










A GLOSSARY 

m'.. 

OK 

a;<{glo-indian colloquial 

WORDS AND PHRASES 


AND OK 


KINDRED TERMS 



Wee have forbidden the severall Faotoiyes fi’om wrjghting wordS in 
this languadge and relrayned itt our selves, though in bookes of coppies 
we feare there are which by wante of tyme for perusall we cannot 

rectefie or expresse.”— SiiAt Factor? to Court, Feb. 26, 1617: L O, Records: 
O. C.^Vo, 450. (Evidently the Court hdfd comjdained of a gmwii^ use of 
“ Hobson- J obsons. ”)] 


Ov5c yap TravTOJS rijv avryfU Siao*o>^€t Sidvoiav p^Oepprjvevop^va rd 
ovopara dkX^ rtra, Kal KaO* ^'xacrrov Wvo^ dSerara c/s 

aXAo Sta <rr;/>iau'co’<>afc.”—- I ambliohus, De Mystcriia, vHr cap. v. 


i,e. *‘For it is by no means always the case tliat translated terms 
preserve tlie original conception ; indeed every nation has Some idiomatic 
expressions which it is impossible to render perfectly in the language of 
another.*^ 


“As well may we fetch wor^^rom the Ethiopians, or East or West 
Indians, and thrust them into our iLanguage, and baptize all by the imnie of 
Ejiglish, as tho.se whicli we daily take from the Latine or Languages thert*oii 
depending; and honee it cometh, (as b}’ often experience is found) that 
some Englisk'inen discoursing together, others being ])resent of our own 
Nation . . ai’e not able to understand *vhat the o<h<^‘s say, notwith- 

standing they call it English that they speak.'’— K. \’'(erstegan), Jkslifntion. 
of Dccagecl Inielhgc nee, ed. 1673, p. 223. 


t 

“ Utquo novis facilis signatur cera figuri ”, 

Nec mauet \it fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 

8ed tameu ipsa eadem est ; VOCEM sic semper eandcnj 
Esse, sed In \iirias doceo migrare figiii*as.” t 

OviiL Melamoriih, xv. 169'-172 (adarpt.). 

“ . . . Q\ike this as a good far^cell draught a/" English- Indian or. ’* — I^UUCH AS, 

To the Reader [before Terry’s Relation of East India), ii. 1463 (misprinted 1161), 


“Nec dubitamus multa esse quae et nos prA:jterietint. Homines enim 
Rumus, et ocoupati ofHciis; subsicivisque temporibus ista cunirnus/’— O 
PLlNIl SecunDI, Hist. Nat. Praefwtio, (^^"’cspadamim. 


“ Haeo, si displicui, fiierint solfftia nobis : 

Haec fuerint nobis pr#emia, sifilacui.” 

MaktiaUS, Epigr. II. xci. 
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PREFACE. 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro- 
ductory Remarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
SiJy a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, aad the late lamented Aethuk 
P uENELL, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjore. We had then met only once — at the India 
Library ; b\it he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an excliange of letters, which went on after his 
leturn to india. About 1872 — I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject — he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that I likewise had long been 
faking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro- 
posed that wo should combine our labours. 

I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such aji imdertaking alone; but I had gone 
•thfough an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

• Jhis was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
vfhich now presents itself, the completion of which my friend has 
• not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882 , and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why, it should 

vll 
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ever end, except for tlie old reason which had received such 
poignant illustratipn : Ars longa^ vita hrevis. And so it has 
been wound up at last. * 

The work has been so long the companion of my horae sichsi- 
civae, a thread running through the joys ami sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for matf?rial first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice — for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written witli my own hand at 
least four times — and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer heie to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. But Burnkli. 
contributed so much of value, ^o much of the essential ; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of tlio work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Life of Frank JJuckland occur some words ir relation to 
the church-hells of B#ss, in Herefordshire, wliich may with sonu^ 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

“It is said that the Man of Ross’^ 'John Kyrh*) “wa.-, pr sent at 
the casting of the tenor, or great and that he took witli him an old 
silver tankard, which^after drinking claret and sherry, he threw in, and 
had cast with the hell.” 

John Eyrie's was the most precious part, of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould aixl the larger* part of tne 

material came from the labour of another hand. 

• ^ 

At an early period of our joint work Burneli, sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words \^icl> formed ofir subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
extracts from it in the Introduction now put forward.! 

The dedication was sent for press on 6th January ; on the 13th, (I. U, Y. 
departed to his rest. 

t Throe oij the mottoes that face the title were also sent hy him. 
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IX 


The alternative title (ITohson-Jobson) which has been given to 
this book (not without tlie expressed assent of my collaborator), 

doubtless requires explanation. 

• 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub- 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays, with no Author's name ; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remarked t the time by anotlier friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book, hy a Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocnhiilary would be eqTially unattractive, and that it ought to 
lij^e an afternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
the reader will turn to Hohson-Johson in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, thoxigh now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of ' that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to oiir book, convoying, as it may, a, veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such is the book's name, nor could it 

well hav,e been anything else. 

* * 

In carrying through tlic work I have sought to supplement my 
own deflcifiiCies from the most competent sources to which frieinl- 
ship "afforded access. Sir Joseph HooKElt has most kindly 
(Examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
wifh phmts, correcting thek* errors, and enriching them with notes 
of his own. Another friend, Professor Robertson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognatd form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
^art of the book the Rev. George Moule (now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enouglj to revise those articles which 
bore on expression's used in China (not the first time that his 
geiierous aid had been given to VOTk*of mine). Among other 
fMeuds who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
- Dr. Eeinhold Rost^ of the India Library ; General Robert 
Maclagan, E.E. ; Sir George Birdwood, O.S.L ; Major- 
General R. H. Keatinge, V.C., O.S.L ; Professor Tekbien 
DE LA CouPERiE; and Mr. E. Colbohne Baber, at present 
(5onsnI-General in Corea. Dr. J, A. H. Murray, editor of the 
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great Englisli Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange# of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few casej in i^hich the passages cited in both works 
are the same. * 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate ; my next to make it — even though a Glossary — interest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mktakes; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed tlie other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

II. YULE. 

5/A January 1S86. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule’s Preface to the original Edition of this book has been amply 
justified. *More recent research and discoveries have, of course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he wrote 
has never been seriously iinpugued — while those who have 
studied the pages of Rdbson-Johson have agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if any, have done. 

In this edition of the Anglo- Indinn Glosmry the original text has 
Ijeen reprinted, any additiv/ns made by the Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabulary, the new articles being either such as were accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words which 
stemed to correspond with the general scope of the work. Some 
ne\j’ quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 

I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mrr W. W. Skeat has read the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. CoL Sir K. Temple has permitted me to 
use several of his papem on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
seid; me advance sheets of that portion of , the Analytical Index to 
tljg first edition by Mr. C. !1^aktkidge, which is being published 
in 'the Indian Antigmry. Mr. B. S. Whitkway has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers; Mr. W. Foster, 
quotations from unpublished records in the India Office ; Mr, W. 
Irvine, notes on the later Mt^hul period. For valuable sugges- 
tiens and inforipation on disputed points I am indebted to Mr. 
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H. Beveeidge, Sir G. Biedwood, Mr. J. Beandt, Prof. E. G. 
Beowne, Mr. M. •Longwoeth Dames, Mr. G. R. Dameiee, Mr. 
Donald Eekguson, My. C. !r. Gaednee, the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Dr. G. A. Geieeson, Mr. T. M. Hoesfall, 
Mr. L. W. Kino, Mr. J. L. Mybes, Mr. J. Platt, jun., Prof. G. 
U. Pope, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. C. 11. Tawney, and Mr. J. Weie. 

W. CROOKK. 

I'ith I \^ orc » il)cr 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Words of Indian origin liave been insinuating themselves into Ejiglish 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the beginning of that of 
King Janies, ■when such tenua aa calm\ chintz^ and gingham liad already 
ell'ected a lodgment in Phigliah warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wai\ for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more freciuent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
ex])auded with the great ac<piisition of dominion then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Yoeabnlaries of Indian and other foreign words, in use among Euro- 
peans in the Kast, have not. unfrcjjuently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives ; whilst the ])ro- 
longed exeiteimmt created in England, a hundred years since, hy the 
impeach’uient of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works ; and a good many others 
have been published in later day.s. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found fisfr of tho.se which Inhe come under my notice, and this might 
no doiiht he largely added to.'^ 

Of modern Glossfiries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly mlf, have ])een of a kind purely iechnicrl, intended to facilitate 
the coinpreliensiun of ollicial documents hy the ex]*lanation of terms used 
iu^he Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian admiiu.stration. 
The most la&table examples ar'' (of brief and e^ccasional character), the 
Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, which was coiupiled by Sir Charles Wilkins ; and (of a far more vast 
and com]jreheiLsive .sort), the late Professor Horace Hay man Wilson's Gtosmry 
of Judicial a7ul Reminn Terms (4to, 1855) which leaves far hehind every 
other attempt in that kiiid.t 

That kind is,, however, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or'^fwo in each Glossary would sutlice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its compilation, has gone through some modilication and 
enlargement of scope ; but hardly such hs in any degree to atlect its dis- 
tinctive character in whkh something has been ^aiined at differing in form 
froUF any work known to us. ^ In its original conception it w’as intended 
to deal with all that (das.s of word% which, not in general pertaining to the 
technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the daily intercourse of 
the English in India, eith<?r as expressing ideas really not provided for by 

* 8ee Note A. at end of Introduction. 

t Professor Wilson’s work may j^erhaps boar re-editing, but can hiirdly, for its purpose, 
be superseded. The late ennnont IVilugu scholar, Mr, P. Brown, Interleaved, with 
ori%isn)8 and addenda, a copy of Wilson, which is now in the India Library, I have 
gone through it. and borrowed a few notes, with acknowledgment by theinitiail C, P. B. 
The amouilt of improvement does not strike me os important. 
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our mollier-tongue, or supposed by the speakers (often quite erroneously) to 
express something hot capable of just denotation by any English term. A 
certain percentage of such words have been carried to England by the 
constant reflux to their native shore of Anglo-Indians, who in seme degree 
imbue with their notions and phraseology the circles fij-om which they had 
gone forth. This olfect has been still more promoted by the currency of a 
vast mass of literature, of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian 
subjects ; as well as by the regular a])pearance, for many years past, of Indian 
(‘ori'espondence in English newspapers, insomuch that a considerable number 
of the exj)ressions in <]nesti<>n have not only become familiar in sound to 
English ears, but have become naturalised in the English language, and are 
meeting with ample recognition in the givat Dictionary edited hy Dr. Murray 
at Oxford. 

Of words that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may give 
examples in curry^ toddy ^ veranda^ cheroot y looty nahohy teapoy y sepo^jy cowry ; and 
of others familiar enough to tlie English ear, though hardly yet received 
into citizenship, cowip/iaTK/, hatt<(y pucht, chnvry, httboOy mqliouty ayay naukhy^ 
iivsi-chop, coinpetition-?caif/u/i, yriffin, &c. But beyond these two classes of 
words, received within the last- century or so, and gradually, into half or 
whole recognition, there are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the adoption of an Indian word, or the modifica- 
tion of an Indian ])roper name. Such words are the three quoted at the 
beginning of these remarks, chinfZy calicol ymgham, also shawly baivhooy pagoda^ 
typhooUy moyisooiiy maudariny paJanquiuy^: &c., and 1 may mention among 
further examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names of three 
of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the enttery the jolly-boat y and the dingyyfxs 
all (probably) of Indian origimj Even phrases of a different character — 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed t<- be vernacular as .veil as vulgar 
— e.g. ‘that is the cheese^ ;t or supposed to hv vernacular and profane— 

‘I don’t care a datn’X — in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither 
^^eniacular nor profape, but phrases turning \ipon innocent Hindustani 
vocables. 

We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal with a selection of those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and qiiotidiin use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
possible) to their true origin — a matter on which, in regard to many of the 
words, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant— and to follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in literature. 

A particular class of words are those indigenous terms which l^'^ive been 
adopted in scientific nomenclature, hofJinical and zoologicaj. On these Mr. 
Burnell remarks : — n ' 

“The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta (ColloquioSy printed at Goi in 1563), C. d’Acosta (Tractado, Burgos, 
1578), and llhede van Drakeiistein (Hbrf«5 MalakmcuSy Amsterdam, 1682). 
The Malay names were cliiefly. introduced?.l>y Bumphius {Herhariuin Am- 


* Natdrk^ it may be urged, is admitted to full franchise, l>eing used by so eminent 
a writer as Mr. Browning. But the fact that bis use is entirely misusey seems to justify 
the chissitication in the text (see Gloss., r.v.). A like remark applies to comipound^ See 
for the tremendous fiasco made in its intended use by e most intelligent lady novelist, 
the last quotation s.v. in GLOSS. 

t Gloss., s.v. (note p. 659, col. «), contains quotations from the Vulgate of the passage 
in Canticles iii. 9, regarding King ^lemon’s /erca/aw of Iiebanon cedar, I have to thank 
an old friend for pointing out that the word palanqtun, has, in this passage, received 
solemn sanction by its introduction into the Revised Version, 

X See these words in Glosb. 
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hoinense, completed ])efore 1700, but not published till 1741). The Indian 
zoological terms were chiefly due to Dr. F. Buchanan, at tlie beginning of 
this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical words were introduced by 
Boxburgh.” 

It has* been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope ex- 
]>anded some what, <nnd its authors found it expedient to introduce and trace 
many words of Asiatic origin which have disappeared from colloquial use, 
or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on the East. 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, were we to 
investigiito and make out the pedigree of a variety of geogra])hical names 
which arc or have'^been in familiar use in books on the Indies ; take as 
Jjovihay^ Madras, Gnardafui, Mulahar, Moluccas, Zaivdbar, Pegu, 
Sumatra, Quihm, Seychelles, Ceylon, Java, Ava, Japan, Jhah, Punjab, &c., 
illustrating theie, like every other class of word, by (piotations given iu 
chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will probably ]u*esent 
thelnselves ih those who turn over the pages of the woi*k, in which we have 
been tempterl to introduce sundry subjects which may seem hardly to come 
within the scope of such a glossary. 

The words with which we have to do, fiiking the most extensive view of 
the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the various currents 
of external influence that have washed the shores of India during twenty 
centuries and more. Kejectiug t%t derivation of elephant* which would 
Connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, we find no existing Western 
term traceable to tlAt e[)isode of comimuucation ; but the. Creek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once subsisted. Ayallorhuvi, carhasus, cfimpho^', 
sajidal, musl:, nard, pepper (ircTrepi, from 8k t. pippali, ‘long pepper’), ginger 
(i'Lyylpepi^, Self under Ginger), la?, costas, opal, malahathrum ov folhm indicum, 
beryl, swjar (<rd/cxap» from Skt.*sY/rA:am, Prak. sakkara), rice (bpv^a, })iit see s.v.), 
were produe.fs^or names, introduced from India to the Greek and Roman 
world, * 1,0 wb?cb may be added a few terms of a difiierent character, such as 
"i^paxp^ava, T^apixdves (mmanas, or Buddhist ascetics), fi/Xa aayaXlea Kal cra<rafj.iva 
{l<«gs of teak and slnsluim), the <rdyyapa (rafts) of the Peri])lus (see Jangar 
in Gloss.) ; Vliilsl dlndra, diannna, j»erhaps kastJra ('tin,’ Ka<r<rLT€poi), Jcastilrl 
(‘miTsk,’ Kcarrdpiov, ])roi>erly a dillereut, though analogous animal product), 
and a very few more, have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the 
same intercourse.t 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India aiid picked up and carried westward, in form more or less corrupted, 
wojjis of Indian origin, some of wliicli have in one way or other become part 
ofthe beritftge of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms which 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian jolloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their way at an q^rlj^ date into use on the shores of 
tlie Mediterranean, we m\v instance bazaar, humnmul, hrinjaiil, gingely, 
saffllho^, gmh, maramui, dewaiu? dwauc, &c.). Of others which, are 

found in medieval literature, eitiier West-Asiatic or European, and which 
stilFhave a place in Anglo-Indian or, English vocabulary, we may mention 
a?n.6er-gris, chank, junk, jogy, hincoh, kedgeree, fmam, calay, ha^ikJuill, mudiliar, 
tindal, cranny. 


^ Bee this word in Otioss* 

Bee A. Weber, in Indian Ai^Uipiary, ii. 143 segg. 


TT wwi , Jiiii jgiiutwn y, Jii. ji-tiw ewy. Most of the other Gr^k words, 

which he traces in Sanskrit, are astronomical terms derived from books. 
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Tlie fouquosts and long occupation of the Portuguese, who by the year 
1540 had established themselves in all the chief })Oi tR of India and tlie East., 
have, as might have been ex}>ected, be<pieathed a large luunbcr of expressions 
to the Euro])ean nations who have followed, and in great part superseded 
them. We hnd instances of missionaries and others at an early Hate who 
had ac?quiivd a knowledge of Indian languages, but these f»vere exceptional* * * § 
The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a bastard variety of the 
language of tlie latter, which heeauie tlie lingua franca of intercourse, not 
only bet ween Euro])eau and native, but occasionally between Euro])ean.s of 
different nationalities. 'Jliis Indo-Portiiguese dialect continuefl to serve such 
purposes down to a late period in the last century, and ^las in stune localities 
survived down nearly to our own day.t The numher of ]>eop]e in India 
claiming to he of Portuguese descent was, in the 17th century, veiy large, 
Bernier, about 1G60, says 

“For lie (Sultan Sliuja*, Aurangzeb’s brother) mncli courted all ihosi^ 
Portugal Fathers, Missionaries, that* are in that Province. . And tlioy 
were ind(*ed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the^'kingdon/ of 
Pengale there are to be found not less than eight or nim* thousand families 
of Frcuiguia^ Portugals^ and these either Xative.'s or Mesticks.” {Bcrniei\ E.'r. 
of 1684* }». 27.) 

A. JIamiltou, whose exjienence belonged cbietly to the end of the same 
century, though his hook was not published till 1727, states : - 

“Along tliii Sea-coasts tlie ]*orfugueH€ have left a Vestige of their Language, 
tlio’ much coirujited, yet it is tlie Jjaiignage that most Eurdpeana learn lirsl- 
to qualify them for a general Converse with one an()thcr,'^as w'ell as with the 
different inhabitants of Indiaf^ (Preface, ]>, xii.) 

Lockyer, who jmhlisbed 10 yeais before Hamilton, also says : — 

“This they (the Poiiugucej) may justly boast, they have estahlished a 
kind Lingua Franca in all tlie Sea Ports '’in India, of greatMuse. to other 
Europeans, who would find it ditlicult in many places to he well un(ler.''tood 
without it.” (^In Account <f iht Trade in India, 1711, p. 280.),, 

The early Lutherair.. Missionaries in the South, who went; out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to luive begun by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries 
siieak of prr*aching occasionally in Portuguese. The foundation of t! is 
limjua franca was the Portuguese of the beg nning of the 10th cVntury ; but 
it must have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the last century 
it had lost nearly all trace of index ion.§ 

It may from those remarks be ea.sily niiderstood Jiow a large number of 


* Varthcrua, at the very beginning tvf tho 16th century, .‘<howH some actiuaintance 
with Malayalam, and introduces pieces of conversation in that language. Before the 
end of Iho 16th century, printing had been intromieed at^ other ]>lacea» besides (loa, 
and by the beginning of tho 17th, .several books in Indian languages had been printed 
at Cloa, Cochin, and Ambalakkadu.— {,A.fB.) 

t “ At Point de Cralle, in 1860, I fdiintl, it in common use, and also, somewhat later, 
atCalecut.” — (A. B.) ^ 

t See “Notices of Madras and Ciidcjalore, &c., 1>y'the earlier Missionaries.’' Longman, 
1858, Mtmm. See also Monuat, &c. in Book-List, hfra p. xxxix. Jlr Carey, ^writing 
from Serampore as late as 1800, says that the children of Europeans by uati\'o women, 
whether children of English, French, Dutch, or Danes, were all called Portuguese, 
Smith's Life of Carey, 152, © 

§ See Note B. at end of Introductory Remarks. “ Mr. Beames remarked some time 
ago that most of tho names of jdaccs in Houth India arc greatly disfigured in tho forms 
used by Europeans. This is because wo have adopted tho Portuguese orthography. 
Only in this way it can be explained how Kolladazn has become Oolerovn, Bolamandalam, 
CoromaJidd, and Tuttukkudi, Tvlicrn’inf (A. B.) Hr. Burnell was so impreasbd with 
the excessive corruption of Indian nanaes, that ne would hardly ever willingly venture 
any expltination of them, considering the matter all too uncertain. 
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our Auglo-Tndian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
sources (and especially to Maliratti, or Dravidian originals) have cojiie to 
us through a Portuguese medium, and oft^u bear traciis of having passed 
through *tliat alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over India, but 
the number current in the South is larger still. Some other Portuguese 
words also, thougli they can hardly be Siiid to be recognized elements in the 
Anglo-Indian colhxpiial, have been introduced either into Hindustani 
generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among natives in habitual 
contact with Europeans. Of words which are essentially Portuguese, among 
Anglo-Indian cijlhvjuialisms, i)ersisteut or obsolete, we may {piote gofjlef, 
mustii\ cad<\ peon ^ padre ^ mistry or 'inaUfry^ almyra^ aya^ eobru^ 
wonquito^ ptnn/rd, eanteez^ pahnyra^ still in general Tise ; qdcotta^ rolony^ pial^ 
fo(jas,% margosa, ])reserved in the South ; hafel^ hrah^ foraa^ oart^ Ttllard in 
Bombay ; \vwpradure^ linguid in tlu* ports of (diiiia ; and among more 
or less obsoj^'te terms, il/oer, for a Mahomniedan, still surviving under the 
iii;)diiie(l fojin jl/oe/'/au;/, in Madr/is and Ceylon; still partially kept 

up, 1 believe, at. Jfadras in ap]>lication to the Telugii language, 7nudec.% ea,devb\ 
handept (^I'tray *), Kiifipol (‘an umbrella,’ and iliis suivived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs lari If), emipodorc (‘a* s])ittoou ’), and cortd (‘a culut or 
ell’). Words of native origin wbicli bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portngucs(‘ may be illustrated by such as pafcnujitin, jiunidariv, 
mangelin (a small wtuglit for pearls, <S:c.) 7ttonsoo/(^ typhintUy imuigo^ mangosheuy 
jaeli'-Jrndf haffa^ eurnj^ chnp^ coj/gtf, ce?V, eufeh^ CdfaifUtrati^ eassunar, nahuh^ 
imidavat^ helel^ ank'a, rorg<\ cojmt* A few examples of Hindustani 

words borrowed from the Portuguese are chdbi (‘a kt\y’), hdola (‘a port- 
manteau ’), (‘a bucket’), rntniol (‘a liammer’), iaidiya (‘a towel,’ Port. 

io(tlha)y i^dhflu (‘soap’), hd^tui (‘plate’ from Port. hacia\ Tddm and tiildin (*aii 
auetioiC),*lmi^ides a number of 4erms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dute.li language has »ot coiitrilmted much to our store. The Dutch 
and tl?e English arrivaxi in the Indies contemporaneously, and thougli both 
inherited fiviA the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs the Dutch to 
any great extent, ex(*e,])t. in (Vylon, and even there ^\^rtugucse vocables bad 
fjroady occujuerl tlie colhxpnal ground. Pdersilly, the word in general use 
ill Lnglisb* families for ‘parslyy,’ a])]>cars to be Diitcli, An example from 
Ce>lon '‘'Lbal occurs to memoiy is burgher. The Dutch admitted people of 
luixt descent to a kind of dtizenshij), and these were distinguished from 
the pure nativ<‘s by this term, wbicb survives. Bifrghrr in Bengal means ‘a 
rafter,’ properly hargd, A word sj>elt and promuniced in the Siinie way ha<l 
again incuriously dilferent application in Madras, where it was a corruption 
of Vadagar, the mum* given ta» a tribe in the Nilgherry hills to say nothing 
dffic otland,^ wln*re Bift'glu‘rs *.nd Autiburghers were Northern tribes (rc/af/ 
Gog et Magog !) wbicli have lung been condensed into ehuuents of the United 
Presbyterian Church ! • « 

iSontliern Imiia has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that are 
in iiourly use also from Cahuitita to Pesliavvnr ^some of them already noted 
under anotlier cleavage), e.g, betels matufo^ piUcy cheroot^ minigoone, parinhy 
bamiicooty tealc^ patehuree, vhixtiy, eidcehtiy (‘a grove '), earn/, vwlltgatayinj, 
congee, Mamooty (a dig,||ing tool) is familiar in certain branches of' the 

The nasal iormiuation given to many Indian word^, when adopted into European 
use, as in pafanqutn, ;/<cftc7ro*ia, &c. , miiyt be attributed mainly to tho Portuguese ; but 
it cannot bo entirely duo to tliem. For we find the nasal termination of Achm, in 
Mfchommedan writers (see p. 3), and that of Otfthiu before tho Portuguese time (see 
p. 5^), whilst the conversion of Ram\ in Bumatra, into Racmy as tho PorAngueso call 
It, is already indicated in tho Roftm of Marco Polo. 
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service, owin^ to its liaviiig long liad a place in the nomenclature of the 
Ordnance department. It is Tamil, manvMtiy ‘earth-cutter.’ Of some very 
familiar words the origin reiiia'ins either duhiou»9, or matter only for con- 
jecture. Examples are hackery (which arose apparently in Bombay )| florican^ 
topaz, ^ 

As to Hindustani words ado}>ted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. Tht; habit of intro- 
ducing these in English conversation and writing seems to ]»revail more 
largely in the Bengal Presid(*ncy than in any other, and especially more than 
in Madras, where the variety of ditlerent vernaculars y? use has tended to 
make their ac^piisition hy tlie English less universal than is in Hie north 
that of Hindustani, width is so much easier to learn, and also to make the 
use in former days of Portuguese, and now of English, hy natives in conbict 
with foreigners, and td French about tbe I'rencb settlements, very much 
more common than it is elsewhere. It is this bad habit of interlarding 
English with Hindustani phrases which has so often excited tin;, just wrath 
of high English otlicials, not accustomed to it from their >j:)iith, and which 
(c,g.) drew forth in orders the liumorons indignation of Sir Charles Napier. 

One peculiarity in tliis use wt may notice, wliich doubtless exemplities 
some obscure linguistic law. Hindustani verbs wliich are thus nsi*d are 
habitually adopted into the quasi-English hy converting the imperative into 
an infinitive. Thus to bunow, to luyoWy to foo?Jlov\ to puclmrov\ to duiohroWy 
to simjov'y and so on, almost ad Itlntnniy are formed as w'e liave indicated.* 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adoptions are due to 
w’liat maybe mo.st e.s])ecially called the Oordoo (LVd^/) or ‘Camp’ language, 
being terms which the hosts of Cdiinghiz brought from the steppes of North 
Eastern Asia — e.g. “Tlie old Rukshee is an a\vful hahadury but be keeps a 
tirst-rate hohachee,^^ Tliat is a sentence wK'ch might easily. ha vq passed 
without remark at an Anglo-Indian mess-tabh thirty years ago — perhaps 
might be heard still. Each of the ovitlandish terms embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Thick (in the sense of a 
canc-hlind), darogay oord6o itself, are other examples. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after tlie middle of kjSjt 
century, we adopted into ])ariial colloquial use an immense nnmU r of terms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, belongmg to technicalities of'revuuue 
and other departments, and largely borrowed from our Mahonimedan j)re- 
deces.sors. Malay has contributed some of our most familiar expressions, 
owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portuguese, through whom a part of these reached us, and }>artly dyubtless 
to the fact that our early dealings and ‘the sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shores of the Eastern I rchipelago than on thQ.sc 'of 
, Continental India. Paddyy godowUy cornpoumly hankshally mttany duriafiy 
a ‘mucky prowy and cadjan, junk, cfedtsey are sonie of these. It is true that 
several of them may be traced eventually to Indiay originals, but it seents 
not the less certain that we ge/t them through tche Malay, just as we got words 
already indicated through the Porluguese. 

We used to have a very few words in i^rench form, such as boutique and 
mort‘de‘chien. But these two are really distortions if Portuguese words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-lndia, but most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


* The firet five examples will be found in GW)8S. Ran&Oy is imperative of 
tofabrica^^*; tagOoof letgQru&y ‘to lay alongside/ &e. j $wmdhBU>y of ‘toeauso 

to understand/ &c. 
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other products which have been imported, such as loqmt, leecliee^ chow-chow^ 
cumquat^ ginsengy &c. and jinricltskaw. For it must be noted that 

a considerable proportion of words much used in Chinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin, junky choj), pagoda, and (as I 
believe) typhoon (though this is a word iiiiich debated) are not Chinese at all, 
but words of Indftn languages, or of Malay, which have been precipitated in 
Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest niciuory Spanish dollars were current in England 
at a specified value if they bore a stamp from the English mint. And 
similarly there are certain Engli.sh words, often obsolete in Euroj)e, which 
have reo^iived in India currency with a s])ecial stain]) of meaning ; whilst 
in other cases our language has formed in India new compounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meauing. To one or other of these classes belong 
outcry, baggy, home, interloper, rogue (-elephant), tilfiyi, furlough, elk, roumhl 
(‘an unibreHa,’ obsolete), earth-oil, hog-deer, Jlying-f ox, garden-house, 

musk-rat, n6r-urster, iron-wood, long-drawers, harking-deer, custard-apple, grass- 
cutter, &c. ' “ 

Other terms dgfiin are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and phrases which have juit oii an English mask. Siicli are maund, fooVs 
rack, hearer, cot, hoy, helhj-hand, Vemng-lmcyer, huckshaw, goddess (in the 
Malay region, re]»resenting Malay gCtdls, ‘a maiden’), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head,^ eagle-icood, jackass-copul, bobbery, Upper Rogn^ 
(used in a corresiwindeiice given by Dalrymple, for YnvaRaja, the ‘Young 
King,’ or Caesar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), hlc-o^-Bats (for Allahabad or 
Ilahdhilz as the natives often call it), hobson-jobsou (see Preface), St. John*s. 
The last proper name has at least three applications. There is “St. John’s” 
in Cuzerat, viz. Sanjdn, the landing-place of the Parsee immigration in tho 
8th centiwy^ there is aiiothcr^“ St. John’s” which is a corruption of Shang- 
Chmngl the name of that island off the soutlicru coast of China whence the 
pure iftid ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the 
group of “St.^Jolm’s Islands” near Singapore, the chief of which is properly 
Ywlo-mhajang. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of Englisli fully accepted and 
if&opted as^ IliiulusUini by the natives with whom we have to do, such as 
simkiri, pori-shrdh, hranchj-pdnl, itpll, rasld, tumid (a tumbler), (/fto (‘glass,’ 
for drinking vessels of sorts), ratl-ghdrl, lumher-dtfr, jail-klidim, hottk-khdma 
huggy-hhdna, ‘et omne ([uod exit in’ khdna, including gynikhdna, a very 
modern concoction (q.v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
intereA attaching to it, there is vo disputing the truth of a remark with 
u4ric]i Buniell’5 fragm^int of intended introduction concludes, and the appli- 
cation of wliich goes beyond the limit of tho.se words which can be considered 
to have ‘ accrued as atiditions to the I^uglish language ’ : “ Considering the 
long intercours<i Avith India, it is note’vorthy that the additions which have 
thya accrued to the En^ish Itmguage are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic A’^alue, Nearly au the borroAved Avords refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few of them 
fumisb allusions to the p^nny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come within 
the field of our research, Ave light upon an absolute dilemma, or bifurcation, 
i.e, on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in ihemselA^es 

“V 

* This is in the Bombay ordnance nomenclatuJro for a large umbrella. % represents 
the Port, sombrero / • 
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entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though the use of the word 
originated from one of the sources, the existence of the other has invigorated 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diffusion. 

An example of this is in its application to a native servant. To this 
application have contributed both the old English use of hoy (analogous to 
that of pwer, gar^on^ Knahe) for a camp-servant, or for a sla^e, and the Hindi- 
MarathT hhoi, the name of a caste which has furnislied palanquin and 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. Tlie habitual 
use of the word by the Portuguese, for many yesivt before any English 
influence had touched the shores of India (e.g. h6y sombrero^ h6y d^agaoa^ 
hdy de paktnquy), shows that the earliest source was the lifdian one. , 

Cooly, ill its application to a carrier of burdens, or ]>erfornier of inferior 
labour, is another examine. The most probable origin of this is from a nornen 
gentile, that of the Rolls, a hill-peo]>le of Guzerat and the (Western Ghats 
(compare the origin of slave). But the matter is perplexed by other facts 
which it is difficult to connect with this. Tims, in S. India, there is a Tamil 
word h7li, in common use, signifying ‘daily hire or wages,’ tiThich H. H. 
Wilson regards as the true origin of the word which we c!kll cody. Again, 
])oth in Oriental and Osmali Turjkish, kol is a word fur a slave, and in the 
latter also there is Iciileh, *a male slave, a bondsman.’ Khol is, in Tibetan 
also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from stagrmm, whence Sp. estane, old Fr. edatig, old Eng, and Lowland Scotch 
stank, Port, tangne, till we find that the word is regarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
t>f tdnkcl in Guzerat and Rajputana as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausiVde Sanskrit etymology. 

Veraiula lias been confidently derived by some etymologists (aiuQng others 
by M. Defrem^ry, a distinguislied scholar) from^tbe Pers, bardmada,*^ a pro- 
jection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly a possible one, but 
has been treated by Mr. Beame^ (who was evidently unacquaiAited with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) with inapproj>riate derison, he giving 
as the unquestionable original a Sanskrit word iKmitnla, ‘a portico.’ On this 
Burnell has observed that tlie woixl does not belong to the older Sanskri*i., 
but is only found in comparatively modern* works. Be that as it<j;may, it 
need not be doubted that the word veranda, as used in England and France, 
was imported from India, i.e. from the usage of Europeans in India ; but it 
is still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it|,(Occurs in the very earliest iiiktative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India (Rotdrodo V tavern de^Vaaeo da 
written by one of the ex 2 >edition of 1497), confirmed by the Hispano- Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, prinfed in 1505, preclude the poasibility of 
its having been adoi>ted by the Poftuguese from intercourse witli Indlo^ 

Mangrove, John Ctawfurjj tells us, has b^n adopted from the Malay 
rmuggi-manggi, apj>lied to trees of the genus itfdzophora. But we h!iarnt<f:ft>m 
Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth ceiitxiry, that the name mangle was 
applied oy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees ^f the same, or a kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is iindoubtedly the 
parent of the French mungtisr, and not improbably therefore of the English 
form mangrove* 


contain mmgrove, [It will be found In his (knme 
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The words hearer^ mate, cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word should be said^ as to the orthography used in 
the Glossary. 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of th^ popular, or, if you wdll, vulgar (piasi-English spellings, 
wliilst the Oriental words, from which the headings are derived or corrupted, 
are set forth tinder precise transliteration, tlie system of which is given in a 
following Nota Bene,” When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always t« the popular or always to the scientific spelling, and I can the better 
understand why a German critic of a book of mine, once upon a time, re* 
marked upon the ehvas schrmnkende yidische Orthogmphie, Indeed it is 
difficult, it nevftr will for me he })ossible, in a hook for popular use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I 
once advo<'ated adhesion, with a small numher of exceptions, to scientific 
precision in transliteration, 1 feed much more inclined than formerly to 
sym[Kithise with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who 
have always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when 1 see other good and able friends folloudiig the 
scientific Wilho’-the-Wisp into such hogs as the use in English compt>sition of 
npdhf and jangal, and veratidnh~^nay, I have not only heard of hrig{, hut 
have recently seeivt™ instead of the good English words ‘sepoy,’ and ‘jungle,’ 
‘veranda,’ and ‘bnggy,’ my drefid of jiedantic usage becomes the greater.* 

For the spelling of Mahrntta, Mahrotti, I 8U])pos€ 1 must apologize (though 
.something is to he said for it), Munithl having e.stahlished itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A,— LIST 


h Aif>entlecl to ttie Roteiro de Vasco 
da Gama (see Tiook-li»t, p. xliii.) is a 
Vocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
their coiTesponding wonl in tho Lingua 
He Calicut, i.e, in Malayalam. 

2. Appended to tho Visages, &c., du 
ftiour do la Boi)llaye-lo*Gous (Book-Hit, 

xxxii,), is an Kx:pricif,tion d^•^pl usieurs 
mots dont T intdligcwce csi au 

Leefeur (pp. 27). 

3. Fryer’s New Account (Book-list, 
j>. xxxiv.) has all Index fExplmaiortf, in- 
elading Proper Names, Nmnes rL’ayjr, 
and Names of Persons (12 pages). 

A. ‘'Ixidian Vocabulary, to which is 
prefixed the Forms of Impeachment.*’ 
12mo. Stockdale, 1788 (ppflfe). 


OF GLOSSARIES. 


6. An Indian Glossary, consisting of 
some *J'ljou.sand Words and Forms com- 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex- 
tremely serviceable in assisting Stranger.s 
to ac^tuire with Ease and Quickness tho 
Ijangiiago of that Country," By T. T. 
EohSurts, Lieut., &c., of tho 3rd Kogt, 
Native Infantry, E.I. Printed for Mur- 
ray & Highley, "Fleet Street, 1800. 12mo, 
(not paged). 

* *6. Dictionary of Mohammedan 
I^w, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hintioc^ and other words used in the East 
Indies, with full explanations, the leadii^ 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new Nustaluk Type," &c. By 8. 
Rousseau, London, 1802. I2mo, (pp. 
kiv.-287). Also 2nd ed. 1805, 


* ‘Buggy’ of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
tlriontals. 1 oaU sepug, Jungle, and good English words ; and so I regard them, 

good as alligator, or hnnHcane, or eanm, or Jernsaietn artichoke, or eherot^t What 
would my friends think of spelling those in English books as alagario, ^d htmean, 
»nd eanm, and girasole, and t 
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7* G^loftsaipy prepared for the Fifth 
Report (see Book-list, p. xxxiv.), by Sir 
Qharles Wilkins. This is dfttod in the 
preface ‘‘E. L House, 1813.” ThI copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, dated 
1830. 

8. The Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Regulations, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossarial Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir 0. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary ^‘Glossary of 
Indian Terms, drawn up at the E. I. 
House by Pi'of. H. H. Wilson, 4to, un- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page ^‘for Suggestions and Additions,” 
was circulated in India, intended as a 
basis for a comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in the 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in the docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result of the 
circulation of No. 9. was ^‘Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A-J.*' By H. M. Elliot, Esq., Ben^d 
Civil Service, Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

This remarkable work has been revised, 
re-arranged, and ro-edited, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Beamea, of the Bengal CHvil 
Service, under the title of “Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of " (the 
above). 2 vols. 8vo. Triibnor, 1869. 

11. To “Morley’s Anal^ical Digest of 
all the Reported Cases Decided in the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature in India,” 
Vol. I., 1850, there is appended a 
“Glossary of Native Terms used in the 
Text” (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim'' 

(Book-list, p. xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some consiaorable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. “The Zillah Dictlonaxy in the 
Roman character, explaining the Various 
Words used in Business in India.” By 
Oharles Philip Brown, of the Madras 
CSvil Service, Ac. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8vo. (pp. 132^. 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and 
Eerenne Terms^ and of Useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents, relating to 
the Administration of the Government oft 
British India, from the Arabic, Pereijh, , 
Hinddst^nl, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengi^li, 
Uriy^ MaiathL Gusardthi, Tclulu, Kar- 
ndta, Tdmit, Mayaldlam, and other Ian- 

O fes. ByH. a.Wawn,M.A.,F.B.a, 
en Pr^essor, Ac.” London, 1855. 
4to. (pp, 585, besides co^ddus Index). 


15. A useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta between 1860 and 
1870, has been used by me and is quoted in 
the present Gloss, as “Calcutta Glossary.” 
But 1 have not been able to trace it again 
so as to give the proper title. * 

16. Ceylonese Vocabulary. See Book- 
list, p, xxxi. 

17. “Kaohahri Technicalities, or A 
Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, and 
General, in Daily Use in the Courts of 
Law, and in Illustration of the Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, rai Manufactures of 
Hindustan." By Patrick Camegy, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh* 8vo, 2nd 
ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. “A Glossary of » Indian Terms, 

containing many of the most imp(>rtant 
and Useful Indian Words ^Designed for 
the Use of Officers of Revenue and Judi- 
cial Practitioners and Stude«fts.” Madras, 
1877. 8vo. (pp. 255). ♦ 

19. “A Glossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects connected with the For East” 
(China and Japan). By H. A. Giles. 
Hong-Kong, 1878, 8vo. (pp. 182), 

20. “GIobsiot of Vemaculax Terms 

used in Official 0orre8i:>ondenoe in the 
Province of Assam.” Shillong, 1879. 
(Pamphlet). ^ 

21. “Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A 

Glossary of such Indian Terms used in 
English, and such English or other non- 
Indian terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India.” By G^ge Clifford 
Whitworth, Bombay Cavil Service. 
London, Svo, 1885 (pp. xv.— 350). ^ 

Also the following minorsGlossaries con- 
tained in Books of Travel or Historye:— 

22. In “Cambridge's Accouht of the 
War in India,” 1761 (Book-list, p...xxx,)*’ 
23. In “Grose's Voyage,” #177x (Book- 
list, p.txxxv.); 24. In CarracciolVs ** Ufe 
of Clive” (Book-list, p. xxx.)i 25.^ In 
”Bp. Heber's Harrstive” (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi.); 26. In Herklot's “Qauooii-e- 
Islam (Book-list, p. xxxv.); [27. la 
“ Verelst's View of Bengal,” 1772 ; 28. 
“The Malayan Words in Bnglk^” by 
Op P. G. Scott, reprinted from the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society ; Nm 
Haven, 1897; 29. “ Manual ^of the Ad- 
ministration of the Madras Presidettcy»” 
Vol. III. Glossary, Madras, 1898. Tho 
name of the author of thjs, the most valu- 
able book of tBb kind recently published 
in Indi» does not appear upon the^ title- 
page. It is believed to be the work of 
C.DfMarieanoi 80. A useful Glossary of 
MalayMam words will be found in Lo|mn, 

Manua l of Malabar.”] 
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NOTE B.-THE INDO-PORTUGUESE PATOIS 


(By a. C. Bubnell.) 

The phonetic changes of Indo-Portiignese arc few, F is substituted for p ; 
whilst the accent varies according to the race of the speaker * The vocabulary 
vaides, as regards the introduction of native Indian terms, from the same 
cause. 

Grammatically, this dialect is very singular ; 


1. All traces of Vendors are lost— 
we find ma pQvo (Mat. i, 21); ma mme 
(Id. i. 23) ; suafifho (Id. i. 2,5) ; sm ffftos 
(Id. ii. 18) ; m^^/koit (Acts, ix, 8) ; o dins 
(Mat. ii. 1); o (Id. ii. 2); him voz 
tinka ouvido (Id. ii. lo). 

2. In the plural, s is rarely added ; gene- 
rally, the plural is the same as the sin- 
gular. 

3. The genitive is expressed by dr, 
which is not combined with the article— 

con/ormf ik <j (^t/ipo (Mat. ii, 16) ; 
pepois dt 0 (Id. ii, 19), • 

4. The dolinite article is unchanged in 
the plurfll: ccwu) o dlkipitlos (Acts, ix, 
19). 


5. The pronouns still preserve some 
inflexions ; AV, mi ; noSj imsoiros ; minhay 
mssosy kc . ; («, ft, vomtros ; ftm, vo$- 
BOS ; Elky ellUy eUotroSy dlesy suay 

lOy la. 

6. The verb substantive is (present) 
teniy ^st) tlmhay and (subjunctive) }w*ja. 

7. <v orbs are coniugated by adding, for 

the present, k to the only form, viz., the 
infinitive, which loses its final r. ITuis, 
k folia ; U faze ; k ci. ^ The jjast is formed 
by adding e.g. ja fall a ; ja olJux, The 

future is formed by adding Be7\ To express 
the infinitive, /)«* is added to the Portu- 
guese infinitive deprived of its r. 


Unfortnmitely, the translators of the Indo-Portugueso New Testament have, as 
much as jmsMei preserved the Portuguese orthography. 





NOTA BENE 

IN THE USE OF THE GLOSSARY 


(A.) The dates attached to quotations are not always ({uhe coiivsistent. In 
beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of Uie publication 
quoted ; but as the date of the compodtion, or of the use oi the word in 
question, is often much earlier than the date of the book or^ie edition in 
which it appears, the system was clianged, and, where possiide, the date 
given is that of tlm actual use o{ the word. But obvious doubts may some* 
times rise on this point. 

The dates of publication of the works quoted ^yiJl be found, if rcqtiired, 
from the Book List, following this Nota bene. 


(B.) The system of transliteration used is siibstautially thv‘ same as that 
modification of Sir William Jones’s which is ii^ed in Sliakespear’s Hindustani 
Dictionary. But — * 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (,v), and, as in 
"Wilson’s Glossary, no (Bstinction is marked between the Indian aspirated k, j/, 
and the Arabic gutturals kh, gh. Also, in words transliterated from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by Tftis is\he 
same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (/). Though it can lordly give 
rise to any confusion, it would have been better to mark tliem by distinct 
types. Tlie fact is, that it was wished at first to make as few demands as 
possible for distinct types, and, having begun so, change could not be made. 

Tlie fourth letter of the Arabic alphabet is in several cases represented 
by {th) when Arabic use is in question. • In Hindustani it is pronounced as («). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell’s translitera^-ions from S. fndj^n languages, 
he has used (e) for the peculiar Tamil hard (r), elsewhere (r), and (y) for the 
Tamil and Malay alam Qi) when i^roceded and follow ed by a vowel. 


% 

XSCYi 


LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallatif. Relation de TEgypte. 

De Sacy> Sib/estre. 

Abel-R42uusat. Nouvoaux Melanges Asia- 
tiques. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 18*29. 

Abreu, A. de. Desc. de Malaca, from the 
J*artituio Purtuffutz. 

Abulghazi. H. des Mogols et des Tatares, 

E ar Aboiil Ghozi, with French transl. 

y Baron Desmaisons. 2 vols. 8vo. St. 
Petersb., 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weekly Review, 
London. 

Acosta, (Christ. Tractado do las Progas y 
Modocinas de las Indias Oriontales. 
4to. Burgo.s, 1578. 

E. Hist. Reriun a Soc. Jesu in 

Oriente gest^yum. Paris, 1572. , 

Joseph do. Natural and Moral 

Histofy of the Indie.s, E.T. of Edvrard 
Grirastono, ld(l4. Edited for Hak. Soc. 
by C. MarkLam. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Pliyits, and Animals described by the 
^Iree^^anihors, &c. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dtmbar's Greek Lc.xicon.) 

Aeliaif Cfandii Aeliaui, Do Natura Ani* 
maliuni, Libri XVIL 

Aia. AiB-i-Akbaxi, The, by Abul Fazl 
Allami, tr, from the orig. Persian by 
H. Blochmannj M.A. Calcutta. 1873. 
Vol. [vols. ii. and hi. translated by 
Col H. S. Jarr^t ; Calcutta, 1891-94]. 

The MB. pf the remainder disaT>i)eared 
at Mr. Blochmann’s lamented death in 
1878 ; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 

(Orig.). The same. iSditod in the 

OsigiiuU Persian by H. Blochrnann, 
M.A? 2vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872. Both 
those were printed by the Asiatic Soc’etf 
of Bengal. 

AitchiBOA, C. U. Collection oof Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
Inaia and Neighbouring Countries. 8 vols. 
8vo., Eetised ed., Calcutta, 1876-78. 
AJ[aib^*Hind«, UenrelllBS. 

AlbirML ClironoIaeT of Anciont Natioaa 
AT. by Di*. C. E. Saoluw (Or. TmnsJ. 
Fund). «Q. 1879. 


Alcala, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Arauigo en Ictra Castellana. Salamanca, 
1505. 

Ali Baba, Sir. Twenty-ono Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by G. Aberigh 
Mackay). Ijondon, 1880. 

[Ali, Mrs Mecr Hassan, Observations on the 
Muasulmauns of India. 2 vols. London, 
1832. 

[Allardyce, A. The City^of Sunshine. 

Edinburgh. 3 vols. 1877. 

[Allen, B. C. Monograph on the Silk Cloths 
of Assam. Shillong, 1899. | 

Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorentino. 4to. Firenze, 1803. 
Anderson, Philip, A.M. The English in 
We.stera India, kc. 2nd ed. Revised. 
1856. 

Andriesz, G. Be.schrijving der Royzen, 
4to. Amsterdam, 1670. 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
History of hat Arch-Pyrato. Ijondon, 
1756. 

Annaes Maritimos. 4 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 
1840-44. 

Anquetil du Perron. Lo Zendavesta. 
3 vols. Discours Prelinnnairc, kc. (in 
first vol). 1771. 

Aragon, Chronicle of King James of. 

E.T. by the late John Forster, M.P. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. [Ijondon, 1883. j 
Arbuthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, prefixed to ed. of his Minutes. 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archivo Portuguez 
* Oriental A valuable and interesting 
i collection published at Nova Goa, 185/ 

Archivio Storioo Itallano. 

The quotations are from two articles 
in the Appendice to the early volumes, 
viz. : 

(1) Eelazione di Leonardo da Ca* 

Masser sopra il Commercio 
dei Portogbesi neir India 
(1606). App. Tom. IL 1845. 

(2) Lettere di Giov. da Empbli, e 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo zio (1530). App .Torn. IIL 
1846. 

xxvii 
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FULLER TITLES OF ROOKS QUOTED. 


Amaldy Edwin. The light of Asia (as told ! 
in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 1879. 

Assemanii Joseph Simonius, Syrus Moro- 
nita. Bibliotheca Orientalis Olimentino- 
Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Romae, 
17194728. 

Ayeetl Akbery. By this spelling are dis- 
tinguished quotations from the tr. of 
Francis Gladwin, hrst published at Cal- 
cutta in 1783. Most of the quotations^ 
are from the London edition, 2 vols. 4to. 
1800. 

Baber. Memoirs of Zehir-od-din Mu- 
hammed Baber, Empei'or of Hindustan. 

. . . Translated partly by the late John 
Leyden, Estj., M.D., partly by William 
Erskine, ISfxi., &c. London and Edinb., 
4to. 1826. 

Baboo and other Tales, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith & Elder. 
London, 1834. (By Augustus Prinsep, 
B.O.S., a brother of James and H. 
Thoby Prinsep.) 

Bacon, T. First Impressions of Hindustan. 

2 vols. 1837. 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vol, ii. 
Manufactures and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

Bailey, Nathan. Diction. Briktnnicum^ 
or a more Compleat Universal Etymol. 
English Diet. Ac. The whole Revis’d 
and lmi)rov’d by N. B., 4‘tX<5Xo7os, 
Folio. 1730. 

Baillie, N. B. E. Digest of Moohummudan 
law applied by British Courts in India. 

2 vols. 1865-69. 

Baker, Mem. of Gen. Bir W. E., R.E., 
K.C.B. Privately printed. 1882. 

Balbi, Gasparo, Viaggio dell’ Indio Ori- 
entali. 12mo. Venetit, 1590. 

Baldaeue, P. Of this w^riter Burnell used 
the Dutch ed., Naauwkeurige Beschry- 
vinge van Malabar en Choromandel, 
folio, 1672, and Ceylon, folio, 1672. 

I have used the German ed., contain- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaitige 
Ausftlhrliche Beschreibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost-lndischen Kusten Malaliarund 


B&nyan Tree, The. A Poem, Printed for 
private circulation. Calcutta, 1856. 

(The author was Lt.-Col. >B. A. Yule, 
9th Lancers, who fell before Delhir 
Juno 19, 1857.) 

Barbaro, losafa. Viag^o alia Tan^ Ac* 
In Jiamuno^ tem. ii. Also E.T. by 
W. Thomas, Clerk of Council to King 
Edward VI., embraced in Travels to 
Tana and Persia, Hak. Boo., 1873. 

N.B.— -It is impossible to discover 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Pre- 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printed fromILn unpublished MB. 

Barbier de Mdynard, Diotiouuaire G5(^r. 
Hist, et Litter, de la Perse, Ac. Ex> 
trait , . . de Yaqout. Par 0. B. de M. 
Large 8vo. Paris, •1861. 

Barbosa. A Description of the Coasts of 
E. Africa and Malabaf in the beginning 
of the 16th century^ By Duaz^ Bar- 
bosa. Transl. Ac., By Hon. H. E. J, 
Stanley. Hak. soc., 1666. 

Lisbon Ed. Livro do Duarte 

Barbosa. Being No. VI 1. in CoUec^fio 
do Noticias pam a Historia e Geograha, 
Ac. Publ. pela Academia Ee^ das 
Scioncias, tomo ii. Lisboa, 1812. 

Also in tom. ii. of Ramusio. 

Bairetto. Relation de la Province de 
Malabar. Fr.<,r. 8vo. , Paris, 1646. 

Originally pub. in Italian. Roma, 1645. 

Barros, JoHo de. Decadas de Asia, Dos 
feitos que os Portuguezes hzeram na 
Conquista e Descubrimento das Terras 0 
Mares do Oriente. • * 

ost of the quotations are taken from 
the edition in 12mo., Lisboa, 1778,, 
issued along with Cqpto in 24 vols. 

The 6rst Decad was vriginally printed 
in 1552, the 2nd in 1550, the 3ra m 1563, 
the 4th as completed bv Lavanha in 
1613 (liarbosa-Maehado, Bible X^ustt. ii. 
up. 606-607, as correctdbl by Figaniere, 
liiOlioffr. Hitt. Port. p. 169)i. A- B. 

In some of Bumell's quotarions ho 
uses the 2Dd ed. of Decs. I. to iii. 



Coromandel, als auch der Insel Zeylon 
. . . benebst einer . . . Entdeckuog 
der Abgbterey der Ost-Indischen Hey- 
den. . . . Folio. Amsterdam, 1672. 
BaldeUi-Boni* Btoria del Milione. 2 vols. 

Firemw, 1827. • 

Baldwin, Capt. J. H. Large and Bmall 
Game of Bengal and the N.W. Pro- 
vinces of India."^ 1876. a 
Balfour, Br. E. Oydqoaedia of India. 

[3rd ed. London, im.} 

[Ball, J. D. Things Chinese, being Notes 
on various S^jects connected with 
China. Srd ed. London, 1900. 

Ball, V. Jungle Life in India, or the 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist. London, 1880*) 

Baaama, Narrative of Insumetien at, in 
1781. a4to. Calcutta, 178^ 
at Roorkee, 1853. 


into chapters, and 1 have transferred 
the references to the edition of 1778, 
^ from which all m% own quotations are 
m%de, whenever I coqld identify the 
passages, having myself no convenient 
access to the older editions* 

Barth^A. Les Religions de Tlnde, Paris, 

JUso English translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. TrUbner's Or. ^ries. • 1882* 
Baitian, Adolf, Dr. Die Vblker dee Oest- 
lichen Asien, Stttdlen und Eelson: 8yo. 
Leip%iil86&^ena, 1871. 

Boalo, Rev. ^muel. Travsle of fal»4dnik. 
and Sut^*ynn, B^dbiit interim* from 
to^di^* Bm. 8ro. 1869. 
Boamoil, John. ComimaatMTO 

the Mj^ern Aryan lAQg^ee of M 


Ac. 3vole.8vo. 187B49, 

— Seealsolni^i^GiosfarAa 
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BeatsOA^ Lt.-Col. A« View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun. 4to. London, 1800* 

[Belcher, Capt. Sir E. Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Sainarang, during the 
year$ 1843-46, employed surveying the 
Islands of the Eaetem Aronip^ago. 
2 vols. London, 1846.] 

Bellew, H. W. Journal of a Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1867 under 
Major Lumaden. 8vo. 1862. 

[The Kaces of Afghanistan, being A 

Brief Account of the^Mncipal Nations 
inhabiting that Country. Calcutta and 
London, 1880,] 

JBelon, Pierre, du Mans. Les Obeeryatione 
de Plvsievrs Singularitds et Choses 
memoraV>les, trouu4es en Grece, Asie, 
^d6e,^^ypte, Arabie, Ac. Sm. 4to. 

Bengal, Deacriptfire Ethnology of, by Col. 
E. T. Dalton. Foljo. Calcutta, 1872. 

Ben^ Annual, or Literary Keepsake, 
1.831*32. 


Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1848. This 
was I believe an extended edition of Do 
Rosario’s * Complete Monumental Regis- 
ter,’ Calcutta, 1815. But I have not 
been able to recover trace of the Ijook. • 
Bensoni, Girolamo. The Travels of, 
(1642-56), orig. Venice, 1672. Tr. and ed. 
bi' Admiral W. H. Smyth, HaK. Soc, 


{Bemoaetle, J. Voyage to China, includ- 
ing a Visit to the Bombay Presidency, 
2 vols. Londbn, 1850.] * 

Beechi, P^ire. Qootoo Paramfrttan. 


[Beyeridge, H. The District of Bakarganj, 
its History and otatistica. London, 1876.] 
Bhotan and the History of the Dooar War. 

By Bi^eon Bennie, M.D. 1866. 

Bir^S Ouhrat^ The Political and Statisti- 
cail History of Guzerat, transl. frort the 
Peieian^oi Ali Mohammed Khan. Or* 
Tr, Fund. 8vo. 1835. 


fiirdL Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop). The 
^Iden Chenoneee, and the Way 
Tether. 1883. 

Bird% japm* Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
IsabenaB. 2vo{s. 1880. 

BiriHruod (Sir) 0eoig6, C.S.L, M.D« The 
Industml Arts of India. 1880. 

Report on The Old Records of the 
India OMce, with Supplementary .Note 
A^miModk SeccJlLd iCeprint. 

— -aid Fost^, W, The First Letter 
Book of the Bast India Oompsihy, 
160040, London, 1898.] 

[Bkokar» Li^Col. V, Memoir dl the British 
^y Jn In^ in 181749, % vole. 


The JWna of British 
^ London, 1888*91. 

BhpBiliAelOh . VAoalmlar einaelner 

Amlrihaee .u]nd Bedensarten, walehe 
mn der PAiUpj^aoehen In- 


seln eigenthUmlich sind. Dnick von Dr. 
Karl Hokert in Leitmeritz, 1882. 

Bluteail,« Padre D. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portiiguez Latino, Aulico, Anatomico, 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 

. , , Lisboa, 1712-21. 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemento, 1727*28. 

Bocarro. DecA^ 13 da Historia da India, 
com^ta por Antonio B. (Published by 

• the Koyal Academy of Lisbon). 1876. 

Bocairo. Detailed Report (Porti^ese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Settle- 
ments in India, MS. transcript in India 
Office. Geog. Dept, from B.M. Sloane 
MSS. No. 197, fol. 172 seqq. Date 1644. 

Bocharti Hieroaoicon. In vol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and Elephants. 1884. 

Bogle. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Boileau, A. H. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Rajwarain 1835. 4to. Calcutta, 1837. 

BoldAPsele, Gulielmus de. Itiuerarium 
in the TfiemuruE of 1604. v. 

ii, p. 9.5, also in ed. of same by 
1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. L. 
Grotefend in XeitEcJirifi des Histor. 
Vereins fiir Nieder Sachsen, Jahrgang 
1852. Hannover, 1855. 

Bole Pougis, by H. M. Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1861. 


Bombay. A Description of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
Portuguese concerning it, from the 
year 1661 to the present time. 12mo. 
Printed in the year 1724. 

[Bond, E. A. Speeches of the Manager and 
Counsel in the Trial of Warren Hastings, 
4 vols. London, 1869-61.] 

Bongarsii, Oesta Dei dor Francos. Folio. 
Hanoviae, 1611. 

BontiUS, Jacobi B. Hist. Natural ot Medic. 
Indiae Orientalis Libri Sex. Printed 
with Fiso, q.v. 

[Boss, S. C. The Hindoos as they are : A 
Description of the Manners, Customs, 
and Inner Life of Hindoo Society in 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1881. 

Bosquojo das PossessOes, Ac. See p. 8096. 

[Boswell, J. A. C. Manual of the Nelloro 
District. Madras, 1887.] 

BmBlOi Simlio. Tombo do Estado da 
* India. 1564. Forming a part of the 
SdbM^oe, q.v. ' 

Bour^or, Col. (Sir Geoige). Eight 
Mouths' Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1868. 

Bowring, Sir John. The Kingdom And 
People of SiAm. 2 vols; 8vo. 1857. 

Boyd, Hugh. The Indian ObsemiS with 
life. Letters, Ao. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 
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Brigg’s Fixishta. H. of the Bise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India. Trans- 
lated from the Or^. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Pirishta. By John Briggs, Lieut- 
CoL Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

[Brinckman, A. The Bifle in Cashmere : A 
Narrative of Shooting Expeditioas, 
liondon, 1862.] 

Brookfi) T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
&c., in East India. Small 4to. 1752. * 

Broome, Capt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 8vo. 
1850. Only vol. i. published. 

Broughton, T. D. Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1813. [New ed. London, 1892.] 

Brace's Annals. Annals of the Honourable 
E. India Company. (1600-1707-8.) By 
John Bruce, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 3 vols. 
4to. 1810. 

Brugsoh Bey (Dr. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu- 
ments. E.T. 2nd ed. 2 voK 1^1. 

Buchanan, Claudius, D.D. Christian Re- 
searches in Asia. 11th ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

[ Also $ee Eastern India. 

[Buchanan, Dr. Francis (afterwards Hamil- 
ton). A Journey . . . through . . . 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar . . . &c. 
3 vols. 4to. 1807.] 

Borckhardt, J. L. See p. 815rt. 

Burke, The Writings and Correspondence 
of the Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. e 

Buzman, The : His Life and Notions. By 
ShwayYoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Bumes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 
3 vols. 2nd ed. 1835. 

[Bumes, J. A Visit to the Court of Scinde. 
London, 1831.] 

Bumouf, Eugene. Introduction h. THia- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. i. 
alone published.) 4to. 1844. 

Burton, Capt. R. F. Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 8 vols. 1856-56. 

[ Memorial Edition, 2 vols. London, 

1893.] ^ • 

S(^de, or the Unhappy Valley. #2 

vols. 1861. 

Sind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

— - — - Camoens. 0$ LtmadaSf Englished 
by R. F. Burton. 2 vols. 18^, And 
2 vols. of Life and Commentary, 1881. 

Ooa and the Blue Mountains. 1861. 

[ Xhe Book of the Thouajs^nd Nights 

and a Night, translated from the Arabic 
^ Capt. Bir R. F. Burton, edited by L. 
C. Smitbers. 12 vols. London, 1894,] 

Busbe^tti^ A. Gialemi. Otnnia quiie extant. 
Amstelod, FVovi’', 1680 


[Busteed, H. E. Echoes of Old Calcutta. 
3rd ed. Calcutta, 1867. 

[Buyers, Rev. W. Recollections of Northern 
India. London, 1848.] 

Cadamosto, Luisda. Navega^iLo Primeira. 

In Oollec^'So do Noticias of the Aca- 
demia Real das Sciencias. Tomo 11. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rev. Dr. (afterwards Bishop). A 
Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
vidian or SoiiJ^h Indian Family of Lan- 
guages. 2nd ed. Rovd. and Enlarged, 

Caldwell, Right Rev. Bishop, Pol. and 
Gen. History of the District of Tinne* 
velly. Madras, 18^1. 

, Dr. R. (now Bishop). Lectures on 

Tinnevelly Missions.® 12mo. Ijondon, 
1857. ^ 

Ca’ Masser. Kelakione di Lionardo in 

Archivio Storico Italiano, q.v. 

Cambridge, R. Owen. An Account of the 
War in India l)etweou the English and 
French, on the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). 4tt). 1761. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions in 

* Malayan India. 1865. 

Camdes, Luiz de. *Os Lusiadas. Folio od. 
of 1720, and Paris ed., 8vo., of 18^17 
are those used. 

[Campbell, Maj.-Gen. John. A Personal 
Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service 
among the Wild Trils3st>f Kbondistau. 
Loj^don, 1864. 

[Campbell, Col. W. The Old Forftst Ranger. 
London, 1853.] , 

Capmany, Ant. Memorfks Hist< eobre la 
Marina, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona. 
4 vols. 4to. Madrid, 1779. ^ 

Cardim, T. Relation do^Ja rfovinc© du 
ITapon, du Malabar, Ac. (trad, du 
Portug.). Tournay, 1645. • 

[Carey, W. H. The Good Old Days of 
Honblo. John Company. 2 vols. Simla, 
1882.] 

Carletti, Francesco. Raglonamenti di-— 

_ Fiorentino, sopra le cose d#lui veduto 
ne’ suoi Viaggi, (1594-1606). First 
published in Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
12mo. 

Camegy, Patrick, See List of Glossaries* 

Carpini, Joannes de Plano. Hist. Monga- 
lornm, e8. by D'Avesao, in Reouell de 
Vayages et ae M^moires de [a ioc. de 
’ G^ographie, tom, iv. 1837. 

Cafracoioll. 0. Life of Lord Clive. *4 vols, 
8vo. No date (C, 1786). 

It ir not certain who wrote this 
ignoble book, btit the author must have 
Mn in India. 

Oastanheda, FentSo Lopes de. Historia 
do descobrimento e eonqnista da India. 

The original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 16614561 (In 8 vols. 4to and 
VoUaI “nd w* rewntod *t in 
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1833 (8 vol». sm. 4to). This last ed. 
is iised in quotations of the Port. text. 

Oistanheda was the first writer on 
Indian affairs {Barbosa Macluuhf Bill. 
Lusit.f ii. p. 30. See also Figamere, 
Bibliographia JJist. Port.^ pp. 165-167). 

He went to Goa in 1528, and died in 
Portugal in 1559. 

Castafieda. The First Booke of the His- 
tone of the Discouerie and Conquest of 
the East Iiidiaa. . . . Transld. into 
English by N, L.(itchfield), Gentleman. 
4to. London, 1582. 

The translator has^Often altered the 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of the Port, in the ed. 
of 1833. It is jioasible, however, that 
Litchfield had the first ed. of the first 
book (1551) J^oforo him, whereas the 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the^Way Thither. By H. 
Yule, Hak. yoc.*8vo. 2 vols. (Con- 
tinuously paged.) 1866. 

[Catron, F. F. A History of the Mogul 
Dynasty in India. London, 1826.] 

Cavenagh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Orfeur, Reminis- 
cences of an Indian Oftioi.'il. 8va. 1884. 

Ceylonese Vocabulary. List of Native 
. WordvS commonly occurring in Official 
Correspondence and^other Documents. 
Printed by order of the Government. 
Columbct, June 1869, 

[Chamberlain, B. H. Things Japanese, 
being Notes on V'arious Subjects con- 
nectoti witfi Japan. 3rd ed. London, 
1898.] ^ 

Chardin, A^oyagos en Perse. Several edi- 
tions are cpioted, €.g, Amsterdam, 4 vols, 
4to, 1735 ; by Cangfiis, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

Chamocl^’s Hist, of Marine Architecture. 

2vjjls. 1801. 

ChafterSl'^c. , of the East India Company 

(a vol. in Iiflia Office without datej 

Chaud^, Baron Sta n . A poryu sur 1 es Mon- 
uaies Russes, &c. 4to. St. PCitersbourg, 
1836-37. 

[Cheyers, N. A, A Manual of Medical Juris- 
pnidence for India, Calcuttti, 1870.] 

Childers, It. A Dictionary of the Pali 
Language. 187§. * 

Chitty, S. C. The Ceylon Gasetteer# Cey- 
lon, 1834. 

Cho^ Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, &o., by Viscountess Falk- 
land. 2 vols. 1867. f 

Clesaede Leon, Travels of Pedro, )jCd. by 
cTMarkham. Hak. Soo. 1864. 

Clarkfc Capt. H, W., R.E. Tranalatiofl of 
the fimndar N&ma of M/MmU Lon- 
don, 188L • 

Clavijo. Itinerairo de I’Ambassade Espa- 
gnql© k Samarcaiide, in 1403-1406 (ori- 
ginal SiMUiiab, with Russian version by 
Breenevevsky). Bt. Petersburg, 1881. 

Embaesy of Buy Oonsalea de, to 
the Oomrt of Timour. E*^T. by C* 
Workham. Hak, Soo, im. 


Cleghom, Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardens 
of S, India. 8vo. 1861. 

Coast of^ Coromandel : Regulations for the 
Hon. Cornp.’s Black Troops on the. 
1787. 

Cobamivias, Tesoro de la Lengua Castollana 
o Espaflola, compvosto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian de. Folio. Madrid, 1611. 

Cocks, Richard. Diary of , Cape- 

Morchant in the English Factory at 
Japan (first j)ubli3hed from the original 
M«. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Maimde Thompson, 
2 vols. Hak. Soc. 1883. 

Cogan. See Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Life of, forming the first vol, 
of tho collection of his Essays, by his 
son, Bir E. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Collet, B. The Brabmo Year-Book. Brief 
Records of Work and Life in the l"hcistic 
Churches of India. London, 1876 setgp 

Collingwood, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of the China Sea. 
8^0. 1868. 


Colomb, Capt. R.N. Slave-catching in the 
Indian Ocean. 8vo. 1873. 

Colonial Papers. See Sainsbury. 
Competition- wallah, Letters of a (by G. 0. 

Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 
1761. 


Conti, Nicolo. See. Pogglus ; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 

[Cooper, T. T. The Mishmeo Hills, an 
Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open out new Routes for 
Commerce. London, 1873. ] 

Cordiner, Rov.?^. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 1807. 

Cornwallis, Correspondence of Charles, 
First Marquis. Edited by 0. Ross. 3 
vols. 1859. 


Correa, Gaspax, Lendas da India por. 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed chronicle of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by tho Royal Academy of 
Lisbon-~4 vdls. in 7, in 4to, 1858-1864. 
The author went to India apimrently 
with Jorge de Mello in 1512, and at an 
early date began to make notes for his 
* lustory. The latest year that he men- 
e Sons as having in it written a part of 
his history is 1561. Tho date of his 
death il not known. 

Moat of tho o notations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
are from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, howeve^ taken from “Tho 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
his Vi^royalty, from the Lendas da 
India <5f Gaspor Correa,” by the Hon. 
E. J. Stanley (now Lord Stanley of 
Alderley). Hak. Soc. 1869. 

Qoryat, T. Crudities. Repnited from 
the ©d. of 161L 3 vols. 8vo. 1776, 
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CotnitO) Dlojg6 46* e^ltlioii of t^e 09* 
oit d aa 4a Asia quotod habitually is 
that of 1778 (see Bairos). The 4th 
Decade (€ottto*a first) was published 
drst in 1802, fol. ; the 6th, 1612; the 
6th, 1614 : the 7th, 1616 ; the 8th, 1673 ; 
5 bo^s of the 12th, Paris, 1646, The 
, 9th was hrst published in an edition 
issued in 1736 ; and 120 jpp. of the 10th 
(^hen,, is not dear). But the whole 
of the loth, in ten books, is included in 
the publication of 1778. The 11th was 
' lost, and a substitute by the editor is 
given in the ed. of 1778. Couto died 
10th Dec. 1616. 

*- — — ‘ Dialogo do Soldodo Pratico {written 
. in 1611, printed at lisbon under the 
title Observa^Ges, Ac., 1790), 

Cowley, Abraham. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio ed. of 1700. 
CtawfUrd, John. Descriptive Diet, of the 
Indian Islands and adjacent countries. 
8vo. 1866. 

— — Malay Dictionaij, A Grammar 
and Diet, of the Malay Lanj^iage. 
Vol, i. Dissertation and Grammar. 
Vol, ii. Dictionary. Loudon, 1862. 

Journal of an Embassy to Siam 

and Cochin China. 2nd ea. 2 vols. 
1838. (Pirated. 4to, 1828.) 

Journal of an Embassy to the 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to, 1829. 
[Crooks, W. The Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India. 1st ed. 
1 vol. Allahabad, 1893 ; 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1S96. 

The Tribes and Castes of the 
North-Western Provinces end Oudh, 
4 vols. Calcutta, 1896.] 1 

Cmmingham, Capt Jos%)h Davy, B.E. 
History of ^e Sikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation io the Battles of the Sutlej. 
8va 2nd ed. 1853, (1st ed. 1849.) 
Corniintfinffli, Major Alex., B.E. Ladalc, 
Phi^ical, Statistical, and Historical. 
8v0* 1854. 

CilliAlllEham, M.-Gen., B.E., C.S.t. (the 
, same). Reports of the Archaeological 
; Stinrey of India. Vol. i., Simla, fl71. 
Vgl. sdx., Calcutta, 1886. 

0ye9«d«A The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8vo. 


DaMiftaii, The; or, School of Hailnegs, 
Transl. from the Persian by Dsyid Shea 
and Anthony Trover* (Or.*Tr« Fund.) 
31^ i>^ 

D*AoiliA%' Dr* Oiwm* Contributions to 
the Hm. ot lhd«hPffiri»iga«M Hhihhi* 
BUitlcs. iiaidic. BemSay^ 

DaChuna* 

D’Albuaumne, Aionsb. 

FeSo, Ltoboa, 1^. . ... . : 


Dalr^ple, A. The tkiantal Eepertoi^ 
Originally published in numbers, 1791- 
, 97), then at the expense of the £.1. Co. 
2 vols. 4to. 1808, 

Damlani a Odas, Diensis Oppugnatio. Ed* 
1602. 

I)e Bello Csflabaioo* ^ 

Chronica. ' 

Dampier’s Vosrages. (Collection including 
sundry others). 4 vols. Svo. London, 
1729. 

[Danvers, F. C., and Foster W. Iiettera 
received by tne £.1. Co. from its Servants 
in the East. 4 vols. Ijondon, 1896-1900.] 

D'Anville. Eolairoissemeiui sur k Carte do 
rinde. 4to. Paris, 1763. 

Darmesteter, James. ^Ormaxd et Ahriman. 
1877. 

The Zendavesta. *(Sacr©d Books of 

the East, vol. iv.) 1^0. 

Davidson, Col. C. (Bengal Engineers). 
Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Upper India. 2 vols. 8vo. 1843. 

Davies, T. Lewis 0., M.A. A BupPle* 
meptal EngUsh OlcssBzy. 8vo. 1881. 

Davlh, Voyages and Works of John. B<i. 
by A. H. Markham. Hak. Soc. 1880. 

[Davy, J* An Account of the Interior -of 
Ceylon. London, 1821.] 

Dawk Bungalow, IThe ; or, Is his appoint- 
ment pucka 1 (By G. 0. TroymyaU). 
In Fraser's Mag., 1866, vol. Ixid. pp. 
215-231 and pp7S82-391. , 

Day,® Dr. Francis, The Pishes of India. 
2w)ls.4to, 1876-1878. 

DeBsy, J. and J, ^^Indien Orienialis.’* 
lOnarts, 1699.1614.* ^ ^ 

The quotations from this are ohiedy 
such a« were derived through it by Mr, 
Bumell from Linsohoten, b^t* he had 
a copy of the latter. 1^ noxe^s from the 
dimy. Ifntv. that Un^oten'e text is 
altered aud re-arranged in^De Bry, and 
that the Collection Is remarkable for 
endless misprints* , - 

De Bngsy, Lettres de M«, de Laliy et anbrae* 
Pan)^ 1766. V 

,De Candolle, Alphonse. ^cs 

Plantes CuliiT^es. *8vm Haris, 18^. 

De Cdkfcro, D. JoSo de. . Primeiro Boterio 
da Costa da India, dewie atd. Dio. 

Ssgundo MB. AuiogMib. Boiito, 18^. 

De CaetM. § Koteiro* de Dom Joam, do 

liirBoxoisoAnnode,^!. 

DesCNilMm^^Aude^^ 

gbSStTlMI^ nelk ' ludie Oi^mi 

; ‘ IMo. mece wiuiA'i^ 

' viouaieide eodtahAig «meh lessnsew/ 

Dt' hifc 
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Della Tomba, Marco. Published by De 
Gubematis. Florence, 1878. 

Della Valle, Pietro. Viagfi^ de , il Pel- 

legrino, desoritti, da lui medeairoo in 
Lettere Familiari . . . (1814 - 1626). 
Originally j^ublished at Rome, 1650-53. 

The Edition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (bur printed at Turin), 
1848. 2 vols. in small 8vo. 


r From the O.E. Tr. of 1664, by 

G. Havers. 2 vols. ed. by E. Grey. 
Hak«8oc. 1891.] 

Dellon. Relation de requisition de Ooa. 

1688. Also E.T., Hfll, 1812. 

De Monfart, H. An Exact and Curious 
Survey of all the East Indies, even to 
Canton, the chiefe citie of China. Folio. 
1615. (A wortBless lx>ok.) 

De Moxga, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islands, ea. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soc. :(^868, 

[Dennys, N.B. Dei»riptive Dictionary of 
British Malaya. London, 1894.] 

De Orta, Garcia. See Garcia. 

De Saoy, Silvestro. Chrestomathie Arabe. 

2nd ed. 8 vols. Paris, 1826-27. 
Desidexi, P. Ipolito. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a re.sidonoe in 'nbot, 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society. 
1714.1729. , 

Diocionario della Len^a Castellana com- 
puesto por I’Academia Real. 6 vols. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 


Dioty. of Words used in the East Indies, 
^d ed. 1805. (List of Glossaries, Mo. 6.). 

Dies, Friedrich. EtymologischeseWdrter- 
budPder Romanischen ^rachen. 2te. 
Ausgabe. 2 ^Is. 8vo. !^nn, 1861-62. 
Dilemma, The? (A novel, by Col. G. 
Chesney, R.E.) S^ls. 1875. 

Dipa^lGi^ The Dipavamso: edited and 
translated ^y H. Oldenberg. London, 
1879. ^ • 

Diplozdi Arab!. See Amari. 


Dirom. Narrative of the Campaign in 
India which terminated the War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 
D^Ohsson, Baron C. Hist, des Mongols. 

La Hd^e et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols* 
Dom Manuel of Pdftu^al, Letter of. Re- 
print of did Italian version, *by A. 
Burnell. 1881. 

Also Latin in Grynaeus, Novus Orbis. 
Dom, Bernhard. {Ust. of |he Afghans, 
translated from the Persian of Neamet 
Allah. In Two Parts. 4ta (©r. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 

Dosabliai Flramji. Hist, of the Parsis. 

2vola. 8vo. 1884. ^ 

Dostoyeffski. 1881. Seep.Hm, 


Dougl^ Revd. Oarstairs. Chinese-English 
piotionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
of An^y, Imp. 8vo. Lon- 

[PfWlflill, J. Bombay and Western India. 
2 vols. London, 1898.] 

C 


Dowion. See Elliot. 

Doi^ and Engelmann. Glossaire des Mots 
Espagnols et Portugais derives de 
TAfabe, par R. D. et W, H. F. 2nd ed. 
liOide, 1869. 

OoBterlingen. Verklarende Lijst 

der Nederlandsche Woorden die mit het 
Arabsch, Hebreeiiwsch, Chaldeeuwsch, 
Perzisch, en Turksch afkomstig zijn, 
door R. Dozy. S’ Gravenhage, 1867. 
(Tract.) 

Supplement aux Dictionnaires 

Arabes. 2 vols. 4to. 

Drake, The World Encompassed by Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628). Edited by W. S. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soc. 1856. 

Drummond, R. Illustrations of the Gram- 
matical parts of Guzaratteo, Mahrattee, 
and English Languages. Folio. Bom- 
bay, 1808. 

Dxy Leaves from Young Egypt, by an ex- 

Political (E. B. Kfwtwick). 1849. 

Dubois, Abb5 J. Desc. of the Character, 
Manners, &o., of the People of India. 
E.T. from French MS. 4to. 1817. 

[Dufferin and Ava, Marchioness of. Our 
Viceregal Life in India. New edition. 
London, 1890.] 

Dunn. A New Directory for the East 
Indies. London, 1780. 

Dn Tertre, P. Hist. C5n5rale des Antilles 
Habitues par les Francois. Paris, 1667. 

Eastern India, The History, Antiquitie.s, 
Topography and Statistics of. By Mont- 
gomery Martin (in reality compiled 
entirely from the papers of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, whose name does not appear 
at all in a very diffuse title-page !) 3 
vols. 8vo. etSSo. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Btusteed. 
Calcutta, 1882. [3rded. Calcutta, 1897.] 

[Eden, Hon. B. Up the Country, 2 vols. 
London, 1866.] 

Eden, R. A. Hist, of Trauayle, Ac. R. 
Jugge. Small 4to. 1577. 

Edxisi. G4ographie. (Fr. Tr.)par Amed^e 
Jaubert. 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1836. 
(Soc, de G5ogr. ) 

[Edwardes, Major H. B. A Year on the 
I^njab Frontier. 2 vols. London, 1851. 

[Egerton, Hon. W. An Illustrated Hand- 

* book of Indian Arms, being a Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 

• exhibited at the India Museum. Lon- 
don, 1880,] 

Elgin, Lord. Letters and Journals of 
James Eighth Earl of E. Edited by T. 
Walrond. 1872. 

Elliot. The Hist of India as told by its 
own Historians. Edited from the Posth. 
Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot^ K.O.B., by 
Prof. John DoWBOn. 8 vols, Svo. 1867- 
1877. 

Elliot, Sir Walter. Coins of S, India, be- 
longing to the new ed, of Mumismata 
Orientalia. Not yet issued (Nov. 1885). 
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Elphinstone, Tbo Hon. Mount-Stewart, 

Life of, by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Elphinstone, The Hon. Mount • Stewart. 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubool. 
New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1839. 

Emerson Tennent. An Account of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir .Tamos. 2 vols. 
8vo. [3rd ed. 1859.] 4th ed. 1860. 

Empoli, Giovanni da. Letters, in Archivio 
Storico Italia no, q.v. 

Eredia. See Godinho. 

Evelyn, John, Esq., F.R.S., The Diary of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (First i)ublished 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 

Fahian, or Fah-hian. See Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. New Hindustani -English 
Dictionary. Banaras (Benares), 1879. 

Fankwae, or ('anton before Treaty Days; 
by an Old Resident. 1881. 

Faria y Sousa ( Manoel). Asia Portuguesa. 
3 vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

E.T. by Oapt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dictionnaire Malais-Francjais et 
Fran^ais-Malais, 4 vols. V^ienne, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Joseph. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the Veno- 
mous Snake.s of the Indian Peninsula. 
Folio. 1872. 

Federici (or Fcdrioi). Viuggio do M. Ccsaro 
do F, — neir India Oricntale et oltra 
ITndia. In Venctia, 1.587. Also in 
vol. iii. of Ramu.sio, ed. 1606. 

Ferguson. A Dictionary of the Hindostan 
Language. 4to. London, 1773. 

Fergusson, James, D.C.L.^ F.R.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Easteni Architecture. 
8vo. 1875. 

[Ferrier, J. p. Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Boloochis- 
tan. fjondon, 1856. | 

Fifth Report from the Helect Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the E.l. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Filet, G. F. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. Leiden, 1876. 

Firishta, Scott's. Ferishta's H. of the Dek- 
kan from the great Mahommedan Con- 
quests. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott. 2 vols. 
4to. Shrewsbury, 1794. ^ 

Briggs’s. See Briggs. * ^ 

Flaconrt) Hist, de la Grande isle Mada* 
|:MCar, compos^e par le Siedr de. 4to. 

Fluckiger. See Haabnry. 

Fonseca, Dr. J. N. da. Hist, and Archaeo- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forbes, A. Kinloch. See BAs M&IA. 

[Forbes, Capt. C, J. F. S. British Burmah, 
and its People, l>eing Sketches of Native 
Mam^rs, Customs, and Religion* Lon- 
don, 1878.] 


Forbes, Gordon S. Wild Life in Canara 
and Gan jam. 1885. 

Forbes, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols, 
4to. 1813. [2nded. 2 vols. 1834.] 

Forbes, H. 0. A Naturo list’s Wanderings 
in the Indian Archipelago. . 1885. 

Forbes Watson’s Noonenclature, A List of 
Indian Products, Ac., by J. F. W., 
M.A., M.D., &c. Part II., largest 8vo. 
1872. 

[ The Textile Manufactures and the 

(\).stiimes of the People of India. Lon- 
don, 1866.] 

Forrest, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

the Mergui Archipelago, &e., by , 

Esq. 4t<j. London, 1/92. 

Voyage to New Guinea and Hie 

Moluccas from Balambangan, 1774-76. 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8v(5; Ixmdon, 1808. 
Original ed., Calciftta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, &c. 8vo. London, 1872. [2nd 
ed, liondon, 1899.] 

Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
Mission to Yarkund in 1873. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danvers, F. 0. 

[Francis, E. B. "Monograph on Cotton 
Manufacture in the Punjab. Lahore, 
1884. 

[Francis, Sir P. The Francis Letters, ed. 
bv Bcata Francis and Eljza Keary. 2 
vols. Ix>ndon, 1901.J 

Fraser, ^ames Baillie. Journal 9 ,f a I'our 
through Part of the Snowy liange of the 
HimaiA Mountains. Ctp. 182(). 

[ The Persian Adventurer. • 3 vols. 

london, 1830.] 

Frere, Miss M. Deccan Days, '/iiii^loo 
%iry Legends current if78. India, 1868. 

Frescohaldi, Lionardo. Viag^i im Terra 
Santa di Ta F. ed. altri. Firenze, 1862 ; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in Letters ; 
being 9 years Travels. Begun 1672. 
Ami Fim.shod 1681. .Folio, London, 
1698. 

No work has lieen more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossary. 

Fnllarton, C«if. View^of English Interests 
injlndia. 1787. ^ 

V 

GaUand, Antoine. Journal pendant son 
S6jour k Constantinople, lo72-73i An- 
not6 Oh. Schefer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1881. 

Galvano, A. Discoveries of the World, 
with E.T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
C.B. Hak. Soo., 1868. 

Garcia. Colloqnios dos Bimples e Dre^as 
6 Oousas Medecinaes da India, e a&n de 
Algumas Fructas aohadas nella , • , 
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conipostos pelo Dontor Garcia de Orta. 
Pbysico del Kei Joao 3'\ 2a edicilo. 
Lisboa, 1872. 

(Printed nearly page for page with the 
original edition, which was printed at 
Goa by Joslo de Eredem in 1563.) A 
most valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sanse. 

Oarcin de Tassy. Particularit^s de la Re- 
ligion Musulmane dans I'lndo. Paris, 
1851. 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Robinson. 
2ndcd. 1878. 

Gamier, Francis. Vo:^ge d’Exploration 

en Tndo-Chine. 2 vols. 4to and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeister. Scriptomm Arabum de 
Rebus Indicis I^i ot Opusciila Inodita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A, Chinese Sketches. 1876. 

. Hee List^ Otosmries, 

Gill, Captain William. 'I’he River of 
Golden Sand, The Narrative of a 
Journey through (.!hina and Eastern 
Tibet to Burniah. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 
[Condensed ed., Lf>ndon, 1883.] 

Gleig, Rev. G. K. Mem. of Warren Hast- 
ings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

See Mimro. 

GlOBBOgraphia, by T. S. (Blount). .Folio 
ed, 1674, 

Gmelin. Reise durch Siberion. 1773. 

Godinho de Eredia, Malaca, LJndc Meri- 
dionale et lo Cathay, MS. orig, aiito- 
graphe dt), reproduit et traduft par 
L. Jans.scn. 4to. Bruxelles, li82. 

Gooroo I%xarmattan, writtten in Tamil by 
P. Beschi; E.l# byBabington. 4to. 1822. 

Gouvea,*A. do. lornada do Arccbispo do 
Goa, D. Frey Alcixo do Menezes . . . 

foy as Serras de Malabar, &c. 
Sm. ttmo. ^(.’oimbra, 1606. 

[Gover, C. J?. The Folk-Songs of SoAhem 
India. Madras, 1871.] 

Govinda SAmanta, or the History of a 
Bengal IWiyat, By the Rev, lAl Behitri 
Bay, (>hinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1874. 

Graham, ^aria. Journal of a Residence* 
in India. 4to. •Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book. • 

Grainger, James. The Sugar-Cane, a Poem 
in 4 books, with notes. 4to. 1764. 
Gramatioa Indoataga. Ronm, 1778. 

See p. 4176. 

Grand Rtaster, The, or Adventures^of Qui 
Hi, by Quiz. 1816. • 

«pne of those would-bo funny moun- 
tains of doggerel, begotten hr the success 
of Dr Syntax, and similarly illustrated. I 

Grant, Colosworthy. Rural Life in Bengal. 
Letters from an artist in India to his 
Sisters in England. [The author died in 
Calcutta, 1888.] Large 8vo. 1860. 

Clen, Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1867-58. London, 1873. 


Grant-Duff, Mount-Stewart Klph. Notes of 
an Indian Journey. 1876. 

Greathed, Hervey. Letters written during 
thif Siege of Delhi. 8vo. 1858. 

[Gribble, J. D. B. Manual of Cuddapah, 
Madras, 1875. 

[Grierson, G. A. Bihar Peasant Life. Cal- 
cutta, 1885. 

[Grigg, H. B. Manual of the Nilsigiri Dis- 
trict. Madras, 1880.] 

Groeneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, &c. From Chinese sources. 
Batavia, 1876. 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 

&c. &c. In 2 vols. A new edition. 1772. 

The lirst edition seems to have been 
pub. in 1766. I have never seen it. 
[The 1st ed., of which T tjosscss a copy, 
is <iatGd 17.57.] 

[Growse, F. S. Mathurjf, a District Memoir, 
3rd ed. Allahabad, 1883.] 

Guerreiro, Fernan. Relacion Annual do 
las cosas rpie ban bccho los Padres de la 
Comp, do J. . . . cn (1)600 y (1)601, 
traduzida do Portuguez par Colaijo. 
H(|. 8vo. Valladolid, 1604. 

Gundert. Dr. Malayalam and English 
Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 

Haafher, M. J. Voyages dan.s la P^ninsul© 
Occid, de I'lndo et dans I’ll© de Ceilan. 
Trad, du Hollandois par M, .1, 2 vols, 
8vo. Paris, 1811 . 

[Hadi, S. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 
Dyeing in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. Allahabad, 1896.] 

Hadley. See under Hoors, The, in the 
Glossary. 

Haeckel, Erne.^. A Visit to Ceylon. E.T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, D.avid. Dictionarium Malaico-Lati- 
iiumet Ijfitino-Malaicum. Romae, 1631, 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835 and 1851, 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 1835 and 

1850. Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols. 

Hakluyt. The roforcucos to thi.s name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 5 voD, 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
^ travellers subscwpient to the time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
• aspect to some of the quotations. 

Halhed, Ne B. Code of Gentoo l^aws. 4to. 
London, 1776. 

Hall, Fitz Edward. Modern English, 1873. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Captain. A New 
Account of the East Indies. 

The original publication (2 vols, 8vo.) 
was at Edinburgh, 1727 ; again pub- 
lished, London, 1744. I fear the quota- 
tions are from both ; they differ to a 
small extent in the p^ination. [Many 
of the references have now beoni checked 
with the edition of 1744.] 
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Hamilton, Walter. Hindustan. Oeographi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacent 
Countries. 2 vols. 4to. London^ 1820, 

Hammer -Purgstall, Joseph. Geschichte 
derGoldenon Horde. 8vo. Pesth, 1840. 

Hanbu^ and Flucklger. Pharmacogra- 
phia: A Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
There has been a 2nd ed. 

Hanway, Jonas. Hist. Acc. of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels, &c. 4 vols. 4to. 
1753. 

[Harcourt, Capt. A. F. P. The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Ijahoul, and Spiti. 
London, 1871.] 

Hardy, Revd. Spence. Manual of Bud* 
^ism in its Modern Development. 

The title-page in my copy says 1860, 
but it was first published in 1853. 

Harrington, J. H. Elementary Analysis 
of the Ijaws and Regulations enacted by 
the G.-G. in C. at Fort William. 3 vols. 
folio. 1805-1817. 

Haug, Martin. Essays on the Sacred 
language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis. 8vo. 1878. 

Havart, Daniel, M.I). Op- en Ondergang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Hawkins. The Hawkins* Voyages. Hak. 
Soc. Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Heber, Bp. Reginald. Narrative of a I 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. 3rd ed, 3 vols. 1878. 

But most of the quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. Double columns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (c/terwards Sir) 
William, in Bengal, &c., 1681-1688. | 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, by date ; the later, paged, 
from its sheets printed by the Hak. Soc. 
(still unpublished), [Issued in 2 vols., 
Hak. Soc. 1886.J 

Hebn, V. Eultuipflanzen und Hausthiere 

in ihren Uebergang aus Asien nach 
Griechonland und Italicn so wie in das 
ubrige Europa. 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 

Heidmi» T. Vervaorlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
levels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. Folio, 1638. AlsoSrd ed. 

Herklots, G. B. Qauoou e-Islam. 1832. 
2nd ed. Madn^, 1863. 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmographie, in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652, 

Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4to 
1814. 

Hodges, William. Travels in India during 
the Years 1780-88. 4to. 1793. 

[Hoey, W. A Monograph on Trade and 
Manufactures in Northern India, 
Lucki^w. 1880.] 

Hoiftneister. Travels. 1848. 


Holland, Philemon. The Historie of the 
World, commonly called The Natvrall 
Historie of C. Plinivs Seovndvs. . . , 
Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 
Physic. 2 vols. Folio. London, 1601. 
Holwell, J. Z. Interesting Historical 
Events Relative to the' Province of 
Bengal and the l^pire of Indostan, Ac. 
Parti. 2ndod. 1766. Part II. 1767. 
Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, Ac. 
2 vols. Ed. 1855. 

[Hoole, E. Madras Mysore, and the South 
of India, or a Personal Narrative of a 
Mission to those Countries from 1820 
to 1828. Ix^ndon, 1844.] 

Horsb^h’s India Directory* Various 

editions have been used. 

Houtman. Voyage. See Rpielberuen. I 
believe this is in the same colloction. 
Hue et Gabet. Souven^s d’un Voy^e 
dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine 

r ndant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846. 

vols. 8vo. Paris 1850. [B.T. by W. 
Hazlltt. 2 vols. London, 1852.] 
[Hdgel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjab, with notes by Major 
T. B. Jervis. Xx>ndon, 1846, 

[Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. 
London, 1885.] ^ 

HulsiuB. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1623. 
Hum&yfln. Private Hem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 4to. 1832. 

Humbbldt, W. von. Dio Kawi Sprache 
auf der Insel Java. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. c2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 
Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationum, 
2 vols. 4to. Oxon., 1767. 

Hydur Naik, Hist, of, by Mew^ •Eusr.sin 
AJi Khan Kirmani. Trv^ by Col. W. 
iKles. (Or. IV. Fund). 8vq 1842. 


[Ibbetson, D. 0. J. Outlines of Panjal> 
Ethne^raphy. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Ibu Baithar. Heil und Nahrungsmiitel 
von Abu Mohammed AbdalUh . . . 

' bekaant unter dem Namen Eon Baitbar. 



Ibu Batuta. Voyages d’lbn Bstoutah, 
Texte Aral)e, aocomj^ni^ d*uno 
Traduction par C.» De Fremery et le 
Dr. B. B. Sanguinetti (Soci4t4 Asi- 
ati^ue). 4 vols. Paris, 1858-58. 
Ib&«Khallikan*s Bio|p*aphica} Dictionary. 
Tr, from the Arabic by Baron McQuokm 
deSkm<| 4vols. 4to, Paris, 1842-71. 

India in the EVtb Century. Being a ColL 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, Ac. 
Edited by H. H. M^or, Esq., F.3.A. 
Hak.Boc. 1867. 

Indian Administration of Lord ]|f41en- 
borough, Ed, by Lord Colchester, 8vo. 
18747 
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Indian Antiquary, The, a Journal of Orien- 
tal Besearch. 4to. Bombay, 1872, and 
succeeding years till now. 

Indian Vocabulary. See List of Glossaries* 

Intrigues of a Nabob. By H. F. Thompson. 
See under Nabob is Grx}SSABT. 

Isidori Hispalensis Opera. Folio. Paris, 
1601. 

Ives, Hid ward. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1764, &c. 4to. London, 
1778. 

• 

Jacquemont Victor. Correspondanoe avec 
sa Famille, &c. (1828-32). 2 vols. Paris, 
1832. 

(English TrcSislation.) 2 vola. 1834. 

Jagor, F. Ost-Indische Handwerk und 
Gowerbe. f878. 

Jahanguier, Mem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D. Price •(Or. Tr. Fund). 4 to. 
1829. 

Jal, A. Arch4ologie Navale. 2 vols. large 
8vo. Paris, 1840. 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Rundall, Esq. Hak, Soc. 1850. 

Jarric, P. (B.J.). Kemm Indicarum 
Thesaurus. 3 vols. 12mo. Coloniae, 
1616-16. 


Ehoaeh Abdulkurreem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Kinlock, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N.W.P. 2nd Series. 
4to. 1870. 

Kinneir, John Macdonald. Googr. Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. 1813. 
[Kipling, J. L. Beast and Man in India, 
a Popular Sketch of Indian Animals 
in their Relations with the People, 
liondon, 1892.] 

Kircher, Athan. China Monumentis, Ac. 

Illustrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1667. 
Kirkpatrick, Col. Account of Nepaul, 
4to. 1811. 

Klaproth, Jules. Magasin Asiatique. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Robert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1681. 

Kuzzilbash, The (By J. B. Fraser). 8 vols. 
1828. 

La Croze, M. V. Hist, du Christianisme 

des Indes. I2mo. A la Hayc, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
Ac. E.T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Eousse, Dictionnaire Universe! du 

XIX« Sibcle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 


Jenkins, E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jerdon*8 Birds. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit Continental India, Ac, Cal- 
cutta, 1862. 

'Plv quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

MAounals. The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist, of all the Animals known 
• iJWa?gJ:nt Continental India. By T. C. 
Jordon, SOrgeon-Major Madras Army. 
Lqpdog, 1874. • 

[Johnson, D. Sketches of Field Sports as 
followed by the Natives of India. 
London, ISfe] 

Joinville, Joan Sire de. Hist, de Saint 
LouiS^Ac. Texte et Trad, par M. Natalis 
^ do Wffilly, Large 8vo. Riris, 1874. • 

Jones, Mem. of tte Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of Sir William. By 
Lord Teignmouth, Orig, ed,, 4to., 1804. 
That quoted i8>—2nd od. 8vo., 1807. 
Jordanns, Mar, • MirahiMa Descripta 
(c,.1828). Hak. Soc. im* 

J. Ind. Arch. Journal of the IndiaS Archi- 
pelago, edited by Logan. Singapore, 
1847, Kqq* 

JuUen, Stanislas. iSeeP^erinA 


Kaempfer Bkigelbert. Hist. Naturelle, 
Civile et Ecolesiasriqne du Japon. Folio. 
La Haye. 1729. 

^ Am. Bxot. Amosnitatum Exoti- 
wum . . , Fftsoieuli V. . . . Auctore 
Engelbert© Ksompfero. D, Sm. 4to. 
I^mgoviie, 1712. 


Lane’s Modem Egyptians, od. 2 vols. 1856. 

Do., ed. 1 vol. 8vo. 1860. 

Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

[Le Fanu, H. Manual of the Salem District. 
2 vols. Madras, 1883.] 

Iceland, C. G. Pidgin-English Sing-song, 
16mo. 1876. 

[Leman, G. if Manual of the Ganjam 
District. Madras, 1882.] 

Lembran^a de Cousos da India em 152.5, 
forming the last part of Subsidies, q.v. 

Letter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Company. (Imct.) 1750. 

Letters of Simnkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. Ix>ndon, 1791. 

Letters from Madras during the years 1836- 
1839. By a Lady. [Julia Charlotte 
Maitland.) 1843. 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curioiises. Ist issue in 
34Recueils. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 2nd 
• do. re-arranged, 26 vols. 1780-1783. 

l^uAclavius. Annales Sultanonim Oth- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 

An earlier ed. 4to. Francof. 1688, in 
the B. M,, has autograph notes by Jos. 
Soaliger. 

laOWin, Lt.-Col, T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
or How I helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1886. All excellent book. 

Tim Wild Races of South-Eastern 
India. London, 1870.] 

Leyden, John. Poetical Remains, with 
Memoirs of his Life, by Rev. J. Morton. 
London, 1819. # 

(Burnell has qiioted from a reprint at 
Calcutta of the Life, 1823.) 
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Ufe in the Mofosell, by an Ex-Civilian. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1878. 

Light of Asia, or tho Great Renuhciation. 
As told in verse hy an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold. 1879. 

Undsays, Lives of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Bnlcarros. By 
Ijord Lindsay, 3 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Linschoten. Most of the quotations are 
from the old English version : lohn 
Hvighen van Linschoten, his Discours 
of Voyages into Ye Easte and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by Tohn 
Wolfe, 1598 — either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint for tho Hak. 
Soc. (2 vols. 1885), edited by Mr. Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiele. If not .si>ecitied, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is: ‘‘Itinerarie 
Voyage ofter Schipvaert van J an Huygen 
van Linschoten.’^ To T’Amstelredam, 
1596. 

Littr^, E. Diet, de la Langue Fran^aise. 
4 vols. 4to., 1873-74, and 1 vol. Buppt., 
1877. 

Livros das Mon9de8. (Collec^ao de Monn- 
mentos Jneditos). Publd. by R. Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. LisV^on, 1880. 

[Lloyd, Sir W. Gerard. Capt. A. A 
Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor 
to the Boorendo Pass in tho Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. liondon, 1840.] 

Locliyer, Charles. An Account of tho 
Trade in India, &c. London, 1711. 

[Logan, W, Malabar. 3 vols. Madras, 
1887-91.] 

Long, Rev. James. Selections from Un- 
published Records of Governraont (Fort 
William) for the years #748-1767. Cal- 
cutta, 1869. 

Lord. Display of two forraigne Sects in 
the East Indies, 1 . A Discouerie of tho 
Sect of the Banians. 2. The Religion 
of the Persees, Sm. 4to. 1630. 

Lowe, Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
Navy. 2 vols, 8vo. 1877. 

Lubbock, Sir John. Origin of Civilisation, 
1870. 

Lueena, P. JoHo de. Hist da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Polio. Lislxm, 1600. 

Ludolpbus, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Francof. ad Moenum. Folio. 1681. 

Luillier. Voyage du Sieur, aux OAnjes 
Indes. 12mo. Paris, 1705. Also 
T., 1715. , 

Lutfiillah. Autobiog. of a Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed. by E. B. Kastwick. 
1857. 

Macarius. IVavels of the Patriarch. E.T. 
1^29 ^ Trans. Fund). 4to. 

McCrindle, J . W . Ancient I ndia as described 
by Megastbones and Arrian. 8vo. 1877. 

-Triwsl. of the Periplus Maris Ery- 

thraei, and of Arrian's Voyage of Near- 
chus. 1879. 


M‘Crindle, J. W. Ancient India as described 
by Ktesias the Knidiaii. 1882. 

Ancient India a.9 do.scribed by 

Ptolemy. 1885. 

[ Tho Invasion of India by Alexander 

tho Great. Nev ed. London, 1896.] 

Macdonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of the Bombay Presidency 
(prepared for the groat Fisheries Exhi- 
bition of 1883). 

Maogregor, Col. , (now Sir Charles). A 
Journey through Khorassan. 2 vols. 
1876. 

Mackenzie. Storms and .Sunshine of a 
Soldier’s Life. By Mrs. Colin Moc- 
kenrie. 2 vols. Svol 1882. 

[ Life in the Mis.siop, the Camp, and 

the Yuendnd, or Six Years in India. 2nd 
od. London, 1854.] ,, 

Mackenzie Collection. Desc. Catalogue 
of. By II. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Mackintosh, Ca}>t. A. An Account of the 
Origin and Present Condition of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, &c. Boml>ay, 
1833. 

[Maclagan, E. D. Monograph on the Gold 
and Silver Works of the l^njab. 
Lahore, 1890.] 

MacLennan, 3. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of tho form of C^apture in Mar- 
riage Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

[McMahon, Lieut. -Col. A. R. Tho Karens 
of tljp Golden Chensonese. London, 1876.] 
McNair, Major. Perak and tho Malays. 1878. 
Madras, or Fort St. Gmorge. Dialc^ue.'i 
written originally in * the Naruga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V, Hallo, 
1750. (German). 

Maffeus, Joannes Petrus, #E. J. His- 
tfcriarum Jndicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. ' • 

also Seloctarura Epistolarum ex 

India Libri JV. Folio. (Hist, first 
pub<l. at Florence, 1588), 

Maine, Sir Henry S. Village Communities. 
, 3rded. 1876. r 

Early History of Institutions. 1875. 

Makrili. Hist, dos Sultans Mamlouks de 
I’Egypte par . . . trad, par M, Quatre- 
m^re. (Or. Transl. Fund). 2 vols. 4to. 
1837-1842^ 

Malaca Conquistada pelo Grande Af. do 
Alboquerquo. A Poem by Fr# de’Se do 
Monezes. 4to. 1634. 

Maicohn, Sir John. Hist, of Central dndia. 
let od..l823; 2ad, 1824; 8rd, 1882. 
2 vols. 

Hist, of Persia. 2 vols. 4to. 1815. 

[Nowed. 2 vols. 1829.] 

Life of Robert, Lord Clive, 8 vols. 

1888. e ■ 

Malcolm's Andedotoa of the Manners and 
Customs of Ijondon during the IStb Cen- 
tury. 4to. 1808. 
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Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels of »). A,, 
into the E. Indies, E.T. 1669. Folio. 

Manning. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Manual on Breue lnBtructQi,o quo seme i^or 
Uso D ’as Crian^as, que Aprendem Lor, 
e coni^^am rezar nns Escholas Portu- 
gue»is, quo sao etn India Oriental ; e 
especialnicnt© na Costa dos Malabaros 
que se chama Coromandel. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestiint work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the B.P.G. 
It contains a prifj^or “A ora^ilo por 
a Illustrissima CJompanhia da India 
Oriental,”) 

Manual of Geology of India. Large 
8 VO. 2 parts by Medlicott and Blanford. 
Calcuttii, 1879. Part 3 by V. Ball, 
M.A. Economic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel Devic. Dictionnaire Etymologique 
dos Mots diorigine oriontale. In the 
Supplemental Vol. of Littix?. 1877. 

Marini. Hist, Nouuelle et Cvriovso des 
Royaurnes do Tuiupiin ot de Lao. Trad- 
de ITtalien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Sanudo. Secretorum Fidelium 
Cnicis. See Bongarsiua, of whose work 
it forms the 2nd part. 

Markham, C. H., r?.B. Travels in Peru 
and India. 1862. • 

Clavijo. Narr. of Embassy of Kuy 

Gonau\lez de C. to the CUnirt of Timour 
(1403-6). Tra. and Ed. by C. H. M. 
Hak. Soc. 1859. 

’B Titfet. Narrative of the Mission of 

G. Bogle to Tibet ; and of the Journey 
of •'fhomas Manning to Lhasa. 8vo. 
1876 . . 

[ j A M<^inoir of the Indian Burvoys. 

2nd ed. London, 1878.] 

MbMCLEI Veedor Lvys do, Descrijxjion 
OeiiOTal i^e Africa ; Libro Tercero, y 
Segimdo Voluraen do la Primeiii parte. 
En cTranada, 1573. 

Marre. Kata^Kata Malayou, ou Hecueil 
des Mots Malais Frangis^fe, ])ar Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Corapto Rendu du 
Congrha Prov. des Orientiilistos). Paris, 
187% 

Marsden, W. tMemoirs of a Malayan 
Family, iransl, from the ordinal by, 
(0. T. F.). 1830. 

History of Sumatra. 2nS ed. 4to. 

1784 ; 3rd ed. 4to. 1811. 

DictionaiV of Malayan I^n- 

^gU|igo. In two Parts, 4to. i812. 

A Brief Mom. of his Life and Writ- 

•ings. Written by Himself. 4to,* 1838. 

Martines de la Puente. Cqnipendio de los 
Descubrimentos, ComiuiStafl y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus Islas, Sq. 
8vo. Madrid, 1681. 

tMasOB} P, Burmah, its People and 
Natural Productions. Rangoon, 1860. 

[MasperOi O. The Dawn of Civilisation. 
%ypt and Chaldaea. Ed. by A. H. 
Sayce* London, 1894.] 


Mas’udi. Ma<;oudi, Les IVairies d’Or, par 
’Barbier de Meynard ei Pa vet do Coiir- 
tenio. 9voLs. 8vo. 186M877. 

[Mateer, S. The Land of Charity : A 
Descriptive Account of Travancore and 
its People. Ijondon, 1871.] 

Matthioli, P. A. Commentary ou Dios- 
corides. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French transl. Folio. Lyon, lf)60. 

Maundeville, Sir John. Ed. by Halliwell. 
8vo. 1866. 

Max Havelaar door Multatuli (K. Douwes 
D6kker). 4th ed. Amsterdam, 1875. 

This IS a novel doscj'ibing Society in 
Java, but especially the abuses of 
rural administration. It was origi- 
nally published c. 1860, and made a 
great noise in Java and the mother 
country. It w’as translated into 
English a few years later. 

[Mayne, .1. D. A Treatise on Hindu I^aw 
and Custom, 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

Mehren, M. A. F. Manuel do la Cosmo- 
graphie du Moyen Age (tr. de I’Arabe 
de Chemseddlu Dimichql). Gopenhague, 
&c. 1874. 

Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal. 

(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoza, Padre J\ian Gonzales de. ITie 
work was finst published at Rome in 
1585 : Historia do las cossas mas notables, 
Ritos y (Josturnbres del Gran Reyno de 
la China (&c. ) . . . hocho y ordenado por 
cl ravy R. P. Maestro Fr. Joan Gon- 
zalez de Mendoga, &c. The quotations 
are from the Hak. Boc.’r reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of R. Parke’s E.T., entitled ‘‘The 
Historic of the Groat and Mightie King- 
dome of China ” (&c). London, 1.588. 

Meninski, Ffa M. Thesaurus Lingua rum 
Orientaliuni. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
Now od. Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de I’lnde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van dor Lith et Devic. 4to. I^ide, 
1883. 

Middleton’s Voyage, Sir H. I^st East 
India V. to Bantam and the Maliico 
Islands, 1604. 4to. Ix)ndon, 1606 ; 
also reprint Hak. Boo. 1857. 

Milbum, Wm. Oriental (’omnierce, &c. 2 
vols. 4to. 1813. [Newed. 1vol. 182,5.] 

Miles. See Hydur Ali and Tipd. 

James. Hist, of British India. 

, • Originally published 3 vols. 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8vo, edited and com- 
Xilottd by H. H. Wilson. 9 vols, 1840. 

Milman, Bishop. Memoir of, by Frances 
Maria Milman. 8vo. 1879. 

Millingen. Wild Life among the Koords. 
1870. . 

Minsheu, John. The Guide into the 
Tonj^os, &c. The 2nd ed. folio. 1627. 

Minto, Lord, in India. Life and Letters 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto 
from 1807 to 1814, while Govenior- 
General of India. ^ite<^y his great 
niece, the Countess of Minto. 8vo. 1880. 
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Minto Life of Gilbert Elliot, by Countess of 
Minto. 3vols. 1874. 

Mirat-i-Ahm^di. Sef. Bird's GuiSrat. 

Miscellanea Curiosa (Norimbergae). See 
pp. 957a, and 235. 

Mission to Ava. Narrative of the M. sent j 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Capt. j 
H. Yule, Secretary to the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 

Mocquet, Jean. Voyages en A friqiie, Asie, 
Indes Orientales et Occidentales. Paris, 
1617. The edition quoted is of 1645. 

Molut, The, by Sidi Ali Kapudan. Trans- 
lated Extracts, &c., by Joseph v. 
Hammer - Purgstall, in J. A. S. Soc. 
Bengal. Vols. HI. and V. [Also sec 
Sidi Ali.] 

Molesworth’s Bicty. Marathi and English. 
2nd ed. 4to. Bombay 1857. 

Money, William. Java, or How to Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. ( I Vielievo M r. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title.) 

Moor, Lieut, E. Narrative of the oj>era- 
tions of Capt. Little’s Detachment, &c. 
4to. 1794. 

Moore, Thomas. Ijalla Rookh. 1817. 

[Morier, J. A Journey through Pensia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
Ijondon, 1812.] 

Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 

Mountain, Mem. and liCtters of C'ol. 
Armine 8. H. 1857. 

Muir, Sir William. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, fnun original sources. 1883. 

[Mulcharji, T. N. Art - Manufactures of 
India. Calcutta, 1888.] ^ 

MClller, Prof. Max. Le<;turo8 on the 
Science of Language. 1st Her. 1861. 
2nd Ser. 1864. 

— Ilibbert Ijoctures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. 1878. 

[Mundy, Gen, G. C, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India. 3rd ed. Ijondon, 
1858.] 

Munro, Sir T, Life of M.-Gen., by the 
Rev, G. R. Gleig*. 8 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd vol of additional 
letters.) « 

His Minutea, Ac., edited by feir« 

A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1881. ♦ 

Munro, Capt. Innes. Narrative of Militaiy 
Operations against the French, Dutch, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780-84. 4to. 
1789. 

Munro, Su rgeon Gkn. , C. B, Remlnhieenoes 
of Military Service with the 93rd High- 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
its kind.) 

Napier, G^eral Sir Charles. Records of 
the Indian Command of, comprising all 


his General Orders, Ac. Compiled by 
John Mawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

[Neale, F. A. Narrative of a Resiidence at 
the Capittil of the Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the modern 
Siamese. Londoa, 1852. 

[N,E.p. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles : founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society : edited by J. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley. 5 vols. Ox- 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelson, J. 11. , M . A . The Madura Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage efT Arabie, Ac. 

2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

Deac. de TArabie, 4to, Amsterdam, 

1774. • 

Nieuhof, Joan. Zee-on Lant Reize. 2 vols. 
folio. 1682. * 

Norbert, Pbre (O.S.F.). M^moirea Histo- 
riques presentes an Souverain Pontife 
Benoit XIV. sur les Missions des Indos 
Orientale.s (A bitter enemy of the 
Jesuits). 2 vols. 4to. Luques( Avignon). 
1744. A 3rd vol. Ijondon, 1760 ; also 
4 pts. (4 vols.) 12ino. Luquos, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt, Records 
in Fort St. Geofge (1670-1681). Parts 
L, 11., 111. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. ft E. Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
Bcrits do la Bibliothbcpio du Roi (and 
afterward.s Natiomite^ JvipSrinfe, Royti/f, 

Ac.^. 4to. Paris, 1787, W?"* 

Notices cf Madras and Cuddalorf in the 

l.iast Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Eiirlicr Missionaries (Ger- 
mans) of the S.P.t^K. Small 8vo. 

1858. A very interesting little work, 

NovttS orbis Kegionum ac 

Vetoribus Incognitarurn, tkc. Basiliao 
apdd Jo. Hervagium. 1555, folio. Orig. 
ed., 1537. * 

Nunes, A. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, e 
! assy Medidas e Moedas. 1554. Con- 
i taiued in Subsidies, q,v, 

Oakfield, or Fellowship in the llist. By 
W. D. Arnold, late T/Sth Reg. B.N.L 
! 2 vobt. 2nd ed. 1854. The 1st ed. 

was apparently of the same year. 
Observer, ^«rhe Indian. See Bo]^. 
[Oliphant, L. * Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mismon to China and Japan in 
the jfears 1867-8-9. 2 vols. Ediubufigh, 

1859. 

[Oppert, G. The Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavmrsa or India. Westminster, 
1893. 

[Oriental Sporting Magmsine, June 1828 
to June 1833, reprint. 2 vois. London, 
1873.] 

Ome, Robert. BistorioAl Frag]ii«nts«of 
the Mogul Empire, Ac. This was first 
publish^ by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more complete ed. with sketch o# his life, 
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&c,, was issued after his death. 4to. 
1805. 

Ome, Robert. Hist, of the Military Trans- 
actions of the British Nation in Indo- 
stan. 3 vols, 4to. The dates of editions 
are as follows; Vol. L, 1763; 2nd ed., 
1773; 3rd ed., 1781.^ Vol. II. (in two 
Sections commonly called Vols, II. and 
III.), 1778. Posthumous edition of the 
complete work, 1806. These all in 4to. 
Reprint at Madras, large 8vo. 1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to CWna and the E. 
Indies. Tr. by J. R. Forster. 2 vols. 
1771. 

Osborne, Hon. VL G. Court and Camp of 
Bunjeet Singh. 8vo. 1810. 

Ousely, Hir William. * Travels in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols, 4to. 
1819-23. • 

Ovington, Rev. F. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. London, 1696. 

[Owen, Capt, W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to exj)lore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1833.] 


Falgrave, W. Gifford. Narrative of a 
.Year’s Journey through Oentnil and 
Western Arabia. 2 voj^. 1866, I New 
ed. 1 vol. 1868.] 

Pallegoiz. Monscignour. Description du 
Royaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1864. 

[Palmer, Rev. A. H. Folk-otynjology. 
London, 1882] • 

Pandurang ]p[ari, or Memoirs of a Hifidoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. Th%a.uthor was Mr. Hock- 
ley of the B<j.* C.H. of whom little is 
known. The <piotalion.s are partly from 
the njMuo by H. S. King k Co. in 1873, 
wiTh a^pltefa^ by Hir Bartle Frere, 
2 vols. small *8vo. ; but BurnelTs }»- 
parently Ufom a l-vol. issue in 1877. 
[See 4 &er. N. k Q. xi. 439, 627. The 
quotations have now Ijeen given from 
the ed. of 1878.] 

Panjab Notes and Queries, a monthly 
PeriodicaL ed, by T>ipt. H. 0. Temple. 
1883«e^iy.^Continued as North Indian 
Notes and Qtt^esV* ed. by W. Crooko. 
6 vols. 18^-^.] • 

PaoUno, Fra P. da S. Bartolomeo. Vlfifegio 
alle Tndih Orientalii 4to. Roma, *1796, 

Paolino, E.T. by J, R. Forster. %vo. 1800. 

[PeaJ^e, 'N. , Ufa and Adventures in Akys- 
sinia, ed. J. J. Halls. 2 vols. London, 
1831.] • 

Pegolotti, Fr, Balducoi. La Pratioa di Mer- 
^tura, written c. 1848 : publd? by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in his work Della Deoima, Ac. Lis- 
bone e Lqcoa (really Florence), 1765-66. 
4 vole. 4iio. Of this work it constitutes 
^egrd volume. Kxtracts translated in 
^thay and the Way Thither, q.v. The 
6th volume Is a similar work by O. 
VmjlQt vrtritten c. 1440. 


PMerins Bouddhistes, by Stanislas, Julien. 

Vol. I. Vie et Voyiiges do Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. M^moires 
dos Contreos Occidentales. Paris. 18,57. 

, Col. Sir L. The Miracle Play of 
osan and Husain, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed. A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London, 1879.] 

Pemberton, Major R. B. Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant’s (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 
extra Gangoin, China, and Japan. 
4 vols. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Percival, K. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoris Mcdii Aevi Quatuor. Re- 
censiiit J. C. M. Laurent. Lipsiae. 
1864. 

Peregrine Pultuney. A Novel. 3 vols. 
1844. (Said to bo written by the late 
Sir John Kaye.) 

Periplus Maris Ei^hraei (I have used 
sometimes C. Muller in the Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Kabricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist, de Timur-bec, 
Ac. 4 vols. 12mo. Delf. 1723. 
Philalethes, The Boscawen’s Voyage to 
Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi, R.P.F., de Sanctma. Trinitate, 
Itinerarium Orientalo, &c. 1652. 
Phillips, Sir Richard. A Million of Facts. 
Kd. 1837. iThis Milium of Facts contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

Phillips, Mr. All Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and the lioarning of the People 
of Malabar, l^mo. Ijondon, 1717. 
Pictet, Adolphe. Les Origines Indo-Euro- 
jiceues. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1869-1863. 
Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers. 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 

of . By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Hak. Soc. 1874. 

Pilot, The English, by Thornton. Part III. 
Folio. 1711. 

Binto, Fernam Mendez. PeregrinacSo do 

— por elle escrita, &c. Folio. Origin- 
ally published at Lisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogan’s). The Voyages and Ad- 
'TOntures of Fernand Mendez P., A 
Sortugal, kc. Done into English by 
H. C. Go^. Folio. London, 1658. 
Pioneer k Aoneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers published at 
Allahabad.) 

PisOi GuHelmus, de Indiao utriusque R© 
Naturali ot ModicA. Folio. Amster- 
dam, 1668. Bee BoiUim, whoso book is 
attached. 

[Platts, J. '1'. A Dictionary of Urdh, Claasi- 
cal Hindi, and English. London, 1884.] 

Plajrfair, G. TaleeM-Shereef, orjndian 
Materia Medica. Tr. from the original 
by. Calcutta, 1888, 
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PoggiuB De Varietate Fortunae. The 

quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what pertains to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Priodr. 
Kuntsmann’s Die Kenntnm Indieiu, 
Munchen. 1863. 

Follok, Lt.-Ool. Sport in British Burmah, 

Assam, and the Jynteah Hills. 2 vols. 
1879. 


ard de Ijaval. This is most fre<iuently 
quoted. 

There is a smaller first sketch of 1611, 
under the name “Discours des Voyages 
des Prancais aux Indos Orieiitales.” 
[Kd. for Hak. Soc. by A. (iray and 
H. C. P. BeK, 1887*89.] 

Qanoon-e-lBlaxn. See Herklots. 


Polo, The Book of fter Marco, the Venetian. 
Newly Tr. and Ed. by (\ilonel Henry 
Yule, C.B. In 2 vols. 1871. 2mi ed., 
revised, with new matter and many now 
Illustrations. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Tracts. 3 vols. 8vo. 1783. 

Pridham, C. An Hist., Pol. find Stat. 
Ac. of (lleykui and its Dependencies. 
2voIs. 8v<..* 1819. 

Primor e Honra da Vida Koldadesca no 
estado da India. Pr. A. Fruyre (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 

le (Mrs.) M.A. A Journey in East 
frica. 1880. 

[Pringle, A. T. Selections from the Consulta- 
tions of the Agent, (rovernor, and 
Council of Port St. Geoi^e, 1681. 4th 
Series. Madras, 1893. 

The Diary and C\)nsultation Book of 

the Agent, Govenior, and Ckmncil of 
Port St. George. l.st Series, 1682-85. 

4 vols. (in progress). Madras, 1894*95.] 

Prinsep’s Essays. E8f«iy.s on Indian An- 
tiquitie.s of the late James Pri use p . . . 
to which are added his Useful Tables 
ed. . . . by Edward Thomas, 2 vols, 
8vo, 1858, i 

Prinsep, H. T. Hist, of Political and j 

Military Transactions in India, during 
the Adm, of the Marquess of Hastings. 

2 vols. 1825. 

Propagation of the Gospel in the East. In 
Three Parts. Kd. of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant Missionaries Ziegenbalg and 
Plutscho. 

Prosper Alpinus. Hist. Aegyi>t. Katura- 
lisetEerum Aegyptiarum Libri. 3 vols. 
sm. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1755, 

Punjab Plants, comprising Botanical aftd 
Venjacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. Lahore, 1869. 

Pnnjaub Trade Report. Keffort ^n the 
u^deand Resources of the Countries on 
the N.W, Boundary of British <ndia. 
By R, H. Uavies, Sec. Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1862. 

Purchas, his Pilgrimes, &c. 4 vols. folio. 
1625-26. The l^lgrimage is often bound 
as Vol. V. It is really a separate work. 

His Hlgrimage, or Kolations of the 

World, &c. The 4th ed. folio. 1625. 
The Ist ed. is of 1614, 

Pyrard de Laval, Francois, Discours du 
Voyage des Francis aux Indes Oriont- 
1615-16. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 1619 
m 2 vols. 12mo. Also published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 as Voyage do Franc. Pyr- 


Raffies’ Hist, of Java. [2nd. od. 2 vols. 
Iwondon, 1830.J 

[Raikes, (I l^otos on the North-Western 
Provinces of India. London, 1852. 

[Rajendral^la Mitra, Indo-Aryans. Con- 
tributions towards the Elucidation <if 
their Ancient and Medieval History. 

2 vols. Ijondon* lv881.] 

Raleigh. Sir W. 7’he Discourse of the Em- 
pire of Guiana. Ed. by Sir U. Schom- 
tmrgk. Hak. So^. 1850. 

Ram&yana of Tl^lsi DJls. Translated by 
F. Growse. 1878. [Ilovisod ed, 1 vol. 
Allahabad, 1883.) 

Raxnusio, G. B. Dolle Navigation! o 

Vioggi. 3 vols. folio, in Venetia. The 
editious used by me are Vol. L, 1613 ; 
Vol. II., 1606 ; Vol. 111., 15.56 : except a 
few quotations from C. Eederici, which 
are from Vol. 111. of 1606, in the B; M. 

Rashiduddin, fn Quairem^re, Histoire des 
Mongols dc la Perse, par Haschid-el-din, 
trad. &c., par M. Quatrem^re. Atlas 
folio. 1836. 

Ras MAIA, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro- 
♦ vince of GiKwerat. *By Alex. Kinloch 
fW'orbes, H.E.J.C.C.H. 2 vols. 8vo. 
L>ndon, 1856. ‘ 

Also a Now l^ldition in one volume, 

1878. 

Rates and Valuatioun of MorchandisM> 
(Scotland). Published by tha^roasury. 
Edinb. 1867. ^ ^ 

Bavenshaw, J. H. Ganr, its Iluins and 
Jnscriptitms. 4to. 1878. » 

Raverty. Major H, G. l^abak&t-i-Nftsiri, 
K.T. 2 vols. 8vo. London,' 1881. 

Rawlinson's Herodotus. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 
edition. 1880. 

Ray, Mr, John, A CoUeotiou of Curious 
Travels and Voyages. In Two Part#* 
f> (includes RauWOlB). The second edi- 

j tion. 2 vols. 1705. 

Histr>ria Plantarum. Folio, See p. 

957c. ^ 

»ynojf)sis *Methodica Animalium 

e Quadnq^edum ot Berpentiqi Generis, Ao. 
Auotore Joanne Kaib, F.K.8. Londini, 

• 1693. 

RaynaL Abb/‘ W. F. Histoixo Philosophi- 
auret Politique des Ktablissexnents des 
Europeens dans les deux Indes. (First 
published, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols. 

First English translation by Justa- 
mond, London, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions the ori- 
dnal, with roodifioations, and a second 
English version by the some Justamond 
in 6 vols. 1798. 
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Reformer, A True. (By Ool. George Ohes- 
ney, R.E.). 3 vols. 1873. 
Regulationeforthe Hon. Company’s Troops 

on the Coast of Coromandel, by M.-Gcn. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B., &c, &c. Madras, 
1787. , 

Reinaud. Fragmens siir I’Jnde, in Joum, 
Asiatiquej Ser. IV. tom. iv. 

Sea Relation. 

M^moire aur rinde. 4to. 1849. 

Relation des Voyages faites pAr les Arabes 
ct lea Peraana . . . tftid., &c., par M. 
Reinaud. 2 am. vols. Paris, ISi.S. 
Rennell, Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hiiid(X>^n, or the Mogul Empire. 
3rd edition. 4to« 1793. 

Resende, Garcia de. Chron. clel Rev dom 
Joflo II. Folili. Kvora, 15.54. 
[Revelations, the, of an Orderly. By Paunch- 
koiiroo Khan. Ile^ares, 1866. j 
Rhode, H., van Drakon.stein. Hortus 
Malabaricus. 6 vols. folio. Amstelod. 
1686. 

Rhys Davids. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. Nv 
date (more shame to S.P.CIK.). 

Ribeiro, J. Fadalidade Historica. (168.5.) 
First published recently. 

[Rice, B. L. Gazetteer of Mysore. 2 vols. 

Ijondon, 1897. * 

[Riddell, Dr. R. Indian Domestic Economv. 

7th ed. Calcutta, 1871. 

[Risley, H. H. The 'Pribes and (Pastes of 
Bengal. 2yol8. (^ilcutta, 1891.] ^ 
Ritter, Carl. Erdkunde. 19 voU.,in 21. 

Berlin, •1822-1859. * 

Robinson 1‘hilip. ^ iSef Garden, in My 
Indian. • 

Rochon, Abla*. Sre p. 816a. 

[Ro^^|j|ilJ['. Embassy to the (\)urt of the 
Threat Mogttll. 1615-19, Ed. bv W. 
Foster. HaX. Soc, 2 vols. 1899.J 
Roebuclf, T.* An English and Ifindooatnnoo 
Naval Dictionary. 12mo. Calcutta, 
1811. Small. 

Rogeriua, A hr. De open Deure tot hot 

Verlwrgen Hyodondom. 4to, I^oydon, 
1651. ’ 

Also sometinu^ quoted from the 
French vor.siqn, viz. >- 
Roger, Abraham, lia Porte Ouverti . . . 
oil la Vraye liepresontation, 4 to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. * 

Tlio author woe the firsiiChaplain at 
Pulicat (1631-1641), and then for some 
yedrs at Batavia (so© Havart., p.*132). 
He returned home in 1647 and died Jn 
16419, at Gouda (Pref. p, 3). The Inwlt 
was brought out by his widow. Thus, 
at the time that the Knglisn Chaplain 
^rd (q.y.) was studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap* 
lam Rjger was doing the same at Puli- 
cat. The work of the last is in every 
way vastly superior to the former. It 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
o^ng to its publication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 


words. The author had his information 
from a Brahman named Padmanaba 
[Pad'hianMha)^ who know Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation of 
Bhartrihari's Satakas, which is printed 
at the end of the book. It is the first 
translation from Sanskrit into an Euro- 
pean langmigo (A.B.). 

Roteiro da Viagem do Vasco da Gama om 

Mccccxcvir. 2a odi^ao, Lisboa, 1861. 
The 1st ed. was published in 1838. The 
work is inscribed to Alvaro Vol ho. See 
Figaniere, Bill log. Hist. Port. p. 159. 
(Note hyA.B.). 

N/’.> De Castro. 

Rousset Ldon. A Travers la Chine. 8vo. 
Paris, 1878. 

[Row, T. V^ Manual of Tanjoro District. 
Madras, 1883.] 

Royle, J. F., M.l). An Essay on the An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 8vo. 1837. 

Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branches of Nat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Cash- 
mere. 2 vols. folio. 1839. 

Rubruk, VVilhelmus dc. Itinerarium in 
Recueil de Voyages et do Memoires de 
la Soc. de Geograi>hie. Tom. iv. 1837. 
Rumphius (Geo. Everard Rnmi)hf.). Her- 
barium Amboinense. 7 vols. folio. Am- 
stelod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 
Russell. Pjitrick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes colled ed on the coast of Coro- 
mandel 2 vols. folio. 1803. 

Rycaut. Sir Paul. Present State of the 

Ottrnnan Empire. Folio, 1687. Ap- 
i»onded to ed, of BLnollys’ Hist, of the 
Turks. 

Saar, Johann Jacob, Ost - Indianische 

FQnf * sehn - J&brige Kriegs - Dienste 

(&c.). (1644-1659.) Folio. Niimberg^ 

1672. 

Sacy, Silvestre do. Relation de TElgvpte. 

Sn Abdallatif. 

Chrestomatbie Arabe. 2de Ed. 3 

vols. 8vo, Paris, 1826-27. 

Sadik Isfahan!, The Geographical Worka 
of. Translated by J. C. from original 
• Persian MBS., &c. Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, 1832. 

Sainsbury, W. Noel Calendar of State 
^Papers, East Indies. Vol. I., 1862 
(U13.1616); Vol. 11 , 1870 (1617-1621) ; 
•Vol 111., 1878 (1622-1624); Vol IV., 
1884 (1625*1629). An admirable work. 
Sanang Setaen. Geschiohte der Ost-Mon- 
gmen . . . von Ssanang Ssetzen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordus. aus dem Mongol . . . 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. 4to. St, 
Petersburg, 1829. 

[Sanderson, G. P. 7'hirteen Years among 
the Wild Beasts of India, 3rd ed. 
London, 1882.] 

Baugermano, Hev. Father. A description 
of the Burmese Empire. IVnriated 
by W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. Transl Fund), 
4to. Rome, 1833. 
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San Roman, Fray A. Historia General 

de la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1603. 

Saseetti, Lettere, contained in Be Guber* 
natis, q.v. 

Saty. Rev. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspaper. 

Schiltberger, Johann. The Bondage and 
Travels of. Tr. by Capt. J. Buchan 
Telfer, K.N. Hak, Soc. 1879. 

Schottten, Wouter. Oost-Tndische Voyagie, 
Ac. t’ Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter SchUlzen, q.v. 

[Schrader, 0. Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. Tr. by F. B. 
Jevons. Ix)ndon, 1890.] 

Sohulzen, Walter. Ost^Indische Ueise- 
Besebreibung. Folio. Amsterdam, 1676. 
See SchoutexL. 

Schuyler, Eugene. Turkistan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

[Scott, J. G. and J. P. Hardiman. Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
6 vols. Rangoon, 1900.] 

Scrafton, Luke. Refiexione on the Govern- 
ment of Hindostan, with a Sketch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seely, Capt. J . B. The Wonders of EUora. 
8vo. 1824. 

Seir Mntaqherin, or a View of Modem 
Times, Ijcing a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
From tho Persian of Gholam Huasain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4 to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton-Karr, W. S., aud Hugh Sandeman. 
Selections from (ialcu^ta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 6 vols. 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Shaw, Robert. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Klshgh&r, 1871. 

Shaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barbary and 
the levant. 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
is of 1738). 

Shelvocke'e Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform'd in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22. By Capt, Geoige S. London, 1726. 

Sherrittg, Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, ^87^5-81. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from the Chbrch 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. IJiis work was 
ungmally published about 1817, but 1 
cannot tmee the exact date. It is almost 
unique as giving some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned ranks of a British 
regiment in Indi^ though of course 
much is changed since its date. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The life of, dilefly Auto- 
biographical. 1867. 

Shipp, John. Memoirs of the Bxtraordi- 
Military Career of . , , written by 
Himself. 2nd (First e4,, 182^^ 
3 vols. 8vo. 1830. 


Sibree, Revd. J. The Great African 
Island. 1880. 

Sidi 'AU. The Mohit, by 8. A. Kapudan. 
Exts. translated by Joseph v. Hammer, 
in ./. Soc. Beagaly Vols. III. A V, 

]^lation«des Voyages do, nomme 

ordinairement Katibi Roumi, trad, sur 
la version allemande do M. Dioz par 
M. Moris in Journal Asiaiiqtiei Ser. I. 
tom. ix. 

[ Tho Travels and Adventures of the 

Turkish Admiral. Trans, by A. 
Vambt*ry. I-ondon, 1899.] 

Sigoli, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai. 

See Fresoobaldi. 

Simpkin. See Lettem. 

[Skeat, W. W. Malay Magic, being an 
Introduction to the Folklore and Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula. 8vo. 
London, 19(X). ^ • 

[Skinner, Capt. T. Excursions in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains tf) the Sources of the Jumna 
and tho Ganges, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1833.] 

Skinner, Lt.-Col. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ed. by J. B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1851. 
Sleeman, Lt.-Col. (Sir Wm.). Ramaseeana 
and Vocabulary of tho Peculiar Language 
of the Thugs. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

Rambles and Recollections of an 

Indian Oibcial. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1844. 
An excellent book. [New ed. in 2 vols., 

, by V. A. Smith, in Constable’s Oriental 
i|iscollany. Ijondon, 1893.] 

[ \ .Tourney through the*Kingdom of 

Oudh in 1819-50. levels. Ijondon, 1858.] 
Small, Rev. G. A Ldskari Dictionary. 
12mo., 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 
Roebuck, q.v.). , ^ ^ 

Smith, R. Bosworth. Li^e Law- 

erence. 2 vols. 8vo. i883. 

Smith, Major L. F. Sketch of th4 Regular 
Corps in the service of Native Pnnees. 
4to. Tract. Calcutta, K.D. London. 
1805. 

[Society in India, by an Indian Officer. 2 
vols. Jjondon, 1841. i. 

Society, Manners, Tales, and Pictiom* of 
India. 3 vols. Londbn, 1844.] 

Solvitts, F. B. Lea Hindous. 4 vols. 

Paris, 1808. 

Sonnerat. aVoyagei} aux Indes Orientalos 
etk la Chino 2vol8. 4to. 1781. Also 
8 vols. 8vo. 1782. • 

Bpnsa, P. Francesco de. Orkute Conquis* 
tado a Jesus Christo polos Padres da 
Companha de Jesus. Folio. Lisbon, 
1710. "Reprint of Ft. L, at Bmnbay, 1881. 
Southey, R. Cturse of Kehama. 1810. In 
Collected Works. 

Spielbergen van Waerwijok, Voyage of. 
(Four Voyages to the ^ Indies from 
1694 to lw>4, in Butch.) 1646, 

Smrenger, Prof. Aloys. Bio poet usd Beiee« 
Botttendes Orients. 8vo. Leipzig, 1864. 
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[Stanford Dictionary, the, of Anf^Uciseci 
Words and Phrases, by 0. A* M. 
Fennell. Cana bridge, 1892.] 

Stanley’s Vasco da Oaxna. Sef. Correa. 

Staunton, Sir G. Authentic Account of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to the 
Emperor of China. Ijvols. 4to. 1797. 

Stavorinus. Voyage to the E. Indies. Tr. 
from Dutch bv S. H. Wilcocke. 3 vols. 
1798. 

Stedman, J. G. Narrative of a Five Years* 
Expedition against the Revolted Negroes 
in Surinam. 2 vols. 4te. 1806. 

Stephen, Sir James F. Story of Ntin- 
comar and Impey. 2 vola, 1885. 

Stokes, M. Indliin Fairy Tales. Calcutta, 
1879. 

Strangford, Viscount, Select Writings of. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1869. 

St. Pierre, B. do. La Chaumi^re Indienne. 
1791. 

[Stuart, H. A. See Sturrock, J. 

[Sturrock, J. and Stuart, H. A. Manual of 
S. Canara. 2 vols. Madnis, 1894-96.] 

Subsidies para a Historia da India Portu- 
gueza. (Published by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Lisbon.) Lisbon, 1878. 

Sulivan, Cant. G. L., R.A. Dhow Chasing 
•in Zjmzibar Waters, and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa. 1873.* 


Surgeon’s Daughter. By Sir Walter Scott. 

1827. Reference by chapter. 

S3niies, Major Michael. Account of an 
l^bassy ta the Kingdom of Ava,. in 
the year 1795. 4to. 1800. 

• * 
Taranatha’s Oeschichte des Buddhismus 
in India. Germf Tr, by A. Schiefner. 
St. Petersburg, 1869. 


Taveniier, J. B. h&s Six Voyages eu 
Perse, et aux Tndos, 2 vols. 
4to. Pom, H76. , 

is generally that quoted, 

being contained in Collections of Travels, 
Ac. ; l)eing the Travels of Monsieur 
Tavernier, Bernier, and other groat 
men. In 2 vols. folio. London, 1684. 
rE<L by V. A. Ball. 2 vols. London, 
1889.] # 

Taylor, Col. Meadows.* Stoxy of My Life. 

8vo, (187^. anded. 1878. i 
[Taylor, J. A Descriptive and Histirical 
Account of the Cotton Manufaewe of 
Dacca, in Bengal. London, 1851. J 
Teignmouth, Mem. o^ Life of John Lord, 
by his Son, Lord Teignmouth. 2 ^ols. 


Teixeinu P. Pedro. Belaciones ... do 
los Reyes do Persia, de los Reyes de 
Harmuss, y de uu Viage dendb la India 
Oriental hasta Italia j^r terra (all three 
separately paged). 4n Amberoa, 1610. 

Tenuent, Sir Emerson. S$b Emersoxi. 

Tenrtlrp, Autonio. Itinerario . . . oomo 
da India veo por terra a estes Beynos. 
Orig. ed, Coimbra, 1560. Edition 


quoted (by Burnell) seems to be of 
Lisbon, 1762, 

Terry. A Voyage to East India, Ac. 

Observ#)d by Edward Terry, then Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Row, 
Knt., Lord AmVjassador to the Great 
Mogul. Reprint, 1777. Ed. 1655. 

An issue without the Author’s name, 

printed at the end of the E.T. of the 
Travels of Sig. Pietro della Valle into 
East India, Ac. 1665. 

Also a part in Purchas, Vol, II. 

Thevenot, Melchizedek, (Colleotiou). Re- 
lations de divers Voyages Curieux. 
2nd ed. 2 vols. folio. 1696. 

Thevenot, J. de. Voyages en Europe, Asio 
ot Afrique. 2nd ed. 5 vols. l*2rao. 1727. 
Thevet, Andn^ Cosmographie Univer- 
selle. Folio. Paris, 1575. 

Thevet. Les Singulaxitez de la France 
Antarticque, autrement nomm^e AmC' 
rique. Paris, 1558. 

Thomas, H. S. The Bod iu India. 8vo. 
Mangalore, 1873. 

Thomas . Edward . Chronicles of the Pathdn 
Kings of Dehli. 8vo. 1871. 

Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. 8vo. London, 1852. 

Thomson, J. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China. 8vo. 1875. 

Thornhill, Mark. Personal Adventures, 

Ac., in the Mutiny. 8vo. 1881. 

— Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian 
Official. London, 1899.J 
Thunberg, C. P., M.D. Travels in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779. E.T. 4 vols. 
8vo. 1799. 

Timour, Institufils of. E.T. by Joseph 
White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

Timur, Autobiographical Memoirs of. E.T. 
by Major C. Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
4to. 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Select Letters of. E.T. 

by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811. 
Tipd Sultan, Hist. of, by Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirmani. E.'r. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 8vo. 1864. 

Tod, Lieut. -Col. James. Annala and Anti- 
quities of Rajasthan. 2 vols. 4to. 1829. 
[Reprinted at Calcutta. 2 vols. 1884.], 
Tohlat-ul-M^ahideen (Hist, of the Maho- 
metans in Malalwir). Trd. by Lieut, 
Bi. J. Rowlandson. (Or. Tr, Fimd.)- 
Bvo. 1838. (Very badly edited.) 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Ed. 1863. (Originally 
published in Blackwood, c. 1830-31.) 

Tombo do Estado da India. Ses Subsidioa 
and Botelho* 

Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 

I 4to. .London, 1819-23. 

Trevelyan, 0. 0. Competition- WaUak 

and Dawk^Bungalow. 

Tribes on. My Frontier. Bombay, 1888. 
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Tiigautius. De Christiana Expeditione 
apud Sinas. 4to. Lugduni, lol6. 

Turnour's (Hon. Georgo) Hahawanso. 

The M. in Roman character^! with the 
translation subjoined, kc. (Only one 
vol. published.) 4to. Ceylon, 1837. 

Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1871. 

[ Anahuac ; or Mexico and the 

Mexicans, Ancient and Modern. London, 
1861.] 

Tyr, Guillaume de, et ses Continuateurs — 
Texte du XIIT. Si^cle — par M. Paulin. 
Paris, 2 vols. large 8vo, 1879-80. 

[Tsrtler, A. P. Considerations on the Present 
Political State of India. 2 vols. Ijondon, 
1815.] 

ITzzano, O. A book of Pntiim della Merca- 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol, of 
Della Decinyx, *SV PegolotU. 

Valentia, Ijord. Voyages and Travels to 
India, Ac, 1802-180^ 3 vols. 4to. 1809. | 

Valentiju. Oud en Niow Oost-lndleu. 6 
vols. folio — often bound in 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, 1624-6. 

[VAmbery) A. Sketches of Central Asia. 
Additional Chanters on my Travels, 
Adventures, and on the Ethnology of 
Central Asia. London, 1868.] 

Van Braam Houckgeist (Embaeay to China), 
E.T. London, 1798. 

Vau den Broeoke, Pieter. Reysen naer 
Oost Indien, Ac. Amsterdam, edns. 
1620? 1684, 1646, 1648. 

Vander Lith. See Merveillea. 

Vanity Fair, a Novel ^ithout a Hero, 
Thackeray's. This is usually quoted 
by chapter. If by page, it is from 
ea. 1867. 2vol8. 8vo. 

Vansittart H. A Narrative of the Transac- 
tiojis in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1766. 

Van Twist, Jehan ; Geweson Overhooft van 
de Nederlandache comtooron Amadahatt 
Cambaf/a^ Brodera^ en Brvitchia^ Generali 
Besdu^vinge van Indien, Ac. t'Am- 
steledam, 164^. ^ 

Varthema, Lodovioo di. The Travels of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones, F.S.A.«and 
edited, Ac., by George Percy Badger. 
Hak. Soo. 1863. * 

This is the edn. quoted ^th a few ex* 
captions. Mr. Burnell writes : 

We have also used the second edi- 
tion of the original (?) Italian text 
(12mo. Venice, 1517). A third edition 
appeared at Milan in 1523 (4to.), and a 
fourth at Venice in 1535. lids interest- 
ing Journal was translated into English 
by Eden in 1576 (8vo.), and Purohos 
(ii. pp. 1483-1494) gives au abridgement ; 
it IS thus one id the most important 
soflfrees^" 


Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Varthema, 
.seem to have been aware of the dis- 
paragement cast on his voracity in the 
famous Colloquies of Garcia do Orta 
(f. 29i;. and f. 30). These affect his 
statements as to his voy^tges in the 
further East ;t/ind deny his ever having 
gone beyond Calicut and Cochin ; a 
thesis which it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 

jVerelat, H. A View of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present State of the English Govern- 
ment in Boegnl, including a Reply to 
the Misrepresentations of Mr. Bolts, and 
other Writers. lyjndon, 1772.] 

Vermeulen, Genet. Oost^adische Voirage. 
1677. 

Vigne, G. Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. 1842. 

Vincenzo Maria. II Viaggio air Indie 
oriental del P... .* . Procuratore Gene- 
rale de' Cannelitani Scalzi. Folio. 
Roma, 1672. 

Vitriaci, Jacobi (Jac<mes de Vitry). Hist. 
Jherosolym. ^S^e^Bongars. 

Vocabulista in Arabico. (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttemsis. 
8vo, Calcut^, 1845. 

Von Harff, Arnold. Pilgerfahrt dea Ritters 
(1496-1499). From MSS. Coin, 1860. 

Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1748. . . . Interspersed with many use- 
iful and curious Obserrtitions and Anec- 
dytes. 8vo. London, 1762. 

ViUlere, J. A. Lexicon Porsico-lAtinum, 
2 vols. and Suppt. «Bonnae ad Rhenum. 
1855-67. 


Wallace, A. R. The Malay^fffffiiAhigo. 

Jthed. 1880. 

[Wallace, Lieut. Fifteen Ytarsiin Inrlia, 
or Sketches of a Soldier's Life, Ijondon, 
1822.] 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picturesque (by Fanny Parkos). 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. im. 

Ward, W. A View pf the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos. 3rd 
4 vols. 8vo. London, 1817-1820. 
kin thetitlesof first2vol8. publd. in 1817, 
tgls od. is stated to be in 2 vols. In those 
of the M and 4t]^, 1820, it is stated to lie 
in 4 vols. This arose from some mis- 
take, the author being absent in India 
when the first two wore published. 

* The work originally app^red at 
Seramporc, 1811, 4 vols. 4to, and an 
abrid|jed ed. iJbid, 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 

Waring, E. J. The Tropical Resident at 
'Home, Ac. 8vo. 1866. 

Wassaf, Geschiohte Wassafa, Persisch 
herausgogeben, und Deutsch tibersetet, 
von Jose^ Hammer-PurgetaB. 4to. 
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Watreman, W. The Fardle of Faoions. 

London, 1565. Also reprinted in the 
Hakluyt of 1807. 

[Watt, G. A Dictionary of the Kconomic 
Products of India. 10 vols. Calcutta, 
1889*93.] 

Wellington Despatches. Jhe Edn. quoted 
is usually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Col. James. Military Reminis- 
cences ... of nearly 40 years’ Active 
Service in the E. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830, (An excellent book.) 

Wheeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
Time . . . compiled from OHicial Bo- 
cords. 3 vols. sm, sq. 8vo. 1861. 

Early Retards of British India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2nj^ od. 1879. 

Wheler, Bev. Sir George. Journey into 
Greece. Polio, , 1082. 

Witney (Prof. W. D.) Oriental and 
Lingoistical Studies. 2 vols. New 
1873-74. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating to R.I. 
Affairs ; printed by order of Parliament. 
Folio. 1821. 

[Wilkinson, R. J. A Malay-English Dic- 
tionary. Part I. Singa^xire, 1901.] 

Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in an Attempt to 
trace the Hist of Myacor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810-17. 2nd ed., 2 vols. 8vo. Madras, 
1869. 

Williams, Monier. Religions Thought 

and Life in India. Part I., 1883, 

[ Brtlhmanism and HindOiam. 4th dd. 

London, 1891.] ♦ * 

Williams, S. Wells. Chinese Commercial 
Guide, 4th ed. eCanton, 1856. 
Williamson, V. M. The East India Vade 
Mocura, by C^apt. Thomas Williamson 
(UaJ’^wthpr of Ofmtttil Field BrnrU)* 
2vols. 8VO.’' 3il0. 

Williamson, T. Oriental Field 

Sports. Atlas folio» 1807. 


Wills, C. T. In the Ijand of the Lion, and 
the Sun, or Modem Persia. 1883. 

[Wilson, A. The Abode of Snow, Obaorva- 
tionaor a Journey from Chinese l^ibot 
to the Indian Caucasus. Edinburerh, 
1875.] 

Wilson, John, D.D., Life of, by George 
Smith, LL.D. 1878. 

[ Indian Caste. 2 vols. Bombay, 

1877-] 

Wolff, J . Travels and Adventures. 2 vols. 
London, I860,] 

Wollaston, A. N. English-Persian Dic- 
tionary. 8vo. 1882. 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Notes. (Bohn.) 1848. 

Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Sonti- 
menta in England in the Middle Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 3875. 

Wytfliet. Histoire des Indos. Fo,, 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. 


Xaverii, Bcti. Franci^i. Indiarum ApostoU 
Ejn^olarum Libri Quinque. Fragao, 

Xavier, St. Francis, Life and Letters of, 
by Rev. H. I, Coleridge (S.J.). 2 vols. 
8vo. 1872. 


[Yusuf Ali, A. A Monograph on Silk Fabricjs 
produced in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. Allahabad, 19^.] 


Zedler, J. II. Grosses Vollstandliges Uni- 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols, folio. Leipzig, 
1732-1750 ; and Supplement, 4 vols. 
1761-1764. 

ZiegCnbalg, Propagation of the 
Gospel 



CORRIGENDA. 


rA.nE. COL. 

32 b. Apollo Blinder. Mr. S. M. Edwardes {History of Bombay^ Towv 

aivi Islmid, Gmsus Report, 1901, p. 17) derives this name from 
‘ Pallav Bandar,^ ‘ the Harbour of Clustifting Slioots.’ 

274 rt.— Crease. 1817, “ the Portuguese commander requ^ed permission 
to see the Cross which Janiere wore. . . — Rev, R. Felknces, 

History of Ceylon, cliap. v. quoted in 9 ser. N, <£• Q. I. 85, 

276 b,—For “ Porus ” read “ Portus.’* ^ 

380 b. — For “It is probabli^ th, at what that geographer . . read “It is 
prol-table from what ...” 

499 6.-— The reference to Bao was accidentally omitted. Tlie woni is 

Peguaii hd (pronounced bd-a), “a monastery.” The quotation 
from Snngermano (p. 88) runs ; “There is not any village, how- 
ever small, that has not one or more large wooden houses, which 
are a specifis of convent, by the Portuguese in India called Bao.’* 

511 a. — For “ Adawlvt ” rmd “ Adawlat.” 

• * 

565 a,— Mr. Edwardes (op, cit. p, 5) derires Mazagong from Skt, vtuitsyo’ 
grdmo, “ fish- village,” due to “the pungent odour of the hsh, 
which ps earliest inhabitants caught, dried and ate.” 

655 b . — For “ Steven’s ” rmd “ Stevens’.” 

678 a. — Mr. Edwardes (op, cU, p. 15) dfrives Parell from pade(, “ J^he Tree- 
Tnimi)et Flower” (Bignonia suaveolmB). 

816 a. — For shd-bdsh” read shdh-hdsh,** 

858 b, — Far “ Sowar” read “ SonjbT, a goldsmith.” 

920 b , — Tiffin Jwld : 

1784. — “Each temj|cirate day 

With hadjh glides a\^y, 

Triffings* our forenoons profane.” 

— Memoirs^ of Late IFar in Asia, by An Offker of 

Colonel BaRlif^s Detachment, ii. Appendix^ p, 293. 

1802. — “ I suffered a very large Itfirary to ho useless whence I 
might have extracted that ’which would have 1)een of more s(?rvice 
to me than running about to Tiffins and noisy parties.”— 
to J, W, Sherer, in Kaye, Life of Lord MeHcalfe, I. 81. 
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A GLOSSAEy 


OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 

PHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 

% 

^ A BAD A ^BADA 


ABADA, s. A word used by old I 
BlKiiiish and PortugntLse writers "for a ] 
‘ rhinoceros,* and adopted by some of ' 
the older English narrators. The 
origin is a little doubtful. If it were 
certain that the woi^d did not occur 
earlier than c. 1530-40, it would 
most prolwibly be an adoption from 
the Malay badak^ ‘a rhinoceros.* The 
word is not used by Il^irros where he 
wo\ild probably have imnl it if he 
knew it (see (piotation^mider GANBA) ; 
and we have found no prwf of its 
earlier existence in the language of 
the Peninsula ; if this should i>e es* 
tahlished w(‘ should have to seek an 
Araluc origin in such a woivi as ahudat^ 
ithid^ fern, dbida^ of which one in»*aning 
is (r. Lan^ * a wild animal,* Tlu‘ usual 
form iibiula is certainly s(miewhat in 
favour of such an origin, [Prof. Bkeat 
believes that the, a in aftm/rtaud .similar 
worjjw represtmU the Arabic 
article, wdiich^us ct)mmonly u.se4 iu 
8j)anish# aftd Portuguese prefixed U) 
Ara))ic and other native words.] ft 
will he observed that more than one 
authority nmkes it the female rhino- 
ceros, and ill the dictionaries the word 
is feniiniiJt! But so Ikirros makes 
Ganda. [Mr W^. W.^keat suggests that 
the fenuile was the more dan^rtms 
animal, or the one most fre<ufnitly 
met wdth, os is (tertainly the ease 
with the crocodile.] • • ^ 

IMl. — i^vnes of Hilvf^r, Copper, Tin, and 
Lead, from whence great quantities thereof 
were ooptinually drawn, which the Merdh- 
ants carried away with Tnwpsi of Etohauta 
and Hhinooeroaos («»i caMwi de e 

DMAS) for to transport into the Kingdome of 
«enwitt, by m oalled Skm, Paml-ocot Sarud^t 
{Savad/jf in origA Vsmgu, Pnm^ Vaiamin- 
mm and o^er Frovinees * * , . **— 

(wig. AAp. xli.) in Cogm^ n. 40. The king- 
heiw are &«wn (see under 
SABNAtl^); Fitohalok and jSawatti (now 

. A 


two provinces of Siam) ; Taiingu and Prome 
in B. Burma ; C'alaminbam, in the interior 
of Indo-China, more or lews fabulous, 

1544.- “Now the King of Tarbiry was 
fallen upon the city oi Pequin with so grwit 
an army Jis the like had never been seen 
since A dam^s time ; in this army . . . 
were seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,300,000 men .... with four 
score thousand Hhinoccrovscs {dvndejrfartir^lo 
orm oUenta mil badaa). “-■//>/</. (ong. cap. 
evil.) ill p. 149. 

(1560.— See quotation under LAOS.] 

! 1585. — “It is a veiy' fertile country, with 
I great stoare of prouisioun ; there are ele- 
phants in groat nuiul>er and abadas, which 
18 a kind of beast so big as two great bids, 
and hath vpism his snowt a little borne.”— 
j Moulom. ii. 311. 

1502. — “Wo sent commodities to their 
king to Ix'irter for Aralair-greeHO, and for the 
homes of Abath, whereof the Kingo onely 
hath the traihqvo in his hands. Now this 
Abath is n licast that hath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to be 
the female Vuicorne, and is highly esteemed 
of all the Moores in those jiarts as a most 
soveraigne reraeilie against iwyson.”— iSiir- 
ker in IlakL ii. 591. 

1598. — “The Aba^ or Rhimx;ero«, is not 
in India,* but onely in Hengala Mid Pa/xim," 
—Limmoitvi, 88. (Hak. S<k\ ii. 8.] 

“ Aliw> in Bmgala we found great munbors 
the iHnaata which in Latin are called Rhiti' 
ocerotes^ and of Uio Portingallas Abadas.**— 
Ifdd. 28. [Hak. 8oc. i, 96.] 
c. 1(506.—“. . . ove ixirtano lo lorti mer- 
canzte.i-ier vfenderle a ('incsi, particolar- 
meivte . . . molti corni della Bada, dotto 
Kinoceronto^ . CterMf, p. 199. 

1611.— “Bada, a very fioiTe animal, called 
by another more common name Rhmoc^ros, 
In oar days they brought to the King Philip 
II., now in glory, a Bada which was long at 
Madrid, having hi« horn sawn oflf, and being 
blinded, for fear he should hurt anybody. 
. . . The name of Bada is one impo^ by 
the Indians themselves ; but assuming that 

* <>«.. not oil the W. coast of the P^insuta, 
GnUed indUt especially by tlte PortuguAi. See 
under INDIA. 
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there is no language Init had its origin from 
the Hebrew in the confusion of tongues . . . 
it will not be out of the way to observe that 
Badia is an Hebrew word, from ^Badad, 
‘solus, solitarius,’ for this animal is pro- 
duced ill desert and very solitary places.” 
— Coharni'daSy s. v. 

1613. —“And the woods give great timber, 
and in them are produced elephants, badas 
. . — Godinho de Eredia^ 10 v, 

1618. — “A China brought me a present of 
a cup of abado (or black uneeoriis borne) 
with sugar cakes.” —CocAs's DUiry, ii. 56. 

1626. — On the margin of Pigafctti's Conyo, 
ns given by Purcluis (ii. 1001), we bnd : | 
“ Rhinoceros or Abadas.” ,• 

1631. — “Lib. V. cap. 1. De Abada seu ; 
Khimxierote .” — Bontu Hist. S^of. ef Med. ' 
1726. — “Abada, S. f. T>JI hembra del I 
Uhinoceronte.” — Bicc. de la Lnvjua 
tellamu 


stations. For the amount leviable U})on 
different Stills we must roly upon officers’ 
k)cal knowledge. The public, indeed, can- 
not suffer, since, if a few stills are sup- 
presseil by over- taxation, drunkenness is 
diminished.” — In a Letter from Board of 
Revenue (Bengal) to (Tovcrmnont, 12th »Jiily. 
MS. in India Office. • 

1797. — “Tlie stamps are to have the words 
‘ Abcaree licenses ’ inscribed in the Persian 
anti Hindu languages anti chanicter.”— yir/i- 
gaf Regulations^ x. 33. 

ABIHOWA. • Pro}),-rl,v P. 
h<(wd, ‘water and air.^ The itsual 
Hindustani cxi>ivssion f(^‘c’limaU*.'' 

1786. — “What you conceniing the 

death of 500 Koorg.s from sniall-jKtx is 
understood .... they must be kept wherts 
the climate { ftb-O-hawE ] may best agree 
with them.”— Letters, 269. 


ABOABEE, ABKAEY. H. from 
P. ah-kdrl, tlie business of distilling 
or stdling (.strong) wattu’s, and licncc 
clliptically the excise iijam such 
business. This last is the >^enst‘, in 
which it IS used hy Anglo-Indians. 
In every distri«*t of India (he privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tractors, who manage the siih* through 
reUiil siio]»kee]>ers. This is what is 
called the ‘Abkary System.’ The 
system has ofttm l)een attacked as 
promoting ti])j»ling, and there are 
.strong opinions on both «!i<le.s. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on tlie 
subject, too long for • insertion in 
integrity, by one of imicli experience 
in Bengal --Sir (I. U. Yule. 

June, 1879, — “ Native^ \v)e> have ox- 
]>ros.sed their view.- arc, ! believe, uuani- 
mou.s in aseriV>ing the incroaso of drinking 
to our Abkaree sy.stcm. \ don’t say that 
this is putting the curt before the horse, 
but they are ccrbiinly to(» foigetfid of the 
increa.sccl means in the country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increasiid con.sump- 
tion, ha.s been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I niysolf believe that more 
people drink now than formerly ; but 1 knew 
f*ne gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that* there 
was a.s much drinking in 1820 as in I860.* 

Jn any ca.Mc exaggeration is abundant, 
A11 Hanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India, [Bee the 
article on “Spirituous Drinks in Ancient 
India,” by Rajendralala Mitra, 1 ndo- Aryans, 
i. 389 

^790.— “In ro.spoct to Abkarry, or Tax 
on Spirituous Liquors, which ia reserved for 
daxaiion ... it i.s evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the <|uantity 
of consumption and expense of manufacture, 
etc,, depends upon the vicinity of princif»al 


ABYSSINIA, n.p. This geogra- 
phical name is a IG-ccutiiry Latiii- 
LSJitioii <»f the Arahjr Hahnsh, throiigli 
the Portuguese * iM'aring niudi 

the same ]»ronum:i.itioii, minu.s the 
aspirate. [See HUBSHEE.] 

[L598. — “The covntrey of the Abexynes, 
at Prester rl(>hii’> huui." -‘-Li nsrhoien, IJak. 
Hot*, i. 38. 

1017. — “ He .*'CUt mec to buy three 
Abaasines. ' — Sir T. Ri>*\ Trntrls, H.ik. 
Hoc. i^. 415.] 

A. Cf. (i.i. ‘ .after eomplimer.ts ’). In 
olHc-ial versions of native letters theM* 
letter.s .stand b>!’ the omitterl formalities 
of native « um])]imeiij>. 

ACHANOOK, n.p. H. ‘hdnak'riaA 

Arh%nnL Tlie name by ivhicli tin* 
station of Eaixackpore i?' eommonly 
known to Sejsiys and other natives. 
Some have runnect.etl the name willi 
that (*f Job Gharnock, or, jus A. 
Hamilton rails liim, Ghartiock, tin* 
foumler of Calcutta and the ipiotations 
reiidm* this j»rohahle. Formerly tlie 
CantAnment of Secrole at Benares was 
al.so khown, by a transfer no douhL as 
CA/rofd (ord Little ’) Achanak. Two 
additional remarks may he relevantly 
made: (1) Jobs name was certainly 
Vharnocky and not (Jhannock. It is 
di.stinctly signed “Job Charnotk,” in 
a MB. kttAjr from the factory at 
“Chntt^” i.e. Chuttonuttee (or Cal- 
cutta) in the India Olficc reconla, 
which I have seen, (2) The map in 
Valentijn which shows the village of 
Tajaimok, though published in 1726« 
was ap^iarently compiled by Van der 
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Broecke in 1662. Hence it is not 
j)r()l)al>le that it took its name from 
Job Ciiarnoc.k, win) seems to have 
entered the Coiiipinv’s service in 1658. 
When lie went to Bengal we liave not j 
been able to asc.ertain, [See Diary of 
Hedges, edited by Sir H. Yule, ii., xcix. 
In some “Docnmentary Memoirs of 
Job Charnock,” whiijh form ])art of 
vol. Ixxv, (1888) of the Haklnyt Soe., 
Job is sjiid to have ‘‘arrived in India 
in 1655 or 1656.”] • 

1677. — “The hhip FoIco/h* to po nj> the 
river to llughl;^ or iit least U) Channock." 

Court h jliettlrr^to Ft. St. Geo. of 12th 
jieeoniber. \n NoiestfJiitd Ku'fracta, Madras, 
1871. No. 1.1 p. iil ; >^ee also p. 2:3. 

1711. — ‘“Chanock-Hoaeli hath shoals, 
the u}>per one in Chanock, and the lower 
one on the o]>jM»sito» sj<le .... \ou must 
from IhjIow hegon as aforesaid, keep tlic 
starboard shdre alMmrd until you come up 
with a f>ime-Treo .... and then steer over 
with Chanock Trees and house between the 
two shoiiN, until you come mid-river, but no 
nearer the house.'’ — 77o’ Kugh^h Pilot, .'>5. 


is sold in the market ju.st as olives are with 
118 .” — Oarda, f. 17. 

i 1596. — Linschoten in the Dutch gives the 

I wtird coi1*ectly, but in the Knglish version 
(link. Hoc. ii, 26) it i.s printed Mac}w.r, 
ri612.-“Achar none to be had except one 
jar.” — Danvers, LeUers, i. 230.] 

1616. — ^^Owr jnrektsso's (Jnribasso) wife 
cfime find brought me a small jarr of Achar 
I for fi i>rcsent, desyring me to oxskows her 
; husband in that he aVxscnted hymselfe to 
take phisik.” — Docks, i. 135. 

162:3. — “And all these preserved in a way 
that is really very good, whicli they call 
acciao.” — F.dcUa ii. 708. (Hak.Soc. 

ii. 327.] 

i 165:3. Achar ent vn nom Indistanni, 
i on Indien, (jue ‘-■ignifie de^ mangucs, ou 
’ autres fruits contis fivec de la inoutardo, de 
I rail, du sol, et dn rinaigre a Pliidienne.” - 
; held Jjonl/aye-k-Gouz, 531. 

! 1687. — ‘‘Achar I presume signifie,^ ‘-ame. 

They ma.ke in the /Cast Judies, ospecialiy 
' fit >'w//Mand I^egu, 'several sorts of Achar, as 
i>f the voung tops of Baniboe.s, ko. Hamlsi- 
i Achar and Mfingo-.l c/mr are most used.”— 
]h mi pier, i, :391. 


1726.— “’t stodekeu Tsjaimock.” -VaP 
eottju, V. 1.53. lu \'al.'s map of Bengal 
alsi% we hud of)iK)sitc (kgli (Hooglv), 
Tsjaxmok. and then Vollecatte, find Caleuhi. 

1758.-““ Xotwithstamiing these solemn 
assurnnce.s from the Dutch it was judged 
expedieut to send a dvjtuehmont of troops 
.... to take possession of Tanmi Fort and 
Chamoc's Battery opposite to it.” --Nar- 
rative of Dj^ich attempt in the Ho<»gly, in i 
Malcolm's Li/c o f Vliir, ii. 76. 

1810.— .*♦ 'Phe old •village of Achanock 
stood on the grouml which the |H>st of 
Barnu*kiK)ro now occupies.*’— J/. Graham, 

1848. — “ PVtJhi^ii oral tradition still pre- 
valent aiming the natives at Barrack mre 
... we Itarn that Mr. (’harnoc'k built a 
bungalow tJierc, and a thuirishiiig Im/jir 
arose under his ])atronage, before the 
settlement of ('ahuittfi had been deter- | 
mined on. BfirraekiH*re is at this day 
best knowm Ao the natives by the name 
of Chanock.’^— TVu’ Bengal Ointmn/. Gale, 
1 '. 2 . . • 

ACBlAJEt, 8. P. dchdry Mabiv d^Kir, 
in luiarly all the vvinmi^ilariS 
of Iiulia for acid au^l^salt ivlisbes. By 
Europiutns jt iH‘us(*d ii8 the eipiivaUmt 
of ‘pickles,’ and is applied i<> nil the 
.stores of. Crosse and Blackwell in that 
kind. We have adopted tljia word 
through the Portuguese ; but it is not 
impossible that Wl^sUi^l Asiatics got it 
from the Latin oertarw?.— 
(See Plin. Hist NcU. xix. 19). 

. they preiKiro a conserve of 

It [Anacardium) wuth salt, and when it w 
green (and this they call A<dw), and this 


1727. — “And the Soldier), FiMhers, Pe»- 
sints, and Handicrafts (of (loa) feed on a 
little Bice boiled in Water, with a little bit 
of Sfilt Fidi, or Atchaar. which i- pickled 
Fruits or Ibxds.”- ,1, Ifamilton, i. 252. 
[Ami sec under KEDGEREE.] 

1783.— We learn from Ft)rrcsl that limes, 
sjilicd for '<ea-use against scurvy, were used 
hy the Dhulias (Choolia). and wore called 
atchar {Vtu/age to Mergui, 40). Thus the 
w<mi jMissod to .lava, .as in ne.xl qiiotatitui : 

1768-71.— “Wlien green it (the mangel is 
made into attja^r; for this the kernel 
taken out, and the spfieo tilled in with 
ginger, pimento, and other spicy ingredi- 
ents. after which it is pickled in vinegai,” 

--IStacorinifs, i. 237. 

ACHEEN, iKp. (P. [Turn. 

Altai, Malay Aehth, v4cA?7il ‘a woo<l- 
Icech’). The name {i]»i)liea by us to 
tile Slate ami town at the N.W. auglt* 
of Sumatra, wliich was long, and 
i*sjH*emlly during tlie 16th and 17th 
centurie.s, the greatest, native power ou 
that Island. 'Hie ]>roper Malay name 
of tite j>laci' is Achrh. The Portiiguesi^ 
generaflv eaWeil it Arhem (or freipiently 
by the adhesion of the genitive preiK)si“ 
tion, Daehnn, so that Sir F. Greville 
Indow makes two kiugdom.s)^ but lUir 
Acheen seems to have been derived 
fn>m mariners of tlte P. Gulf or W. 
India, for we find the name so given 
{Achin) in the Atnd-Akbari, and in the 
Gt^og. Tables of Sadik Isfahani. This 
form may Itave I wen simgested*l)y a 
jingling analog)’, such m Orientals love, 
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witli Machlii (Maclieen). Si^e also 2iid ed., i. 101), and the follow- 
under LOOTY. hig : 


1549. — “Pimtanim Acenoruxn «oc ^ri- 
ciilum noc suspioio fuit.” — S, Ft. Xut. 
Epkit. J337. 

1552.-— “But after Malacca was founded, 
and ©specially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Facem began to 
increjiso in jwwer, and that of Podir to 
diminish. And that neighbouring on© of 
Achem. which was then insignificant, is now 
the greatest of all.” — Burros, IH. v. 8. 

1563.— 

“Occupado tonhais na guerra infestii 
Ou do sanguinolento, 

Taprobanico * Achem, <jue ho mar 
liiolestii 

Ou do Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso.” 

Camdes, Ode piejixed to Garcia de Orta, 
c. 1569. — “Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Assi, piverned 
V)y a Moore King .” — (Jtrsar FrederikCy tr. in 

Hakluyt, '155. 

c. 1590. -“The mbdd (civet), w’hich is 
brought from the harbour-town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achill, goes l»y the 
name of Sumatra -mhdd, and is by far the 
best.”— i. 79. i 

1597. — “ do Pegu como do Da- ! 

chem.”— Letter, in Arch. Port. Or. i 

fasc. 3, 669. j 

1599. —“The iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- I 
buna, is poss(3s.sed l»y many Kyng’es, enemies 1 
to the Portugals ; the cheif is the King© of { 
Dachem, who besieged them in xMaiacca. . . j 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (read Jor 
f(jr Johore) are in lyke sort enemies to the 
Portugals.”— Futke Grenlle to Hir F. j 

Walsingham (in Bruce, i. 125). j 


c. 1580.— “In his hortis (of Cairo) ox ar- 
borihus viro.scunt jnala citria, aurantia, li- 
raonia sylvestria et domestica poma Adsuni 
vocata.” -Prosp. Alpinus, i. 16. 

c. 1712.—“ It is if kind of lime or citron 
tree . . . it is called Pomum Adaxnl, because 
it has on ib^ rind the api>eanince of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients imaginecl 
to be the vestiges of the impression which 
our forefather made upon the forbidden 
fruit. ...” BlutiMu, quoted by Tr. of Albo- 
querque, Uak. 8oc. i. 100. The fruit has 
nothing b) do with zcimboa, with which 
Bluteau and Mr. Birch ixiipaoct it. 8eo 
JAMBOO. ^ ^ 

ADATI, s. A kind of piece-good.H 
exjiorted from Beiigiil. We do not 
know the [U’oper form or etymology. 
It may have heen of half-width (from 
H. ddlui, ‘half’). [It may have been 
half the ordinary length, as tlu‘ 
Salamjiore (Salempoory) was half tin* 
hnigtli of tlie cloth known in Madras 
as Pufijum. (Madras Man. of Ad. iii. 
709). Also s(‘e Yule’s note in Hedges* 
Diary, ii. ecxl.]** 

1726.— “ C’fwwi (i)ri>hably Kasidri in 
Midimpiir Dist. ) .sui>p)ioH many Toffatshc- 
las (Alleja, Sbaled), Ginggangs, AlUgias, 
and Adathays, wdiieh arc mostly made 
there.” — Valentijn, v. 1.59. 

18Klr — Among piece - gruxb of Bengal: 
“Addaties, Pieces 700” {i.e. pVeces to the 
ton). — Milburn, ji. 221., 


[1615.—“ It so proved that both Ponleema 
and Governor of Tcc<k> was come hither for 
Achein.”- Letters, iv*. 3. 

1623. — “ Acem which is .Sumatra.” — P. 
della Valle, Huk. Hoc. ii. 28/.] 

c. 1635. — “Achin (a name o<|uivalent in 
rhyme and metre to ‘Miichin’) is a well- 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
the <Kjuinoctial \me."—Sadik IsfaMnl (Gr. 
Tr.F.), p. 2. ■ . 

1780. — “Archin.” See quotation under 
BOMBAY MARINE. 

1820.—-“ In former days a groat many 
junks used to frequent Achin. 'rhis %rade 
is now entirely at an end,”— 6V«w;/Mrd, i/. 
Jnd. Arch. iii. 182. ' • 


ADAM’S APPLE. Thi.s name 
( Pomo d'A damo) is givtjn at Goa to the 
fniitof the 3ImusopsEkngi, Linn. (Bird- 
wood) ; and in the 1635 ed. of Gftrarde’.s 
Herhall it is applied to the Plantoiii. 
But in (iarlier days it wa.s applied to a 
fruit of the (htron kind.— (See Marc^o 



ADAWLUT, s. Ar,-H.-W(//«/, 
‘a Court of Justice,’ from d 
ju.s|iee.’ Under the *• Molmmmeduti 
government there wert‘ 3 fueji courts, 
viz., Nizdmat ’Add.lat, Dmdnl AdAlat, 
and Eaajddri ’Adalat, so-calh^d fix)m 
the rcsfHJctive titles of the oflicials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The iir.st was the chie^ Criminal 
Court, the s4*cond« a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Polict* Court. In 17B3 
regular Courts were esUblisIied under 
the British Government, and then the 
Sadder A^wlut (/Sadr *Addlat) became 
the chief Court of Apmal for eAch 
Presidency, and its work Mlta» done by 
.st*veral European (Civilian) Judges. 
That Coitrt was, on the criminal side, 
termed 'Nizamut AduwlcU, and on the 
civil side Dewanny AcL At Madras 
and Boml^ay, Foiijdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Nizamut, Tms 
system ended in 1863, on the inj^roduc- 
tiou of the Penal Code, and the institu- 
tion of the High Courts on their 
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prest^nt footing. (On the original 
history and constitution of tlie Courts 
see Fifth Rej^ort^ 1812, p. 6.) 

Wliat follows ajjplies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, and to the ad- 
ministration of justice under the 
Conipanv’s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency town. Brief ]>ar- 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Su])rerne Courts and those Courts 
which preceded them will he found 
iind«r SUPREME COditT. 

The grant, hy Shfih ’A lam, in 1765, 
of the Dewalii^V of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissfi t,o the Con*]){iny, transferred all 
power, civil and military, in those 
provinces, to that h«»dy\ But no im- 
mediate attempt was made to und(‘.r- 
take the direct dt^Uih‘d administration 
of either revenm* (»r justice hy tin* 
agency of tht* European servants of 
the Com])any, fSuch su]»erintendencc, 
indeed, of the administration was 
maintained in the prior a<*4uisit tons of 
the Company— viz., in the Zemindarv 
of Calcutta, in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnas, and in* the Cliucklas 
(C^cklah) or flistricts of Bunlwan, 
Midnapoor, and ('hittagong, which had 
b(‘(*u transferred )»y tlie Xawah, 
Kusim ’Ali Khan, in 1760 ; hut i]i the 
rest of the territory it was contined t(» 
the ageitcy of a Reshhmt at. the 
Moors! U'da had Jluihav, and of a 
^ Chief' at Patna. Justice was ad- 
ministeivti hy the Mohammedan 
coi^M unthu' tlie nativ** oilicials of 
t he Dewanitv’w 

III k77#, Europe^in otVners were 
appointed in the districts, under the 
name of Supervisors^ with ]>owers of 
control over the natives iunployed in 
the collection of the Kewnue ami the 
adminiatitition of justiie, whilst local | 
councils, with superior authority iu all 
hramJies, waul' estahlislu'd at M<K>r- 
ahedahad and Patna. It was iM, till 
two year.s later that, umlev express 
oivlers from the Court Directors, 
the eflfective administration of the 
provinces* >vas undertaken hy the 
^igencj of the Coiu]>auy's covenanted 
servants. At tliis time (1772) (Courts 
of Civil Justice JMmnm/ 

Adawlui) were estanlished in each of 
the Districts then reeognist‘d. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
Adawlnt) held hy Cazee or 
Mufty under the superintendence, like 
the Civil Court, of the Collectors, as 


the Supervisors were now styled ; 
whilst Superior Courts {S udder Detvannyy 
Sudiler Nimmut Adawlut) w'ere 
established at the Presidency, to he 
under the superintendence of three 
or four members of the Council of 
Fort William. 

In 1774 the Collectors w’ere recalled, 
and native ’Amils (Auxnil) ajipointed 
in their stead. Provincial Councils 
were set up for the divisions of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Moor- 
shedahad, Dinagepore, and Patna, in 
whose hands tlie siijieriiiteiidence, h(»th 
of revenue collecXion and of the 
adiniiiist ration of civil justice, was 
vested, hut exercist^d hy the members 
ill rotation. 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As Courts ol* Justice the provincial 
Councils were only “colouraole imita- 
tions of <ourts, which had abdicated 
their funet ions iu favour of tlieir own 
suhordinate (native) otlicers, and though 
their decisions were nominally sulyei't 
to the Goveruor-Ceneral in Council, 
the A)))>ellate (^)urt was even a more 
shadowy body tliau the Courts of first 
instance. The Court never sal at all, 
though there are some traces of its 
having at one time decided appeals on 
the report of the head of the EZhalsa, 
or native excheiiuer, jnst as the 
Provincial Council decided them oii 
the rejiort of the Cazis and Muftis.^’* 

In 1770 tile Government, rcsohed 
that Chvil C<mrts, independent of the 
Prcjviucial Councils, should he estab- 
lished in tlie six divisions named above, t 
each under a civilian judge with tin* 
title of Sujieriuteiident of the Ihioduun 
Adawlut ; whilst to the Councils should 
still ])ertaiu the trial of caust's relating 
to the public ri*venue, to the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenants, 
and to lx>undarv ipu‘stioiis. The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lav to the Governor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Sudd^ 

\ Demuuiy ;^>\\\ that this might boreal, 
a judge w’as appointed its head in the 

J ierson of Sir Elijah ImtK*y, the Chief 
fust ice of the Su])reme Court, an ap- 
pointment which oecarne famous. For 
it. was represented ns a transaction in- 
tended U> compromise the acute dis- 

* Sir Jamrs Stephen, In Xuitootriar Jtn/ief/, 
ii. 221. 

f These six were increased in 1781 to eighteen^ 
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seiisioiis which had l>ecii going on 
between that Court and the Bengiil 
Government, and in fact as a bribe to 
Impey. It led, by an address from 
the House of Commons, to the recall 
of Impey, and constituted one of the 
charges in the abortive impeachment 
of that personage. Hence his cliarge 
of the Sudder Dewanny c(‘ased in 
November, 1782, and it was resumed 
in form by the Governor-General and 
Council. 

In 1787, the first ye.ar oi Lord (Corn- 
wallis’s government, in conse(|Uence of 
instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resol vt^d that, with an 
exception as to the Courts at ^loor- 
shedabad, Patna, and Daccji, whicli 
were to be maintained independently, 
the othce of judge in the Mofussil 
Courts was to be attached to that of 
the collection )f the re^enue; in fact, 
the otiices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been diviU’ced .since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties of 
Magistrati* and Judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
llegulations respecting that, administra- 
tion vere passed in the lie venue 
l)ej»artinent of the Government. 

Ux> to 1790 the crimin.il judi(*iarv 
bad remained in the bands of tlie 
native courts. But this vas now 
altered ; four Cotirls of Cir<‘iiit were 
created, each to be su]»er intended by two 
civil seiA-ants as judges ; the SudtW 
Nizamut Admdut at the Presidency 
being })resided over by (he (Joveriior- 
General and the members of C\>uiicil. 

In 179»3 the constant siurcession of 
revolutions in the judicial sy.stem came 
to something like a pause, with the 
entire reformation which w'as enacted 
hy the Regulations of tliat ye?ir. The 
Collection of Rev'^enue wa.s in av entirely 
se]>arated from the administration df 
justii'c ; ZilJah CJourts under EurojJ^an 
judges were est>al)]ished (Keg. iii.) in 
each of 23 Districts and 3 cities, in 
Bengal, Ikihar, and Orissfi ; whilst 
Provincial Courts of Ajipeal, each con- 
sisting of three judges (Reg. v.), were 
wtablished at M(X)r.shedabad, I’atiia, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. From these 
Courts, under certain conditions, 
further appeal lay to the Sudder 
Dewan%y Adawluts at the Presi- 
<lency, 


ADTGAJt 

As regarded criminal jurisdiction, 
the judges of the Provincial Courts were 
also (Keg. ix., 1793) constituted Circuit 
Courts, liahle to review by the Sudder 
Nizamut. Strange to say, the im- 
Xiradicable idea ^of nlacing the duties 
of both of the higher (;ourts, civil 
and criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive. Government was still main- 
taineil, and the Governor-Geueral and 
his Council were the constituted heads 
of the Sadder^ Dewanny and Sudder 
Nkujnut. This of cour.se continued 
a.s uiiw'orkahle as it had J/een ; and in 
L(»rtl Widleslev’.s tiling eiglit years 
later, (ht* two SmhieP A datvhd,<i wuit'e re- 
constituted, with three regular judges 
to each, though it was still ruled (Reg. 
ii., 1801) that the ckief judge in e^ich 
OJourt was to be" a member of the 
Su]nvme Council, not being either the 
! Governor-General or tlie Ckmimander- 
in-Chief. Tliis rule w'as rescinded by 
Rt^. X. of IHOo. 

The number of Provincial and Zillah 
i Courts was augmented in after y(*ars 
i with the extension of territory, and 
j additional Siuhler Courts, for the 
service (»f the Uimer Provinces, weri’ 

I established at Allaliabad in 1831 (Reg. 
j vi.), a ste]) w’hicb may be regarded as 
the ince]>tion of the sejKiralion of the 
j N.W. Provinces into a distinct Lieu- 
I tenant-Go\(*rnors)iip, carri(*(l out live 
j year.s later. But no fbange tliat can be 
j considered at all organic ociuirred 
I ag-ain in the judiciary system, till 
i 18G2 ; for we can lutr^Py consiVliU* 
a.s rucb the abolition of the (Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Keg. i.*), &nd that 
of the Provincial Courts of A]>j>eal 
initiated by a se<;tion in Reg. v. of 
1831, and completed in 1833. 

1822.- -“IhiH refers to a tnic^jitional story 
which Mr. Klphinstono used to relate .... 
Luring the prtigre.ss 6f com[\ioRt« in the 
North West many of the inhabitants w^ere 
encouMtered flying fn^rn the newly- wcupied 
territory. ‘ Is J/ird Dike coining r was the 
I enquiry. was the reply, ‘the Adaw- 

' lut is coming.’'’-— /.(/<? e/ EpHimUme^ ii. 131. 

1826.—-“ Ihe adawlut or Court-house was 
close by .” — Earultirang Jlarif 271 fed. 1873, 
ii. 90], 

ADiaAB, 8. Propcirly adhtkdr^ 
from Skt. adhikdrin^ one possessing 
authority ; Tam. adhtkdri, or ^kdten. 
The title was formerly in use in South 
India, and perhaps still in the native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headman. 
[See (jiiot. from I^gan below.] It was 
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also in Ceylon {adikdrama, adikar) the 
title of chief minister of the Candyan 
Kings. See PATEL. 

1544. — “Facte comcm et humanum cum 
isti Genti j)raebea8, turn praosertim magis- 
tfatibus comm et IVaefectis Pagorum, quon 
Adigares vocant.”— Xav. Epistt. 113. 

1583, — “ Mentro chc noi erauamo in queata 
cittJi, Tsiasalirono sii la moKwi notte all' im- 
prouiso, mcttcndoui il fuoco. Erano cpioati j 
d’lma cittri nicina, lontana da S. Thnm^^, 
done stanno i Portogheai, uri miglio, aotto 
la scorta d’un loro (lajifUino, che risiede in 
dettaeittli . . . ct quosto (Capita no b da loro 
chiamato Adicario.’'—/^rt^^>/, f. 87. 

1681. — “iTlcfc arc two who are the 
gr•eate^^t and highii^t officers in the land, 
'they are calleti Adigars ; I may term 
them ('hief Judges.” — A'aoa*, 48. 

17‘26, — “ Adigaar. This is as it were the 
second of the Valenti jn (Ceylon), 

Xanies of th 

1796,-- “ In Malabar esiste oggidi I’uffizio 
.... rnolti KiXrwMrer o niinistri ; molti 
Adhigdri O ministri d un distrett-o . . . ” — 
Fnt, Faolino, 237. 

1803.— “The highest officers of Hbite arc 
thcAdigaxs or Prime Ministers. They are 
two in number.” — Perciv<d*s Ceylon, 256. 

[1810-17. Announcing in letters .... 
hi> detcnninalion to exercise the otlice 
Horv Adikar.” -- IP/ M'.s, Mym»\ i. 261. 

1887. — “Each amsitm or parish has now 
besides the AdhikSxi (»r man of authority, ' 
headman, an accountant,” — Loefun, J/na. of i 
Maliihir. i. 90. J | 

ADJUTANT, h. A binl so i 
(no donl)t)froni its comical resemblance | 
to a human figure in a stiff dress }«n*ing j 
on ^ i)firadc-groun(l. it is the i 
11. hnnjlld^iiT gigantic crane.^ and j 
iKqnihi^’ •scavenger of Bengal, the j 
Ije^toptilus anjala of Linnams. Tlie H. 
name is by some dictionaries derived 
from a sujmosed Skt. word hadda-gila, 
‘bone-swallower.’ Tin* com|Hmnd, 
bow'ever* lumrojiriate, is not to la* 
found in Bdhtlingk /uni Roth’s great 
Dictionary. *Tbe bird is ver’i xvell 
described by Acdian, under the name 
of KiJXa, which is perlnins a relic of the 
still preserved vtu'iiacula^ one. It is 
di*scnla*d by another name, /is one of 
the peculiarities of India, by Sultan 
Babel*. See PELICAN. 

“Tho feathers known as Marabou or 
Cf»mercoUy feathers, and sold in C/Ucutta, 
are the tail-coverts of this, and the Lent. 
Jamnica, another and stimller species ” (/«*- 
don). The name nuimbnyiit (from the Ar. 

‘quiet/ and thence ‘a hermit,’ 
through the Port, mardbuto) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like 
reason to that of adjutant in India. [Comer- 


colly, properly Kumarkhali, is a town in the 
Naaiya District, Bengal. Seo Balfour, Cycl. 

i. 1082.] 

c. A.u. 250. — “And I hear that there is 
in India a bird Kela, which is 3 times as 
big as a bustard ; it has a mouth of a 
frightful size, and long legs, and it carries 
a huge crop which looks like a leather bag ; 
it has a most dissonant voice, and whilst tho 
rest of tho plum/ige is ash -colon rod, tho t/iil- 
feathors jiro of a pale (or greenish) colour.” — 
A Awn, de Xat. Anim. xvi. 4. 

c. 1530. — “One of these (fowls) is the 
dluy, w'hich is a largo bird. Each of its 
w'iiigs is the length of a man ; on its head 
and neck there is no hair. Something like 
a biig hitngs from its neck ; its back is black, 
its breast white ; it fretjuently visits Kabul. 
One year the> caught and l)rought me a 
dimj, which became very ttime. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch 
in its beak, and swallow'cd without ceremony. 
On one t>ccasion it swallowed a shoe well shod 
with iron ; on another occasion it sw.allowed 
I a g(H>d-sizcd fowl right (b>wii, with its wdngs 
; and feather^.”- 321. 

j 175-1. — “ In the evening excursions .... 

, wc had often observed an extraordinary 
i species of birds, willed by the natives Argill 
' or llargiU, a native of Bengal. 'J’hcy would 
I inajestic/illy stilk ahmg before us, and at 
; flrst we t)ok them for Indians naked. . . . 

' Tho following are the exact marks and 
dimensions. . . . Tlie wings extended 11 
feet and 10 inches. From the tip of the bill 
to the extremity of the claw it measured 7 
feet 6 inche‘<. ... In the craw was a 
Terapin or land-torU>ise, 10 inches long ; 
and a large black male cat w.as found entire 
ill its stomach.” — 183-4. 

1798. — “Tho next is the groat Heron, the 
Argali or Adjutant, H>r Gigiintio Crane of 
Ditluim. ... It is found also in Guinea.” 
— Pennant' a Vicir tf Jliudostan. ii. 1.56. 

1810. -“Every bird saving tho vulture, 
tho Adjutant (or argeelah) and kite, retires 
to sonic shadv spot." •- U'i7f<<??//.s'u», P. M. 

ii. 3. 

[1880. llall {Jungle Life. 82) describes the 
“ snake-.sti>no ” said to be found in the he/id 
of tho bird.] 

AFGHAN, u.i>. l\-^}\^Afgh(fn. 

TJie mast gtuicmi name of tlie pre- 
dominant jK>rtiou of the oongtu*ies of 
tribes bevoud the N.W. frontier of 
India, tviiose oonntry i.s called from 
(hem AfghdnuUhi. In England one 
ofteTi hears the country called Af- 
gwiist-nji, which is a misprouuncia- 
tiun jwinful to an Anglo-Indian ear, 
and even Afgarm, which is a still 
more excruciating solecism. [The 
common liKul pronunciation of the 
name is Aoijhdv^ which account«s for 
some of the forms below*. • Bel lew 
insists on the distinction between the 
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Afghan and the Pathan (PUTTAN). 
“ The Afghan is a Pathan merely 
because he inhabits a Pathan countyv, 
and has to a gre#it extent mixM with 
its people and ado])ted their language ” 
(Maces of Af., p. 25). The name repre- 
sents Skt. asvaka in the sense of a 
‘cavalier,’ and this reappears scarcely 
modified in the Assakani or Assjiktnii 
of the historians of the ex 2 )edition of 
Alexander.] 

c. 1020.---“. . . Afghdnsaud Khiijis. . . ” 
— *lItM in Elliot, ii. 24 ; soe also 50, 114. 

c. 1265. — “He also repaired the fort of 
JaliiU, which ho garrisoned with Afghdns.” 
— Tdrikh-i-Firozshdht in do. iii. 106. 


from the Copts ; 2nd, the Jews ; 3rd, the 
(.Tcorgiaus ; 4th, the Toorks ; 5th, the Mo- 
guls ; 6th, the Armenians ; and he mentions 
more cursorily the opinion* that they are 
descended from the Indo-Scythians, Medians, 
Sogdians, Persians, and Indians: on con- 
sidering all which, he comes to the rational 
conclusion, that theyhaniiot be traced to any 
tribe or country beyond their present seai^ 
and the adjoining mountains.” — Elphin^ 
statie*s Caubool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

APBICO, n.p» A negro slave. 

1682. — “Here we met with y® Barbadoos 
Merchant .... James C(x:k, jflastor, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Afirio#B.” — Hedges, 
Diarif, Feb. 27. [Hak. 16.] 


14th cent. —The Afghans are named by 
the continuator of Rashiduddin anumg the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see A^ <0 E. 
xiv. 494). 

1504. — “The Afghans, when they are 
reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
presence of their enemy with grass betw'eon 
their teeth ; being as much as to say. ‘ 1 am 
your ox.* ” * — Haber, 1.59. 

c. 1556. — “ He was afraid of the AfghAdS.*' 
—Hiidi 'Ali, in J. *4^., 1st H., ix. 201. 

1609. — “Agwans and Voiaas *' — IF. 
Finch, in Purchas, i. 521. 

c. 1 665. — ‘ ‘ Such are those petty Sovereigns, 
who are seated on the Frontiers of Persia, 
who almost never f>ay him anything, no more 
than they do to the King of Persia. As also 
the Balouches and Augans, and other Idoun- 
taineors, of whom the groate.st part pay him 
hut a small matter, and even care but' little 
for him: witness the Affront they did him, 
when they -stopped his whole Army by cut- 
ting off the Water .... when he pas.sed 
from Atek on the River Indus to Caboul to 
lay siege to Kandahar .... "—Bernier, E. 
T. 64 [ed. Constable, 205], 

1676. — “The people called Angans who 
inhabit from Vandahur to Caboul . . a 
sturdy sort of people, and great robbers in 
the night-time.” —Tavernier, E. T. ii. 44 ; 
[ed. Ball, i. 92], 

1767. — “Our final .sentiments are that we 
have no occasion t<^ take anv measures 
against the Afghans* King if it should 
appear he comes only to raise contribution.M, 
but if he proceeds tf) the ea,stward of Delhi 
to make an attiick on your allio.'s, or threatens 
the peaoe of Bengal, you will concert .such 
measures with Sujuh Dowla as may appear 
be.st adapted for your mutuaw defence.’* 
—ConrVs iMter, Nov. 20. Jn 486; 

also see BOHILLA. 

ISJh. — “Professor Dorn .... discusses 
Royerally the theories that have been main- 
tained of the descent of the Afghauns : 1st, 


action was common amoi 
9^ native navvies, employed < 

B^t engineer to make a petitio 

one leg, with nantls joined before him. 


[AOAM, adi. A term applied to 
certain clot hs (lyed in some jifirticiilar 
way. It is tlie AfVa;um (lit. “one 
who ha.s an impediment or difiieiiltv in 
speaking Arabic ”), a foreigner, and in 
]»artieular, a Persian. The adj, ^ajaini 
thu.s means “foreign” or “ Persian,” and 
is etjui valent t-r) the (Heek j3dp/4apos-aiid 
the Hind, mlercha. Sir G. Bird wood 
(Rep. 0)1 Old Rec., ]». 145) (piotes from 
llierouimo di Sawto Slefauo (1494-99), 
“in com|Kiny >vith some Armenian and 
merchants”: and (ibid.) from 
Vbxrthema ; “It is a country of wry 
givat traffic in merchaiiflise, and [miv- 
ticularly with the Per^sians and 
Ayimini, who eome so far as there.”] 

[1614. KerHCWH, Ag%m colours.” — Fos- 
ter, Letters, ii. 2J37. 

1614, — “Persia will vent five humlred 
chith.s and one thou.sand kersevs, .^C^,Tn 
colours, per annum.” — Ibid, p j 

«> 

AOAR-AOAE, s. Th.- uaiui: 
of a kind of sea-\veed (Spkerococrus 
lichenoides). It is siiciadcu t wnen 1 »oilcd 
to a jelly ; ami is u.scd by tbe Chinese 
with birdsnest (q.v.) in soup. ,They also 
employ it a.s a glut^ and apply it to 
silk and paper intended to be trans- 
mreni It growls on the sliores of tlie 
Malay Islands, and is much exported 
U) Clliiua.— ^See Grawfurd^ Diet. Irtd. 
Arch,., and Milhurn^ ii. 304). 

AGfDAUN, s. A hybridi H. word 
from H. dg and P. ddn, made in imitation 
of pik-ddn^ kodam-ddn., shmm-ddn (‘spit- 
l^n, pencase, candlestick *). It me/iiis 
a Hiuall vessel for holding fire to light 
a cheroot. 

AO-aiJtl, s. H. ‘Fire carriage.' 
In native uae for a railway train. 
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AGHJN-BOAT, s. A hybrid word 
for a steamer, from H. agan^ ‘fire,’ 
and Eng. boat. In Bombay Ag-hot is 
used. 

1853.—“ .... Agin boat.*’— OcUyieW, 
i. 84. 

[AJNAS, 8. Ar. pliir. of jtmj ‘goods, 
merchandise, ci'ops,’ etc. Among the 
Moguls it was used in the special sens(i 
of j>ay in kind, not in cash.] 

fc. 1666. — “ It (their payrivS, however, of a 
different kind, and not thought ho honour- 
able, but the Jiouzmd(irs are not sufjject, 
like the Mansebdars (Munsubdar) to the 
Agenas ; that is U) are not l)ound to 
take, at a valuation, carpotn, and other 
pieces of furniture, that have l»een uncd in 
the King's palace, and on which an un- 
roasonable value in sornotimeH sot.” — Bernie-r 
(cd. Coti8table)y 216-6. JS% 

AK,s. n. dk and ark, in Sindi dk: 
the prevalent name of tlie miuldr 
(MUDDAR) in Central and Western 
India. It i.s siiid to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) in Sind, 
that Akbar was so (uilled after the dk, 
from his birth in the« desert.. [Ives 
(488) calls it Ogg.] The word a}»pears 
in the following p<>pulav rhyme 'ptoted 
by T(xi {llujantmn, i. G09) 

Ak*ra jhopifi, 

Phok-ra bar, 

• Itojra-rfi rotl, 

Mot*h-ra dal : 

Dokho Rajif tori Marwur. 

(For houses hurdles of umddr, 

For hedges heaps of withered thorn, 

• for broad, horso-iawis for pulse : 

Such is thy knlUdoin, Ibija of Mar war 

akaiIee, or Nihang ( * the naked 
one’), 8. A member of a IhxIv »>f 
zeiilots among the Sikbs, who Uike, 
’tliis name ‘from ladug worsbip]>ers 
of Him who is without time, eternal’ 
ilVihm), Ski. a |tfivative, and kdl, 
‘time.’ The Aki'dis mav be regarded 
as the Wtdiribis of Si'kbirtm. 'i*hey 
claim their body to have been insti- 
tuted by Guru Goyind bi%tself, but 
this Ls very doubtful, Cunningham’s 
view of tile order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world ; the fotmders of the Sikh 
doctrine reiecting the inert asceticism 
uf the Hindu sects. Tlie Akalis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern- 
ni^nt, and acted as the censors of the 
Hikh community in every rank. Eun- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


to control. Since the annexation r)f 
the Panjah, however, they have ceiised 
to give trouble. The Akalee is dis- 
tiuguisbed by blue clothing and steel 
armlets. Many of them also used to 
cjirry several steel chakrm (CHUCKEB) 
encircling their turbans. [See IhbeUon, 
Jhinjah Mhnog., 286 ; MCLclrujan, in 
Panjah Census Rej)., 1891, i. 166.] 

1832. — “We received a raesstige from 
the Acali who had set fire to the village. 
.... llieyo fanatics of the Seik creed 
acknowledge no superior, and the ruler of 
the country can only moderate their frenzy 
by intrigues an<l bribery. They go about 
everywhere with naked sword.s, and lavish 
their abuse on the nobles as well aj« the 
peaceable subjects. . . . They have (3ii 
several occasions attempted the life of Uun- 
I jeet Singh."--- Travels^ ii. 10-11. 

[ 1840.--- “The Akalis being summoned to 

surrender, rc'iuestcd a conference with one 
t>f the attacking party. The young Kh.in 
braveh' wont forward, and was straightw.iy 
I Hlu>t throtigh the head."— Mackmzh^ 

: St(/rms and Huashinc, i. 115. 

! AKYAB, 11.)). Tl) c Eur()]>can name 
1 of the seat of administration of Ihc 
! British iirovincc of Arakaii, which is 
1 also a i>ort cx]>ort.ing rice largely to 
; Europe. The name is never used by 
I the nat ives of Arakan (of the BurmeNC 
j race), who call the town TdUhtuy, 

! ‘Crowd (in <‘onseouence of) War.’ 

1 This indicates bow tne S4.*tt lenient came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of (be 
British force encamping on the plain 
there, which was found to be healthier 
than the site of the amient capital of 
the kingdom of Arakan, up the valley 
of the Arakan or Kaladvne R. The 
i name. Aky4b had been ap]died, pro- 
! bably by the Portuguese, to a neigb- 
I bouring vilbige, where there stand.^ 
about miles from the pre.sent tmvn, 
a ]Xigoda covering an alleged relique of 
(taiiUtma (a piece of the iowei* jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name- 
of which ])agoda, taken from the 
denser ijition of relique, is Audci(nit-d<iu, 
and of tills Akyab was probably a 
corruption, t The present town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the pagoda stands i mist liave 
stood on the shore at no distant date, 
jvs apptMirs from the finding of a small 
anchor tliere about 1835. The. village 
adjoining the pigoda must then have 
stood at the moutn of the Arakan R., 
which was much frequented % the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 
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in the lOtli and 17th centuries, and 
thus probably became known to them 
])y a name tixken from the Pagoda. — 
(i^'oin a note by Sir Artk'itr Phayre.) 
[Col. Temple writers — “The only deri- 
vation which strikes me as plausible, is 
from the Agyatbiw Phaya, near which, 
on the island of Sittwe, a Cantonment 
was formed after the first Burmese war, 
on the abandonment of Mrohaiing or 
Arakau town in 1825, r)ii account <ff 
sickness among the* troops stationed 
there. The word Agyattaw is spelt 
Akhyap-taw, whence probably lhi‘ 
modern name.^’] 

fl826. — “ It (the despatch) ;it lenpfth 
arrived this day (8rd Dec. 1820), liaviiifT 
taken two months in all to reach ns, of 
which forty-five days were in the 

route from Akyab in Ariicim.’' —Vnnrfurd^ 
Am, 289.] 

ALA-BLAZE PAN, s. This naim* ! 
is given in tlie Boinhay Presidency to j 
a tinned-<‘Op]K'r stc\\-])an, having a , 
cover, and sUndes for straj>s, wliicJi is i 
carried on trie march hy European . 
soldiers, for the purpose of (tooKing * 
in, and <*ating out of. Out on jiicnics ; 
a larger kind is freipiently used, and | 
kept continually going, as a kind of * 
'poUaii-ffU, [It has been sugge^tt'd tlial 
the word may he a corr. of some French 
or Port, term— Fr. braiser ; Ptnt. brai- 
eiro, ‘a fire-pan,' hraza, ‘h«>t coals.’] 

ALBACOEE, s. A kind of rather 
large sea-fish, of the Tunny genus 
{Thynnus alhacoro^ Lowe, perhaps tlie 
same as Tliynrius macroj/teruff^ IL'bv) ; 
from the Port, albacor or albecora. 
The (piotations from Ovington and 
Grose below refer it to alboy but tin- 
word is, from its form, almost certainly 
Arabic, though Do/.y sfiys lie h;is not 
found the word in this sense in Arabic 
dictionarie.s, which are very defective 
in the names of fishes (p." 61). Tin- 
word alhacora in is applied «.t(j a 
large cfirly kind of tig, from Ar. «/- 
hdk'iiry ‘nraeco.x’ (Dozy), Hid), biklcvray 
in Micah vii. 1. — Seti CohItrrnvuiSy s. v. 

A Ihucora. [The N,E.I). deri vx*s it from 
Ar. al-hukty ‘a young camel, a heifer,’ 
whence Port, hacoroy ‘a young pig.’ 
Alsf) see Gray s note on Pyrardy i, 9.] 

‘ Ihese (flying fish) have two ene- 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire, 

1 ri the sea the ftsh which is called AllK>core, 
Oca, by T, 

m HakL ii. 583. 

1592. “ in our passage over from S, 


Laurence to the maine, we had exceeding 
groat store of Bonitos and Albocorea."— 
Barker, in Ilakl. ii. 592. 

1696. — “Wo met likewise with shoals of 
Aibicores (so call’d from a piece of white 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and witii 
multitudes of Bonettoes, which are named 
from their Goodness .and Excellence for 
eating ; so that sometimes for more than 
twenty Days the whole Ship’s Comf>any 
have feasted on these curu)iis fish.” — ih'ing- 
touy p. 48. 

j c. 1760. — Albacore is another fish 
! of much the siimo liind as the Brtnito . . 

I from 60 to 90 pounds w-oight and u])ward. 
i The name of this fish too ifj taken from the 
I Portuguese, imjM)rting 2ts white colour.” 
— iiws*y 1 . A. # 

ALBATROSS, s. Tlie great sea- 
bird {iJiamedea exulariSy L.), from the 
Port, alcatra::, to#:.?iich the, forms used 
by Hawkins and Dam pier, and by 
Flacourt (according to Marced Devic) 
closely a}>])roacb. [A/cafras ‘in this 
sense altered to alhi-y alhe-y albatross 
(perha])s with etynudogieal reference 
to alhusy “white,” the albatross being 
uhite, while the akatras wsis black.’) 
N,KJ), K.V.] ^ The Port, word juc)- 
p(‘rly means ‘a pelictfin.’ A reference 
to the latter word in our Glossfirv 
will show another curious misa])plica- 
lion. l)e\ic states that alcairvz in 
. f’ort. means ‘the bucket of a Persian 
wheel,’* rejueseiiting the Ar. aUhtd/iSy 
whi<di is again froyi Kabo^. He su]*- 
poses that the pelican may have got 
tliis jiHine in the same way that it 
I IS <'alled in ordinary Ar. s(^h/fy 
1 water-4 arrier.’ It hii *^i'>een pointe<l 
j (aft by Dr Murray, that# tl^^ aUafna 
I of .some of the earlier V4)yagers, c.r/., 
I f)f Davis below, is not. tlie PimnedeOy 
I but the Mari-of-War (or Frigate) Bird 
j {Frujatm aqnilns). Hawkins, at t>. 

I 187 of the work cjuoted, de»c.rilM*8, witli- 
I out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the imKiern jilhatrosff. In the <pioDi- 
tioA from Moequet again, alcatruz i.s 
applied to some smaller .sea-bird. The 
jiassage ffoin Slielvocke is that whiih 
MUgg<f.sU*,d to Coleridge “The Amueut 
Mariner.” 

1564. — “The 8th Deoomber we ankerod 
by a small Inland called Alcatraxsi, wherein 
at our g<nng « shotiro, wo found nothing but 
soa-liirdH, as wq call them Oanete, but by 
the p4 4rtugals called Alcatrarses, who for 
that cause gave the said Island the tsamo 
nmnQ,**-*Hawkins (Hak. Soo.), 15. 

* Also 8«e I)o*y, K. V. almdtu, Aloadus, accoid* 

Ing to CobamiviaB, is in Sip, one of the earthen 
I»ot« of the noria or Persian wheel. 
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1593. — “Tlie dolphinn and bonitooH are 
the houndes, and the alcatraroes the 
hawkes, and the flying fishes the game.” 
-Ibid. 152. 

1()04, — “The other foulo called Alcatrarzi 
U a kind of Hawke that liuoth V)y fishing. 
For when the Ikniitos or Dolpliinos doe chase 
tlie flying fish vndcr the water .... this 
Alcatrar^ flyoth after them like a Hawke 
after a Partridge.”— /Mm (Hak. Soc.), 158. 

c. 1608-10.—“ Alcatraz sont potis oiscaux 
ain.si comine cstourneau.x.” — Toy- 
226. • 

1672.— “We met with those feathered 
Har})ingers (jf the (.'ape .... Albetrosses 
.... they h.'uft? ^^roat Jkjdies, yet ru)i pro- 
portionate tx» their '\^'ings, which mete out 
twice their length." — Enfn^ 12. 

1 Oik).-’ “They h.'ive .several other Sign.'^, 
whereby U) know when they are near it, 
as by the Sea they meet at Sea, 

e^peci^lll} tht' Algatrosses, a very large 
long winged Hinl.” ham /tier. i. .581. 

1719.- “We had not had the sight of one 
h"!! of any kind, ■^inec wo wore eonie Stmth- 
ward (d the Streights of L* Mair\ nor one 
sea-bird, except a diseousol.ite black Albi- 
troBS, who accompanied us for .so vend days, 
Imveriug alxait a.'- .as if he had io.st himself, 
till llatb}i (niy second t'gptain) <»hscrviug, 
in one id his niel-amdioly fits, that this bird 
was always ho\»‘ring near us, imagin’d from 
ills colour, that it might be some ill omen. 
.... Hut be that a.s it w»»uld, he after .some 
fruitless attempt.", at length shot the 
AlbitroBB, not doubting (perhaps) that wo 
should ha\a* a fair wind after it. . . 
Shdvoch'sTinjafjt. 72, 78. 

1710. . a*va,st v.ariet y of sea-fowl, 

auiong.st which the most remarkaiile are 
the Pniifunts ; they are in size and shajK) 
• lil'i^l^oo.se. but in.stead <d wings they ha>v 
.slu»rt stumps'*il||[g tins .... their bills are 
narrow like those of an AlbitrOBS, and €hcy 
stand an»4 wfllk in an erect |,HJsturo. Fn»m 
this ami their white bellies, Str Ear- 

fmnattjh ha.s whinisienlly likened them to 
little children standing up in white aprons.” 
— I’eyagr, 9th od. (1756), p, oS. 

1754.— “An albatroBe, a scu-fovil, wa.s 
shot off the Capo oi (tood Ilojw, which 
inea.Hured ITJ foot from wing to wing.” — 

/iv-jj, f). 4 

1803. - 

'' M length did ifriyss an Albat|;p88 ; 
Thorough the fog it oame ; 

As if it l^id been a Christian .soul 
Wo hailed it in God’s naiuo.” 

27k’ A Afurin^^v. 

c. mi.^ 

‘^Souvont pour .s’amuHor, los homines 
d'^uipago 

Pronnent (Ioh albatroS) vtwtcw oiscaux das 
mors, 

Qui suivent, indolonts compagiions do 
voyage, 

iiO navire glissant sur los gouffros amors,” 

Baudelaire^ VAlbattvs. 


ALCATIF,s. This word for ‘a 
ttarpef was nmch used in India in 
the 16 th century, and i.s treated by 
.Moiiie trtivellers a.s an Indian w'ord. 
It is not however of Indian origin, 
hut is an Arabic word (Intlfy ‘a carpet 
with long yiilo’) introduced into Por- 
tugal through the Moors. 

e. 1540. — “There carnc aboard of Antonio 
de Faria more than 60 bdtrfs, and ba/foonSy 
and manehmis (cj. tp v.) with awuing.s and 
flags of silk, and rich alcatifas.”— 
ch. Ixviii. (orig.). 

1560. — “The whole tent w'as cut in a 
variety of arabe.Mpies, inlaid with coloured 
silk, and was carpeted with rich alcatifOB.” 
— 7V>onVo, Itin.^ e. xvii. 

1.578. — “The window's of the streets by 
which the Vicen^y jmsses shall be hung witli 
car|iets (alcatifadas), and the dtjors deco- 
rated with branches, and the whole adorncrl 
as richly as j>uKsible.” — Arrhiv. l*ort. Orifut,. 
f.'iscic. ii. 225. 

J [1.598.-- “Great stf)re of rich Tapestrie, 

I which are called alcatiffas.”— 

I Hak. Soe. i. 47.] 

j 1608-10. Quand dies vont k I'Kglisc on 
! les fKirte cn ]>alaiujuin . . . . le dedans e.st 
j d’vii gnunl tajas de Perse, tju'ils appellcnt 
Alcatif . . . ."--l^ymrd, ii. 62; (Hak. Soc. 
ii. 102 1. 

1618.--“. . . . many rilk .stuff.s, such .as 
.satin, cfjiitonij" (CuttAliee) attelap (read 
iHtdafi), alegie .... vmijs [H. oMaf, ‘A 
woman’s sh(‘et '] of gold and silk for women's 
wear, gold alacatijven . . . — Tt/zf 

Twut. .50. 

1726. — “Tho\ kuowr nought of chairs or 
tables. 'J’ho small folks eat on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief. or carpet, sitting 
w'ith their feet under them, like our Tailors." 

~Valrntijn. V. (Vii/rom, 55. 

ALCORAN^, S. What word doas 
Herliert aim at in the following ? [Tlie 
Stuif. Diet, regards this as quite dis- 
tinct. from Airorfhf^ the Koran, or 
sacred hook of Mohammedans (for 
whieli see X.E.IK s.v.), and suggests 
ALqmiifiy ‘the horns,’ or al-qirdn, Mhe 
vertice«s.’] 

I«tl5. — “Some (rno'^cpies) have their 
Alcorana'a high, slender, round steeples 
or towers, iuo.st of which are tromnwed near 
the top, hke*tho Htuiulard in Cheajisido, lint 
twice the height.”— Travels^ 8ni 
od. 164. 

ALCOVE, s. This English word 
comes to us tlirough the Sjyaii. alcova 
and Fr. alrove (old Fr. auaibe)^ from 
Ar. al-Jtybhah^ tnmlied first Ui a kind 
of tent (so in Hebr. Numbers xxv. 8) 
and then to a vaulted build^ or 
rece^ts. An edifice of Saracenic coii- 
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struction at Palermo is still known 
as La Cuba; and another, a domed 
tomb, as La Guhoki. Whatever he the 
true formation of the last ^vord, it 
seems to have given us, tlirough the 
Italian, Cupola. [Not so in N.KD.] 

1738. — ‘^Cubba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of warah-hufts ” [Adjutant.] — 
Shuvfs Travels^ ed. 17f>7, p. 40. 

ALDEA, s. A village ; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. al-dai-a, ‘a farm or 
villa.^ Bluteau explains it as ‘ Povcx^ao 
nieiior que lugar.’ Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of t he Ar. 
word : ‘An esUite consist iiig of land or 
of land and a lioiise, .... land 
ing a revenue.’ The word forms part 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in Spain and Portugal. 

1547. — “llio (rovcmor (t>f Ba^aem) Dom 
Joilo de Ciistru, lu-s j^iven and f?ives many 
aldeas and other grants of land t<^ Pc»rtu- | 
gnesc who served and were wounded at the 
fortress of Dio, and to others of long service. 
.... ” — Si'/Mo Bot^lho^ Vartan 3. 

[1609.— “ Aldeaa in the Country.'’ -Iktn- 
rrrs. LetVrs, i. 25.] 

1673,— “Here ... in a sweet Air, sbiiwl 
a Magnificent Rural Church ; in the way to 
which, and indeed all up and down this 
Island, are plea.sant Aldeas, or villages ami 
hamlets that . . . .swarm with pcH»ple.” — 
Vafewtijn^ v. {Matahai\ 11. 

1753. — “I^s principales de ccs <]u‘on uj>- 
pelle Ald^es (termo que les Pc^rtugals out 
mis en usage dans I’lnde) aiibnir de Pon* 
dich^ri et d^ms sa dependance sent . . 
l)An'oiU(>^ Kdmrcissf'meus, 122. 

1780. — “Ihe C(Vtst between these is filled 


[1615.— “The ludge of the Alfandica came 
to invite me.” — Sir T. Ewhassi/^ Ilak. 
St)c. i. 72.] 

[1615. — “That the goods of the English 
may be freely landed after dispatch in the 
Alfandiga.” — Foster ^ Letters^ iv. 79.] 

ALGUADA, n.p. The name of a 
reef near the entrance to the BaAsein 
hraiich of the Irawadi E., on which a 
.^leridid lighthon.se wa.s erected hy 
! Ca})t. AJex. Fraser (now Lieiit.-Gerieral 
PVaser, C.B.) of the Engineers, in 1861- 
65. See some remarks and quotations 
under NEGRAIS. 

r 

ALJOFAE, 8. Port. ‘ seed-pearl.’ 
Coharruvias wiys it is from Ar. nl- 
jauJutr^ ‘jewel.’ 

1404.-“ “ And trom^C'^e'bnz.ars iafcacarias) 
issue cert'iin gates inm certain streets, where 
they sell many things, such as cloths of silk 
and cf>ttou, and sfudals, and faftfavas, and 
silk, and j>earl (alxofar).” - V/aviJo, § Ixxxi. 
(comp. Markham. HI). 

1.508.- “The aljofar and pearls that (y<»ur 
Majesty) orders me to send you 1 cannot 
have as they have them in Ceylon and in 
Caillc, w'hich are the sources of them : I 
■would buy them with my hlocHi, and with 
my money, which I have only from your 
giving, 'fhe Siriabaffs {snwixif(>s\ porcelain 
vfises { iKfrcttlaHas)^ find wares of that sort 
are further off. If for my sins I sUiy here 
longer 1 wall endeavour to get everything. 

I llie slave girls that you order *1110 to Hcutl 
you must be tjikon frpm prizes,* for the 
heathen women of this <‘ountry are black, 
and are mistresses to everybody by the time 
they are ten years oVX.'' — Viceroy 

Ik Francisc^f dWhaehiAi fa fhrKitaf. 
i. fX)8-9. 


with Aldees, or village^ of the Indians.”-^- 
JJunrk^ N. Directory^ 5th ed., 110. 

1782.— “II y a aiissi <juelques Ald^es 
sid^rables, tefjes que Xavur et Portciiove, 
qui appartiennent aux Princes dii j»ays.’' — 
Soanaut, Voyaye, i. 37. 

ALEPPEE, II. p. On the coast of 
Travancore ; properly Alajqnili. [Mai. 
alajypuzhay ‘the bro?ifi river’ — (4/ad. 
Adm. Man, Gloss, s.v.)]. 


[ALFANDICA, s. A custom-houfs^ 
and resort for foreign merchants in an 
oriental port. The word comes through 
the Port, ai/andtt/a, Spaii./andayo, lud. 
fonddcOy Fr. fondeque or fondiqaey from 
Ar. al-jfunduky ‘ the inn,’ and this from 
Gk. wai'Soxftoi^ or vavSox^toy, ‘a pilgrim’s 
hospice.’] 



[166.5. --“As it (the idol) w’as ’yooidcformed, 
they made hands for it of the small |>6arls 
which we call ‘pearls by the ounce.'” — 
Tav^ntif'r, efl. /fu//, ii. 228.] 

I ALLAHABAD, n.p. yh^*^. 

I which wa.s given ip the time of Akhar 
J to the old Hindu Prayilg or I’rag 
1 (PBAAG) lias been subjected to a variety 
I of c'oiTupt pronunciations, both Euro- 
I ]jean and^fpative. IllaMhdz i« a not 
1 uiic<>mmon native form, converted 
j by Kuro] leans into HalabaSjimd Dirther 
by English soldiers formerly inD> Isk 
0 ’ haU And the llliabady wddeh we 
hnd in the Hastings charges, survives 
in the stilfluiard (wcasionally. 

** Query, from captured veuHete oonteliiing 
foreign (nomlndian) women? 'fhe words are h« 
foUowe : “ As tmravas qus me diz ««« th* vmnde, 
Umdom de pretag^ que as GenUas d’eHa terra mlo 
pretas, e maiwebas do mundo amo eftegdo a dea 
atmoe.** 
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c. 1666.—“ I^a Province de Halabas s’ap- 
i)olloit autrefois Pump (Poorub). ” — ThevetwL 
V. 197. 

[ “Elabas (whore the Oerana 

(Jtunna) falls int<j the (xanges.” — Bendei‘ 
(ed. Constable), i>. 36. J 
1726. — “This exceptionally great river 


(Ganges) .... comes so far from the N. 

to the a and so fiirthor to the city 

Halabas."— Vafentijn. 


1753. — “Main ce qui intorcsso davanh»ge 
dans la {x>sition de Helabas, c'est d’y 
retronver celle de Tancionno Palibothra. 
Aucuno ville do ITndo no Paroit ^galer Pali- 
hothr(H}\x P((limhothni,diii\f^VXr\tv\\nt6. . . . 
C’cst mtisfairo une curiosity p(Ji>gmphi<jiJo 
hien plac<3o, <pie de retronver reinplacement 
d’uno ville do cctle consideration : inais j’ai 
lieu do cr<iirc <ju’il faut employer quolquo 
critique, dans roxamou dcs cinionshinces <|ue 

I’Antiquitc! a fuurni sur ce jHant le 

suis done persuacM, <pi’il no faut [Joint oher- 
chcr d ’autre oiuplacOi^N)nt it PahlKJthra quo 

celui do III ville d’Helabas ” - D'An- 

Kdaircissf turHs^ pp. 53-55. 

(Here D’Anvillc is in error. Hut see 
Hennoirs Mfonini\ j»p. .50-54, which clearly 
identiHes Palihothra with Patna.) 


1786.-" “ . . . . an attack ami invasion of 
the Rohilla.s .... which' nevorthelo.ss the 


siiid Warren Hiistings undertook at the very 
tune when, under the presence of the diffi- 
culty of defending (’omh and Illiabad, he 
sold thc.se province.s to Stij.ih Dowlu.”- 

Artichi^ of Chary* ^ ko., in llurh', vi. 577. 

,, “You will see in the letters from j 
the lioard .... a plan for obtaining Ilia- ' 
bad from the Vi/itT, tv* which ho had .spirit i 
eruaigh to tnake a successful rosi ■Chinee.” — 
Curnmiltis^ i. 23M. 

• 

ALLEJA) s. Tlii.s appears to be. a 
Ttirkc.staii called (Turki) 
or alachah. It is 
tlni.s dcvS(‘rU)c.d : “a silk cloth 5 yArd.s 
long, wftiiTi has a sort of wavy line 
pattern ninniug in the length on either 
sidt‘.” (Jlmlm-PowellKs Pwtnab Hand- 
hooky 66). [Platts in his Hind. i)i<(. 
give.s ildchgy “a kind of cloth woven of 
silk and thread s<a as to present the 
ii])])earance of* eardaiuoius {iU(chi)f 
Bnt this is evidently a folk etvniology\ 
Yusuf Ali {Mon. on Silk P\ibnc^, 95) 
a(*ee])Us the derivation froini Alcha or 
Aldcha^ and says it wtis ]>n>hahly intro- 
duced by the MoguKsand hiishistorieal 
asscxdatious with Agra, where alone in 
the N.W.P. it is manufactured. “This 
fabric differs from the iJonya in having 
a substantial texture, wheri'as tlie 
Donya is generally flimsy. The 
colours are generally red, or bluish-red, 
with white stripes?’ In some of the 
western Districts of the Panjab various 
kinds of imey cotton goods are 


described a.s Lacha. {Francis, Mon. on 
Cotton, p. 8). It appears in one of 
the trade dists (see PIECE-GOODS) as 
Elakhes.'] 

c. 1590. — “The improvement is visible 
.... secondly in the Saiid Alchahs also 
called Tarhddrs . . . **—A%n, i. 91. (Bloch- 
maim sitys : Alchah or Aldchah, any kind 
of corded .stuff. Tarhddr means corded. ) 

[1612.— “Hold the Allesas at 50 Rs.’*— 
Danvers, LHters, i. 205.) 

1613. — “The Nabob bestrewed upon him 
850 Afamoodus, 10 hue Baftas, 30 Topsdks 
and 30 Allizaes." in Purcluis, i. 
501. “ Topseiles are Ta.frilah {a stuff from 

Mecca).'^~-Ain, i. 93. (See ADATI, PIECE- 
j GOODS]. 

I 161.5. - “ 1 poc. alleia of 30 Its. . . . 

' Cocks’ s Dian/, i. 64. 

! 1648. — Sec la// heist aliove, under AL- 

I CATIF. And 1673, .see Fryer under AT LAS , 
j 1653. Alaias (.\lajas) ost vn mot Indien, 

I qui signihe des toiles do c('tt-on ot de .soyc : 
j mo.sl^e de plusicurs couluurs.”~/>^ iiow/- 
j tayf-h-Vouz, ed. 1657, i». 532. 
j [c. 1666. — “ Alachas. or silk stuffs inter- 
i woven with gold and silver .’' — Benikr (ed. 

! (^unstable), [>. 120-21.J 

I 1600, —“It (Suratt) is reuown’d .... 

! both for rich Silks, such as Atl/is-^ies, Ciit- 
I tanees, StK).«ieys, (’ulgars, Allajars . . . . ” 
--(hunyfon, 218. 

1712.— “An AlleJab petticoat siripevl 
writh green ami gold and wdiite." — Advert, 
in citeii in MalcAjIm, AtuodoCs, 

429. 

1726.- “Gold .'ind silver AUegnas." — 
Vuhntijn {Surat), iv. 1 16. 

1813. — AUachas (pieces the ton) 
1200 .'*--A/j7//w/v/. ii. 221. 

1885.-- “The cloth from which the'^e 
pyjiinuis are made (in Swat) is known a- 
Alacha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their ow’u houses, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk being let in wdth the cotton ; the silk as 
well a.s the ctJtton is brought fn>m Pesliaw'ur 
and .simn at homo."— J/*AV»r’ir PejtoC an 
Bxjihralions, p. 5. 

ALLIGATOR, .s. Tbit? is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of llie rivers. It was 
apiferently in origin a corruption, iin- 
ported from S. America, of the Spanish 
el or (tl lay^rto (fnun Lat. loceHa), *a 
UziunI.’ Tlie “Summary of the Western 
Indies” by Pietro Mart ire d’Angheria, 
as given in Ranmsio, recounting the 
last voyage of Cohirnhus, says that, in a 
certain river, “they sometimes en- 
countered (hose crocodiles which they 
call Lagarti ; these make away when 
they see the Christians, and in making 
away tJiey leave behind them odour 
more fragrant than musk.” (jRom. iii. 
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f. 17v,). Oviedo, on another page of 
the same volume, calls them “ Lagarti 
o dragoni ” (f. 62). 

Bluteau gives ^‘Lagarto, Otvrodzlo” 
and adds : “ In the Oriente Coiwmistado 
(Part 1. f. 823) you will find a descrip- 
tion of the Crocodile under the name 
of LagartoJ^ 

One often, in Anglo-Indian conversfi- 
tion, used to meet with the endeavour 
to distinguish tlie two w(dl-known 
species of the Ganges as Groeodile and 
Alligator, hut this, like other applica- 
tions of popular and gem-ral terms to 
mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘panth<u‘, 
leopard,^ ‘camel, dromedary,’ ‘attorney, 
solicitor,^ and so forth. The two kinds 
of Gangetic crocodile were known to 
Aelian (c. 250 a.d.), who writes: “It 
(the Ganges) hre«‘ds two kinds of 
crocodiles ; one of these is not at all 
hurtful, while the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eat er of flesh ; and 
these have a hoi'iiy prominence on the 
to]» of the nostril. These latter are 
u.s<‘d as ministers of vengeance upcm 
evil-doers ; for tliose convicted of the 


Muster Antonie Knivet^ in Piirduis^ iv. 
1228. 

1693. — “In this River (of Giuiyaquill) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast, are g:reat abun- 
dance of Alagartoes .... persons of credit 
have certified to me that as small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoalos, so the 

I Alagartoes in this Richard 

i Hawkins, in Parchus, iv. 1400. 

I c. 1693.— 

' “ And in his needy shop a tortoise htinji^, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 

Of ill-shaped fisjjps. . - 

Romeo d' Juliet, v. 1. 

1695. — “Vpon this river there were great 

>b>rc of fowle Imt for lagartOB it 

exceeded, for there were thousands of tlvjse 
vglv ser])onis ; and th/ people called it for 
the ahundance of them, the riuer of Lagar- 
tos in their language . The J)is^ 
corerie vf Guion a, in Hakl. iv. 137. 

1696. — “Once he vKiild needs defend a 
rat to ]>c aninuil rationale .... because 
she cate aial gnawd his bookos . . , . Anri 
the more to conlirme it, because overie one 
laught at liim .... the next rat he seazM 
on hee made an aniitomie of, and read .i 
lecture of 3 dayes long u[K>n cverie art ire 
or inusckle, and after hanged her over his 
head in his .studio in stead of an aiK>the- 
carie’.s cnx'odilo pr dride AUigatur.” -"7’. 
Xashe's ^ Hare v*ith you to Safron \yalden.' 


greatest crimes are (^ast to tliein ; ami ! 

they require no executioner.” | 

I 

1493.— “In a small adjacent island • ♦ • I 
our men sivw an enormous kind of lizfird ' 
(lagarto muy grande), which they said wh" 1 
as Targe round as a calf, and vvith a tail as j 
long as a lance .... hut bulky as it wjis, j 
it got into the sea, so that they could not j 
catch it .” — Letter of J)r, Ghaeca, in SAu't 
JjCtters of Gohnabus }>y Major, Ilak. Soe. ; 
2nd ed., 43. i 

1639. — “All along this River, that wa.'i not 
very broad, there were a number of Livtirds 
(lagartos), which might more properly be 
called Serpents .... with scales iqKUi their 
backs, and mouths two bxjt wide 


Hepr. in J. Payne Collier's Misc. Tracis, 

p. n, 

1610.— “These Blacker . . . lold n»o the 
River was full of Ali^atas, and if I saw any 
I must fight with him, else he would kill 
me.”— />. Midletioi, in Purchas, \ 214. 

1613. inais avantc .... j>or 

distaneia de 2 legoas, es«a o ferrnoso ry(» dc 
Ca.S'^am de lagai^hos o croeotlillos.”— 
dinho de Kredia, 10 . 

1673. “The River w, as full id AliJIttK/rs 
or Crocodile.s, which lay in the Sun 

in tlA; Mud on the River’s ‘«!idc.’^ - Fryer, .'>6, 

1727.““ I was cleaning a vessel . . . . 
and had Stfiges fitted for ruy Petiole U) 
.stand on .... and we w'ere plagtied with 


there be of them that will .somotirnes get 
upon an almadia .... and overturn it i 
with their tails, sw'allowing up the men 
whole, without di.smemV)criag of them.” — 
Pinto, in Cogan’s tr. 17 {orig. cap. xiv.). 

1552. — “ .... aquatic animals such as 
.... very great liwirds (lagartos), wltieh 
in form and nature are just the crocodiles of 
the Nile.”— 1. iii. 8. 

1568. — “In this River we killed a mon- 
strous Lagarto, or Crocodile ... ho wa.s 
23 footc by the rule, headed like a bogge. 
.... Hortop^ in Hakl, iii. 580. 

1579. — “We found here many gof>d 

coinmcxiities besides alagartoes. 

munckoyes, and the like.”— World 
mAimn^mased, Hak. Soc. 112, 

1591. “in thia place I have seen very 
great ^ter al^^ai^ (which we call in 
l!*ngli8h crocodiles), seven yards long.” — 


five or si.\ Allegators, which waintod to be 
on the HUige.”- A. Ilainilton, ii. 133. 

1761.- ' 

“ , , . . else that soa-'like Stream 

(Whence Traffic isnirs her bounties im 
nmnkind) 

Dread Alligators would alone i>osHess.” 

Grainger, Bk. ii. 

1881.— “The Ifooghly alone has never 
l>een .so full of sharKs and alligators as 
now. We have it on tiiidoubtod authority 
that within the past two months .over a 
hundred |>eople have fallen victini.H to those 
I bruto.s .” — Pioneer Mail, July 10th. 

ALLiaAT0E-PBAB,8. The fruit 
of the Lauriis jmsea, Liu., Persm 
gratmirm^ Gaertn. The name as here 
given is an extravagniit, and that of 
avocato or avogalo a more moderate, 
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<iorruption of agaacate or ahuacatl (see 
below), which appeArs to have been the 
native name in Central America, still 
surviving there. The Quichua name is 
valta^ which is used as well as (tyuacate 
by Cieza de Leon, and also by Joseph 
de Acosta. Grainger {Sugarcane, Bk. 
I.) caIIs it “ rich sabhaca” which he 
says is “the Indian name of t\\^^avocato, 
avocAida, avigato, or as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator pear. The 
Spaniards in S. Amerii A <m 11 it Aguacatr., 
and under that name it is described by* 
Ulloa.” In French it is (Ailed avocat. 
The praise wdiich Grainger, Jis ([uoted 
below, ‘Mib(*rally bestows” on this 
fruit, is, if we might judge from the 
specimens occasionally met with in 
India, absurd. With liberal j)ep]K‘r 
and s^ilt theri^ may I’Jf a remote sugges- 
tion of marrow : but that is all. 
Indeed it is hardly a fruit in the 
(•rdinary sense. Its common sea name 
of ‘midshipman’s butter’ [or ‘sub- 
altern’s butter’] is suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalised 
throughout the W. Ijfdies and E. 
coasts of trojiical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Eastern world 
is comparatively recent ; not older 
than the mnldle of 18th century. Had 
it been wdl’th eating it would have 
(*(»me lung before. « 

l,^JiV2>r>0. — “There are other fruits bclouf?- 
ing to Uie country, such as fragrant pines 
tains^^iany excellent jfuarufi, 
cuinnUos, aguacS^S, and other fruits.'' — 
Cimi de • 

1608.--“ The Patta is a p^ruat tree, and 
carries a fairo leafe, which hath a fruitc like | 
to gre;it pcaros : within it hath a great 1 
stone, and all the rest is soft nioalo, so as I 
when they are full ripe, they arc, as it wore, 
butter, and Ifflve a tlolioate Joseph 

de d costo, *2r>0. • 

e. 1660.— 

“ The Agu&oat no less is lV/iw,v Friend 

(To tlv Indm Vmus Conquest doth ex- 
tend) ^ 

A fragnmt Leaf the A|niaoata boars ; 

Her Fruit In fashion ofan F4gg appoars, 

With such a white and .sjierniy Juice it 
swells 

Ah roprosentH moist Life’s first Prin- 
ciples.” 

CW/cy, Of Plantes, v, 

1680* — “This Tavoga is an exceeding 
pleasant Island, abounding in all manner 
of fruits, such as Pine-apples . . , . Albe- 
oatoe, Pears, Mammos. Sharpe, in 
iv. 


1685.— -“The Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit as 
big as a large Lemon. . . . The Substance 
in the inside is green, or a little yellowish, 
and soft as Butter. . . .” — JJampier^ i. ‘206. 

1736.— “Avogato, Bau?a. . . . This fruit 
itself has no taste, but when mixt with 
sugar and lemon juice gives a wholesome 
and tasty flavour.” — Zeidlei''s Lexicon, s.v. 

1761.— 

“ And thou green avocato, charm of sense, 
Thy rijKjn’d marrow liberally bostows’t.” 

(JraingcT, Bk. I. 

1830.— “The avocada, with its Brol»- 
dignag pear, as large as a purser’s lantern. ’ 
— Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, 40. 

[1861.— “ 7'here is a well-known West 
Indian fruit which wo call an avocado or 
alligator pear.”— TV/or, Anahnac, 227.] 

1870. — “The aguaoate <>r Alligator 
pear.” — Squier, Honduras, 142. 

1873. — “Thus the fruit of the Persni 
gratissi/na was called AhucatP by the 
I ancient Mexicans ; theJSjkaniards corrupted 
it to avocado, and our Sjiilors still further to 
‘ Alligator pears.’ ''—Heft's Xkarwjmi, 107. 

[ALLYGOLE, ALIGHOL, ALLY- 
GOOL, ALLEEGOLE, s. H.-P. 

‘aligol, from V/? ‘lofty, exctdlent,’ Skt. 
gola, a troop ; a nondescript word used 
for “irr(;gu]ar foot in tbc Maratha 
service, without discipline or regular 
arms. According to some tliey are so 
named from charging in a dense mass 
and invoking ’Ah, tin- son-in-law of 
Mohammed, l>eing chiefly Moham- 
medans.” — ( Wilson.) 

179<». — “The Xezibs (Nujeeb) are match- 
Iwknicn. .ind according to their ditfererit 
casts are called Allegoles or Uohillas ; they 
are indilTcrently formed of high -cast Hindoos 
and Musselmans, armed with the country 
ikiiuhx)k (bundook), to whiv^h the ingenuity 
of Do Boigne had a(i<iod a Bayonet." — 
ir. II. Tont^A lA'tter nil the Mnratta Peaitle. 
p. .50. 

1801.— “Alleegole, A sort of chosen light 
infantry of the Tlohilla PaUiiis : sometimes 
the term appears to lie applied to tnKqvs 
supposed to ho used ffonerally for iiesj>orato 
.service. "—/'Vfwrr, Mditarg Memoirs of 
Skinner, ii. 71 note, 75, 76. 

1817. -“Th» Allygools answer nearly 
the same description.^’— -ii/ucAtfr, Mem. of 
Operations in India, p, 22.] 

ALMADIA, i«. This is a word 
introduced into Portuguese from 
Moorish Ar. aLmfdlya, Properly it 
mciins ‘a raft ’ (see Dozy, s.v.). But it 
is generally used by the writers on 
India for a canoe, or the like .#uall 
native boat. 
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1514. — “E visto che non veniva nessnno 
ambaseiata, solo venia molto abadie, ciob 
barche, a venderci galline. . . — iMum, da. 

KmpoHy in Archiv. ItaL, 59. 

[1539. — See quotation from Pinto under 

ALLIGATOR. 

c. 1610. — “Light vessels which they call 
almadia.” — Pyrard della Valley link. Soc. 
i. 122 ; and also see under DONE Y.J 

1644.— “Huma Almadia pern scrvi^o d<» 
dito Baluarte, com seis marinheiros que 
cada hum von -so hum x(erali)^** iK>r mes 
. . . . x» 72.”“ Expenses <>/ Ihu, in Dvcano 
(Sloano MSS. 197, fol. 175). 

ALMANACK, h. On tliin ditlicult 

word see Dozy’s Ooslerlingtui and 
N.K,D. In a pass^ige <pioted by 
Euscd)ius from P<»rpliyry (Praep. 
EvmigeL t. iii. ed. Gaisf<»rd) there is 
mention of Egyptian calendars called 
dXfievixiavd. Also in the I 'ocabular 
Amuiyo of Pedro de Alcala (1505) tlie 
Ar. Mandk is given as the e<[ui valent of 
tlie »Span. almanaque, which seems to 
show tliat the Sp. Arabs did nse 
imindkh in the sense re(piired, |»r<»bably 
having adopt ed it from the Egyptian, 
and liaving a.s.sunied the initial al to lu* 
their own article,. 

ALMYEA, s. H. almdrl. A ward- 
robe, chest <»f drawers, or like piecte of 
(closed) furniture. The word is in 
general use, by masters and .si-rvants 
in Anglo-Indian households, in both 
N. and S. India. It has come to us 
from the Port, almario, but it is the 
same word as Fr. arwxrire. Old E. 
ambry [for which see N.EJ).'] <fec., and 
Sc. awmry, orginating in the T^it. 
armarium^ or -no, wdiich occurs als(» 
in L. Or. as dppapTj^ appapiov. 

c. B.C. 200. — “ Hoc o«t <]u/jd olim clan- 
culum ex armario te surripuisHc aiebsi.s 
iixori time . . . V'—PlautWy Men. iii. 3. 

A.D. 1450.— “Item, I will my chambro 
prestea haue .... the thone of thame 
the to aimer, & the tothir of yamo the 
tother almar whilk 1 ordriyd ior kop)«ig of 
vestmentes.”— Will of Sir T, (Jmnherleyey in 
Academy^ Sept. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1589. — “ itomanolangHuttlc, item ane 

almarie, ane Ki.st, ane wait ourde . . , — 

Ext. Records IRirgk of <ilajtgou\ 1876, 130. 

1878. — “SahiV), have you looked in Mr 
MorriMon’H almirah? Li/i? in MofussiL 
1. 34. 

ALOES, 8. Tlie name of aloes is 
applied to two entirely different sub- 
stands : a. the drug prepared from the 
inspissated bitter juice of the Alo$ 


liiocotrina, Lam. In this meaning (a) 
the name is considered (Hanhury and 
Fliu'k'ifjer, Pharmacographiay 616) to be 
<lerived from the 8yriac ^elwai (in P. 
altvd). b, Aloes-wotnl, the same as 
Eagle-wood. This is perhaps from 
one of the Indian forms, through the 
Hebrew (pi. forms) akdlim>y cSchdlim 
and ahdlOtky akhdloth. Neither Hippo- 
crates nor Theophrastus mentions aloes, 
hut Dioscorides describes two kinds of 
it (Mat. Med. iii. 3). “ It was probably 
the Socotrine aloes with wnicb the 
ancients were most familiar. EusLath ins 
says the aloe was calJ^Hl hpa, from its 
excellence in pre^rving life (ad. Jl. 
630). This accounts for the ])owder of 
aloes being <‘alled Hiera picra in the 
older writers on Pharina(\v.”— (FVar?c^^‘ 
Adams, Name.'i of^dl Minerah, Plants, 
a)id Ayiimals desc. by the Greek authors, 
etc.) 

(a) c. A.D. 70.— “The be.st Aloe (Litin 
the .same) is brought out of India. , . . 
Much use there U of it in many cases, but 
prinei|willy to loosen the bellie ; being the 
only purgative medicine that is comfortoblo 
to the .'<toinach,r . Pliny, Hk. xxvii (/Vi. 
Holland, ii. 21*2). 

(b) 5e' xal yiKbdffpoi .... <pipo3v 
ply pa ixpipPY)$ Kal aXiiijs uxrcl XIrpa? 
tKarbvf — John xix. 39, 

c. A.D. 5'15.— “ From the remoter regions, 
f .speak of Tzini.sta and othei places, the 
inqKjrtH to Taprobane are .silk Aloes~wood 
((1X617), cloves, .sandal -’^.'ood, and so forth.”— 
Gosinas, in Cafhay, p. cJxxvii. 

[c. 1605.—“ In well Hand of Alliuil^trina 
are g(X)d harlK>rs faire ana*]fo4>fi 

Antihor ground.” — I tisifnption in Bird- 
ivmxf, First LeWr Book, 82. pl^re there is 
a confu.sion of the name of the island 
.Socotra with that of its l>ost-known product 
- A loes Socotriii a ) . J 

1617.—“. ... a kind of lignum Allo- 
wales.”— C'ocA:«’s Diary, i. 309 [and seo 
i. 3], 

ALOO, s. 8kt. - II. did. This word 
is luAV used in Hindustani and other 
dialects fyr the ‘ poUiU).’ The original 
Skt. is wild to mean tlie esculent root 
Aram campanukitum. 

ALOO BOKHARA, s. dhi^ 
bokfulra, ‘ Bokh. plum ^ ; a kind of 
prune commonly brought to India by 
the Afghan traders. 

fc. 1666.-— “ U«bec beiiag tho country which 
pnncipcilly supplies Delhi with .... many 
loads of dry fruit, as Bokfunt prunes. . . . 
— Bernier, od. Constable, llS.J 
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1817.- 

‘‘ Plantains, the pfoldcn and the green, 

Malaya’s neetar'd niangostooti ; 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet uut*? 

From the far groves of Samarkand.” 

J/oo/r, La! la Rookh, 

ALPEEN, H. alpln^ in 

Jlonil»ay. A eoininon })in, from Port. 
alfindi' {Punjab N. d: Q.^ ii. 117). 

AMAH, s. A wet^ nurse ; used in 
Madras, Bonibny, Clnna and Ja])an. 
ll is Port, ama ((‘oinp. (lorraan and 
Swi'disli omme). 

1830.--“. . . . Assort of good-natunnl 
housekeepcr-hk« bodies, who talk oiilj of 
ayalis and amahs, and bad nights, an<l 
biibies, and the advantage^ of ilodgMai'.s 
.'do while they are nun*ing : seeming in short 
devoted to ‘ sueklinjf fools and ehronicliiig 
sniall beer,’ /.f fnpvt Madras, 

See also p. 100. 

AMBAEEE, I'liis i.i a P. wc.nl j 
ijamdn) for a Howdah, ami liie word j 
occurs in t'oUd»rooke’s letters, l>ut is j 
(juite unusual now, (llatlwin defines ; 
Aitwm: as '"an undarella over tlh‘ ■ 
Howdeli ” (fndex to .1//^?/, },). The | 
])ro]M-r a]d*lieation is to a eanopual ; 
liowdah, such as is still used hv native j 
jirinees. | 

(e. 1001. - “ Aureng/.ebe felt that hemiglit j 
venture to !»hut his br<»ther up in ;v ooverctl | 
embary. a kind of elo'‘e«i litter in whieh | 
tvonien are carried t>ri elephants.” - ilovuVr * 
(ed. 05b j ! 

e. ' “On the day that the King i 
up the \|^untain of J*ur-po/(/ale . . . ‘ 
being followed iK' a long row of elepluuits, [ 
ajh^n which #»at dm Women in | 

and EmokryB . . . - yicc/oVr, K.T. 130 i 

(cd. 107 J. \ 

17y<S.-‘*The Rajah’s ♦Sramrnr was very! 
grand and suporl^. He had twenty ele- 
l»hants, with richly onibnOdered ambarrohs, | 
the whole (# them mounted by his sirtlars, 
— ho himself riding n|*»n the largest, put in 
the eonire.” - i. lf»7. 

179ib — “Many of the largest <Y*yK>n ami 
other Deecany Klephants boro ambdris 
on whieh all the chiefs and ^^»bk'.s rode, 
droHKod with matrnific-enee, and adorned 
with the ricljest jewels, /d/'e of I \dd*roffk*', 
I>. 164. 

1805.--“ Amaury, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called llonm t»r 
y/ow>rfa.” of Worda uml in k. Indun, 

2nd ©a. 21. 

180/.-^“ A myal tiger which was started 
in beating a large cover for game, sprang 
up 80 far into thoumbarryor state hdwdah. 
m which Siijah Dowlah was seated, as ti> 
doubt of a fatal issue.” — 
n Ulmmson^ Oncaf. Fxdd ^porta, 15. 

B 


AMEER, 


AMBARREH, s. Dckh . Iliud. and 
Main*, anihard^ ainhdn [Skt. amla-vdt- 
tile plant Hiburua connahiitus, 
atV(>rdin*g a useful fibre. 

AMBOYNA, n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Swi, belonging to the 
Dntcb. Tbe native form of ibe luune 
is Ambim [which aci*ording to Marsden 
means ‘ dcAv “]. 

[160.5, — “He hath sent hither his forces 
whi<*h hath ex]>cllcd all the Portingalls out 
t>f the tibrts they here honld att Ambweno 
aind Tvdorc.” • JUrd tvotKl , Pirat LefUr Jiook\ 
6«.l 

AMEEN, s. Tin* word is Ar. am???, 
meaning ‘a trustworthy ]K*rson,’ and 
then an inspector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has s(‘veral ime.s as ap}>lied to 
native oliicials emplove<l under tin* 
Civil Courts, hut nearly all mlmdhle 
lo the tlelinitioii of Jidf-amnn'iH.^arivs. 
Tims an ameen may he em]>h)ved hy 
a C'ourt \(> invest ig?ite ?ice( Mints con- 
nected with a suit, to jiroseciite local 
einj^uiries of any kind hearing on a. 
suit, to sell <a* to <leli\er over posses- 
sion of immovahle ]>ro]>erty, to carry 
out legal process as a haihll', »S:c. The 
name is also applied to native assLs- 
taiits in the dutie.s of land-survey. 
Jhit .see Snddtr Ameen (SUDDER). 

[1016. --“He declared office of Amin 
rcpiired liim to hoar and dutermino differ- 
ences.” -Fodee, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1817.-“ “ Native officers called aumeens 
were >eiit Ut collect aecounts, and U* obtain 
information in the districts. The first 
incidents that occurred were complaiute 
.against these aumeens h)r injurious treat- 
ment of the inha\>itauts, . , 3/i/^. Jltst,, 

ed. Iv840, iv. 12. 

1801. ~ Bengfil Ice dowans. once pure, 
are c<'nvcrted into demons ; Ameens. once 
harmles.s, iKictmie tigers ; niiigistratcs, siip- 
jM)sed t<> be just, are couvertoil into op- 
presvsors.” - Peterstai. Speech for Prosecution 
in *V?7 Durpau case. 

18J8. “The Ameen emi>h>yed in making 
tho pirtition of an est.ite.” — Life in the 
Mo/nssil, i. 2(Hi. 

1882.- “ A #iussionary .... might, on the 
other hand, bo V»ronght to a sbuidstill when 
asked to explain all the terms used by lut 
amin or valuator wh?) had been sent te ftx 
the judicial rents.” AV?\, Dec. 30, 

p. 866. 

AMEER, s, Ar. Awh* (root amr; 
‘commiinding,' and so) ‘a commanded 
chief, or lortv ^nd, in Ar. application, 
any kind <if chief from the Amfhf P 
‘the Amir of the FaithfuC 
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i.i\ tlie Ciilipli, downwards. The word 
in this form ]>er]iaps first hecmiie 
familiar as applied to the Princes of 
Sind, at the time of the coiiTpiest of 
that Province ))y Sir C. J. Na 2 »ier. 
It is the title affected hy many Mnsul- 
man sovereigns of various calibres, as the 
Aiiur of Kabul, the Amir of Bokhara, 
<S:c. But in sundry otln^r forms the. 
word lias, more or less, taken root in 
Earoj)ean languages since the early 
Middle Ages. Thus it is the origin 
of the title ‘Admiral,’ now confined 
to generals of the sea service, but. 
applied in varying forms by metlieval 
Christian writers to the Amirs, or 
lords, (jf the court and army of Egy]»t 
and other Mohammedan Stal<*.s. Tin* 
word also came tr^ ns again, hv a later 
iinj)ortation from the Levant, in the 
Evcinh form, Emir or Emer. — See 
also Omrah, which i.'i in fact Umartf^ 
the j)l. of Amir. Byzantine writers n.se 
^Afxkp, Wiiy)pdSt Wfxvpd^, W./j.r)paio^, &c. 
(See Dnanuje^ Grtn-if.) It is 

tile opinion of the best scholars that 
t he h )vms A m i m/, A mminujliOy A diri ind 
<S:c., originated in the application of a 
i.<ow Latin termination -(din or -(dins'., 
though some doubt may still attaeb 
to this question. (See ^Marcel l)evn\ 
s.v. Amirfd^ and Dozy, 0(>''terl ingen, 
s.v. Admiratd [and N.E.lJ. s.v. Ad- 
mir(d]. Tin* d in admiral ju’ohahly 
c<ime from a false imagination of con- 
nection with admirari. 


before them, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, before him, like an 
Agent . . — Jledyes, Oct. 8 (llak, Soc. 

i. 123). 

1384. — “ n Soldano fu eristiano di Greoia, 
e fu vonduto per schiavo (tuando ora fanci- 
ullo a nno ammiraglio, come tu dicessi 
‘oapitanodi gnorra.’ ’ — Frescohalili, p. 39. 

[1510. — Hoe tjnotatiou from Varthnnu 
und* XERAFINE.] 

1615. — “The inhabitants (of Sidon) arc of 
sundry nations and religions ; governed by 
a .succession of J^riuce.s whom they call 
Emers : descended, ii> they .say, from the 
Druses.'* — Sfindi/Sy loiirney, 210. 

; AMOY, n.p. A, gfeat seaport of 
I F<ikien in China, the name ot which 
I in Mandarin dialect is Hin-men., mean- 
i ing ‘ Hall (hite,’ wliich is in the 
j ('‘hangebau dialect>^J -nj ///''. In sonn* 

I 1h)o}v.s of the last century it called 
I Evucji and the like. It i,-? now a 
I Treaty- Port. 

1 1687. - ‘'Amoy or Anhav, whi<;h is a city 

j stamlin^ on a, Navigable River in the Pro- 
Vince <*f Fokien in ('hina. and is a place of 
; va>'t tra<le."- Ixtu/jinr. i. 417. (This looks 
as if Ikmijiicr confoumled the name of moff, 
the origin of which (us generally given) \se 
have stated, with that of An-hni. one of the 
fonnecteil }>ort.s, which lio" to the N.K., 
about 30 m., us the crow tlies, from Amoy). 

1727.“ “There arc s,,inc tuiriosities in 
Amoy. One is a large St»>ni* that weighs 
als»vo forty Tun.s .... in sucR an Ivjuili- 
brinin, that a Youth of twelve Years old can 
j easily make it move."— Ildmilton, ii. 21.3. 


1250.-- “Li grand amiraus des gaiic^ 
ni’envoia querre, ct mo demanda si j’estoie 
cousins le roy ; ct jc lu di (pie naniri . . . 

— JoiuviVe, p. 178. This jiu-^.sage illustrates 
the sort of way in w'hich our modern use of 
the word admiral originated. 

c. 1345. — “The .Master of the Ship like 
a groat amir; w'hen he goes asliore the 
archers and the lilackamoors march la>fore 
him with javelins and .swords, with dnim.s 
and horns and trumpets.’* ~ 76// fktfufa, iv. 
93. 

Compare wdth this de.scriptiori of the 
t'ornmander of a Chinese Junk in the ■'14th 
century, A. Hamilton’s of an Kngli.sh Cap- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the l7th : 

“Captain Beawe.s, who cobimandod the 
Mbetmrie, accompanied n.s al.so, carrying 
a Drum and two Trumpets with us, so as to 
n.ake our (Compliment the more .solemn.” — 
i. 294. 

And this again of lui “ interloi>or ” skipiior 
at H(x»ghly, in 1683: 

1683.— -“ Alley went in a splendid K<|uip- 
age, hahitfed in sciirlot richly laeed. Ton 
li.nglishmen in Bine Capjis anti Coats edged 
with lied, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 0 8) Peoiis 


AMSHOM, s. M ;i1a\al. affisam^ 
from Skt. dm.sVrA, ‘a ])art,’ dcIirffP, n\ 
Oimdcrt as “part ofaTaibok, formerly 
i-alled hohiliy greater tha ) .,a tantj^ 
[Logan {Man. MaUihar^ i. 87) .speaks 
of the animm as a ‘ jwrisli.’] It is 
further exjdaiued in the following 
quotation ; — 

1878.—“ The amshom is.roauv the small- 
est revenue (iivision there is in Malabar, and 
is generally a tmet of ctutntry some .s<jua,ro 
miles in extent, in which there is no such 
thing as a village, but a scries of scattered 
homesteads. /ind farrn.s, where the owner of 
the land and his servants ro.side .... 
Hei»arate and ajiart, in single separate huts, 
or in scattered collections of hm.** —Report 
u/ Census Com. in India. 

A MUCE^ to run, v. There ift we 
believe no room for doubt that, to us 
at least, this expres.sioii caim^ from the 
Malay countries, where both the phim*. 
and the practice are still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno- 
menon, as prevalent among the Malays, 
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were contributed by Dr Oxley of 
Singapore to the Journal of the Indian 
Ardiipelagoy vol. iii. p. 532 ; .see a 
(piotation below. [Mr W. W. Skeat 
writes — “The best exjdauation of th(‘ 
fact/ is nerhaps t/hat it was the Malay 
national method of cojiimitting .suicide, 
esi)ecifi,l]y a.s one never hear.s of Malays 
committing .suicide in any otlier way. 
Tins form of suicide imiy arise from 
a wi.sh to die lighting and thus avoi<l 
a ‘.straw deatli, a co#s death’; bul 
it is curious that women and children 
are often among the victims, and 
(‘Specially jnenfl)(i]js of the .sui<-ides 
own faTiiily. The art of running a- 
muck is [U'obably due to caus4‘s over 
whi(‘h the cul]»rit has some amount 
(if (‘ontrol, as the custom lias now 
died out in tlui llritisli Poss(*.ss\<ms in 
the Peninsula, the offenders probably 
<»hjecting to being caught and lvie<l in 
cold blood. I reinemlier lu'aring of 
only aiiout two cases (one by a Bikli 
soldier) in alnait, six years. It has 
been .suggest(‘d further that the ex-; 
trem(‘ monotonous heat,of the Peniu- | 
sula may have conduced to such out- | 
breaks as those of Hunning amuck j 
and Latah.] 

'rile word is by (bawfurd ascribed 
to the Javanest*, and this is his cx- 
]>lanation 

^'A/nnk (J.). An a-mnvk : to run a-inuck ; 
to tilt : to run furioiMv and desperately at 
any one : to miike a furious onset or l•h^llve 

in combat.’'- [The standard 
.u'cording to Mr Sketit. rather 
nmuk {m€ng(lmul^ 

Marsd(‘;y #ays that, tin* wor<l rarely 
occurs in any other tliau the xerbal 
foi'iu viengdinuJc, ‘to make a furious 
attack’ (Mem, of a Mabvyan Ftmily. 
96). 

There is ^I’eason, however, to ascribe 
ail Indian origin to 4he term ; whilst 
tile }»ractice, apUrt, from the term, i.s 
»)1 no rare oc(ntrrence in Indian liistory. 
Thus Tod record-s .some notable in- 
><tance.s in the hi.storv of tln*^Rajpnt.s. 
In one of these (1634) tin* elde.st sou 
of the Raja *of Marwar ran a-mnek at 
the court of Shah Jahan, failing in 
his blow at the Emjx»ror, but killing 
nve courtiers of eminence before he 
fell himself. Again, in the 18th cen- 
1/ury, Bijai Singh, also of Marwar, bore 
strong resentment against t-he Tfdpura 
pnnee of Hyderal^u, Bijar Khiin, who 
bad sent to demand from the Rajput 
tribute and a bride. A Bhatti and a 


Choudawat offered their service.s for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind a.s 
envoys. , Whilst Bijar Khan re.ad their 
credentials, muttering, ‘No mention 
of the bride!’ the Cnondawat buried 
a dagger in bis heart, exclaiming ‘This 
for the bride!’ ‘And this for the 
tribute!’ died the Bhatti, repeating 
the blow. Tht‘ pair tlidi ])liea their 
daggers right and left, and 26 persons 
wer4‘ slain before the envoys were 
luK'ked to ]>ieces (Tod,, ii, 45 (fc 315). 

But it is in Malabar that we trace 
the a]>]>arent origin of the Malay term 
in the existence of certain desperadoes 
who are called by a van(4y of old 
travellers amOUChi or amuco. Tli(‘ 
nearest a])]>r(>acli to tlii.^ tliat xvt* liaxe 
been able to discover is the Malayrdam 
amttr-hkan^ ‘a warrior (from arna/\ 
‘figlit, war’). [The juoper Malayrdam 
t(*rm for .such men was (!hare}% literally 
those who took up or rlevot(ai them- 
''C‘l\es to death.] Out' *4' the special 
a] »]>1 nations of this word is remarkable 
in ••oniu‘ction with a .singtdar custom 
in Malabar. After the Zamorin had 
reigiu'd 1 2 years, a great asstuuldy wa‘< 
held at Tirunavayi, wlnui that Prime 
1 took his .s(Mt surrounded by bis de- 
i ]>endanls, fully arm(‘d. Any one might 
then attack him, and the as.sfulant, if 
succc.ssfu) ill killing the Zamorin, got 
the thrum*. This had often ha])j>ened, 
[For a full discussion ot this (‘ustom 
.see Frazer, Golden Jtoififh, 2nd ed., ii. 
14 s([.l In 1600 thirty such assailants 
were killed in the enterprise.' Now 
thes(‘ men were called amirr-kkifr (]>b 
I of amarJkan^ st‘e Gundert s.v.). Th(‘s(‘ 

i men evidently ran n-mnek in the true 
Malay .sense ; and (piotations below 
will .show otlu'r illustrations from 
Malabar which confirm the idea that 
Ixith name and practirc originated 
in <.\>ntinental India. Th(*ri‘ is ind(H‘d 
a difficulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact that tin* amneo 
or aniouchh of European \n liters on 
Malalmr seeii.s hv no m(*ans close 
enough to amarkkan^ whilst it is so 
close to the Malay dmak; and on 
tliks further light may be hoped for. 
The. identity lH‘t\veen the amoucos 
of Malaliar and the amuck runners 
of the Malay peiiiiLsula is clearly 
shown by the tiassiige from Coma 
given beloxv. [M.r WTuteway adds— 
“Gouvea (1606) in his Iornada(dh, 9, 
Bk. ii.) applie.s the word amouaues 
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to certain Hiiidui? whom he saw in 
8. Malabar iieiir Quilou, whose duty ! 
it was to defend the Syrian Christians | 
with tlieir lives. There are reasons = 
for thinking that the worthy priest i 
got hold of the story of a cock and | 
a bull ; but in any case the Hindus 
referred to were reJillv Jangadas.”] 
(See JANCADA). 

De Guberiiatis lias indeed suggested 
that the word ainonchi was derived 
from the Skt. mnokshya^ ‘ that cannot 
be loosed^; and this would be very 
consistent with several of the ]»asscigcH 
which we shall ([note, in which the 
idea of being ‘bound by a vow’ 
underlies the conduct, of the persons 
to whom the term was a])])licabh* both 
in Malakir and in the Archijielago. 
But amokshy^ is a word unknown to 
Malayalam, in such a sense at lenst. 

Wt^ have vSeeu a-muclc derive<l from 
the Ar. ahmak\ ‘fatuous’ [(c.f/. Bally 
Jungle Liffy 358).] Ibit this is ety- 
mology t>f the kind which scorns 
history. 

The phrase lias been thoroughly 
naturalised in England simte the days 
of Dryden and Pope. [The earliest 
(piobation for “running aia.«<7c” in the 
N.E.D. is from Marvell (1672).] 

c. 1430. — Nicolo C!onti, speaking of the 
greater Lslund.*? of the Archipelago under the 
name of the Two Javaa, doe.s not use the 
word, but describes a form of the i)ractieo : - 

“ Homicide is here a je.'^t, and goes with- 
out punishment. Debtors are made over to 
their creditors as slaves ; and .some <»f the.se, 
preferring death to slavery, will with drawn 
swords rush on, sbibbi ng all whom they fall 
in with of le.ss strength than themselves, 
until they meet death at the hands of .some 
one more than a match for them. This 
man, the creditors then sue in Court for the 
dead man’s debt." — In India in the XVtli 
C, 45. 

1516, — “There are some of them (Ja- 
vanese) who if they fall ill of any severe 
illneas vow to God that if they remain in 
health they will of their own accord .seek 
another more honourable death for Ais ser- 
vice, and as soon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into 
the streets and kill as many f>er8ons as they 
meet, lx)th men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dogs, kill- 
ing until they are killed. These are called 
Axiiuco. And as soon as they see them 
begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 
Amuco, in order that people may take care 
of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and 8i>ear thrusts."— Hak. 
Soc. 194. Tins passage seems to show that 
the^word anmk must have lieen commonly 
used in Malay countries before the arrival 
of the Portuguese there, c. 15X1* 


1.539.—“ . . . The Tyrant (e Bey Ache) 
.sallied forth in person, accompanied with 
5000 resolute men {cinco mil Amoucos) and 
charged the Bntaes very furiously."— 

(orig. c.ap. xvii.) in Cogaity p. 20. 

1,5.52. —De Bari'os, speaking of the capture 
of the Island of Beth off the 5j[.Vib 

point of Kathiawfir) by Nuuo da Cunha in 
1.531, sjiys: “But the natives of Gumrat 
stood in such fear of Sultiin Biidiir that they 
would not consent to the terin.s. And so, 
like people determined on death, all that 
night they shaved their heads (this is a 
.siiperstitious priiAtico of those who despise 
life, people whom they call in India AmaU' 
cos) and betook themselves to their mosque, 
and there devoted their })erst)ns to death 
.... and as an ear|?esf of this vow, and 
Jin exam]»le t»f this resolution, the (’aptain 
ordered a groat tins to be made, and enst 
into it his wife, and a little .s(ai that ho had, 
and all his household and his goods, in fear 
le!>t anything of hi< should fall into our 
|H)ssession." Others did the like, and then 
they foil uixm the Portuguese.— Dec. IV. 
iv. *13, 

c. 1.561.”- In war between the Kings of 
Galicut and t?ochin (1503) two princes of 
Cochin Avore killed. A number of these 
dosi)cradoes who have been sjK>keu of in 
the <{Uotations were killed. . . . “But some 
remained who tvero not killed, and these 
went in shame, not to have died avenging 
their ionls .... these were more tluin 
200, who all, according to their custom, 
shaved off all their hair, even to the eye- 
hrow.H, and enihraced each other and their 
friend.s an<l relations, as men alM>ut to 
suffer death. In this case ,they are as 
madmen -know’n as amoucos - and count 
tlKunselves as alreark,' .among the dead. 
7%csc men dispersed, seeking Avhorevor they 
might find men of Calicut, and among these 
they rushed fearless, killing and 
they were slain. Andsojjp^vof them, ab'imt 
tAffinty, reckoning more* highly of their 
honour, desired to turn their to bettor 
account ; and these separatcAl, and found 
their way secretly to Calicut, determined U} 
slay the king. But o-s it became known 
that they wore amoucOB, the city gave the 
alarm, and the King sent his servants t(^ 
slay them as they slew otht4M. But they 
like dosporato men ‘played the devil (fiizulo 
dudmiras) before tlioy wbre slain, and killed 
many people, with women and children. 
And five of them got together to a wcmsI 
near the pity, which they haunted for a 
good whno after, making robberies an<l 
doing nmeh mischief, until the whole of 
them were killed." — CWmi, i. *364-5. * 

1566.— “The King of Cochm 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he calleth Aznocchl, and some are called 
Nairi: these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anythi^, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King."— Af. Omar Fre- 
derike in Purchasy ii. 1708. [See Logany 
Man, Malabar y i, 138.] 

1584.— “Their forces (in CeiebinJ consist 
in a kind of soldiers whom tney call 
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amocchii who aro under ol)ligation to die 
at the King’s pleasure, and all soldiers who 
in war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting.”— Ixjtter of F. S(U$eUi 
to tYancesco /., Gd. D. of Tuscany, in 1>e 
(rubernatis, 154. 

c. 1584. — “There are some also who aro 
called Amocchi .... who being weary of 
living, set themselves in the way with a 
weapon in their hands, which they cull a 
tVtirr, and kill ns many ns they meoto with, 
till someb(Kly killoth thoni; and this they 
doe for the lea‘''t anger they conceive, a.s 
desperate men.”— G. Jialbi in Purchas^ ii. 
1724. ‘ 

3602. —Do Con to, ?^ioaking of the Java- 
nese : “They aro chivalrous men, and of 
>uch determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered fhorn they make themselves | 
amoucos in order to get salisfaetion thereof. 
And ■were a sj>ear run into the stomach of 
such an one he would still press forward 
without fear till ho got at his foe.”— Dec. 

IV. iii. L 

In another passage {ib. vii. 14) 
He <V)uto sjKuikH of the amoucos of 
Malabar just as Delta Valle does below. 
In Ike. VI. viii, 8 he iloscribcs how, 
on the death of the Kin^^ of I’imenta, in 
action with the Vortiiguesc, “nearly 10(M) 
Nairs made themselves amoucos with the 
usual c.eremonies, shaving their lieads on 
one side, and swearing by their i>ago«la to 
avenge the King's death.” 

1608.— “ K.sto es el gonero de milieia de la 
Tn<lia, y Ion Keyes si-ilalan rna,s o menos 
AmoyoB (o AmacoB. <iue todo os uno) ]>arji 
su guarda ortii'uiriaf” — Pitman^ //is- 
tnrw^ 48. 

1004.- Auia hei-ho vna junta de AmocoB. 

cereinonias jnira venir a m(»rir 
adondc ol PanM-tl auia sodo inncrto.” — 
h'uerrero^ /ic^dtmy 91 . • 

1011. — ^^V'iceroy. What is the meaning 
of amoucos? Soldier. It meiuis men wht> 
have made nf> their mind to die in killing as 
many as they can, a.s is dtmo in the parts 
alwuit Mnlaca by those whom they call 
amoucos in#he language of the country.” 
— Vovfo^ JHalof/o do Sffldndn ‘imi 

imrt, p. 9,— (Print-ed at Lisbon in 1790). 

1015. — “ Hos inter Nairos genus est ct ordo 
<}uem Amocas voc^nt quibus ob atudium rei 
bellicae praecipua laus tribuitur^^t oiimium 
haliontur validissimi.”— Jamc, ^Tlmaurus. 
i. 65. 

^ 1624.— “ lliough two kings may bo at war, 

either enemy takes groat heed not to kill 
the King^ of the opfiosito faction, nor yot to 
strike his umbrella, wherever it may go . . . 
for the whole kingdom of the ' slain or 
wounded king would be bound to avenge 
him with the complete destruction of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt. The greater the king’s dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge .... this 
period or method of i^venge is termed 


Amoco, and so they say that the Amoco 
of the Samori lasts one day ; the Amoco of 
the king of Cochin lasts a life-time ; and so 
of others.’# — /*. della Val/e, ii. 745 [Hak. 
Soc,, ii. 880 .w/.]. 

1648. — “ Derricre ce.s palissades s’estoit 
cach^ un coquin de Bantamois qui estoit 
rovenu de la Moc<)uo ct jouoit a Moqua 
. . . . il court par les rues ct tiio tons ceux 
«pi’i] rencontre. . . . ” — Tavern ler^ V. drs, 
/nd/>4. Hr. iii. ch. 24 [Ed. i)W/, ii. 861 sefp]. 

1659. — “I saw in this numth of February 
at Bativia the breasts torn with red-hot 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner ; 
and after this he wais broken on the wheel 
from below upwards. This was because 
through tile evil habit of eating opium 
(according to the godless cusU>m of the 
Indians) he had become mad and raised 
the cry of Avude (misp. for Amock) . . . 
in which mad state ho had shun five jier- 
s«)ns. . . . 'I'his was the third Amock- 
crycr w'hoin 1 saw during that visit to 
Bjitavia (a few months) broken on the wheel 
for murder.” 

« % * * ^ 

“Such a murderer and Amock- 

runner has sometimes the fajuo of being an 
invincible hum because ho has so manfully 

repulsed all who tried to seize him 

Ho the Nethorhmtls Government is com polled 
when such an Amock-runner is taken alive 
to punish him in a terrific manner .” — Walter 
Schalzt ns (kt-lndische Iteise Ikschreibunff 
(German ed.), Amsterdam. 1676, pp. 19-20 
and 227. 

1672.—“ Every ctmimunity (of the Malabar 
(^hristians), every church has its own 
Amouchi, which .... are people w’ho 
take an oath to pndect with their own lives 
the pers(»ns and ]>hices jmt under their 
siifeguiird, from nil aiul every harm.” — I*. 
r/re’wjo Maria, 1 15. 

“ If the Prince is slain the amouchi. 
who aro numerous, would avenge him 
desperately. Tf lie bo injured Ihej put on 
festive raiment, take leave of their i>iirentvs, 
and with fire and sword in hand invade the 
hostile territory, burning every dw'clling, and 
slaying man, \v»>mau, and child, sjanng none, 
until they thornselvos fall.” — /hid. 287-8. 

1678.— “And they (the Mohammedans) 
are hardl}' restrained fnmi running a muck 
(\vhich is to kill whoever tliey moot, till they 
i>o slain themselves), especially if they have 
been •at Ifadtie [Hadgee] a l^lgriiuage to 
Mecca . ” — Fn/Ctj 93 . 

1687. — Dryc^m assailing Burnet:-— 

“ Ihrompt to aasault, and careless of defence, 

Invulnerable in his impudence. 

Fie daro.s the World ; and eager of a name, 

He thrusts about and jnstle.s into fame. 

Frontloss and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And rums an Indian Muck at all he 
meets.” 

Ths Jlind md th£ Panther, line 2477, 

1689. — “Those that run these are#aUed 
Amouki, and the doing of it Munnin^ t^. 
Muck.” — Ovington, 237. 
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171*2.-—“ Amouco (Termo da India) val o 
inesmo que homem detorminado e apostado 
que despreza a vida e nuo teme a morte.” 
— Bluteau^ s.v. • 

17*27. — “1 answered him that I could no 
longer bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in three Days, I would run a 
Muck (which is a mad Custom among the 
Mallayas when they become despemtc).” — 
A. Hamilton^ ii. 231. 

1737.-- 

“ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 

To run a muck, and tilt at all 1 meet.” 

Pope^ Jm. of Horace^ B. ii. Sat. i. 69. 

1768-71. — “Those acts of indiscriminate 
murder are called by us mucks, because 
the perpetrators of them, during their 
frenzy, continually cry out amok, amok, 
which signifies kilL . — Stavoriniis, 

i. 291. 

1783. — At Bencoolen in this year (1760) — 
“the (’ount (d’Estaing) afraid of an in- 
surrection among the Buggesses .... 
invited several to the Fort, and when 
these had entered the Wicket wa.s shut 
ii}X)n them ; in attempting to disarm them, 
they mangamoed, that is ran a muck; they 
drew their crosses, killed one or two Fronch- 
rnon, wounded others, and at last suffered 
themselves, for supporting this point of 
honour .”— Voyage to Mergiily 77. 

1784. — “It is not to be controverted that 
these de.s'perate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives mot>gamo^ do actually take place, 
and frequently too, in some jwirts of the 
east (in Java in particular).”— J/arsriew, 7/. 
of Surnatra, 239. 

1788. — “We are determined to run a 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these Hollanders .”— of 
a Malayan Family, 66. 

1798. — “ At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
Vjeen called by an easy corruption, his 
reward is very considerable ; but if he kill 
them, nothing is added to his u.sual pay. . .” 
— Translator of Htavorinns, i. 294. 

1803. — “Wo cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
full of opium than usual, they (the Malays) 
will run a muck from Cai)e Comorin to the 
Caspian.” — i^ydney Smith, Works, 3rd ed., 
iii. 6. 

1846, — “On the 8th July, 18-16, Snfian, a 
respectable Malay hou.se-builder in Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an old Hindu woman, 
a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling girl 
alK>ut three years old .... and wounded two 
Hindus, three Klings, and two Chinese, of 
whom only two survived. ... On the trial 
Sunan declared he did not know what he was 
alsmt, and persisted in this at the place of 
execution. . . . The amok took place on the 
8th, the trial on the 13th, and the execution 
on the Ibth July, — all within 8 days.” — J, 
Tiid, Arch., vol. iii. 460-61. 

184^.—“ A man sitting quietly among his 
mends and relatives, will without provoca- 
tion suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and 


slay all within his roach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably been, “The Devil entered into 
me, my eyes were darkened, I did not know 
what 1 was about.” I have received the 
saqie reply on at least 20 different occasions ; 
on examination of these monomaniacs, I have 
generally found them labouring under some 
gastric disease, or troublesome ulcer. . . . 
'fho Bugis, whether from revenge or disease, 
are by far the most addicted to mu amok. 
I should think throo-fonrths of all the cases 
1 have seen have been by persons of this 
nation.” — l>r T. S^xley, in J. Ind. Arvhip., 
iii. 632. 


[1869. — “Macassar is the most celebrated 
place in the East for ‘rynning a muck.’” 
— Wallace, MaUuf iXTvhip. (od. 1890), 
1>. 134.] 

[1870. — For a full account of many cases 
in India, see Chci'ers, M*d. Jurisprudemr, 
p. 781 seqep] 

1873. — “They (the English) .... crave 
governors who, not having Ixamd themselves 
beforehand to ‘run amuck,’ may give the 
land some chance of rcjxjse .” — hUu tu'ind' $ 
Magazine, June, p. 769. 

1875. — “On being struck the Malay at 
once sbibbed Arshad with a hrisa ; the blood 
of the people who had witnessed the ilecd 
wa*’ aroused, th^y ran amok, attocked Mr 
Birch, who was bathing in a floating batl\ 
close to the shore, stabbed and killed him.” 
— Sir Tf\ J>. Jerrok to the E. of Carnarvon* 
Nov. 16, 1876. 

1876. — “Twice over, while we were wend- 
ing our way up the steep hill in Oalata, it 
was our luck to see a ’’rurk 'nui a muck* 
.... nine times out of ton this frenzy is 
feigned, but not always, us for iiwtatice in 
the case where a priest took to running a- 
murk on an Austrian Lloyd’s VxHit on the 
Black Sea, and after killing one 
passengers, and woiindiiij»^thers, was oid^'’ 
stqciped by rcjjeated shotsTrom the Captain s 
yilstol.” — Jiarkfeif, Fire yeat\^ii^ Biugaria, 
240-41. 


1877. —The Timrs of February 11th men- 
tirms a fatal muck run by a Siuinish .sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Home, Liver- 
pool ; and the Orerland TimrA of India (Slst 
AugiLst) another run by a sepoy at Meerut. 

1879. — “Running a-muck docs not seem 
to l>e confined to the Malays. At Ravenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
people celebrating the fc.sta of St John the 
mptist, a Aaniac rushed out, .snatched up a 
knife from a butcher's stfill and fell upon 
everyone he came across , . . » . before hOjjj, 
was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
little child .” — Pall Mall Gazette, July 1. 


„ “Captain 8haw mentioned . . . 
that ho had known os many as 40 people 
being injured by a single *amok* runner. 
When the cry '^amokl amok I’ is raised, 
people fly to the right and left for shelter, 
tor after the blinded madmaa’s heU has once 


‘drunk blood,’ his fuiy becomes ungovern- 
able, his ^le desire is to kill; he strikes 
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here and there ; he stabs fugitives in the 
back, his hris drips blood, he rushes on yet 
more wildly, blood and murder in his course ; 
there are shrieks and groans, his bloodshot 
eyes start from their sockets, his frenzy 
gives him unnatural strength ; then all of a 
sudden he drops, shot through the heart, or 
from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
bloody his." — Miss Hird^ (Joldeti Ch<‘rsoyuse^ 

m. 

ANACONDA, r. This word for a 
grcBt python, or boa, i| of very obscure 
r)rigin. It is now applied in scientifu* 
zoolog}^ as the specinc name of a great 
S. Amerioan water-snake. Cuvier ha.s 
“L’Aliacondo*(Wy« scytale et muring 
aquatica., Prince (Rkjyie 

Animal, 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Olhcial Rej)ort prepared by the Bra- 
zilian Government, tor the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find: ‘‘Of the 
genus Boa . . . . we may mention the 
.... suenriu or suenriuha (B. anaconda), 
whose skins are used for boots and 
.shocks and other }>urpo.se.s.” And as 
the subject was engaging our attention 
we read the following in the *S^ James* 
Gazette of April 3, 1682 : — “ A very 
unpleasfint account is given by a Bra- 
zilian j)a]>er, the (h Povo of 

Diamantino, of the ])rocecdings of a 
huge M'ater-.snake called the sucuruyu, 
which i.s to be found in some of the 
rivers of* Brazil. ... A slave, with 
some eom])anioiis, was fishing with 
a net in the river, when he was 
suddenly seized by a sucuruyu, who 
«iW>de an efiV)rt with his hinder coils 
to enrry off aC the same time another 
of the Jjshing party.” We •had 
natural /J' supposed the name to be 
S. American, and iis S. American 
(‘haracter was rather corroborated by 
(Mir finding in Ramusio’s version of 
Pietro Jij^irtire d^Angheria such 8. 
American names as Anacauchoa and 
Anacaona. Serious doubt was how- 
ever thrown on the American origin 
of the word when Ave found tliat 
Mr H. W. Bates entirely %disbelieved 
it, and when we failed to trace the 
name in* any older books about S. 
America. 

In fket the oldest authority that M’e 
have met with, the famous John Ray, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
l^louged, to Ceylon, This occurs ili 
his Synopsis Methodica Animalium 
Qv^rupeall^m et Serpentini Generis, 
Bond, 1693. In this he gives a Cata- 


logue of Indian Serpents, which he 
had received from his friend Dr 
Tancred Robinson, and which the 
latter had noted e Museo Leydensi. 
No. 8 in this list runs as follow^s : — 

“8. Serpens Indicus Buhalinu.% 
Anacandaia Zeylonensibus, id est 
Bubalonim aliorunupie jumentorum 
membra conterens,” j>. 332. 

The following pa.ssage from St 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or WTong, of the word hoa, wdiich 
(nir naturalists now limit to certain 
great serpents of America, but wdiieb 
IS often popularly ayiplied to the 
])ythons of E. Asia, shr>ws a remark- 
able analogy to Ray’s explanation of 
the name Anacandaia : — 

c. A.D. 395-100. — “Si rjuidem draco niirae 
magnitudinis, quos gentili sennoiie Boas 
vocunt, abeo quod fam grandes sint tit Itovcs 
glutire soleant, omncni late vastabat pro- 
vinciam, et non solurn armenta ct pccudes 
sed agricola.*^ iimK]ue et pastores tractos ad 
sc vi spiritus absorbebat.” — In Vita Seti. 
Jlilarionis Bremitae^ Opera Seti. Eu.s. 
Hicron. Venetiis, 1767, ii. col. 35. 

Ray adds that on this Net 8 should 
be* read what I). Cliyerus ha.s said in 
the Kphnn. Geiman. An 12. obser. 7, 
entitled : De Serpent e magno Indiae 
Orientalis Urohubalum deglutietite. The 
.serpent in (juestion Avas 25 feet long. 
Ray <piotes in abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of tbe buffalo ; 
boAv, if t]i(‘ re.sistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to a tree, and coni- 
pre.ssed against it ; bow the noise of 
the crashing bones is beard as far 
as a cannon : Iioav the crushed car- 
cass is covered Avith saliva, etc. It 
is added that the country people (ap- 
]>arently this is in Amboyna) regard 
this great ser])ent iis most desirable 
f(X)d. 

The folloAving are extracts from 
Cleyer’s paper, Avhich is, more fully 
cited, Miscellanea Curi-osa, sive Ephime- 
rMm Medico- Physicarum Germani- 
earim Academia^. Naturae Ctiriosorum^ 
Dec. ii.—jAnnus Secundiis, Anni 
MDCLXXXIII. Norimhergae. Anno 
MDCLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. It is 
illustrated by a formidable hut in- 
accurate picture shoAving the serpent 
seizing an ox (not a buffalo) by tbe 
^muzzle, with huge teeth. He tells 
how he dkssected a great snake that 
he bought from a huntsman in Avhich 
he found a whole stag of middle 
age, entire in skin and every part j 
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and another which contained a wild 
goat with gre^t horns, likewise (juite 
entire ; and a third which had 
swallowed a porcnj)ine armed with 
all his “sagittiferis aculeis.” In 
Amhovna a woman great with child 
had been swallowed by such a 
serpent. ... j 

“Quod si animal quoddaiii robustius reni- I 
tatur, ut spins anguinis enecari non possit, | 
sorperis crebris cum animali convolutionibiis | 
caudA. su«A proximam arb(»rorn in auxilium ot | 
robur corporis arripit. enmquc circiimdat, 
quo eo fortius et valentius gyris suis animal 
comprimore, sutfocare, et domum eiieciirc 
possit . . . .” 

“Factum ost hoc mode, ut ((piod ex tide 
dignissimis habeo) in Regno Aracan .... 
tabs va.sti corporis aiignis propo finmon 
qiioddam, cum Uro*bnbalo, sivo .«sylvestri 
bulmlo aut uro .... immani sjKictacnIo 
congredi visas fncrit, eumqiie dicto modo 
Occident; (ino conflictii ct plusquain hostili 
amploxu fragor ossium in bubalo comminn- 
tomm ad distantiam toniicnti bcllici majoris 
.... a speetatoribus sat eniinus sbintibus 
cxaiidiri potuit. ...” * 

The natives jviid these great snakes 
had ])oison()ns fangs. Tlies(* Clever 
could not find, but he helieve.s the 
teeth to be in soim* degree venomous, 
for a servant of bis scratched his haml 
on one of them. It swelled, giHiiitly 
inflamed, and ])roduced fever and 
delirium : 

“Nee prius ccssabant symy)tc>mata, ijuain 
Serpentinus lapis (soc SNAKE - STONE) 
<]uam Patres Jesuitiie hie cornyKjaunt, viilneri 
adfiptatus onmc venenum extraherot, ct 
nbiquo symptomabi cvmvenientibus antidotis 
es.sent j)rothgata.” 

Again, in 1768, we find in the Hcoh 
Magazine^ App. p. 673, but (piof^^d 
from “London y^ap. Aug. 1768,” and 
signed by R. Edwin., a ywofessed eye- 
witness, a story wiili the following 
lieading: “Description of the Ana- 
conda, a moiLstrous spe.cies of ser])ent. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
many y<iars resident in tlie Island 
of CVylon in the East IndievS. , . 

The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature "well ; they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it.^^ He describes ifj^ 
seizing and disposing of an enormous 
“tyger.” The serpent darts on tlie 
“tyger” from a tree, atta<jking first 
with a bite, then jiartially crashing^ 
and dragging it to the tree .... 
“winding his body round both the 
tyger and the tree with all his violence, 
till the rihs and other l>ones began 


to give way .... each giving a loud 
crack when it burst .... the poor 
creature all this time was living, and 
at every loud crash of its hones gave 
a hold, not loud, yet yjiteous enough 
to pierce the ermdest heart.” 

Then the serpent drags awav its 
victim, c(>V(*rs it with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thing is \ery 
cleverly told, hut is evidently a ro- 
mance founded on the di‘scri]»tion by 
“D. Oleyerns,” fwliich is (juoted by 
Ibiy. There are no tigers in Ceylon, 
In fa<*t, “R. fCdvvin ” lias develoyied 
the Homance of the ^naeonda out 
of the descriyitioii •'of D. (fleytnais, 
t‘\actly as “Mynheer Feirsch ” some 
years latt*r develo|^)ed the Uomanct* 
of the Uyias out ot the older storii's 
of the yjoison tn'e of Maf•ass^ll^ Indeed, 
when we Hud “Dr Andrew Clever” 
mentioned among the early relators 
of th(‘se latter storit‘s, tlu‘ susyiituon 
becomes strong that both romances 
had the sjime author, and that “ K. 
Edwin” was also the true autlior of 
the wonderful story told under tin* 
name of Foitrscfl. (See further under 
UPAS.) 

Ill Pereivars Cnjhm (1803) we read : 
“ Before 1 arrived in the island I had 
heard many storii‘s of a monstrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and bullaloes, ami so Baring as 
e\en to attack the el^jydiant” (p. 303). 
Also, in Pridham’s Gnjlon mid iffi 
Depejidencies (1849, ii. 750 - 51) : 
“Pimbera or Anaconda is of 
genus Python, (hivier, jffid is known 
in •'English as the r(^;k -snake.” 

Phaerson Tennent (Crylov, ith ed., 
1860, i. 106) says : “Tlie great python 
(the ‘boa' as it is commonly desig- 
nated by Europeans, t,lie ‘anaconda’ 
i of Plastern story) which is siy^])osed to 
crush the hones of an ele])hant, and to 
.swallow a tiger” .... flt may be sus- 
]>ected that the letter of “ R. Edwin ” 
was the foumlation of all or most of 
the stories^ all tided to in these ])as- 
sage.s. Still we have the authority 
of Ray’s friend that Anafconda, oV 
rather A ruicondam., was at Leyden 
ajiplied as a Ceylonese name to a 
specimen of this python. The only 
interj>retation of this that we can 
offer is Taniil dmi - kondra Uirmik^ 
kdnd^]y “which killed an elephant”; 
an ajipellative, but not a name. We 
have no authority for the application 
of this appellative to a snake, though 
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tlie pissages quoted from Percival, 
Priduain, mid Teiineiit are all sug- 
gestive of sueli stories, and the inter- 
pretation of the name awicondaia given 
to Kay : “ Buhalorum . . . meinhra 
eoiiterens,” is at least (piite analop.)us 
as ail a})pellative. It may he aaded 
that in Malay anakandasigmities^one 
that- is well-horn,” which does not ln*lp 
us. . . Skeat is unahle to trac.e the i 
word in Malay, and rejects the deriva- 
tion from anahanda gif'eii a])ove. A 
more plausible exj)lanation is that 
given oy Mr D. P\irguson (8 Ser. 
iV. d' Q. xii. 123), '^dio derives unn- 
t'andaia from SinglTalese Henahfndayd 
{hrjid^ ‘lightning’; hinda^ ‘stem, 
trunk,’) whicli is a name for the vvdii])- 
snake- (Pastfenfa mycfprizdns), the mum* 
of the smaller reptile being by a 
blunder transferrea to the greater. 
It- is at least a curious coincidemv 
that Ogilvv (1670) in his '‘^Inscription 
of fht African hks ” (jj. 690), gives : 

Anakandtf a sort of small snakes,” 
which is the MalagJisy A7iakandtfify ‘a 
snake.’] 

1859.— “The ^kins of anacondas offered 
at fJaugk(»k come from the northern pro- 
vincos.''— Z>. 0, King, in J. It, fr. *Soc., xxx. 
181. 

ANANAS, s. Tln‘ Pine-ajqde {Ana- 
mma satinf, Lindl. ; limmelia Afuntas, 
L.), a native of /he hot rt‘gions of 
Mexico and i^anama. It abounded, as 
a cultivated ]>lant, in ilis]»anio1a and 
‘iifci^he islands according to Oviedo. 
The Krazilian N(ma,or ]H‘rlia]>s Nanais,, 
gave the Poj/.uguese yhnuai.s ur Afawfiz. 
niiis nam^has, we believe, accompanied 
tin* fruit whi(hersot'\a;r, exci*])t to 
Kngland, it has travelled from its 
home in America. A ])ine vvais brought 
liome to (liiarles Y., as related by J. 
I )’ Acosta below. The ))laut Ls stated 
to have been ftrst, in Kur()j>e, ndti- 
vated at Leyden about 1650 (?). In 
Knghind it first fruited at Riehmoud, 
in Sir M. Decker’s garden, Si 1 1712.* 
But its diflusion in the Ejist was early 
and rapid, • To one who Inis seen t.he 
hundreds of acres (*overed with pine- 
ap])lea oh the islands adjoining Singa- 
I>ore, or their profusion in a seemingly 
wild state in the Valleys of the Kasia 
country on tire eastern borders of 

* Thfi ^lUh states on the authority of 
the Sloane MSS, that the pine was brooKht into 
England by the iBarl of Portland, in legO. (See 
Urit., 0th ed., xix. 106.] 


Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
from another hemisj)here. But, as in 
the case*oi tobacco, the name he- 
I wrayeth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of plants to which 
it heloiigs is exclusiv^ely American. 
The names giv(‘n by Oviedo, ] probably 
those uf Hisj)aniola, are Jaiavm as a 
general name, and Boniana hwH Aiagna, 
for two species. Pine-ai>j)leB used to 
cost a pardao (a coin dithcult to 
determine the value of in those days) 
wlien first introduced in Malabar, says 
Linschoteii, but “now then* are so 
maiiv grown in the country, that 
they are good cheape” (91); [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 191 Athanasius Kircher, in the 
middle of till* 1 7th century, s])eaks of 
the a^unvis as ]>rodnce(i in gr(‘at. ahun- 
daiKU* in the (-binese ])r()vinces of 
Canton, Kiangsu and Fuhkieii. In 
Ibn Mubammad Wali s H, of the Con- 
quest of AssaWy written in 1662, tlie 
})i lie-apples of that region are com- 
mended for size and flavour. In the 
last, years of the jireceding century 
('arletti (1599) alrcadv commends the 
excellent ananas of Malacca. But even 
some 20 or 30 years earlier the fruit 
was grown ]>rofus(*lv in W. India, as 
we learn from Chr. d’Acosta (1578). 
And we know from the Ain that (about 
1590) the ananas was liahitually served 
at the table of Akbar, lbi‘ ]U'ice of 
one being re<-koiied at on!) 4 da?/?,.s, 
or iV of a rupee ; whilst Akbar’s son 
Jahriugir states that the fruit came 
from the sea-p(Tls in the jiossession 
of the Portuguese. — (See /Da., i. 66-68.) 

In Africa too, this royal fiaiit has 
spread, carrying the American name 
along with it. “ The Maiiruirizi t or 
pine-a]>])le,” siiys Burton, “grows 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanzibar). It is m*vcr 
cultivateil, nor have its qualities as 
a tiVn>i*s plant been tliscovered.” 

XXIX. 36). On the lie Stc 
Marie, of Madagascar, it grew in the 
first half of tke 17lh century as ninnasse 
{Flacourty 29). 

Abul P’a^l, in the mentions 
that the fruit, was also called hatlmUi- 
safarly or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “beaiuse. 
young planks put into a vessel may 
Bfe taken on travels and will yield 
fruits.” This seems a nonsensical’ pre- 

f is how a Suahili prefix. 8ee Blue's Comp. 
Orammar, 189. 
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text for the name, especially as another 
American frnit, the Guava, is some- 
times known in Bengal as the Safari- 
dm^ or ‘travel mango.’ It •has l)een 
.suggested hy one of the present writers- 
tliat the,se case.s may present an un- 
(’ominon use of the word safari in 
the sense of ‘foreign’ or ‘outlandish,’ 
just as Clusius says of the pine-apple 
in India, ^^pertgrinns est hie fructus,” 
and as wi* l»egiri thi.s article by speak- 
ing of the ammas as having ^travelled ’ 
from its home in S. America. In the 
Tesoro of Coharruvias (1611) we find 
“ Qifari, cosii do Africa o Argel, coino 
gi'enada” (‘a thing from Africa or 
Algiers, such as a poim*granate ’ ). And 
on turning to Dozy and Eng. we find 
that in Saracenic Spain a renowned 
kind of ])oniegranate \\'as called rommdn 
safari: though this was sfiid to have 
its name from a certain Safar ibn- 
Obaid al Kildi, wlio gi’ew it first. 
One doubts here, and su.spects some 
connection with the Indian terms, 
though the link is obscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blochmann, howe.ver, 
in a note on tliis suggestion, would 
not admit the possi])ility of the use 
of safari for ‘foreign.’ He called at- 
tention to the possii)le analogy of the 
Ar. mfarjal for ‘quince.’ [Another 
suggestion may be hazardeci. There 
is an Ar. word, dsdpriy, wliic.h tin 
diets, define as ‘a kind of olive.’ 
Burton (Ar. Nights^ iii. 79) tran.slates 
this as ‘.s]>arrow^-olive,s,’ and say.s that 
they are so called l)ecause they attract 
.sparrow.s (dsdfjr). It is perhaj»s pos- 
sible that this name for a variety 
of olive may have been transf^^rred 
to the j)ine-apple, and on reaching 
India, have been connected by a folk 
etymology with safari applied to a 
‘ travelled ’ fruit.l In Maca&sar, accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pandang, from its strong external 
resemblance, as regards fruit • and 
leaves, to the Fandanus. Conversely 
we have called the latter screw-pine^ 
from its resemblance tot the anana^s^ 
or perhaps to the pine-cone, the 
f»riginal owner of the name. Acosta 
Jigain (1678) describes the Pandanus 
moratusima as the ‘ wild ananas.! and 
in Malayfilam the pine-apple is called 
by a name meaning ‘ pandanus-jack- 
fruit.’ 

The term ananas has been Arabized, 
among the Indian phannacists at least, 


as ^aln-m-nds Hhe eye of man*; in 
Burmese imn-na-d., and in Singhalest^ 
and Tamil as anndsi (see Moodeen 
Sheriff), 

We should* recall attention to the 
fact that pine-apple was good English 
long before the discoA'ery of America, 
its proper meaning being what we 
have now^ been driven (for the avoiding 
of confusion) to call a pine-cone. This 
is the only meaning of the term 
‘piiie-a])ple ’ i* Minshen’s Guide inio 
Tongues (2nd ed. 1627). And the 
ananas got this name from its .strong 
re,seniblance to a ^)ii»e-cone. Thi.s is 
nio.st .striking as regards the largo 
cones of the Stone-Pine of S. Europe. 
In the following three fir.st miotations 
‘ pine-apide ’ is n.sed in the old sense : 

1563. — “To all .such as die so, the people 
erocteth .'i chappcll. and Im each of them a 
pillar and poW made of Pine-apple for a 
perpetuall moniimont.” — Reports of Japan^ 
in llakL ii. 567. 

,, “The greater part of the q\jad- 
ranglo .set with savage trees, as Okes, (’hes- 
niits, (’y presses, Pine-apples, Cedars." — 
Repi>rts of China, tr. by R, Willes, in Hakl, 

ii. 559. 

1,577. — “ In these i.slandes they found no 
tree.s knowen vnto thorn, but Pine-apple 
trco.s, and Hate trcc.«, and those of marucy- 
loiis heyght, and oxcoedyng hard^." — Peter 
Martyr, in Eden’s //. (f Trauayle, fob 11. 

Oviedo, in H. of the (Wesft.*rn) Indies^ 
fills 2i folio juige.s 'vylh an eiithnsia.st ic 
descrii)tion of the pine-apple a.s first 
found in His])aniola, and of the im^on 
why it got this name {}nna in Spaki«jifci^ 
pigna in Ibimu.sio’s Italifin, from w’hich 
Wff quote). We extract few^ ftftg- 
inents. * 

1,535. — “There are in this iland of Spa* 
gniiolo certain thistles, each of winch bears 
a Pigna, and this is one of the most beauti- 
ful fruits that I have seen. ... It ha.s all 
these qualities in combination* viz. beauty 
of aspect, fragrance*of colour, and exquisite 
flavour. The Christians (?avo it the name it 
bears [Pigna) because it i.s, in a manner, 
like that. But pine-apples of the Indies 
of which we are speakinj]^ are m\ich more 
beautiful fnan the pigne [i.e. pine-cone.**] of 
Europe, and have nothing of that hardness 
which is seen in those of (Jastilo, which are 
in fact nothing but wood," &c. — Ramusw, 

iii. f. 135 V. * 

1564. — “Their pines be of the bigness of 
two fists, the outside whereof is of the 
making of a pine-apple [i.e, pine-cone], but 
it is softe like the nnde of a cucomber, and 
the inside eatoth like an apple, but it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared.” — Master John Hawkins, in Jtakl. 
iii. 602. 
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1075.— “ Auesi. la plus part date Sauuagos 
s’en nourrissent vne Vx)nno partte de Tann^e, 
comme aussi ;il8 font d’vno autre eapece de 
fruit, noffi^ Nana, qui est ^roa coffie vne 
moyonne citroiiille, et fait autour commo 
vne jjommo de pin, . , — A, Thet^etf Comm-* 

firaphie Vnn>erscllef liv. xxii. tf. 935 
936 (with a pretty good cut). 

1590. — “The Pinos, or Pine-apples, are of 
the same fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Caatille, but within they w’holly 
differ. . . One presented one of these Pine- 
apples to the Krnperour Charles the fift, 
which must have cost miilh paiuo and care 
to bring it so farre, with the i>lant from the 
Indies, yet winild he not trie the taste.” — 
,Aw. de Aco»fay E. of 1604 (Hak. 8oc.), 
236-7. * % 

1595. — . . with diners sortes of excel- 
lent fruits and rootes, and great abundance 
of the prinecsso ^)f fruits that grow- 

vndor the Sun.” — Rateqh^ DUc. of Ctn'ami 
(Hak. Soc.), 73. 

e. 1610. — '‘Ananats, et jilusicurs autres 
fruicts.” — P. de Laaily i. 236 [Hak. Hoc. i. 
>128]. 

1616.— “The ananas or Pine, which 
seetn.s to the iaste to bo a pleasing com- 
|H>und, made of straw^berries, elaret-wine, 
rose-water, nnd sugar, well teiniK)rcd 
together.” — Tc/t//, in ii. 1469. 

1623. — “The ananas is estoeined, and 
with reason, f<jr it is of excellent flavour, 
though very peculiar, and mther neiii than 
otherwise, but having an indescribable dash 
(»f sweetness that renders it agreeable. And 
as even these books ((3usius, &e.) don’t 
mention it* if I nunember rightly, 1 will say 
in brief that when y<»ii reganl the entire 
fruit cxtenially, it V^oks just like one of our 
pine-cones (/uV/n^)? ^’^th just such scales, 
and of that very colour.” — /*. dellu Va(h\ ii. 

^^[Hak. H«.c., i. 135]. ! 

1631. — Boutins thus writes of the fruit: — 
“Qui legitis (Vnaras, abjue ludic.i (%ileia 
fraji'ia^ 

No minis baoc coinodus, fugito bine, latet 
angiiis in herbA.” 

Lib. vi. cap. 50, p. 145. 

1661. — “ 1 first saw the famous Quern. 
Pine brou|^t from Barbados ami lU'esentcd 
to hi.s Majestic ; but the first that were ever 
soon in England *were*those sent to Cromwell 
House foure years since.” — Ea’lqn'a Pfan/, 
July 19. 

[c. 1665. — “Among other fruits, they pre- 
serve large eitrtms, such asVro have in 
Europe, a certain delicate root about the 
length of sarsafiarilla, that common fruit of 
the Indies called ambay another called 
ananaB . . . — Bernier (ed. Constable). 
488.] 

1667. — “le peux k trJ^.s-juste titi*o ap- 
pellor rAnanas le Roy des fruits, jiarcoquil 
est le plus beau, et le meilleur do tous ceux 
qui sbnt sur la terre. C'est sans doute pour 
oette raison le Roy des Roys luy a mis uno 
couronne sur la teste, qui est commo uno 
marque essentielle de sa Royauto, puis qu’h 
la cheute du pore, il produit un iouno Roy 


qui luy succede en toutes ses admirables 
qualitoz.”— /•. JJn TertrCy Hut. G^n. de.s 
Antilles HahiUes par les Franeoisy ii. 127. 

1668. — ^‘Standing by his Majesty ' at 
dinner in the Presence, there was of that 
rare fruit call’d th^ Km^-piney grown in the 
Barbadoes and the We.st indies, the first of 
them I have ever scene. His Majesty having 
cut it up was pleas’d to give me a piece off 
his owne plate to taste of, but in my opinion 
it falls short of those ravishing varieties of 
deliciousnoss describ’d in Capt. Ligon’s 
history and others .” — Evehjny .July 19. 

1673. — ^^ho fruit the English cal> Pine- 
Applc (the Moors Ananas) because of the 
Resemblance. ” — Fryer y 182. 

1716. — “I hhd more reason to wonder 
that night at the King’s tjiblc ” (at Hanover) 
“ to see a i>resent from a gentleman of this 
country .... w’hat I thought, worth all the 
rest, two ripe Ananasses, which to my taste 
are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know 
they are naturally the growth of the Brazil, 
and T could not imagine how they came hero 
but by enchantment .” — Liuly M. W. Mon- 
/ur/?/, liettcr XIX. 

mr.- 

“ Oft in humble station dwells 

Unboastful worth, above fastidious iwmp ; 

Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imaged in the golden age.” 

Thomsony Summer. 

The fK'>ct here gives the word an unusual 
form and accent. 

c. 1730. — “They (the Portuguese) culti- 
vate the skirts of the hills, and grow the 
be.«t products, such as sugar-cane, pine- 
app/esy and rice.”— Khany in Effiot, 
vii. 345. ' 

A curious (lucstioii lias been raised 
regarding the (nia7t<(Sy similar to that 
discu.ssed under CUSTARD-APPLE, as 
in tile existence of the pine-aiiple to 
the Old World, before the flays of 
Colli 111 bn.s. 

In Prof. RawlinsoiEs A7icient 
Mo7iarch'ies (i. 578), it is stated in 
reference to ancient Assyria: “Fruits 
.... wen* highly ])rized ; amongst 
those of iimst requite were jiomegranates, 
grane.s, citrous, and a])pan*ntiy pine- 
ajques.” A foot-note adds : “ The 
re]>resentation is so exact that I can 
hardly df^iht the jiiiie-apple being 
intended. Mr Layard expresses hini- 
self oil this point with some hesitation 
{Nmeveh and Bahyloiiy p. 338).” The 
cut given is something like the coii- 
veiitioiial figure of a pine-apple, 
though it seems to us by no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Joneses tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in India in 
the l&th Oentnryy the traveller, si)eak- 
ing of a place called Fanconia (read 
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Paucomi apparently Pegu) is made, to 
.'^fiy ; “ they have pinc-appl^is^ oranges, 
chestnuts, melons, Tmt small and green, 
white sandal-wood and camphor.” 

We cannot believe that in either 
place the object intended was the 
Atuimm, which has carried that 
American mime with it round the 
world. Whatever llie Assyrian 
representation was intended for, 
Conti seems to liav(‘ stated, in tlie 
wordi» pmns Imhent (as it^riins in 
Poggio’s Latin) nim-ely that they had 
pine-trees. We do not understand on 
■what ground the translator introduced 
pme-applfis. If indeed any fruit was 
me^int, it might liave been that of the 
screw-pine, wliicli though not ('ateii 
might pt^rhaps have been seen in the 
bazars of Pegu, as it is used' for some 
economical ]mrj>ose.s. But pinus does 
not mean a fruit at all. ‘Pine-cones’ 
even would ]la^^ Ix^en cxj>res.sed by 
pinma or tlie like. [A reference to Mr 
L. W. King was thus answered : “The 
identity of the tree with the date-jwihu 
is, I believe, acknowledged by all 
naturalists who have studied the trees 
on the Assyrian monuments, and the 
‘cones’ held by tlie winged tigur(‘s 
have obvioUvsly .some connection with 
the trees. 1 think it was Prof. Tylor 
of Oxford (see Academy, J line 8, 188G, 
p, 283) who tirst identified the cere- 
moiry with the fertilization of the 
palm, and there is much to be said for 
his sLigge.stioii. The date-palm was of 
very great u.se to the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, for it furnished them with' 
tVxxi, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would explain the 
frequent repetition on the Assyrian 
monuments of the ceremony of fer- 
tilisation. On tlie other liand, there 
is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the pine-apple was extensively grown 
in A.ssyria. ’ Also see A/a^ipcro, Dawn 
of Civ. 556 seq. ; on the u.se of tlie phie- 
cone in Greece, Fraser^ Pausanias, iii. 


ANCHEDIVA, ANJEDIVA, n.p. 

A small island off the W. coast of 
India, a little S. of Carwar, which is 
the subjeirt of frequent and interesting 
mention in the early narrative.s. The 
name is interpreted hy Malayalim as 
anju-dtvu^ ‘Five Islands,^ and if tliis is 
(wrect helongs to the. whole group. 
This may, however, lie only an eii- 


de.avour to interpret an old name, 
which is }>erha{)S traceable in ^ Aiy idlwy 
Nycros of Ptolemy. It is a remarkahle 
example of the .slovenliness of English 
professional map-making that Keith 
Johnston’.s R(yyal Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of tliis famuu.s 
island. [The Thnes Atlas and 
Constable’s Hand AtUh^ also ignore il.] 
It ha.s, between land surveys and sea- 
charts, been omitted altog(4hcr by the 
compilers. But* it is plain enough in 
the Admiralty charts ; and the way Mr 
Bircli .s]icaks <»f it in his tran.slation of 
Albo(pieri(uc as .an Indian seaport, 
no longer marked on the majis,” is odd 

(ii. 168). 

c. hll.a- lbn Tktiita give.s no name, but 
Anjediva i< certainly the inland of which ho 
thus speaks : ‘‘ We left hehind us the i.sland 
(of Sindabur or (loa), pussirij; close to it, 
and cast anchor by a small i.slatnl near the 
mainlaud, where there was a temple, with 
a groove and a reservoir of water. When v\e 
had landed on this little i.sland wo found 
there a Jofjt loaning against the wall of .i 
lUidhlt/innh or house of idols. ”-~/6w 
iv. 63. 

The like may be said of the Roteiro 
of V. da Gama’s vovfige, which liki‘wisc 
give.s no name, but describes in wonder- 
ful corre.s]>ondence with Ibu Batuta ; 
as doe.s Cornvi, even to tlie Joqi^ .still 
there after 150 yi*.ars ! • 

1498. — “So the (lnppiin-Majf>r ordered 
Nicohis Coello to go in an armed boat, and 
.see where the water was ; and he bnmd in 
the .sfime island a building, a cliiirch of grea^ 
ashlar-work, which had been destroyed 
the Moors, as the country people said, <mly 
the Aiapol had been c(»vtTe(l wit4' .straw, ami 
they used to make their pniyers^to three 
black stone.s in the midst of the body of the 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyotid 
the church, a tanqufi of wr<iUght ashlar, 
in which we took as much water a.s we 
wanted ; and at the top «>f the Mihole islarul 
sbxxi a great of the depth of 4 

fathom.s, and moreover wo f«>iind in front 
of the church a beach where wo careened 
the ship.” — 95. 

1.510. — “T^piitted this place, and went to 
another island which is called A&zediva. . . 
Inhere is an excellent port betweep the island 
and the mainland, and very good water is 
found in the s;iid i.sland."’ — Varthma^ 120. 

c. 1552.— “Bom Krance.sco do Almeida 
arriving at the Island of Axiohediva, the 
first thing he did was to send Joao Homem 
with letters to the factors of Cananor, 
Cochin, and CoulSo. . , Barron, I. viii, 9. 

c. 1561.—“ They went and put in at Ange- 
diva, where they enjoyed themselves much ; 
^ere were good water sprinj^s, and there 
waa in the upper fiart of the island a tank 
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built with stone, with very good watw, 
and much wood ; . . . there were no in- 
habibints, only a beggar man whom they 
called Ji^guedea . . . — Oorrext^ Hak. Soc. 
239. 

1727.—“ In January, 1664, my Lord 
(Marlborough) went back to England .... 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to jmss 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on the 
(J{>ast, but*^ being umiC(iiiaintod, chose a 
desolate Island called Anjadwa, to winter 
at. . . . Here they stayed from April to 
October, in which time they buried above 
200 of their Men.”- A.%Jlamiltuit^ f. 182. 
At p. 274 the name is printed more correctly 
Anjediva. 

ANDAMAlf,’*ii. p. Tlie iiaiue of a 
^roiii> of islands in tlu* Bay of Bengal, 
inhabited by tribe.s of a negrilo race, 
and now jiartially oe(‘U]>ied asaconviet 
.seUletnent under the (h)\eninient of 
hulia. The nann* (thougli ]»erliaps 
o!)s(‘urely indicated l>v Pt(d(‘niy— see 
H. Y. ill r.UM.S, 1881, ]). 065) tirst 
apiH^ars distilled ly in the Ar. naiTatives 
of the 9tli eeniuiy. [The Ar. dual | 
form IS said to he from Aganiifae, the 
Malay name of the ah()rigines.] The 
persi.stent charge of cafinihali.sm .seems 
to have been unfounded. [See E. ir. 
Man, On tli*' Abonginal lahnhiUtnU of 
the Andaman Islands^ intro, xiii. 45.] 

A.D. Sal.-- “ Beyond are two islamls 
divided by a sea called Andd.xn&U. 'I’ho 
natives or these isles devour men alive ; 
their hue is black, ^their hair woolly i their 
countenance and eyes have something fright- 
ful in them .... they go naked, and have 
no boats ” —HeJadon Vo>fage,% &c. 

Ileimiady i. 8. 

c. 1050.- -These i.«ilands are mentioned in 
the groatj^’anjore ternple-iu.scrii»tion Tilth 
cmif) ‘Lslauds of Impurity,’ 
inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1292.— “ Angamanain is a very large 
Island. The people are without a King and 
are idolators, aim are no better than wild 
beasts . , ^ . they are a most cruel genera- 
tion, and eat every boiSy that they can catch 
if not of their o^n race.” - Matro Potoy Bk. 
iii, c. 13, 

c. 1430. — . . leaving on his right hand 
an island billed Andemania,4,^hich moans 
the island of Gold, the (^ircumforonco of 
which is §00 miles. The inhabitonts are 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
taken they are torn to pieces and devoured 
by these cruel savagoa,' in India in 
AV. Oeat, 8. 

c. 1566.— “Da Nicubar sinb a Pegu <5 
vna catena dTsolo infinite, delle quali molte 
sono habitat© da gonte sohmggio, © chiamanai 
IboIq d'i^deman .... o so i>er disgratia 
si perde in quest© Isol© qualche naii©, com© 
gi^ se n'ha perso, non ne scampa alouno, 


cho tutti gli amazzano, e mangiano,” — Gmire 
de* Fedencif in Rammio^ iii. 391. 

1727. —“The Islands opposite the Coast 
of TamKvruh are the AndemaiLB. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many dangerous Banka and Rocks ; they 
are all inhabited with Cmnhah^ who are so 
fearless that they will swim oft* to a Boat 
if she fipproach near the shore, and atbvck 
her with their wooden Weaixjns . . . 

^4. liainifUm^ ii. 6.5. 

AND(^, s. Port, ‘a litter,’ and 
used ill The old Port, writers ♦for a 
palankin. It was evidently a kind of 
Munclieel or Dandy, i.'e. a .slung 
hammock ratlier than a jialankin. But 
still, as .so often is tln^ case, comes in 
anoflier word to create perplexity. 
For and<(s is, in Port., a hier or a 
apiiearing in Bliiteau as a genuine 
Port, w^ord, and the use of wdiich hy 
th(^ writer of tlie Roteiro (pioted 
below shows that it is so indeed. And 
in defining Andor the same lexico- 
graiJier sfiys : ]>ortahle vehicle in 

India, in those regions where they do 
not use beasts, as in Malabar and 
elsewhere. It- is a kind of contrivance 
like an uiic(»veivd AyuhiK, which men 
hear on their shoulder.s, &c. . . . 
Among ns Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliques 
of the saints are borne in ])r(K*essions.” 
This last term is not, as we had 
imagined an old Port, word. It is 
ln<lian, in fact Sanskrit, hiwlola, ‘a 
siving, a -swinging cradle or hammock,’ 
whence also Main*. hindoUl^ and H. 
hind old or handold. It occurs, as will 
he seen, in the ohl Ar. work about 
Indian wonders, jniblislied by MM. 
Van der Lith and Marcel Devic. [To 
this Mr Skeai adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘a butFalo*sledge fm- 
carting rice,’ &c. It would appear U> 
he the siune as the Port, word, thougJi 
it is hard to say which is the originau] 

1013,— “Le m^mo m’a conto qii’tl 
rendU), les rois et ceux qui sc comportent i\ 
la fa^on des rois, so font jxirter dans lo 
handoul {handtV) qui est semblabl© k une 
Utibre, soutoliu sur les {jpaiiles do (]uelqiiea 
pi<^tons,”— /v>Vrl5 'Ajdlb-af liind^ p. 118. 

1498.— “Aftor two days had passed ho 
(the Catual [CotwolJ) came to the factory 
in an andor whiJli men carried on their 
shoulders, and those {andors) consist of groat 
canos which are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these arc hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends ar© pieces of wood to 
bear the cloth which hangs from the cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
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mattrass of the same size, and this all made 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassels ; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with silver, all very •gorgeous, 
and rich, like the lords who travel so.”— 
Vorrmj i. 102. 

1498.— “Alii trouvoram ao capitam mor 
humas andas d’omeens em que os onrrados, 
eustumam em a quella terra d’andar, c 
alguns mercadores se as querem ter j)agam 
por ello a elreycerta cousa.”-— pp. 
i>4-f)5, I.e. “There they brought for the 
CJaptain- Major certain andas, borne by men, 
in which the persons of distinction in that 
country arc accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the same they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount.” 

1505 ,.— “11 Re so fa i>ortiirc in vna Barra 
41 iiale chiamono Andora porta ta da homini.” 
— ItiiUan veTHkni of /)oiii MoniieJ's Loiter to 
the K. of Castille. (Burnell's Reprint) p. 12. 

1552. — “The Moors all were on foot, and 
their Captfiin was a valiant Turk, who a*, 
being their Captiun, for the honour of the 
thing was carried in an Andor on the 
shoulders of 4 men, from which he gave his 
orders as if he w'ore on horseback.” — Harrow, 
II. vi. viii. 

[1574.— Boo quotation under PUNDIT.] 

162.‘1.— Della Valle describes three kinds 
<)f shouldor-bonie vehicles in use at Goa: 
(1) reti or nets, which were evidently the 
toimplc hammock, muncheel or dandy ; (2) 
the andor; and (3) the palankin. “And 
these two, the palankins and the andors. 
iilso differ from one another, for in the 
andor the cane which sustains it is, as it is 
in the reik straight ; whereas in the palankin, 
for the greater convenience (4 the inmate, 
and to give more room for raising his head, 
the cane is arched upward like this, U. 
For this pur|K>He the canes are bent when 
they are small and tender. And thoNC 
vehicles are the most cominodiouvs and 
honounible that have the curved canes, for 
.such canes, of good (piality and strength to 
bear the w'eight, are not numerous ; so they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaOB each, or about 
<60 of our meudi.*' — J*. defia Vafle-j ii. 610. 

c. 1760.— “Of the same nature as palan- 
keens, but of a different name, are what 
they call andolas .... the.se arc much 
cheaj>er, and less esteemed.” — i. la:). 

ANDBUMf s. Malay al. dndii(m. 
The form of hydrocele common in S. 
India. It wa« first described by 
Kaempfer, in hi.*? Decas, Leyden, 1694. 
—(See also his Amoenitates Exoticae^ 
Fascic. iii, pp. 657 seqci,) 

ANGELY-WOOD, s. Tam. anjilh, 
or anjalhrMiram ; artocM/rfUi kirsuta 
Lam. [in Malaliar also known as lynee 
{dyinx) (Lrx/a?*, i. 39)]. A wood of CTeat 
value on the W. (.loast, for shipbuilding, 
housedmilding, Ac. 


c. 1550.— “In the most eminent parts of 
it (Siam) arc thick Forests of Angelin wood, 
wrheroof thou-sands of ships might be made,” 
—Pinto, in Cogm, p. 285 ; see also p. 64. 

1598.— “There are in India other wonder- 
full and thicko trees, whereof Shipf)Os -are 
made: there are trees by C(X!hiin, that arc 
called Angelina, w'horeof certaino scutes or 
skiffes called Tones [Doney] arc made .... 
it is so .strong and hard a w'oode that Iron in 
tract of time would bee con.sumed thereby 
by reason of the hardnes.s of the woode.”— 
Limehotetu ch. 58 [Hak. Hoc. ii. 56]. 

1644. — “AnothCr thing w’hich this pnj- 
vince of Mallavar produces, in abundance 
and of excellent quality, i.s timber, par- 
ticularly that called Angelim, w'hich is most 
durahlc, lasting many 5 cf[r>, insomuch that 
even if you desire to hiiild a great iiumbca- 
of ships, or vessels of any kind .... yon 
may make them all in a vear.”—- 7>t>'vorc. 
MB. f. 815. 

ANGENGO, ii.p. A ])hi< c on llu* 
Travancovf coast, the .site of an old 
English Factory ; }»rop(‘rly sjiid to ho 
Aiiju-tenpi^ Anrkafennu, Malay ill ; 
the trivial meaning' <>f which would 
be “live cocoa-Tiuts.'’ Tbih name givi‘s 
rise to the marvellous rlia]>.sody of tin* 
once famous A*b)»e Uaynal, riigardiiig 
“Sterne’.s Eliza,” of which we (piott* 
below a few seuti‘nces from the 3A 
pages of ch>se fuiiit wdiich it tills. 

1711.-—“. . . AnjengO is a small Fort be- 
longing to the Ktiff/ixh /ilo.'if India Coni pan ft. 
There are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . 
most of whom are To/xizt’^s, or niuugrel Portu- 
gue.se.” — Loikifcr, 199. 

1782.— “Territoire d’An’lnga; tu n’cs 
rieii : mais tu as donn<? nuissance a 
Ibi jour, CCS entrupAts . . . no ."lUlj.^i.sterontr 
plu.s,. . . mais .si mo« ecrits out «iuchpje 
durcc, le nom d'Anllnga rest* dans io 
iiahiioiro des homines . . . Anjhlga, e’est 
ii riiiHuence «lo ti>n heuroux climat qu’elle 
devoit, sans doute, cot accord i>ro.squ’iTi- 
conqiatible do voliiptd ot de diSconco qiii 
accom 2 )agnoit tonte sa i)er.sonne, ot cjui so 
mOloit a tous se.s mouvernonts, lie., &c.” — 
Jlid. Philosopkiiiia' dea hevx Jndrtt, ii. 72-78. 

ANICUT, ». Used in the irrigation 
of the M|dra.s Pre.sidenc.y for the dam 
coji.sti:ucfol^ficims ra river to fill and 
regulate the supply of thi‘. channels 
drawn off from it ; the cardinal work 
in fact of tlie great irrigation systems. 
The word, wliicli lia.s of late* years 
become familiar all over India, is 
the Tam. comp, anai-kattu, ‘Dam- 
Imilding.’ 

1776,__“Hir — We have received your 
letter of the 24th. If the Rajah pleases to go 
to the Anaout, to Bee the re^ir of the bank, 
we can have no objection, but it will not bo 
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convenient that you should leave the gar- 
rison at present." — Letter frmi Council id 
Madras to Lt.-Col. Planner, Comm, at 
I’anjore, in E. /. Papers, 1777, 4to, i. 836. 

1784. — “As the cultivation of the Tanjore 
country appears, by all the surveys and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water l)y the Cauvery, which can only be 
secured by keeping the Anicut and banks 
in repair, wo think it nece.‘»sary to rej>eat to 
you our orders of the 4th July, 1777, on the 
subject of these repairs ." — of Court if 
Jjtrertirrs, Oct. 27th, as am^iiided by Bd. of 
Control, in liurke, iv. 104. 

1793. — “The Annicut is no doubt a 
judicious huHdlnf/y whether the work of 
Solar Rajah or ^^iiij’bodY else.” — (onr- 
spoiairnre betwr.rn ^ 1 . Ross, Esq., and C. A. 
Jiaiu, Esq., af Tanjore, on the subject of 
furnishing water to the N. Circars. In 
Jjalrymple, (K R., ii. 4,^)9. 

1862.-* “The upper ( 'olero^m Anicut or 
weir is constructed at the west end of the 
Island of Scriiightini." — Markham, Pnu J* 
India, 426. 

[1883. — “Just where it enters the town 
is a largo stone dam called Fischor’.s 
Aiiaikat.*'~~/-t/a?i<^ Man. of Side tn, ii. 32.) 

ANILE, NEEL, s. An idd lunne 
for indigo, borrowt'd from the Pori. 
anil. They got it from, the Ar. aUnll, 
])ron. an-nll; nil again being tlie 
common name of indigo in India, from 
the Skt. nlla, ‘blue.' The v<‘rnacular 
(in thi.s imstaiice Bengali) word a]»pear.s 
in the titkM)f a native .satirical drama 
NtUDarpan, ‘The* Mirror of Indigo 
(jdanling),’ faimms in (‘alcutta in 1861, 
in connection with a ('ansf’ celebre, and 
a sentence which di.screditejl tlie 
now extinct, Supreme Court of Calcutta 
in a man^’ unknown .since the days 
of Impev. 

NeeUwidliC^ i.s a plirase for an In- 
<ligo-planter [and his Factory i.s “iVccZ- 
kothee ”]. 

1501, — Aiiihrigo Vespucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of t*ape Verde to Lorenzo di 
Hcjro Pranceaco <fe’ Medici, reporting his 
meeting with the Portuguese Fleet from 
1 ndia, mentions among other thiiiga broi^ht 
“anib and tuzia," the former a Wnife.st 
transcriber’s error for anil.-rlfi liaHeUi 
Roni, * It Milioncj p. Ivii, 

1516. — In fiarbosa’s price list of Malabar 
we have: 

“ Anil nadador (i.e. floating ; see Carcia 
below) very good, 
pCiV farazola .... fa,nams 80. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 
per/ttfflwo/a . . . fanams 18 to 20." 

In Lishim Collection, ii. 393. 
1^526.*— “A load of anyll in cakes which 
weighs 3} maunds, 353 tangas."— 


1563. — “ Anil is not a medicinal .subshince 
but an article of trade, so we have no need 
to speak thereof. , . . The best is pure and 
clear 'of capth, and the .surest tost is to burn 
it in a candle .... others put ii in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good." — 
Garcia, f. 25 v. 

1583.— “Neel, the chnrle 70 diickats, and 
a churlo is 27 rutiles and a half of Aleppo." 
— Mr John Newton, in llakl. ii. 378. 

1583. — “They vse to prickc the skinne, 
and to put on it a kind of anile, or blacking 
which doth continue alwayes." ■ Fikh, in 
llakl. ii. 395. 

c. 1610. — “. . . I’Anil oil Tndique, <jui 

e. st vne tointurc bleiic violette, dont il ne 
s’en troime (jii'?l C'jinibaye et Suratte." — 
Pyrard de Lara/, ii. 158 ; ( Ilak. Soc. ii. 246^. 

[1614. — “1 have 30 fanlels Anil (leree." 
Foster, Letters, ii. 1 10. Here Gerce is probably 
\i. jari {trom jar, ‘the roof), the crop of 
indigo growing from the stumps of the 
plants left from the former year. ] 

1622. — “E conformc a dita pauta se 
dispachant o ditoanilecanella.’’— In Archie. 
Port. Orient., fasc. 2, 240. 

1638. — “Les autres marclundises, <|uo 
I’on y dt^nte !o plus, sont .... du sel 
ammoniac, ct de Vindigo, que ceux de pais 
aj^pellent kniV' —Mandrislo, Paris, 1659, 

1648.—“. . . . and a good quantity of 
Anil, which, after the place where most of 
it is got, is called Chirehees Indigt>." — Pa/i 
Tn'ist, 14. Sharkej or Sirkoj, u m. from 
Ahrnedubad. “CHrquez Indigo” (1624) 
occurs in Sainsbury, iii. 412. It is the 
^*Sf reuse” of Forbc> [Or. M^'m. 2rid ed. ii. 
201). The Dutch, about 1620, established a 

f. actory there on account of the indigo. 
Many of the Sultams of (luzeiMt wore buried 
there {iSaVitnnns, iii. 109). Some account 
(»f the “Sarkhej Rozas.” or Mausolea, iis 
given in H. Brigg’s Cities of OnjanUhtra 
(BomU'iy, 1819, pp. 274, seqq.). [‘‘ Indigo of 
Bian (Biana) Sieehrse " (1609), />an>'ers, 
Letters, i. 28 ; “Indico, of Ijjiher, here worth 
viij*' the ))ounde Serehis,” — Rirdirood. Letter 
Rook, 287.] 

1653. — “Imlieo est un mot Portugais, 
<lont Ton appolle une teinture ' bleiie qui 
vient des Indes Oriontales, qui cst de 
contra bande en France, les Turqs et les 
Arabes la nomment Nil,” — /V (a /iou/laye'/e- 
Govz, 543. 

[1670. — “The neighbourhood of Delhi 
prod\ice.s Anil or Indigo.”— //crwwr (ed. 
Constable), 283^ 

ANNA, s. Properly H. tfun, dnak, 
the 16 tli ^»art of a rupee. The term 
belongs to the Moliaminedan monetary 
system (RUPEE). There is no coin of 
one anna only, so that it is a money 
of account only. The term anna is 
used in denoting a corresponding frac- 
tion of any kind of property, and 
especially in regard to coparcenary 
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sliares in land, or shares in a specula- 
tion. Thns a one-anna share is of 
sucli right, or a share of jV <^he 
speculation ; a four-anna is and 
so on. In some parts of India the 
term is used as subdivision (i^*) of 
the current land measure. Tlius, 
in Saugor, the annrt—lG mid 

is itself of a kandui (Elliot., 
Gloss. S.V.). The term is also some- 
times applied collo<iuially to ])ersoiis 
of mixt. i»areutage. ‘SiU'h a one has 
at least 2 (mrms of dark blood,’ or 
‘ colfee-colour.’ This may l)ecom}>ared 
with the Scokdi exjiression that a 
person of deficient intellect ‘ wants 
twopence in the sliilling.’ 

1708. — “ ProA’ided . . . that a debt duo 
from Sir Edward Littleton ... of 80,407 
Rupees and Eight Annas Money of Bat{/a/, 
with Interest and Damages to the said 
English Company shall still remain to 
them. . .” — Ear/ of (/ixlo/ph in's Aicard be- 
tween the Old and the hW E. I. Co., in 
O/uzrtfrSf &c., p. 358. 

1727. —“The current money in Surat: 

Bitter Almontls go 32 to a : 

1 Annoe is .... 4 Pice. 

1 Hin>ee 10 Annoes. 

*#«■** 

In Bengal their Accounts are kept in Pire : 

12 to an Annoe. 

16 Annoes k) a Rupee.” 

A. Hiumlton, ii. App. pp. 5, 8. 


ANT, WHITE, H. Th« insect 
(Terrnes hellicosm of naturalists) not 
properly an ant, of tvhose destructite 
powers there are in India so many 
disagi’eeable exjieriences, and so many 
marvellous stories. The phrase was 
perliaps taken up by the English 
from the Port., formvjas hranchas, which 
is in Bluteau’.s Diet. (1713, iv. 175). 
But indeed exactly the same expres- 
sion is used' in tfie 14th century by 
our medieval authority. It is, we 
believe, a fact that these insects haVte 
been established at Rochelle in France, 
for a long T;>eriod, and more recently 
at St. Helena. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Sinai, a^d a species 
in Queensland. 


A.i). c. 250. — It seems pijobable that 
Aolian speaks of White Anks, — “But the 
Indian ants construct a kind qf heaped-up 
dwellings, and these not in depressed or flat 
positions easily liable to be flooded, but in 
lofty and elevated positions, . — J)e NaU 

Anvttuil. xvi. cap. 16. 

c. 3328. —“Eist etiam unum genus 
pamssimarum formimritm sicut lana 
atbanm. quarurn durities dentium tanta 


est quod etiam ligria rodunt et vonas 
lapidum ; ot quotcpiot broviter inveniunt 
siccurn super terrain, et |.vann(KS lanoos, ot 
bombycinos laniant ; et faciunt ad moduin 
muri crustam unam de arenfit minutissimiV, 
ita (juod sol non possit eas tangere ; et sic 
remanent coopertae ; verum est quod si 
contingat ilia in crusbim frangi, et aoleni 
eas tangere, ijuam citius moriuntur. — Pr. 
Jordamot, p. .53. 

3679. — “But there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in this Country, which prtj* 
coeds from the infinite number of white 
Emmets, whiehii though they are but little, 
have tooth so sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooden Post in a short time. And if 
great care be not taken in the places where 
you lock up your Bal^:4«)f Silk, in four and 
twenty hours they wnl eat through a Bale, 
as if it had been saw’d in two in the middle.” 
— Tarnnier’.'t Ttno/uin, K. T,, p. 11. 

1688. -“Hero .are also abundance of Ants 
of several sorts, and Wood-lice, called by 
the English in tlio East Indies, White Auts.” 
— ham/nerj ii. 327. 

3713. -“Oil vt>it encore dos fourmis de 
plusieurs esp^ces ; la }>lus perniciou.se est 
celle line lo.s Euroji^ens out nomm«5 founui 
blanche.” — Lettres EdtjUmtes, xii. 98. 

1727. — “ He then began to form Projects 
how to clear Accounts with his Ma.stor’s 
(Veditors, without putting anything in their 
Pockets. The first was on 500 chests of 
Jafton Cojiper .... ami they wore brought 
into Account of Profit and Lo.«>s, for so much 
eaten up by the White Ants.” — A . JJami/ton. 
ii. 169. 


1751. — “. . . . concerning the Organ, u*o 
sent for the Revd. Mr. Bellatny, who de- 
clared that when Mr. Frankl.and applied t> 
him for it that he tofd him that it was not 
in his power to give it, but wished it wa.s 
removed from thence, as Mr. Pear son in - 
foniied him it was oaten up by the WffiKe 
Ants.” — Ft. Witt. VoHs.^ Aiig. P2. In Lonq., 

1789.— “The White Aat ia an insect 
greatly dreaded in every house ; and this is 
not to he wondered at, as thiJ dova.station it 
occasions is almost incredible,”— 3/ waro, 
NuiTiUirr^ 33, 


1876. — “The metal cases of*^is baggage 
are disiigrecably sugge.stivo of White Ants, 
and such omnivorous vornlin.” — /Sht Jieciew^ 
No. 1057, p. 6. 


APlW Transfer of Eng, * Appeal’; 
in general native nse, in connection 
with onr Courts. * 

1872.— “There Is no Siiidi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand * Rasld ' (receipt) 
[Baseod] and ‘Apu* (apjieal).” — Burton^ 
Sind lievuited, i. ^3. 


APOLLO BUNBEB, n.p. A well- 
known wharf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Ai)ollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ‘the Apollo 
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Oate.^ The iiaiue is said to be a 
corruption, and probably is so, but 
of what it is a corruption is not cletir. 
The quotations given afford different 
suggestions, and Dr Wilson’s dictum 
is entitled to respect, though we do 
not know what pdlawd here mejins. 
8ir G, Bird wood writes that it used 
to be said in Bombay, that Apollo- 
hnidar was a corr. o! paitwi-bandar, 
because the pier was the place where 
tlie boats used to knd palwa fish. 
But we know of no fish so called ; 
it, is however possible that the palhi 
or Sable-fiah is meant, which 

is so called in jbombay, as well as 
ill Sind. [The Ain (ii. 338) speaks 
of “ a kind of fish wilhnl palwnh which 
comes up into the Indus from the 
sea, unrivalled for its fine and ex.- 
miisite flavour,” which is the Hilsa.] 
On the other hand we may observe 
that- there was at Calcutta in 1748 
a frecjuented tfiviu-n called the Aj»olio 
(see Long^ p. 11), And it is not im- 
possible that a house of the same 
name may have given its title to the 
Bombay street and udiarf. But Sir 
^[ichael Westronp’s (pioUition below 
shows that PcUh was at knust the 
native reproHseiitation of the name 
more than 150 years ago. We may 
add that a native told Mr W. G. 
Pedder, of the Bombay C.S., from 
whom we have* it, that- the name 
was due to the site having been the 
place where the “po/i” cake, eaten 
tfi^' the Holi festival, was baked. And 
so we leave the matter. ^ 

[1823.-fl^Lieut. MiKige had a tout on 
Apollo-green for lustronomical oKservations.” 
■ (hoeny Narmtm\ i. 327.] 


1847. — “ A. little after sunsot, on 2nd 
•Inn. 1843, I left niy domicile in Arnbrolie, 
and drove #fto the PdlawA bandax, which 
receives from our aoeommodative country- 
men the more classical name of AjHtllo pier.” 
— Latids of the JifbU^ p. 4. 


I860.— -“And atte what place ye Knyght 
came to Ijonde, theyro ye ffolke . . . 
worschyppen II Idolys in cheofo. Ye ffvrat 
>« wherefore ye cheefo londyng 

place of theyr MetrofHde is hyght ^poilxi 

Sttnbut: ”~- Ext. from a of Si 

John Mandeville, lately discovered, (j 
fnend here queries ; * By Mr. Shapini ? ’) 
1877. — “This bunder is of comparative! 
recent date. Its name * Apollo* is a 
English corruption of the native wor 
/ allow (fish), and it was probably nc 
extended and brought into use for passengc 
tmffic till aliout year 1819. . . . 7*- 
Qaidt io Bmnhag, 167. The la€ 
C 


work adds a note ; “ Sir Michael Westropp 
gives a different derivation. , . . : Po/o, 
a corruption of Pdlwa^ derived from /M/, 
which i7it§r alia means a fighting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the Iwality was probably 
frequented. From Pdiwa or J*d(war, the 
bunder now called Apollo is supposed to 
take its name. In the memorial of a grant 
of land, dated Hth Dec., 1743, the pdl'hdde 
in question is called Pallo."' — Hi{fh Court 
Jieports^ iv. pt. 3. 

[1880. — “His mind is not prehen-sile like 
the tail of the Apollo Bundar.” — Aherigh- 
Mtvckag^ Twenty-one Dayn in livdia^ p, 141.] 


APRICOT, s. Primus Armeniaca, 
L. Til is English word is of curious 
origin, as Dozy expounds it. The 
Romans called it Malum ArmenifKum^ 
and also {Permcmi praecox,, or ‘ early.’ 
Of tliis the Greeks made irpaiKbsKiov^ 
&e., and the Arab conquerors of 
Byzantine provinces took this up as 
hirkjjk and barkok^ with the article 
al-harkbk^ whence Sp. albarcoqne. Port. 
alhricoqnej alhoquorque^ Ital. albercoccay 
alhirotxa, Prov. aabricot^ ambrivot, Fr. 
(thricoi^ Dutch ahricock^ ahrikooSy Eng. 
iipricocky apricot. Dozy mentions that 
Dodonaeii.s, an old Dutch writer on 
]dant8, gives the vernacular name'“as 
Vroe/je Perseriy ‘Early Peaches,’ which 
illustrates the origin. In the Cyprus 
bazfirs, apricots are sold as xp^biirjka ; 
but t he le.ss poetical name of ‘ kill-johm ' 
is given by wiilors to the small hard 
kinds common to St. Helena, the Cape, 
(yhina, &c. Zard dlu [aloo] (Pers.) 

‘ yellow -])lum ’ is the common name 
in India. 

1615.—“ I received a letter from Jorge 
Durois . . . with a l^uekit of apreoookea for 
my .Hclfc. . — Cocks' s Diary ^ i. 7. 

171 1 . — “ AprioockB— the Persians call 
HUl pranks, liecauso Europeans not know- 
ing the Danger arc often hurt by them,” — 
Dn'IcyeVy p. 231. 

1738.— “The common apricot ... is 
* . . know’ll in the Frank language (in 
Barbary) by the name of Maim Franca^ or 
the Killer of Christians."— (S/wwV Travels, 
e<l. 1757, p. 144. 

ARAB, 8. This, it may be said, in 
Anglo-Indian always means ‘an Arab 
horse.* ' 

1298. -^“<^ar il va du port d'Adeu en Ind© 
moult grant quantity de bons destriers 
arrabixiB ct chevaus et grans roncins de ij 
selles.”— J/arre Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 86. [See 
Hit //. Yule's note, Ist eih, vol, ii. 376.] 

1338.— “Alexandre descent du destrier 
Arwibte.**— d' Alexandre (Bodl. 
MS,). 
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c. 1590, — There are fine horses bred in 
every part of the country ; but thoso_ of 
Cachh excell, being equal to Arabs.** — Ain, 
i. 133. 

1825. — Arabs are excessively scarce and 
dear ; and one which was sent for me to look 
at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing.” — Keber, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

c. 1844. — A local magistrate at Simla had 
returned from an unsuccessful investigation. 
An acquaintance hailed him next day : ‘ So 
I hear you came back I'e infect A V ‘No 
such thing, * was the reply ; ‘ I came back on 
my grey Arab I * 

1856.— 

“ . . . . the true blood -royal of bis race, 

The silver Arab with his purple veins 
Translucent, and his nostrils caverned wide. 
And flaming eye. ...” 

The Banifiui Tree, 

ABAKAN, AERACAN,ii.p. This 
is an European form, perhaps through 
Malay [whiedi Mr 8keat has failed to 
trace], of Rakhawg, the. name which 
the natives give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur Phayre [see 
Journ. As. Soc. Ben. xii. 24 to 

he a corruption of the Skt. rdk- 
shasa, Pali rakkhaso, i.e, ‘ ogre’ ov 
the like, a word applied hy the 
early Buddhists to unconverted tribes 
with whom they came in contact. 
It is not impossible that the ^Apyvpij 
of Ptolemy, which unouestionahly 
represents Arakan, may aisguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as ‘Silver-land’ in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 
We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Beal’s ac- 
count of early Chinese pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 04i~ 
ki-lo, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like Argytre, and not into 
any other yet recognisable (see J.R,A,S, 
(N,S,) xiii. 560, 562). 

c. 1420-30. — “Mari deinceps cum monse 
intom ad ostium Eacbani fluvii pervenis- 
get. — Conti, in Poggim, Be Varietate 
Fortmae, 

1516.— “Dentro fra terra dll detto r^no 
di Verma, verso traraontana vi h vn altro 
regno di Gentili molto grande .... con- 
fina similmente col regno di BSgala e col 
regno di Ana, e chlamam Amcaiu’* — Barbosa, \ 
in Ramtno, i. 

[c. 1535.— » See CAPELAN.] 

1^5.— “They told me that coming from 
India in the ship of Jorge Manhoz (who was 
a householder in Goa), towards the Port of 
Uhatigaon in the kingdom of Bengal, they 
were wrecked upon the shoals of 


owing to a badly-kept watch.” — Pinto, cap. 

! clxvii. 

1552. — “ Up to the Cape of Negraos . . . 
will be 100 leagues, in which space are these 
populated places, Chocoriii, BacalA AiracdrO 
City, capi till of the kingdom so styled. * . .’* 
— Burros, 1. ix. 1. 

1.568.— “ Questo Re di Racbui ha il suo 
state in mezzo la costa, tra il Regno di 
Beiigala e quello di Pegh, ed ^ il maggioro 
nemico che habbia il Re del i*egh .” — (Jesure 
de" Fedenci, in Pnmvsio, iii. 396. 

1586. — “. . . .^Passing by the Island of 
Sundiua, Porto grande, or the Countrie of 
Tippera, the Kingdom of Recon and Mogm 
(Mugg) .... our course was S. and by E. 
which brought vs to t^,barro of Negrais.” 
—li. FiU'h, in //a/7, 

c. 1590. — “To the S.E. of Bengal is a 
largo country called Arkung to which the 
Bunder of (Uiittagong pro|.>erly belongs.” - 
(r/admus A i/een, ed. 1800, ii. 4. [Ed. Jarn'Ctt, 
ii. 119J in (>rig. (i. 388) Arkbang. 

[1599.— Arracan. See MACAO. 

[1608.— Rakhang. See CHAMPA. 

[c. 1069.— Aracan. See PROME. 

[1659.— Aracan. See TALAPOIN.] 

1660. — “Despatches about this time ar- 
rived from Mu’azzam Klian, reporting his 
.successive victoriijs and the flight of Shuja 
to the country of Rakhang, leaving Bengal 
undefended .” — KhAJl Kha.>i, in Elliot, vii. 
254. 

Ic. 1660. — “The Prince .... sent his 
eldest son, Sultan Bampie, to the King of 
Racan, or Mog.” — Bernier (ed. ComtaJble), 
109.J 

c. 1665. — “Knowing that it is impossible 
to pa.ss any Cavalry by Land, no, not so 
much as any Infantry, from Bengah into 
Rakan, because of the many channels and 
rivers upon the Frontiers ... he (tib' 
Governor of Bengal) thought iiptm this ox- 
per..iient, viz. to engage the Jfoltandet's in his 
design. Ho therefore sent a *Rhid of Am- 
bassador to Batavia.” — Bernier, E. T., 56 
[(ed. Constable, 180)1. 

1673. — ... A mixture of that Race, 
the most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known for their Br/itard -brood 
lurking in the ls]^d« at the Mouths of the 
Ganges, by the'^bame Racannen.”— 
Fryer, 219. (The word is misprinted Buc- 
caneers; but see BVyer’s Index,) 

1726. — ‘‘Jt is called by some Portuguese 
Orrakan, oy others among them Arral^ii, 
and by some again Rakan (after its cf^ital) 
and also Mog (Mngg)." — Valentijn, v. 140. 

1727. — “Araokan has a Conveniency of 
a noble spacious River.’*— A. Hamilton, 
ii, 30. 

ABBOL TBUtTE, a The tree or 
shrub, BO called hy Port, writers, ap- 
pears to be the Nyctanthes arbor tHstUf 
or Arabian jamim (N. 0. Jamin$ae), 
a native of the drier; parts of India. 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 
the name,] 

[c. 1610. — “Many of tho trees they call 
tristes, of which they make saffron.” — 
l^ijrard de Lamly Hak. Soc., i. 411. 

„ “That tree called triste, which is 
reduced in tho East Indies, is so named 
ccause it blooms only at night.” — Ihid. ii. 
362 ; and see BurneU’s Lin»chotm, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 58-62. 

1624.—“ I keep among my baggage to 
show the same in Italy, tyj also some of tho 
tree trifoe (in orig. Arlwr Trutne^ a misprint 
for Tristo) with its odoriferous flowers, which 
blow every day and night, and fall at the 
approach of day.— 7^. ddla Valle. Hak. Soc. 
ii. 406.J 

AEOOT, n.p. Arkdt^ a fainon-s 
fortre.ss and town in tlic Madra.s terri- 
tory, 65 miles from Madras. The 
name is derived by Bj). Caldwell from 
Tam. drhfd^ the ‘Six Fore.sts,’ con- 
firmed by the Tam-Fr. Diet, which 
gives a form dpikmfn forets^ 

[‘‘tlie abode of six Rishis in former 
day.s. There are several j)laces of tlii.s 
name in the southern di.stricts besides 
the town of Arcot near Vellore. One 
of these in Tfinjore would correspond 
better than that w’ith Harkatu of Ibu 
Batata, who reached it on the first 
evening of his march inland after 
landing from Ceylon, apparently on 
the shalfow coast of Madura or 
Tanjore.” — Madrew Ad. Man. ii. 211]. 
Notwith.standing the objection made 
by Maj.-Gen. Cunningham in his 
of Ancietit India^ it is probable 
that Arcot is the ’ApKaroG (iaa-D^iop 
2w/»a of Jitoleiiiy, ‘Arkatu, rt\sidence 
of K. Sora.’ 

c. 1346. — “We landed with them on the 
beach, in the country of Ma’bar .... wo 
arrived at the fortress of Haxk&tfl, where 
we passed (jj^e night .” — llm Batata y iv. 187, 
188. ^ 

1785,—“ It may be saiwthat this letter 
was written by the Nabob of Arcot in a 
m<»dy humour. . . . Certainly it was ; but 
it IS in such humours that the truth comes 
out.”— Bwri'c’/f Bpeeahy Peb. 28th.« 

areoa; s. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
caUchuy L., commonly, though some- 
what improperly, called * lietel-nut * ; 
the term Betel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the atitca. Though so widely 
cultivated, the palm is unknown in 
a truly indigenous state. The word 
16 MelayfiL [according to Bp. 


Caldwell, from adai ‘ close arrange- 
ment of the cluster,^ kay, ‘nut* 
N.E.D.^y and comes to us through 
the Port. 

1510. — “When they oat the said loaves 
(betel), they eat with them a cerbiin fruit 
which is called coffoloy and the tree of tho 
said coffolo is called Arecha.” — Vartheimy 
Hak. Soc., 144. 

1516. — “ There arrived there many zara- 

bucos [Sambook] with areca.”— 

Barhojuty Hak. Soc., 64. 

1,521. — “ They are always chewing Arecca, 
a certaiiie Fruit like a Peare, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in leaves of a Tree called 
Bdtre (or Vettele)y like Bay leaves ; which 
having chewed they spit forth. It makes 
tho mouth red. They siiy they doe it to 
comfort tlio heart, nor could live without 
it .” — Pigafettdy in Purchany i. 38. 

1548. — “In the Renda do Betdy or Betel 
duties at Hoa are included Betel, arequa, 
jacks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, figs, 
coir, mangOwS, citrons.” — BotdlWy Tovilkiy 48. 
I’he Port, also formed a word ariqueira for 
the tree bearing the nuts. 

1563. — . . and in Malabar they call it 
pac ('Pam. pal ) ; and the Nairs (who are 
the gentlemen) call it areca.” — Oarcia />’()., 
f, 91' h. 

c. 1.566.— “Great quantitie of Archa, 
which IS a fruito of the bignessd of nutmegs, 
which fruito they cate in all those parts of 
the I ndics, with the leaf e of an Horbe, which 
they call Bittdl.*' — C. Frederikcy transl. in 
llakl. ii. 3.50. 

1586. — “Their friends como and bring 
gifts, cocos, figges, arrecaes, and other 
fruits.”— /’/</■/?, ill Hall., ii. 395. 

[1621 —“And therewith they mix a little 
ashes of sea -shells and some sm.all pieces of 
an Indian nut sutficioutly coinmon, w’hich 
they hero call Foufel, and in other places 
Areca ; a very dry fruit, seeming within 
like perfect wood ; and being of an astringent 
nature they hold it good to strengthen the 
Tooth.” — i*. della Valle^ Hak. Soc. i. 36. 
Mr Grey says: “As to the Port, name, 
Foufel or Fofely the origin is uncertain. In 
Sir J. Maunderillo’s Travels it is said that 
black pepper “is called Fulfuly" which is 
nrobably the same word as “ Foufel.” But 
me Ar. Fawfal or Fttfal is * betel-nut.’] 

1689. — “. . . . tho Neri which is drawn 
from tho Arequies Tree in a fresh earthon 
vessel, is as sweet and pleasant as Milk” — 
Ovingtotif 237^ [A’rn~H, and Mahr, air, 
‘sap,' but «cn is, we are told, Guzorati for 
toddy in some form.] 

ABOEHONE MEXIOANA. This 
American weed (N.O. Papaveracede) is 
notable as having overrun India, in 
every part of which it seems to be 
kmiliar. It is known by a variety 
of names, Firinghl dhaiHra^ gamboge 
thistle, &e. [See Watt, Diet, Econ, 
Pred.y i. 306 9eqq.] 
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AROTS PHEASANT, s. This 
name, which seems more properly to 
belong to the splendid bird. of the 
Malay Peninsula (Argusanm giganteus, 
Tern,, Pam argits, Lin.), is confusingly 
applied in Upper India to the Hinra- 
layan honied pheasant Geriornis (Spp. 
saiyra, and Tnelanocephala) from the 
round white eyes or spots which mark 
a gi'eat part of the bird’s plumage. — 
See remark under MOONAUL 


ARRACK, RACK, s. This word 
is the Ar. ^arak, properly ‘jierspira- 
tion,’ and then, first the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date palm 
Carak al~tamar) ; secondly any strong 
arinfe, ‘distilled spirit,’ ‘essence,’ etc. 
But it has sjiread to very remote 
comers of Asia. Thus it is used in 
the forms ariki and arki in Mongolia 
mid Manchuria, for spirit distilled 
from grain. In India it is applied 
to a variety of common spirits ; in 
S. India to those distil led^^froiu the 
fermented sap of sundry pilniH ; in 
K. and N. India to the spirit distilled 
from caue-molaase^s, and also to that 
from rice. The Turkisli form of the 
w(jrd, nM, is applied to a spirit 
made froili grape-skins ; and in Syria 
and Egypt to a spirit flavoured ^ith 
aniseed, made in the Lebanon. There 
is a popular or slang Fr. word, riquiqui, 
for brandy, which appears also to be 
derived from araki {Marcel Demc), 
Humboldt {Emmm, &c., ii. 300) says 
that the word first apjiears in Pigafetta’s 
Voyage of Mag<*lau ; but this is not 
correct* 


c. 1420.— “At every yam (post-house) 
they give the travellers a‘ sheep, a goc^se, a 
fowl .... *arak. . . .” — Sluih^ Hnkk's Em- 
hassy to China, in N. & xiv. 396. 

1516. — “And they bring cocoa-nuts, 
hurraca (which is something to drink) , . , 
-•Bdrbom, Hak. Soc. 59. 

1618.—“ — que todos os luantimentos asy 
de pSo, como vinhos, oiracas, arrozes, 
carries, e pescados.*'— In Archiv, Port. 
Orient., fasc. 2, 67. i 


1521,— “When these people saw the 
politeness of the captain, they presented 
><ome fish, and a vessel of palm-wine, which 
they call in their language uraoa. . * 
Rigafeua, Hak. Soc. 72. 

1544.— “Manuali a emeo .... commendc 
nt plurimum invigilet duobus illis Kristian* 
f»rum Carearum p^is, diligenter attender* 
..... nemo potu Oiwwjae se inebriet • . . 
»i ex hoc deinoeps tempore Punioali Qnradba 
8^^ damne 

luituros. Sct4, Er. Xav. J£pitU», p. Ill* 


1554.— “And the excise on the arreaptas 
made from palm-trees, of which there arc 
three kinds, viz., cura, which is as it is 
drawn ; orraqu^ which is gura once boiled 
(rozida, cju. distilled ?) ; sharab {mrao) which 
is boiled two or three times and is stronger 
than omujita.**~-S. Botelko, Tomho, 50. 

1563. — “One kind (of coco-palm) they 
keep to bear fruit, the other for the sake of 
the ftfm, which is vino 7nosto; and this when 
it has been distilled they call orraca.” — 
Garda IVO., i. 67. (The word surd, used 
here, is a very qncient importation from 
India, for Cosmas (6th century) in his 
account of the coco-nut, confounding (it 
would seem) the milk with the toddy of thkt 
palm, says: “The ArgeU^n is at first full 
of a very sweet water, which the Indians 
drink from the nut, using it instead of wine. 
This drink is called rhoncosuruy and is 
extremely pleasant.” It is indeed |Kissible 
that the rhonco here may already bo the 
word an'dd'). 

1605. — “A Chines f>ornc, but now turned 
lauan, who wtts our next neighbour .... 
and brewed Aracke which is a kind of hot 
drinke, that is vsed in most of those parts of 
the world, instead of Wine. . ~K. Scot, in 

J*urcha.H, i. 173. 

1631.—“. . . . jecur .... a potu istius 
malodicti Arac, «iaon tantum in temjiora- 
mento immntatum, sod etiam in substantiA, 
sua comimpitur.”— ./or. Bontina, lib. ii. cap. 
vii. p. 22. 

1687.— “Two jars of Arack (made of rice 
as I judged) called by the Chinese Samihn 
tSamshoo]*’ i. 419. 

1719. — “ We exchanged s«mic of our wares 
for opium and some arrack. . . ."--Robinson 
Cntxof, Pt. 11. 

1727.—“ Mr Boucher had )>eon 14 Months 
soliciting to procure his Bhirmannd ; 
his repeated Petitions .... had no Effect. 
Bully he had an Engfishnuin^ one Sumn, for 
his Interpreter, who often tookV«Vrge Dose 
of Arrack . . . Swan got pretty near the 
King (Aurimgzeb) . , , . and cried with a 
loud Voice in the Persian Uicguage that 
his Master wanted Justice done him ” (see 
DOAI).-J. JlamiUon^ i. 97. 

f* 

Rack is a fuI■tJJ^e^‘ corruption ; and raok- 
punch is perhaps not quit6 olisoleto. 

1603. — “We taking the ButaHids of Pikes 
and Halberts and Faggot-sticks, dravo them 
intoaRacke-house.’— A’. Scot, in Purchm, 
i. 184. 

Piirchas alwj has Vraoa and other forms ; 
and at i. 648 there is mention of a strong 
kind of spirit called BaokHtpctf (Malay 
‘fire ), POOL’S RACK 

1616.— “Some small quanritie of Wine, 
but not common, is made among them j they 
call it Riuusk, distilled from Biwar and a 
spicie Rinde of a Tree called lagm 
tJaggwyJ”— Terry, in l^rchoA, ii. 1470. 

4622.— “We’ll send him a jar of raok by 
next oonveyanoe.”— Letter in Sedmbury, 
m. 40. 
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1627.— “Java hath been fatal to many of 
the English, but much through their own 
distemper with Back.”— Pwrrto, Pilgrim- 
693. 

1848, — “Jos . . . finally insisted upou 
having a bowl of rack piiuoh. . . . 'I^at 
bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this 
history .” — Vanity Fairy ch. vi. 


ARSENAL, s. An old and ingeniou.s 
etymology of tliis word is arx navalu. 
But it in really Arabic. Hyde derives, 
it from tars-khunah, Womus terrorist 
contracted into tarsdnahy tlie form (as 
he say.s) used at Constantinople 
{Syntagma Diss^t.^ i. 100). But it is 
really the Ar. ddr-al-^ind\iy ‘domus 
artificii,’ as the ({notations from Mas’- 
udi clearly show. The old Ital. forms 
darsena^ darsinale corroborate this, and 
the Sp. atara^anay which is r(^.ndered 
in Ar. by Pedrc^ de Alcala, ({noted by 
Dozy, as dar a cim<t . — (See details in 
Dozy, Ooaterlimjen, 16-18.) 

A.D. 94.8-4. — “At this day in the year of 
the Hijm 332, Rhodes {Foam) is an arsenal 
{ddr-simVa) where the Greeks build their 
war-vessels.” — Mas'Qdl, ii. 423. And again 

dllr-sind\d a! mardkib^* ^an arsenal of 
ships,’ iii. 67. 

1573. — “ In this city (Fez) there is a very 
groat Viuilding which tnoy call Dara^ana, 
whore the (/hristian captives used to labour 
at blacksmith’.s work and other crafts under 
the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen 7 . . here they made cannon and 
powder, and wroi^ht swords, cro.sa-bow8, 
and anpiobussos.’—J/rtmo/, iJejfc. Ge?ientf 
de Affrica, lib. iii. f. 92. 

1672.--“ On mot an Tershana deux belles 
‘galhres a I’eau .” — Antoine (talfand. Joiirn., 
i. 80. ^ 

ART, EUROPEAN. We have heard 
much, and justly, of late years regard- 
ing the corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by the employment of 
the artMts in working for European 
patrons, and ^fter* European patterns. 
The copying of such patterns is no 
new tliiiw, as we may see from this 
passage ot the brighte»st of writers 
upon India whilst still ullder Asiatic 
government. 


c. 1665.--“. . . , not that the Indians 
have not wit enough to make them success- 
ful in Arts, they (bing very well (as to some 
of them) in many parts of India, and it 
lieing found that they have inclination 
enough for them, and that some of them 
make (even without a Master) very pretty 
wo^nxanship and imitate so well our work 
of Europe, the difference thereof will 
h^ly be discerned.^— Bsrawr, E. T,, 81 
82[ed. 254]. 


ARTICHOKE, s. The. genealogy of 
this word appears to be somewhat as 
follows : The Ar. is al-lyarshuf (per- 
haps connected with harash, ‘rough- 
skinned^) or al-kharshufy hence Sp. 
alcarchofa and It. cardoffo and ardocco, 
Fr. artichaut, Eng. artichoke. 

c. 1348. — “The Incense (benzoin) tree is 
small .... its branches are like those 
of a thistle or an artichoke (al-kharshaf).” 
— BatiUa, iv. 240. Al-Uiarshaf in the 
published text. The spelling with h instead 
t»f M is believed to be correct (see Lozy, s.v. 
Alcarchofa); [also see N.E.I). s.v. Artichoke^ 

ARYAN, adj. Skt. Arya, ‘noble.* A 
term fre({uent]y used to include all the 
races (Indo- Persic, Greek, Roman, 
Celti(‘, Sclavonic, &c.) which S{)eak 
lanmiages belonging to the sttme family 
as Sanskrit. Much vogue was given 
to the term by Pictet*s publication of 
Lea Origines Indo~Earopdenrm, on les 
Aryas Primitifs (Paris, 1859), and this 
writer s(Hnns almost to claim the name 
in this s^mse as his own (see ({notation 
below). %ut it was in use long before 
the date of his lx)ok. Our first ({uotfi- 
tion is from Ritter, and there it has 
hardly reached the full extent of a})- 
plic4ition. Ritter seems to have derived 
the use in this i)assage from Lassen’s 
PentapoUmia. The word has in great 
measure 8U{)erseded the older term 
Indo-Germanic, projKXsed by F. Schlegel 
at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The latter is, however, still 
sometimes used, and M. Hovelac({ue, 
esjHX’ially, prefers it. We may observe 
here that the coni^tion which evi- 
dently exists between the several 
languages classed together as Aryan 
cannot be regarded, as it was formerly, 
as warranting an assumption of identity 
of rac.e in sul ^.lie ])eoples who speak 
them. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among tlie Javanese (a peo{)le so remote 
in blood from what we understand by 
Aryan), the word drya is commonly 
used as honorary {irefix to the 
names of men of rank ; a survival of 
the ancient Hindu inlineuce on the 
civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of Arycm in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the kjng 
calls himself an Aryan, and of Aryan 
descent, whilst Ormuzd is in the 
Median version styled, ‘(jk)d of the 
Aryans * 
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B.o. c. 486 . — ** Adam Ddryainish Kfishdya- 

thiya wmrka ; . Pdrsa^ Pdr- 

sahiud putra^ Ariya, Ariya chitra.** i.e. “1 
(Am) Darius, the Great King, the King of 
KingSj the of all inhabited countries, 

the King of this great Earth far and near, 
the son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, a 
Persian, an Aliaa, of Arian descent.” — In 
RawliTumCs llerodotm^ 3rd ed., iv. 250. 

“These Modes were called anciently by 
all people Arians, but when Med^a, the 
Colcnian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their name.” — Rerodot.y vii. 62 
(Rawlins). 

1835. — “ Those eastern and proper Indians, 
whoso territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long wajr, call themselves in 
the most ancient period A nans (Arier) 
{Manuy ii. 22, x. 45), a name coinciding 
with that of the ancient Medes .” — Ritter y 
V. 468. 


1838.— See also Rittery viii. 17 seqq. : and 
Potto’s art. in Prscfi d? Gnteher's Pnnfc.y ii. 
18, 46. 

1850. — “The Aryan tribes in comjuering 
India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
against the Turanian demon-wonship, but 
not always with complete .success.” — Dr. 
J. Witmny in £{/•", 450. 

1851. — “We must request the patience of 
our readers whilst we give a short outline of 
the component members of the great Arian 
family. The first is the Sanskrit. . . . The 
second branch of the Arian family is the 
Persian. . . . There are other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asia, before the Arians reached the shores 
of Eui-ope. . .” — {Prof. Max Mailer) Edin- 
burgh JRevieuOy Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

1853. — “Sur les sept promihres civilisa- 
tions, qui sont celles de rancien mondc, .six 
appartiennent, en partie au moins, k la race 
arian ^” — Gobineauy De I'ln^gahU des Races 
HumaineSy i. 364. 


1855. — “ I believe that all who have lived 
in India will boar teiliitirnony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsee, ‘Aryan or 
Tamulian,’ unless they have had a .special 
training, our European paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscape.?, are absolutely unin- 
telligible.” — Yule, Misswi to Ava, 69 (publ. 


1858.— “ The Aryan tribes— for that is the 
name they gave themselves, both in their 
old and new homes — brought with them 
institutions of a siMlicity almost primitive.” 
— Whitney, Or. Ding. Studies, ii. 5. 

1861.— « Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Ocltic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic lan- 
guage.?, tc^ether likewise with the ancient 
dialects of India and Persia, must have 
sprung from an earlier language, the mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
of speech.”— Prq/*. Max Miiller^ Decturts, Ist 
Sor. 82. 


We also find the verb Airyanvie : 

1858. — “ Thus all India was brought under 


the sway, physical or intellectual and moral, 
of the alien race ; it was thoroughly 
Aryanized.” — Whitney y u. s. 7. 


ASHBAFEE, s. Arab, ashrafl^ 
‘noble,’ applied to various gold coins 
(in analogy with the old English 
‘noble’), e.specuilly to tlie dmdr of 
Egypt, and to the Gold Mohur of 
India.— See XERAFINE. 

c. 1550. — “There was also the sum of 
.500,000 Falory ashrafies equal in the 
currency of PersiG to 50,000 royal Irak 
tt>mans.” — Mem. of II umayuny 125. A note 
suggests that Fa lory y or Floriy iudicates 
Jiorin. 


ASSAM, n.p. The name applied 
for the la.st three centuries or more to 
the great valley of the Brahmaputra 
River, from the emergence of its chief 
.source.? from the mountains till it 
enters the great plain of Bengal. The 
name ^l.«d?n_ancl sometime.? Ashdm is 
a form of Akdm or Ahom, a dynasty 
of Shan race, who entered the country 
in the middle ages, and long ruled it. 
A.?sam politically is now a province 
embracing muclf more than the name 
properly included. 

c. 1.590.— “The dominion.? of the Rajah 
of Asham join to Kamroop ; ho is a very 
powerful prince, lives in groat state, and 
when he dies, hi.s principal attendants, both 
male and female, are voluntarily buried alive 
with his corpse.” — (fladioin’s Ayeen (ed. 
1800) ii. 3 ; [Jatretl, tran». ii. 118]. 

1682.— “Yo Nabob w'as very biwy dis- 
patchii^ and vesting diver.? principal officers 
sent with all p<jasihle diligence with recruitib 
for their army, lately overthrown in Asham 
and fillet, two large plentiful countries 8 
days’ journey di.shint from this city^acca).” 
— -Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29th ; [Hak. S<)c. i. 43J. 

1770.— “In the beginning of the pro.sent 
century, some Bmmins of Bengal carried 
their superstitions to A whom , where the 
t)eople were so happy as to bo guided solely 
oy the dictates of natural religion.”— 
Itaniuil (tr. 1777) k 420. . 

1788. — “M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandernagore, by permission of the 
King, went up iis high as the capital of 
Assam, aboiot the year 1762.”— 

Mem.y 3rd ed. p. 299. 


A8SEGAY) s. An African throw- 
ing-spear. Dozy has shown theft this 
is Berber mghdya^ with the Ar, article 
prefixed (p. 223). Those who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
or Eastern word. So Godinho de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21v). [Mr Skeat remarks that the 
nearest word in Malay is $eligty ex- 
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plained by Klinkert as ‘ a short wooden 
throwing-spear/ which is possibly that 
referred to by G. de Eredia.] 
c. 1270. — “There was the King standing 
with three ‘exortins’ (or men of the guard) 
by his side armed with javelins \ah tur atza- 
gayes — Chronicle of K. Jaine^ of Aragon^ 
tr. by Mr. Foster, 1883, i. 173. 
c. 1444. — “ . . . They have a rjiiantity of 
which are a kind of light darts.” 
— CadaTnosto, J^nvegagdo p'im^eiraf 32. 

ir)52. — “But in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, soino with azagaias 
and shields and others with Ixiws and 
quivers of arrows.” — f. iii. 1. 

1572.- 

Hum do escudo ohibracado, e de azagaia, 
Outre de arco encurvaao, e setbi ervada.” 

Ca?ndf'.% i. 86. 

By Burton : 

“ this, targe on arm and assegai in hand, 
that, with his bended lx)w, and venom’d 
reed.” 

1586.—“ I loro archibugi sono belli, e 
buoni, come i nostri, e lo lance sono fatte 
con alciiiic canne pione, o forti, in capo 
dellc (puili mettono vn ferro, come imo di 
quelli dolle nostri zagaglie.”-'/ia/W, 111. 

1600. — “'rhese they use t<^ make Instru- 
ments of wherewith to lisli .... as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arrowos, Ajioners, 
and Assagayen.”— of Ouiiu'Oy from the 
Dutch, in Pnrchiu, ii. t)27. 

1608.— “Donccjues voyant «pio nous ne 
IKMivions passer, les deux honirnes sont vena 
en migeant aupr^js do nous, et ayaus en 
leurs maim* trois Ijtincettes ou Asagayes.” — 
Uoiihrum^ hh, 

[1 648.— ‘ ‘ The ortfinary food of those Oafros 
is the flesh of this animal (the elo{»hant), and 
four of them with their Assegais (in orig. 
ageapiyes), which arc a kind of short pike, 
are able to bring an elephant to the groiina 
and kill it .” — Tavnuicr (ed. /?«//), iitl61, 
cf. ii. 295^ 

1666,— “Les autres arines offensives (in 
India) sont Tare ot la fl^iche, lo iavelot ou 
zagaye . . . — Tfuirnot^ v. I32(ed. 1727). 

1681. — “ .... encontraron dioz y nueve 
hombres jiazos armados con dardas, y aza- 
ga3ra8, assi llaman Ws Aral>es vnas lan^as 
po<iuefimH arrojadizas, y polojiron con olios,” 
— Martinez de fa Puenie^ ConipendiOf 87. 
1879.- 

“ Alert to fight, athinst tt) slay, 

They shako the dreaded 
And rush with blind and frantic will 
On afl, when few, w^hose force is skill.” 
^ handUma.y by Ld, Siratfor'd de 
^ liedclifftf Timenj March 29. 

ATAP, ABAP, 8. Applied in the 
Malty o-Javan^e region.s to any palm- 
fronds used in thatching, commonly 
to those of the Nipa (ifipci fruticam^ 
Thunb.). [A few, according to Mr Skeat, 
w also applied to any roofing ; thus 


tiles are called ata^p hatu, ‘ stone atapsj] 
The Nipa, “althougli a wild plant, 
for it is so abundant that its culture 
is not ireceasary, it is remarkable that 
its name .should be the same in all the 
languages from Sumatra to the Philip- 
pines .” — {Crawfurdy Diet. Ind. Arch. 
301). AtSp is Javane.se for * thatch.’ 

1672. — “Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 
. . . — BaldaeuSf Ceylon^ 164. 

1690. — “Adapol (quae folia sunt .sicca et 
votu.sta) . . . .” — Jiumphiuey Herb. Ainb. 
i, 14.. 

1817.— “In the maritime districts, &tap 
or thatch is made .... from the leaves of 
the nijM,." — Jam, i. 166 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 186]. 

1878. — “ The universal roeffing of a Perak 
house is Attap stretched over bamboo raftei-s 
and ridgc-j:>olos. This attap is the dried leaf 
of the nipah palm, doubled over a small stick 
of bamboo, or niboug.*’ — McNair^ /Wal\ 

164. 

ATLAS, s. An obsolete word for 
‘sitin,’ from tlie Ar. adaSy used in that 
sense, literally ‘bare’ or ‘bald’ (r.omp. 
the lull. Yaso for ‘ siltin’). The word 
is still used in German. [The Draper^ s 
Diet, (s.v.) says tliat “a silk stuff 
wrought with threads of gold and 
silver^ and known by this name, was 
at one time imported from India.” 
Yusuf Ali {Mo 71. on Silk FnhricSy p. 
93) writes : “ A Has is the Indian siitiii, 
but the term satan (corrupted from the 
English) is als(j applied, and sometimes 
sp«*ciali8ed L) a Uiicker form of the 
fabric. Thi.s fabric is always sub- 
sUintial, i.e. never so thin or netted 
as to be semi-trans[>ajrent ; more of the 
weft showing on the upper .surface 
than of the warj).”] 

1284.— “Cetto m6me nuit par ordro du 
Sultan qiiinze cents do ses Mamlouks furent 
rov^tus do robes d’atlaa rouges brod^es. . 

— MaJerixiy t. ii. pt. i. 69. 

,, “The Sultan Mas’ud clothed bia 
dogs with tmppings of atlas of divers colours, 
and put bracelets upon them .” — Fahhrly 

p, 68. 

1505. — “Riiso por soda rasa.”— Atlfts, 
Vocabufar A^auigo of Fr. P. de Afcafa. 

1678, — “They go Rich in Apparel, their 
Turbata of Gold, Dama.sk ’d Gold Atlas Coats 
to their Heels, Silk, Ah^jah or Outtanee 
breeches.” — Fryer j 196. 

1683.—“ I sa w ye Ti^aHes and Atlassss 
in ye Warehouse, and gave direetions con- 
cerning their several colours and stripes.” — 
liedgeSy Diary, May 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 85], 

1689.— (Surat) “is renown’d for ... . 
rich Silks, such as Atlazaes .... and for 
Zarbafts [Zerbaft]. . . 218. 
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1712. — In tiio Spectator of this year are 
advertised “ a purple and gold Atlas gown *’ 
and^ “a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver. ”-~0ited in Makolm'a 
Anecdotes (1808), 429. 

1727*—“ They are exquisite in the 
Weaver’s Trade and Embroidery, which 
may be seen in the rich Atlasses .... 
made by them." — A, Haniilimiy i. 160. 

c. 1760-60. — “The most considerable 
(manufactxire) is that of their atlasses or 
satin flowered with gold and silver ." — Orojtej 
i. 117. 

^ote . — I saw not long ago in India a 
Polish Jew who was called Jacob Atlas, and 
he explained to me that when the Jews 
(about 1800) were forced to assume surnames, 
this was assigned to his gratidfather, because 
he wore a black Sfitin gaberdine! — (A. B, 
1879.) 

ATOLL, s. A grouj) of coral islands 
forming a ring or chaplet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, inclosing a 
space of comparatively shallow water, 
each of the islands ])eing on the same 
type as the atolL We derive the ex- 
pression from the Maidive islands, 
which are the typical exampfcs of this 
structure, and where the form of the 
word is aio\u, [P, de Laval (Hak. 
Soc. i. 931 states that the provinces in 
the Malaives were known as Atolhn.'] 
It is probably connected witli the 
Singhalese * inside ’ ; [or etula, as 
Mr Gray (P. de Lamly Hak. Soc. i. 
94) writes the word. Tlie Mad, Admin, 
Man. in the Glossary gives Malay al. 
attdlam, ‘a sinking reef’]. The term 
was made a scientific one hy Darwin 
in his publication on Coral Reefs (.see 
below), but our second quotation shows 
that it had been generali.sed at an 
earlier date. 

c. 1610. — “Estant au milieu d’vn Atollon, 
vous voyez^utour do vous co {fraud banc de 

S ierre quo jay dit, qui environne et qui 
efend les isles centre I’impetuosit^ de la 
mer. "—Pyrard de Laval, i. 71 (ed. 1679) ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 94]. 

1732. — ** Atollon, a name applied to such 
a place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost hang- 
ing on to each other.” — ^^eidler's .XGertn&n} 
Universal Lexicon^ s.v. • 

1842.~-“I have invariably used in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to these circular groups of coral islets 
by their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with * lagoon-island.’” — 
Barwin, The Straeture, Ate*, of Coral Reffs^ 2. 

AUHIL, s. Ar. and thence H. 
dmU (noun of agency from ^cmaly ‘he 
performed a task or office/ therefore 


‘ an agent ’). U nder the native govern- 
ments a collector of Revenue ; also a 
farmer of the Revenue invested with 
chief authority in his District. Also 

AUMILDAR. Proi)erly ^amalddTf 
‘ one holding office ’ ; (Ar. ^anial, * work,’ 
witli P. term of iigency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
\4maTddr wjis a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions — (See details 
in Wilson). Thi term is now limited 
to Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of ^tmy Presidency. g 
The word in the following passiige, 
looks as if intended for 
though there i.s a term Mdlddr, ‘the 
holder of property.’ 

1680.—“ ’Fhe Mauldar or Jyidwan [Dewan) 
that came with the Bnevas [Rooclui] from 
Golcondah sent forward ttJ Lingappa at 
Conjivemm." — Ft, St. Ueo. Cons., 9th Novr. 
No. III., 38. 

c. 1780.— “. . . . having detected various 
frauds in the management of the Amuldar 
or renter . . . . (M. Lilly) paid him 40,000 
rnpee.s.*’ — Onne, iil. 496 (ed. 1803). 

1793.— “The aiunildars, or mamigers of 
the districts." — Virom, j). 56, 

1799. — “ I wish that you would desire one 
of your j>cople to communicate with the 
Amildar of Soondah respecting this road." 
— A. Wellesleif to T. Munro, in Mvtnro^s Life, 
i. 33.6. 

1804.— “I know the* character of the 
Peshwah, and his ministers, and of every 
Mahratta amildar sufficiently well . . . 

— Wellington, iii. 38. 

1809.— “Of the aumil 1 saw nothing."— 
Ld. Ihileniia, i. 412. 

ATJBTTNG, s. H. from P. aurana, 

‘ a place where goods are manufactured, 
a depot for such goods.’ During the 
Cyompany’s trading days this term was 
applied to their factories foi^ the pur- 
chase, on advanceifi of , native piece* 
g(K)d8, &c. 

1778. — “. . . . (lentoo-factors in their 
own pay to provide the investments at the 
different AlAnilgs or cloth markets in tho 
province." — Orme, ii. 61. 

1789.— “I doubt, however, very much 
whether he has hod sufficient experience iu 
the commercial line to enable him to ffianage 
so difficult and so limportant an alkrang as 
Luckipore^ which is the only one of 

any ma^itudo which supplies the spe^es of 
coarse moths which do not interfere with the 
British manufacture,"— i. 485. 

AVA, n.p. The name of the eity 
which was for several centuries 
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capiUil of the Burmese Emi)ire, and 
was applied often to that State itself. 
This name is borrowed, according to 
Orawfurd, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malays. The ]n*oper 
Burmese form was Eng-wa^ or Hhe 
Lake-Mouth,’ because the city was 
built near the opening of a lagoon 
into the Ira wadi ; but this was ciilled, 
even by the Burmese, more popularly 
A’W(i, ‘The Mouth.’ The city was 
founded a.d. 1364. Tli(#tirst European 
occurrence of the name, so far as we 
know, is (c. 1440) in the narrative of 
JJicolo (bnti, and^it appears again (no 
doubt from CVmti’s information) in the 
gre^it World - ^^fap of Fra Mauro at 
Venice (1459). 

c. 1430.—“ Having sailed up this river for 
the space of a month ho arrived at a city 
more nohle th.'in all the others, called Ava, 
and the circumference of which is 1,5 miles." 
-—Conti, in India in the XVth Cent. 11. 

c. 1490.-'“ The country (Pegu) is distant 
1.5 days’ journey by land from another called 
Ava ill which grow rubies and many other 
precious stones." — liter. diSUt. u. s. 

p.t). ^ 

1516.— “ Inland beyond this Kingdom of 
Pegu .... there is another Kingdom of 
(lentiles which has a King who resides in a 
very great and opulent city called Ava, 8 
days' journey from the sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a- great trade of 
jewels, rubies, and spinel-rubies, which arc 
gathered in fhis Kingilom. "—/iarftosa, 186. 

c. 1610.—“ . . . .Tbe King of Ov4 having 
already sent much jieoplo, with cavalry, to 
relieve Porao (Promo), which marches with 
the PozTio (?) and city of Ov4 or Anvi, 
(which means ‘surrounded on all sides with 
streams’) , . — .4n<o«.<« Bwarro, lieva^a^ 

150, 

1726.---“ The city Ava is suriiassing 
great. . . . On© may not travel by land to 
Ava, both becau.se thi.s i.s permitteo by the 
Kmporor to none but envoys, on account of 
the Rubies on the way, ana also because it 
is a very pq^lous journey on account of the 

tigers.”— V, (C%ere?n.) 127. 

• 

AVADAVAT, s. Improperly for 
Amathvat. The name given to a 
certain pretty little cage-bird ©(A^sf re Wa 
amtindtmiy L, or ‘ Red Wax - Bill ’) 
found throifghout India, but originally 
brought ,to Euro^ fixun Affrmditbdd 
in Guzer^, of wmich the name is a 
corruption. We also huil Ahmadabad 
represented by M^ava: as in old 
maps Astardmd on the Caspian is 
represented by Strava (see quotation 
from Oorrea below). [One of the 
imtive names for the bird is 

which appears in the quota- 


tion from Mrs. Meer Hassaii All 
below.] 

1538. — . . . o qual veyo d’Amadava 
princimll cidade do reino."— In S. Boteiho, 
%mbo, 228. 

1.546.— “The greater the resistance they 
made, the more of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they took to flight, 
wo gave them chase for the space of half fi 
league. And it is my belief that as far as 
the will of the oflicers and lascarys went, 
we should not have halted on this side of 
Madavd ; but as 1 siiw that rny people were 
much fatigued, and that the Moors were 
in groat numbers, 1 withdrew them and 
brought them back to the city." — D. Joflo 
do Castro’s despatch to the City of Goa 
respecting the victory at Diu.— Correa, iv. 
574. 

1648. — “The capital (of GuKerat) lies in 
the interior of the country and is named 
Named- Bwat^ i.e. the CHty of King Ham*‘d 
who built it ; now'adays they call it Ama- 
datur or Amadabat.”— Van Tioietf 4. 

1673.— “From Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, besides that they are sinitted with 
white and Red no bigger than Measles, the 
principal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
( kmsort, Fifty in a Cage, make an admirable 
ChoriLs. ’ ' — Frije}\ 116. 

[1777.—“ ... a few presents now and then 
— china, shawls, congou tea, avadavats, an<I 
* Indian crackers." — The Schoot for Scanduty 

V. i.] 

1813.—“. . . . amadayats, and other 
.songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countries." — Forbes^ 
Or. Mem. i. 47. [’The 2nd ed. (i. 32) reads 

amadavadB.] 

[1832. — “The loUah^ known to many by 
the name of haver-dewatt, is a beautiful 
little creature, alxuit one-third the size of 
a hedge-sparrow.”— J/rs Aleer Hassan AH. 
Oh$ervat, ii. 54.] 

AVATABy s. Skt. Avntdra^ an 
incaniation on earth of a divine Being. 
Tliis word first appears in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form Autaar {Afgoderye., 
p, 52), which in the German version 
generally quoted in this book takes 
Uie corrupter shape of Altar. 

[c, 1690.— “In the city of Sambal is a 
temple called Hari Manual (the temple of 
Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from 
among whose descendants the tenth avatar 
will appear at this spot.”— Abi, tr. Jarrett, 
ii. 28L] 

1672,— “Boy den Benjanen haben auch 
dies© zehen Verwandlungen den Namen 
daas sie Altare heissen, und also hat Mats 
Altar als dieser ersto, gewUhret 2600 Jahr.” 
-^BafdaettSf 472. 

1784.— “The ten Avatini or descents of 
the deity, in his capacity of Preserver.”— 
Mr W. Jmiestt in Asiat, Jie$. (reprint) i. 
284. 
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1812.—- “Tho Awatars of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his descents upon earth, are 
usually counted ten. . . Jl/oi-m GrcJiam, 
49. 

1821 ‘ ‘ The Irish Avatar. ’’—iJyrow. 

1845,— “In Vishnu-land what Avatar?” 
— Browning^ Dramatic Romances^ WcrrkSy 
ed. 1870, iv. pp. 209, 210, 

1872. — ... all which cannot blind us 
to the fact that the Master is merely another 
avatar of Dr Holmes himself.” — Sat, Reciew. 
Dec. 14, p. 768. 

1873. — “He .... builds up a curious 
History of Spiritualism, according to which 
all matter is mediately or immediately the 
avatar of some Intelligence, not necessarily 
the highest.” — Academy ^ May ITith, 172/>. 

1875. — “Balzac’s avatars were a hundred- 
fold as numerous as those of Vishnu.” — Ibid.^ 
April 24tb, p. 421, 

AVERAGE, s. Skeat deriA^es this 
in all its senses from L. Latin anma, 
used for cattle ; for his deduction of 
nie-iinings we must refer to his Dic- 
tionary. But it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether average, in its special 
marine use for a proportionate contri- 
bution tow^ards lo.sses of those whose 
goods are cast into the sea to save a 
ship, &c., is not directly connected 
wdtli the Fr. avarie, which has quite 
that signification. And this last 
Dozy shows most plausibly to be from 
the Ar. ‘ awdr, spoilt merchandise.’ 
[This is rejected hy the N,K,D., which 
concludes that the Ar. ^awdr is “ merely 
a mod. Arabic translation and ada])- 
tation of the We.stern term in its late.st 
sense.”] Note that many European 
words of trade are from the Arabic ; 
and that avarie i.s in Dutch avarij, 
averij, or haverij,—(Hkte Dozy, Ooster- 
Ungen,) 

AYAH, s. A native lady’s-niaid or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 
adopted into most of the Indian 
vernaculars in the forms dya or dyd, 
but it is really Portuguese (f. aia, 
* a nurse, or governess ’ ; m. aio, ‘ the 
governor of a young noble’). [These 
again have been connected with L. 
Latin oddm, Fr. aide, ‘ a helper.’] 

1779,— “I was sitting in my own house in 
the compound, when the lya came down 
and told me that her mistress wanted a 
candle.”— eMeym, in the case 
of Grwnd v, Francis, Ext. in Echoes of Old 
CalcutUi, 225. 

Table of Wages) : — 

tonmmah ,10 (rupees a month). 
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1810.-— “The female who attends a lady 
while she is dressing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.”- Williamson, V, M, i. 837. 

1826. — “The lieutenant’s visits were now 
less frequent than usual ; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leaving the house I 
observed him slip something, which I 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of Jane.”- 
Pandurang Bari, 71 ; [ed. 1873, i. 99]. 

1842. — “Here (at Simla) there is a groat 
prcponderence of Mahometiins. I am told 
that the guns produced absolute consterna- 
tion, visible in •their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an 
agony of despair. ... 1 fired 42 guns for 

Ghuzni and Cabul ; the 22nd (42nd ?) gun— 
which announced that Ifll was finished — was 
what overcame the Mahometans .” — Dwd 
Ellenhfrough, in Indian Administration 295. 
This stuff wivs written to the great Duke of 
Wellington ! 

1873. — “The white-robed ayah Hits in and 
out of the tents, finding a home for o\ir 
various ixissessions, and thither we s<K>n 
retire.”— Mag., June, i. 99. 

1879. — “Ho was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got for them servants ; a 
man to cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
take care of them .” — Miss Stokes, Indian 
Fairy Tales, 7. , 


B 

BABA, s. This is the word usually 
applied in ATiglo-Induin families, by 
both Europeaii.s aivi natives, to the 
children — often in the plural form, 
hdbd log (%=‘folk’). The word is 
not u.sed by the natives among them- 
selves in the same way, at least not 
hafntually : and it would ^eeni os if 
our word baby had influenced the use. 
The word hdbd is properly Turkic 
‘father’; .sometimes used tx) a child 
as a term of endearment (or forming 
part of such a term, as in tl^ P. Bdbd- 
jdn, ‘ Life of you» Father ’), Compare 
the Russian use of bdtushka. [Bdbdjl 
is a common form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a member of one of 
the Musulman sects. And hence it is 
used generally as a title of respect.] 

[1685. — “A Letter from the Pettepolle 
Bobba .” — Priytgkf Diary, Fort Geo. iv, 
92.] 


1826.— “I reached the hut of a Gossein 



[1880.— “While Smmy Babais at laige, 
and might at any time make a raid on 
Mamma, who is dozing over a novel on the 
spider chair near the mouth of the ther- 
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maixtidote, the Ayah and Bearer dare not 
leave their charge.” — Aherigh-Machay, 
Tw*>nty-one Daya^ p. 94.] 

BABAOOOBEE, s. H. Bdhdghuri, 
the white agate (or chalcedony?) of 
Cambay. [For these stones see Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 323 : Tavernier, ed. 
Ball, i. 68.] It is apparently so called 
from the patron saint or martyr 
of the district containing the mines, 
under whose special protection the 
miners place themselv^ before de- 
scending into the shafts. Tradition 
alleges that he was a prince of the 
great Qhori dynasty, wno was killed 
in a great battle in that region. But 
this prince will hardly be found in 
history. 

1516. — “They also find in thi.s town 
(liiinadura in Ou:6erat) much chalcedony, 
which they call babagore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear about them.” — Barhosa^ 67. 

1554. — “In this country (Guzerat) is a 
profusion of Bftbftghtlrl and c{irneliauH ; but 
the be.st of theso last are those coming from 
Yarnan .” — Sidi *AU Kapuddfi., in J.A.tS.Ji. 
V. 463. • 

1.590. — “By the command of his Majesty 
grain weights of b&baghtUrl were made, 
which wore used in weighing.” — Ala, i. 35, 
and note, p. 615 {Blochmatui). 

1818. — “On the summit stands the tomb 
.... of tho ^titular fwiint of the country, 
Baba Ghor, to w'hom a devotion is paid moro 
as a deity than as a siynt. . . .” — Copland, 
in Tr. Lit. ikx. Bo., i. 294. 

1849.-— Among ten kinds of carnclians 
specified in H. Briggs's Cities of C ujardshtra 
we find “ Bawa Qori Akik, a veined kind.” — 
p. 183. ^ 

BABBS, n.p. This mime is given 
to the 1. of Perim, in the St. of 
Babelmandel, in the quotJition from 
Ovington. It was probably English 
sea~.slang oiily. [Mr Whiteway |>oint.s 
out that this is^cleaMy from albabo, 
the Port, form of the Ar. word. Joao 
de Castro in Roteiro (1641), ]). 34, says : 
‘‘This strait is called by the neighbour- 
ing people, as well as those wlib dwell 
on the shor^ of the Indian Ocean, 
Albabo, which in Arabic siauities 
‘gates.*”]. 

[1610.— “Wo attempting to work up to 
the Babe.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 52.] 

[1611. — “There i« at the Babb a ship 
come from Swahell.”— /6wf. i. 111.] 

16^. — “The Babbs is a small island 
opening to tho Red Sea. . . . Between this 
the Main Land is a safe Passage. . .” — 
Ooington, 468. 


[1769. — “Yet they made no estimation of 
the currents without the Babs”; (note), 
“This is tho common sailors’ phrase for the 
Straits of Bfibelmandel.” — Brace, Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile, ed. 1790, 
Bk. i. cap. ii.] 

BABER, BHABUR, s. H. bdbar, 
bhdbar. A name given to those dis- 
tricts of the N.W. Provinces which 
lie immediately under the Himabiya 
to the dry forest belt on the talus of 
the hills, at the lower edge of which 
the moisture comes to the surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called Tarai. 
(See TERAI.) The following extract 
from the report of a lecture on Indian 
Forests is rather a happy example of 
the danger of “a little learning” to a 
reporter : 

1877. — “Beyond that (the Tarai) lay 
another district of about the s^ime breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
That in fact w^as a great filter-bed of sand 
.and vegetation,” — London Morning Paper 
of 2^th May. 

BABI-ROUSSA, s. Malay habi^ 
(‘hog’) rtlsa (‘sUg*). The ‘Stag- 
hog,’ a remarkable animal of the swine 
genus {Sm babirnssa, L. ; Bahirmsa 
alfarxis, F. Cuvier), found in the island 
of Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult 
to apply the description of Pliny 
1k‘1ow, or the name ana drawing given 
by Cosimis, to any other animal. The 
4-horned swine of Aelian is more pro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Phacordioerus 
Aeliani. 

c. A.D. 70. — “The wild boros of India 
have two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, aud as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.” — Pliny, viii. 52 {Holland's Tr. 
i. m). 

c. 250. “A^yei 6^ Aivo)v ir ' A.idtu)vi<g. 
ylv€<T$ai . ... Us rerpdKepus.*' — Aelian, 
he Nat. Anini. xvii. 10. 

c. 545. — “Th^ Choirelaphus (‘Hog-stag’) 
1 have both seen and eatou .” — Cosmos In- 
dicop feustes, in Cathay, Ac,, p. clxxv. 

15*55. — “There are Iwgs also with homes, 
and paratvS which prattle much which they 
call mris {hory).**—Oahuno, Discoveries of 
the World, Hak. Soc. 120. 


* This word takes a ludicrous form in Dampier: 
“All the Indians who spake Malayan . , . . 
lookt on those Meangians as a kind of Barbarians ; 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call them 
Bo^y, tliat is Hogs.’*— i. 515. 
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1658.—“ Quadrapes hoc inusitatatae 
iigurae monstrosis bestiis ascribunt Indi 
quod advent speciei animalibus, Porco 
scilicet et Oervo, prouatum patent .... 
ita ut ^rimo intuitu quatuor comibus juxta 
se positis videatur armatum hoc animal 
Baby-RousBa.”— App. to Bondus, 

p. 61. 

[1869. — “The wild pig seems to bo of a 
species peculiar to the island (Celebes) ; but 
a much more curious animal of this family 
is the BabiruBa or Pig-deer, so named by 
the Malays from its long and slender legs, 
and curved tusks resembling horns. This 
extraordinary creature resembles a pig in 
general appearance, but it does not dig with 

its snout, as it feeds on fallen fruits 

Here again wo have a resemblance to the 
Wart-hogs of Africa, whoso api>er canines 
grow outwards and curve up so as to form a 
transition from the usual mode of growth to 
that of the Bahirusa. In other respects 
there seems no affinity between these animals, 
and the Bahirnsa stands completely isolated, 
having no resemblance to the pigs of any 
other part 4)f the wtirld.” — Widlace^ Mahiy 
Archip, (ed. 1890), p. 211, 

BABOO, s. Bong, and H. Bdhu 
[Skt. vapra^ ‘a father’]. Properly a 
term of respect attached to a name, 
like Master or Mr., and formerly in 
some parts of Hindnataii applied to 
certain persons of distinction. Ifs 
application as a term of resimct is 
now almost or altogether confined to 
Lower Bengal (though C. P. Brown 
states that it is also used in 8. India 
for ‘Sir, My lord, your Honour’). In 
Bengal and elsewhere, among Anglo- 
Indians, it is often used with a slight 
savour of disparagement, as characteriz- 
ing a superficially cultivated, hut too 
often effeminate, Bengali. And from 
the extensive employment of the 
class, to which the term was applied 
as a title, in the cu,pacity of clerks in 
Englisli offices, the word has come 
often to signify ‘a native clerk who 
writes English.’ 

1781. —“ I said ♦ . . From my youth to 

this day I am a servant to the Eiilish. I 
have never gone to any Rajahs or BanbooB 
nor will I go to them.”— Depn. of Domid 
Singt Commandant, In of Iiiaum, at 

Banarus in 1781. Calc. 1/82. Reprinted 
at Roorkee, 1853. App., p. 165. 

1782. — “Ca«ft)<) Baboo” appears as a 
snl>scriber to a famine fund at Madras for 
200 Sicca Rupees.— OaseUe^ Oct. 12. 

1791. 

* ‘ Here Edmund was making a monstrous ado, 

About some bloody l^ter and Conta 

Bah-Boob.”* 

Ldtera SwnJein (ke Second, 147 . 

[* “ Mr Burke's method of pronouncing 


1803. — “. . , Calling on Mr. Neave 1 
found there Baboo Dheep Narrain, brother 
to Oodit Narrain, Rajah at Benares .'' — Lord 
Vatewtia*s Travels, i. 112. 

1824.—“. . . the immense convent-like 
mansion of some of the more wealthy 
Babooa . J^—Ileber, i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834.— “The Baboo and other Tales, 
descriptive of Society in India.” — Smith & 
Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsep.) 

18.50.—“ If instruction were sought for 
from them (the Mohammedan historians) 
we should no ledger hear bombastic BaboOB, 
enjoying under our Government the highe.**! 
degree of personal liberty . . . rave about 
patriotism, and the dogmdntion of their 
present iHisition.”— Nfr U. M. Kllwt, Orig. 
Preface to Mahim. Historians of India, in 
Dowson’s ed., I. xxii. 

c. 1866. 

“ But I'd sooner be robbed by a tall man 
who showed me a yard of steel. 

Than be fleeced by a sneaking BabOO, with 
a peon and badge at his heel.” 

Sir A, C. Lyall, Thr Old Pindar ec, 

1873.— “The pliable, plastic, receptive 
Baboo of Bengal eagerly avails himself of 
this system (of English education) i>artly 
from a servile wish to please the Sahib loytte, 
and partly from a desire to obtain a Govern- 
ment apix>intifient.” — Fraser's Mag., August, 
209. 

[1880. — “ English officers who have become 
de-Europeanised from long residence among 
undoniesticated natives. . . . Such officials 
are what Lord Lytton calls White BabooB.” 
— Aherigh-M(wkay, T’wenty-ons Bays, p, 104.] 

N.B. — In Java and the further East b&hH 
means a nurse or female servant (Javanese 
word), 

BABOOL, s. H. hahed, hahUr 
(though often mispronounced hdhnl, 
afe in two quotations h^low) ; also 
called ktkar. A, thorny mijnosa 
common in most pirts of India except 
the Malabar Coast ; the Acacia arahica, 
Willd. The Bhils use the gmu as 
food, 

1666.— “L’eau de Vie de co Pals .... 
<^u’on y boit ordinairefnent, est faicte de 
jagre ou sucre noir, qu’on met dans I’eaii 
avec de I’dcorce de I'arbre Babonl, pour y 
donner quelque force, et enmiite on les dis- 
tile ensemble.”— TAewene^, v. 60. 

1780. — ‘ ‘ Price Current. Cgmtrv Prodnee : 
Babl* Trees, large, 5 pc. each tree,”— 
Mkkefs Bengal wmlU, April [This is 
biBAd, the Bengali form of the word,] 

1824.— “Bampoor is . . . (^iefiy remark- 
able for the sort of forHfkation ^icb stir- 
rounds it. This is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos * . . faced on the oatside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and bMbOOl. ” 
ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849.-^“ Look at that great tract from 
Beesa to the H&la mountains. It Is all 
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sand ; sometimes it has a little ragged cloth- 
ing of b&bul or milk-bnsh.”— j!)r^ Lmve$ 
from Ymtng Mgypt^ 1. 

BABOON, s. This, no doubt, comes 
to \\s through the Ital, hahuino; but 
it is probable that the latter word is 
a corruption of Pers. maimfin [‘the 
auspicious one and then applied by 
way of euphemism or irony to the 
l>aboon or monkey. It also occurs 
in lUl. under the mor^ direct form 
of rtuximme in gatto-maimone, ‘ cat- 
monkey,’ or rather ‘ monkey-cat.’ [The 
N,E.D, leaves the origin of the word 
doubtful, and does not discuss this 
among other suggested derivations.] 

BACANOEE ami BAECELOBE, 

im.pp. Two ports of Oanara often 
coupled together in old narratives, 
but which liave entirely diSfippeur(*d 
from modern maps and ])ooks of navi- 
gation, insomuch that it is not <pnte 
eiisy to indicate their precise position. 
But it would seem that Baainoro, 
Malayul. VakkanuTy is th^ place called 
in Oanarese Bdrkury the narcoor-pettah 
of some maps, in lat. 28^'. This 
was the site of a very old and im- 
portant city, “the capital of the Jain ] 
kings of Tulava .... and subse- 
qiiently a stronghold of the Vijiyauagar 
Rajas.’’ — Imp, Gazet. [Also see Stuart, 
Man. S, Gatmray ii.»264.] 

Also that Barciilore is a Port, corrup- 
tion of Basrur [the Cauarese Ba^HarfirUy 
‘the town of the waved- leaf tig tree.’ 
{Mad. Adm. Man, GhsSy s.v.).] It must 
have stoqji immediately below tlie 
‘Barsilur Peak’ of the Admiralty 
charts, and wa.s ajiparently identical 
with, or near to, the place called 
Seroor in Scott’s Map of the Madriis 
Presidenci^ in about lat. 13** 65'. [See 
Stuart, ibid. ii. 242. •Seroor is ])erhaps 
the ShirQr of Mr Stuart {ibid. ]>. 243y] 

c. 1380. — “ITienoo <from Hiumaur) the 
traveller came a small city. . . 

--Abnlffday in (HldemmUTy 184. * 

Cl 1343.— The first town of Miilaibir 
that we visited, was Abtt-Siirflr, whictf is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in oooo-nut trees, , . . Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at FiJcailllr, which is large and 
situated, on an estuary. One sees there 
an abimdaneo of sugar-cane, such as has 
77^^ country.”— i6» Hatutay 

c. 1420,—*^ Duos praeterea ad maritimas 
^trbes, alteram PimttiMPttrtam , . . nomine, 


XX diebus transiit.” — Gonii. in Poqqiua dr, 
Var, F(rrt, iv. 

1501 . — ‘ ‘ Baoanut, ” for Bacanur, is named 
in Amerigo. Vespucci's letter, giving an 
account of Da Gama's discoveries, first 
published by Baldelli Boni, ll Milion*’y 
pp. liii. ieqq, 

1516. — “Passing further forward .... 
along the coast, there are two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other Braoalor, belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
province of Tolinate (Tuiu-v-adaf Tufum or 
S. Oanara). And in them is much good 
rico grown round about these places, and 
this is loaded in many foreign ships and in 
many of Malabar. . . .” — Harbomy in Lisbon 
Coll. 294. 

1548. — “The Port of the River of Bar- 
calor pays 500 kmds (of rice as triVmte).” — 
Totnboy 246. 

1552. — “Having dispatched this vessel, 
he (V. da Gama) turned to follow his 
voyage, desiring to oroct the mdrULo (votive 
pillar) of which we have spoken ; and not 
finding a place that pleased him better, 
ho erected one on certain jslets joined (as 
it were) to the land, giving it the name of 
Sancta Maria, whence these islands are 
now called Saint Mary’s Isles, standing 
between Bacanor and Batical^, two notable 
places on that coast.”— Dr Barrosy 1. iv. 11, 

,, “ . . . the city Onor, capital of the 

kingdom, Baticaht, Bonder, Bracelor, Ba- 
canor.”— 1. ix. 1. 

1726. —“ Tn Bmeloor or BaBseloor have 
we still a factor)^ ... a little south of 
Basseloijr lies Baquanoor and the little 
River Vier.”— v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. — “The next^town to the Southward 
of Bakif\}(n [Batcul] is Barceloar, standing 
on the Hinks of a bn)ad River al^out 4 Miles 
from the 8ea .... The Dutch have a 
Factory here, only to bring uj> Rico for their 
Garrisons .... Baccanoar and MofLry lie 
between Barceloar and Mangahrcy both 
having the benefit of Rivers to export the 
large quantities of Rico that the Fields 
produce.”— J. Jlami/tony i. 284-5. [Moflri/ 
is Muikiy see Stuart, op. cit. ii. 259.] 

1780,— “St Mary's Islands Ho alo^ the 
coast N. and S, as far as off the river of 
Bacanor, or Oallianpoor, being about 6 
leagues ... In lat. 13“ 60' N., 5 leagues 
from Bacam^Ty runs the river Barsalor.” — 
Dumfs N. Dirtetorpy 5th ed. 105. 

1814.— “Bidroelore, now frequently called 
Cundapore.”— Or. Mem. iv, 109, 
also see 113 ; t2nd ed. II. 464]. 


BAOKDOEB, s. H. %-ck)r (‘ bridle- 
cord ’) ; a halter or leading rein. 

BAOKSEE. Sea nautical 

‘ aback, ^ from which it has been formed 
(Eoelmck), 
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BODEGA, n.p. The Tamil Vada- 
gwTy i.e. ‘ Northerners.’ The name iias 
at least two specitic applications : 

a. To the Telegii people \vho in- 
vaded the Tamil country from the 
kingdom of Vijavanagara (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga of the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during the later Middle 
Ages, hut e^ecially in the 16th century. 
This word first occurs in tlie letters of 
St. Francis Xavier (1544), 'whose Parava 
converts on the Tinnevelly Coast were 
much oppressed hy these people. The 
Badega language of Lucena, and other 
writers regarding that time, is the 
Telegu. The Badagas of 8t. Fr. 
Xavier’s time were in fact the emis- 
saries of the Nayaka rulers of Madura, 
using violence to exact tribute for 
those rulers, Avhilst, the Portuguese 
had conferred on the Paravas “the 
somewhat dangerous privilege of being 
Portugue^se subjects.” — See Caldwell, ll. 
of Tinnevelly y 69 ^eqq, 

1544. — “Ego ad Coraorinum Promonto- 
rium contendo ebque naviculas deduc<> xx. 
cibariis onnstos, ut miaeris illis subvoniam 
Neophytia, qui Bagadarum (read Bada- 
garum) acerrimorum Christiuni nominia 
hoatiiim torrore perculsi, relictia A'icia, in 
deaertaa iiiaulaa ae abdiderunt,” — iS. F. Xar, 
Epuii. I. vi,, ed. 1677. 

1672. — “Gena est in regno Bianagae qnos 
Badagas vocant.” — F. Avosta^ 4 h. 

1737. — ‘^lu e4 parte missionis Camatonsia 
in quA Telovguvy ut aiqpt, lingua AUget, aeu 
inter BadagOS, quinque annos vcraatus sum ; 
neque quamdiu viguerunt Adres ab illil dilec- 
tisflimA, et sanctissima Missione Pudecheriurn 
veni.” — In Xorhert^ iii. 230. 

1875. — “Mr C. P. Brown informs rao that 
the early French inissiomiries in the Guntur 
country wrote a vocabulary ‘de la langue 
Talonga, dite vulgaircment le Badega.^’ — 
Bp. CcUdweU, Dravidian Oraviviar, Intr. 
p. 33. 

b. To one of the races occupying the 
Nilgiri Hills, speiiking an old Canarese 
dialect, and being apparently a Cana- 
rese colony, long separated from the 
parent stock.— (See Bp. CaldweWs 
Gramrmr, 2nd ed., pp. 34, 125, &c.) 
[The best recent account ol this people 
IS that by Mr Thtirston in Bulletin of 
the Madras Museum, voL ii. No. 1.] 
The name of these petmle is usually in 
English corrupted to Bturghers. 

BADGEBE, s. P. bdd-glr, ‘wind- 
catch.’ An arran^ment acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into 
a house ; it is common in Persia and 


in Sind. [It is the Badhanj of Arabia, 
and the Malhaf of Egypt (Burton, Ar. 
Nights, i. 237 ; Latie, Mod. Egypt, 
i. 23.] 

1298. — “The heat is tremendous (at 
Hormus), and on that account the houses 
are built with ventilators {rentiei^s) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring the wind down into the house 
to cool it.” — Marco i*o/o, ii. 450. 

[1598. — A similar arrangement at the 
.same place is drscribed by LrMchMen. i. 51, 
Hak. 8oc.j 

1682. — At Gamron (Gombroon) “ most 
of the houses have a s(]uare tower which 
stands up far above the roof, and which in 
the upper part towards the four wind.s has 
ports and oi)enings to admit air arul catch 
the wind, which plays through those, and 
ventilates the whole house. In the heat of 
summer po<jplo lie at night at the bottom 
of these tow'ers, so as to get g(x>d rest.” — 
Nievhof Zee en Lant-Reize, ii. 79. 

[1798. — “The air in it wa.s continually 
refreshed and renewed by a c<x)l-sail, made 
like a funnel, in the manner of M. du 
namel.” — Staeorimis, Voifage, ii. 104.] 

1817. 

“ The wind-tower on the Emir’s dome 

Can scarcely win a breath from heaven.” 

Moore ^ Fi re-worrh ipper,^. 

1872. — “. . . . Badgirs or windwitchers. 
You see on every roof those diminutive 
screens of w’attlo and dab, forming acute 
angles with the hatches over which they 
project. Some are moveable,, so as to be 
turned to the S.W. between March and the 
end of July, w'hen thq, monsoon sets in from 
that quarter.” — Burton' a Sind R^eemtedy 264. 

1881.—“ A number of square turrets stick 
up all over the town ; these are b&dgirs or 
ventilators, open sometimes to all the winds, 
so|petimes only to one or twx), and divided 
inside like the flues of a gr«ct chimney, 
either to catch the draught, or to carry it 
to the several rooms below.” — Pioneer Mail. 
March ^(k.. 

BAD JOE, BAJOO, s. The Malay 
jacket (Mai. hdjy) [of wlftch many 
varieties are described by Deiinvs 
{Disc. Diet. p. 107)]. 

[c. 1610. — “^rho women (Portuguese) take 
their ease in their smocks or B^U8, which 
are more transparent and fine than the most 
delicate crape of those parts. de 

Hak. Soc. ii. 112. J 

1784.— “Over this they wear th« bacljoo, 
which resembles a morning gown, open at 
the neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.'* -^Marsdm, //. of 
Burmtra, 2nd ed. 44. 

1878. — “The general Malay costume , . , . 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, and the bajtt, 
or jacket, often of light coloured dimity, for 
undress.”— 147. 
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1883. — “They wear alx>vo it a short- 
sleeved jacket, the bajtt, beautifully toade, 
and often very tastefully decorated in fine 
needlework .” — Miss Bird^ Qoldtn GJt^rson- 
esff 139. 

BAEL, s. H. hel, Main*, bail^ from 
Skt. vilva, the Tree and Fruit of Aegle 
rmrmeJos (Correa), or ‘ Bengal Quince,’ 
as it is sometimes called, after the 
name {Marmelos de Benguala) given it 
by Garcia de Orta, who first described 
the virtues of this fruit in the treat- 
ment of dysentery, &c. These are 
noticed also by P. Vincenzo Maria and 
others, and have always been familiar 
in India. Yet they do not apptfar to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the ytiiii* 1850. It 
is a small tree, a native of various 
parts of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England. — (See Hanburij 
ami FliU'kiger^ llfv > Econ. Diet. 

i. 117 setjq.]. The shelly rind of the 
bid is in the Punjab maAe into carved 
snull'-boxes for sab* to the Afghans. 

1563. —“And iw 1 knew that it was 
called beli in Buyiiim, I on^uirod of those 
native physicians which was its proper name, 
cieifote or and they told uio that cirifote 
[h'lpfuita] was the physician's name for it.” — 
(Mreui iJe (>., if. 221 v,, 222. 

[UU4. — “One jar of Byle at ru. 5 per 
maund.” — Foster y Leltersy iii. 41.] 

1631, — Jac? Bontius describes the bel as 
inatum egdimiujn {ke.ix (piince), and s|>eak.s 
of its pulp as g<x>d t<tr dysentery and the 
chotenie imniatiein orgdxjnum. — Lib. vi. 
cap, viii. 

1672. — “The Bili plant grows to no 
greater height than that of u man [thi.'L is 
incorrect], ^thorny .... the fruit in msd 
and hardness, and nature of rind, resembles 
a pomegranate, dotted over the surface with 
little dark spots equally distributed. . . . 
With the fruit they make a decvwtion, which 
is a most efficacious remedy for dysenteries 
or fluxes, p^eeding fn)ni excessive heat. . .” 
— P. Vincenzoy 353. • 

1879. — . Oh this plain you will see 
a lar^e b41*^reo, and on it one big b61-fruit.” 
— Miss Stokesy Jiidiaii Fairy Talesy 140. 

BAFTA, B. A kind of calico, made 
especially af Baroch ; from the P6||. 
hXftdy ‘woven.’ The old Baroch bajms 
pern to have been fine goods. Nothing 
is harder than to find intelligible ex- 
planations of the distinction l>etween 
the numerous varieties of cotton stuffs 
formerly exported from India to Europe 
under a still greater variety of names ; 
names and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. Bafim however survived in 


the Tariffs till recently. \Baffxb is at 
present the name applied to a silk 
fabric. (See quotation from Yusuf 
AH belov/.) In Bengal, Charpata and 
Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton haftas 
(Birdwood, Industr. ArtSy 249).] 

1598. — “There is made great store of 
Cotton Liimen of diuors sort . . . Boffetas.” 
— Liiuchoten, p. 18. [Hak. Soc. i, 60.] 

[1605-6.— “ Kassa of the ffine.st 
TotyHy Baffa.” — Birdwo&iy First Letter Bool'y 

73. Wo have also “ Black Baffatta.” —Ibid. 

74. ] 

[1610.— “Baffata, the corgo Rs. 100."— 

DanMrSy iMitrSy i. 72.] 

1612. — “Baftas or white Callicos, from 
twontio to fortic KoyaLs the eorgeJ" — Capt. 
Sari<iy in PurrhaSy i. 347. 

1638. — “ . . . tisserans qui y font cetto 
sorto do toiles de cotton, que Ton appello 
baftas, <iui sont les plus fines do toutes 
colles <jui so font dans la Prouince do 
Guzaratta.” — Mandehfo, 128. 

1653. — “Baftas est un nom Indien (pii 
signilio dos toiles fort serr^os do cotton, 
losqucllos la plusijart vionnont do Barocho, 
villo dll Royauine de Guzerat, appartenant 
au Grand MogoL” — De la B. le douZy 515. 

1665.— “The Baftas, or Calicuts painted 
red, blue, and black, arc carried w’hite to 
Agra and Anuulalmdy in regard those cities 
are nearest the places where the Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring." — Tavernier., 
(E. T.) p. 127 ; [ed. Bally ii. 5]. 

1672. — “ Bnxich Baftas, broad and 

jmrrow." —Fryer j 86. 

1727.— "“The Baroack Baftas are famous 
throi^hout all Indian the country producing 
the best Cotton in the World.” — A, Hamilton^ 
i. 144. 

1875. — In the CalcutUi Tariff valuation of 
this year wo find Piece Goods, Cotton : 

» * * « 

Baftahs, score, Rs. 30. 

[1900. — “ Akin to the pot thdns is a fabric 
known os Bafta (literally w'ovon), produced 
in BonarOxS ; lx)dy pure silk, with hutis in 
kalalmtun or cloth ; . . . used for nngarkluuy 
koUy and women’s paijamas (Musulmans).” — 
Yusuf Aliy Mon. on Silk FahrtcSy 97.] 

It ia curious to find this word now 
ctuTcut on Lake Nyanza. The burial 
of King Mtesa’s motlier ivS spoken of : 

1883.— “Thi? chiefs half filled the nicely - 
padded coffin with bufta (bleached calico) 
. . . after that the corpse and then the 
coffin was filled up with more bttfta. . . /* — 
In Vh. Missy. Intelligencery N.8., viii, p. 643. 

BAHAB, s. ' At. boMfy Malay&l. 
bhdramy from Skt. 6/wf ra, *a load.’ A 
weight used in large trading trans- 
actions ; it varied much in different 
localities ; and though the name is of 
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Indian origin it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, ana carried by them to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluccas. In the 
Indian islands the hahcir is generally 
reckoned as equal to 3 peciUS (q.v.), 
or 400 avoirdupois. But there was 
a different hahdr in use for ditlerent 
articles of merchandise ; or, rather, 
each article had a special surplus allow- 
ance in weighing, which practieall}^ 
made a difterent baJufr (see PICOTA). 
1‘Mr, Skeat says that it is now uni- 
formly equal to 400 lbs. av. in the 
British dominions in the Malay Pen- 
insula ; but Klinktu’t gives it as the 
equivalent of 12 of Agar-agar ; 

6 of cinnamon ; 3 of Tripang.] 

1498. — . . and begged him to send to 
the King his Lord a bagar of cinnamon, and 
another of clove . . . for sample ” (a modra), 
— Hoteiro de V, da Ganui^ 78. 

1506. — “ Tn Cananor el suo Re si ^ xentil, c 
qiii nasce zz. {Le. zenzeri or ‘ginger’) ; ma li 
zz. }x>chi e non cnsi l)oni come quelli de 
C’olciit, e suo peso .si chiama baar, che sono 
K. (Cantari) 4 da Lisbona .”— dt 
Leonardo Ca* Masser^ 26. 

1510. — “If the merchandise about which 
they treat be spices, they deal by the hafuir^ 
which bahar weighs three of our cantari /' — 
Varthema, p. 170. 

1516. — “It (Malacca) has got such a quan- 
tity of ^old, that the great merchants do 
not estimate their projierty, nor reckon 
otherwise than by l»aftars of gold, which are 
4 quintals to each babar.” — Barhom, 193. 

1552. — ‘ ‘ 300 bahares of pepper. ” — (hdan- 
heda^ ii. 301. Correa writes bares, its does 
also Couto. 

1554. — “The baar of nuts {noz) contains 
20 fara^olas, and 5 maunds more of picota ; 
thus the 6(tar, with its picoia^ contitins 20^ | 
fara9olas. . . .” — A. NtuieSy 6. 

c. 1569. — “ After this I saw one that w'ould 
have given a barre of Pepper, which i.s two 
Quintals and a halfe, for a little Measure of 
water, and he could not have it.”— 61 
Fredericke^ in Hakl. ii. 358. 

1598. — “Each Bbar of Handa weigheth 
830 cedUnoi China.” — Linscfwten^ 34: [Hak. 
Soc. i. 118]. 

1606.--“. . . their came in his company 
a Portugal! Souldier, whkrh brought a 
Warrant from the Capitaine to the Gouemor 
of ManUlia^ to trade with vs, and likewise 
to giue Johk Eoger$^ for his pains a Bahar of 
Clones/'^Mida/eton's Voyage^ D. 2. 5. 

1613.— “ Porque os naturaes na queUe 

S poasuyao muytos bAras de ouro.”— 
de. Erediaf 4 u. 

[1802.— “That at the proper season for 
ga^enng the pepper and for a PaJlam 
weighing 18 rupees and IJ Vietmm 120 of 
which at© ecpial to a Tulavi or Afannd weigh- 
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ing 1,782 rupees, calculating, at which 
standard for one barom or Candy the 
Sircar's price is Rs. 120.” — Prod, at Makihar^ 
in LogaUf iii. 348. This makes the barom 
eciual to 650 lbs.] 

BAHAUDUR, s. H. Bahddur, ‘a 
hero, or (‘hampioii.’ It is a title affixed 
commonly to the names of European 
officers in Indian documents, or when 
spoken of (jeremoniously by native.s 
(c.g, “Jones Sfiliih Bahcl.dur^\ in which 
use it may compared with “the 
gallant officer ” of Parliamentary 
courtesy, or the Illmtrisdmo Signore of 
the Italians. It was (jonferred as a 
title of honour by the Great Mogul 
and hy other native ])rinc(‘s [while 
ill Persia it was often a])plied to slaves 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 114)]. Thus 
it was particularly affected to tht* end 
of his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it 
had been given by the Raja of Mysore 
(see quotation from John Lindsfiy 
below [and Wilks, My soar, Madras 
reprint, i. 280]). lialuidar and Sirddr 
Bahadur are juso the official titles of 
members of 6he 2nd and 1st classes 
resnectively of the Orfier of Britisli 
Inaia, established for native officers 
of the army in 1837. [The title of 
Rde Bahadur is also conferred upon 
Hindu civil officers.] 

As conferred by the (Jov.rt of Delhi 
the usual gradation of titles was 
(ascending): — 1. BAIuldur ; 2. Bahddur 
Jang ; 3. Bahddur vA-JJavUih ; 4. 

Bahddur ul-mullc. At Hydembad they 
had also BaMdur uUUmrd {Kirt:- 
p^rick, ill Tippo</s Lett^s, 354). 
[Many such titles of Eui^Jpeans will 
he found in North Indian N. A* Q., 
i. 35, ]|i43, 179 ; iv. 17.] 

In Anglo-Indian collo<piial parlance 
the word denotes a haughty or pompous 
persoiuige, exercising h,is briff authority 
with a strong sense his own im* 
portance ; a don rather than a 
swaggerer, lliackeray, who derived 
from his Indian birth and connections 
a humorous felicity in the use of 
Ajiglo-Indian expressions, has not 
omitted tins serviceable word, lu 
that brilliant burlescpie, the Memoirs 
of Magor Oahigan, we have the 
Mahratta traitor Bobachee Bahavder, 
It is said also tliat Mr Cannix^s 
malicious wit bestowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who was not less great as 
a talker tlian as a soldier ana states- 
man, the title, not included in the 
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Great Mogul’s repertory, of BaJmuder 
Jaw.^ 

Bahadur is one of the terms which 
the hosts of Chingiz Khan brought 
^^^ith them from the Mongol Steppes. 
In the Mongol genealogies we hnd 
Yesugai Bahdaur, tne father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Suhutai Bahadur^ 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Ruasia, twice to that of 
Northern ('hina. In Sanang Setzen’s 
])oetical annals of the Mongols, as 
rendered l>y 1. J. Schmidt, the word 
is written Jicujhatur^ whence in Riussian 
liogatir still siirvive^s as a memento 
prohahly of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or chamjiiou.’ It 
occurs often in the old Russian e}>ic 
ballads in this sense ; and is also an- 
])lied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as enrly 
as 1240, but in a])plication to Mongol 
leaders. In Polish it is found as i)o- 
/mfv/r, and in Hungarian as — this 

last being in fact the po])u]ar Mongol 
]>ronunciation of } inghat ur. In Tuiki 
also this elision of tin* gflttural extends 
to the sjH*lling, and the word becomes 
BatuTy as we find it in the Diets, of 
Vambery and l^ivet de Courteille. 
In Manchu also the. word Uikes the 
form of Baturuy ex])ressed in Cliinese 
characters 'as fhi4u4u the Kirghiz 
has it as Batgr ; the Altiii-Tataric ?is 
Paatiyry and tin* other dialects even 
as Magathyr. But- the singular history 
of the word is not yet entirely tohl. 
Benfey has suggestecl that the word 
originatec^in Skt. bhaga-dhara (‘ha|h>i- 
uess.j»o«8essing’).J But the late 
lamented Prof. A. 8chiefin‘r, who 
favoured us with a note ^on the 
subject, was strongly of opinion that 
the wor<J, was ratlier a corruption 
‘Hhrough dissimulation of the conso- 
nant," of ^;he Zbnd hagha-^futhra ‘Son 
of Oexh^ and thus but another form 
thie famous term Paghfur, hy which 
tha old Persians rendered tlu Chinese 
Tim-tsz (‘ Son of Heaven ’), applying it 
to the Emperor of China. 


* At LoM W<}Ue8lfliy*s table, Major MalcoUn 
menponcKl as a notable fact that h« and three of 
his brothers liad oiice met together in India. 

. Malcolm, <ndte impossiUe!” said 

the Gfoyernor-Cleneral Malcolm persisteil. “ No, 
no, said Lord Wellesley, “ if four Malcolms had 
1?^ j/ have heard the noise all over 

India I 


iJeoordef, 1876, vll. 894, and Kova- 
l0hV$Mon9ol im. No. 106a 
t Orient und Oeoicisni, 1 187. 
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1280-90. — In an eccentric Persian poem 
purposely stuffed with Mongol expressions, 
written by Purbaha Jam! in praise of 
Arghun Khan of Persia, of which Hammer 
has given a German translation, wo have 
the following : — 

“ The (heat Kaan names thee his Ulvgh- 
Bitek'cfn [Great Secrettiry], 

Seeing thou art bitekehi and Beh&dir to 
Ijoot ; 

O Well- beloved, the yartlgh [rfescript] that 
thou dost issue is obeyed 

By l\irk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian ! ” 

Uesvh, der Gold, llordt^ 461. 

c. 1400. — “1 ordained that every Ameer 
who slM)iild reduce a Kingdom, or defeat 
an army, should bo exalted by three things : 
by a title t>f honour, by the Tvtjh [Yak’s 
tail standard], and by the Nitkkiira [great 
kettle drum] ; and should be dignified by 
the title of Bahaudur.” — Tinwur^s InxtituteSy 
283 ; see alscj 291-293. 

1404. — “E olios le dixeron q aquel era 
uno de los valiStos e Bahadlires q’en el 
linage del Seilor auia.”— CVanyo, § Ixxxix. 

,, E cl home 5 este haze e mas vino 
beue dizen que os Banadur, quo dizen elles 
fK)r ht>mom rezio.” — Do. § cxii. 

1407. — “Tlio Prince mounted, escorted by 
n tr(K>p of Bahadurs, who were always 
alwnit his \>QTAoii,''-~Aidumv:dPs Hht. in 
Not. ct Ext. xiv. 126. 

1536.-- (As a proper name.) “Itaq illo 
jx)t©nti8simus Rox Badur, Iridiao universa© 
terror, a ,quo nonulli regnd Pori maximi 
<luodam rogis teiiori affirmant. . . .’’—Letter 
from John HI. of Portugal to Pope Paul 

Hardly any native name occui*s more 
frequently in the Portuguese Hi.st. of 
India than this of Badur — viz. Baha- 
dur Shiih, the warlike and powerful 
king of Guzerat (1526-37), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunha, at Diu. 

1754. — “The Kltgeem Tartam . . . aro 
divided into three JfordaAy under the 
Government of a Kfuin. That part which 
iKjrders on the Russian dominit)ns was under 
the authority of Jean lieeky whose name on 
all occasions was honoured with the title of 
Bater.”— //anM?t<y, i. 239. The name Jean 
Heek is probably Jandu>ky a name which on© 
finds among the hordes as far back as th© 
early part of the 14th century (see ihn 
Rafutay ii. 397^ 

1759.— “From Shah Alum Bahadre, son 
of Alum Guire, the Groat Mogul, and suc- 
cessor of the Empire, to Colonel Sabut Jung 
Bahadra’* {ie. Clive).— Letter in 

p. 168. 

We have said that the title Bekauder 
{BahMur) was one by which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day. Thus in the two next 
quotations": 
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1781.— Sheikh Hussein upon the guard 
tells me that our army has beat the Bebau- 
der [i.e. Hyder Alij, and that peace was 
making. Another sepoy in the afternoon 
tells us that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras.” — 
(hptmty of Hon, John Lindsny^ in Lim of 
ilie Lindsay $y iii. 296. 

1800. — “One lac of Behaudry pagodas.” 
— Wellington^ i. 148. 

1801. — “Thomas, who was much in liquor, 
now turned round to his sowar.% and said — 

* Could any one have stopped Sahib Bahau- 
door at this gate but one month ago ? ’ ‘ No, 

no,’ replied they; on which ” — ^ikomei\ 

Mil. Mem, i. 236. 

1872.—“. . , the word ‘Bahidur’ . . . 
(at the Mogul’s Court) . . . was only used 
iis an epithet. Ahmed Shah used it as a 
title and ordered his name to be read in the 
Friday prayer as ’Miijahid ud din Mu- 
hammad AbCi naijr Ahmad Sh^h Bahddur. 
Hence also ^ KammnX BahadlU,’ the name 
by which the E. I. Company is still known 
in India. The modern ‘ Khan Bahddur ’ is, 
in Bengal, by permission assumed by Mu* 
hiimmodan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindu 
Deputy Magistrates assume ‘ (i)li Bahadur ' ; 
it stands, of course, for ‘ Khan-i-Bahddur, ’ 
‘the courageous Khan.’ The compound, 
however, is a modern abnormal one ; for 
‘Kh^n’ was conferred by the Dihli Em- 
perors, and so also ‘ Bahjidur ’ and ‘ BahiCdur 
Kh4n,’ but not ‘Khin Bfihitdur.’” — Prof. 
Bloikrnann^ in Ind. Antifiwiryy i. 261. 

1876. — “ Reverencing at the same time 
bravery, dash, and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) were always 
ready to follow the standard of any batyr, 
or hero, s . . who might appear on the 
stage.” — SchuyW^H TttrkfHtun, i. 33. 

1878. — “Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for the 
successful general, and the bestowal of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu, or ‘Bravo,’ on 
some of the most distinguished brigadiers, 
are probably all the honours which await the 
return of a triumphal army. The reward 
which fell to the share of ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ 
for the ’^art he took in the suppression of 
the Taipinp: rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
and the title of Baturu has lately been 
l>estowed on Mr Mesny for years of faithful 
.service against the rebels in the province of 
Kweichow .” — Saturday Rev., Aug. 10, p. 182. 

,, “There is nothing of the great 
babawder about him.” — Atftenou'unif No. 
2670, p. 851. 

1879. — “This strictly' pr<^ibitiv 0 Pro- 
clamation is issued by the Provincial Ad- 
ministrative Board of Likim . . . and 
("hang, Brevet-Provincial Judge, chief of the 
Foochow Likim Central Office, Taot’al for 
special service, and Bat’uru with the title 
of ‘ Awe-inspiring Brave ’ ” — Transl. of /Vo- 
danwXion against the cultivation of Ilie Poppy 
in Foochow, July 1879. 

BAHIEWUTTEEA, s. Guj . hifkir- 
vxM, A species of outlawry in 


Guzerat ; hdhirwatld, the individual 
practising the offence. It consists “ in 
the Rajpoots or Grassias making their 
ryots and dependants (juit their native 
village, which is suffered to reiiiaiu 
waste ; the Grasda with his brethren 
then retire.^ to some asylum, whence 
lie may carry on his dejjredatious witli 
impunity. Being well acqiuunted with 
the country, ana the redress of in- 
juries being common cause with tlie 
incmber.s of every family, the Bahir- 
wutteea has littu? to fear from those 
who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and he is in consequence 
enabled to coiiimit v'ei’v extensive 
mischief.” — Col. Walker^ (|Uoted in 
Forbes, R(fs Mdkty 2nd ed., p. 254-5. 
Col. Walker derives the name from 
hdhir, ‘ out,’ and wdf, ‘ a road. ; [To<i, 
ill a note t.o the pas,s;ige <iuoted below, 
say.s “ this term is a compound of bar 
(bdhir) and wuttan (watan\ literally 
ex 2>atruV^] 

[1829. — “ This petty chiefUiiu, whu enjoyed 
the distinctive epithet of outlaw (hanoattia)^ 
wa.sof the Sonigumi clan.” . . . — Pers. Narr.^ 
in (//fcyiqCJalcutta reprint), i. 724.] 

The origin of most of the brigandage 
in Sicily is almost- wdiiit is here 
described in Kattiwilr. 

BAIKEEE, s. The Bombay name 
for the Barking-deer. It (luzarati 
bekri; and acc. to Jerd/m and[Blandford, 
Mammalia, 533] Malir. bekra or bakar, 
but this is not in Moles worth’s Diet. 
[Forsytli {Iliyhbinda of 0. ]). 470) 

gives the Goiid and Korku names as 
Bhtrki, which may be the original]. 

1879. — “ Any one who has shot baikri on 
the spurs of the Ghats can toll how it is 
possible unerringly to mark down these little 
beasts, taking up their position for the day 
in the early dawn.” — Overl. Times of India, 
Suppt. May 12, Ih. c 

BAJBA, 8. H. bdjrtl and bdjrl (iV- 
nidllaria sj/icata, Willden.). One of 
tlie tall millets forming a dry crop in 
many jmits of India. Forties calls it 
hahjeree (Or. Mem, ii. 406 ; [2ud ed. i* 
167), and hajeree (i. 23)]. 

^844.—“ The ground (at Maharajpore) 
waa g6Ui^i^|M(^ with bajree, full 5 or 

6 feet mliMirXcrd Eilenborough, in Jnd, 
Admin^ 4l4. ^ 

^ BAKIE-KHiiNi, s. P.-H. hdqir- 
hhdnl; a kind of cake almost exactly 
resembling pie-crust, said to owe ita 
name to its inventor, Bdhir Khdn, 
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[1871. — “The best kind (of native cakes) i 
are baka kanab and ^ sheer DwJd * (Sheer- 
maul).*’ — Riddelfy 2nd. Uomest, Econ. 386.] 

BALACHONG, BLACHONG, s. 

Malay haldchdn; [acc. to Mr Skeat 
the standard Malay is hlachany in 
full helackan.] The characteristic 
condiment of the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, composed of prawns, 
mrdiiies, and other small fish, allowed 
to ferment in a heap, and then mashed 
up with salt. [Air Skeat says that 
it is often, if not always, trodaen out 
like grapes.] Marsden calls it ‘a 
species of caviare,’ winch is hardly 
fair to caviare. It is the iigd^ 
(Ngapee) of the Burmese, and trdM 
of the Javanese, and is ])robahly, as 
(hav'furd s;iys, the Roman garum. 
One of us, who has witnessed the 
process of j>rej)ariiig ngd/pi on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disposed I 
to agree with the Venetian Gasparo { 
Balbi (1583), who wi\s “he would! 
rather smell a dead dog, to say nothing 
of eating it” (f. 125r). But when 
this experience is absefit it may be 
nn)re tolerable. 

1688. — Danipier writes it Balachaun, 
ii. 28. 

1727 . — Bdnkasdjf is funious for making: i 
Ballichang, a Sauce made of dried Shrimps, 
(V>d-po|>per,«Salt, .‘uul a Sea -weed or Orass, 
all well mixed and beaten up to the (V»n- 
sistency of thick MitsUird.” — A. Hamilton^ 
ii. 194. The same author, in speaking? of 
Pegu, calls the like sauce I^rock (44), which 
was probably the Talain name. It api>oars 
also in Sonnorat under the form 2*rox 
(ii. 306). . 

1784. — ^lachang ... is esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Malays, and is by 
them exported to the west of India, ... It. 
is a species of caviare, and is extremely 
offensive and disgusting to person.s who arc 
not accustomed t<^ it.”— H. of 
Hnmatray 2«s(d ed. 67. 

Xim.—mMeWJ^Ind'namnU. Keon. }>. 227) 
gives a receipt for Ballachong, of which the 
basis is prawns, to which are added chillies, 
salt, garlic, tamarind juice, &c.] 

1883.—“^. . blachang—a Malay pre- 
paration much relished hy European lovers 
of decomposed cheese. . — Mm 23udy 

ifoldenr Ck&rsonesey 9o. 

^ BAI1AGBLA.UT, used m n.p. ; P. 
hald.y ‘above,’ H. Mabr., &c., ‘a 
jjiaas,’ — the country ‘above the passes/ 
%.e. above the passes over the range of 
niountains which we call the “ Western 
Goauta.” The mistaken idea tliat 
^hdt means ‘mountains* causes Forbes 


to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
below. The expression may be illus- 
trated by the old Scotch phrases re- 
garding “below and above the Pass” 
of so and so, implying Lowlands and 
Highlands. 

c. 1662. — “All these things were brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
hy land in Bisnega, and Bala^te, and 
Cambay,” — Correa^ ed, Ld. Stanley, Hak. 
Soc. p. 344. 

1563. — “ H. Ijot us get on horseback .and 
go fur a ride ; and as wo go you shall toll me 
what is the meaning of iVizamosha (Nizama- 
luco), ftir you often speak to me of .such a 
ponson. 

“ O. 1 will toll you now that he is King in 
the Bagalate (misprint for lialagate)^ whoso 
father J have often attended medically, and 
the son himself .sometimes. From him 1 
have received from time to time more than 
12,000 pardaos ; and he offered me a salary 
of 40,000 pardaos if I would visit him for so 
many months every year, hut 1 would not 
accept .” — f farcin Orta, f. 33^'. 

1698.— “This high land on the toppe is 
very hatte and good U) Viuild ujx^n, called 
Balagatte.”— 20; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 65 ; cf. i. 235). 

,, “ Ballagrute, that is to .say, above the 
hill, for Haifa is above, and (fatfi is a 
hill. . . 19; [Hak. Soc. i. 169]. 

1614.— “The coast of Coromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Tolingana .” — Sttinsburgy i. 301. 

1666. — “Balagate est uno des riche.s 
Provinces dn Urand Mogol. . . . Kile est 
au midi do cello do Candich.” — Thf’mxoty 
V. 216. 

1673. — “. . . opening the way.s to Bali- 
gaot, that Merchants might with safej.v bring 
down their (xtKxis to Port .” — Fnjery 78, 

c. 1760.--'“ The Ball-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called from 
Baf. mountiin, o.\\d gatty flat[!], because one 
part of them affords largo and delicious 
plains on their summit, little known to 
Europeans.” — f/msr, i. 231. 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are also absurd misdescriptions ; — 

1806.— “Bala Ghaut, the higher or upper 
(2 ant or Ofuiaty a range of mountains so called 
to distinguish them from the Payen Ghauts, 
the lower Ghauts or Piissos. of 

iwfrf in E, hfdmy 28. 

1813.—“ Inftomo parts this tmet is called 
the Balla-Oaut, or high mountains ; to divS- 
tinguish them from the lower Gaut, nearer 
the aeiu ” — Forhesy Or. Mem. i. 206 ; [2nd ed, 
i. 119]. 

BALASOBE, n.p. A town and 
district of Oris-sa ; the site of one of 
the earliest English factories in the 
“Bay,** established in 1642, and then 
an important seaport ; supposed to be 
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properly Bdleharay Skt. hdla^ ‘strong,’ 
Uvara, ‘lord,’ j)erliaps with reference 
to Krishna, Another phice of the 
same name in Madras, an isolated peak, 
6762' high, lat. 11° 41' 43", is said to 
take its name from the Asura Bana. 

1676.~- 

“ When in the vale of Balaser I foupfht. 

And from Bengal the captive Monarch 
brought.” 

Dn/dmy Aicnnigzehfi ii. 1. 

1727. — “The Sea-shore of Balasore being 
very low, and the Depths of Water very 
gradual from the Strand, make Ships in 
Ballasore Koad keep a good Distance from 
the Shore ; for in 4 or 5 Vathoms, thej|& ride 
8 Leagues off.” — A. Hamilton^ i. 31)7. 

BALAlSS, s. a kind of ruby, or 
rather a rose- red spi nolle. This is 
not an Anglo-Indian word, but it is 
a word of Asiatic origin, occurring 
frequently in old tnivellers. It is a 
corruption of Balakhsht, a popular 
form of Badakhshl, because these rubies 
came from the famous mines on tlie 
Upper Oxus, in one of the districts 
subject to Badaklishan. [See Vamh&ij, 
SkddieSy 255 ; Bally Tavernier y i, 382 «.] 

c. 1350. — “The mounttiins of Badakhshan 
have given their name to the Badakhshi ruby, 
vulgarly called aZ-Balakhsh.”— /6/i Bafntay 
hi. 59, 394. 

1404. — “Tenia (Tamerlan) vestido vna 
ropa et vn pafio de «eda raso sin lavores o 
c la cabef^ tenia vn sombrero blaco alto 
con un Balax en cima e con aljofar e 
piedras.” — Ciav^o, § cx. 

1616.-— “These balasses are found in 
Balaxayo, which is a kingdom of the main- 
land near Pegu and Bengal.” — liarbom, 213. 
This is very bad geography for Barlxm, who 
is usually accurate and judicious, but it is 
surpassed in much later days. 

1581.-— “I could never understand from 
whence those that be called Balassi come.” 
— Caesar Frederickey in Ifakf. ii. 372. 

[1598. — “The Ballayeses are likewise sold 
by weight.” — Linschoteriy Hak. Soc. ii. 150.] 

1611. — “Of Ballace Rubies little and 
great, good and bad, there are single two 
thousand pieces” (in Ak bar’s treasury). — 

IlawkinSy in Fnrekasy i. 217. 

[1616.— “Fair pearls, BallMt rubies.”— 
Fosfery LeUerSy iv. 248.] 

1668.— “Les Royaumes de Pegou, d’oh 
viennent les rubis balets.”— la Bmllaye- 
le-Ooiiz, 126. 

1673.— “The la»t sort is called a Ballaoe 
Ruby, which is not in so much esteem as the 
Spinell, because it is not so well coloured.” 
■^Fryery 215. 

1681.— “. , . ay ciertos balaXM^ que 
ilma^ candidos, que son como loe dia- 
mantes. -^Martiim de la 12. 


1689. — . . The Bftlace Ruby is sup- 
posed by some to have taken its name from 
Palatiu7Hy or Palace ; . . . . the most pro- 
bable Conjecture is that of Marc^is Panhts 
Vevetusy that it is l>orrow*d from the 
Country, where they are found in greatest 
Plentio. . . .” — Ovingtmy 588. 


BALCONY, s. Not an Anglo- 
Indian word, but sometimes regarded 
as of OricntAl origin ; a thing more 
than doubtful. ^ The etymology alluded 
to by Mr. Scrliiiyler and by tlie lamented 
William Gill in the (pioLitions below, 
is not new, though we do not know 
who first siiggestea it. Neither do we 
know whether the word halaganiy which 
Eru^an (Tr. in Sibertay E. T. i. 116) tells 
us IS the name given to the wooden 
booths at the Nijiiei Fair, be the sfiine 
P. word or no. Wedgwood, Littre, 
[and the N.E.D.] connect balcony with 
the word which appears in English as 
balky and witli the Italian halcOy ‘a 
.scatfolding’ and the like, aLso used for 
‘a box’ at the ])lay. Balcoy as well as 

f alcoy is a form occurring in early 
Lilian. Tlntfe Franc, da Buti, coni- 
lueiitiiig on Dante (1385-87), sjiys : 
^^Bako e hiogo alto done si monta e 
scende.” Hence naturally would be 
formed halconcy which we have in Giov. 
Villani, in Boccactuo and in Petrarch. 
Mamizzi {Vocabolario It.) ihmws balcoyie 
as==Jinestra {?). ^ 

It may be noted as to the modern 
prommeiatiou that whilst ordinaiy 
mortals (imluding among verse- 
writers Scott and Lot^khart, Tennyson 
anh Hood) accent the word^fw a dactyl 
{bdlc6nf)y the de Ui creW, if W(i 

, are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last generation make it, as Co'wper 
does below, an amphibrach (hdkAny ) : 
“ Xanthus his nanfie with those of 
heavenly birth, But called Scamander 
by the sous of eiirth 1 ’* [According to 
the N.E.l), the present pronunciation, 
“which,” said Sam. Rogers, “makes me 
sick,” wag, established al)out^825.] 

c. 1348. — “B al continuo vkjra piano di 
belle donne a’ baloolii.”-~(;^mv. Viltaniy 
X. 132-4. 

c. 1340-60— 

“ II figUuol di Latona avea gik nove 
Volte guardato dal baloon sovrnno, 
i* Per qttella, ch’alcun tempo mosae 

1 suoi sospir, ed or gli altrui oommove in 
y&no, 

Petrareay JKtW, Pte^ i. Bonn. 
ed. Fiaa, 1805. 
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c. 1840-50.- 

Ma si com’ uom talor che piange, a parte 
Vede cosa cho gli occhi, e ’1 cor allotta, 

Cofil colei per ch'io son in prigione 
•Standosi ad un balcoue, 

Ohe fh sola a’ suoi di cosa perfetta 

Clominciai a mirar con tale desio 

Ohe me stesso, e ’1 mio mal pose in oblfo : 

I ’era in terra, e ’1 cor mio in Paradise. ” 

Petrurcttf Rhnfi, Pte. ii. Canzone 4. 

1645-52. — “When the King sits to cfo 
Justice, I observe that he comes into the 
Balcone that hK)ks int# the Hazzii.” — 
Tacernierj E. T. ii. 64 ; [ed, JJalf, i. 152], 

1667. — “And be it further enacted, That 
in the Front of all Houses, hereafter to bo 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
C'ommon Council shall be declared to be 
High Streets, Balconies Four bVxjt broad 
with Rails and Ikirs of Iron . . . shall be 

placed ’’—Act 19 Oar. II., cap. 3, 

sect. 13. (Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London.) 

1783. 

“ At Edmonton his loving wdfo 
From the balcdnT spied 
Her tender husband, worid’ring much 
To see how he did ride.” 

• Johi Oihna, 

1805.- • 

“ For from the lofty balc6ny, 

Hung trumpet, .shalrn and iwultory.” 

lAiy of tke L(Ut MhuM, 

1833.— 

“ Under tower and balcOny, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead j>alo betwoen^tho houses high.” 

Teimifmn’st Lad if of 

1876. — “The houses (in Turkistan) are 
generally of but one story, though somotimos 
there is a small upper room called bala^kkana 
(P. 6a /a, upper, and khnnu, room) wh^fice 
we get ouijbalcony.”— Tnrkuftcut. 
i. 120. 

1880. — “ Bdld Hi/lnd moans ‘ upper house,’ 
or * upper place,' and is apfdied to the room 
built over the archway by which the ckdppd 
JehdiUl is entered, and from it, bv the way, 
we got ouPVord * Balcony. ’ MS. Jouriml 
in Persia of OapUiin W'j, (////, R.E. 

BALOON. BALLOON, &c., s. A 
rowing vessel formerly used iii various 
I)art8 of tHb Indies, the liasis* of which 
was a large «canoe, or * dug-out.’ There 
is a Mahr. word balydnWf a kind of 
Imrge, wiiich is probably the original. 
{See Bombay Qmetteer, xiv, 26.] 

1539. — **E embareando-se . . . partio, eo 
forjo accompanhando dez ou doze baldes ate 
a llha de Upe, , , A'afo, eh. xiv, • 
1634.-- 

tempo da terra para a armada 
Baloea, e cal’ luzes cmzar vimoe. ♦ 

MaUtca Ci>n^ii(adaf iii. 44. 


1673. — “ITie President commanded his 
own Saloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me.” — Fryer ^ 70. 

17,55. — “The Burmas has now Eighty 
Ballongs, none of which as great Guns.^’ 
— Letter from Capt, R. Jachm, in Daln/mple 
Or, Repert. i. 195. 

1811. — “ This is the simplest of all l)oats, 
and consists merely of the tnink of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extromitie.s of which 
pieces of wood are applied, to represent a 
stern and prow ; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small bamlwus without 
nails ; no iron whatsoever enters into their 
oonstruction. . . . The BalaumB are used 
in the district of Chittagong.”— iii. 

BALSORA, BUSSOEA, &c., n.p. 
These old forms used to be familiar 
from their use in the popular version 
of the Arabian Nights after (Mland. 
The place is the sea-port city of Basra 
at the mouth of the Shat-al-’Arab, or 
United Euphrates and Tigris. [Burtcjn 
{At, Nights, x. 1) writes Btusorah,'] 

1298. — “There is also on the river as you 
go from Baudas to Kisi, a groat city called 
Bastra .surrounded by wot^s in which grow 
the best dates in the world .” — Marco ro!o, 
Bk. i. ch. 6, 

c. 1580. — “BalEUira, altrimentc dotta 
Bassora, una cittk posta nell’ Arabia, la 
<pialo al presento e aignoroggiata dal Turco 
. . , h cittk di gran negocio di spetiarie, di 
droghe, e altre merci cho uengono di Ormiis ; 

alxjndante di dattoli, risi, egrani.” — BaJU, 
f. 32/. 

[1,598, — “The town of BalBOra; also 
Bassora.” — Linschoieii, Hak. Soc. i. 45.] 

1671.— 

“ From Atropatia and the neighbouring 
plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 

Of Susuina to Balsara’s Haven. . 

Piiradise Regained, iii. 

1747. — “He (the Prest. of Bombay) further 
advises us that they have wrote our Honblo. 
Masters of the Ijoss of Madrass by way of 
BuBsero, the 7th of November.” — Ft, kft, 
Jktmd Cmm,, 8th January 1746-7. MS. in 
India Office. 

[Also see CONBO,] 

BALTY, s. H. hdUly ‘a bucket,’ 
[which Platts very improbably con- 
nects with tSkt. wlrf, ‘water’], is the 
Port. 6aWe. 

bAlwab, s. This is the native 
servant’s form of ‘barber,’ sliaped by 
the ‘ striving after meaning ’ as ml%odr, 
for bdlwdldi i,e. ‘capillarius/ ‘hair-man.’ 
It often takes the further form b&l-bilr, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
P. hUrfdan^ ‘ to cut,’ quasi ‘ hair-cutter.’ 
But though now ob^lete^ there was 
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also (see both Menimki and Vulkrs s.v.) 
a Persian word hdrhdr^ for a barber or 
surgeon, from which came this Turkish 
term “ Le J?er5^-bachi, ([ui fait la barbe 
au Pacha,” which we find (c. 1674) in 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine 
Oallana, pubd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). 
It looks as if this must have been an 
early loan from Europe. 

BAMBOO, s. Applied to many 
gigantic grasses, of which Bambusa 
arundinami and B. vulgaris are the 
most commonly cultivated ; but there 
are many other species of the same 
and allied genei’a in usti ; natives of 
tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 
This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Canarese hdnbu [or as the Madras 
Admin. Man. (Gloss, s.v.) writes it, 
hombu^ which is said to be “onoma- 
topaeic from the crackling and ex- 
plosions when they burn”]. Marsden 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
Malay. Cra^vfu^d stiys it is certainly 
used on the west coast of Sumatra as 
a native word, but that it is elsewhere 
unknown U) the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is buluh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
before the end of the IGth century to 
indicate the jirobabijity that we adopted 
the W’ord, like so many others, through 
them. We believe that the correct 
Canarese word is bamm. In the 16th 
century the form in the Concan ap]>ears 
to have been mambu^ or at least it 
was so represented by the Portuguese. 
Rumphius seems to suggest a cpiaint 
onomatopoeia: “ vehementissimos edunt 
ictus et sonitus, quum incendio com- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
Bambu, Banibu, facile exauditur.” — 
(Herb. Arnb. iv. 17.) •[Mr. Skeat 

writes : “ Although buluh is the stan- 
dard Malay, and hambu apparently 
introduced, I think barribu is the form 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, 
which is quite a different language 
from high Javanese. Even in low* 
Javanese, however, it may be a bor- 
rowed word. It looks curiously like 
a trade corruption of the common 
Malay word samcmhu^ which means 


the well-known ‘Malacca cane,' both 
the bamboo and the Malacca cane 
being articles of export. Klinkert 
says that the samanwu is a kind of 
rattan, which was used as a walking- 
stick, and which was called the Malacca 
cane by the English. This Malacca 
cane and the rattan ‘bamboo cane' 
referred to by Sir H. Yule must surely 
be identical. The fuller Malay name 
is actually rotnyi sumamhu, whicli is 
given as the ^piivalent of Calamus 
Bcipionum^ Lour, by Mr. Ridley in his 
Plant List (J.E.A.S.., July 1897).] 

The term applied to tdbdshlr (Taba- 
sheer), a siliceous concretion in the 
bamboo, in our first quottition seems 
to show that bambu or mambu was 
one of the words which the Portuguese 
inherited from au earlier use bv Persian 
or Arab traders. But we have not 
been s\u*cessful in finding other proof 
of this. With reference to sakkar- 
mambu Ritter says : “ That this drug 
{Tabashir\ as a product of the bamboo- 
cane, is to this (lay known in India by 
the name of ^arar Mambu is a thing 
which no one needs to be told” (ix. 334). 
But in fact the name seems now entirely 
unknown. 

It is possible that the (/hnarese word 
is a vernacular corruption, or develo]>- 
ment, of the Skt. vama [»r vambha], 
from the former of which comes the 
l|l bdfis. Bamboo does not occur, so 
far as we can find, in aiiy of the earlier 
16th-century books, which employ canna 
or the like. 

in England the term bamboo-cane 
is habitually ap]>lied to tt* kind of 
walking-stick, which is formed not 
from any bamboo but from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
30 tr» 35 years ago there existed along 
the hi^h road betjveen Putnfey Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
bamboos of considerable extent ; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the pijesent writers. 

1563.-— “The peoj)!© from whom it {taha- 
shir) is got call it .^ar-mafilbum .... 
because the canes of that plant are called 
by the Indians mambu.”— 194. 

1678. — “Some of these (canes), especially 
in Malabar, are foimd so large that the 
people make use of them as boats {ewhar- 
cacumes) not opening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so a 
couple of naked blacks go upon it , . . eaeb 
of them at his own end of the mambu fin 
orig. mSbu] (so they call it), being provided 
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with two paddies, one in each hand .... 
and so upon a cane of this kind the folk 
pass across, and sitting with their legs 
clinging naked.”— O'. Acosta^ Tractado^ 296. 

Again : 

, and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of these canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 
CJroeodiles or Caymoins (as they call them) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
great and ferocious lizards)” [lagartos ], — 

Iht’d. 297, 

These pass.ages are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, ^esias, in what wo 
have regarded as one of his greatest l>ouncos, 
viz. his story of Indian canes big enough to 
1 m) used as boats. 

1586. — “All the houses are made of canes, 
which they call Bambos, and bee covered 
with Strawe.” — Fitch^ in Jftd/. ii. 391. 

1598. — “. , . a thicke rcode as big as a 
man’s Jegge, which is called Bambus.” — 
Llnschottn, 56; |Hak. Soc. i. 195J. 

1608.-- lava rnultas prod licit arundines 
grossas, cpuis Manbu vocant.” — /Vma Para 
Jtin. N(vmfis in Indium (Houtman’s 
p. 36. 

c. 1610. — “ Les Portugais ot los Indiens ne 
i4c sonicnt point d’autres bastons |x>ur jxirter 
leurs palampiins ou litieres. lls rappcllent 

jKirtout Bambou.”— /'yrtfrd, i. 237; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 329J. 

1615. — “These two kings (of Canilioja and 
Slum) have neyther Horses, nor any fiery 
Instruments: but make use only of bowes, 
and a certaine kind of pike, made of a 
kiiottio wood like Canes, called Bambuc. 
which is Exceeding strong, though pliant 
and supple for vso .” — he Mon forty 33. 

1621. — “These Forts will better apjioare 
b) the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
year Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo.” — 
Letter in l*'nrchu», i. 699. 

1623. — “Among the other trees therp was 
an imm^lise quantity of bambil, or very 
large Indian canes, and all clothed and 
covered with pretty green foliage that went 
creejiing up them.^’— /^. (klla Valley ii. 640 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 220J. 

c. 1666. — “Cette machine ost suspendue h 
line longue barre qiie Ton appelle Pambou.” 
'•^Theentoty v. 162. * (This spelling recurs 
throughout a cnapter describing palankins, 
though elsewhere the traveller writes 
kimhou,) 

1673.—“ A Bambo, which is a long hollow 
cane.”— JFri/fr, 34. 

1727. — “The City (Ava) tho’ groat and 
populous, is only built of Bambou canes.” 
— A. IfamUtony ii. 47. 

1865.— “When I speak of bamboo huts, 
I mean to say that post and walls, wall- 
plates and rafters, floor and thatch and tho 
withes Uiat^ bind them, are all of bamboo. 
In fact it mij^ht almost be said that among 
the lndoi>0hme8e nations the staff of life is 
* a Scaffolding and ladders, land- 

ihg^jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation- 
wheels and scoops, oars, masts and yards, 


spears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, 
Dow-string and (juivor, oil-cans, water-stoup» 
and cooking-pots, pipe-sticks, conduits, 
clothe.s-boxes, pan -boxes, dinner - trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, pai>er, these are but a few 
of the articles that are made from the 
bamboo.” — Yule^ MLmon to AvUy p. 153, 
To these may be added, from a cursory 
inspection of a collection in one of th® 
museums at Kew, combs, mugs, sun-blinds, 
cage.s, grotesque carvings, brushes, fans, 
.shirts, sailvS, teapots, pipes and harps. 

Bamboos are sometimes popularly 
distinguished (after a native idiom) 
as Ilia I e and female; the latter em- 
bracing all tile common species with 
hollow sti*ms, the former title being 
applied to a certain kind (in fact, a sp. 
of a distinct genus, Dendromlamus 
strict us)y which has a solid or ne^irly 
solid core, and is much used for 
bludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
shafts. It IS remar kalde that this 
])opiilar distinction by sex was known 
to Ctesias (c. b.c. 400) who says that 
the Indian reeds were divided into 
male and female, the male having no 

4yT€p(Ji)ifrjv. 

One of the jiresent writers has seen 
(and ]>artaken of) rice cooked in a joint 
of bamboo, among the Kbyens, a hill- 
people of Arakan. And Mr Mark- 
nam mentions tlie same practice as 
prevalent among thi* Chunchos and 
savage aborigines on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes (/, R. Geog. Soc, xxv. 
155). An endeavour was made in 
Pegu in 1855 to procure the largest 
obtainable bamlioo. It wfis a little 
over 10 inches in diameter. But 
CliLsius st-ates that he had seen two 
great specimens in the University at 
Leyden, 30*feet long and from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Ceylon (1882), speaks 
of bamboo-stems at Peridenia, “e/ich 
from a foot to two feet thick.” 
We can obtain no corroboration of 
anything approiiching 2 feet. — ^ee 
Gray’s note on Pyrardy Hak. Soc, 
i. 330.] • 

BAMO) n.p. Burm. Bha-maw^ Shan 
ManmaWj* in Chinese Sin-Ka% ‘New- 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Irawadi, where one of the chief routes 
from China abuts on that river ; re- 
garded as the early home of the 
Karens, [(McMahon^ Karens of the 
Golden Cker,^ 103.)] The old Shan 
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town of Bani6 was on the Tapeng R., 
about 20 m. east of the Irawadi, and 
it is supposed that the English factory 
alluded to in the quotations was there. 

[1684. — “A Settlement at Bammoo upon 
the confines of China,” — Pringle. Madras 
Vom.y iii. 102.] 

1759. — ‘‘This branch seems formerly to 
have been driven from the Establishment at 
Pnmmoo,” — Dalrymple^ Oi\ Reji.j i. 111. 

BANANA, a. Tlie fruit gf Musa 
paradisatca, and M. sapienfum of 
Linnaeus, but now reduced to one 
species under the latter name by R. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
India, though one hears it in the 
Straits Settlements. The word itself 
is said by De Orta to have (iome from 
Guinea ; so also Pigafetta (see below). 
The matter will be more conveniently 
treated under PLANTAIN. Prof. 
Robertson Smith points out that the 
coincidence of this name with the Ar. 
handriy ‘fingers or toes,’ and banana^ ‘a 
single finger or toe,’ can hardly be 
accidental. The fruit, as we learn 
from Mukadchisi, grew in Palestine 
before the Crusades ; and that it is 
known in littjrature only as mauz 
would not prove that the fruit was 
not somewhere ixipularly known as 
‘lingers.’ It is possible that the 
Araos, through whom probably the 
fruit found its way to W. Africa, 
may have transmitted with it a name 
like this ; though liistorical evidence 
is still to seek. [Mr. Skeat writes : 
“ It is curious that in Norwegian and 
Banish (and I believe in Swedish! 
the exact Malay word which 

is unknown in England, is used. 
Prof. Skeat thinks this may be be- 
cause we had adopted the word banana 
liefore the word pisang Was brought 
to Europe at all.”] 

1668. — “The Arab '^lls these 7mnia or 
amusa; there are c^iapters on the subject 
in Avicenna and djlmpn, and they call 
them by this name/ does Basis also. 
Moreover, in Guinea tl»y have these figs, 
and call them banaitae.” — Gcurde., 93r. 

1598.—“ Other fruits there are termed 
Banajua, which we think to be the Muses 
of Egypt and Soria * . . but here they 
cut them yearly, to the end they may bear 
the better.” — Tr. of Pige^etUds Oongo^ in 
Harieian Coll. ii. 563 (also in Purmut^ 
ii. 1008.) ' ' 

c. 1610.— “Oes banim (marginal rubric 
BaanaiieB) que ies Portugais appellent figues 
dli^e, and aux Maldives CuSXi.’’— 
dc Zawf, i. 85; [Hak. Soo, i. 118]. The 


Maidive word is here the same as H. Ml 
(Skt. hadala). 

1673. — “Bonanoes, which are a sort of 
Plantain^ though less, yet much more 
grateful .” — Fnjery 40. 

1686.— “The Bonano tree is exactly like 
the Plantain for shape and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smaller.”— 
JJampier, i. 316. # 

BANCHOOT, BETEECHOOT, as. 

Terms of abus^ which we should 
hesitnte to print if their odious mean- 
ing were not obscure “ to the general.” 
If it were known tt) the Englishmen 
who sometimes use the words, we 
believe there are few who would not 
.slirink from such brutality. Some- 
what similar in character seem the 
words which Saul in his rage flings 
at his noble sou (1 Siim. xx. 30). 

1638. — “L*on nous monstra k vne demy 
lieue de la ville vn sepulchre, qu’ils appellent 
Bety-chuit, c’ost k dire la vergogne de^la 
fill© decouverte .” — Mandrhloy Paris, 1659, 
142. See also Vedentijn^ iv. 157. 

There is a ^.handsome tomb ami 
mos(pie to the N. of Ahmedabad, 
erected by Hajji Malik Bahu-ud-diii, 
a wazir of Sultan Mohammed BigJim, 
in memory of his wife Btbl Achat or 
Achhutj and probably the vile story 
to which the 17th-century .travellers 
refer is founded only on a vulgar 
misrepresentation of WiLs name. 

1^8.— “Bety-chuit ; dat is (onder oer- 
bredinge gesproocken) in ouse tale to soggen, 
u Dochters Schaemelhoyt ." — Van Twisty 16. 

1792. — “The officer (of Tippoo’s troops) 
who Jed, on being challenged in Moors 
answered (Agari que logue)^ ‘We belong to 
the advance —the title of Lally's brigade, 
supposing the i>eoplo ho saw to bo their own 
Europeans, whose uniform also is red ; bat 
soon discovering his mistake the com* 
raandant called out {FeHnghy Banchoot!— 
chelow) * they are the rascally English ! 
Make off ’ ; in which he s«?t the cor^ a 
ready example .” — DirmCs Narrative^ 147. 

BANGOOK, n.p. The modern 
capital of Siam, properly Bang-hok; see 
explanation by Bp. Pallegoix in quota- 
tion. It had been the site of forts 
erected on the ascent of the Henam 
to the old capital Aymthia, by Constan- 
tine Phaulcon in 1676 ; h§re the 
modem city was established as the 
seat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of Ayuthia (see TOBEA) by the 
Burmese in that year, ' It is uncertain 
if the first quotation refer to Bancock. 
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1662.—“. . . and Bamplacot, which 
stands at the mouth of the Menam.” — 
JiarroSy I. ix. 1. 

1611. — “They had arrived in the Hoad of 
the fifteenth of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathome high water. . . . 
The Towne lyeth some thirtie leagues vp 
along the Kiuer, whither they sent newes 
of their arrival!. The Sabander (see SHAH- 
BTTNDEB) and the Governor of Mancook 
(a jdace scituated by the Riuer), came backe 
with the Messengers to roceiue his Majesties 
Letters, but chiefly for the presents ex- 
pected.” — P, WilliaMmn FiL>ru% in PurckaSf 
1. 321. 

1727. — The Ship arrived at Bencock, a 
(.’astle about half-way up, where it is cus- 
tomary for all Ships to put their Guns 
ashore.” — vl. HamUton^ i. 363. 

1860. — “Civitas regia tria habetnomina: 

. , . ban per contractionem Ban^fkSk, 

pagus oleastrorum, eat nomen primitivum 
tjuod hodie etiam vulgo usurpatur.” — 
PalUgmx^ dram. Linguae TtuiLf ilangkok, 

18.60, p. 167. 

BANDANNA, a This term is 
properly applied to the rich yellow 
nr red silk handkerchief, with diamond 
Spots left white by pressure a])plied 
to prevent their receiving the dye. 
The etymolo^ may he g?itnered from 
Shakespejir’s Diet., which gives “Ihiw- 
(iknii : 1. A mode of dveing in which 
the cloth is tied in different places, 
to prevent the jMirts tied from receiv- 
ing the dy^ ; ... 3. A kind of silk 
cloth” A class ou caste in Guzerat 
who do this kind of jireparation f(sr 
dyeing are called Bimdhdrd (Druvi- 
mond). [Such handkerchiefs are known 
in S. India a.s Pulicat handkerchiefs. 
(Uoth dye^ in this way is in ITpilhr 
India known as CkUnrl, A full ac- 
count of the process will be found in 
Journ. Ind. Art, ii. 63, and K. M. 
Hadiss Mon. on Dyes imd Dyeing y 
V- 36.] 

c. 1590. — “His Majd^ty improved this 
department in foifl* ways. . . . Thirdlyy in 
stuffs as , . . B^ndhntin, ChhXnty AkLik."* 
i. 91. * 

1752.— “The Cossombazor nierchants 
having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
tios^ ordiimry bandaimoeB, and chappos.”— 

IS13. — “oBandannoea , , , 800,” — Milhum 
(List of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton), ii. 22 i7 

1848. — “Mr Scape, lately admitted part- 
ner into the enreat Galoutta House of Fogle, 
r ake, and Craokipan . . . ^king Fake’s 
plane, who retired to a princely Park in 
{the Fogles have long been out of 
the and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be 

raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna), 


. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
misery and ruin .” — Vanity Fair^ ii. ch. 2.6. 

1866. — “*Of course,’ said Toogood, 
wiping bis eyes with a large red bandana 
handkerchief. ‘By all means, come along, 
Major.’ The major had turned his face 
away, and he also was weeping .” — Last 
Chronkfe of Harsety ii. 362. 

, 1875. — “In Calcutta Tariff Valuations: 
‘Piece goods silk: Bandanah Choppahs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score . . . 
11.6 Rsr « 

BANDABEE, s. Mahr. Bhandarly 
the name of the caste or occupation. 
It is applied at Bombay to the class 
of peojne (of a low cast(j) who tend 
the coco-j^alm gardens in the island, 
and draw^ toddy, and who at one time 
formed a local militia. [It has no 
connection with the more common 
Dhdnddriy ‘ a treasurer or storekeeper.’] 

1548. — . . . certain duties collected 
from the bandarys who draw the toddy 
(jfwm) from the aldeas. . . — S. Dotelhoy 

TombOy 203. 

1644. — “The people . . . are all Chris- 
tians, or at least the greater jmrt of them 
consisting of artizans, carpenters, cJuivdark 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandaris), wlioso business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-palms, and corumbk (see 
KOONBEE) who till the ground. . . — 

Bot'arroy MS. 

1673. — “The President ... if ho go 
abroad, the Bandarines and Moors under 
two Standards march l>efore him.”— /'’ry<’r, 
68. 

„ . . besides 60 Field-pieces ready 

in their Oarria^».s upon oocii.sion to attend 
the Militia and BandarineB.” — Ibid. 66. 

c. 1760. — *‘ There is also on the island kept 
up a sort of militia, composed of the land- 
tillers, and bandareeB, whoso living depends 
chiefly on the cultivation of the coco-nut 
trees.”— L 46. 

1808. — “. , . Whilst on the Brab trees the 
cast of BhundareeB paid a due for oxtmet- 
ing the liquor.” — Bomhay Rtgnhitimy i. .of 
1808, sect. vi. para. 2. 

1810. — “Her husband oame homo, laden 
with toddy for distilliiig; He is a bandar! 
or toddy-gatheror .” — Maria thaham, 26. 

c. 18^.— “(^ the BhundareeB the most 
remarkable usage is their fondness for a 
peculiar species of longj trumpet, called 
Bhmgaleey which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the privi- 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain 
Btate occasions. — R. Mnrphyy in Tr. Bo. 
Oeog. Soc. i. 131. 

1883.— “We have received a letter from 
one of the large Bhundarriea in the cit^, 
pointing out that the tax on toddy trees is 
now Rs, 18 (? Rs. 1, 8 <w.) per tappM toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 
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Ro. 1 per tree ; he urges that the Bom- 
luiy toddy -drawers are entitled to the privi- 
lege of practising their trade free of license, 
in consideration of the military services 
rendered by their ancestors in garrisoning 
Bombay town and island, when the Dutch 
fleet advanced towards it in 1670 .” — Times of 
India {Mail\ July 17th. 

BANDEJAH, s. Port, handeja^ ‘ a 
salver/ ‘a tray to imt presexit<s on.’ 
We have seen the word used only in 
the following j>assages : — * 

1621. — “We and the Hollanders went to 
vizet Semi Dono, and we carid hyra a bottcll 
of strong water, and an other of S{)anish 
wine, with a great box (or bandeja) of sweet 
broad.” — Coch's JHamj^ ii. 143. 

[1717.— “Received the /^hirnwund {see 
FIBHAUN) from Captain Boddnm in a 
bandaye couered with a rich piece of Atla.ss 
(see ATLAS).”— iJianii Hak. Soc. 
ii. ccclx.J 

1747. — “Making a small (’ott (see COT) 
and a rattiin BandijaB for the Nabol) .... 
(Pagoda.s) 4: 32: 21.”— J(W. Expmses at 
Fort St. band. Jany., MS. Records in India 
oji<e. 

c, 1760. — {Betel) in largo companies is 
brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguese name, 
Bandejahfl, something like our tea-boards.” 
— Orose^ i, 237. 

1766.— “To Monurbad Dowla Nabob — 

B. A. r. 

1 Pair Pistols . 216 0 0 

2 China Bandazes 172 12 9” 
— Lord Cliee s JJurhar Charffes, in Long, 433. 

Bandaja appears in the Manilla Vocahnlar 
of Blumentritt as used there for the present 
of cakes and sweetmeats, tastefully packed 
in an elegant basket, and sent to the priest, 
from the wedding feast." It corresjKmds 
therefore to the Indian tidli (see DOLLY). 

BANDEL, n.p. The name of the 
old Portuguese settlement in Bengal 
about a mile above Hoogly, where there 
still exists a monastery, said to be the 
oldest church in Bengal (see Imp, 
Gazeteer). The name is a Port, corrup- 
tion of bandar, ‘ the wjbarf ’ ; and in 
this shape the word was applied among 
the Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in Correa, under 1541-42, we 
find mention of a porU in the Bed 
Sea, near the mouth, called Bandel 
do8 Malemos C of the Pilots ’). Chitta- 
gong is callea Bandel de ChatigUo {e,g, 
in Bocarro, p. 444), corresponding to 
Bandar Chdtgdm in the Autobiog. of 
•Jabangir {Elliot, vi. 326). [lu the 
Diary of Sir T. Roe (see below) it is 
applied to Qombrooill and in the 
following passage the original no doubt 
runs Baniar-i-am^hU or HUgli^Bandar, 


[1616. — “To this Purpose took Bandell 
theyr foort on the Mayne.” — Sir T, Roe, 
Hak. Soc. i. 129.] 

1631. — “. . . these Europeans increased 
in number, and erected large substantial 
buildings, which they fortified with cannons, 
muskete, and other implements of war. In 
due course a comsiiderable place grew up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
HUgll .” — 'Ahlul Ilinnld, in Elliot, vii. 32. 

1753. — “. . . les dtablissements form€.s 
poiir assurer leur commerce sont situAs sur 
les bords de cotte rivi^sro. (Jclui des P<;rtu- 
gais, qu’ils ont l'h>pel<j Bandel, en adoptant 
le terme Persan de Bender, qui signific port, 
est aujourd’hui reduit 5, peu de chose . . et 
il cst prcs(]uo contigu a Ug^* remontant.” 
— JlAnrille^ Edaircksentens, p. 64, 

1782. — “There are five European factories 
within the space of 20 mile.s, on the opposite 
banks of the river Ganges in Bengal ; 
Uoughly, or Bandell, the Portuguese Presi- 
dency :*C3iinaurn, the Dutch; Chandonia- 
gore, the French ; Birampore, the Danish ; 
and CalcutUi, the English.” — Price* s Ohserm- 
tions, &c., p. 51. In Price*. ^ Tracts, i. 

BANDICOOT, .s. CV)rr. from the 
Telegu pandi-kokku, lit. ‘pig-rat.’ 
The name has s]>read all over India, 
as applied tA the great rat calltKl by 
natural ists Mun nialaharicua (Shaw), 
Mus gigardem (Hardwicke), Mus handi- 
eota (Bechstein), handivota 

(Blanford, ]>. 425)]. The word 
now used also in Queensland, [and 
i.s the origin of tlie name of th(i 
famous Bendigo gold-field (3 ser. N: cb (/. 
ix. 97)]. 

c. 13^10. — “In Lesser India there be some* 
rats as big as foxes, and venomous exceed- 
ingly .” — Friar Jordan m, Hak. Soc. 29. 

1343. — “They imprison in the dun- 
geons (of Dwaiglr, Le, DauldlTibad) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeoas enormous rats, bigger 
than cats. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can't stand against 
them, for they would get the worst of it.. 
So they are only caught by stratagem. I 
have seen these ra^s at ^waiglr, and much 
amazed 1 was ! ” — Ihn BcUuta, iv. 47. 

Fryer seems to exaggerate worse than 
the Moor : 

1673.— “For Vermin, the strongest huge- 
Rats as big as our Pigs, which burrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry.”— Aryrr, 116. « 

The followingsurprisingly confound® 
two entirely different animals : 

1789.— “The Bandicoot, or musk rat, i» 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else.”* 
— Munro, Narrative, 32. See tinjSKrBAT. 

[1828.— “They be called BmndY-OUtoa.”' 
—Or. Bpwiing Mag, i. 128.] 
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1879. -“I shall never forgot my first 
night here (on the Cocos Islands). As soon 
as the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousiinds upon thousands of rats, in 
size equal to a bandicoot, appeared.” — 
PoUok, Sport in B. Brnniah^ Ac., n. 14. 

1880. — “They (wild dogs in Queensland) 
hunted Kangaroo when in numbers .... 
i)ut usually preferred smaller and more 
cjasily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and ‘possums.” — BfarJewood's Mag.^ Jan., 
p. 65. 

(1880. — “In England the Collector is to 
be found riding at anchor'^n the Bandicoot 
( Hub.”— -4 hrigh'Mavkugy Twentij-ou*^ Daifu^ 

87.] 

BANDICOY, «. Tli(‘ colbxiuial 
ill S. India of the fruit (»f 
tinvtdentus; Tamil mndai-khdi.^ 
i.e. unripe fruit of the venda% callecj 
in H. Ihcmli. 8ee BENDY. 

BANDO ! H. imperative hmuJho, \ 
‘tie or make fast.' “This and ]>roh- i 
ahly other Indian words liave heen ! 
naturalised in the docks on tlie Thames 
freipiented by Lasc.ar crews. I have 
lieard a London lighte^’-man, in the 
Victoria Docks, throw a ro])e ashore 
to anotlier Londoner, calling out, 
Bando ! Keatingc.) 

BANDY, s. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, Ituggv, or cart. This word 
is usual in both tin* S. and W. Pre.si- 
dcncie.s, but is imknown in Bengal, 
and in the N.W.P. It is the Tamil 
vaiuji, Telug. 6awdi, ‘a cart or vehicle.' 
The word, as hendt, is also u.sed in 
Java. [Mr Skeat writes — “Klinl^crt 
has ‘a chaise or caleche,' 

but I have not heard tlie word in 
standard Malay, though Clifford and 
Swett. have hendu^ ‘a kind of sedan- 
chair carried by men,’ and the com- 
moner word tandu ‘a sedan-chair or 
litter,' which I Jiave*lieard in Selangor. 
Wilkinsem says that/ kenta {i.e. kreta 
hendi) is used to signify any two- 
wheeled vehicle in Johor.”] 

1791,— “To be sold, an elegant new and 
fashionable Bandy, with copper panels, lined 
with Morocco leather.” — J/adrtw CownW*, 
29th Sept. 

1800.— “No wheel-carriages can be used 
in Canara, not even a buffalo-bandy.'’— 
letter of AV T. Munro^ in Lifty i. 248* 

^ 1 810. — ‘ ‘ None but open carriages are used 
m Ceylon ; we therefore wont in bandits, or, 
m plain English, A/am Graham^ 88. 

1826,-*“ Those persons who have not 
European coachmen have the horses of their 
. . . ‘bandies’ or gigs, led by these men. 


. . . Gigs and hackeries all go here (in 
Ceylon) by the name of bandy.''— Helm' 
(od. 1844), ii. 152. 

1829. — “ A mighty solemn old man, seated 
in an open bundy (read kindy) (as a gig with 
a head that has an opening behind is called) 
at Madras,” — Mem. of Col. Mountain^ 2ud 
ed. 84. 

1860. — “Bullock bandies, covered with 
cajans met us.” — Tenvent's Ceylon^ ii. 146. 

1862.— “At Coimbatore I bought a bandy 
or country cart of the simplest construction.” 
— Markliam's Peru and Jndia^ 393. 

BANG, BHANG, s. H. hMmu tJie 
dried leaves and small stalks of hemp 
{i.e. Cannabis indim\ used to cause 
intoxication, eitlier by smoking, or 
when eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat 
(see MAJOON). Hashish of the Arabs 
is substantially tlie same ; Birdw<x>d 
.says it “con.sists of the tender to]).? 

1 of the plants after flowering.’' [Bha^ig 
I i.s nsiially derived from ^t. ohauga^ 
‘breaking,’ but Burton derives both 
it and the Ar. hanj from the old Coptic 
Nibnnj, “meaning a preparation of 
hem]) ; and here it is easy to recognise 
the Homeric Nepentfie.” 

“On the other hand, not a few apply the 
word to the henbane {hyoscyamiis niqer) so 
much used in mediieval Europe. The K.4mi!s 
evidently means henbane, distinguishing it 
from Hashfsh ‘ rascal's grass, ’ i.e. 

the herb Panttigruelion. . . The use of Bhang 
doubtless dates from the dawn of civilisation, 
who.se earliest .social pleasures would be in- 
ebriants. Herodotus (iv. c. 75) shows the 
Scythians burning the seeds (leaves and 
capsules) in worship and becoming dnnik 
ujKm the fumes, a.s do the S. African Bush- 
men of the present day,” — (Jr«6, yighU. 
i. 65.)1 

1563. — “The great Sultan Badur told 
Martini Affonzo de Souza, for whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom ho told all hi.s 
secrets, that when in the night he had a 
desire to visit Ik^rtugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he had 
to do was to eat a little basgue. . . 
Garcia, f. 2tb ^ 

lf)78.-“Bangue is a plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabis of the Latins . . , 
the Arabs call this Bangue ^ Axis'” {i.e. 
Hashish). — C. 360*61. 

* 1598. — “Tffcy have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, as Amfion, or Opium, Camfora, 
Basgue and Sandall Wood,” — Linschoten, 
19^; [Hak. Sue. i. 61 ; also see ii. 115]. 

1606.—“ 0 mais do tSpo estava cheo de 
baii^e.”"~f7aMif'ea, 93. 

1638.—“ II se fit apporter vn petit cabinet 
d’or .... dont il tira deux layettes, et prit 
dans Tvno do Vofdon, ou opium, et dans 
Tautre du bengi. qui eat vne certaine drogue 
ou poudro, dont ils se seruent pour s’exoiter k 
la luxure,”— Paris, 1659, 160. 
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1685. — “1 have two sorts of the Bangrue. 
which were sent from two several places of 
the East Indies ; they both differ much from 
our Hemp^ although they seem to differ 
most us to their magnitude.” ~/>r,' Ham 
Sloane to Mr, Bay, in Ray's Correspondence, 
1848, p. 160. 

1678.— ** Bang (a pleasant intoxicating 
Seed mixed with Milk). . . 91. 

1711. — *'Bang has likewise its Vertues 
attributed to it ; for being used as Tea, it 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
the Quantity they take.” — Lml'yer, 61. 

1727. — Before the^ engage in a Fight, 
they drink Bang, which is made of a Seed 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality.” — A. HamiHon, i. 131. 

1768. — “Most of the troops, as is customary' 
during the agitations of this festival, had 
eaten plentifully of bang. . . — Omie, 

i. 194. 

1784. — . . it does not appear that the 

use of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
resembles the hemp of Europe, ... is 
considered even by the most rigid (Hindoo) 
a breach of the law. ForsUr, Jpiimey, 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. • 

1789. — “A shop of Bang may he kept with 
a capital of no more than two shillings, or 
one rupee. It is only some mats stretched 
under some tree, where the Bangeras of the 
town, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble 
to drink Bang. ” — Note on tSefr Mutaqkerin, 
iii. 808. 

1868.— 

The Hemp — with w'hich wo used to hang 
Our prison pets, yon felon gang, — 

In Extern climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic i>owers 
(yan lap us in Elysian bowers ; * 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

O’er a flask of rosy wine.” 

Lord Neares, 

BANGED — is also used as a parti- 
ciple, for ‘.stimulated by hang,^ e.g, 
hanged up to the eyes.” 

BANGLE, s. H. bangrl or hangrl. 
The original word properly means a 
rinjg of coloured glass jw^orii on the 
wriat by women ; [the churl of N. 
India;] but bangle is applied to any 
native rin^-bracelet, ana also to an 
anklet or ring of any kiijd worn on 
the ankle or W. Indian silver bangles 
on the wrist nave recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803.— “To the cutieM he gave a heavy 
pair of gold bangles, of which he consider- 
ably enhanced the value by putting them on 
his wrists with hit own hand|,”— Journal of 
Sir J, Bichollt, in note to Wellington De- 
spofcAa, ed. 1837, ii. 873. 

1809,— “Bangles, or biiicelet»,”-*if«m 
Graham, 13. 


1810.— “Some wear ... a stout silver 
ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrah [Ear<X] on either wrist.” — Willmni- 
son, V. M. i.*305. 

1826. — “ T am paid with the silver bangles 
of my enemy, and his cash to boot.” — Fan- 
durang Hari, 27 ; [ed. 1873, i. 36]. 

1873. — “Year after year ho found some 
excuse for coming up to Sirnuxjri — now a 
proposal for a tax on bangles, now a scheme 
for a new mode of Hindustani pronunciation.” 
— The True Reformer, i. 24. 

BANOUN, s‘— See BRINJAin.. 

BANGUB, s. Hind, hangar. In 
Upper India this name is given to 
the higher j)arts of the plain country 
on which tlje towuis stand — the older 
alluvdum — in coiitradistinction to the 
khd(kir [Khadir] or lower alluvium im- 
mediately bordering the great rivers, 
and forming llie limit of tbeir inunda- 
tion and modern divagations ; the 
kluhlar having been cut out from the 
hangar by the river. Medlicott s}>ells 
hhdngar (Mail, of Geol, of hidia, i. 404). 

BANGY, BANGHY, &c. 8. H. fea- 
hahgl, Mahr. hangi; Skt. vihahgamd, 
and vihangikd, 

a. A shoulder-yoke for (carrying 

loads, the yoke or bangy resting on 
tlie .shoulder, while the loa^ is appor- 
tioned at either end in two eipial 
weights, and generally hung by cords. 
The milkmaid’s yoke is the nearest 
approach to a survival of the bangy- 
staff ill England. Also such a yoke 
with its i»air of baskets or boxes. — 
(See PITAERAH). % 

b. Hence a pircel post, carried 
originally , in this way, was called 
bangy or dawk^bangy, even when the 
irimitive rinxie of transj)ort had long 
)ecome obsolete. “A baugy jiarcel” 
is a jiarcel receive'd or, sent by such 
post. 

a.— 

1789.— . 

“ But I’ll give them 2000, with Bhanges 
and Coolies, 

With elephants, camels, with hockerios 
and doolies,” % 

LeUers of Simpkin the Second, p. 57. 

1803.— “We take with us indeed, in six 
banghirs, suffleient changes of linen,”— 
LdTvalefUia, i,. 67* 

1810.— “The btm^-teollah, that is the 
bearer who carries me bangy, supports the 
bamboo on his i^oulder, so as to eouipoise 
the baskets suspended at each end/— Wil^- 
liomeon, V, AT. i. 823. 
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[1843. — “ I engaged eight bearers to carry 
my palankeen. Besides these I had four 
banghy-&Mr(iar*, men vfho arc each obliged 
to carry forty pound weight, in small 
wooden or tin boxes, called petAuraJut .^* — 
Traveler's axcourU^ Carey^ Goaa Old Days^ 
ii.91.] 

b. — 

c. 1844. — “I will forward with this by 
bhangy ddlt a copy of Capt. Moresby’s 
Survey of the Kod Sea.”-— <SVr (/. ArtkvTf in 
l/ul. Admin, of Lord Kllenhorough^ p. 221. 

1873.—'“The officers of bis regiment . . . 
subscribed to buy the young pei^jile a set of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee service 
(got up by dawk banghee ... at not 
much more than 200 per cent, in advance 
of the English price.”— 7’/«' Trut^ Rtfortnt-r^ 

i. r>7. 

BANJO, s. Thougl. this is a West- I 
and not East-Indian term, it may be 
worth while to introduce the following 
older form of the word : 

1764.— 

“ Pennit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

To the wild banshaw's melancholy 
sound.”— Uraingrr^ iv. 

See also Dartre for oxanfiilo of banjore, 
[and N.E.D for banjer]. * 

BANKSHALL, s. a. A ware- j 
house, b. The otlice of a Harlwiiir 
Master or other Port Authority. In 
the for!iier*sense tin*, word is still used 
in S. India ; in Jlengal the latter i.s 
the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. As the 
(^aleutta ottiee stands on the Iambi of 
the Hoody, the name is, we believe, 
often accepted a.s having some in- 
definite reference to this ]K)sition. 
And in a laW w^ork we find ])ositive 
and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which w^e 
quote below. In Java the word has 
a specific applifiation to the open hall 
of audience, 8upportA‘d by w^(X)den 
pillars without walls, which forms 
part of every princely residence. The 
word is used in Sea Hindiustani, in 
the forms bamdr^ and bangsdl for a 
‘ store-room ’ (Roebuck), 

Bmhskall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign 
tradei*s in India, And its use not 
only by Oortea (c. 1661) but by King 
John (1524), witn the riularly-fonued 
Portugese plural of woms in shows 
now early it was adopted by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, Correa does not 


even explain it, as is his usual practice 
with Indian terms. 

More* than one serious etymology 
lias been suggested -(1). Crawfurd 
takes it to be the Malay word hangsal^ 
defined Iw him in his Malay Diet, 
thus : “ (S.) A shed ; a storehouse ; a 
workshop ; « porch ; a covered jkih- 
sage” (see J. Ind. Archip. iv. 182). 
[Mr Hkeat adds that it also means in 
Mahiy ‘half-hitsked paddy, ^ and ‘fallen 
timber, of which the outer layer has 
rotted and only the core remains.’] 
But it is probable that the Malay word, 
though marked by Crawfurd (“J.”) 
as Javanese in origin, is a corruption 
<»f one of tbe two following : 

(2) Beng. hankoHdla., from Skt. hanih 
or myik^ ‘trade,’ and .sV/Za, ‘a hall.’ 
This is Wilson’s etymolog\\ 

(3) . Skt. bJulpdcisdlu^ (3anar. b1m)j^ 
ddsdlCy Malay ill . pandiidUi^ Tam. punda- 
.idlai or paiuiabisdlai^ ‘a storehouse 
or magazine.’ 

It is ditticult to decide wdiich of the 
two last is the original word ; the 
prevalence of the second in S. India 
is an argument in its favour ; and the 
substituti(ni of g for d would be in 
accordance with a ])h(>netic practice of 
not uncommon occurreiice. 

a.— 

c. 1315. — “ For the bandar there is in 
every island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
lmil<iing, which they call bajan^&r [evi- 
dently for ftauja^nr^ i.e. Arabic spelling for 
kinga-ylr] where the Governor . . . collects 
all the giKKls, and there sella or barters 
them.””/5» Biduta^ iv. 120. 

[1520. — “Collected in hts bamgasal” (in 
the Maldives). — D(h\ da Torrtdo Tombo, 
p. 4.52.] 

1524.— A grant from K. John to the City 
of Gem, .says: “that henceforward even 
if no market rent in the city is collected 
from the bacac4s, vir.. those at which arc 
sold honey, oil, butter, Mre betel), 
spices, and clo^a, for permission to sell 
such things in’ the said ba.var4sy it is our 
pleasure tnat they shall sell them freel}".” 
A note says : “ Apparently the word should 
Iw Imagoes, or b^cacaes, or IxingagaeSf 
which then signified any place to sell thin^, 
but now jMirticularly a wooden house."— 
Archiv, Rortug, Or., Fasc. ii. 43. 

1561.—“ ... in the benga^aea, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment/’ — 
Correa, Lendus, i. 2, 260. 

1610.— The form and use of the word have 
led P. Teixeira into a c\irious confusion (as 
it would seem) when, sneaking of foreigners 
at Ormus, he s^s: “hay muehoa gentiles, 
Baneanes [see EAJVTAN], Bangasahre. y 
Cambayatys ’’—where the word in it^ics 
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probably represents Bmigahfs, Le, Bengalis 
\lleL de Jlanmz^ 18). 

c. 1610. — “Le facteur du Roy chresticn 
des Maldiues tenoit sa banquesalle ou 
plustost cellior, snr lo bord de la mor en 
I’islo de MaM.” — Vyrai'd de Luml, ed. 1679, 
i. 65 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 85 ; also see i. 267]. 

1613. — “The other sottloment of Yler 
. . , with hou.ses of wood thittched extends 
... to the fields of Tanjonpacer, where 
there is a bailgasal or sentry’s house wthout 
other defense .” — UiHliuho de Krediiiy 6. 

1623. — “Ban^sal, a shed (or barn), or j 
•often also a roof without walls to sit under, | 
sheltered from the rain or sun.” — j 
WillenSy Vocahuhirium^ &c., ins’ Graveii- 
haage ; repr. Batavia, 1706. 

1734-5.--“ Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
for the house poles, country reapers. &c., 
necessary for housebuilding.” — In Wheeler^ 
hi. 148. 

1748. — “A little below the town of Warupo 
. . . These people {eortuynidorea) build a house 
for each .shi}>. . . . They are called by us 
banksalls. In these we deposit the rigging 
and yards of the vessel, chests, wator-<*a.sks, 
and every thing that incommodes us aboard.” 
■—A Voffinje to the K. Indira in 1717 and 
1748 (1762). p. 294. It appears from this 
book (p. 118) that the place in (Junton 
River w’as known as Banksall Iftland. 

17.50-.52. — “One of the first things on 
arriving here (Canton River) is to yirocure a 
baxLCShall, that i.s, a groat house, con- 
structed of bamlxio and mats ... in which 
the stores of the ship are laid up.”~-*l 
Votfage, &c., by 01 of Tone n ... in a scries 
of letters to Dr LinnaaiH, Tramsl. by J. R. 
Forster (with Osbeck’.s Voyage), 1771. 

1783. — “These people {Cliiffui.% &.c., from 
India, at Achin) . . . on their arrival im- 
mediately build, by contract with the 
natives, houses of bamboo, like what in 
China at Warapo is called bankshall, very 
regular, on a convenient spot close to the 
river,” — Forretit^ V. to Mn’gui, 41. 

17 g 8 . — “ Banksauls— Storehouses for de- 
positing ship.s’ stores in, while the ships are 
unlading and refitting.”— Vomh. 
(Stockdale), 

1853 . — “The East India tVmipany for 
seventy years had a large banksaul, or 
warehouse, at Mirzee, for the reception of 
the poppyr and sandalwood juirchasod in 
the dominions of the Mysore liajah.”— 
ForheSj Or, Mem. iv. 109. 

1817.— “The bangaal or viendopo is a j 
large open hall, supported by a double row 
of pillars, and covered with shingles, the 
interior being richly decorated with paint 
and gilding.’ Java^nd ed,), i. 93. 
The Javanese use, as in this passage, cor- 
ros^Kjnds to the meaning given in Jansz, 
Javanese Diet; “Bangaal, Vorstelijke 
Zitplaats ” (Prince’s Sitting- place). 

b.~ 

[1614.— “The custom house or banksall 
. at Masulpatam.” — Fotter^ Letters, ii. 86.] 


1623.— “And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Custom-house,' which the 
Persians in their language call Benksal, a 
building of no groat size, with some open 
outer porticoes.” — P, deUn Vafle^ ii. 465. 

1673.-“. . . Their Bank Soils, or 

Custom House Keys, where they land, are 
Two ; but mean, and shut only with ordinary 
Gates at Night.” — Fryer ^ 27. 

1683. — “I came ashore in Capt. Goyers 
Pinnace to ye Bankshall, about 7 miles 
from Ballasore.” — Hedgea, JJutry^ Feb. 2; 
[Hak, Soc. i. 6.5J. Je 

1687. — “The Ihayor and Aldermen, etc., 
do humbly request the Honourable President 
and Council would please to grant and 
assign over to the Corporation the potty 
dues of Banksall Tolls.” —In Wkeeffr^ i. 207. 

1727. — “ AlK)ve it is the Dutch Bankshall, 
a Place vrherc their Ships ride when they 
c.'innot get further uf) for the too swift 
Currents.” — .1. llaunltou, ii. 6. 

1789, — “And that no one m;iy plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it bo placed constantly in view at the 
Bankshall in the English and country 
langiuigeH.”~-/V(x/. against Slan-Trading in 
Seton^Karr, ii. 5. 

1878.-— “The term ‘Banksoll’ has always 
been a puzzle to the English in India. It is 
borrowed from* the Dutch. The ‘ Soil ’ is 
the Dutch or 'Danish ‘Zoli.’ the English 
‘Toll.’ The Banksoll was then the place 
on the ‘bank ’ where all tolls or duties were 
levied on landing goods.” WheefeCf 
Bar iff lierords of Ji. India. 196. (Quito 
erroneous, as already .saifl ; and Zoff is nut 
Dutch.) • 

BANTAM, li-i* Tiic province 
whicli forum the western exlreinily of 
Java, ])ro])eTly Banian. [Mr Ske;il 
gives BaMan., Oawfurd, pyatifdn.] It 
fowned an inde]>enden(. kingdom al. 
the beginning of the J7tft <*enturv, 
and tlieu jn'oduced much pep])<*r (no 
longer grown), which caustid it to be 
greatly fre(|uenl.(‘d ]>y European tradei's. 
An English factory was t^stahlished 
herein 1603, and, continued till 1682, 
when t)ie Dutch .succeeded in expelling 
us as interlopers. 

[1615. — “They wore all valued in my 
invoice at Bantan.”— Letters, iv. 93. J 

1727. — “The only Pnxiuct of Bantam 
Is Pei>pcr, wherein it alKmnds so much, 
that they can export 10, (KX) Tuns per 
annum.” — A, Hamilton, ii. 127. 

BANTAM FOWLS, s. Accorditig 
to Crawdurd, the dwarf ^ultry which 
we call by this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
“not from the place that produced 
them, but from that where our 
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voyagers first found thenj.” — {J)esc. Diet, 
s.\\ Bantam), The following evidently 
in Pegu describes Bantams : 

1586, — “They also eat certain cocks and 
hens called which are the size of a 

turtle-dove, and have feathered feet; but 
,so pretty, that 1 never saw so pretty a 
bird, 1 brought a cock and hen with me 
us far as Chaul, and then, suspecting they 
might be taken from me, I gave them U> 
the Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madrc 
de Dios .” — Bafhty f. 125??, 126. 

1673. — “®rom Siam are brought hither 
little Gfuimpore Cocks with rtffled Feet, well 
armed witn Spurs, >vhich have a strutting 
Cate with them, the truest mettled in the 
World.” — Fryer^ 116. 

[1703. — “Wilde cocks and hens . . . 
much like the small sort called Champor^s, 
soverall of which wo have had brought us 
from Camboja.” — Dunv/, Hak. Soc. 
ii. cccxxxiii. 

This looks as if Ihev came from 


volte il giorno ” (251). See also Luillier 
below. The men of this class profess 
an extravagant respect for an in nil life ; 
but after Stanley brought home Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters they became 
notorious as chief promoters of slave- 
trade in Eastern Africa. A. K. Forbes 
speaks of the mediaeval Wanias at 
the Court of Anhilwarii as ‘‘equally 
gallant in the held (with Rajputs), 
and wiser in council . . . already 
in profession puritans of ])ea(*e, but 
not yet drained enough of their iiery 
Kshatri blood .” — {Eds Mdla, i. 240 ; 
[ed. 1878, 184].) 

Bfimja. is the form in which vdtdya 
ap]>ears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Bengal, with a difierent shade of mean- 
ing, and generally indicating a grain- 
dealer. 


01iampa(q. v.). 

(1) BANYAN, 8. a. A Hindu 
trader, and esy)ecially of tin* Province 
•of Guzerat, many of which class have 
for ages been settled in Arabian ]>orts 
and known by this name ; Imt the 
term is often apj>lied by e^rly travellers 
in Western India to persons of the 
Hindu religion general Iv. b. In 
(^ilcutU also it is (or perhaps rather 
was) specifically applied to the native 
brokers rittanbed to houses of busine.ss, 
or to ]>ersous in the employment of 
a private geiitleimfu doing analogous 
<luties (now usually called sircar). 

The word was adopted from Vdniija^ 
a inun of the trading caste (in Gujarati 
rdniyo\ and that coiin*s from Skt. 

‘a •uiel’chant.’ The terminal 
nasal may be a Portuguese addition 
(as ill pn^lanquiu^ BaiiS(iin\ 

<»v it may be teiken from the jilural 
form vdniydti. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the Portuguese found the 
word already iu u.se by the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi- 
ral, uses it in precisely tin* siime form, 
a]»plying it to the Hindus generally ; 
and in tlie poem of Sas.sui and Pauhu, 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in his Sindh (p. 101), we 
have the? form Wdniydn, P. F. 
Vincenzo Maria, who is <tuoted below 
ahaardly alleges tlxat the Portugiiese 
called these Hindus of GuzeratlB^- 
nani, because they were always washing 
themselves “ . . . . chiamati da Portai- 
ghesi Bagfwm% per la frequenza e 
^uperstitione, con quale si lauano pin 


1516. — “There arc throe qualities of these 
(rentiles, that is to Siiy, some are called 
Ha/.buts . . . others arc called Banians, 
and are merchants and traders.” -/far tot, 
51. 

15.52. — “. . . Among whom came cer- 
tain men who are called Baneanes of 
the same heathen of the Kingdom of 
Oambaia . . . coming on board the ship 
of Vasco da (raina, and seeing in his cabin 
a pictorial imago of Our Duly, to which our 
)>eoplo did reverence, they also made adora- 
tion 'With much more fervency. . . ,” — 
JituTos, Dec., 1. liv. iv. cap. 6. 

155.5. — -‘We may mention that the in- 
habitiuts of (luzerat call the unbelievers 
' Bany&ns, whilst the inhabitints of Hindu- 
' '*tau cjvli them Hindu .” — Skit ’Aft KiijmdCin^ 

' in .1. As., D**® 8. ix. 197-8. 

1,563. — “/i. If the fruits wore all as good 
as this (mango) it w'ould bo no siudi great 
matter in the Baneanes, as you tell me, 
not to cat flesh. And since I touch lUi 
this matter, tell me, prithee, who are these 
Baneanes . . . who do not oat flesh t , , 

— (larviu, f. 136. 

1608, — “The Gouernour of the Towno of 
(fandcHiic ivS a Baxuiyazi, and one of those 
kind of i>eoplo that obaeruo the Liw of 
ryth{ig<jras.” — Jotus^ in l*i(rch<h% i. 231. 

(1610.— “ Baneanes.” See quotation under 
BANKSHALL, a.] 

1623.— “One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call themselves VnuUi, 
but who are ciillod, somewhat corruptly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Fninks, 
Banians; thov are all, for the most jMirt, 
traders and brokers.”— ddla Vafie^ i, 
486-7 ; [and see i. 78 Hak. 8oc.J. 

1630. — “A people presented themselves 
to mine eyes, cloathed in liunon garments, 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture and 
garbe, as 1 may say, maidenly and well 
nigh ofl’ominato ; or a countenance shy, 
and somewhat estranged ; yet smiling out 
a glosod and bashful familiarity. ... I 
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asko^l what manner of people these were, 
so strangely notable, and notably strange, 
lieply was made that they were Banians.” 
— Lonl^ Preface, 

166ff. — “ In trade these Banians are a 
thousand times worse than the Jms ; more 
expert in all sorts of cunning tricks, and 
more maliciously mischievous in their re- 
venge. ’’—IViwrmfr, E. T. ii. 58 ; [ed. ^all, 
i. 136, and see i. 91]. 

c. 1666. — “Aussi chaeuii a son Banian 
dans les Indes, et il y a des personnes de 
qualite qui leur conficnt tout ce qu'ils ont 
. . . — Tliecfnotj v. 166. ITiis passage 
shows in anticipation the transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below). 

1672. — “The inhabitants are called Gui- 
zeratts and Benyans.” — 2. 

,, "‘It is the custom to saj’ that to 
make one Bagnan (so they ciill the Gentile 
Merchants) you need three Chinese, and to 
make one Chinese three Hebrews.” — J\ F. 
Vi»(fHZO di 114. 

1673. — “The Banyan follows the Soldier, 
though Jis contrary in Humour as the Anti- 
X)odes in the same Meridian are opf)osite to 
one another. ... In Cases of Trade they 
are not so hide-bo\md, giving their Con- 
sciences m<.»ro Scope, and boggle at no 
Villainy for an Emoluniont.” — AVv/cr, 193. 

1677.—“ In their letter to Ft. St. George, 
15th March, the Court otter i.‘20 reward to 
any of <»ur servants or .soldiers as .shall be 
able U) sjjcak, write, and translate the 
Banian language, and to learn their arith- 
metic.” -In Madras Notfs and Mxts,. No. 1. 

p. 18. 

1705. — “ . . . ceux des premieres ca.ste.s, 
comrne les Baignans.” — Lit! t! dr, 106. 

1813. — “ ... it will, I believe, be gener- 
ally allowed by tho.se who have dealt much 
with BanianB and merchants in the larger 
trailing tcjwns of India, that their moral 
character cannot be held in high estima- 
tion.” — Fitrhfn, Or. Alevi. ii. 456. 

1877.—“ Of the W ’ait /, Banyan, or trader- 
caste there are five groat families in this 
country.”-- Afi/rto/j, Sind, lierimted, ii, ‘281. 

b.- 

1761.— “Wc expect and ixisitively direct 
that if our servants employ ^nians or black 
peojde under them, th^ .shall be accountable 
for their conduct.” — The Court of JJirectors, 
in LoTi^, 254. 

1764. — “ Rmduthm and Orders. That no 
Moonshoe, Ijinguist, Banian, or Writer, be 
allowed to any officer, exccf^ting the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof.” — Ft. William Proc., in 
Lony, 382. 

1775. — “We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomar) 
Banyan to General CJavering, to surround 
the (xcneral and us with the Governor’s 
creatures, and to keep us totally unac- 
quainted with the real state of the Govoni- 
Minute by Claiming, Monson, and 
Francis, Ft. William, 11th April. In Pried $ 
Tracts, ii. 138. 


1780.“^“ We are informed that the Juty 
Wallahs or Makers and. Vendors of Bengal 
Shoes in and about Calcutta . . . intend 
sending fi Joint Petition to the Sux^remo 
Council ... on account of the groat decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to the Luxury 
of the Beiigalies, chiefly the Bangans {sir) 
and Sarcars, as there are scarce any of 
them to be found w’ho does not keep a 
Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy or Pallanquiu, 
and some all four . . —In Hkki/s Bengal 
Oazette, June 24th. 

1783. — “Mr. Hasting.s’ was, after 

this auction, found jxw.se.s.sed dt territories 
yielding a rent (Tf £140,000 a year.”— /IwWv, 
on F. J. Bill, in Writings, &c., iii. 

1786.— “The .‘said Warren Hostings did 
permit and suffer his owm banyan or prin- 
cipal black stew'ord, named (?anto Baboo, to 
hold farra.s ... to the amount of 13 lacs 
of nipee.s per annum. ngst. Hastings, 

Burke, vii. 111. 

,, “A practice has gradually crept 
in among the Banians and other rich 
men of Calcutta, of dro.s.sing .some of their 
servants . . . nearly in the uniform of 
the Honourable <\>m)Kiny’s Sepoy.s and 
La.scars. . . .”'- JSditiJieati(at, in Seton Karr, 

i. 122. 

1788.--“ Banyan— A Geiitoo servant cm- 
j>l(jyed in the? management of commercial 
affairs. Every ^English gentleman at Bengal 
ha.s a Banyan who' either acts of himselfc,'or 
Jia the substitute of .some great man or black 
merchant .” — Indian Votubulary (Stockdale). 

1810. — “The .same person frequently wa.s 
banian to several European gentlemen ; all 
of W'ho.se concerns were of coifrso acenmtely 
known to him, and thu.s became the .subject 
of conversation at thosb meetings the banians 
of Calcutta invariably held. . . — WilHant- 

son, V. M. i. 189. 

1817.— “The European functionary , . . 
has first hi.s banyan or native secretary.”-- 
Mdl, Hist. (ed. 3840), iii. 14. Mr. Mill does 
not here accurately inter] iret the word. 

(2). BANYAN, s. All uTidersliii*t, 
originally of iiiu.slin, and ho called as 
reseni])liiig the body garment of the 
Hindus ; l)ut no,w ooniinonly applied 
to under body-elothing^of elastic cotton, 
wiMjllen, or silk web. The following 
quotation.s illustrate the stages hy 
which the word reached its x>re8ent 
apxdication. And they show that 
our jiredetesRors in India used to 
adojit the native or Banyan costume 
in their hours of ease. C, P. Brown 
defines Banyan as “a Zoo«« dressing- 
govm, such as Hindu tradesmen wear.” 
Probably this may have been tlie 
original use ; but it is never so em- 
ployed ill Northern India. 

1672.— “It is likewise ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiers in the Fort shall, both 
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on every Sabbath Day^ and on every day 
when they exorcisp, weave Englisk amtaret ; 
in reHpect the garbo is most boooirling m 
Souldiers, and correspondent to ttifeir profes- 
W, La n{fh4jr lie's Standing Order, 
in Wimter, iii. 426. 

1731.—“ The Ensign (tis.it proved, for his 
first appearance, being undressed and in his 
banyon coat, I did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, ‘None of your ciisturbance, Gontlo- 
mon.’”— 'In Wkeehr, iii. 109. 

1781 . __“1 am an Old Sttiger in this 
Cotintry, having arrived iff Calcutta in the 
Year 1736. . . . Those were the days, when 
(fcntlomen studied Eas> instead of Fashion; 
when even the Hon. Members of the Council 
met in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 
and Cijnjee (Congee) caps ; with a (’jise Bt)ttle 
of gt>od old Arrack, and a Couglet of Water 
placed on the 'I'able, which the Secrettiry 
(a Skilful Hand) fre<juently converted inttj 
!hinch . . . - bettor from A a Old (Jounfrij 

(hjifain, in Indar (iazew, Feb. 24th. 

[1773. — In a letter from H(»race WaljMde 
to the Counters of Upper flssory, dated 
April 30th, 1773 {Vaniiiaghaiu's ed., v. 4r>9) 
he describes a ball at Lord Stanley’s, at 
w’hich two of the dancers, Mr. Storer and 
Miss W rot te.>ley. were dressed “in banians 
with furs, f(»r winter, cock ^iud hen.” It 
would be interesting to hav§ further dobiils 
of these garments, which were, it may be 
h(»pctl, different from the modern Banyan.] 

1810. — “ . . . an undershirt, commonly 
o.illed a banian.” — Williauisoo, i. lib 

(3) BANYAN, s. See BANYAN- 
TREE. 

BANYAN-DAY, N Tliis is sea- 

slang for i\ jour nudffre, or a da.y on 
whicli no latiini of tneat was allowed ; 
wlien (as one onr «|notati(nis above 
i^xpreAses ff.) the <*rew bad “to observe 
the Law of Pyt]iagora.s.” 

1690.—“ Of this {KiU'het'ji or Kedgeree, 
<|.v.) the Karopmn Sailors feed in these parts 
once or twice a Week, ami are forc’d at 
those times to a Pagap Abstineuco from 
Plcsh, which creaks in them a perfect Dis- 
like and utter Detestation to tht)sc Bannian 
Days, as they commonly call them.”— 
Onngton, 810, 311. 

BANYAN^riGHT, s. Thus: 

1690. — “This Tongue Tompe.st is termed 
there a Bannian-Fight, for it never rise.s 
to bl(>ws or bloodshed,”- -Oriugton, 275. Sir 
(r. Bird wood tells us that thi.s is a phrase 
still current in Bombay. 

BANYAN-TREE, also cdlintically 
8. The Indian Fig-Tree 
(Fum IrtMca^ or Ficus hmgaUtw^Sy L.), 
■called in H. har [or hargat^ the latter 
E 


the ^^Bourgade*’ of Bernier (ed. Con- 
stable^ p. 309).] The name appears to 
have }>een first bestowed poi)urarly on 
a famous tree of this .species growing 
near Gombroon (q.v.), under which tlie 
Banyans or Hindu traders settled at 
that port, had huilt a little i)a^da. 
So. says Tavernier below. Tliis 
original Banyan-tree is described by 
P. della Valle (ii. 453), and by 
Valentijn (v. 202). P. della Valle’s 
account (1622) is extremely interesting, 
but too long for quotation. He (ialTs 
it by the Persian name., Ifil. The tree 
still stood, within half a mile of the 
English factijry, in 1758, when it was 
visited by Ives, who (luote^s Tickell’s 
verses given below. [Also see CUBEER 
BURR.] 

c. A.D. 70. — “ Fir'll and foremost, there 
a Fig-tree there (in India) which bearcth 
very small and slender figgos. The i:)ropertie 
of this Tree, i.s U) plant and sot it selfo with- 
out mans holpe. Ff)r it spreadeth out with 
mightie arme.s, and tholow'ost water-boughes 
underneath, do bend so dowmeward to the 
very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
Ho upon it : whereb)% w'ithin one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put foorth a new Spring round about the 
Mother- tree : .so as these braunches, thus 
growing, seome like a trailo or border of 
jirbours most curiously ami artificially made,” 
Pliaifs Nat. Histone, by FkUenwn 
Holland, i. 360. 

1621 .- 

“ . . . 'rhe goodly bole being got 

To certain cubits’ height, from every side 

The boughs decline, which, taking root 
afresh, 

Spring u}> new boles, and these spring 
new, and newer, 

Till the whole tree become a portions, 

Or arched arVH)ur, able to receive 

A mimorous troop.” 

Iten Jonson, Neptnne's Triumph. 

c. 1650. — “Cot Arbre estoit do memo 
cspece quo celuy qui est a une lieuo da 
Bander, ct <pii nasso pour uiio morvoille ; 
luais dans los Indes il y en a quantity. Les 
Pei*sans Taiipellent Lot. les Portugais Arber 
do Heifs, et los Francais 1’ Arbre des Bani- 
anes; piree que los Hnniunes out fait bAtir 
dossous une Pagodo avec iin oarvansera 
accompagn^ de^plusieurs potits ^tangs pour 
so laver.” — Taecrnirr, U. de I*rrse, liv. v, 
eh. 23. [Also see ed. Hall, ii. 198.] 

c, 1650.—“ Near to the City of Ormus was 
a Bannians tree, being the only tree that 
gow ill the Island.”- Eng, Tr. i. 

e. 1666.—“ Nous virnes h cent ou cent 
cimiuanto pas de ce jardin, 1 ’arbre dans 
tuuto son etondiui. On I’appelle aussi Ber, 
ct arbre des Baxuaas, et arbre des raclnes 
. . . ."—Therenot, v. 76. 
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1667.— 

“ The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit re- 
nown'll ; 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arras 
Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

Al>out the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks be- 
tween. ’ ' Pamd iac Luat^ ix. 11 01 . 
[Wart/on points out that Milton must have 
had in view a description of the Banyan- 
tree in OrnmVn IlerUil under the heading 
“of the arched Indian fig-tree.”] 

1672. — Kasiway'ci of Sttraf two Coursf'jt^ 
i.e. a League, w'e pitched our Tent under 
a Tree that besides its Lenfs, the Brandies 
bear its own Roots, thereh)re called by the 
Porta (/ala, Arhtr de liaiz ; Kor the Adora- 
tion the JUttnjana pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 

— Frtfei', 10 . 0 . 

1601.-“ “ About a (Dutch) mile from 
Gararon . . . stands a tree, heretofore 
described by Mandelslo and others. . . . 
Beside this tree is an idol temple where the 
Banyans do their worshij).” — VaUntnu, 
V. 267-S. 

1717.- 

“ The fair descendants of thy sjiored bed 
VVide-branching o’er the Western Woild 
shall spread, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whoso pliant 
shoot 

To earthward bending of itself takes root. 
Till like their mother plant ton thousand 
stfind 

In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 
Beneath her shade the tawny Indians 
rove, 

Or hunt at largo through the wido-echoing 
grove.” 

Tichllf Epistlr from a Lmhj In 
Bag land to a Ladij ia. Arl(jn<iH. 

1726. — “ On the north side of the citv 
(Sumt) is there an unccmunonly great J^ich.ar 
or Warhujln * tree. . . ^riic Portuguese call 
this tree Albero de laiz, Root-tree. . . . 
Under it is a small chapel built by a /Un ifun. 

. . . Day and night lamps are alight there, 
and Benyans constantly come in jhlgnmiige, 
to offer their prayers to this saint.”-— 
Valmtijtt^ iv. 145. 

1771. — “• • * being employed to con- 
struct a military work at the fort of Trip- 
Insore (afterwards called Ma^sden’s Bastion) 
it was necessary to cut down a banyan-tree 
which 80 incensed the brahmans of that 
lace, that they found means to iwison 
irn” (i.e. Thomas Marsden of the Madra.s 
Engineers). — Mem, of W, Maradm^ 7>8. 

1809. — “Their greatest enemy (i.e. of the 
buildings) is the Banyan-Tree.”— r«- 
lentiuj i. 396. 


* Waringin is the Javanese name of a sp. kindred 
to the banyan, Fieuv benjamimj L. 


1810.- 

“ In the midst an aged Banian grew. 

It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 

For <yer the lawn, irregularly spread, 

Fifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head ; 

And lujiny a long depending shoot, 

Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet grew towards the 
ground, 

Some on the lower boughs which crost 
their way, 

Fixing their bearded fibres, round nnd 
round, ' 

With many a ring and wild contortion 
wound ; 

Some to the passing wind at times, with 
sway 

Of gentle inoliim swung ; 

Others (»f yoimgor growth, unmoved, w’crc 
hung 

Like stone-dri>i>s from the cavern's fretted 
height.” 

Sonthof^ Ct/rac of Kehama^ xiii. .^>1. 
[Southey takes his account from 
WiUaimaon^ Orient, Field SporUy 
ii. 113.] 

1821.— 

“ Des banians touffus, par les bramos adort:?^, 

Depuis longteinps la langiieur nous im- 
plore, T 

OourlM^s par le midi, dont Tardcur les 
d<^vorc, 

Ils €tcndent vers nous leiirs rameanx 
altdrC^s. ” 

Caalmir Jfelai'igne, Le Paria, hi. 6. 

A note of the publishers on the preceding 
passage, in the edition of 18.55,* is diverting : 

“ Un jtmrnaliste allemand a accus4 M. 
Casimir Dolavigne d’aWr })ris pour uri arhro 
line sccte rcligicnso do linde. ...” The 
Gorman journalist was WTong here, but ho 
might have found }>lenty of matter for 
ridicule in the play. 'Phus the Brahmins 
(men) are AMiir (!), Jdamore (’!), ami 
Kwpsdel {!!’); their women Fiala ('0> Xaide 
(!), and Mirza (!!). 

182.5. — “Near this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which J had ever seen, literally 
a grove rising from a single primary stem, 
whose massive secondary trunks, with their 
straightness, orderly arrangement, and 
evident cimriexion with 'the ]>arent stock, 
gave the general effect of a vast vegetable 
organ. 'J’ho first impression which J felt 
on coming under its .shade was, *What a 
noble place of worship ! ' ” — Uebevy ii. 93 
(ed. 1844). * 

1834. — “Ca.st forth thy word into the 
everliving, overworking universe ; it is a 
seed-grain that cannot die ; unnoticed to- 
day, ii will be found flourishing as a banyan- 
grove — (i)orhaps alas 1 as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years .” — Sarbor Remrtm. 
1856.- 

“ . . . itw pendant branches, rooting in the 
air, 

Yearn to the parent earth and grappling 
fast, 
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Grow up huge steins again, which shoot- 
ing forth 

In massy branches, these again despatch 
Their drooping heralds, till a labyrinth 
Of root and stem and branch commingling, 
ft)rms ! 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in ; 
w<^)od.” ; 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

18b5."~ “A family tends to multiply fami- 
lies anmnd it, till it becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to surround 
itself with a forest of its owm offspring.’’ — 
MocInuHiii, Prnmtiiie Mar%ia{/e, 

1878.—“. . . des banyans soutonus par 
des racines aeriennes et dont los branches 
tombantes engendrent en touchant torre fles 
sujets nouveaux.” — /tee. fleji Jhv.e Monde.<^ 
Oct. ir>, i>. 832. 

BARASINHA, s. Tlio li. naine of 
the widely-vSprcad Cerrus }Vallirhh\ 
Cuvier, This H. iiaine (‘12-horn’) 
is no doulit taken from tlie iminher 
of lines being ap[>r()xiniately twtdve. 
The name is also a]i])lie(i by sporlsnum 
in BiUigal to the J/unrvus I /Hvaucellii, 
or Sivamv-Dvcr. ( See Bhinford. Mam m. 
538 .sryr/.]. 

1 1875. - “I know of no tlosh equal to that 
of the ibex ; and the mteo, a species <*f 
gigantic antelope of ('liiiie^e 'ribet, with the 
biurra-singh, a red deer of Kashmir, are 
nearly e(jually good.”- -■ Ahoi/e of 

Snow, td.] 

[BARBER’S BRIDGE, n.p. This j 
is a curious native eorniption of an I 
Knglish name. The bridge in Madras, j 
known as Barber’s Bridge, tvas built h\ 
an engineer named Hamilton. This 
was turned by the natives into A nfhuioH^ 
and in coifi’.se of t ime the name Amhaton 
was identilie<l with the Tamil ambafta/t, 
‘barber,’ and so it came to be called 
Barber\^ Rridgc.. — See Lr Fana, Man. 
of the Salem I fist. ii. 169, nolv.] 

BARBICAN, s. This term of 
medheval fortification is derived by 
Littre, and by Marcel Devic, from Ar. 
harbakh, which means a sewer-pi]>e or 
\\'aier-pipe. And one of the meanings 
given by Littre is, “uiie ouverture 
longue etroite pour I’lh'ouleiuent 
des eaux.” Apart from the ptissible, 
l>nt nntraced, history which this al- 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
jirohable, considering the usual mean- 
nig of the word as ‘ an outwork before 
a gate,’ that it is from Ar. P. hdb’khdna, 
gate-house.’ This etymology’- was sug- 
gested in print about 50 years iigo by one 


of the present writers,* and confirmed 
to his mind some years later, when in 
going through the native town of 
(?awnpore, not long before the Mutiny, 
he saw^ a hrand-iiew doiible-towereil 
gateway, or gfite-house, on the face 
of which was th(‘ inscription in Persian 
characters : “ BathKhana-WMsAioimiivA 
Baklish,” or wliatever was his name, 
7.C. “The Barbican of Mahommed 
Bakhsh.” [The N.E.T). suggests P. 
harbar-kluniah, ‘house on the wall,’ 
it ludng diflicult to derive the Romanic 
forms in bar- from hdh-khdna.] 

The editor of the Chron. of K. James 
of Aragon (1833, p. 423) says that 
horhamiui in Spain means a second, 
out-ei'most and lower wall ; i.e. a fansse- 
hraye. And this agrees with facts in 
that work, and with the definition in 
(\)harruvias ; l)ut n(‘t at all with 
Joinvilles use, nor wdt-h V.-le- Due’s 
exjdaiiation. 

c. 1250. — “’I’uit lo baron . . s’acordorent 
<|ucen uu tertre . . . fdist Ten uno fortcrosso 
qui fust bioii garnio de gont, si qui se li Tur 
i fesoient saillies . . cell tore fust ein.si come 
; barbacane (orig. "(/na.d nntewvrofe') do 
I ro.ste.” — The Mod. Fr. tr. of Wdlkim of 
Tnre, ed. i^nof /*<tri,'i^ i. 158. 

c. 1270. — . . on condition of his at onco 
putting mo in possession of tho albarrana 
tower . . . and >hould besides make his 
Sara<;eiis construct a barbacana round the 
tower.’’-- Janus rf Antffun, as above. 

1300. — “ Pour requerro sa gent plus sauve- 
incnt, list lo roys fa, ire uiie barbaquane de- 
vant lo pent qui estoit entre nos dous os, en 
tel nuiniere que Ton pooit ontrer de dous i)ar.s 
en la barbaquane li cheval.”— 

p. 102. 

1552. — “ Louren^o de BriU> ordered an 
iiitrenchmont of great strength to bo dug, in 
the fashion of a barbican (b^arbaca) outside 
the wall of the fort . . . f>n account of a well, 
a stone-cast distant. . . ’’ — Jiarro.% 11. i. 5. 

c. 1870. — Jiarbaninc. Defense ext«Sricuro 
prot^gcaiit line entrt-^e, ot permettant do 
r^unir uri assez grand nombre d’honimes 
|K)ur disj.K)sor des sorties ou proteger iuu‘ 
retraite.” — Viol/etde-Diw, 21. (Vuiui Foru- 
reuse, 361. 

BABBIEBS, s. This a term 
which was foiaueidy very current in 
the East, as the nanu* of a kind of 
paralysis, often occasioned by exposure 
to chills. It began with iiuuilmess 
and imptu'fect command of the power 
of movement, sometimes also affecting 
the muscles of the neck and power of 


* In a Glossary of Militaiy Terms, appended to 
Ferrtificatimh for Offijcers 0 /the Army and Stndenti of 
Military History, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1851. 
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articulation, and often followed by 
loss of appetite, emaciation, and death. 
It has often been identified wdth Beri- 
beri, and medical opinion seems to 
have come back to the view that the 
two axe forms of one disorder, though 
this was not admitted by some older 
authors of the last century. The 
allegation of Lind and others, that 
the most frequent subjects of harbiers 
were Europeans of tlie lower class 
who, when in drink, went to sleep 
in the open air, must be contrastea 
with the general experience that beri- 
beri rarely attacks Europeans. The 
name now seems ol>solete. 

1673. — “Whence follows Fluxes, Dropsy, | 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which is an enervating 
{sic) the whole Body, being neither able to 1 
use hands or Feet), Gout, Stone, Malignant i 
3ind Putrid Fevers.” — Fri/er^ 68. ! 

1690. — “Another Distemper with which j 
the Europeans are .sometimes aftiicted, is | 
the Barbeers, or a deprivation of the V.se 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered unable to move either Hand or 
Foot. ” — Omngton , 3.50. 

1755.*— (If the land wind blow on a person 
sleepily) “the consefpience of this is always 
<langerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
tit of •the Baxbiers (as it i.s called in this 
country), that is, a totol deprivation of the 
use of the limbs.” — 77. 

[c. 1757. — “There wa.s a disease common to 
the lower cla.s.s of Europeans, called the 
Barbers, a specie.s of pil.sy, owing to ex- 
posure to the land wind.s after a fit of in- 
toxication.” — In Carry ^ Cinjct, Old Days, 
ii. 266.] 

1768.-— “The barbiers, a species of palsy, 
is a disease most frequent in India. It dis- 
tresses chiefly the lower class of Europeans, 
who when intoxicated with liquors fre<iuently 
.sleep in the open air, oxi)Osed to the land 
winds.” — Lind on Diseases of Hot Vlitnates, 
260. (8ec BBBIBEBI.) 

BAEGANY, BBAGANT, H. hdra- 
Jcdnl. The name of a small silver coin 
current in W. India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of <'loa, and 
afterwards valued at 40 reis (then 
aT)out The name of tlie coin 

was apparently a siirvivail of a very 
old system of coinage-nomenclature. 
Kdm is an old Indian word, i)erhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating ^ of i 
of i, or 1^64th part. It was applied 
to the jital (see JEETUL) or 64th part 
of the mediaeval Delhi silver tanka — 
this latter coin being the prototype 
in weight and position of the Ru^e, 
as the kdnl therefore was of the modern 
Anglo-Indian pice ( = l-64th of a 


Rupee). There were in tlie currency 
of Mohammed Tughlak (1324-1351) 
of Delhi, aliquot parts of the tanka, 
Dohfnls, Shash-kanls, Hasht-kdnu, Dwdz- 
da-kdnls, and Sh(mzda-kd?ils, represent- 
ing, as the Persian numerals indicate, 
pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and 16 kdnl^t or 
jitals. (See E, JlLomas, Pathan Kiyign 
of Delhi, j>p. 218-219.) Other frac- 
tional pieces were added by Firoz 
Shrill, Moliainmed’s son and successor 
(see Id. 276 seqq. and quotation under 
c. 1360, below). Some of these terms 
long survived, e.g. do-kdni in loc alities 
of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the present (‘a.se the 
bdrakdnl or 12 kdm, a vernacular form 
of the dwdzdii-kdnl of Moliammed 
Tughlak. 

K330. Thousands of men from various 
quarters, who possessed thousands of these 
copper coins . . . now brought them t ;0 the 
treasury, and received in exchange golii 
tankas and silver tankas (Tanga), sha.\h-i/dnls 
and di(-!/dnv(, which they earned to their 
homos.” — Tdrlkk-i-Firuz-Shdlii, in Elhot, 
iii. 240-241. 

c. 13.50 --“Sut tan Firoz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka. There were also dis- 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 2,5. 
24, 12, 10, 8 and 6, and one jltaf known ns 
chdml-o~hasl(t-gd nl , (a'st-o-fian jgdn I, hlst-o- 
chakdr-gdnl, dwdzdah-gdnl, doh^ganl, hadd- 
gdnl, slul8h‘ifdnl, and vak 'jltaL" — /hid. 
357-358. 

1,510, — Bargaxi3mi, in (piotiition from 
Correa under Pardao. 

1,5.54. — “Eas tamgas branoas quo se rece- 
bem dos foros, silo do 4 barganis a tanaja. 
e de 24 ieaes o bargany. . . i.e. “And the 
white that are received in jvaymont of 

land revenues are at the rate of 4 barganis 
to the tanga, and of 24 huh to the bargany.” 
— A. Nunez, in Euhsidlos, p. 31. 

,, Statement of th,e Keren ves Vihivh the 
King our Lord hold>s in die Island and City 
of Uaoa. 

“ ltem~The Islands qf Ti^oary, and 
]>lvar, and that <»f Chordo, and Jokdo, all of 
them, pay in land revenue {de faro) accord- 
ing to ancient custom 36,474 white tanjguas, 
3 barguams, and 21 hah, at the tale of 3 
barguanis to the tangmavA 24 hats to the 
barg^anim, the same thing as 24 hazarueos, 
amounting to 14,006 paidaos, 1 tdngva and 
47 hats, making 4,201,916 j( reis. 'Hie Isle of 
Ti^oary (Salsette) is the largest, and on it 
stands the city of Guoa ; the others are much 
smaller and are annexed to it, they being oil 
conti^ous, only separated by rivers.” — 
Jiotelfut, Tomho^ ibid, pp. 46-7. 

1684.— -“They vse also in Goo among.st 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime and such like, at so many braganinet, 
accounting 24 hasamchiea for one hraganine. 
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albeit there is no such money stamped.”— 
Jiami, in BaJcL ii. 411 ; (but it is copied 
from (t. Balbi's Italian, f. 71 w)* 

BABGEEB, s. H. from P. hdrglr. 
A tro()j>er of irregular cavalry who is 
not the owner of his troop horse and 
arms (as is the normal ])ractice (see 
SILLADAR), nut is either put in by 
another person, perhaj)S a native 
(»theer in the regiment, who siipjAies 
horses and arms and receives the 
man’s full ]>ay, allowiiig him a re- 
f bleed rate, or has his horse from the 
State in whose*, service he is. The P. 
A^’o^d properly means ‘a load-taker,’ 
‘a baggage horse.’ The transfer of 
use is not (juite clear. Acitording 
to a man’s reputation or c(uinections, 
-ir the numl>er of his followei*s, would 
l)c tin* rank (mamah) assigned to him. 
As a rule, his followers brought their 
(*\\n liorses and other emiijnnent ; 
hut sometimes a man with a little 
money would buy extra heu'ses, and 
mount relations or dependants upon 
tlu*m. When this was the c(use, the 
man riding his own horj?* was called, 
in later parlance, a dluhdar (literally, 
‘e([ui]»ment-holder ’), and one riding 
somebody else’s heu'se was a hdnjlr 
(M)urden-taker ’).” — JT. Irvine^ The 
Army of the Indian Mocfhul% J.R.A.S, 
du1y'l89G, f>. 539.] 

1814.--“ If the nian*S;igain hns n<»ttho cash 
to purchase a horse, he rides one belonging 
to a native othcer, or to .some j)riviloged 
pers(jn, and becomes what is called his 
bargeer . . . .” — Ca/nttfa Hrr.y vol ii. p. 57. 

BABKfNa-DEEB,.s. I’he i:)of)ular 
name of a small spe.cies oi deer 
(Cervvbitt aitreas, Jerdon) called in H. 
kdkar^ and in Nepal ratmi; also called 
Rihfaced-Deer^ and in Bombay Baikree. 
Its common name is from its call, 
which is a kiiftl of short bark, like 
that of a fox h\it louder, and may 
be- heard in the jungles which it 
frecpients, both by day and by night. 
— (Jerdm). 

[1873. — “ I caught the cry of a little 
barking -deer.” — Voopn. Mislmwe HWsy 
1 //.] 

BARODA, n.p. Usually called by 
Ihe Butch and older English writers 
Brod^ra; proper name according to 
the Imp, Gazetteer, Wadodra; a Tai^e 
Guzerat) which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahratta 


dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaikwars. (See 

G0ICOWAR). 

1552. — In Barros, “Cidade de Barodar,” 
IV. vi. 8. 

1555. — “In a few days we arrived at 
Baraj; some days after at Baloudra, ami 
then took the road towards Cham/xtiz (read 
0/iampamr 'All, p, 91. 

1606. — “That city (Champanel) may be a 
day's journey from Deberadora or Barodar, 
which we commonly call Verdora.” — Couto, 
IV. ix. 5. 

(1614. — “Wo are to go to Amadavar, 
C’ambaia and Brothera.” — Foster, LetierSy 
ii. 213 ; also see iv. 197.] 

1638. — “ La ville de Brodra ost situ^e dans 
une plaine sablonneuse, sur la petite riviere 
de U rt.v.sv/, a t rente ou quinze lieues de 

Broitsehra” — Ma ndehlo, 130. 

1813.~Brodera, in Forhes, Or, Mm,, iii. 
268 ; |2nd ed. ii. 282, 389]. 

1857.— “The town of Baxoda, originally 
BariMitra (or a bar leaf, i.e. leaf of the 
Ficus indira, in shape), was the first large 
city I had soen.”--..4uio^. of Lutfulhih, 39. 

BABOS, n.p. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief ex])ort. of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
])lace. [The name in standard Malay 
is, according to Mr Skeat, Barns.] It 
is i)erha])s identical with the Panmr 
or Finisdr of the Middle Ages, which 
gave it,s name to the Faimm camphor, 
famous among Oriental writers, and 
which by the perpetuation of a mis- 
reading is often styled fwnwri camphor, 
&c, (See CAMPHOR, and Marco Polo, 
2nd ed. ii. 282, 285 seqq.) The place 
is called Baxrowse in the E. I. Colonial 
Papers, ii. 52, 153. 

1727.— “Baros is the next place that 
abounds in (xold, Camphire, and Benzoin, 
bxit a<lmits of no foreign Commerce.” — A. 
Hamilton, ii. 113. 

BARRACKPORE, n.p. The aux- 
iliary Cantonment, of Calcutta, from 
which it is 15 m. distant, established 
in 1772. Here also is the conntrv 
residence of the Governor-General, 
built by Ij»wd Minto, and much 
frequented in former days before the 
annual migration to Simla was estab- 
lished. The name is a hybrid. 
(See ACHANOCK). 

BARRAMUHUL, n.p. H. Bdra- 
mahall, ‘Twelve estates’; an old 
designation of a large part of what 
is now the district of Salem in the 
Madras Presidency. The identifica- 
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tion of the Twelve Estates is not 
free from difficulty ; [see a full note 
in Le Fanu^s Man. of Salem^ i. 83, 

sej2.]- 

1881.—“ The Baxamahal and Dindigal was 
placed under the CTOvernment of ]Madr.as ; 
but owing to the deficiency in that Presi- 
dency of civil servants iK)Ssessing a com- 
petent knowledge of the native languages, 
Jind to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the revenue administration of the older 
}X)asessions of the Oomjiany under the 
Madras Presidency had been conducted, 
Ijord Cornwallis resolved to employ military 
officers for a time in the management of 
the Baramahl.” — Arhittlmof, of T. 

Mimro, xxxviii. 

BASHAW, s. The old form of 
what we now call the former 

being bakeii from hdsJui, the Ar. form 
of the word, wiiich is itself generally 
believed to be a corruption of the 
P. padislidh. Of this the first part 
is Skt. 2 )atis, Zend, paiti.% Old P, 
pati., ‘a lord or master’ (com]). 
Or. Perhahf indeed, foi* 

‘ Governor ’ (hut with the ch guttural) 
occurs in I. Kings x. 15, 11. Chron. 
ix. 14, and in Daniel iii. 2, 3, 27. 
Prof. Max Muller notices this, but it 
would seem merely as a curious 
coincidence. — (See Pusey on IJaidd^ 
567.) 

1554. — “Hujusmodi Bassarum sermoni- 
bus reliquorurn 'l^urcarum sermoncs cun- 
gmebant.” — Jiuj^bfy, Epi.st. ii. (p. 124). 

1684.- 

“ Great kings of Barbary and my portly 

basBas.” 

Marlowe, Tamhnrlan*> the Great, 
1st Part, iii. 1. 

c. 1590. — “Films alter Osrnanis, Vrehanis 
f rater, alium non habot in Annalibus titubim, 
<}uam Alis bassa: quod hamw vocabulum 
'Rircis caput significat.” — Lenn^lavius, An- 
'nales S\dfanontm Othmanidarum, ed. 16.50, 
p, 402. This etymology connecting JmhA 
with the Turkish hd^h, ‘head,’ must be 
rejected. 

c. 1610. — “Un Bascha estoit venu en .sa 
Cour pour luy rendre compte du tribut qu’il 
luy apportoit ; mais il fut iieuf mois entiers 
k attendre que celuy qui a, la charge . . . 
eut le temps et le loisir do le compter . . 
Pyrard de Laval (of the Great Mogul), ii. 
I6l. 

1702.—“ . . , The most notorious injus- 
tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Jiidda.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 7. 

1727.— “It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 
large City, and the Seat of a Beglerbea, , . . 
ITie Bashaws of Bassora, Comera, and Mmol 
(the ancient Nineveh) are subordinate to 
him.”— A. HamiUon, i. 78. 


BABIN, s. H. hesan. Peaso-meiil, 
generally made uf Gram (q. v.) and 
used, soimd-imes mixed with ground 
()range-j)eel or other aromatic sub- 
stance, to cleanse the hair, or for other 
toilette purposes. 

[1832. — “The attendants present first the 
powdered peas, called basun, which answers 
the jmrpose of soap.” — Mrs. Meer llassan All, 
Olmrcdtluns, i. 328.] 

BASSADOBE, u p. A t/own u])on 
tlu‘ island of Kishltn in the PiTsian Gulf, 
which belongt‘d in the 16tb century to 
the PortugU(*S(‘. Tlie ])lac(' was ceded 
to the Ib’itisb Crown in 1817, though 
the claim now seems dormant. Tin* 
j)ermiH.sion for the English to occupy 
the ]>lace as a naval station was 
granted by Saiyyid Sultan bin Ahmad 
of ’Oman, about the end of the 18th 
century ; hut it was not actually 
occu])ied by us till 1821, from which 
time it was tlie de])dt of our Naval 
S(piadron in the Gulf till 1882. The 
real form of the uanu* is, according to 
Dr. Badger’s iterated ma]> (in II. 
of 1 wans, dr. of Oman), lUtdihl.. 

1673.- ‘‘At noon wc came to Bassatu, an 
old ruined town of the Portngiils, fronting 
Congo. ’ ’ — Fi t/er, 320. 

BASSAN, s. H. hdsan, ‘a dinner- 
])lale’; from F’ort ha^cia \Panjah M. 
cC Q. ii. 117). 

BASSEIN, n.p. This is a corrup- 
tioii of three entirely ditferent names, 
and is ai)j)lied to various jdaces reniot<‘ 
from ea<’h other. ^ 

(1) Wami, fill old port on the coast, 
26 m. nf)rth of Bombay, called hy the 
Portuguese, t,o whom it long ])ertained, 
BaQaim {('•(/. Barron, T. ix. 1). 

c. 1.56.5. — “Dopo Daman si troua Basain 
con molte ville ... no di (luesta altro si 
caua cho risi, frumonti, e '.nolio ligname.’'— 

! (Jemre de' Federlvl in Hamusm, iii. 387?\ 

1756. — ‘ ‘ Bandar Bassai. ” — Mirat-i-A h- 
madl, Bird’s tr., 129, 

1781.— “General Goddard after having 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one of 
tho strongest and most imix)rtant fortresses 
under the Mahratta power. , .” — Selr 
Matofpierln, iii. 327. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the westenim(M delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burmese name Bathein, 
was, according to Prof. Forchammer, 
a change, made by the Burmese con- 
queror Alompra, from the former 
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jiaiiie KutJmn (i.e. Knx(d7i\ which was 
a native corruption of tlu* old name 
Kndma (see COSMIN). We c«auTiot 
ex])lain tlie old European corruption 
Persaim. [It has heon supposed that 
tlie name re})resents tlie Besynga of 
Ptolemy {Geog, ii. 4 ; see MH'JrindU in 
Ind. Ant xiii. 372) ; hut {ibid, xxii. 20J 
Ool. Temple denies this on the grouna 
that the name Bassein does not- date 
(‘arlier than about 1780. According 
to the Sfime authority xxiL 19), 

t he modern Purmese iiami‘ is Putheng^ 
hy ordinary phonetics used for Pathtmg^ 
and spelt Pmin. or Pimm. He dis- 
unites the statement that the change of 
name N\as made hy Alan ngj Taya or 
Aloinpra. Tin* Talaing pronunciation 
of the name is Paxmi or Paxim, a<'C(»rd- 
iiig to dialect-.j 

[1781.— “Int'iiito juacintto era alia (!ongro- 
ga/-i()iie di tVof)c'igando ehe il llegno di Ava 
fosse allora coltivato iielln fedc da’ Sacerdoti 
seoolari di essa Pongregazionc, e a’ nostri 
dt'stino li Hefjcni di Battiam, Martaban, o 
Pogu.” 9d. 

[1801. — ‘‘ An inetruetua) attempt wa^. made 
to repoHsoas and defemi Balsien bj^^ the late 
Chekey or Liontonant.”--- It).] 

’Phe form Peraaim oeenrs in Dalnimpt^ 
(1759) (C>r. HrjKrt.y i. 127 and paxjiim). 

(3) BaMniy or jtroperly IVilxivi; an 
oi(l town jn Hevar, the chief ]dHce of 
the district so-called. [See B^rar 
(UmP. 176.] 

BATARA, s. This is a term ap- 
]died to divinities in old Javane.se in- 
scriptions, <Scc., the use of which was 
s])read (#?er the Archijudago. It was 
regarded hy W. von Humholdt as 
taken from the vSkt.. avaU'ira (see 
AVATAR) ; hut this derivation 'i> now 
rejected. The word is userl among 
H. C. Christians in the Philippines 
now as synonymous with ‘(lod^; and 
is applied to the infant Jesus (lUnni- 
enfritty VocabubirY [Mr. Skeat {Malay 
Magicy 86 seqq.) aiscus.ses tlie origin of 
the word, and prefers the derivation 
given by Favre and Wilkin, Skt. 
hhaUdray ‘lord.’ A full account- of the 
“ Peiarefy or Sea Dyak gods,” hy Arch- 
deacon J. Perham, will he found in 
Bothy Natives of Sarawak, 1. 168 seqqJ] 

BATAVIA, n.p. The famous 
capital of the Butch possessions in 
the Indies ; occupying the site of the 
old city of Jakatra, the seat- of a 
Javanese kingdom which combined 


the i)rescnt Dutch Provinces of Ban- 
tam, Buitenzorg, Krawang, and the 
Preanger Regencies. 

]()19. — “On the day of the eaptiiro of 
Jakatra, 30th May 1619, it was certainly 
time and place to .speak of the (rovernor- 
(reneral’.s di-ssatisfaction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the (-a^tie.” — 
Valenttji}, iv. 489. 

The Governor-General, Jan Pieter- 
! sen C^oeii, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the- new fortr<*ss 
Ne.w Hoorn^ from his own birth-place, 
Hoorn, on the Zuider Zee. 

c. 1649. — “While I stay’d at Batavia, my 
Brother dy’d ; and it was i)retty t() consider 
w'hatthc Jhifrh m.ade mo pay for hi-. Kunoral.” 
— Tarrrmtr (E.l’.), i. 203. 

i BATCUL, BATCOLE, BATE- 

I GALA, t'^c., n.p. BhatkaL A ]>lace 
1 often named in the older narratives. 

I It ixS on the coast of Oanara, just S. of 
I’igeon Island and Hog Island, in hit. 

; 13' 59', and is not- to he confounded 
: (as it has been) with BEITCUL. 

j ]328.‘-‘’ . . . there is also the King of 
I Batigala, but he is of the Haracens.”-- 
’ Friar Jut dan '(x, p. 41. 

l.'ilO. — The “Bathecala, a very noble city 
«»f India,” of Varthema (119), though mis- 
jjlaccd, must wc think be this place and not 
Beitcul. 

1548. — “Trclado {i.f. ‘Popy ’) do Oontratt* 
«|uo o (iouernador (traeia de Saa fez com a 
Uaynha de Batecalaa por nai> aver Keey e 
ela reger «> Roeyno.”— In S. Botolho^ Tomb), 

212. 

1599. — “ . . . pari is subject to the Queene 
of Baticola, w'ho selleth great store of jKjpper 
to the Portugals. at a towuio called Oiior. . 

— Sir Fud'C f wrct i/fr t«) Sir Fr. Walsingham, 
in Bnu-rs .Innais. i. 125. 

1618.—“ The lift of March we anclu)red at 
Batachala, shooting throe Pooces to giy^* 
notice of our arriuall. . . ” — TTw. //o/v, in 
Furrhiutj i. 657. See also Sainxhnrtf, ii 
p. 374. 

[1621. — “ Wo had the \dnd still contrary, 
and having sail’d three other leagues, at tlio 
usual hour wo cast anoht>r near the Rocks 
of Baticala.” — dr//a PaZ/r, Hfik. Soc. ii. 
390.1 

1727. — “The next Sca-porl, b) the South- 
w'ard of Onoat\ is Batacola, w'hich has the 
rrAftgh of a very largo city. . . — A, 

Hamilton y i. 282. 

[1785.-“ Byte Koal.” See quotation 
under DBOW.] 

BATEL, BATELO, BOTELLA, s. 

A sort of boat u.sed in We.steru India, 
Sind, and Bengal. Port, hatelly a word 
wliicli occurs in the Roteiro de V, da 
Gafna, 91 [cf. PATTELLOj. 
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[1686.— “About four or five hundred 
houses burnt down with a ffreat number of 
their Bettilos, Boras and l)oat.s.” — 

JHarif^ Hak. Soc. ii. 55.] 

1838.— “The BoteUa may bo doscrit»ed 
SIS a Dow in miniature. . . It has invariably 
a square flat stern, and si lon^ frrab*like 
hoad.” — TVitf/W/, in Trans, Uu, (irog, Sov. 
vii. 98. 

1867. — “A iSindhi batt^la, called Hah- 
nuiiii under the Tindal Kasim, laden with 
(iry fish, was .about to proceofl to Bombjiy.” 
— Lutfuflah, 347. See also Burton, Sind 
Revmted (1877)', 32, 33. 

[1900. — “The Sheikh has some fine w'ar- 
vessels, called batils.” — Brni, Sonthern 
Arabia, 8.] 

BATTA, s. Two (Hflercnt wjmls 
are thus ex])ressed in Anglo- Tiidian 
colloQuial, and in a manner eon- 
foimaed. 

a* H. bhata or hhlUt : an extra 
allowance made to oDicers, soldiers, t>r 
other jniblio servants, when in the 
field, or cm other special grouncls ; 
also subsistence, money to witues.ses, 
]»risoners, and the* like. Military Batta, 
originally an occasional allowance, as 
defined, grew^ to be a constant addition 
to the ]»ay of officers in India, and 
constituted the <*hief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military einoln- 
ments. The (jiiestionof the right to 6a f /a 
on several occasions cremated great agita- 
tion anumg the officer.s of the Indian 
army, and the measure of economy 
carried out by Lord William Beu thick 
when Governor-General (G, O. of thc' 
Gov.-Gen. in Council, 29tli Noveniher 
1828) in the reduction of full batta to 
half batta, in the allowances received 
by all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a cerbiin distance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (viz. Barrack- 
pore, Dumdum, Berhampore, and Dina- 
pore) caused an enduring bitterness 
against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of tliis word. There are, how^ever 
several Hindi words in rural use, such 
as bhdtf blmntd, ‘advances made to 
nloughirien without interest,* and 
bhatta, bhemtd, ‘ploughmen’s wages in 
kind,* with which it is possibly con- 
nected. It has also been suggested, 
wdtlioiit much probability, that it may 
he allied to hahut, ‘much, excess,* an 
idea enteriiig into the meaning of both 
a and b. It is just possible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may havf been influenced by 


the existence of the European military 
term bdt or hdt-mmey. The latter is 
from bdt, ‘a ])a(jk-sfidd1e,* [Late Lai. 
hastu7n\ and imjdies an allowance for 
carrying baggage in the field. It will 
he seen that one w riter helow' .seems 
to confound the two wan’ds. 

b. H. batta and hltUt : agio, or 
difference in exchange, discount on 
coins not current, or of sliort wvighl. 
We may notice ^lat Sir H. Elliot does 
not recognize an Jibsolute separation 
betw’een the two semses of Batta. His 
definition runs tlhis ; “Difference of 
exchange ; anything extra ; an extra 
allow'auce ; discount on uiKairrenl., or 
short-weiglit coin.s ; usually called 
Batta. The word has been supposed 
to be a corruption oi Bharta, incre.jise, 
but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is 
more usually a]>j)lied to discount than 
to ]»remium.*’ — (b'app. trhm. ii. 41.) 
[Platts, oil the other hand, distinguislies 
the two W'ords — BaWt, Skt. vritta, 
‘turned,* or varta, ‘livelihood* — “Ex- 
change, discount, ditterence of <»x- 
chang(*, deduction, itc.,” and Bhatfa, 
Skt. hhakUi ‘allotted,’ — “advances to 
ploughmen w’ithout interest ; plough - 
mans wages in kind.”] It will be 
seen that wt Iwive early Portuguese 
instances of tlie wf»rd a}>]) 5 irently iu 
both senses. 

The most ]»roba1>le e.\]»laiiation is 
that the w^ord (and T may add, the 
thing) originated in the Poi'tugnese 
])raetice, and in tli(‘ use of the, Canariise 
wautl hhaita, Malir, bluU, ‘ rice * in ‘ the 
husk,* called by the l^)rlug?iese batr 
and haia, for a maintenance allowance*. 

The wa)rd batty, for what is more 
generally called paddy, is or w'a.s 
commonly used by the English als<> 
in iS. and W. India (see Li^mhoien^ 
Lucena and Fryer (pioted s.v. Paddy» 
and WiUonh Glossary, s.v. Bhatta), 

The practice of giving a special 
allowance for naintiinento began from 
a very early date in the Indian history 
of the Portuguese, and it evidently 
bex*ame a recognised augmentation of 
pay, corresijonding closely to our batta, 
whilst the (i notation from Botelho 
below show's also that hata and mivH- 
mento were used, more or less inter- 
changeably, for this allowance. The 
correspondence with our Anglo-Indian 
batta went very far, and a case singu- 
larly parallel to tfie discontent raised 
in the Indian army by the reduction 
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of iulhhatta to ih spoken 

of l)y Correa (iv. 256). The manti- 
'mmto had been paid all the year 
round, but the Governor, Martin 
Afonso de Sousa, in 1542, “desiring,” 
siiys tke historian, “a way to curry 
favour for himself, whilst going against 
tlie. ]>eople and vsending his soul to 
hell,” ordered that in future the 
niavtitaento should be mid only dur- 
ing th(‘. 6 months of Winter (i.e. of 
the rainy season), when* the force was 
on shore, and not for the other 6 
months when they were on board 
th(i ('ruis(U‘s, and received rations. 
This created great bitt<*rness, ]K*rfect.ly 
analogous in depth and in ex])re.ssion 
to that entertained witli regard to 
Lord VV. Bentinck and Sir John 
> Malcolm, in 1829. Conca’s utteranc(‘, 
just quoted, illustrates this, and a 
little lower down he adds: “And 
thus he to(.)k away from the troo]»s 
the half of their mantiuh’iifo (half 
their hatta^ in fact), and whether he 
did wvW or ill in that, he’ll iind in 
tin* next world.” — (See alsfc) ibid. }>. 430), 

The bdlowing (piotation.s illustrate 
the I’ortuguese ])ractice from an early 
date : 

1,502. ‘*Thc Captaiii'inajor . . , between 
oflioi'rH and meri-at-anns, left 60 men (at 
(\>ehii0, to whom the f.acter was to jiirivo 
their pay, and every month a cnu(u{o of 
iuantlinet(to^ and to 4he ottk'-ers when on 
service 2 critzadon. . — CorrHi^ i. 328. 

L507.'--(ln est.ahlishini? the settlement at 
Mozambique) “ And the (’aptains took 
counsel amon^^ themselves, and from the 
money in the chest, ])aid the force each a 
ivuzmio a rponth for wantimnito^ with which 
the men ^»Teatly refreshed themselves. ...” 
-//aV/. 786. 

1511, — “All the people w'ho served in 
Malaca, whether by sea (^r by land, were 
ixiid their pay for six months in advance, 
and also received monthly tvm cru-tulon of 
wmdhnmio^ cash. in hand” (/.c. they had 
iUmhU lHxtta).—lbid. ii. 267. 

a. 

^ 1548.-“ And for 2 /amrr.s (soo TARABK) 
2 pardaos a month for the two and 4 tanpcas 
for bata.” . . . — *S'. Ihtfthfy Ttmilwy 2Jkl 
1’he editor thinks this is fur Inxte^ i.e. jHidtltf, 
But oven !f so it is used exactly like batta 
or maintenance money. A following entry 
has: “To the constable 38,920 reis a year, 
in which is comprised maintenance {miriH- 
me7Uct),** 

1554.— ^An example of bated for rice will 
be found s. v. HOORAH. 

The following quotation shows hattee 
(or hatiy) used at Madras in a way 


that also indicates tbe original identity 
of hatty^ ‘ rice,’ and batta, ‘ extra 
allowance ’ : — 

1680. — “The and TarryavK (see 

TALIAR) sent in r^uest of two soldiers 
who had deserted from the garrison re- 
turned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession w^ere biken in again, and fined 
cjich one month's pay, and to repay the 
money paid them for Batted. . . tX ,S/. 
CrVe. (Jonsn., Feb. 10. In Note.% and KxU, 
No. iii. p. 3. 

1707. — “. . . that they would allow Batta 
or subsistence money to all that should 
desert us.” —In Wfmdfv^ ii. 63. 

1765. — “ . . . orders w^ere accordingly 
issued . . . that on the 1st January, 1766, 
the double batta should cease. . . .” — 
Corfuchdf's (diir^ iv. 160. 

1789.— . . batta. or as it is termed 
in England, hdt and forage money, which 
is here, in the field, almost double the 
peace allowance,”— re Narrative ^ p. 97. 

1799.— “He would rather live on half- 
j)ay, in a garrison th.'it could boast of a 
lives court, than vcgetiite on full batta, 
where there was none .” — Life of Sir T. 
Munro^ i. 227. 

Tbe following shows Batty used for 
rice in Bombay : 

[1813. — Kice, or batty, is sown in .lime.” 
— Forhea^ Or, Mrm. 2nd ed. i. 23.] 

1829. — “ To thf Hditur of (he Bengal Jlnr- 
Utrn.— Sir, — Is it understood that the Wives 
and daughters of officers on Italf batta are 
included in tlio order to mourn for the 
Queen of Wirtemberg ; or will half-mourn- 
ing be considered sufficient for them T’ — 
Letter in above, dated 15th April 1829. 

1857. — “'Ihey have made mo a K.C.lk 
I may confess to you that 1 would much 
rather have got a year’s batta* because the 
latter would enable mo to leave this country 
a year sooner .” — Sir Hopr Orant, in Incidents 
of thf Srp<ty I For. 

b. » 

1554. — “And gold, if of 10 nuite.'t or 24 
carats, is wt^rth 10 crimxdos the tael . . . 
if of 9 matrA, 9 cruzados ; and according to 
whatever the waters may bo it is valued ; 
but moreover it lias its batao, /.<?. it« shrof- 
fage ((^arrafagrin) or agio {eaibo) varying with 
the season,”— A. Nunes, 40. 

1680.— “The payment or receipt of Ba.tta 
or Vatum iijKin the exchange of Pollicat 
for Madras pagodas prohibited, both coines 
being of the same Matt and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for evorv 
offence together with the loss of the Batta. ’ 
— Ft, St, Gto, Consn,, Feb. 10. In Notes 
and JSxts,, p. 17. 

1760. — “The Nalnib receives his revenues 
in the siocas of the current year only . . . 
and all siccas of a lower date being 
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esteemed, like the coin of foreip:n provinces, 
only a merchandize, tire bought and sold 
at a certain discount called batta, which 
rises and falls like the price of other goods 
in the market. , . — Ft. ir/ti. 

June 30, in Lonp^ 216. 

1810. — . . he immediately tells master 
that the batta, i.e. the exchange, is altered.” 
— T. M. i. 203. 

BATTAS, BATAKS, n.p. [the 

latter, according to Mr. Skeat, being 
the standard Malay name] ; a nation 
of Sumatra, noted especially for their 
singular cannibal institutions, com- 
bined with the ])()ssessiou of a written 
character of their own and some ap- 
j)roach to literature. 

c. 1430. — “In ejus insulae, qiiam dicunt 
Bathech, parte, anthropophagi habitant . . . 
capita humana in thesuuris ha bent, tpjac 
cx hostibus cai>tis abscissa, esis carnibns rc- 
coiuliint, iisque utuntur } ro niirnmis.” — 
Contiy in Bo(fgiu.% Ih Var. Fori. lib. iv. 

c. 1539, — “This Embassjidor, that wa^ 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battas . . . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and tive quintals of Ben- 
jamon in flowers.” — Oogan's Pnito, 15. 

c. 1555.— “This Island of Sumatra is the 
first land wherein we know man's flesh to 
be eaten by certaine people which Hue in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who vse to glide their teethe.” — Galrano^ 
Jjisroveries of the Worlds Hak. 8oc. 108. 

1586. — “Nel regno del Dacin sono alcnni 
luoghi, ne’ (juali si ritrouauo certo genti, 
che mangiano le creature humane, o tali 
genti, ai chaimano Bataccbi, e cpiando fra 
loro i padri, e i niadri sono vechhi, si accor- 
dano i vicinati di mangiarli, e li mangiano.” 
-f/. Balbi, f. 130. 

1613. — “ In the woods of the interior 
dwelt Anthropophagi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and to the jiresent day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among the 
Battas of Suniati*a ,.” — Goduihn de Bredia, 
i. 23r. 

[The fact that the Battas are cannilmls has 
recently been confinned by T)r. V^olz and H. 
von Autenrieth [Ucogr. Jovr., June 1898, 
p. 672.] 

BAWUSTYE, s. Corr. of hohMay 
in Lascar dialect (Roebuck). 

BAY, The, n.p. In the language of 
the old Company and its servants in 
the 17th century. The Bay meant tlie 
Bay of Bengal, and their factories in 
tliat quarter. 

1683.— “And the Coimcell of the Bay i» 
as expressly distinguished from the Councell 
<jf Hugly, over which they have noe such 
I*ower.” — In Hedges^ under Sept. 24. [Hak. 
Soc. i. 114.] 


1747. — “We have therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . which we sincerely wish may 
arrive safe with You, as Wo do that the 
Centlemon at the Bay had a(jcording to our 
repeated Bequests, furnished tis with iU) 
earlier conveyance . . .’5 — Lrltrrfroyn Ft. t'it. 
Jhividf 2nd May, to the (burt (M8. in India 
Office). 

BAYA, s. H. had [hay a]., the 
Weiiver-bird, as it is called hi l)ooks 
of Nat. Hist., Ploceus baya., Blytb 
(Fam. Fringillyhic). This clever little 
bird is not only in its nat-iiial state the 
1 milder of those reniarkabh* pendant 
nests which are .Inch striking objects, 
hanging from eaves or i)alm-br;utclies ; 
but it is also docile to a singular 
degree in domestication, and is often 
exhibited by itinerant nativc^s as tlu^ 
performer of the most delight In 1 , 
tricks, as we have seen, and as is 
deUiili‘d in a ])a])er of Mr Blvtli’s 
quoted by Jerdon. “The usual ])ro- 
eedure is, when ladies are jiresent, 
for the bird on a sign from its master 
to take a eardamom or sweat.meat in 
' its bill, and rjtq^osit it between a lady’s 
1 lips. ... A miniature cannon is then 
brought, wliicb the bird loads u itb 
coarse grains of ]>()wder (me, by one . . . 
it next seizt'S and skilfully uses ;i 
small ramrod : and tlnui takes a 
lighted match from its niiisttu', which 
it applies to the touch-hole.” Anothei* 
j eonimon jierformame is to scatter small 
j beads on a sbe(*t ; the bird is pi‘ovi<le(i 
j with a needle and thread, and jiro- 
! ceeds in the prettiest way t,o thread 
I the beads suc(*essively. [The (piuta- 
tiori from Abul Fazl sbows^^hat these 
performances are as old as the time of 
Akbar and ])robably older still.] 

[c. 1.590. — “The baya is like a wiki spar- 
row but yelk>w. Tt is extremely intelligent, 
obedient and docile. It will take small coins 
from the hand and bring them to its raa.ster, 
and will come to a call frorvi a kmg distance. 
Its ue.sts are .so ingeniously constructed as_to 
defy the rivalry of clever artificers.” — Ala 
(trans. Jarrett), Hi. 122.] 

1790.— “The young Hindu women of 
Ban^Cras . . , wear very thin plato.s of gold, 
called slightly fixed by way of rirna- 

ment between the eyebrows ; jind when 
they pass through the streets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse themselves with training Bay&'B, to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and to send them to pluck the pieces of 
gold from the foreheads of their mistresses.’' 
— AtiaU RcseurcFes^ ii. HO. 

[1813. — Forbes gives a similar account of 
the nests and tricks of the Baya. — Mm^,. 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 
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BAYADEBE, s. A Hindu danc- 
ing-girl. The word is es])ecially nsed 
by French writers, from wliom it lias 
been sometimes borrowed as if it were 
a genuine Indian word, jiarticuJarly 
eliaracteristic of the persons in ({uestion. 
The word is in fact only a Gallicized 
form of the F^ortugiiese hailadeint^ from 
hailar, to dance. Some TiO to 60 years 
ago there was a famous ])a]let called 
Lh dim et Ui bayadere, and under 
this title Panrh mad^ one of the 
most famous hits of his early days 
bv presenting a cartoon of Lord 
Kllenborough as the Bayadere dam*- 
iug before the idol of Somuath ; [also 
see DANCING-GIRL}. 

— “ There alse came t<i the j?rt>und 
many dancing women {moUtt^rfu bailadeiras) 
with their instruments of music, who make 
their livinjj^ by that business, and these 
danced and sang all the time of the ban- 
quet . . ," -Vnn'ea, ii. 364. 

1.')‘26. — “XJj\’lT. 'Phe dancers and daiicer- 
<‘ssi‘s (hayladores e bayladeiras) who come 
to i»erform at a village slvall tirst go and 
]‘erform at the house of the principal man 
t'f the village" see GAUM}.- Pomf 

•!< usus costumr,^ dos (Jonrarca** La trad or* s d*' 
*\ft( JUux de Goa^ in dir/o }\n'(. Or., fascic. 5, 
M2. 

l.')98, — The heathenish whore called 
Balliadera. who is a dancer." — Ltaat hofen, 
71 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 264]. 

“ Ip hAc icono primum pr<»p(»nitur 
I, da Balliadera, id est saltatrix, <piao m 
piihiicis ludis aliisjpie solcrmitatii)us saltaiuh> 
s] tectiteulum exliihet.^'— /> /ha/, Text to pi. 
Mi. in vol. ii. (also see p. 90, and vol, vii. 
2t5), etc. 

|c. 1676.— “ All the Baladines of (tom- 
brffon were present to dance in their own 
manner according to custom.’’— TVovrioVr, 
cd. Ball, 11 . 337).] 

1782. — “ Surate cst remanmt^ par ses 
Bayaderes, dont le veritable man est Dftv- 
dtiMi : celui do Bamddrrjt ijue nous lour 
donnons, vient du mot Bailadeiras, <jui 
Mgnifie en Portugais Jmh ” — Sott nrrafj 

i. 7, 

1794. — “The *namo of Balliadere, we 
never heard ajipliod to the dancing girls ; 
or saw but in Kaynal, and ‘War in Asia, 
by an ^Officer of Colonel Baillio’s Dotaeli- 
mont;* it is a corrupt Portuguese word.” — 
Jloor'it Narraiire of Lit fid n /Harhineiif, 356. 

1826, — “This was the first specimen 1 
had seen* of the southern Bayadere, who 
differ considerably from the nAch girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
different temples, for which they arc pur- 
chased youngy-^ILibrr, ii. 180. 

0.1836. — “On one occasion a rumour 
reached l^ndon that a great success had 
been achieved in Paris by the perfonn- 
n, nee of a set of Hindoo dancers, called 
Les Baya4er68, who were supposed to be 


priestesses of a certain sect, and the London 
theatrical managers were at once on the 
out vitr to secure the now attraction . . , 
My father had concluded the arrangement 
with the Bayaderes before his brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly after- 
wards, the Hindoo jiriestcsses appe:ired at 
the Adclphi. They were utterly uninterest- 
ing, wholly unattractive. My father lost 
£2000 by the speculation ; and in the family 
they were known as the ‘ Buy-em-deaxs ’ 
ever after ." — Kdiuund Taft's, B^rofft>ctioits, 
i. 29, .30 (1884). 

BAYPARBEE, BEOPARRY, s. 

H. beiylrl., and byopdrJ (from Skt. 
vydpdrin ) ; a t radcr, and especially a 
petty trader or dealer. 

A friend long engaged in business 
in Calcutta (Mr J. Ogilvy, of 
Gillaiiders & Co.) communicatees a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the course of 
trade in country produce before it 
reaches the liamis of the European 
shipper : 

1878.-“ . . . the enhanced rates . . . 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a marked, or even in a correspf aiding degree ; 
for the lion’s share goes into the pockets 
of certain intermediate classes, who arc the 
growth r)f the above system of i)iLsinoss. 

“Following the course of trade as it flows 
j into Calcutta, we find that between the 
cultivators and the exporter these are ; 1st. 
'J'he Bepparree, »>r petty trader; 2ud. The 
Aurvt dar ;* and 3rd. The Mahajun, in- 
terested in the (’alcutbi trade. As soon as 
the crops are cut, Bepparree a)>pears upon 
the scene ; ho vi.sits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to home.stead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots ; he then hikes his [nirehases to 
tlxQ A urut-dar, wh«> is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to wht)m he is perhaps under 
advancu.s, and from the Aarut ~d>tir the 
('alcuthi Mahajun obtains his supplies . . . 
for eventual despatch to the caj)itiil. There 
is also a fourth class of dealers willed 
l*kor€iis, whr> buy frou) the Mahajun and 
sell to the European exporter. Thus, be- 
tw'oen the cultivator and the shipper there 
are so many middlemen, whose jiartieipation 
in the trade involves a multiplication of 
profits, which goes a groat way t)wards en- 
hancing the })ricc of commodities before 
they reach the shipper’s hands. 
from Baboo Eithol'issm Ghose, [Similar de- 
tails for Northern India will be found in 
ffoey, Moik Trade and Manu/actureji of 
Luc)cnou\ 59 setfq.'] 

BAZAAR, s. H. &c. From P. bazar., 
a permanent market, or street of shops. 
Tne word has spread westward into 


* Avrut‘dar is drhat-ddr, from H. Hrhaty 

‘agency’ ; phorea^H, phariydy ‘ a retailor.’ 
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Arabic, Tiirkiali, and, in special senses, 
into European lan^niges, and eastward 
into India, where it lias generally been 
adopt^id into the vernaculars. The 
popular pronunciation is hazdv. In 
S. India and Ceylon the word is used 
for a single shoji or stall kept by a 
native. The word seems to liai e come 
to S. Enro])e very earl3^ F. Balducci 
Pegolotti, in his Mercantile Hand- 
book (c. 1340) gives Bazarra as a 
Genoese word for market-jdace ’ 
(Cathay^ &c. ii. 280). The word is 
adopted into Mahw as y(J>idr^ [or in 
the p(Huns ‘pasani], 

1474. — Ambrose I’ontfU'ini writes of Ka»in, 
that it IS ‘ ‘ walled like CVmio, and with ba- 
zars (boKcart) like it .** — RamuftiOj ii. f. 117. 

1478. — Josafat Burharo writes: “An Ar- 
inenian Ohoza Mirech, a rich merchant in 
the bazar" {hazarro). — Jit id. f. lllr. 

1563. — . . bazar, as much as to say 
the place where things are sold.*’ — 
f. 170. 

1.564. — A privilege hy Don Sebastian of 
Portugal gives authority “to soli garden pro- 
duce freely in the bazars markets, 

and streets (of Goa) without neces.sily for 
cijnsent or license from the fanners of the 
garden produce, or from any other ijerSon 
whatsoever.” — Arch. Port. Or.^ fiisc. 2, 157. 

c. 1566.-' “ La Pescaria delle Perlo . . . 
si fa c)gn’ anno . . , e su la costa all’ in 
contro piantano vna -villa di case, c bazarri 
di paglia .” — Vesare dd FcdericL^ in Jiamit.'fio^ 
iii. 390. 

1606.— “. . . the (Christians of the 

Bazar. cea, 29 . 

1610. — “En la Ville de C'ananor il y a vn 
beau march6 tons los jours, (pPils appellent 
Basare.” — Pyrard de J.aral, i. 325 ; [Ilak. 
Soc. i. 448]. 

[1615. — “To buy pepper as cheap jus we 
could in the busser.” — FonUr, Lettei'n, 
iii. 114.] 

[ ,, “He forbad all the bezar to sell us 
victuals or else. , .” — Ibid. iv. 80.] 

[1623.— '‘They call it Bezari Kelan, that 
is the Great Merkat. . — 7^. della ValP^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 96. (P. Kalan, ‘great’).] 

1638. — “Wo came into a Bussar, or very 
faire Market place.” — Bridon, in Jlakl. 
V. .50. 

1666. — “Les Bazards ou Marchijs sout 
dans une grande rue qui est au pi<5 dc la 
inontagne,” — Thevenot, v. 18. 

1672. — “. . . Let us now pass the Pale 
to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
parted by a wide Parrade, which is used for 
a Buzzaror Mercate-place." — Fryer, 38. 

[1826.—“ The Kotwall went to the bazaar- 
master.”— 7*awdwra?j^ llari, ed. 1873, p. 
166.] > 

1837.— “Lord, there is a honey basar, 


repair thither.” — Tiimour\H transl. of Jkfaha- 
tvrmo, 24. 

1873. — “This, remarked my handsome 
Greek friend from Vienna, is the finest 
wife-bazaar in this part of Europe. . . . Go 
a little yfscy east of this, say to Roumania, 
and you will find wife-bazaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies [seated in their car- 
riages, the youths filing by, and pausing 
before this or that beauty, to bargain with 
papa about the dowser, under her very 
nose .” — Fraseds May. N. tS. vii. p. 617 
{Vienna, by M. J), Conway). 

• 

BDELLIUM, s. This aroiiuitic 
gum-resin has been identified witli 
that of the Balsumoderidrm Mnku.1, 
Hooker, inhabiting the dry regitms of 
Arabia and Western India ; gugal of 
W’estern India, and rnoH in Aralue, 
called in P. bo-i-j(ihud(m (Jews’ scent). 
What tlie Hebrew hdolah of the IL 
Pliison was, whicl) was rendereti 
bdellium since the tiiue of Jose]»bus, 
remains very don])tful. Laaseii lias 
.suggested m,mh as ])Ossible. But, 
argument is only this : that Dioscorides 
sfiys some called bdellium fj.dSt\Kov ; 
that fiddeXKoe ^>erha])s represents Mad- 
(ilnka, and though tberti is no such 
Skt. word as lumdUiht, there might he 
nuiddraka, because there is maddru, 
which means some perfume, no one 
knows what! {Ind. Alterth. i. 292.) 
Hr. Boyle siiys Uie Persian authors 
describe the Bdellium as being 
the nrodui't of tin* Doom jialin (see 
Hindu Medicine, j). 90). But this we 
imagine is dmi to some ambiguity in 
the sense of moH. [See the autAiorith'S 
(pioted ill Encycl. Bihl. s.v. Bdel- 
lium which sliil leave thet*(piestion 
in some doubt.] 

c. A.i). 90. — “In exchange are exported 
from liarkirice (Indus Delta) costus, 
bdella. . . ch. 39. 

c. 1230. Bdall3rAn. A Greek word which 
as some learned men think, means ‘Thts 
Lion’.s RojKjse.’ This plant is the same as 
mokl.” — IChn. El-JUuthdr, i. 125. 

1612. — ** Bdellium, the piind . , . xxs.” — 
Rates and Valuatiouns (Hcotland), p. *298. 

BEADALA, n.p. P'ormerly a port 
of some note for native craft on the 
Rfimnad coast (Madura district) of tin? 
Gulf of Manar, Vadaulay in the Atlas 
of India. The proper name seems to 
he Veddlai, by which it is mentioned 
ill Bishop Gala well’s Hid. of Tinnevellg 
235), [and which is derived from 
Tam. veau, ‘hunting,’ and nl, ‘a 
bariyan-tree’ (Mad. Adrri. Man. Gloss. 
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953)]. The place was famous in the 
Portuguese History of India for a 
victory gained tliere hy Martin Aflonso 
de Sousa {Gapitdo M6r do Mar) over a 
.strong land and sea force of the Zamor- 
in, commanded hy a famous Mahom- 
inedan Captain, w)iom the Portuguese 
railed Pate Marcar, and the Tuhfat-al 
Muiahidin calls ^Ali Ibraliuu Markai*, 
l,5tn February, 1538. Barros .styles it 
“one of the be.st fought battles that 
(‘ver came off in India.” • This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuno da 
(hiiiha, not of Ste])hen da Gama, as the 
allusions in Carndes .seem to indicfite. 
(hnl^in Burton Ims too hastily identi- 
Bmdjala with a jdace on the coast 
Malabar, a fact wln(di has )u*rha])s 
])eeu the (;ause of this article (.see 
Coninienlary, ]). 477). 

1552. — “Martin Affonso, with thi*^ light 
heot, on which ho had not nn)ro than tOO 
soldicr.s, wont round <?apo Coniorin, being 
aware that the ononiy were at Beadald . . 

- Jiarrifs, Doe. IV., liv. viii. cap. l.‘l. 

1.5(32. — “The (iovernor, de]Kirting from 
(\»ehyrn, coasted as f.ir as Oapo (.‘onioryii, 
douhlcd that Capo, and ran* for Beadala, 
which is a plneo adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao [Chilawj . . .’’—CC/ wn, iv. 324. 

c. 1570. — “And abuit thi.‘» time Aloe 
Ibrahim Murkar, and his brothor-in-law 
Kunjeo-Aleo-Murkar, .sailed out with 22 
grabs in the direction of Kaeol, and arriving 
off Bentalah, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor. . . . ^But destruction over- 
took them at the arrival <4 the Franks, 
who came upon thorn in thoir galliots, 
atUickii^ and capturing all their grabs. . . . 
\ow this capture >)>’ the Franks took place 
an the latter part of the month of Shahan, 
in the year 941 [end of .January, 15;38].” — 
Tohfuf-ul-JH^ifjafndt'nij tr. by Uowland.sou, 

1572.— 

■“ F despots junto ao Cabo <\>inorim 
Huma fayanha faz osclarecida, 

A frota principal do Sarnorim, 

Quo destruir o inundo muj duvida, 

Voncerji co o fu^or do ferro o fogu ; 

Km si verji BeadMa o martio jogo." 

CamoCA, X. t>.5. 

By^ Burton (but who.se miscoiicej)- 
tiou of the locality 1ms here affected 
bis translation) ; 

“ then well nigh reach^ the (Jape 'dept Co- 
morin, 

another wreath of Fame by him is won ; 
tlm etrongest squadron of the Bamorim 
who doubted not to see the world undone, 
he fihajl destroy with rage of fire and steel : 
Be adili’s self his martial yoke shall feel.” 
1814.— “ Vaiimal, a pretty populous vil- 
lage on the coast, situated 13 miles ei^t of 


Miitupetta, inhabited chiefly by Mosul - 
mans and Sh^mXrs, the former carrying on 
a wood trade.”— dtro?m< of th^ /*rov. of 
Jtamiimf from Mackenzie (Jollectioas in ./. 
H. As, iioe. iii. 170. 

BEAR-TREE, BAIR, &c. s. H. 

6er, Malir. hora^ in Central Provinces 
bor, [Malay bedara oi* bidara Ghina,’} 
(Skt. badara and %mdara) Zizyphus juju,- 
ha,, Lam. This is one of the most widely 
, diifu.s(*d tre(*.s in India, and is found 
I wild from the Punjab to Burma, in all 
; which region it is j>roba))ly native. It 
is cultivated from Queensland and 
China to Morocco and Guinea. “Sir 
H. Elliot identities it with the lotus 
of the aiKuent-s, but althougli the, large 
juicy i)roduct of the garden Zizyphus 
I is by no means bad, yet, as Madden 
; ([uaintly remarks, one might eat any 
I (piantity of it without ri.sk of for- 
i getting home and friends.” — (Punjab 
Plant,% 43.) 

1.56.3. — “ O. The name in Canare.se is boi\ 
and in the Docan ber, and the Malay.s call 
them rtcfar(L<i, ;md they are better than ours ; 
yet not so good a** those of Balagate .... 
which are very tasty .” — (iarrta he fk, 33 

[1609. — “llere is also great (juantity of 
gum-lack to l)o had, but is of the tree called 
Ber, and is iu grain like unto red mastic.” — 
hnnvcrs, Letf^rs, i. 30.] 

! BEARER, s. Tlie word has two 
I meanings iu Anglo-Indian colloijuial ; 
a. A i)alan(iuin-carrier ; b. (In the 
Bengal Pre.siueiicv) a dome.stic servant 
who has charge of liis master’s clothes, 
household furnit\ire, and (often) of 
lii.s ready money. The word in the 
latter uiwining lias ht*(*,n regarded as 
distincl in origin, and is stated by 
Wilson to he a corriiptiou of the, 
Bengali vehdrd from Skt. vyavaMri, 

I a iiomestic servant. There seems, 

I however, to he no hutortcal evidence 
( for such an origin, e.p. in any ha- 
bitual use of the term vehdrd^ whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic hearer 
(or sirdar-hearer^ (is he is u.sually styled 
by his fellow-servants, often t*.ven when 
he lias no one under him) was in 
Calcutta, in the peiiultimat-e generation 
when English gentlemen still kept 
palankins, usually just what this 
literally implies, \dz. the head-man 
of a set ot pilankin-liearcrs. And 
I throughout the Presidency the bearar, 

I or valet, still, as a rule, belongs t<) 
the cast<e of KaJulrs (see grT HA’^ oi* 
I palki-bearers. [See BOY.] 
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a. — 

c. 1760. — . . The poles which . ^ . are 
carried by six, but most commonly four 
bearers.'’ — i. 153. 

1768*71.— “Every house has likewise . . . 
one or two .sots of berras, or palankeen* 
bearers.'* — Sim'orinus, i. .523. 

1771.— “Ee bout Ic plus court du Palan- 
(juin esit on devant, et ix>rte par deux Beras, 
(jue Ton nomme Boys a la C6te (cost a-dire 
Gar^ojiSf iSermtcnrHf en Anglois). Le long 
bout est par derri^^rc ot porte par tnns 
Beras ." — Anquetit da iWroa, IJiwc. Prelim. 
p. xxiii. note. 

1778.— “lliey came on foot, the town 
having neither horses nor palankin-bearem 
to carry them, and Colonel (!oote recehed 
them at his headquarters. . . Orwc, 
iii. 719. 

1803. — “ 1 was . , . dehiinod by the 
scarcity of bearers ."— Vahntiuj i. 37‘2. 

b. - 

1782. — “. . . imposition . . . that a 

gentleman should pay a rascal of a Sirdar 
Bearer monthly wages for 8 <.>r 10 men . . . 
out of whom ho givc^ 4, or may perhap.s 
indulge his* master with 5, to carry his 
jmlankoen .” — India Gazette, Sept. 2. 

c. 1815. '■ Ilenrif and A/.s Bearer." — (Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. 8herw(K)d’s.) 

1824. — “. . . 1 called to my .s'oY/</r-beai^er 
who was lying on the door, outside the bed- 
room." — Stcli/, El! (fra, ch. i. 

1831.— “. . . le grand maltrc de mu 
garde-robe, .urdar beehrab." — Jarqnemont, 
Gorre»'pondafi(e, i. 114.* 

1876. — “My bearer who was to go with 
u.s (Eva’s ayah had struck at the last moment 
and stop]>ed behind) had literally girt up his 
loins, and w’as loading a dirnimitive mule 
with a mi.scellaneous a.sNortraent of bra.s.s 
pots and blankets ,” — A True liefvnner, 
ch. iv. 

BEEBEE, s. II. from P. hlhi, a lady. 
[In its contracted form 67, it i.s added 
as a title of di.stiiictioii to tlie iiame.s 
of Musuliiiaii ladies.] On the ])rinci])le 
of degradation of titles which is .so 

f eneral, thi.s word in a]»pU(;atioii to 
hiropefin ladies has been suj»eiseded 
l)y the hybrid.s Mem-Sdhib, or Madarn- 
Hahib., though it is often ap])lied t(j 
European iiiaid-.servants or ()ther 
Englishwomen of that rank of life. 
[It retains its digrdty as the title of 
the BibU of Cananore, known as Bill 
Valiya, Malaya]., ‘great lady,' wlio 
rules in that neighbourhood and 
exercise.s authority over three of the 
islands of the Laccadives, and is hy 
race a Moplah Mohammedan.] The 
word al.so is sometimes applied to a 
prostitute. It is originally, it would 
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seem, Oriental Turki. Jn Pa vet de 
Oourteille’s Dicb. we have “ BlbJ, dame, 
epouse 16gitime ” (]>. 181). In W. India 
the word is said to be pronounced hoho 
(see Bnrto7i\<i Sifid). It is curious tliat 
among the Sdkahlva of Madagascar 
the wives of chiefs are termed hilnj ; 
but there seenrs liardly a possibility 
of this having come from i^ersia or 
India. [But for Indian influence on 
the island, .see Encyd. Britt. 9th i‘d. 
XV. 174.1 T1i 4^ word in Hova means 

‘animal.' — (Bibree\^ Madagascar^ p. 253.) 

[c. 1610. — “Nobles in V>lood .... call 
thoir wives Bybis."— de Laml, Hak. 
8oc.i. 23 7.1 

1611.- “. . . the title Bibi ... is in 
Persian the satiie as among us, .sennora, or 
d(Hla." — Teix('ira^ Jlelacivn . . . de lloi'inu:. 

19. 

c. 1786. — “The wen! Loamdika, which 
moans the son of a slave-girl, w'as also con- 
tinually (Jii the tongue of the Naw*aub, and 
if he was angry with any one he called him 
by this name ; but it was also used as an 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
.attached great favour,* until one day, Ali 
ZnmAn Khan . . . represented to him that 
the w’ord wat% low, disereditable, and not 
tit for the use of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Nawavub smiled, and .said, M) 
friend, yon and I are both the .sons of --lave 
women, and the two Hu.s.soins only (on whom 
be good wishes and Paradise’) are tluj sons 
of a Bibi." • of llffdur Xaih, tr. by 

Mile.s, 486. 

[1793.—“ 1, Beebee Bulea, the l‘rince.s.s 
of (.\annanore and of the Liccadives Islands, 
&c., do acknowledge and give in wanting 
that I wdll pay to the (Joverninent of the 
English E.‘i.st India Company the moiety 
of whatever is the pnahico or rny country. 

. . -En(jaqenient in Loqan. Malahar, 
iii. 181. J ■ ' ^ 

BEECH-DE-MER, h. The old 
trade way of writing and iiroiiouncing 
th(i name, bicho-de-jn/ir (borrowed from 
the PortiigU(*..se) of the si^a-slng or 
hoMiuria, .so highly valued in Cnina. 

i See menu of a dinner to which the 
luke of (Joiinanght wa.s invited, in 
Ball^ Things Chinese., 3rd e<l. p. 247.] 
It i.s .s})lit, cleaned, dried, and then 
carried to the Straits for export to 
China, from the Maldives, the Gulf 

— 

* The “ Bahadur'’ could hardly have read Don 
Quixote ! But what a curious parallel presents 
itself I When Sancho is bragging of his daughter 
to ttie “ Squire of the Wood,” and t&kes umbrage 
at the free epithet which the said Squire applies 
to her (= laundikd and more) ; the latter reminds 
him of the like term of apimrent abuse (hardly 
reproduceable here) with which the mob were 
wont to greet a champion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the highest fond- 
ness and applause 1— Part ii, chf 18, 
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of Maiiar, and otlier parts of the 
Indian seas further efist. The most 
c.oniplete acc-onnt of the way in which 
this somewhat important article of 
commerce is prepared, will he found 
in the Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch 
Indicy Jaarg, xvii. pt. i. See also 
SWALLOW and TRIPANG. 

BEECHMAN, also MEECHIL- 
MANi s. Sea-H. for ‘midshipman.’ 
(]M)Uck). * 

BEEGAH, s. H. blghl. The most 
conmion FTindu measure of land-area, 
and varying much in ditiereiit parts 
of India, wliilst in 4;verv ])art that 
lias a highCi there is also certain to he 
a fHchi hcrgali and a kutrJui hmjah (vi<le 
CUTCHA aiid PUCKA), the latter being 
some fraction of the former. The | 
lu'fgah formerly adojited in the Revenue | 
Survey of the N.W. Provinces, and in 
llie (’anal Dejiartmeiit there, was one 
nf 3025 s<i. yards or ^ of an acre. 
This was apjiarently founded on 
Aklicu’s bcegaky wliicli ('ontained 360t> 
s«]. lldhi gaZy of about 33 inches ea<h. 
[For which st‘e ATn, trans. Jarrctty ii. 
02.] Rut it- is now in otlicial returns 
su]>erseded hs the English acre. 


[1614. — “Narmu.se saith he staudcth 
bound before Beage for 4,800 and odd 
mamoQfiies.'’ — Fostai'y iMt^rsy ii. 282.1 

[150.5. — “Begum.*’ Sec quotation und<}r 

KHANUM.] 

[1G17. — “Their Company that offered to 
rob the Beagam’s junck.”— aSW T. Hof, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 454.] 

1619. — “ Behind the girl came another 
Begum, also an old woman, but loan and 
feeble, holding on to life with her teeth, 
a.s one might say.” — /^ delta ValUy Hak. 
Soc. ii. 6. 

16.53.— “ Begun, Heine, ou o.spousc dii 
Schah.” — I)e la Baullat/c le GouZy 127. 

[1708. — “They are called for this reason 
‘Begem,’ which means Free from Care or 
Solicitude ” (us if P. ‘ without care ' ') 

- (Matron, II, of tite Alotfifl Dtfuaslu in India, 
i K. T., 287.] 

1787. — “Among the charge.s (against 
lla.stings) there is but one engaged, two 
at most — the Begum’s to Sheridan ; the 
Ranncc of (loliood (llohud) to Sir James 
Krskine. So please your jialatc.” ~Fd. 
Ihtrk-e to Sir C. Elliot. L. of Id, Minto, 
i. 119. 

BEEJOO, s. Or ‘ Indian badger,’ a.s 
it is someLimt‘S called, [T. hijd {bijjuX 
MrUivord' ihdivKy JcrdDii, \Blanfomy 
MditnnaliKy JTGj. It is also often 
caRed in IJpjier India the Grave-digge,i\ 
I [(forkh{Hh)\ trom a belief in its bad 
I ]>ract.ices, jirobably unjust. 


1763. — “ I never seized a beega or hf.su'a 
( A Fi(flal) belonging to Calcutta, iu»r have 1 
ever linprcs.sod your goma^tiihs.” . . Xanudt 
/\(hs!m 'Aliy in G leafs Mnn. of Ilastnajs, 
1. 129. 

1823. -“A Begah has Ijeen computed at 
one-third J-of kii aero, bnl its .size ditl'ors in 
almost every proviime. 'The smalle.st Iit<}<dt 
may perhui^ be computed at one-lhird, aiul 
the largest at two-thii\ls t»f an acre.” — 
Mulcf>lm’s Central India, ii. 1.5. 

1877.- -“The Resident wa.s gra titled Jit the 
low rate of a.s.ses.smeiit, whicli wiui^on the 
general average eleven anna.S or l.v. IJf/. per 
beegah, that for the Niziim’s county being 
upwards of four ^ipces.” -Meadowii Taylor, 
Story of my Lfe, ii. 5. 

BEEGUM, BEGUM, &c. .s. A 

Princess, a Mistress, a Lady of Rank ; 
Hpjilied to Maliommedau laciies, ami 
in the well-known case o^ tlui Beegvm 
Su7nr()o tl) the professes (Jhri.stian 
(native) wife ot a Eurojiean. Tlie 
word ajipears to be Or. Turki. Ingim, 
[which some connect with Skt. Uiaga, 
‘lord,’] a feminine formation from 
‘diief, or lord,’ like Khdnnm from 
Khan ; hence P. begam, [Beg appears 
iu the early t^vellevs as Beage,"] 


BEER, s. Thi.s# liipior, import.ed 
from Eiiglaml, [and now largely made 
in the count rvj, has been a favourite 
ill India from an early date. Bortrr 
.seems to have bi‘en common in the 18th 
I'cnturv, judging from the adverti.se- 
ments in the Calcutta Gazette; and 
the Pale Ale made, it is presumed, 
ex])r(‘.ssly for the India market, ap- 
jiears in the earliest years of that 
publication. That c.xjiression has long 
iieeii di.su.sed in India, and heeTy simply, 
has represented tins thing. Hodgson’.s 
at the beginning of this century, was 
the beer in almo.st univer.sfd u.se, re- 
ilaced by Bass, and Allsopf), and of 
ati*. years by a variety of otlier brands. 
[Hodgson’s ale is immortali.scd in Bon 
Gimltier,] 

1638. — “. . . the Captain . . . was well 
provided with . , . oxcelloat good Sack, 
English Beer, French Wines, and 

other refreahmonta.”— E, T,, 

p. 10. 

1690. — (At Surat in the English Factory) 
.... Europe Wine.s and English Beer, 
beoaiiso of thoir former acquaintance with 
our Palates, arc most coveted and naxst 
desirable Liquor.s, and tho’ sold at high 
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Jlates, are yet purchased and drunk with 
pleasure.” — Ovington, 895. 

1784. — London Porter and Paff Ah, 
light and excellent ... 150 Sicca Ks. per 
hhd. . . .” — In Setom-Karr, i. 39. 

1810. — “Porter, pale-ale and table-beer 
of great strength, are often drank after 
meals.” — WiUiamsm, V. M. i. 122. 

1814.— 

“ What are the luxuries they botist them 
hero? 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled 

beer.” 

Prom * The Cadet, a Poem in 6 parts, &c. 
>)y a late resident in the East.' This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his biste in India. In 
this respect it reads something like a cari- 
cature of “Oakfield,” without the noble 
character and sentiment of that book. As 
the Rev. Hobart Gaunter, the author seems 
to have come to a loss doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years he wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental A,nnual.” 

BEER, COUNTRY. At ])reseiit, at 

leiist in Upper India, this exjnvssion 
ttimply inaicaUiS ale made in India 
(see COUNTRY) a.s at Masiiri, Kas^uili, 
and Ootacamund Breweries. But it 
formerly was (and in Madras ])erha})S 
still is) applied to ginger-beer, or,^to 
a beverage described in some of the 
< [notations below, which must hate 
become obsolete early in the last 
century. A drink of this nature called 
^agar-beer was tlul ordinary drink at 
Batavia in the 17th century, and to 
its use some travellers ascribed the 
]>revalent unhealthiness. This is [>ro- 
bably what is described by Jacob 
Bontiiis in the first ([notation : 

1631. — There is a reoij)e given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all less good than 
Dutch beer. . . . Take a hcMjped cask of 
30 amphorae (?), fill with ])ure river water ; 
add 21b. black Java sugar, 4()z. tamariuds, 
3 lemons cut up, cork well and put in a cool 
place. After 14 hours it will boil as if on a 
fire.” &c. — Hint. Nai. et M^d. hidiw (h’hnt., 
p. 8. We doubt the result anticipated. 

1789. — “They u.se a pleasant kind of drink, 
called Country-beer, with their victuals; 
which is composed of toddy . . . porter, 
and brown-sugar ; is of a brisk nature, but 
when cooled with saltpetre and water, be- 
comes a very refreshing draught.”— 
Narrative, 42. 

1810. — “A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and called Country- 
beer, is in rather general use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the repasts.” — Williamon, V. M. ii. 122. 

BEER-DRIlUECINa. Up to aliout 
1860, and a little later, an ordinary 


exchange of courtesies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-ttxhle in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, w'as to ask a 
gue^st, pevliaps many yards distant to 
“ drink heer^^ with you ; in imitation 
of the English custoiri of drinking 
wiiiQ together, Avhich became obsolete 
somewhat earlier. In Western India, 
when such an iiiviLition wfis given at 
a mess- table, two tumblers, holding 
half a bottle each, were brought to 
the inviter, who carefully divid(*d the 
bottle betw(‘eil the two, and then sent 
one to the guest whom he invited to 
drink with him. 

1848. — “‘Ho aint got disiangy msMuicrs, 
dammy,* Bragg observed to his first mate ; 
‘ho w’ouldn’t do at (Tovernment House, 
Roper, where his Ijordshii> and Lady 
William was as kind to me . . . and asking 
mo at dinner to take beer with him l>efore 
the Commander-in-Chief himself . . 

Vanltif Fair, U. ch. xxii. 

1853. — “First one officer, and then 
another, asked him to drink beer at nios>, 
as a kind of tacit suspension of hostilities.” 
—Oal]tield, ii. .02. 

BEETLEFAKEE, n.p. “In some 
old Voyages coins used at Mocha are so 
called. The word is Baii-ul-ftlldha, the 
‘ Fruit-tnarket,^ the name of a ))azar 
there.” 8o(). P. Brown. The jdace 
is ill fact tin* (lolfee-mart of which 
Hodeida is tint port, from which it 
is about 30 m. (ti^laiit inland, and 4 
marches north of Moclia. And tht* 
name is really Bait -ft I -Faith, ‘The 
Hou.se of tlie Divine,’ troni t-lu* toml* 
of the Saint Ahmad Hjh Mulla, whicli 
was the nucleus of the pbice. — (See 
Ritter, xii. 872 ; mt ahsft BEETLE- 
FACKIE, Milhurn, i. 90.) 

1690. — “(’offoe . . . grows in abun- 
dance at Beetle-fuckee . . . and other 
[larts. ''—Oringtoh , 465. 

] 710.-—“ They daily bring down ct>ffoe 
from the mountfiins to Betelfaquy, which 
is not above 3 loagiies off, where there is 
a market for it every day of the week.” — 
{Firneh) Votpme to Arabia the Ilapm, E. T.. 
Djudon, 1726, {>. 99, 

1770,— “The tree that prod uc(J 8 the Coffee 

rows in the territory of Betel-faqui, a town 

elonging to Yemen.”— JXaya-af, (tr. 1777), 

i. 352. 

BEGAR, BIGARRY, a H. began, 
from P. t)egar, ‘forced labour ’[6« ‘with- 
out,’ gOr (for kar), ‘ one who works ’ 1 ; 
a person pressed to carry a load, or ao 
other work really or professedly for 
]mblic service. In some provinces 
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hegiir is tlie forced labour, and higdrl 
the ]>reased man ; whilst in Karnata, 
hegdrl is the performance of tlie lowest 
village ottices without money payment, 
but with remuneration in grain or 
laud (IVtkon). 0. P. Brown says the 
word is (Janarese ; but the V. origin is 
hardly doubtful. 

[l.^)19.— “It happened that one day sixty 
bigairis went from the (Vmiorin aide towards 
the fort. l(jaded with oyster-sheila.” — Ccuttati- 
hfday Rk, V. ch. 38.] 

[1520. -“The inhabitant of the villap^es 
are hound to supply begarins who are work- 
men. Port. Orient. Fasc. V. 

p. 126. 1 

[1535. - “Telling him that they fought 
like heroes and worked (at building the fort) 
like bygairys.”— C'ormt, iii. 625.] 

155^1.-- “And to 4 begguaryns, who serve 
as water carriers to the Portuguese and others 
m the saitl intrenehment, 15 leals a day to 
each. . . .” — aS’. HottUio, 'Tomho, 78. 

1673. — whither I took a Pil- 

grimage, with one other of the Fact<*rs, 
Four Peons, and 'I'wo Biggereens, or i‘orteis 
only.” - -/Vy<r, 158. 

1800.- “The bygarry system is not 
bearable: it must be abolisMId entirely.” — 
Wei/tngfuHj i, 241. 

1815. — AitihiMifi.'s Indian Treat its, &c., 
contains uruler this year numerous fatnniuh 
issued, in JVepiil War, to Hill (liiefs, stipu- 
liiting for iittendanoe when re<iuire<l with 
*‘begarees and soi»oyH.” — ii. 339 

1882. --“The Malauna people were .some 
time back ordered make a practicable 
nmd, but they flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind, saying they had never done any 
begsLr labour, and did imt intend to do any.” 
—{ref. ^re^ding.) 


BEHAR, n.p. II. Bihar. That 
province of the Mogul Empire wliicb 
lay on the (hinges immediately above 
Bengal, was so called, and still retains 
the name and cliaracter of a province, 
under the Lieiitenant-Goverjmr of 
Beng;alj and emiiracing the ten modern 
districts of Patna, Sfiran, Giiva, Shriliu- 
bfid, Tirhut, Cham[)arau, tlie Santfil 
Parganas, Bhagalpur, Moiighyr, and 
Purniah. Tlie name was tjxken from 
the old city of Bihar, and that de- 
rived its title from being the site of 
a famous* Vih§xa. in Buadhist times. 
In the later days of Mahommedaii rule 
the three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa were under one Suhadar, 
Nawah, who resided latterly 
at Murshidfibad. 


[c. 1690.-. 
^6 Mahals. 


‘Sarkar of Behar; containing 
.” — Ain (tr. Jwrrett)y ii. 163.] 


[1676. — “Translate of a letter from Shaus- 
teth Oaukno (Shaista Khan) ... in answer 
to on^^from Wares (^awno, Great Chancellor 
of the Province of Beaxra about the English.” 
— In Hirdwotuf Rep. 80]. 

The following is tlie first example 
we have noted of the occmrrence of 
the tliree famous names in com- 
bination : 

1679. — “On perusal of several letter^ 
relating to the pnwmriug of the Great 
Mogul’s Phyrrnaund for trade, enstome free, 
in the Biiy of Bengali, the (^hief in Council 
at Hugly is ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to be Customs free in Bengal, 
Orixaand Bearra. . St. deo. Cons., 

20th Feb. in A' of and, Kxts., Pt. ii. p. 7. 

BEHUT, n.p. H. Behai. One of 

the* ijani(*s, and in fact tbe ]>roper 
name, of the Punjab river which xxe 
now call deluiii (i.e. Jhllant) from a 
town on its banks : the Hijdas^^ea or 
Bidaspvs of tb(‘ ancients. Both Behat 
and the Greek name are corruptions, 
in ditferent ways, of the Skt. name 
Vitasid. Sidi ’All (]». 2(X)) calls it 
the river of Bahra. Habra or Bliera 
was a district <»n tbe river, and thii 
town and talisil still remain, in 
Sbabpur Dist. [It “is called by the 
natives of Kasmir, vbere it rises, 
the BedaKta^ wbicli is but a slightly- 
altered form of its Skt. name, tlie 
Vitasid^ which means ‘ wide-s]>read,’ ” — 
McCrindh\ Invasion 93 segg.] 

BEIRAMEE, BYRAMEE, als<. 
BYRAMPAUT, s. P. hai, •nia, hairanil. 
The name of a kind of cotton stiilf 
whicli a]>])eai\s fre<[iu‘ntly during the 
flourishing period of the e.xport of 
I these from India ; but the exact 
character of which we lane been 
unable to a.si:ertain. In earlier times, 
as appears from tlie tirst (piotatioii, 
it was a very tine stulf. [From tin* 
([notation dated 1609 below, they a] >- 
pear to have r(*sembled the tine linen 
Known as “Holland” (for which see 
Dra^^eds Diet, s.v.).] 

c. 1343.— 1 bn Batuta mentions, among 
preaentrS sent by Sultan Mahornmod Tughlak 
of Delhi to the great Ktuiu, “100 suits of 
raiment called bairaxnlyah, t.e. of a cotton 
stuff, wliich wore of unequalled beauty, and 
were each worth 100 dinars [rupees].’* — iv, 2. 

[1498.— “20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
Beyramies.” — Cbrrw, Hak. Soc. 197.] 

1610. — “B'ifty ships are laden every year 
in this place (Bengala) with cotton and silk 
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stuffs . . . that is to say bairam.” — Var- 
thema^ 212. 

p513. — “And captured two Chaul ships 
laden with beirames.” — Alhuqumpie^ Cartas^ 

p. 166.] 

1654. — “From this country come the 
mxislins called Candaharians, and those of 
Daulatabad, Berupatri, and Bairami.” — 
Sidi ^Aliy in v. 460. 

,, “And for 6 beirames for 6 sur- 
plices, which are given annually . . . 
which may bo worth 7 })ardaos.”— Bu- 
telftOf Tojnho, 129. 

[1609. — “A sort of cloth called Bsrramy 
resembling Holland cloths. ” — JJav rera, 
Lett ns j i. 29,] 

[1610. — “Bearams white will vent better 
than the black.” — Ihul. i. 75]. 

1615.— “10 pee. b3n:axns nill (see ANILE) 
of 51 Ks. per corg. . . Cocks's Diary ^ 
i. 4. 

[1648.— “Beronis.” Quotation from Van 
Twist, s. V. GINGHAM.] 

[c. 1700.— “50 blew byrampants” (read 
b3^ampauts, H. pru, ‘a length of cloth'). 
— In Notes aufl Queries, 7th Sor. ix. 29.] 

1727. — “Some Surat Baftaes dyed blue, 
and some Berams dved red, which are both 
coarse cotton cloth. — A, Hamilton, ii. 12.'>. j 

1813. — “B3rram8 of sorts,” among Surat | 
piece-goods, in Milhnrn, i. 124. j 

BEITGUL, n.p. We do not know 
how this name should he properly 
written. The place occupies the 
isthmus (jonnecting Carwar Head in 
Canara with the land, and lies close 
to the Harliour of Carwar, the inner 
part of which is Beitcul Gove. 

1711. — “Ship*? may ride secure from the 
South West Monsoon at Batte Core (qu. 
BATTECOLE ?), and the River is navigable 
for the largest, after they have once got in.” 
— lAM'kyer, 272. 

1727. — “The Portugueze have an Island 
called Anjediva [.see ANCHEDIVA] . . . 
about two milo.s from Batcoal.” — A. 
HamilUm, i. 277. 

BmUAUM, n.p. A town and 
district of the Bombay Presidency, in 
the S. Mahratta country. The proper 
name is. said to be Canarese Vennu- 
grdTThdy ‘Bamboo-Town.* [The name of 
a place of the same designation in the 
Vizagapatam district in Madras is said to 
be derived from Skt. hila-grdmti^ ‘ cave- 
village.* — M<zd. Admin. Man. Gloss, s.v.] 
The name occurs in De Barros under 
the form “Cidade de Bilgan^’ (Dec. 
IV., liv. vii. cap 5). 

BENAMEE, adj. P.-~H. he-ndmtj 
* anonymous * ; a term specially applied 


to documents of transfer or other con- 
tract in which the name entered as 
that of one of the chief parties (e.g. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the person 
really interested. Such transactions 
are for various reasons very common 
in India, e.specially in Bengal, and are 
not by any means necessarily fradu- 
lent, though they have often been so. 
[“There probably is no country in the 
world except India, where it. would be 
necessjiry to wriU* a chapter ‘On the 
>ractice of putting ])roptTty into a 
abse name.” — (Mayne, Hindn Law, 
373).] In the Indian Penal Code 
(Act XLV. of 1860), sc'ctions 421-423, 
“on fraudulent deeds and dis])Ositions 
of Property,” aj)pear to be es])ecial]y 
directea against, tlie dishrmesl. use of 
this heruitnce system. 

It is alleged by C. P. Brown on the 
authority of fi statement in the Friend 
of India (witho\it specdtic rtiference) 
that tlu* propel* term is handyil.., adopted 
from such a phrase as hand ml chitthl, 
‘a transferable note of hand,* such 
notes commencing, ^ha-ndm-i-fuhma,^ 
‘to the mime or address of* (Abraham 
Newlands). Tliis is conceivabh*, and 
probably true, but we have not the 
evidence, and it is opi)ost‘d to all the 
authorities : and in any cast* tlie present 
form and interjiretation of tin* term hc~ 
ndml has become established. 

1854. — “It is very" nmch the habit in 
India te make purchases in the name of 
others, and from whatever cause.s the prac- 
tice may have arisen, it has existed for a 
scries of years : and these transactions are 
known as ‘ Benamee tran.sactif)ns ’ ; they 
aro noticed at least as early the year 
1778, in Mr. Justice Hyde’s N(>to.s.” — Ld. 
Justice Knight Bruce, in Moore’s Reports of 
C’asos on Appeal before the i*. vol. vi. 
p. 72. 

“The presumption of the Hindoo law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole })roperty of the faiiyly is joint estate 
. . . where a juirchaso of real estate is 
made hy a Hindoo in the name of one of his 
.sons, the presumption of the Hindoo law is 
in favour of its being a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the party 
in whose name it was purchaseci, to prove 
that he was solely entitled .” — Note by the 
Editor of above VoL, p. 63. * 

1861. — “The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisance, theitienamee 
system. . . . It is a peculiar contrivance for 
getting the benefits and credit of property, 
and avoiding its charges and liabiUtie% It 
consists in one man holding land, nominally 
for himself, but really in secret trust lor 
another, and by ringing the changes between 
the two . . . relieving the land from being 
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atttichod for any liability personal to the 
proprietor . Jdvdy ii, 261. 

1862. — “Two ingredients arc necessary 
to make up the offence in this section (§ 
of Penal Code). First a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to 
the consideration. The mere fact that an 
assignment has been taken in the name 
of a person not really interested, will not 
be sufficient. Such . . . known in Bengal 
as benamee transactions . . . have no- 
thing necessarily fraudulent.” — J. 1). 

Magna's Comm, on thr J*enaf Code, Madras 
1862, p. 2.57. • 

BENARES, n.p. The famous and 
holy city on the (laiiges. IT. B<mdras 
from Skt. Varanasi. Tlie popular 
Pundit etymology is from tlie names 
of the^ stri‘aius Varamf (mod. Barmi) 
and the former a river of some 

.size on the north and east of the <uty, 
the latter a rivulet lunv embi'aced within 
itsare.a ; [or from the mythical founder, 
Rdjd ]ia.7idr]. This origin is very 
questionable. The name, as that r>f a 
city, has bt‘en (according to Hr. F. 
Hall) familiar to Saiiscilt literature 
.since B.c. 120. The Ihiddiiist legends 
would carry it. much further back, the 
name beiiig in them vioy familiar. 

[c. 250 A.D.— “. , . and the Errenysis 
from the Mathai, uu Indian tribe, unite with 
the Ganges.”— Ae/oo), Jtidtla, iv.] 

c. 687.-” “'the Kingdom of 
(Varfinacl Henares) is ^4000 U in eompast*. 
On the west the wipital iul joins the Ganges. 
...” -Jliouen Thsam/, in J*el. lioinid. ii. 
354. 

c. 1020. — “ If you go from Bari on the 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly direc- 
tion, you come t<» Ajodh, at the disUince 
of 25 parastiUgs ; theruje to the great Benares 
(B9.iia.raB) about 20.” — A/-lJiruhi, in JCHluty 
i. 56. 

1665. — “Banarou is a large City, and 
handsomely built ; the most part of the 
Houses being either of Brick or Stone . . . 
but the inconvenioncy is that, the Streets 
are very narrow. ”2- TVorj-NjVr, E. T., ii. 52; 
[ed. BaUy i. 118. Ho also uses the ft>rnis 
Benarea and Banarous, Ihld. ii. 182, 225]. 

BENGOOLEN, n.].. A scttlciiuiiit/ 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, Avhich 
long pertained to England, viz. from 
1686 to 1824, when it was given over 
to Holland in exchange for Malaccui, 
by the Treaty of London, The name 
IS a corruption of Malay Banqhaulu, and 
it apjbears as Mamkoulou or fVdnkouldou 
in Pauthier’s Cliine,se geogi’aphical 
quotations, of which the date is not 
given (Marc. Pol, p. 666, note). The 


English factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 called Fort Marlborough. 

1501. — “Bencolu” is mentioned among 
the ports of the East Indies by Amerigo 
Vespucci in his letter quoted under BAC- 
ANOBE. 

1690. — “We . . . were forced to V)ear 
away to Bencouli, another English Factory 
on the same Gofist. ... It was two days 
before T went ashoar, and then I was im- 
portuned by the Governoiir to stay there, 
t<) be Gunner of the Fort.” — Dompler, i. 
512. 

1727. — “Bencolon is an English colony, 
but the European inhabitants not very 
numerous.” — .. 1 . llainUion, ii. 114. 

1788. — “It is nearly an eqiml absurdity, 
though njxm a smaller scale, to have an 
establishment that costs nearly 40,000^. at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cjn’go of pej)por.” — Cornwallis, i. 890. 

BENDAMEEE, n.p. Pers. Banda- 
wlr. A p()])ubir name, at lea.st among 
fondgnciH, of the River Kur (Araxes) 
near Shiraz. Pro])erly sj)eaking, the 
Avord is the name of a dam constructed 
across the rivei by the Amir Fana 
Kbusruli, otheiwise calhid Aded-ud- 
daulah, a prince of tbe Buweih family 
(a.I). 965), wliicli vas thence known 
in later (lays as tlie Uand-i-Amlr, “The 
Prince’s Dam.” The work is mentioned 
in the Geog. Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) 
under the name of Sikru Fannd-Khus- 
rah Khurrah mu} Kirdii Fannd Khus- 
rah (see Barb. Meyndrdy Diet, de la 
JWse, 313, 480). Fryer repeat-s a 
rigmarole that he heard a)>ont the 
miraciilons formation of the dam or 
bridge by Band Haimero (!) a ])ronhet, 
“wherefore both the Bridge and the 
Plain, as well as the River, by Boterus 
is corruptly called Bindamire ” (Fryer, 
258). 

c. 1475. — “And from thonse, a daies 
iorney, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
Byndamsnr, which is a notable great ry ver. 
'This liridge they said Salomon caused to be 
made.” — JSarbaro (Old E. T.), Hak. Soc. 
80. 

1621. — “ . . . having to pass the Kur by 
n longer Avay across another bridge called 
Bend’ Emir, which is as much as U) say tlie 
Tie {I igatura), or in other words the Bridge, 
of the Emir, which is two lotigues distant 
from Ohehil ininar . . . and which is so 
called after a certain Emir Hamssa the 
Dilomite who built it. . . Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical Epitome, attri- 
butes the name of Bnnlemir to the river, but 
ho is wrong, for Bendnnir is the name of the 
bridge and not of the river.” — P. della 
Valle, ii. 264. 
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1686. — “ 11 est bon d’observer, vne le com- 
mun Peuple appcllo le Bend^Emir en cot en- 
droit (lb ptUneu, c’est a dire le Flenvc du 
Pont Neiif ; qubn ne rappello par son nom 
de Bend-Emir <iiie proche de la qui 

lui a fait donner co nom," —ChanHa (cd. 
1711), ix. 45. 

1809. — We proceeded three miles farther, 
and crossing the River Bend-emir, entered 
the real phiiii of Merdasht.” — (First 
Journey), 124. See also (1811) 2 ik 1 Jonrucy, 
pp. 73-74, where there is a view of the Jknuf- 
Av)ir. 

1813. —“The river Bund Emeer, by some 
ancient Geographers called the bikes 

its present name from a dyke (in Persian a 
buna) erected by the celebrated Ameer 
Azad-a-J)oulnh Doleini.’* — Mardomikl Kin- 
noir, Oeoff. Mrui. of tin' iWaian Empire, .59. 
1817.--' 

“ There’s a >K)wcr of roses by Bendameer’s 
stream, 

Anti the nightingale sings round it all the 
day kuig.”— linokh, 

1850.— “The water (of Jjiike Neyriz) . . . 
is almost entirely derived from the Kur : 
(known to us as the Bund Amir River) ...” 
--Ahhoti, in J.BAw.S., xxv. 73. 

1878. —We do not know whether the 
6and-i-AmIr i^* identical with the quasi- 
syuonymous Ihikl^Khon hy which Col. 
Macgrogc»r crossed the Knr on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. Hoe his Khoxmon, i. 45. 

BENDABA, s. A term used in tlie 
Malay (‘(miitries as a of one of 

the higher ministers of state — Malay 
Imulahara, Jav. henflttra, ‘Lord.’ The 
word enters into th(' numerous serit's 
of jmrely lionovary Javanese tilh*s, 
and the etiquette in regard to it is 
very ef)m|ilieated. (Se(‘ Tijdschr. r. 
Nederl. I'ftdie, year viii. No. 12, 253 
seqq,). It would seem tliat the title 
is properly huuldrd, ‘a treasunu-/ and 
taken from the Ski. hhfunUlirin, ‘a 
steward or treasurer.’ Haex in his 
Malay-Latin Diet, gives Banddn\ 
‘Oecoriomus, qiiae.stor, expenditor.’ 
[Mr. Ske>it Avrites tkat (Jlitlbrd derives 
it from Bendadiam-av , ‘a treasury,’ 
which he again derives from Malay 
hmda, ‘a thing,’ witliout exjJaining 
hara, while WilKinsiin with more j>ro- 
bability classes it as Skt.] 

1599.-—“ Whilst Hofpieim was consulting 
with his people over this matter, the King 
sent his Bendhara or Treasure-Master on 
board.”— v. 322, 

1539.— “There the Bandara {Bendura) of 
Maiam, (who is as it were Chief Justicer 
among the Mahometans), (o mprerno no 
mawloy na honra e ne jitstka dos mouros) 


^ “Tlie Greeks call ft the Araxes, Khondamir 
the Kur.’' 


was present in person by the express cora- 
mandmont of J*eflro de Faria for to entertain 
him.”— (orig. cap. xiv.), in Co{/an, p. 17. 

15.52.— “And as the Bendara was by 
nature a traitor and a tyrant, the counsel 
they gave him seemed good to him.” — 
Cuiifanlieda, ii. 359, al-^o iii. 433. 

1561. — “ Entao manson . . . ipiedizerquc 
mataraosen bandara ik>1o maoconselhoqiie 
Ihe devc.” — Vormi, Erndas, ii. 225. 

[1610.- An official at the Maldives is 
called yA/;o/-bandery Tarourotfy which Mr, 
(rvay interprotip- Singh, ran, ‘gold,’ ftaa- 
dhara, ‘treasury,’ (/itfkhfva, Skt., ‘an idol.' 
'-Pnrard de Laraf, Hak. Sue. i. 58.] 

1613.— •■This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for a three years’ space with 
a gt>vernor . . . and with rt^yul othcors of 
revenue and justice, .ind with the native 
Bendara in clwirge of the government of 
the lower class of subjecU and foreigners.” 
— iioclinho de Fred at, 6r. 

1631. — “There were iu Malaca five prin- 
cipal ofiicers of dignity . . . the second is 
Bendara, he is the superintendent of the 
executive [m'odor da Jo..eiidiL) and governs 
the Kingdom : soInetime^ the HnalarA holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendard.” - IfAlhnfpar'ine, Vommentarleiy 
(orig. ), 358-3511. 

1634.— * 

“ O principal sr>geito no governo 

Do Mahomet, e privanca, era o Benddra, 

Magistrudo supremo.” 

MaUtra f\>itf/»i'<f(fda, iii. 6. 

1726, -“Bandares or A da tat ha/ aro those 
who are at the I'ourt as Dukes, Gounts, or 
oven Priiu'CK of the Royal House.”-- 
(ija (Ceylon), yame.ff*/ Oj[/(cer.<!y ih‘., 8. 

1810. “ .Vftor the Raja had amused him- 

self uith their ^pcaking, and was tired of ii 
. , . the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is the. cusbaii that the oldest bintara 
.should have green shades before his eye.'*, 
that he may not be dazzled by ^he greatness 
of the Kaja, and forgot his duty) brought 
the tKMiks and }»a,ekets, and ilelivered them 
b> the bintara with the black (nru, from 
who.so hands the Kaja received them, one 
hy one, in r>rder to ]>re.sent them to the 
ylaith.s.” -A Mala/fs account of a visit to 
Govt, ibmso, (’alciitta, tMiisl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Uraham, p. 292. 

1883.— “In nu >st of the States the reigni^ 
prince luus regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . the Bandahara or trea- 
surer, wh<» is the first minister. . — Atiss 
Bird, The OioMj'h, (JJarmneMy 26. 

BENDY, BINDY, s. : alsoBANDI- 

COY (ff. V.), the form in S. India ; H. 
hhindi, [hhendi], Dakh. bhendl, Mahr. 
hhendd; also in H. rdmkirdi; the 
fruit of the plant Abelmoschus mtikmtus, 
also Hibiscus esc. It is called in Arab. 
bdmiyah {Lane, Mod. Egypt, ed. 1837, 
i. 199 : [5th ed. i. 184 : Burton, Ar. 
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Nights, xi. 57]), wheiu'e llie luodeni 
Greek In It^ily the V(^getal)le 

is called corni de^ Greci. The Latin 
name Ahelmoschus is froni the Ar. 
habh-ulr-mmlih, ‘grain of {Dozy). 

1810. — “The bendy, called in the West 
Indies ohrcy is a pretty plant resembling a 
hollyhock ; the fruit is about the length and 
thickness of one’s finger . . . when lunlcd 
it is soft and mucilaginous. Mariit (tniJunn, 
2i. 

1813. — “The banda 

is a nutritious oriental vegetable.” — Forbn^ 
Or. ifem. i. 32 ; [2nd ed. i. 22J. 

1880. — “ 1 recollect the West Indian (hh'oo i 
, . . being some years ago recommended 
f(jr introduction in India. 'the seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s. the 
ounce to eager horticulturists, wlio . . . 
found that it came up nothing other fhan 
the familiar bendy, the .seed of which sells 
at Bombay for Id. Iho tnince. Yet . . . 
ouhroo seed continued to be advertised and 
sold at 8.s‘. the ounce. . . by *SVr (Ir. 

BirdwimL 

BrnDY-TBEE, s. This, according 
to Sir G. Bird wood, is the llu^speda 
populncri^ lifuii. [jratt^ Kson. Diet. vi. 
]>t. iv. 45 sv'77.], and gives a name to 
the ^ Bendy Jki::ar' in ]k>ni]>av. (See 
PORTIA.) ‘ 

BENGAL, n.p. The region of the 
Ganges Delta and tlie distruls im- 
mediately above it ; hut often in 
English ii.se with fi wide a]>])]icalion 
U) the. whole tenat-ory garrisoned hy 
the. Bengal .‘inny. Tliis name doe.s 
not a]>peai', so far as we have been 
able to learn, in any Mahommedan 
or Western writing iadore the latter 
])art of Uie 13lh eenturv. In the 
earlier jiart of that century the 
Maliommedan w^riters generally rail 
the. ])roviiU'e Lakhnaoif^ aftiu* the chief 
city, but we have also the old form 
Bangy fnnn the indigenous Vanya. 
Already, how^ever, in the llth century 
\v'e have it as Vaiigdlam on the In.scrip- 
tioii of the gre^it Tan j ore l*agoda. 
This is the oldest occurrence that w'c 
can cite. 

The alleged City of Bengala of the 
Portugiieae wdiich has greatly perplexed 
geographers, probably originated with 
the Arab custom of giving an im]K)rtant 
foreign city or seaport the name of 
the country in which it lay (compare 
the city of Solniandahy under CORO- 
Handel), it long kept a ])la<*,e in 
maps. The lost occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1743, in 


palrymi)le’s Collection, wdiich ideutilies 
it w'ith Cdiittagoug, and it may he con- 
sidered <;ertain that ChitLigong was the 
place intended by the older w'riters (see 
Varthema and OvingUm). The former, 
as regards his visiting Banghella, deals 
in liction — a thing clear from internal 
eviden(*e, and ex]>resslv alleged, hy 
the judicious Garcia de Orta : “As 
to what you siiy of Ludovico VarU)- 
mano, i have s])okeii, both here and 
in Portugal, wdth .men who knew him 
here, in India, and they told inti that 
he w'ent about here in the garb of 
a iMoor, and then re veiled to us, doing 
]teiiaiice for his sins; and that the 
man never W'ent fnrtht‘r tliaii Calecut 
and Gochin.” — GoIloquioSy f. 30. 

c. 1250. — “Muhannuad B.ikhtiy.ir . . . 
roturned b) iiehar. (treat fear of him pro- 
^ ailed iu the minds of the iiitidcls of the 
torntorie^ of Lnkhriauti, Beh.ir, Bang, 
and Kumn'ii).”— Tulufl-dldNiUiri, in Kliioty 
li. 307. 

1298.- “Bangala is a Province totvards 
{ the .south, w’hich uj) k> the jear 1290 . . , 
hftd not vet been conquered. . . (&c.). — 

Mono Polo, Hk. ii. eh. 55. 

c. 1300.-“. . . then to Bijalitr (but 
better rending BangSLlft), whicli from of old 
is .subject Delhi . . . .” — HoshVtmldlay 

111 KfHot. i. 72. 

c. 1315.— “. . . we wore at .sea 43 days 
ami then amved in the country of Ba^&la, 
which i*. a vast rt*gi< HI abounding iu rice. I 
have seen no etniulry m the world where 
provisions are cliea})or than iu this ; but 
it is muggy, and those w-ho come from 
Khorasan call it ‘ a hell full »>f good things.’ ” 
- Uni llotuUiy iv, 211. (Hut the Emperor 
Aiirungzebc is alleged to have “emphati- 
cally styled it the Panidiae 0 / Nation-ti ," — 
Koto in t^toron'nifSy i. 291.) 

c. 1350. — 

“ aS/oz/t xhll’oii .diowottd homo fufidn-i- 
Bind 

Z\o kiOoi~i~Var»\ teik bo Bang&la wo 
ravod.** Hdfi:. 

i.f.y 

“ Sugar nibbling arc all the jiarruts of Iiid 

From this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal ” (''i'-^^* ld« ow n poems). 

}498.__“Beingala: in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few* t^hristians, and the 
King is a Moor ... in this land are 
many cotton cloths, and .silk cloths, and 
much silver ; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from Palicut.”~/<w<z'/ru dr T. da GamUy 
2nd ed, p. 110. 

1506.— “A Bauzelo, el .suo Re ^ Moro, e 
li s© fa el foFAio do' panni de gotten. , 
Leonardo do C(C M(wnry 28. 

1510 .— -“Wo took the route towards the 
city of Bangbdlla . . , one of the beat 
that I had hitherto seon,”— •Fa?'i4r?»a, 210. 
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1516. — “ . . . the Kingdom of Bei^ala.) 
in which there are many towns. . . .Those 
of the interior are inhabited by Gentiles 
subject to the King of Bengala, who is a 
Moor ; and the seaports are inhabited by 
Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom there is 
much trade and much shipping to many 
parts, l)ecauso this sea is a gulf . , . 
and at its inner extremity there is a very 
great city inhabited by Moors, which is 
called Bengala, with a very good harbour.” 
— Barhom^ 178-9. 

c. 1590. — ‘‘Bungaleh originally was called 
Bung ; it derived the additional al from that 
being the name given to the mounds of earth 
which the ancient Rajahs caused to be raised 
in the low lands, at the foot of the hills.” — 
Ay ten Ahhtry, tr. Okidwin^ ii. 4 (ed. 1800); 
[tr. Jarrettj ii. 120]. 

1690. — "Arracan ... is bounded on the 
North- Wvj(f by the Kingdom of Bengala^ 
some Authors making CfSutigam to be its 
first Frontier City ; but Tnixeira^ and gener- 
ally the I*ortngu&<(> Writers, reckon that as 
a City of Bexigala ; and not finly so, but 
place the City of Bengala it self . , . more 
South than ('hatigam. Tho’ T confess a late 
French Geographer has put Hengala into his 
Catalogue of imaginary Cities. . .” — Oving- 
ion, 554. 

BENGAL, s. This was also tlie 
rlesigiiatkm of a kind of piece-goods 
exported from that coiiiitiT to England, 
ill the 17th century. But long before, 
among the Moors of Spain, a fine 
muslin seems to have been known as al- 
hangala^ surviving in Spanish alhengala, 
(See Dozy and Eitg, s. v.) [What were 
called “ Bengal Stripes ” were striped 
ginghams brought first from Bengal 
and first made in Great Britain at 
Pai.sley. {Draper^s Did. s. v.). So a 
particular kind of silk was known as 
“ Bengal wound,” because it was “ rolled 
ill the rude and artless manner imme- 
morially practised by the natives of 
that country.” (Milhurn, in JVatt, 
Econ. Did, vi. pt. 3, 185.) See 

N.E.D, for examples of the use of the 
word as late as Lord Maaiulay.] 

1696. — *‘Tis granted that Beugals and 
stainVl Callicf>es, and other Eaut Jndki 
Goods, do hinder the Consumption of Nor- 
wich stuffs . . . .” — Bavenant, An Esmy on 
th^e East India Trade, 31. 

BENGALA, s. This is or was also 
applied in Poi-tugiiese to a sort of cane 
carried in the army hy sergeants, &c. 
{BUUau). 

BENGALEE, n.v. A native of 
Bengal [BabooJ. In the following 


early occurrence in Portuguese, Bengala 
is used : 

1552. — “ In the defence of the bridge died 
three of the King’s captains and Tuam 
Bandani, to whose charge it was committed, 
a Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather 
than a soldier (cavalheiro).” — Barros, II., 
vi. iii. 

[1610. — ^^Baugasalys.” See quotation 
from Teixoira under BANKSBALL.] 

A note to the Seir Mutaghei’in quotes 
a Hindustiini f »roverb : Baug&U jangall, 
Kashmir i heplrl, i.e, ‘The Bengalee is ever 
an eiitiingler, the Cashmeereo without 
religion.’ 

[In modern Anglo-Indian i>arlance 
the title is often applieri in provinces 
other than Bengal to oftieers from N. 
India. The following from Madras is 
a curious early instance of the siime use 
of the word : — 

[1699. — “Two Bengalles hereof Council.” 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak. 8oc. ii. cclxvii.] 

BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An epi- 
thet ap])liefi by the denizens of tiie 
other Ih-esideucies, in facetious dis- 
paragement to Madras. At Madras 
Itself “all CJarnatic fashion” is an 
halutual expression among older 
English-speaking natives, wliich ap- 
])ears to convey a similar idea. 
(See MADRAS, MULL.) 

1860. — “ . . . tf) yo’ Ix)nde of St Thom^, 
It ys ane darke Londe, & ther dwellen yo 
(’immorians whereof si)eketh 
Poetii in hys (Dh))i53Cia & to thys Dayc thei 
elepeii l!Lrncbtosi,0r Jlrnshttb ffolkt.” 
— Fragments of Sir J. Maunderi'le^from a 
lately disroeerf’d. 

BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, &c., s. A 
kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of file Styrax benzoin, Dry and er, in 
Sumatra, and from an undetermined 
species in Siam. It "got from the 
Arab traders the name luhdn-Jdm, i.e, 
‘Java Frankincense,’ corrupted in the 
Middle Ages into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article — 
lo bengioi, whence hengioi, benzoin, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
correctly by De Ortii, and by Valentijn, 
and suggested by Barbosa iii the quota- 
tion l)eiow. Spanish forms are h^uiy 
menjm; Modern Port, beijoim, beijuim; 
Ital. belzuino, &c. The terms Jdwd^ 
JdvH were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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Sumatra) and their products. (See 
Marco FolOy ii. 266 ; [Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 96] and the first (quotation 
here.) 

c. 1360.— “After a voyage of 26 days 
we arrived at the Island of Jawa (here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to the Jdwl 
iucerise (al-lubto al-jftwl )." — lOn Balata^ 
iv. 228. 

1461. — “(.Have these things that T have 
written to thee next thy heart, and God 
grant that wo may ho always at peace. The 
presents (herewith) : Benz^i, rotoli 30. Leg- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. JDue paja di tapeti. . 

— Letter from the Soklan of Egifpt to the 
Doge Pasquale Maliinoro, in the laves of the 
Doges, Muraloriy Heriuu Italkarvm Sci'ipf.oreSj 
xxii. col. 1170. 

1498. — Xarnmiz . . , is from Calecut 60 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see SABNAU) 
. . . in this land there is much beijoim, 
which costs iii cruzados the famzalluy and 
much atoee which costs xxv cruztidos the 
farazalla” (see FRAZALA ).— tki 
Vkuj(’iti (if V. (hi (ktmUy 109-110. 


BERBERYN, BARBERYN, n.p. 

Otherwise called Beruwalay a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Ceylon, 
about 35 m. south of Golumbo, 

c. 1360. — “Thus, led by the Divine mercy, 
on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, we found ounselvcs brought safely 
into port in a harbour of Seyllan, called 
Pervilis, over against Paradise.” — Mari- 
gnoUif in Cutfau/y ii. 367. 

c. 1618. — “At the same time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modoliar [ModelliarJ and all his 
kinsfolk .” — Bovarroy Derciday 713. 

1780. — “Barbarien Island.” — Ihtnriy New 
Directorify 6th ed. 77. 

X836.~“Berberyn Island. . . . There is 
said to be an anchorage north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor .” — Horshiirghy 
5th ed. 551. 

[1869. — Tennent in his map {Gfijhny 3rd 
ed.) gives Barbozyn, Barbery, Bafbeqry.] 


1516. — “Benjuy, each farazola lx, and the 
very good Ixx fanaras .” — Bttrhoxa (Tariff of 
Prices at Calicut), 222. 


,, “Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 
which the Moors call iuhaii — Ibid. 188. 

1.539. ---“(Hnco quintais do beijoim do 
boninas .”'’^ — Piutoy cap. xiii. 


1663.— “ And all these species of benjuy the 
inhabitants of the country call <*(>/« 
but the Moors call them louau jaoy, i.f. 
‘incense of Java’ . . . for the Arabs call 
incense loumt .''—(Buriuy f. 29#’. 

1584. — “ Belzuinum mandolalo* from Sian 
and Baros. BelyAiinum, burned, from Bun- 
nia” (Borneo ''^). — Bdjvrt, in Nal'f. ii. 413. 


1612. — “Beniamin, the pond iiii 
Hata and Vatmifioim of Mnrimndizf (Scot 
land), pi^. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, 


BENUA, Ti.}). This word, Malay 
hanuwciy [iu standard Malay, according 
to Mr. Skeat, benuwa or he^iual 
})roperly metins ‘land, country,* and 
the Malays use orangdmnuwn in the 
sense of aborigines, applying it to the 
wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
Hence “Benuas** has been u.sed by 
Europeans as a proper name of those 
tribes. — See Crawfurdy Diet. Ind, Arch. 
sub voce. 

1613. — “The natives of the interior of 
V jonta^ (Ujong-tana, q. v.) are properly 
those Banuas, black anthn)ix)phagi, and 
hairy, hke satyrs.” — Godin/io cte BredUiy 


of flowers”), see De 
'wijuy de amendoada 
of almond ”) id. 80v. 
Malay and Javanese. 
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BEBIBEBI, s. An acute disease, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 
aro])sical symptoms, as well as paralytic 
weakness ana numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing. 
In cases where deliility, oppre^ssion, 
anxiety and dyspmea are extremely 
severe, the patient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Tliougli recent reports 
seem to refer to tliis disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
iu 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Europeans 
die<l of it. 

The word has been alleged to be 
Singhalese beri [the Mad. Admin. Mav. 
Gloss, s. V. gives haribari]y ‘debility.’ 
This kind of reduplication is really a 
common Singhalese practice. Tt is also 
sometimes alleged to be a W. Indian 
Negro term ; and other worthless 

f uesses have lieen made at its origin. 

’he Singhalese origin is on the whole 
most probable [and is accepted by 
the N.E.D.]. In the quotations from 
Bontius ana Bluteau, the dis(‘ase de- 
scribed seems to he tliat formerly known 
as Earbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these diseiises as quite dis- 
tinct, but Sir Jasei>h P'ayrer, who has 
paid attention to beriberi and written 
upon it (see The Practitioner y January 
1877), regards Barbiers as “the dry 
form of beri-beriy^ and Dr. Lodewijks, 
quoted below, says briefly that “the 
Barbiers of some French writers is in- 
contestably the same disease.” (On this 
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it is necessary t-o remark that the use 
of the term Barhiers is hy no means I 
confined to French wiiters, as a glance 
at the quotations under that word will 
show). The disease prevails endemically 
in Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in 
the cocist-tracts, and iq> to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands, at 
least 80 far as New Guinea, and also 
Japan, where it is knt)wn as kakke: 
[see Chamberlain^ Things Ja^wnese^ 3rd 
ed. p. 238 -seqq,]. It is very i>revalent 
in C(u*tain Madras Jails. Tlie nameluis 
become somewhat, old-fashioned, bht it 
has recurrt'xl of late years, es]>ecially 
in liospital reports from Madras and 
Burma. Tt is freijuently ejhdemic, 
and shine of the Dutch ]>hvsiciaiis re- 
gird it as infect ious. See a ])amphlet, 
Beri-Beri door J. A. Lodeimjk,% ond~ 
ofwier van Gezondheif bij het Ned. In- 
dische Leger^ Harderwijk, 1882. In 
this pamphlet it is stated tliat in 1879 
the total number of heri-heri ]>atienls 
in the military hospitals of Nelher- 
lands-India, amounted to 9873, and 
the deaths among these to 1682. In 
the givat militiiry hospiuls at Acliin 
thei'e died of beri-beri between 1st 
November 1879, and 1st April 1880, 
574 persons, of whom the great majority 
were divangarheiders^ i.e. ‘ forced 
labourers.’ These statistics show the 
extraordinary ]»revalenc.e and fatality 
of the dise^ise, in the Ar^lipelago, 
Dutch literature on the; subject is cou- 
.siderable. 

Sir George Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed heri-beri of extraordinary 
virulence, especially amojig the East 
Afriian stokers on board the ste^imers. 
The siilfercrs became dropsi(ally dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the second ((notation scurvy is evi- 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
by causes to beriberi though different 
in character. 

[1.568. — “Our people sickened of a disease 
called berbere, the belly and legs swell, 
and in a few days they die, as there died 
uiany, ten or twelve a day.” — Couto. viii. 
ch. 2.5.] 

c. 1610.— “Ce ne flit mg tout, car i’eus 
oncor eeste fascheuse roafadie de louende que 
les Portugais appellent autrenient berber 
et les Hollandais smrhut.** — Moc^fuet, 221. 

under the orders of the 
AndriJ Furtado de Mendoza, 
tne discoverer de()arted to the court of Goa, 


being ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated .” — Godlnho 
de Ereduif f. 58. 

1631. — . . Constiit frequonti illorum 
iisu, praesertim liquoris auguhr dicti, non 
solum diarrhaeas . . . sed et paralysin 
Beriberi dictam bine luiiam esse.”— ./ur. 
BontH^ Dial. iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

16.59.— “ There is also another sickness 
which ((revails in Banda and Ceylon, and 
is called Barberi ; it does net ve.\ the 
natives so much as foreigners.” — Sarr, 37. 

1682.— ‘‘The •fndi an and Portuguese 
women draw from the green flowers and 
cloves, by means of tiring with a still, a 
water or s|)irit of marvellous sweet smell 
. . . esj)eeicilly is it good against a certain 
kind of ((and ysis called Berebery. ” Nh uhtu'. 
Z(’(' m ii. 33. 

168.5.- “The P(»rtugu(jse in the I.dand 
sulfer from another sieknes.s which the 
natives call b6ri-b4ri.”— /bVvdK), f, .55. 

1720.— “Berebere (termo da India), 
lluma Puralytda hastardc, on ent()r(>e<‘i»- 
mento, com quo flea o coiqu) como tolhido.” 
— Blutnxu^ s. V. 

1809.— “ A eom(»laint, as far as 1 ha\e 
learnt, jjeeuliar to the island (Ceylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fa('t a dropsy that 
frc(|ucntly destroys in a few days.” — Ld. 
Vahniia^ i. 31}^, 

1835. — (On the Maldives) “ . . . the 
crow of the vessels during the survey . . . 
suft’erod mostly from two diseases ; the 
Beri-beri which attacked the Indians only, 
and generally (•)rt>ve(l fatal,” - Young aud 
Chrxjtfop/tcr, in Tr. Bo. (Bog. S>u vol. i. 

1837.— “ Km()yreiinif»tie oil called oln/io 
nigrum, from the seeds of Cehufru.^ mufnnx 
{Atafhuugm'x) described in Mr. Maleolmson'*' 
able }>ri7c Bssay on the Hist. ;ind Treatment 
of Beriberi . . . the nio.>,t, eflieacious 
remedy in that intractable complaint.” — 
Roylc oxi Hindu Mnlirine., 46. ^ 

1880.— “A malady much dreaded hy the 
Ja()ane.sc, called Kahke. ... It cxcito‘< a 
most singular dread. It is considered to be 
the same disease as tliat which, under the 
name of Beriberi, makes such hav<x; at 
times on crow'ded jails and barracks.”— A/ 
Bird's Ja/Hiiij i. 288. * 

! 1882. — “Berba, a disease which con.sists 
in great swelling of the alxlomeii.”— /P(/- 
[ mmtrittf Vix’ahufnr, s. v. 

i 1885. — “Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 
Japan, rejwrts imjxjrtant discoveries re- 
specting the origin of the disea.so known 
ns beri~beri. He has traced it Uj a micro- 
scopic siK)re largely developed in rice. Ho has 
finally detected the same organism in the 
earth of certain alluvial and dam(> localities.” 
— Bt. Jaitm's Gazette^ Aug. 9th. 

Also see Report on Prison Admin, in Br. 
Burma, for 1878, p. 26. 

BEBTL, H. This word is perhaps a 
very ancient iTniK)rtatioi\frow India to 
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tlie West, it having been supposed that 
its origin was the Skt. vaiaurya^ Prak. 
vdiiriya^ whentte [Malay haiduri and 
bldnr{]y P. billaiir^ and Greek jSi^puXXos. 
Pochart points out the prol)able 
.identity of the two last words by tlie 
t i ansjx)sition of / and r. Another trans-*^ 
]K)sition appears to have given Ptolemy 
liis *OpoOdia 6p'q (for the AVesteni 
fJliats), re])res(‘nting prol)ably the 
native Vaidtlrya mountains. In 
K/.ekiel xxvii. 13, t\je Sei>t. has 
jJfjpvWiov, wheiv the Hebrew now has 
Jorsjmhy [another word with probably 
tlie same meaning being sho/isin (see 
Professor Kidg(‘way in Fmcyd. BihL 
s.v. Beryiy^. ProfesSf)i* Max Muller 
lias treated of the jiossible relation 
bft-ween vaidurya and vidaUt^ ‘a eat,’ 
Mid in eonneetinn with this observes 
tliat “wo slionld, at all e.vents, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the 
<‘haj)ter of aeeideiits is sometimes 
larger t han we suppose.” — {ludut^ IVhat 
ran if Teach m'r^ }». 267). This is a 
lesson which many articles in our 
hook .suggest ; and in cU'aliiig with 
the siune words, it may be indicated 
tliat. the resemblance between tin* 
Greek atXovpo^, hifaur^ a common H. 
word for a cat-, and tin* P. hillanr, 

‘ lieryl,’ are at least additional illustra- 
tions of the remark quoted. 

c. A.D. 70. — “Beryls . . . from India 
they come as from tlTeir native {»luce, for 
sclciora are they to be found elsewhere. . . . 
M’hose are Iwist accounted of which carrio a 
>**a-wal.or greene.”— Jtk. XXXVII. 
c,q». 20 (in J\ JloUandy ii. OIU). 

(!. 150. — “Ilwvdra iv f/ ftijpvWos .'* — 

Pfo/atif/j 1. fii. 

BETEL, s. The le^if of the Pij^er 
hvtel^ L., chtiwed with the dried areca- 
nut (which is thence improperly called 
hdel-nut^ a mistake as old as Fryer — 
1673, — see p. *40), chiuiaw^ etc., by 
the natives of India and the Indo- 
< 'hinese countries. The word is 
]\lalayal. vettila, i.e. veru + ila = * simjde 
or mere leaf,’ and conies to u.s through 
the Port, betre and hetk. Pawn (q.v.) 
is the term more generally used by 
niodern Anglo-Indians, in former 
tunes the hetel-kaf was in S. India 
the subject of a monopoly of the 
E. 1. Co. 

1298. — ** All the people of this city (Gael) 
■Jis well AS of the rest of India, have a 
•custom of perpetually keeping in the mouth 
•ii certain leaf called Tmibut .... the lords 


and gentlefolks and the King have the.se 
leaves prepared with canq)lK>r and other 
aromatic .spices, and also mixt with quick- 
lime. . . — Marco Polo. ii. Jt.58. Soo also 

AbduimiizCik, in India in AT. p. 32. 

1498. — In Vasco da Gama’s Poteiro, p. .59, 
the word used is atxjinhor. i.r. al-tamhCd 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tdfuhabt. See also 
Acosta, p. 139. [Sec TEMBOOL.j 

1.510. — “This betel resembles the loaves 
of the sour oninge, and they are coastantly 
eating it.” — Vart/icnat, p. 144. 

1,516.-“ We call this betel Indian leaf.”* 
— iiarbosu, 73. 

[1.521 ‘ Bettre (or vettele).” Sec under 

ABEGAd 

1552. — “. ... at one side of the bed 
. . . stof)d a man . . . who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaves of betelle. 

. . — />(" Jlarros, Dec. I. liv. iv. caj>. vin. 

1563. “We call it betre, because the 
first l.'ind knovMi by the Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my romombrance 
that in JVrtugal they used to sjawik of their 
coming not to Lulto. but toGalecut .... 
iiiHomuch tluit in all the names that occur, 
which are not l\>rtuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre.” - f/u/c/a, f. 37//. 

1.582. The transl. of (^Kdantda by N. L. 
has betele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44). 

1.5S5. A King’s letter grants the reveimo 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
t>f Goa. — 111 Arch. Port. (h\, f.ise. 3, p. 38. 

1615. -“He "cnt for GocoNuhs t-o give 
the Gompany, himsolfe chewing Bittle and 
lime of Oyster-shels, with a Kernoll of Nut 
called Ai'tmxn, like an Akorno, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheumc, etK>lcs the head, 
strongthena^ the tooth, A is all their 
Phisicke.feV^/r T. Pur. iu J^urchas. i. 537 ; 

(with aome trilling variations in Fmtrf'‘s ed. 
(Hak. Sue.) i. 19]. 

1623.- “ Golobratur in uni verso oriente 
nidix qnaedam vocatti Betel, quam Tndi ct 
reliqiii in ore habere ct mandero consueve- 
runt, .attjue ox oil mansione mire recreantur, 
et .ad laborcs tolerandos, et ad hinguoivs 
iliscutiendos .... viiletur antem es^e 
ox narcofiris, quia inagnojKire denigrat 
doutes.” '■-liavon. Bisforla Vitar rt Mortis. 
ed. Amst. 1673, p. 97. 

1672.-"“ They pass the greater jurt of the 
day in indolence, occupied only with ttilk, 
and chewing Betel and Ai'oca, by which 
means their li|>s and teeth are always 
stained.” — P, di Vincenzo Maria. 

1677. — The (Vnirt of the E. ). Go. in a 
loiter to Ft. St. George, Dec. 12, dis- 
approve of allow'iug “ Valentino Nurse 20 
Ruikjos n month for diet, 7 Rs. for house- 
rent, 2 for a co<jk, 1 for Beetle, aud 2 for 
a Porter, which is a most extravagant rate, 
which wo shall not allow him or any other.” 
— and Exh., No. i. p. 21. 

1727.— “I prosontod the OfiScer that 

* Folium indiaum of the druggist is, however, 
not betel, but the leaf of the wild cassia (see 

MALABATHRUM.) 
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waited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) 
with 5 zequeens for a feast of bottle to him 
and his companions.” — *4, HavuUon^ i. 306. 

BETTEELA, BEATELLE,^&c., s. 

The name of a kind of muslin con- 
stantly mentioned in old tradiij(g-lists 
and narratives. This seems to be a 
Sp. and Port., word beatilla or heatilha^ 
for ‘a veil,’ derived, according to 
Cobarruvias, from “ certain hmta.% who 
invented or used the like.” Bcata is 
a religieuse, [“ The Betilla is a certain 
kind of wliite E. 1. chintz made at 
Masulipatim, and known under the 
name of Organdie — Mad, Admin, Man. 
Gloss, p. 233.] 

[1566. — A score Byatilhas, which were 
worth 200 pardaos,” — Correu, iii. 479. j 

1572.- 

Vestidii hum.a ciimisa prcciosa 

Trazida do delgada beatilha, 

Que o corjK) crystalline deixa ver-se ; 

Que tioito belli nao he para esconder-se.” 

Cavtdf^s, vi. 21. 

1598. — . . this linnen is of divers 
sorts, and is called Seranipuras, Cassas, 
C'ornsas, Beattillias, SatopasJMis, and a 
thousand .such names.” — LinschoUn , 28 ; 

[liak. Soc. i. 95 ; and cf. i. 56]. 

1685. — “ To servants, 3 pieces beteelaee.” 
—In Whetler, i. 149. 

1727.-- “ Before Avrv)}gzeU conquered 
Visiaporfy this country (Sundah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Mu.slin8 in India.” 
— ..4. Hamilton^ i. 264. 

[1788.— “There are variou.s kind.s of 
muslins brought from the East Indie.s, 
chiehy from Bengal : Betelles, &c. ” — 
Clutv<h*rs' Cifc^., quoted in 3 .scr. iVot’.s <^. 
iv. 88. I 

BEWAUEIS, adj. P.-H. he-wdris^ 
‘without heir.’ Unclaimed, without 
heir or owner. 

BEYPOOB, n.p. Properly Vemur, 
or Bipp'iir^ [derived from Malayal. 
veppuy ‘dejiosit,’ ur, ‘village,’ a place 
formed by the receding of the sea, 
whicli has been turned into the Skt. 
form Vdyupuray ‘ the town of the 
Wind-god’]. The terminal town of 
the Madras Railway on the Malabar 
coast. It stands north of the river ; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S. f)f the river — (see CHALIA). Tippoo 
Sahih tried to make a great port of 
Beypoor, and to call it Sulianpatnam. 
fit IS one of the many places which 
have been suggested avS the site of Ophir 
(Logan^ Maldhary L 246), and is probably 
the Belliporto of Tavernier, “where 


there was a fort which the Dutch had 
made with palms ” (ed. Ball, i. 235).] 

1572.— 

“ Chamar£ o Samorim mais gente nova ; 

Virao Reis de Bipur, e de Tanor. . 

CamOe:ij x. 14. 

1727. — “ About two Leagues to the South- 
ward of Caifcut, is a tine River called Bav- 
pore, capable to receive ships of 3 or 400 
Tuns.” — A. Hamilton, i. 322. 

BEZOAB, s. This word belongs, 
not to the A.-tndian collocpiial, but to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
materia niedira. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the P. name of the thing, 
pddzahr, ‘])ellens veneniim,’ or pdzahr. 
The first f<»rm is given by Meninski as 
the etymology of the word, and this is 
accepted by Littre [and the N,E1.I).\ 
The quotfitions of Little from Ambrose 
Pare show that the word w'as used 
generically for ‘an antidote,’ and in 
this semstr it is used liabilvially by Avi- 
cenna. No doubt the term came to us, 
with so many others, from Arab medical 
writers, so iniicli studied in the Middle 
Ages, ari<l this accounts for the b, as 
Arabic, has no and writes bdzahr. 
But its usual application Wius, and is, 
limited to cerbiin liard concreti()n.s 
found in the bodies of animals, to which 
antidotal virtues were ascril)ed, and 
(.specially to one obtained from the 
stomach of a wild goat in the I’ersiau 
! ])rovince of Lar. Of this animal and 
the bezoar an account is given in 
Kaenipfer’s Amoenitates Exoticae, ]»}>. 
39B seqq. The Bezoar w’as sometimes 
called Snake-Stone, and erroneously 
.supposed to be found in tlfe heiid of 
a .snake- It may liave b«‘en called .so 
really because, as Tbii P>;iit]iar states, 
such a stone wtis laid upon the bite of 
a venomous creature (and was believed) 
to extract the i)oisoii. M(K)deen Sherifi', 
in his Suppt. to the Ihdian Pharma- 
copceia, says there arc; various bezoar $ 
in use (in native mat. med.), distin- 
fished according to the animal pro- 
ducing them, as a goat-, camel-, fish-, 
and snake-6ei3®ar ; the last quite distinct 
from Snake-Stone (q.v.). 

[A false Bezoar stone gave occasion 
for the establishment of one of the 
great distinctions in our Common Law, 
viz. between actions founded upon con- 
tract, and those founded upon wrongs : 
Charldelor v. Lopm was decided in 1604 
Reported in 2. Oroke, and in 8mitE& 
Leming Gam), Tlie head-note runs — 
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“The defendant sold to the ])laintiff a 
stone, which lie affirmed to be a Bezoar 
stone, but which proved not to be so. 
No action lies against him, iinleas he 
either knew that it was not a Bezoar 
stone, or warranted it to be a Bezoar 
stone” (quoted by 6rrai/, Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 484).] 

1516.— Bfirbosa writos pajar. 

[1528. — ‘‘Near this city (Lara) in a small 
rnountiiin are bred some animals of the 
size of a Vmck, in whose wtonuwjh grows a 
stone they call bazar.” — ch. iii. 

14.] 

[1554. — C’astanhcda (F. ch. 46) calls the 
animal whence l>ezoar comes 1tayofdaj\ which 
he considers an Indian word.] 

c. 1580. — “. . . adeo ut ex solis Bezahar 
nonnnlla warn contlata videriin, inaxirne apnd 
cos tjni a venenis sibi c.'ivere student. ” — 
Pt. i. p. 56. 

1.099. — “ Hotly o’ me, .'i shrewd misch.'ince. 
Why, had you no unicorn's horn, nor 
bezoar'B stone about von, ha ' ” —It. Jaumm. 
Evtnu) Mun ouf of his Humo»i\ Act v. sc. 4. 

[ , . “ Bezar si ve bazar ” ; soc ({notation 
under MACE.] 

1605. -The King of HaiAarn sends K. 
.Fames I. “two beasar stones. ” — Saiuxhnnt, 
i. 143. 

1610. — “The Persian calls it, jmr yXA'rlh'no', 
Pazahar, which i.s as much as to say ‘anti^ 
dote' or more .strictly ‘ roinody ojf poi.son or 
vtMiom,’ from Znhar, which the general 
luune c»f any i>ois(ni, and ' remedy ’ ; and 
as the Arabic lack.s the letter they re* 
l»laco it by //, or /, aiid .so they .siy, instead 
t>f and we with a little 

additional corruption Bezar.”— 7". 7'>i.ryirti, 
ii*’laci(nos^ Ax., p. 1.57. 

1613.— “. . . . elk.s, and great .snake.s, 
and apes of bazar staie, and every kind of 
game bir (\|.” — Oodniho dr Lr/dta, lOr. 

1617. — . . late at night F drunko a 
little bezas stone, which gave me much 
paine most parto of night, as though 100 
vVorrnes had byn knawing at my hart ; 
yet it gave me ease afterward.”— ffK'LvV 
liittry, i. 301 ; [in i. 154 he .speaks of “beza 
stone • 

1634.— Btmt ills claims the elymology ju.st 
({uotod from Teixoira, erroneously, as his 
own.— Lib. iv. p. 47. 

1673.— “'ITio Persians then call this stone 
Pazahar, being a conitxaind of Pa and /it* 
har, the first of which is ayainst, and the 
other is»/-*^yw>w.,” — i'Vi/r?*, 238. 

,, ** The Monkey Bezoars which are long, 
are the best. . . — llyid. 212. 

^ 1711.— “In this animal (Hog-doer of 
Sumatra, apmrently a sort of chevrotain or 
Tnwufus) is found the Viittor Bezoar, called 
P*ura di Porco Siacm, valued at ton times 
Its Weight in Gold.”— AocI’//«r, 49. 

185^, — “ What is apikonard ? what is 
mmuu'jf what is pahzet? compared oven 


to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash V ' — Eajji 
Baba, ed. 1835, p. 148. 

BHAT, s. H.&c. hJuU (Skt. hhatta, 
a title of respect, probaldy connected 
witli hhdrtri, ‘ a supporter or master ’), 
a man of a triFie of mixed descent, 
whose inember.s are professed genealo- 
gi.sts and jioets ; a bard. These men 
in Rajimtrina and Giizerat liad also 
extraordinary privileges as the guar- 
antors of travellers, wliom they accom- 
panied, again.st attaijk and robl>ery. See 
an account of them in Forbeses Eds 
Mala, 1. ix. &(■.., reprint 558 seqq. ; [for 
Bengal, Rishy, Tribes <€• Castes, i. 101 
seqq. ; for the N.W.P., Crooke, Tribes cb 
Castes, ii. 20 seqq. 

[1.55L— Bats,*’ “^ec quotiition under 

RAJPUT.] 

c. 1555. — “Among the infidel Banyans in 
this country (Guzerat) there is a cla.s.s of 
litrrotl kuowm as B&ts. These undertake 
to be guide.s to traders aiui other travellers 
. . . when the caravans are waylaid 011 
the road by Itdshtolts, !.e. Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage them, the lldt takes out 
hi.s dagger, jKunts it at his own breast, and 
s:iys: *l have become surety! If aught 
befals the caravan 1 must kill my.self ! ’ On 
these W(»rds the Ra^hbuts let the caravan 
pa-s.** unharmed.”— ’.I//, 95. 

(162.3. — “Those who perform the office of 
FVie.st.s, whom they call Boti.” — /^ ddfa 
Vidfr. Hak. Soc. i. 80. ] 

1775. — “The Hind<M) rajahs and Mahratta 
chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
family, who attends tbeiii on public occa- 
.sions’. . . .sounds their praise, and pro- 
claims their titles in hyi>orlx)lical and figu- 
rative language . . . many of them have 
.•mother mode of living ; they offer them- 
selves as soeiirity to the different govern- 
ments for ]>ayment of their revenue, and 
the gocxl behaviour of the Zemindars, 
patois, and public fjirmers ; they also be- 
come giuirantees for treaties between native 
jirineos, and the {lerfornmnco of bonds by 
indivuFuals.” — Furbrs, ifr. Mnn. ii. 89 ; [2nd 
od. i. 377 ; also see ii. 258 j. See TRAGA. 

1810, — “ India, like the nations of Kurope, 
had its minstrels and piets, etincorning whom 
tlioro is the following tmdition : At the mar- 
riage of Siva Sind Psirvatty, the immortals 
having exFifiusted all the timusemeiits then 
known, wi.shed for some thing new, when 
Siva, wiping the drops of sweat from his 
brow, shiHtk tFiora to earth, ujxm which the 
Bawts, or Bards, inmiediat-oly sprang up.” 
— Maria Graham, 169. 

1828. — “ A 'Bhat ' or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity.” — Ifd^er, od. 1844, ii, 53. 

BHEEL, u.p. KSkt,. Bhilla ; H. BhtL 
The name of a race inliabitiug the hills 
and forests of the Vindhya, Malw^a, and 
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of tho N.-Westeni Deccaii, and l)elieved 
to Ijave l)een tlie afjorigiiies of Efijpu- 
tnna ; some have HU})])osed them to he 
The <^i<XXrrat of Pt<olemy. They are 
^ losely allied to the Coolies (o. v.) (»f 
^.hizerat, and are believed to belong tt> 
the Kolarkm division of Indian abori- 
gines. But no distinct Bhil language 
survives. 

1785. — ‘‘A most iiiferiml yell suddenly 
i'SMiod from the deep ravines, (lur guides 
informed irs that this was the noiNe always 
made by the Bheels previous to an attack.” 
--Forhf^Sj Or. Mrttt. iii. 480. 

182.5. — All tlie Bheels whom we saw to- 
tlay were small, Niender men, less broiid- 
shoulderod . . . and with faces less Celtic 
than the Puharees of the Rajmahal. . . . 
^fwo of them had nule swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrow'>.” — 
Jhhrr. ed. 1844, ii. 75. 

BHEEL, s. A Avoi-d used iii Btmgal 
— bhll: a marsli or lagoon ; wiine as 

Jeel (q. V.) 

[I860.-” “The natives <li*vtingnish a lake so 
formed by a change in fi river’s course 
from one of usual origin or shajkO by calling 
the former a Imcr —whilst the hvtter is termed 
a Bheeb” -- OV<o/^, Iturol IJj) in .‘k5. J 

1879. — “Below 8houy-doung there used 
to be a big bheel, wherein I have shot a 
few duck, teal, and snipe.” — Sport 
'in 7i. JUtrmohy i. 26. 

BHEESTY, s. Tlie nni\er.s«il wor<l 
in the Anglo-Indian bouscbolds of 
N. India for the domestic (corre- 
sponding to the sakkd of Egy]»t) >vho 
.supplies the family with water, carry- 
ing it in a mussuck, (tv.)j goatskin, 

2 011 hi.s ]>ack. The word is P. 

it, a person of biJmht or iiaradise, 
though the apj)lication aiipears to be 
peculiar to Hindustan. AVe liave not 
i)een able to trace tlie history of this 
term, which does not ajiparently occur 
in the Am, even in tlie curious account 
of the way in which water >vaH coojiid 
.•iud sujiplied in the Court of Akhar 
{lllockrmnn, ti\ i. 55 seqfj.), or in the 
old travellers, and is not given in 
Meiiinski’s lexicon. Vullers gives it 
only as freyn Shakespmr’s Hindustani 
Ihct. [|The trade must be of aiicieiit 
origin lu India, as the leather hag 
is nieiitioned in the Veda and Mauu 
( IVilson, Rig Veda,, ii. 28 ; Imtitutes, 
ii. 79.) Hence Col. Temple (Jnd, AnL, 
xi. 117) suggests that tlie word is 
Indian, and <*xmnects it with the 
Skt. ‘to sprinkle.’] It is one 
ot the fine titles which Indian servants 


rejoice to bestow on one another, like 
Mehtar, Khalifa^ &c. The title in this 
case has some justification. No class 
of menfr'(as all Anglo-Indians will 
agi’ee) is so diligent, so faithful, >o 
unobtrusive, and um'omplaiiiing as 
that of the bihishtl'i. And often in 
battle they liave sliowii tlieir courage 
and fidelity in sup[>]yiiig water to 
the wounded in face of nincb personal 
danger. 

[c. 1660.— “Kvl^n the meniaN ami carriers 
of water beliniging to that nation (the 
Pathiins) are high-spirited and war-like.” 

- -Jirruirr. ed. Coft.stah/r. 207 . j 

1773. — “Bheestee, Waterman” (etc.) — 

kWgimvii, Oii't. (>/■ thf I/in(losta)i Langtnnfr, 
&c. 

1781. — ‘’•1 have the hapiuiio^s to infoian 
you of the fall of Bijah (lurh i>n the 9lh 
mst. with the loss of only 1 sepoy, 1 beasty, 
and a eos.sy (' Cossid) killed . . ."—Letter 
in India Oauttc Xttv. 24th. 

1782. ~(Table of Wages in Calcutbi), 

Coiisurninah . . .10 Ks. 

Kistmutclar . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty . 5 ,, 

India (JazHb\ Oct. 12. 

Five llupces cimtinucd to be the standard 
wage of a 6<A<>-A^l fur full 80 years after tlie 
date given. 

1810.--“. . . If he carries the water 
himself in the skin of a go, it, prepared fur 
that purpdfec, he then receives the designa- 
tion of Bheesty.” — WiUiamson. V.M. i. 229. 

1829.— “ Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . has mistaken your 
boot for the goglet. in which you carry 
your w'ater on the line of march.”- -(i.V///o> 
Miserif'H, in John Shipp^ ii. 149. N.H, - \Vo 
never know a drunken hhrn.'itn, 

1878.™“ Here cvune.s a, .seal carryings a 
porjxiise on its back. No ! it v eiily our 
friend the bheesty.”— •//< 1 / 0 / Indian (Jard'n. 
79. 

[1898 

“ Of all them black-faced crew', 

The fine.st man 1 knew 

Wa.s our regimental bhisti, (iauga Din.” 

It. Kipltng^ JUirrarl’-i'hotn Jlaffads, 
p. 23.] 

BHIKTY, s. The usual Calcutta 
name fur the fish Lates calcarifer. Het*. 

COCKUP. 

[BHOOSA, s. H. Mahr. bhks, bhiisa ; 
the husks and straw of various kinds 
of corn, beaten up into chaff by the 
feet of the oxen on the threshing- 
floor ; used as the coiumou food of 
cattle all over India. 

[1829. — “Every commune is surrounded 
with a circumvalhition of thorns . . . and 
! the stacks of bhoos, or ‘chaff,’ which are 
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j)laood at intervalH, give it tho appearance 
of a respectable fortification. Those htumfi 1 
stacks are erected tci ))rovide provender for 
the cattle in scanty rainy seasons.” — iTo^, 
Atmah, Calcutta reprint, i. 7o7.] 

[BHOOT, s. H. &c., hh/lt, hhifta^ ?%kt. 
hhilta^ ‘formed, existent,’ the <‘f>mnioii 
term for the multitudinous ghosts and 
demons of various kinds l>y whom 
the Indian peasjxnt is so constantly 
beset.] 

[1623. — ‘‘ All confcssiup^ that it was Buto, 
the Devil.” — /*. Te/A’, Hak. Sue. 

ii. 311.1 

[1826i. — “Tho .scpoy'> started up, and cried 
‘ B,hOOh, fi,honli, arni any.' This cry of ‘a 
g^host ’ reached the ears <tf the ofVicer, wlm 
bid his men fire into the tree, and that wouhi 
brinp: him down, if there.” ~Pa ta! 'iraag Ilari, 
cd. 1873, i. 107.] 

BHOUNSLA, n.]i. lh-o]ierly lihos- 
lah or Bhonslah, the surname of Sivaji, 
tile foiindm* of the Mahratta eiiqnre. 
It was also the surname of Parsoji 
and Haghnji, tlm founders of the i 
Mahratta dynasty of Hevar, lliough S 
not of the sAuio family a^ Sivaji. 

1673. —“Seva (Ji, <ierivod from an An- 
cient Line of Rajahs, of the ('.of of tin* 
Bounceloes, a \Vnrlike and Active Off- 
spring.” Frfhr^ 171. ^ 

c, 1730. - “At this tiiiK! two patganat, 
named lYinjuind Siipa, became the ./(O/b of 
S.thd Bhoslah. Smip became the manag»*r. 

. . . lie was ihstingffHhcd in hi^ tribe for 
courage and intelligence: an<l for craft and 
trickery he was reckoned a sharp son of tho 
devil.”- Khan, in h'Jln>t, vii. 2:17. 


BICHAN^ ». Bedding of any 
kind. H. hichhdnd. 

1689. — “The Heat of the Day is spent in 
Rost and Sleeping . . . sometimes upon 
Cotts, and sometimes upon BechanaUs, 
which are thick Quilts.” — OriagfoK, 313. 

BIDREE, BIDRY, s. H. Bidn ; 

the name applied to a kind of orna- 
mental metal-w(»rk, made in the 
Deceau, and deriving its name from 
the city of Bidar (or Bedar), which 
was the chief place of manufaeture. 
The work was, ainong.st natives, ehiefly 
a])plie(l to hooka-ludls, rose-water 
1 bottles and the like. The term has 
! acf pared vogue in England of late, 
j amongst amateurs of “art nianu- 
: fact, lire.” Tin* ground of tin* work 
■is ])e\vter allot ed tvith one-fonrtli 
eo]u»er : this i.s inlaid (or damaseene(l) 
with patterns in silver ; and then the 
pewter ground is blackened. A short 
deseriptioii of the manufacture is given 
by Dr. G. Slnith in thi‘ Madma Lit 
Sar, Jaunt., X.S. i. 81-84 ; [by Sir 
(1. Binhvood, InJud. /l/’fs, 163 ; 

Jaunt, lad. Arf, i. 41 The wave 

t\as fast (h‘scvhed h\ B. Heyne in 1813. 

I »BILABUNDY. s. 11. hikihanJi. 

I An ncciuait of thi‘ ri'veiiue settlement 
I of a distriet, spec ifving the name ut 
(vieh luahul (estat<*)> the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent {IVilfiou). 
In the N.W.P. it usuallt means an 
j arrangeunnt for st*euring the jiayinMil 
I of re\enue (Elliot). i\ P. Brown say ^ 


1780. It w:is at a i»iii'ti<‘ular tribe 
governed by the family of Bhosselah, 
which haf since lost the siiveroignty.” — 
Sf'ir .y i(ta(/hrrm, iii. 211. 

1782.--“ . . . lo Bonzolo, Ics IMarntcs, 
(•tics .Mogols.”---*SVa<//rra<', i. 60. 

BHYACHARRA,s. If. hhaydchmi. 
This is a t<*rm ap]>lied to settlements 
made witli the village as a eommuiiity, 
the several claims and liabilities being 
regulate<l by established customs, or 
special traliitional rights. Wilson 
interprets it, as “fraternal esUiblish- 
nientsj^ [This hardly explains the 
tenure, at least as found in tlie N.W.P., 
and it would he ditticult to do so 
without irmch detail. Ju its perhap.s 
uiost common form each man\s nolding 
is the measure of Ids interest in the 
estate, irrespective of the share to 
which he may be entitled by ancestral 

right.] 


(pioting Kaikc'-^ (]>. 109), that, the word 
is hUo-fnfud't, ‘ hoIe-v‘'to])ping,’ vi/.. sto]»- 
]»iug tlu>se vents through which the 
coin of the ])ro])rietor might oo/e 
out. This Inuvever, looks very like 
a ‘.striving after meaning,’ and Wilson’s 
suggestion that it is a cornqdioii ot 
ht'hriJnxudt, from hehrl, ‘a share,’ ‘a 
qiU'ta,’ is probably right. 

(IS.IS, ---“This transfer of responsibility, 
from the lundlndder to his tenants, is called 
^ Jamog Lagi'uta.' or transfer oi jtnnma. The 
assembly of tho tenants, for the purpose of 
such adjustment, is willed zunjtrr tnoidee, or 
Unking together. Tho adjust ni6nt thus made 
is called the bilabundee. Jounuy 

thnaigh Oadh, i. 208.J 

BILAYUT, BILLAIT, &c. n.p. 
Europe. The word is properly Ar. 
Wildyctt, ‘a kingdom, a provinci^’ 
variously us<.‘.d with specific denotation^ 
as the Afghans term their own country 
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often by this name ; and in India 
again it has come to be cniiployed for 
distant Eurcn^e. In Sicily II Regno 
is used for the interior of the island, 
as we use Mofuml in India. Wildyat 
is the usual form in Bombay. 

BILAYUTEE PAWNEE, BILA- 
TEE PANEE. Tlie adject, hildyati 
or wildyafl is aj)])lied s]H*cifu*ally to a 
variety of exotic articles, e.g. Mkiyati 
hahigari (see BRINJAUL), to tin* tomato, 
and most especially hildyati 
‘European water, ^ the usual name for 
soda-water in Aiiglo-lndia. 

1885. — “ ‘ But look at us English,’ 1 urged, 

‘ we are ordered thousands of miles away 
from homo, and we go without a murmur.’ 

‘ It is true, KhndawvncK' sixiA Gunga Pursad, 

‘ hut you Sit hefts drink English- water (soda- 
water), and the strength of it enables you 
to bear U]) under all fatigiU'S and sorrow .s.’ 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) was that the 
effervescing force of the soda-water, and 
the strength of it wdiieli drove tnit the cc>rk 
so violently, gave strength to the drinker of 
it .” — Times of Jr d! a Maif, Aug. 11, 1885. 

BILDAB, s. H. from P. held dry ‘a 
spade-wi elder,’ an excavator or digging 
laboiin*!’. Ti‘rm usual in the Pul die 
Works Dej»artiuent of U])per India 
for men employed in that way. * 

1847.— 

“Ye Lyme is a lie onto ! Ye Masouns 
lounge abouie ’ 

Ye Beldaxs have allc struck c, and are 
smoaking atte their Eese ! 

Ye Brick cs arc alle d«jne ! Ye Kyne are 
Skynno and Bone, 

And ye Threasurour has bolted wu'th xii 
thousand Rupeese ! ” 

Ye JJreme of a ti Executiee Eugimere. 

BILOOCH, BELOOCH, mn. The 

name (Jjalvrh or Biluch) aj)]diea to the 
ra<te inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and 8.E. of Persia, called 
from them EUuchistdn; they were 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conqiie.st in 1843. [Prof. Max Muller 
(Lecturesy i. 97, note) identified the 
name with Skt. mlechchay used in the 
sense of the Greek ^dp^apos for a 
despised foreigner.] 

A.D. 643. — “In the year 32 H. ’Abdulla 
bin ’A ’mar bin Rfibi’ invaded Kirm^ri and 
took the wipital Kuw4.shfr, so that the aid of 
‘ the men of Ktjj andBalnj ’ was solicited in 
vain by the Kirmfinis.” — In EUioty i. 417. 

c. 1200.— “He gave with him from Kanda- ! 
har and Lar, mighty Balochis, servants. , . 
with nobles of many castes, horses, elephants, ' 
men, carrijiges, charioteers, and chariots.” — 1 


, Ttie Poem of Chand EarddL in Jnd. Ant, i. 
. 272. 

, c. 1211. — “In the desert of Khabis there 
was a body ... of Buluchis wlio robbed on 
; the highway. . . . These people came ojit 
and carried off all the presents and rarities 
in his possession.” — ’Hht\ in Effiol, ii. 193. 

1556. — “We proceeded to Gwudir, a trad- 
ing town. The people here are called 
Baltlj ; their prince was Malik Jalaliiddin, 
son of Malik Dinar.” — Sidi '.!//, p. 73. 

fc. 1590. — “This tract is inhabited by an 
important Baloch tribe called Kalmaiii.”— 
Alitj trans. ,/arrff, ii. 337.) 

1613. — The Boloches are of Mahomet’s 
Religion. They <le;ile much in Gamels, 
most Of thorn robbers. . . .Y. M^hitting’ 

ton, in Putrhas, i. 485. 

1648. — “Among the Machumatists next to 
the Rattans are the Blotias of great 
strength” f'<^ WildyatX ]. — Tua Twist, 58. 

1727. — “They were k»dgod in a Oitpaian- 
serai/, when the Ballowches came with 
about 300 to attack them ; but they had 
a Vjravc warm Reception, and left four 
Score of their Number dead on the Si)ot, 
without the loss of one iJnleh Man.” — A. 
Ham if ton, i. 107. 

1813.— calls them Bloaches (Gr. 
Com. i. 14.5). 

1841. — “Officers must not shoot Re.icocks ; 
if they dt» the Belooches will shoot officers 
— at least so they have tlireateiied, and 
M.-G. Napier has nijt the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their \v.>rd. 'J’hcre 
arc no wild }»eacocks in Scinde, — they arc 
all jirivate pro])erty und sacred birds* and 
no man has any right wliatevcr fo shoot 
them.” — (>en. Otders by Su G. yupi'i . 

BINKY-NABOB, s. This title 
occurs in dociiinentH regarding Hyder 
and TipjKK), e.g. in Oen. Stewart’s <5 es]>. 
of 8t}i Alarcli 1799: “Mohammed 
Rez/a, tlie Binky Naliob.'’ fAlso see 
Wilksy Mysoor, Madras reprint, ii. 340,] 
It is pro]»erlv heaki-vatrdh, from Ganar- 
ese benJcly ‘lire,’ and means the Com- 
mandant of tint Artillery. 

BIRD OF PARADISE. The name 
^iven to various beautiful birds of the 
family Ikiradueidaey of which many 
species are now knowm, inliahiting N, 
Guinea and the smaller islands adjoin- 
ing it. The largitHt sjjecies was .called 
by Linnants Faradiaaea apodayyi allu- 
sion to tlie fable that these birds had 
no feet (the dried skins brought for 
sale to the Moluccas liaving usually 
none attached to them). Tlie name 
Manucode which Bufl’on adopted for 
these birds occurs in the form jkanu- 
codiata in some of the following quota- 
tions. It is a corruption of the Jav|>nese 
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name Manuk-devata, ‘the Bird of the 
Gods/ which our popular term renders 
with sufficient accuracy. [The Siamese 
word for ‘bird,’ according to Mr. Skeat, 
is noky perhaps from Tnanok.] 
c. 1430. — “ In majori Java avis prsocipua 
roporitur sine pedibus, instar palumbi, pluma 
levi, catida ohlonga, semper in arlKiribus 
quiesccns : caro non oditur, |>olli3 et cauda 
habentur protiosiores, quibus pro ornamento 
capitis utuntnr.” — N. Cnntij m Poggius de 
Varietatf^ FortMua^^ lib. iv. 

15.52. — “The Kings of th% said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years ago U) believe in the 
immortality of souls, tiiight by no other argu- 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the groiuid. And the 
Machometiin traders whf» t rathe in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that I rod Iso w.is 
the place \\here the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the ludnces atbiched 
themselves to the sect <jf the Mach<»met.'inH, 
bccaUvSe it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls. This 
little bird they called by the name (»f Mouu- 
cndlata. . . — Letter of Afo.rhttl/lnn of 
TranHjffmnlo^ Sec. t»o the Kmp. (diaries V., 
in Ratnuaofy i. f. 351r ; sec also f. 352. 

c. 1,524.— “ He also (the K. of Bachian) 
gave us for the King of Spiiin two most j 
beautiful dead birds. Those birds are as 
large as thrushes ; they have small heads, 
hmg beaks, legs slender like a writing pen, 
anil a span in length ; they have no wings, 
but instead of them long feathers of dittenmt 
colours, like jdumes ; their tail is like that of 
the thrush. All the feathers, excejit those 
of the wings (''), are of a dark <*olour ; they 
never lly except when the wind blows. Idiey 
told us that these birds como from iho torros- 
trinf Paradise, and they call them ^fndon 
dliuifa,’ \hvn(ng-deirofo, same as .lavanese 
finpra] that is, divine birds." 
—■Plga/otfo, llak. Soe. 113. 

1,598, — . . in these Hands (Moluccas) 
onlie is found the bird, which the Portingales 
call J*(i.miroA do No/, that is Foulo of the 
Sunno, the Italia^is call it Mao u cndlofas^ and 
the Latinists PorodImiSf by us called Para* 
dice birdes, for ye Ijeauty of their feathers 
which passe al other bii*ds : those birds are 
never scene alive, but being dead they are 
found vj)on the Hand ; they the, a.s it is said, 
alwaies into the Sunno, and keoiK) themsolues 
continually in the ayro . . . for they huue 
neithorllet nor wings, but onely head and 
bodie, and the most part tayle. . . — 

LuMch^teVf 85 ; [Hak. Hoc. i. 118]. 

1572.- 

“ Olha c& pclos mares do Oriento 
As inhnitas ilhas espalhadas 

Aqui as aureas aves, que nSk) decern 
Nunca d terra, e s6 mortas aparecem.” 

. , CamdeSf x, 132. 


Eng. shed by Burton ; 

“ Here see o’er oriental seas bespread 
infinite island -groups and al where 

strewed * * * * 

hero dwell the golden fowls, whose home 

is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 

fare.” 

1645. — “. . . the male and female Mow- 
codiativoy the male having a hollow in the 
bjick, in which ’tis reported the female both 
layes and hatches her eggs. ’’ — Evofgo \s Dlarpy 
4th Feb. 

1674.— 

“ The strangest long-wing'd hawk that Hies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has nr> legs . . . 

Uudibnis, Pt. ii. cant. 3. 
1.591. — “As for the story of the Monuco- 
dloMi or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac- 
cepted for true, even V)y the l^earnod, it is 
now discovered to bo a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men” {l.o. that it has 
no feet). — Jiag, Wli^dom ofOod Mavlfostodlii 
tho IForLs of tho (Jroato>n^ ed. 1092, Pt. ii. 
117. 

1705.— “Tho Birds of Paradice are about 
the bigness of a Pidgoon. They are of vary- 
ing dolours, and are never found or seen 
alive ; neither is it known from whence they 
como . . . .” — EuHfu'f in /)o7n pin 's Voffagiu^y 

iii. 2(56-7. 

! 1868. — “When seen in this attitude, the 

Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must bo ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of living things.” — 
ir«//(Kv, Malop Arcinp., 7th ed., 46L 

BIRDS’ NESTS. Tlu' famous 
edible nests, formed with muru.s, by 
cerLui) swiftlets, (hUocttlin tndij\ra^‘A\\^\ 
O, h'nchi. Both have long heen known 
oil the eastern ecwists of t he B. of Bengal, 
in tlie Malay Lsland.s [and, aei'ording 
t.o Mr. Skeat. in the i.slands of the In- 
land Sea (7h 5; Sap) at. Singora]. The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the Assiun Hills, the 
Western Cllmt.s, <S:e., and to hrt*ed on 
(he islets olF Malabar and the (Amean. 

BISCOBBA, s. II. hfsichnprd OY 
hiskhnjmi. The name ])<)]>iilarly applied 
to a large liwird alleged, and eommoiily 
believed, to be mortally venomous. It 
is very doubtful whether there is any 
real lizai'd to which this name applies, 
and it may he taken as certain that 
there is none in India with the qualities 
attributed. It is probable that the 
name does carry to many the terrific 
character w’hich the ingenious author 
of Tribes on My Frontier alleges. But 
the name has nothing to do with either 
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bis ill the sense of ‘ twice/ or cobra iti 
that of ‘ snake.’ ^ The first element is 
no doubt bisll, (q.v.) ‘ poison/ and the 
second is probably khoprd, ‘a shell or 
skull.’ [See J. L. Kipling^ Beast and 
Man in India (p. 317), who gives the 
scientitic name as varaniis dracaena^ 
and says that the name hiscohra is 
sometimes applied to the lizard gener- 
ally known as the ghorpad^ for wliich 
see GUANA.] 

1883. — “But of all the things on earth 
that Into or wting, the palm belongs to the 
biscobra, a orcaturo wIkjso very name seems 
t(* indicate that it is twice as* bad as the 
cobra. 'ITiough known by the torrt»r of its 
name to natives and Kuropeans alike, it 
has never been described in the PnKJccdings I 
of any learned Society, nor has it yet re- 
ceived a scientihe name. . . . The awful 
doadlinoss of its bite admits of no qucsthui, 
being su])|K)rted by countless authentic iii- 
stiinccs. . . '['he points on which evidence 
is required are --- first, whether there is any 
such animal ; second, whether, if it docs 
exist, it is a snake v\ith legs, or a liaird 
without them. ’ — 7V<7*os on my Frontt.ei\ 

20 . 0 . 

BISH, BIKH, &(•., n. 11. from Ski. 
visha^ ‘poison.’ ^riie word lias several 
sjiecitic applications, ns (a) to the 
]K)isoTi of various species of aconite, 
particnlai'ly Aconitu.m fero.c^ otherwise 
more sjua ilically called in Skt. vntsa- 
ndhlm^ Saif’s navel,’ corrupted into 
hachiObh oi’ hachndg^ &c. But it is 
also a}>]>lied (b) in the Himrdava to tin* 
effect of the ra,reli(‘d atmos])lreiv at- 
grefit heiglits on the body, an etfect- 
which there and over (’eiitral Asia is 
attributed to jioisonous emanations 
from the soil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine som(*wliat namdy ac-ctqded by 
Hue in his famous narrative. TJie 
Central Asiatic (Tiirki) expression for 
tins is IJsh, * smell.’ 

1554. — “Entre los singularit^.s quo lo 
consul do Florentins mo monstra, me foist 
gou.ster vne racine quo les Arabes nommont 
li’mh: lacjnclle mo causa si grande chaleur 
on la l) 0 ucbe, qni mo dura dexix ioiirs, qu’il 
mo scmbloit y auoir du feu. . . , Elio est 
hion petite comme vn petit nauoau; les 
autres {(lutmrst) Pont wiomm^e NapeUvs 
jp ' liehtif Observation 8, dcc.j 

b.~~ 

1624.-- Antonio Andrada in his joumoy 
across the Himalaya, Speaking of the suffer' 
mgs of tmvciiers from the poiionous emana- 
tiOUB.— See Hitter^ Asien^t in* 444. 


1661-2. — “Est autem Langur mons- 
omnium nltiesimus, ita xit in summihite 
ejus viatores vix rospiraro ob aeris subtilit- 
atim queant ‘.'noqiie is ob virulentas non- 
millariim herbanim exhalationes ae.«itivo 
temjx>re, sine manifesto vitae periculo tmns- 
ire possit.” — PP. Dorril/f and Gntehery in 
Kirch<n% China Jihustrafa, 65. It is curious 
to see those intelligent Jesuits recognise tlie 
true cause, hut accept the fancy of their 
guides as an additional one ! 

(■q “Jja partie sup»^rieuro do cotto mon- 
tagne est remplio d'exhalaisons pestilenti- 
ellea.”— Jtinerarif to Jllassa^ in 
Klaprothy Magt^ln Asiatiqne^ ii. 112. 

1812. — “ Here begins the Eah—this is a 
Turkish word signifying Smell ... it 
implies Hornethiiig the odour of which 
induces indisposition ; far from hence 
the breathing of horse and man, and 
especially of the former, becomes affected. ’ 
— Mir Iizit inidh, in ./. It. .t.v, tsoc. i. 283. 

1815. — “ Many of the coolies, and several 
of the Mew^attee and Ghoorklia sepoys ami 
ehiiprasees now lagged, and every one com- 
plained of the bis or poisoned w'ind. 1 now' 
suspected that the .supjxj.sed poison w'as 
nothing more than the elfect of the rarefac- 
tion of the atmosj)liere from onr great 
elevation.”'— /'Vase?*, t/ozovzu/ (»/' (4 Tom, dr., 
1820, p. 442. ^ 

1819. — “'Fhc <lifficulty of breathing w'hich 
at ;in carlitn* date Amlrada, and more 
recently Moorcroft had experienced in Hih 
region, was confirmed by Webb; the Bntias 
tliomsolves felt it, and call it bis ki huwa, 
i.f. poisonous air ; oven horses and yaks 
. . . suffer from it.”- \Vrf>h'.< Sarraltr' , 
quoted in Ititf^r, .4.szz*//., ii. .532, 619, 

1845. — “ Nous arrivilmes a neuf heiires 
au t»ied du Bonrhan-Bota. Ija caravane 
s’arn'^fa nn instant . . . on ‘<(t rnontriul avec 
anxieb" »n gaz sxihtil ct kiger, «pj'on man- 
mait vapeur pestilentielle, et tout lo rnondc 
paraissait abnttii et decoiirage . . . Bientot 
les chevaux so rofnsent a jK>rter lours 
cavfdiers, et chaciin avarice h •pied et it 
potits pa.s . . . bms les visages bl<!;miasent, 
on sent lo cunir s’affadir, et les jambes no 
jK)UVeiit plus fcaictionner . . . Uiio partie 
do la troupe, par mesuro do ]>rudence 
s’arrdbi ... le res to par prudence aiissi 
(jpiiisa tons les efforts pour arriver ju.squ’au 
Innit, et ne ])as nunirir asphyxia an milieu 
do cet air chargl? d’aeido earboniquo,” Ac., 
line et Oabet, ii. 211 : [E. T., ii. 114]. 

[BISMILLAH, intj., lit. “In the 
name of (loci ” ; a pious ejatmlatiou 
used by Mahommedans at coni- 
inenceiuent of any undertaking. The 
ordinary form runs — BiAgnu Hlahi 
W-ralimdni W-raMm, i.e. “ In the name 
of God, the Compaasionate, the Merci- 
ful/’ is of Jewish origin, and is used 
at the commencenient of meals, putting 
on new clothes, beginning any new 
work, &c. In the second form, used 
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at the time of going iutoM)attle or 
slang] iteriiig animals, the allusion to 
tlie attrihute of mercy is oniitt(Hl. 

[1535.— “As they were killed after the 
Portuguese uianner without the bysmela, 
which they (li<l not .sayt>ver them.”— CWrm, 
iii, 740.] 

BISNAGAR, BISNAGA, BEEJA- 
NUGGER, mp. ^riu‘se aiul other 
forms stand for the name of the 
ancient city Avliieh ^ 4 ’as the ca])ital 
of the most iin])()rtant Hindu kingdom 
that existed in the ]>eninsula of India, 
during the later i\liddh* Ages, ruled 
hv the Raya dynasty. I'he- j)lace is 
now known as Humpy {JIumpl\ an<l 
is entirely in ruins. [Tin* modern 
name is corrujited from Puwpa^ that 
of the river near which it stood. I 
(liice^ Myf<ori'^ li. 487.)] It stands on j 
the S. of the Tungabhadra R., 3G m. 
to the N.W. of llellarv. The name 
is a <*orru])tion of V ijnijaiKujara (City 
of Victory), or Vidyannyitra {Ciiy of 
learning), [the lattei* and earlier name 
being changed into tin* 4’ormer (/for, 
Ihid. i. 342, note).] Others believe 
that thi! latter name was ajiplied only 
since the ])lace, in the 13l]i century, 
became the seat of a great revival of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
Madhava, who wrote (‘ommeiitaries on 
the Vedas, and much besides. Ikith the 
city and the kingdom were commonh 
chilled by the early Portuguese Naisinga 
(<{.v.), from Narammha (c. 1490-1508), 
who was king at the time of their 
first arrival. [Rice gives bis dates as 
1488-150g.] 

c. 1420. — “Pn)foctu.s hiuc o.st ym^cul a 
inari milliaribus trecontis, nd civitatem 
ingentem, nomine Bizenegaliaxn, amhitu 
inilliarum scxaginUi, cimi })racru}>tos inontcs 
sitam.”--C\y/g/, in Poyyias dc Par. Fur- 
/mwcw, iv. 

1442.- -“. . .*tho chances of n maritime 
voyjige had led Ah(l-er-ra/.Z}ik, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. 
He saw a place extremely lai^o and thickly 
I>oopled, and a King pasHe.ssing greatness 
and ^yeroignty to the highest degree, whoso 
domini^ extends fixmi the frontier of 
berondim to the extremity of the county 
of Kalbor^ah — fr<m the frontiers of Bengal 
to the environs of Malal)ar.” — Abdui'raczdkj 
in India in Oent.^ 22. 

c. 1470. — “The Hindu sultivn Kadam is 
a very powerful prince. Ho possesses a 
army, and resides on a mountain 
at Bl^enegher.”— Fikitin, in India 

X V. Cent, 29. 

1616.— “45 leagues from these mountains 
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inland, there is a very great city, which 
is called Bijanagher. .” — Ilavbom^ 85. 

1611.— -“Ijo Roy de Bisnagar, fju’on 
api>elle aussi quekjuefois le Roy de Nar- 
zinga, est puissant.” — //. dr.v hvdn, 
ii. 64. 

BISON, R. The popular name, 
among Soulheni Anglo-Indian .sports- 
men, of the gre.at wild-ox c.allcd in 
Bengal ganr ‘,\\u\ gavidl {Gavaeui^ 

Jerdon) ; [Ros* gmirua^ Blanfordl. It 
iuhahits sparsely all llic large forests 
of India, from near CJaue (Jomorin to 
the foot of the Himalayas (at lea*st 
in their 'EastiTii portion), and from 
Malahar to Tenasserim. 

1881." “Once an unfoj-tunatc native 
Miporintendcnt or minfari [Maistry] was 
]M>unded h) dettth by a savage and solitary 
bison.” — Suty, lit rinr, Sept. 10, p. 335. 

BLACAN-MATEE, n.]). This is 
[ th(‘ name of an island ailjoining 
Singapore, which forms the bciiutiful 
‘New Harhoiir’ of that ]^ort ; Malay 
luldhmg^ or hhdang-inati, lit. ‘Dead- 
Ikick island,’ [of which, write.s Mr. 
Skeat, no satisfactory explanation has 
been given. Ac(‘ording to Dennys 
(Piscr, IHct,^ 61), “one exjilanation is 
that llie Southern, or as regards 
Singapore, hinder, face was so un- 
lu'althy that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifying by oyumaiopoea 
that death was to he found behind 
its ridge”]. The island (Rkiain-mati) 
ajq»ears in one of the charts of Godinho 
de Eredia (1613) ]>uhliahed in his 
Maliivay &(:. (Brussels, 1882), and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such t)ld charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
tied after careful comparison with the 
modern charts tliat the island now so- 
called is intended, 

BLACK, s. Adj. and suKstantave 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and lieard, if still heiird, 
only from the lower ehiss of Phiro- 
peans ; even in the last, generation 
its liahitual use was ehiedly confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

[1614.— “The 5th ditto c.ame in a ship 
from Molljicjco with 28 Portugals and 36 
Bla^S.” — Foittei'f Letteriff ii. 31.] 

1676.— “Wo do not approve of your 
sending any persons to St. Helena against 
their wills. One of them you sent there 
makes a great complaint, and wo have 
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ordered his liberty to return again if he 
desires it ; for we know not what effect 
it may have if complaints should bo made 
to the King that we send away the natives ; 
besides that it is against our inclination to 
buy any blacks, and to transiK)rt them from 
their wives and children without their own 
consent.” — Court\s LHUr to Ft. St. iJeo.^ in 
Notes and Exts. No. i. p. 12. 

1747. — “ Vencat.ichlam, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Military, having be- 
haved very coramendably on several cx*ca- 
sions against the French ; In consideration 
thereof Agreed that a Present be made him 
of Six hundred Rupees to buy a Horse, 
that it may encourage him to act in like 
manner."- St. Ikteld Vons'.^ Feb. 6. 
(MS. Record, in India Oflico). 

1750. — “Having received information that 
some Blacks residing in this town w'ere 
dealing with the French for goods proper 
for the Kurr)pc market, wo told thorn if wo 
found any proof against any residing under 
your Honors’ protection, that such should 
suffer our utmost displeasure.”— ir<//. 
Con.^,^ Fob. 4, in Long, 21. | 

1753. — “John Wood, a free merchant, j 
applies for a pass which, if refused him, he * 
says ‘it will reduce a free merchant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fellow.’" — Ft. Win. Conn.^ in 
Long^ p. 41. 

1761. — “\ou will also receive several 

private letters from Hastings and Sykes, 
which must convince me as Circumstance^ 
did me at the time, that the Dutch forces 
were not sent with a Vi<*w only of defend- 
ing their own Settlements, but absolutel\ 
with a Design of disputing our Influence and 
Pos-se.ssions ; certain Ruin must have been 
the Con.se<pience to the Fast India (’ompaiiy. 
They were rai.sing black F<^rces at Patna, 
Cos.siinRazfir, Chinsura, &c-, and were 
working Night and day to com pi cat a Field 
Artillery . . . all these i)reparations 

previou.s to the commencement of Hos- 
tilities plainly prove the Dutch meant to 
act offensively not defensively .” — Ilotograph 
Letter from Clive (unpublished) in the India 
Office Records. Ihiled Berkeley S({inire, 
and indorsed “27th Deer. 1761.” 

1762. — “ The Black inhabitants send in a 
petition .setting forth the great hardahi]> 
they labour under in Vieing required to .sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutcherry.”- 
Ft. Wm. CmH., in Long, 277. 

1782. — Bee ({uotation under Sepoy, from 
Price. 

,, “. . . the 35th Regiment, commanded 

by Major Popham, which had lately behaved 
in a mutinous manner . . . was broke with 
infamy. . . . The black officers with halters 
al>out their necks, and the sepoys stript of 
their c(jats and turbands were drummed out 
of the Cantonments.” — India Gazette, March 
30. 

1787.--“ As to yesterday’s particular 
charge, the thing that has made me most 
mveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related tu cruelty or oppression inflicted 


on two black ladies. , . .'' — Lord M into, in 
Life, J-c., i. 128. 

1789. — “ 1 have just learned from a Friend 
at the India House, y‘ the object of Treves’ 
ambition at present is to l)e appointed to 
the Adaufet of Benares, w** is now hold by a 
Black named Alii Caun. Understanding 
that most of the Adaulet.< are now hold by 
Europeans, and as 1 am informed y*' it is the 
intention y^ the Europeans are to bo 
placed in future, I bo vastly hapjiy if 
without committing any injustice you c«* 
place young Treves in y^ situation.”*— frVury<! 
J\ o/ Wa{e.<t, to»Loru C'ornwallis, in C.'s 
Comsg. ii. 29. 

1832-3. — “And be ii further enacted that 
... in nil ca]>tures which shall be made 
by H. jM.’s Army, Royal Artillery, pro- 
vincial, black, or other troops. . . ."—Act 
2 & 3 Will. IV., ch. .53, see. 2. 

The ])lira8e is in use among n{itive,s, 
we know not wind her originating with 
them, or adopted from the usjige of 
the foreigner. But Kdhl admi 'black 
man,' is often used hy tlnnu in speak- 
ing to Phiropeans of other natives. A 
case ill ])oint is perhaps worth record- 
ing. A statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, ofi foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Cah utUi Town 
Hall. Manv years ago a iiati\e officer, 
returning from duty at (Calcutta to 
Barrackpore, where his reginnuit w/vs, 
reyxirted himself to his adjutant- (from 
whom we* had tlie story in later days), 
‘Anything new, Sfihadar, 8ahih?’.s;iid 
the Adjutant . * Ws,’ siiid the Sfihadar, 

‘there is a figure of the former Lord 
Sahih arrived.’ ‘And wliat do you 
think of it ? ’ ‘ said the Sfihadair, 

^(thhi hai kfila aeiini kd sd, jab potd 
ho jaegd jdh arhchhn hogd ! ’ ^It is now 
ju.st like a native*. — ‘a black man’); 
when the whitewash is ajijdied it will 
be excellent.’ 

In s^nne few phrases the term luis 
become crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus tbe native dresser*} in a ho8i)itiil 
were, and possibly still are, called 

Black Doctors. 

1 787. — “ The Hmgoon’s assistant and Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
the Dcxilies may readily carry the v^undod.” 
— Regulations for ilve 11. V.'s Trmps on the 
Coast of Coromandel. 

In the following the meaning is^ 
special ; 

1788. —“ Fur Sale. That small upper- 
roomed Garden House, with about 6 big- 
gahs (see BEEGAH) of ground, on the road 
leading from Cheringhee to the Burying 
Ground, which formerly belonged to the 
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Moravians; it is very private, from the 
mimber of trees on the ground, and having 
lately received considerable additions and 
repairs, is well adapted for a Black Famify. 

Apply to Mr. Camao .” — In Seton- 
Karr, i. 282. 

BLACK ACT. This was Idle name 
given in odium by the nou-otficial 
Europeans in India to Act XL, 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, which laid 
down that no person should by reason 
of his place of birth or •of his descent 
lu% in any civil proceeding, excepted 
h'oni the jurisdiction of the (Courts 
named, viz.: Sudder Dewaniiy AdavvliU, 
Zillah and City Judge’s (Vnirts, l*rinc,i- 
}>al Sudder Aineens, Siuhlei* Aniecns, 
and Moonsiffs Court,, or, in other 
words, it, placed European subjects on 
a lev(‘l with Mfttivos as to their subjec- 
tion in civil causes to all the (^)lnpany^s 
(’ourts, including tliose umler Native 
Judges. Tliis Act was drafted by T. !*»■ 
Macaulay, then Legislative Member 
of the Governor-CJenerars (Vuincil, 
and brouglit great, abu.se on his liead. 
Hecent agitation caused b\' the ‘‘Ilbejt 
Hill,” ])ro]K)8ing to make Enr(>])e{ins 
subject to native imigistrales in regard 
to ])olic(* and criminal charges, ha.s 
been, by advocates of the latter 
measure, put (*n all fours with the 
agitation of 1836. Hut there is much 
that discriminates tjie two cases. 

1876.— “The moti\e of the scurrility with 
which Macaulay was iissailo<l by a handful 
f»f surry scriblilers was his arlvocaey t)f the 
A<;t, familiarly known as the Black Act, 
which withdrew from Hritish subject." 
resident the provinces their so oallofl 
privilege of bringing civil a])peals before the 
Supreme Court at (-alcutta.” Tretcfyon’a 
Life of Macaulay, 2n(l ed., i. 398. 

[BLACK BEEB, s. A beverage 
mentioned by early travellers in Japan. 
It was probabTy not* a malt 1 in nor. Dr. 
Aston suggests that it was kvroAn\ u 
dark-coloured sake used in the service 
of the Shinto gods. 

[1616.— “One jar of black beer."— AWfer, 
lettcrsy iv. 270.] 

BLAOK-BUCK. s. The ordinary 
name of the male antelope (Antilope 
bezoartica^ Jerdon) [A. cervicama, Blan- 
lordj, from the flark hue of its hack, 
by no means however literally black. 

1690.— “llie Indians remark, Uis Sep- 
tembers Sun which caused the black lines 
on the Antelopes* Backs:*-^Oirington, 139. 


BLACK COTTON SOIL. - (See 

REGUB.) 

[BLACK JEWS, a term applied to 
the Jew's of 8. India ; see 2 ser. N. cf Q., 
iv. 4. 429 ; viii. 232, 418, 521 ; Loyan, 

I Makihar, i. 246 .sw/rp] 

1 BLACK LANaUAGE. An old- 

I fashioned exjiression, for Hindustani 
I and other vernacnlavs, which used to 
' he cominoii among ollicci-s and men of 
tlie Iloyal Army, hut was almost con- 
fined to tluuii. 

I 

1 BLACK PARTRIDGE, s. The 

1 ]>()}mlar Indian name of the common 
I fraiK'olin of S.E. Eurojx^ and AVesteni 
J Asia (FraHcalhius vuhjitris, Stejdiens), 
j notable for its harsh ((uasi-arti('ulat(‘ 

1 call, interpret e(i in various jiarts of the 
world into very ditl'ercnt syllables. 
'Phe rbytbin of the cnll is fairly re- 
! ]»resented hy two of the imitations 
’ which come nearest, one another, viz. 
that given by Siiltun Haber (Persian) : 

I ^Shlr (hjvm, sltahnfJC (' Pve got milk 
ami sugar’ ’) ami (Hind.) one given by 
Jerdon : * Lahtuta piijO:. adrnk' (‘Garlic, 
onion, and ginger ’ !) A more juous one 
i.s : KhvdCt trrl ludrat, ‘God is thy 
strength'.’ Another mentioned by 
(^a])t. Haldwin is very like the truth : 
‘ He (piick, pay your debts I ’ But per- 
I hap.s the Greek interpretation recorded 
i by Athenaeu.s (ix. 39) is best of all : 
Tpis rois KaKovpyois Kana. ‘’I'liree-fold ills 
I to the ill-doers ! ’ see Marco Folo, Bk. i. 
ch. xviii. and note 1 ; [BurioHy Jr. 
Niyhts, iii, 234, iv. 17]. 

, BLACK TOWN, ii.i>. Still tlie 
j popular name of the native city of 
1 Madras, as distinguished from the Fort, 
and southern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and the bazars 
wduch supply their wants. The term 
i.s also used at Bombay. 

I 1673.— Fryer calls the native town of 
I Madras “the Heathen Town," and “tho 
Indian Town.” 

1727 . --“The Black Town (of Madras) 
is inhabited by Gnitov% MakanietanSf and 
Lidian Christians. ... It was walled in to- 
w'ards the Land, whoii^Governor Pit ruled 
it.” — A. Hamilton, i. 367. 

1780.— “Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. 
George, to the northward, is a large towni 
commonly called the BUick Town, and 
which is fortified sufficiently to prevent any 
surpri.so by a Iwxly of horse ." — HodgeSy p. 6. 
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1780. — . . Ciiciets upon their arrival in 
the country, many of whom ... arc obliged 
t 4 > take up their residence in dirty punch- 
houses in the Black Town. . ,"—Munro"s 
Narmtiee^ 22. 

1782.-“ “When Mr. Hastings came U> the 
gt)veniment he added some new regul.ations 
. . , divided the black and white town 
(Calcutta) into Sfj wards, and )>urchased the 
consent of the natives- to go a little further 
off .” — PrirCy Obafirvattoua, rtv-., p. 60. 

Jn Tracis, vol. i. 

[1813. —“The large bazjir, or the .street in 
the Black Town, (Bomba}) . . . contained 
matiy good Asiatic houses.” — Forht'% Or, 
2nd ed., i. 96. Also sec (jin>h»tion 
(1809) under BOkEBAY.] • 

1827. --“Hartley hastened from the 
Black Town, more satisfied than before 
that some deceit was about to bo practised 
towards Meiiie (Jray .” — Walter Srott, Th' 
tSurgeoiis Jhimjhhr, eh. xi. 

BLACK WOOD. The popular 
name for avIuiI is in England termed 
‘rose-wood’; prorlueed ebhdly b} 
several si>eeies of Dulhm/id, and fiN)m 
whicli the celebrated carved furniture 
of Bomhav is made, piie same name 
is apjdied to tlie Oliinese ebony used 
iti carving (7hll, Things Chinesr^ 3rd 
ed., 107).] (See SISSOO.) 

[1615. — “Her lading is Black Wood, 1 
think el)ouy.”—Cbc/ws',s hlani, Hak. 8 oe. i. o;k 

[1813.- “Black wood fiirnitJire becomes 
like heated mebil.” — Forhs, Or, Mna., 2nd 
ed., i. 106.] 

1879. — (In Babylonia). “ Jn a inoiind to the 
south of the mass of city mins called Jiun- 
juma, Mr. Kassam discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace . . . the cornices 
were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwood.”- Athnaeuw, July 5, 22. 

BLANKS, s. The word is nsial for 
‘ whites ’ or ‘ Europeans ’ (Port, hrnneo) 
in the following, hut we know not if 
anywhere else in Fhiglish : 

1718. — “The HcatheiLS . . . too shy to 
venture into the Churche.s of the Blankb (so 
they call the (’hristians), since these w'ere 
generally adorned with fine cloaths and all 
manner of proud upparel.”—{-^riV( 74 ?/j 6 ( 1(47 and 
Phtscho), Propngaiuni of the (iospel, <£r. l*t. 
I., 3rd ed., p. 70. 

[BKA-TTY, adj. A corr. of imldyat), 
‘foreign’ (see BILAYUT). A name 
ap])lied to two plants in S. India, 
the Sonneratia aciday and Hydrolea 
^.eylanica (see Mad, Admin, Man. Gloss, 

V.). Ill the old records it is applied 
to a kind of cloth. Owen (Narrativey i. 
349) use.s Blat as a name for the land- 
wind in Arabia, of wliich the origin is 
perhaps tlie siuiie. 


[1610. “Blatty, the corgo Jls. 060.” — 
/>(/(( W.V, Lrfff'rs. i. 72.] 

BLIMBBEs. Mala>;il. 
hehtmhn [or hlhtmhfi ; \ Malay, hdlimhiny 
nr hrlimbi)}fi. Tht‘ fruit of Avn'rhotf 
hilhnhi, L. Tin* gi*iius was so <*iilled 
by Liiina‘us iu honour of Averrhoes, 
the Arab commentator on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. It embraies two species 
cultivated in India for their fruits; 
neither known* in a wild state. See 
for t he other CARAMBOLA. 

BLOOD-SUCKER, s. A harmless 
lizard {Larnitt cridnin) is so called, 
bee^ause when excited it changes in 
colour (es]>i‘(‘ially a)>out tin* neck) Irom 
a dirty yellow nr grey, to a dark red. 

ISIO. — “On the morn, however, 1 di*- 
covered it to be a large Ii/.ar(l, termed a 
blood-sucker.”— J.f of Ir'i/drn, 
110. 

[]S13. — “The large seroor, or lacerta, 
commonly called the bloodsucker.” —Forht.\ 
Or. Mru). i. no (2ntJ ed.). j 

» 

'BOBACHEE, s. A c.»ok (mah*). 
This is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation 
of hOmreJu, a term originally brought, 
ae,curding to Hammer, b\ the honlt*-* 
<»f Cduiigiz Khan into \\b*stern Asia. 
At the Mongol (Jourt tin* nCnmrrhl 
was a higli dignitary, ^ Lord Sew(‘r’ 
or the like (sec* Hormiurfs i7oUhn 
Honh\ 235, 4G1). The late Prof. A. 
Sehiefner, ho\v(‘\'e,r, staled to us that 
he could not trace a Mongol origin 
for tlie word, which a])j>e,ar.s to })e Or. 
Turki. [Platts derives il^froiu P. 
hdim r, ‘ eo n fi d en ce . ’] 

c. 1333. — “ ( ’hafpio emir a un bfiwerdjy, ot 
hirsijue la table a 6ic dressce, eei <mcier 
s’iissied devant son maltre . . . lo hdwerdjy 
coupe la viando on petits morceaux. Ces 
gens-la po.ssedunt nne grande habilot^^ |K)ur 
(l^pccer la viande.”- -/6a hliiula, ii. 407. 

e. 1590. — B9.wkrchl is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ain {Dloihnann'g 
Eng. Tr. i. .58). 

1810.— “. . . the drip]>ing . . . ia returned 
to the meat bj' a bunch of feathers ., . . tied 
to the end of a .sht^rt stick. ^J’hia little neat, 
cleanly, and cheap dripj)ing-ladld, answers 
admirably ; it being in the power of the 
babachy to baste any part with great pre- 
cision.” —I V. M. i. 238. 

1866 .- 

“ And every night and morning 
The bobachec shall kill 
The sempiternal moiyrghe^, 

And well all have a grill.” 

The Dawk BmgcUov}, 228 . 
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BOBACHEE CONNAH, h. H. 

fLiwanhlAclmna^ “house, ’ i,e. 

Kitchen; generally in a cottage de- 
tached from th(i residence of a Euro- 
pean household. 

[1829. “Ill (lefiance of nil Bawurchee- 
TrWflna rules and regulations.” — Or. >!j»ort 
Mag., i. 118.J 

BOBBEEY, s. Fo]‘ lilt* origin see 
BOBBERY-BOB- A noisi*, a disturbances 
a row. ^ 

[1710. And beat with their hand on the 
nioiilh, making a certain noise, which we 
Portuguese call babare. Babare is a \\v»rd 
<*oinf>os(*d ()f baha, ‘a child’ an<l fOv>, nii ad- 
verb irnjtlying ‘to call.’” -Oumtr 
tddo, vol ii, ; Con*[(tistn, i. div. i. '-c<;. 8,] 

1830. When, th(‘ band struck up (iny 
Arab) was iinich frightened, made bobbery, 
.set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
me.” - Mfm. of Cd. Moimfom, 2n<i ed., 100. 

18tk). — “ Hut what is the meaning <»f all 
this bobbery?”' The Ihwl Ihnnwhnr, 
p. 387. 

Bohhery i.s used in ‘pig(‘ou Kngli.sh,’ 
and of course a (3iirn*s(‘ origin is found 
for it, vi/. (hntoi^'.se, ‘a noise.’ 

E riie idea ther<* is a snuilar 

nglish word (si‘e 7 ser. .V. <(• Q., v. 
205,271,338, 415, 513) is rejected l.y 
ihi^N.H.D.] 

BOBBERY-BOB! inteij. The 
Anglo-Indian colloouial represiuitation 
of a common e.xu'fiunation of Hindu.-' 
when in sur])ris<* t»r grief -‘Bap-re! or 
Bap^re Bap,’‘0 Father!’ (we ha\e 
known a friend from iiorili of Tweed 
w'ho.se ordinary interjection was ‘^ly 
great -grandmother !’). Bluiuenrotirs 
Philippine Vomhuhry gives Narfi/ — 
Mmhe. rnia, as a \u1gH]’ exclamation of 
admiration. 

1782. --“('aptuin (kiw’o being again oxaiu- 
in«d . . . if he had any opportunity ti> make 
any ohsemitioifr concerning the execution 
of Niindconiar said, he hud ; that ho .saw the 
whole except the inmiediato act of execu- 
tion . . . there Wiuv 8 or 10,500 j>cople 
as.seTnblod ; who at the moment the liaiah 
was turned off, disfiersed suddenly, crying 
‘Ah-baupaxee ! ' leaving noliody about tlio 
gallows hut the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and a fhw European .spectators. Ho ex- 
plains the term Ab-baup'^aree, to ho an 
exclamation of the black people, ujxjn tho 
aijpoarance of anything very alarming, and 
when they are in groat pain.” — PrU'd h 2w<f 
Letter to E. /Igric, p, 5. lii Tracta, vol. ii. 

„ “If an Hindoo was to see a house on 
nro, to receive a smart slap on tho face, 
break a china ^.sin, cut his finger, .soo two 
huropeana boxing, (►r a sparrow shot, he 


would call out Ah-baup-aree I Frtun 
lieport of Select Committee of 11. of (J., Ibid, 
pp. 9-10. 

18;14. — “They both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay .son.solesa, ond the syce 
by hi.*! side muttering B&pre bftpre.”— 
Jioboo, i. 48. 

1863-64. — “My men myon became aw’are 
of the imw’olcoiiie visitor, and raised the cry, 

‘ A Ijc/ir, a bear ! ’ 

“Ahi! bap-re-bap f Oh, my futher! go 
and drive liim away,’ said a timorous voice 
frtun under a blanket close by.” — Lt.-Cul. 
Larin, A Fhj on the Wheel, 142. 

I BOBBERY-PACK, s. A i^ack of 

; houmifi of dilfereut breeds, or (oftener) 
I of no breed at all, wdierewith young 
. officers hunt jack/ils or the like ; pre- 
i .sumably so calh*.d frt)m the noise and 
1 disturbance that such a pack are apt 
ltorai.se. And lienee a ‘scratch pack’ 
j of any kind, as a ‘ scratch maten ’ at 
1 ciicket, kv. (See a ({notation under 
; BUNOW.) 

I 1878.*--“ . . . on tho mornings w'hen the 
j ‘bobbera’ pack went out, of which Mac- 
pher.son was ‘master,’ and I ‘wdiip,* we 
’ used to be up by 1 a.M. ”—/>//> in the Mofuf- 
! ail, i. 142. 

The following ticcnrs in a letter re- 
, reived from an old Indian by one of 
; the authors, some years ago : 

i “What a Cabinet has put together! 

! —a regular bobbery-pack.” 

BOCCA TIGRIS, n.p. The name 
ap])lied to the e.stuary of the Canton 
Hiver. It a])}>earp to be an inaeeurate 
reproduction of tbe Portuguese Boca 
j (io Tigre, and that- to be a rendering 
! of the Chinese name Hu-meny “Tipr 
Gate.” Hence in tin* .second quotation 
Tigris is supposed to be the name of 
the river. 

1747 — “ At 8 o’clock wm pas.scd the Bo^ of 
Tygera, and at noon tho Lyon's Tower.” — 
A Voy. to the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748. 

1770. — “Tho ('ity of Canton is .situated 
on tho lianks of the Tigris, a large river. 

. . r~-lUiynal (tr. 1771), h. 258. 

1782. --“. . . . k sept lioiios do la bottcbo 
du Tigre, on apper^oit la Tour dii Lion.” — 
SonnmU, Voyage, ii. 2iM. 

[1900.— “1'he launch wa,s bikon up tho 
( lanton River and abandoned near the Bocca 
Tigris (tho Boguo).”--T/<f’ Times, 29 Oct.] 

BOCBLA, s. H. bocM. A kind of 
cliair-nalankin formerly in use in 
Bengab but notv ([uite forgotten. 

IglO. — “ Ijodies are usually conveyed about 
Calcutta ... in a kind of palanquin callod 
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a bochah . . . ])0inc a compound of our 
sodan chair with the body of a chariot. . . . 

1 should have observed that most of the 
gentlemen residing at Calcutta ride in bo- 
chahs.’* — Wmiamsoti^ r. M. i. 322. 

BOaUE, n.]). Tills luinio is ap]>lied 
by seamen to the narrows at the mouth 
oi‘ the Canton Kiver, and is a corrup- 
tion of Bom. (See BOCCA TIGRIS.) 

BOLIAH, BAULEAH, s. Beng. 
baulla. A kind of light accommoda- 
tion boat with a cabin, in use on the 
Bengal rivers. \V e do not find tlie word 
in any of the dictionaries. Ivesj in the 
middle of the 18th century, de.'^crihes 
it as a boat very long, but so narrow 
that only one man could sit in the 
breadth, though it carried a multitude 
of row’ers. This is not the character 
of the boat so ealh'd lu.w. [Bu<‘hanan 
Hamilton, w'riting alxmt 1820, .says: 
“ The bhauliya is intended for the 
same jiurpose, [conveyance of ])a.s- 
sengersj, and is about the same size as 
the Pand (see PAUNCHWAY). It is 
sharp at both end.s rises at the ends 
leJBS than the Pin/st\ and its tilt is 
placed in tht^ middle, the rowers stand- 
ing both before and behind the place 
of accommodation of ])assenger.s. (hi 
the Ko.si, the Bbauliya is a large llshing- 
boat, carrying six or seviui men.” 
(Kastei’n India ^ iii. 345.) (Irani {Bnral 
fjife, p. 5) gives a drawing and ilescrip- 
tion of the. modern boat.] 

1757. — “To get two bolias, a (roonlorc, 
and 87 dandies from the Nazir.’' — /wv, 157. 

1810. — “ On one side the picturesque boats 
of the natives, wdth their floating huts ; on 
the other the bolios and pleasure-boats of j 
the Engli.sh .” — Maria (Jrafunn^ 112. 

1811. — “The extreme lightness of its con- 
struction gave it incredible .... .s})ecd. 
An example is cited of a (rovernor Beneral 
who in hi.s Bawaleea ]»crfomied in 8 days 
the voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta, a 
distance of 400 marine leagues.” — 

iii. The drawing represents a very light 
skiff, with only a small kios(iue at the .stern. 

1824.-—“ We found two Bboli^S, or large 
row-boats, with convenient cabins. . . .” — 
JPhfir, i. 26. 

1834. — “Rivers's attention had been at- 
tracted by seeing a large beauliah in the 
act of swinging b> the tide .” — The BaWto,, 
i. 14. 

BOLTA, fi. A turn of a rojie ; sea 
H. from Port, volta (Roebuck). 

BOMBASA, II .p. The Island of 
Mombasa, off the E. African Coast, is 


so called in .some old w^orks. Bomhasl 
is used ill Persia for a negro slavt; ; 
.see quotation. 

1 1516.— “ . . . another island, in which 

there is a city of the Moors called Bombaisa, 

' verj*^ large and beautiful.” — Barhosa, 11. Sec 
• al.so Colon HI I Pa pern under 1609, i. 188. 

1883.— “. . . the Bombassi, or coal-black 
negro of the interior, being of much Ic.ss 
price, and ii.sualh only used as a cook.” — 
Wills, Moilrnt iWsia, ;{26. 

1 BOMBAY, rii.p. It has been al- 

! leged, often and positively (as in the 
' (piotation.s below from Fryer and 
! Grose), that this name is an Eugli.sb 
I corrujdion from the Portuguese LW- 
hahia^ ‘good bay.’ The grammar of 
tlie alleged etymon i.s bad, and the 
history is no better ; for tin* name can 
be traced long ludore the Portugm‘.se 
oecujiation, long before the arrival c)f 
the Portuguese in India. 1430, 
i we find tbe islamC of Mabim and 
j Miuuha-T>a\\, which united form the 
I exi.sting island of Bombay, }u‘ld, along 
with Salsette, by a Hindu Bai, wlio 
! was tributaw io tbe Mohammedan 
; King of Guzerat. (See Has Mala, ii. 
350) ; [ed. 1878, )>. 270]. The same 
j form reappears (151 (>) in Barbosfi’^ 
: Tuna- M a yam 1)10 (]>. GB), in the Kdada 
\ da India under 1525, and (1563) in 
. Gareia do Orta, who writes both Mom- 
j haim and Bo'nxhaim. Tbe. latt,(*r author, 
mentioning tlie exct^lonce of tbe areca 
]>rodue.ed there, speaks of himself 
' having bad a grant of tbe i>land 
; Irom tin* King of l^irtugal (.see 
below^). It- is eiistomarily c,alled Bom- 
hitim on the earliest. EriglL^l Riijiee 
coinage. (See under RUPEE.) Idle 
shrine of tli(‘ god<less Muiuba-/>eri 
from whom llie name is supposed to 
have been taken, stood on the Es- 
])lariade till tbe middle of tlui 17tb 
century, wdimi it was removed to its 
present site in the middle of wdiat 
is now’ the mo.st, frequented ])arl of 
the native tfiw’ii. 

1507. — “Sultan Mahommed Biganrah of 
(luzerat having carrio<l an army .against 
(haiwnl, in the year of the Hijra 913, in 
order to destroy the Europeans, he* effected 
his design.s again.st the tf)wns of Bassai 

I (see BASSEIN) and Manbai, and roiurnod 
; to his own capital. ...” -Mirat-i-Ahnmli 
I (Bird’s transl.), 211-15. 

1508, — “The Viceroy (piitted Dabul, 
jiaasing by (haul, w’horc he did not care 
to ^ in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 

: Bombaim, whence the people fled when 
they saw' the licet, and our men carried off 
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many cowa, and cau^^ht some blacks whom 
they found hiding in the woods, and of 
these they tCKjk away those that were gcxid, 
and killed the rest.”— Corim, i. 926. 

1516.—“ ... a fortress of Ihe bef ore- 
named King (of (riixerat), called Tana- 
mayambu, and near it is a Moorish town, 
very plea.sjLiit, with many gardens ... a 
t^)wn of very great Moorish mos<|uos, and 
temples of worship of the Gentiles ... it 
is likewise a sea p<jrt, but of little trade.”— 
Barhosa, 69. The name here appears to 
combine, in a common oriental fashion, 
the namo of the adjoining town of Thana 
(sec TANA) and Bombay. 

1525. — “K a llha de Mombayn, <]Uo no 
fonill velho cstaua cm catorzo mill e <]iiatro 
cento fedoiis . . . j xii ij. iiii. fedeas, 

“E os anos otros eshiua arrendada ])or 
mill trezentos setcnhi c cin<]Uo pardaos . . . 
j iii.« Ixxv. pardaos. 

“ Foy aforada a iiK strc Dioguo pclo tlito 
giivernador, por mill quatro eenhis trinta 
dous pardaos m<^o . . . j iiij.^‘ xxxij. pardao.s 
in6o .” — Tontho (h) <iti /mfia, 160-161. 

1.531.--“ The (lovenior at the island of 
Bombalm awaited tla* junction t>f the whole 
expe(iituin, of which he made a muster, 
taking a roll from eaeh captain, of the 
Vtjrtuguesc soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who cotild figtii and help, and 
of the number of umsketetirs, and of other 
|>eo])lo, such as servants. And all taken 
tf)gether he found in the whole licet some 
3560 soldiers {/toinnis <r(trmns)y counting 
captains and gentlemen : and some 14.50 
Fortugiio.se .seamen, with the jnlots and 
masters; and .some 2000 .soldiers whrj were 
Malahars and Goa (’anarine^; .and 8(KX) 
slaves tit to tight ;• and among these ho 
found more than 3000 mn^keteers {*>spiti(far 
rfe/nw), and 4000 etmntry Miamen who tamld 
row {murinhf'iros reinftrd.'^). besides 

the mariners of the junks who were more 
than 800; and with married and .single 
wornon^nd people hiking goods and pro- 
visions to sell, and menial servants, the 
whole together was more than 30,000 stud.'.. 

. . iii. 392. 

1538.— “The l.sle of Bombay has on the 
wiuth the waters of the bay which is called 
after it, and the island of Ghaul ; on the 
N. the island itf Salsete ; on the east Sal set c 
also; and on the w'ust ihe Indian Ocean. 
The land of this island is very low, anti 
covered with great ami beautiful groves of 
tree.s. There is much g.'ime, and nbtindancc 
of nio.at and riet*, and there i.s no memory 
of any scarcity. Nowadays it i.s called the 
island of Boa-Vida : a name given to it. by 
Hector* da Silveira, because when his fleet 
was cniising on this coast his soldiers had 
great refreshment and enjoyment there. 

J. de CdStrOf Vrinmro Bot<pirOy p. 81. 

1552. — . , a small .stream called IlaU' 
which runs into tho Bay of Boxnbain, and 
which is regarded as the demarcation be- 
tween tho jfCingdom of Guznrate and the 
Kingdom of Decan.” -Barm'?, I, ix. 1. 


1552. — “The Governor advanced against 
Bombaym on the 6th February, which was 
moreover the very day t)n which Ash 
Wednesday fell.” — (jovtn, IV., v. 5. 

15.54. — “ Item of Mazaguao 8560 ffideas, 

“Item of Monbaym. 1 7,000 

“Rents of the land surrendered by the 
King of Canbaya in 1543, from 1535 to 
1548.”— ,S. IioU>fho, Tomhoy 139. 

1563. — “. . . and better .still i.s (that the 
areca) of Mombaim, an o.stjite and island 
which the King our [^>rd ha>i graciously 
granted me on penietu.al le.ase .”* — Oarcia 
f)e Oriiiy f. 91 V. 

,, “Servant. Sir, here i.s Simon 
Tij.scano, your tenant at Bombaim, who has 
brought this basket of mangoe.s for you to 
make a j)ro.sent to the Governor ; and he 
.sjiys that when he has moored his vcs.sel 
he will come here })ul U[>,” — Jfnd. f. 134r. 

1641.' hi’arripiion af fh(* Port «/ MoXH- 
ba3rm. . . . The Viceroy Gonde do Lin- 
hares sent the 8 councillors to fortify this 
B.iy, .so that no European enemy should 
Ik; able to enter. Tho-^c Minl-^tors vi.sited 
tho place, and were of oi>imon that the 
width (of the entnince) lieiiig so great, 
becoming even wider and more imob- 
^trueted further in, there w.a.s no place 
that you could fortify .m) as to defend the 
entrance. . . — Bororro, MS. f. 227. 

1t}66. - “Gos 'JVhJron.s .... deinourcnt 
la }>hi})art h Baroehe, a «Bambaye et h 
Amodiibud.” — \. 10. 

“D«‘ Baeaim ii Bombaiim il y a 
six lienes.” --Jhld. 248. 

1673. — “December the Pughth w'c paid 
oiir IJomago to the Gnion-tlig Hying on the 
P5^rt of Bombaim.’’— 59. 

,, “Bonibaim . . . ventures furthest 
out into the Sea, making the Mouth of 
a spacious B.‘iy, whence it has its Ery- 
mologv ; Bombaim, qua.si /i/noi hui/,"'— 
lho(. 62. 

j 1676. • ‘“Since the present King of F.idj- 
hind married the Prince.vs of Portugally who 
had in Pnrtimi the faimm.s lV)rt of Bombeye 
. . . they et)in both Silver, Go})]>or, and 
Tinn.” — Taveruivr, E. T., ii. 6. 

1677. — ‘‘Quod dicta Jn.sula de Bombaim, 
iina c'lun dependentii.s sui.s, nobi^ ab origino 
boiifi tide ex paeto (sicut oportuit) tradita. 
non fuorit.”-- Kinr; Vharica IL to the Viceroy 
1.. de Mondowi Fnrtado, in />(!•«•;?., <tv. 
of (hr Port and Jshnd of Bombay, 1724, 

p. 77. 

1690. — “Thi.s l.slfind has its Denomination 
from the Harbour, which . . . was ori- 
ginally called Boon Bay, id\ in the Porta^ 
norsr miigiiage, a Good B:iy or Harbour.”-— 
Orhxjtony 129. 

“ Terra e illia de que El-Uei no.sso Ronhor mo 
fex mercA, aforada cm fatioU." Km faiiota is a 
corruption apparently of emphyttuta, i.e. properly 
tho person to whom land w’as granted on a lease 
such as the Civil Diw called emphyteusit. “The 
«mphytt'uUi w'as a jierpotual leRsee who paid a 
perpetual rent t/O the owner ." — English CyrI. s. r. 
Eviphyicxuns. 
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1711. — Lrfjckyor declares it to bo im* 
{K)ssible, with all the Company’s Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay “ a Mart of great 
Business.” — P. 83. 

c. 1760. — . . one of the most com- 
modious Iwiys perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomi- 
nation of Bombay, by coiruption from 
the PortugTiese Buotw-Hahla^ though now 
usuiUly written by them Bombaim.” — 
i.29. ‘ 

1770. — “No man chose to settle in a 
country so unhealthy as t<^ give rise to the 
proverb That at Bombay a Gian's bj> did 
uat exceed tico monswus” — Itminol (B. T., 

1777), i. 389. 

1809. — “’rhe largest pfigo<la in Bombay 
is in the Black Town. . . . It is dedicated 
to Momki Decte . . . wlio by her iniiiges 
and attributes seems to bo Parvati, the wife 
of biva.”— (deahani^ 11. 

BOMBAY BpX-WORK. This 
well-known manufacture, consisting in 
the decoration of Boxes, desks, &c., 
with veneers of geometrical inosiiic, 
somewhal after the fashion of Tun- 
bridge wave, is said t,o have h<*en intro- 
duced from Shiraz to Surat, more than 
a century ago, and some 30 yc'ars later 
from Surat to Bomhay. The veneers 
are formed Ify cementing together fine 
triangular prisms of ebony, ivory, 
greeii-stained ivory, stag’s horn, an(l 
tin, so that the sections when sawn 
across form the required i)attern, and 
such thin sectiori.s are then attaclied 
to the panels of the box with strong 
ghu-. 

BOMBAY DUCK -See BUMMELO- 

BOMBAY MARINE. This was 
the title l)orne for many yavirs by the 
meritorious hut somewhat depressed 
service which in 1830 acrpiired tlie 
style of the “Indian Navy,” and on 
36th April, 1863, ceased to exist. Tin* 
det-achnients of this forc(t whicli took 
]>art in the China War (1841-42) were 
known to their brethren of tlie Royal 
Navy, under the teinptaticjn of allitera- 
tion, iis the “Bomhay Buccaneers.” In 
their earli<^st employment against the 
])irates of Westem India and the 
l^eisian Gulf, they had been known as 
“the Grab Service.” But, no matter 
for these names, the history of this 
Navy is full of brilliant actions and 
services. We will (jnote two noble, 
examples f)f pu])li<*, virtue ; 

(1) In July 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore. John rtay(*s took two | 


large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade. Thes<J were hxwfiil 
prize, laden witli Dutch property, 
valued at £600,000. But Hayes knew 
that such a capture would create great 
difliculties and embarrassments in the 
English trade at. (Hinton, and he 
dire(‘ted the vclcasi* of this splendid 
prize. 

(2) SOtli June 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pv. carrouades, and four 9-prs.) 
encountered the\^ S. sloo]»-of-xvar ‘ re<i- 
cock’ (539 toTis, carrying twenty 32-]a*. 
carrouades, and two long 18-pr.s.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace, Boyce Wfis 
perenq)torily ordciu'd to liaul down his 
colours, wliich lie answered by a Hat 
refusiil. The ‘Peacock’ opened fire, 
and a short hut brisk action followed, 
in which Boy('e and Ids first, lieutenant 
were shot down. The gallant Boyce 
had a .'.[•eeial ] ►elision from the 
C’ompany (£435 in all) and lived U> 
his 93rd year to enjoy it. 

We tak(‘ tln^ facts frotii the History 
of this Na\y by one of its oflicers, 
Lieut. (A H. Low (i. 294), hut he 
erroneously stales t]n‘ ]>eiision to have 
been granted by the U.S. Govt. 

17«S0.— “’Pbo Hon. (’ompany’s .schooner, 
Cariujar, with Lieut. Murry Commander, 
of the Bombay Marines, i.*< going to Arch in 
(.v/r, see ACHEEN) n) meet the Ceres and 
the other Kuro])e .vtiips from Maflras.s, to 
put on board of thorn the SI. Helena stores." 

Jkixjtif April 8ih. 

j BONITO, s. A fish (Ihynnus pe- 
hmys, Day) of th(‘ Stime family (»Scom- 
bridae) a.s mackend and tunny, very 
( ommoii in t in*, fiidian .seas. Tlie name 
is Port., and apparently is jt,he adj. 
bonito, ‘fine.’ 

c. 1010.-- “On y ixjsche vne quantitdi 
jidmirable do gros })oissons, dt> sept ou huit 
sortos, ((ui sont nijantmoins quasi do mesmo 
race ot espeeo . . . commos bonites, alba- 
chores, duurades, ct autres.”— y*wr(W*d, i. 
137. 

1615. — “Bonitoes and ullucores are in 
colour, shape, and taste much like to 
Mackerils, but grow b) bo very large.” — 
Terry j in Burchan^ ii. HtsL 
c. 1620.— 

“ How many sail of well-mann*d ships 
As the Bonito 'doe.s the P'lying-fish 
Have we pursued. ...” 

Beaum, £ But., The Bauble Marriage, ii. 1. 

c. 1760. — “The fi.sh undoubtedly takea 
its name from relishing so well to the taste 
of the Portuguese . . . that they call it 
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Bonito, which answers in oiir tongue to 
dcliciouK.” — Grottf, i. 5. 

1764.-- 

‘‘ While on tlu‘ Viird-arm the hariH3oner ‘^ils, 

Strikes the boneta, or the shark cn- 
.snarcs.*’ — W rangin', B. ii. 

177-‘k“ “The f/aptiiin inff)rnicd us ho had 
named his ship the Bonnetta, out tjf grati- 
tude to i*rovideiieo ; for once . . . the 
ship in which ho then sailed was heealmcd 
for live weeks, and during all that time, 
nninbers of the ti.sh Bonildtta swam clo.so t<> 
her, and were caught for f<K)d ; In* resolved 
therefore that the ship he ‘^lould next get 
should t)C csilled tiie Hotnttffa.” 

Journaf of u Tmo, <tr., under Oct. 16, 177d. 

BONZE, s. A term long n]»plie<l 
1)V KuropiMiis in Cliina to the Ihnhlhist 
ciergv, hut oiiginaliiig with earl\ 
visitors to Japan, Its origin is how- 
ex er not ([Uite ele/ir. The (’hinc'-e 


Ej'vI. Tmiihf' of ths Khind, of (Jkina. 

HaH. ii. r»80. 

e. lf>06. — “Capt. Saris has Bonzees.” — 
Purr/idu, i. 374. 

1618. — “And their is 300 boze (or pagon 
pri.stes) have alowance and men tay nance for 
eaver to jiray for his sole, in the same sorte 
as iiiunkes and fryres nso to doe amongst 
the Roman papistes.” — OocLs'a Diary, h. 7f> ; 
[in i. 117, bose] ; bossez (i. 143). 

[1676. — “It is estimated that there arc in 
tins country (Siam) more thf»n 200,000 priests 
called Bonzes.”-' - Tarerulf^r, ed. Half, ii. 293.] 

1727.—“. . . or perhaps make him fadgo 
in a (Jhma bonzee in his ('alendar, under the 
mime of a Christian Saint.” — A. Jlamilton, 
i. 2r>3. 

1791-7.'- 

“ Alike to me encas’d in (iroeiaii hnui'/o 
I Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, orBonze.” 
I Duriofits of Literal urc, 6th ed., p. 335. 

I c. 1814.-- 


Ffhi-sP.wj, ‘a religious ]»Cirson ’ is in j 
Japjnnvse i>r hotrA ; hnt Kopiuni ' 

pTvfers fd’Kt', ‘Teaclier of the Law/ 1 
]>ron, in Japanese ho-^.i {Die lleL (Jia : 
Doddhify i. 321, and also Sehott’s Zur i 


While Klim deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, 
Bohoa - 

Peers Bishops, aim JMinch, Hum —are 
.sacred B) thee.” 

T. MooiU‘. II nm and Ftmu 


Liu. drs Chill. I hid dhi Ionian, 1873, ]i. 46 ). 
It will lie si'eu that sonn* of the old 
ipjotations favour one, and .some the 
other, of these sonrees. Qu the other 

hantl, Ihrtnihya (for Skt. vnmhia, ‘to I 
whom wor.shin or reverence is due, 
very r(»veren<l ) seems to he a]»])lie<l in 
Ne])al to the Buddhist <lergx, and 
Hodgson considers tlie J a] iane.se hon/e 
{jnmrM?) traceable to this. {Kmiijx, 
1874, p. ()3.) 'file same word, as 
hiindhe or hande, is in Tihetau siiiiilarlx 
applii'd.-- (See Jae.^rhJ:r'>i Diet., ]i. 3G5.) 
The word tirst occurs in Jorge Alvare/.'s 
account- of Jajtan, and next, a little 
latei', in^he letttu’s of St. Francis 
Xavier. Cocks in liis Diary ii.scs 
lorins ajiproacliing Lr.r. 

1749.™ “ f-Tind the common .secular jioople 
here less impure and more obedient to 
reason than their prie.si.M, whom they call 
bonzos.” LrUtrnf ,S(. F. Maritr, in CoU- 
ridye\i Life, ii. 2,‘J8! 

1552.™ “Erubescunt eiiim, et incredibi- 
liter confnnduntur Bonzii, ubi male co- 
haororo, ac jiugnaro inter sese ca, quae 
docent, palam ostetuiitur,” Si'fi. Fr. Jiarcrii 
EpiKif. V. xvii,, ed. 1667. 

1572.— “,. . . sacerdotos . . . qiii ip.sorum 
lingua Bonzii appcllantur.”-- A’. Aconta, 58. 

1.585.—“ They have ainong.st thorn (in 
•lapan) many priostn of their idols whom 
they call Boubob, of the wMch there lie 
— Parl'ex'if Tr, if Mendoza 

(1589), ii. 800. 

1690, — “This d(X!trino doe all they eni- 
uraco, which are in China called 6Vw, Imt 
With us at lupon are named Bonzl.”— Aa 


r(l) BOEA, BOOEA, s. Beng. 

hhadify a kiml of (‘argo-hoat used in 
the rivers of Bengal. 

[1675. - “ \bnut noone overtook the eight 
boraes.” --//o/yt.v, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. 
ccxxxvii. 

[16<S0. -“The boora . . . being a very 
, lloaty light boat, rt)\%ingo with 20 to 30 
I Owars, these carry Salt Peeler and other 
gotirls from Hngly dowiiewards, and some 
t ratio to Dacca with siilt ; they also servo 
' for tow lioats for ye ships hound up or 
dttwiK* ye river.'’-— //*a/. li. 15.J 

(2) BOEA, s. H. and On/, hohnl 
and hohordy which II. H. Wikson rc- 
I fers to the Skt. ryifvahdrly ‘a trader, 
or man of atiairs,’ from xvhich are 
formed the ordinary H. words Injohardy 
byoh(ri\nt (and a Gii/erati form wliich 
comes t ery near />o/torf7). This is con- 
firme<l by' the quotation from Nurullali 
heloxx', hut it is not quite eertain. Dr. 
John Wilson (see below) gives an 
Arabic derivation which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can ho no 
reasonable doubt that this is incorrect.] 

There an‘ two classe.s of Biohras be- 
longing to dilferent Mobnmuiedaii 
sects, and ditferont in habit of life. 

1. The Shi’a BohnUy who are es- 
sentially towusjieo]>hs and especially 
congregate in Surat, Burhanpur, Ujjain, 
&c. They are those best known far 
and wide l>y the name, and are usually 
devoted to trading and money-lending. 
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Their original seat was in Guzerat, and 
they are most numerous there, and in 
the Bombay territory generally, but 
are also to be found in various i)arts of 
Central India and the N.-W. Provinces, 
[where they are all Hindus]. The 
word in Bombay is often used as syn- 
onymous witli pedlar or boxwallah. 
They are generally well-to-do ])eople, 
keeping very cleanly and comfortable 
houses. [See an account of them in 
ForheSy Or. Mem. i. 470 seqq. 2nd ed.] 
These Bohras a])p(iar to form one of 
the numerous Slii’a sects, akin in 
character to, and ap])aiH‘ntly of the 
same origin as, the Lsmaillyali (or As- 
sasdns of the Middle Ages), and claim 
as tlieir (»riginal liead and doctor in 
India one Wkiib, who emigrated 
from Egy])t, and landed in Cambay 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, till that country was con- 
cpiered by the Turks in 1538. A 
large exodus of the sect to India then 
t(X)k j)lace. Like the Lsinrdlls they 
attach a divine character to their 
Mullah or chitd Pontiff, who now* 
re.sides at Surat. They are guided by 
him in all things, and they pay him a 
j)ercentage on their profits.' But th(*re 
are sevtu’al sectarian subdivisions: 
DaUdi Bohras, Huhiimuni Bohras, &c. 
[See Forhcs^ Kds Mdhfj ed. 1878, p. 264 

2. The Sunni BoImJs. Tliese are 
very numerous in the Northern (^>n- 
can and Guzerat. They ar(*, e,ssentially 
peasants, sturdy, thrifty, and excellent 
cultivators, retaining much of Hindu 
habit ; and are, though they have 
dropped caste distinctions, very exclu- 
sive and “denominational” (as the 
Bombay Gasetteet^ expresses if A Ex- 
ceptionally, at Patlan, in Baroda State, 
there is a rich and thriving coTiimunity 
of trading Bohras of the Sinini section ; 
they have no intercourse*, wdth their 
ShPa namesakes. 

The history of the Bohras is still 
very obscure ; nor do<*.s it seem fuscer- 
hiined whether the two sections were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the Slifa Bohr^ may he, in accord- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
sidcrahle ]jart of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohras, who are iin- 
questionahJy of Hindu descent, may 
have heon iiafive converts of the 
foreign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 


brought over U) Sunnism by the Giize- 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
said w'ith much reserve. The history 
is worthy of investigation. 

The (|Uotatioii from Ibn Batata, 
wdiich ref(»rs to Gaiidari on the Baroda 
river, south of Cambay, alludes most, 
probably to the Bohras, and may per- 
naps, though not iieci*-ss{irily, indicate 
an origin for the name ditfcreiit from 
either of those suggest e<l. 

c. 13-13. — “ V^heii wc arrived at Kandahar 
. . . we received a visit from the ’principal 
Mnsiilmaiis dw'elling at his (the pagan 
King’s) Capital, such as the ChUdrai of 
Khojak Bohrah, among whom w'as tVic Nu- 
khoda ] bra him, in ho had 6 vessots beltmging 
to him.” — Jbn Jlotuta, iv. .^>8. 

e. ]d20.--Nurullali of Shuster, quoted by 
(!olebrooko, speaks of thiN ilass as having 
been converted to Islam oOO >ears before. 
He says also: “Most of them subsist by 
I'ommerce and mechanical trades ; as is in- 
dicated by the name Bohrah, which signifies 
•merchant’ in the dialect of (lujerat.” — In 
lies.y vii, 33H. 

1673. . . . ’Phe rest (of the Mohamme- 

dans) are adopted under the name of the 
Province or ^ingd<»m they are l>orn in, as 
Mogul ... or Schisms they have made, as 
Iliihuu, and the lowest of all i*- 

Borrah.”-~i'>/^r. 93. 

c. 1780.- “Among the rest w’as the whole 
<»f the pro]>crty of a certain Muhammad 
Mokrim, a man of the Bohra tribe, the 
(‘hief of all the merchants, and th(! owner 
of three or four merchant ships.” — //. of 
IL/dur 383. 

1810. — “The Borahs arc an inferior set of 
travelling merchants. 'Phe inside of a liomh's 
1h>x is like that of an Engh.di country shop, 
spelling-books, prayer-books, lavender water, 
eau de luce, soap, tapes, scissors, knives, 
needles, and thread make but a small part 
of the variety .” — Maria (.hahavf^Z'6. 

1825. — “'I’he Boras (at Brtnach) in general 
are iini)opular, and hold in the same esti- 
mation for parsimony that the Jews are in 
England.” — JIrhrr, ed. 1841, ii. 119; also 
sec 72. 

1853.- '“I had the ple:»‘‘ure of baptizing 
Ismail Ibraim, the first Bohord who, as far 
as wc know, has jet embraced Christianity 
in India. ... He appears thoroughly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from 'All 
the son-in-law ()f Muhammad, whom the 
Jiohords ivc Iniliafnl^ ac(M)rding to fho moan- 
ing of the Arabic word, from which the 
name is derived, esteem as an improvement 
on hia father-in-law, having a higher degree 
of inspiration, which has in good measure, 
as they imagine, manifested itself among hia 
succoNsora, recognised by the Bohoras and 
by the Ansariyah, Ismaoliyah, Drua, and 
Metawileh of Syria. . . .’*—Lrttrrof JJr.Jokn 
IViJsonf in Idfrj p. 456. 

1863. — “ . . , India, between which and 
the north-east coast of Africa, a consider- 
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BORNEO, 11 . 1 ). Tills name, as tlie whole. The 72 dagobas 

V ^ A. «« r .4 f .1 , ^ hollow, built III a kind of stone 

up]i le . ' ’ , ' ' A *1* (iintVf tl/ ■iiiit'Ii lattice, and each contains, or has con- 
tiroty, IS taken iron, that of the caj tal ; , j j j ^ j 

town of the chief Malay State existing 

on 1. " ’■ -’,V* p**^ ” dors also are numerous Kuddhas larger 

h«rop^n.y J>r««c liame Jirunm, or „ j , 

Burmn, st.ill existing and known as y,,.. concludes from various 

^ ^ (lata that this wonderful st ructure must 

1516.— “In this island much camphor for date from a.D. 6150 to 800. 


eating is gathered, and the Indians viiUic it 
highly. , . . This island is called Bomey.” 
—Jiarhom, ‘203-4. 

1521.— “The two ships departed thence, 
and running ariuuig many iskinds came on 
one which contained much cinnamon of tlie 
Hnest kind. .\nd tlusn again running among 
many islands they came t(> the Island of 
Borneo, where in the harbour they f<»nnd 
many junks belonging to merchants from all 
the parts about Malacca, \vht» make a great 
mart in that Bomeo.”— f-Vuvra, ii. 631. 

15vSI. — “('amphora from Brimeo (mis- 
reading pndmbly for Bruneo) nearo to 
China.”— /how/, in Ha hi. ii. 41*2. 

[1010.— “ Bomelaya are w^th white and 
blaek <|unrls, like checkers, such as Toling- 
knytsy are.’*— Afw/vrs, JMter.s, i. 7*2 ] 

The cloth culled Bomelaya perhaps took 
its name fnmi this island. 

[ ,, “'rhero is brimstone, popper, 

Boumeoh (*umi>hor.”- -Jlam'n's. jAtox. i. 
7iM 

1(514.- -In Soiaahutay i. 313 (and in 
/.ettars, ii. 94 ), it is \vV?tten Bumea. 

17‘27. — ‘‘The gre.it island of Bomew or 


Tins inonunieui is not mentioned in 
Valentijn’s great History of the Dutcli 
Indies (1726), nor does its name ever 
seem to bavi^ reached Europe till 8ir 
Stamford IbiHle.s, the British Lient.- 
(dovernor of Java, visited the district 
in January 1814. The .strmdure was 
tlien (overed with soil and vegetation, 
even with trees of considerable size. 
Rallies (‘aused it to be cleared, and 
drawings and lueasuremmits to be 
mad(*. His IJistonj of Jam ^ and Craw- 
ford’s Jb.'if. of ihr Indian ArchijKlagOy 
made it. known to the world. The 
Dutch Goxeninient, in 1874, ]>ul)lished 
a great, col l("( t ion of illustrative plates, 
with a descriptive text. 

The meaning of the name by wliicli 
this mouuimmt is known in the ueigh- 
bourliood has been much (iebated. 

■ Ha flies writes it. H6ro B6do of 

t/ara, 2nd ed., ii. 30 segg.]. [Ch’awfnrd, 

' yv.s<T. JHft. (s.v.), w'h ; “iVira is, in 


Borneo, the largest except ( in the Javanese, the name id’ a kind of tish- 
known world.’ - .1. //(nmifoa^ ii. 41. trap, and hudor mav possihly he a oor- 


BORO-BODOR, or -BUDUR, n.]). pii,. ^ 

The naiiP, of a great Buddhistic monn- i ncceiited 
ment of Indian character in the di.strict i scholars of 
of Kadh ill Java ; one of tin* most re- Buddha.'i.^ 
markahlo in tin* world. It is a ([uasi- analo*^' to 
j»yranii(lal structure occupying the monimieiit 
summit of a hill, whiiJi ap})aivntly Brambjli 
forms the cort* of tlie building. It is SeAcu or 
(puulrangular ill] )lau, the sides, however, . t, bough tb 
broken by successive projections; each 238.^ 
side of tlie basement, 406 f(*e.t. Inelud- i 
ing the basement, it. rise.s in six sucee.s- ! 
sive tdrraces, four of them forming | BOSH, * 


tra]), and hudor may possibly he a oor- 
rii]>lion of the Sanscrit ‘old.’”] 

d'he most ]>r(>bable i liter] iretation, and 
accented by Friedrich and other 
scholars of weight, tha.t of ^Myriad 


eorridors. 


Biiddha.'tJ This would be in some 
analogy to another famous Buddhist 
monument in a neigh honriug district, 
at Braiubjinau, which is emailed Chandi 
SewUy or the “Thousiind Teiujiles,” 
t.hongh thi‘ number lias bet*n really 


Tins is alleged 


sides of which are i to be taken from (In* Turkish 


panelled with bas-reliefs, which Mr. signifying “empty, vain, useless, void 
Fergnsson calculated woiilcl, if extended of sense, meaning or utility” (Red- 
a single line, cover three miles of house's Jh'ct.). But we have not Been 
^ound. These re])reseut scene.s in the able to trace its history or lirst appear- 
life of Sakya Muni, scenes from the ance in English. [According to the 
Jatakas, or pre-existences of Sakya, A'.D. the word se(*ms to have come int o 
and otlier senes of Buddhistic groups, use about 1834 under the influence of 
Above the corridoi's the struct.ure he- Morier’s novels, Af/esha^ Ilojji Bahi^ 
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&c. For various speculations on its 
origin see 5 ser. N. (6 Q. iii. 114, 173, 
257. 

f 1843.— “The people flatter the Envoy 
into the belief that the tumult is Bash 
(nothing ).” — Lively Snlv, Jounutf^ 47.] 

BOSMAIT, BOCHMAN, s. Boat- 
swain. Lascar’s II. {Roehuch), 

BOTICKEBB, s. Poi*t. botiqaeiro. 
A shop ’ or stall -keeper. (See 

BOUTIQUE.) 

1567. — “Item, pareoeo que . . . os boti- 

ueiros uao touhao as buticas aperUis nos 

ias de festa, seiiiio depois la incssa du 
ter^*a.” — Decree .31 c»f Council of Coa, in 
Archiv. Orb /it., fasc. 4. 

1727.“ “. . . he past all over, and was 
forced to relieve the poor Botickeers or 
8hoj)koeper‘j, who liof<»rc could pay him 
Taxe.s.” — .4. JIu/niJU/u, 1. 268. 

BO TREE, s. The name givcm in 
Ceylon to the Pi]>al tree (see PEEPUL) 
as reve.renced by the Biuhlbi.sta ; Singh. 
ho-gm. See in Kint’cmn 'rennenf 
{Oeylcm, ii. 632 srqq.), a chronological 
series of notices of the Bo-tree from 
B.C. 288 U) A.iJ. 1730. 

1675.-— “Df their (the Vcdrhis’) worship 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
(Jingaleze, they set round the high trees Bo- 
gas, which our i)cople call J\(fiitfl-trrf% with a 
stone hise and put lamps upon it.'" —llykli/f 
Van Ooriis, in \ahntijn (Ceylon), 209. 

1681. — “I shall mention but one Tree 
more as famous and highly set hy as any of 
the rest, if not more so, th<j’ it bear no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in the 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
galiah ; WC the < f od -t /'•-/’. '^—Km/r, 18. 

BOTTLE-TEEE, s. Qu. Adjuisoniet 
di^itata, or ‘baohal)’? Its asj)ect is 
somewhat .suggestive of the name, but 
we have not been able to fiscerlain. 
[It has also Inien .sugge^sted tliat it 
refers to the Babool, on which tin* 
Ba3fa, often builds its nest. “I’hese 
are fc»rined in a very ingenious manner, 
by long gras.s woven together in tlie 
shape of a bottle.” (Forbea, Or. Mem., 
2iul ed., i. 33.] 

1880. - “Lcx»k at this prisoner slumbering 
peacefully under the suggestive bottle- 
tree.”- Mi Buha, 153. 

[BOUND-HEDaB, s. A corruption 
of bomdary’-hedge^ and applied in old 
inilitary writers to the thick planta- 
tion of hainhoo or prickly-pear which 
used to surround native forts. 


1792. — “A Bound Hedge, formed of a 
wide belt of thorny plants (at Soringa- 
patani).” — With, Jltaforivaf iii. 217.1 

BOUTIQUE, s. A common word 
in Ceylon and the Madras Pnvsidency 
(to wliich it is now peculiar) for a 
small native shop or booth : Port. 
hutira or botecn. From Blutcau fSuppt.) 
it would seem that the use of buticAi 
was peculiar to Portuguese India. 

f 1.548. — Buticas. See quoUition under 

SIND.j ‘ 

15.54. — “ . . . nas (piaos buticas ningiiera 
pode vender senao os (pic so concertam com 
o Itemieiro.” — Jlotefho, Tu/nfm da Kaiado da 
India, 50. 

c. 1561.— “The Malalwirs who .sold in tho 
botecas.”— Con-oq i. 2, 2tl7. 

1739. — “That there are many battecas 
built close under the 'rovvu wall.” — 
on Forffn^i. of lun t St. Ovoryt. in WheeJf^, 

iii. 188.* 

1742. — In a grant of this date the word 
appears as Butteca. — Srhrtn/n/t from Recordst 
of S. Arn/t Di.'ttrict, ii. 111. 

1767. — “ Mr. Hussell, as ( 'ollector-Doneml, 
bogs leave to represent to tho hoard tluit of 
late years the' Street hy the river .side . . . 
has been greatly encroached upon hy a 
nnmlicr of golabs, little straw huts, and 
boutiques. . Ju Ronj, .501. 

1772. “. . . a Boutique merchant 

having died the 12th in.st,, his widow w'a.s 
de.sir(jus of being burnt will) Ins V>ody.” — 
Raprrs relating to K. /. Alfatra, 1821, p. 268. 

1780. — “You must know that Mrs. Uen- 
peck ... is a great hiijer oi Bargains, so 
that she will often go out tt) the Kunqie 
8hoi».s and the Boutiques, and lay out .5 or 
600 Kupees in articles that we have not tho 
lea.st occasion for.”— India (lazett*^, Doc. 9. 

1782. — “ Fur Sale at Xo. 18 of tho range 
Botiques to the north w'ard of Lean’s Build - 
mgs, where musters (q.v.) may he seen. . . * 
India (lazftle, Oct. 12, 

1834. -~“'rhe boutiques arc ranged along 
>K)th .sides of the street.”— (Ihitty, Geylan 
(lazi'tteer, 172. 

BOWLA, H. A porfmauteau. H. 
hdold, from Port, haul., and hdiu^ ‘a 
trunk.’ 

BOWLY, BOWRY, s. H. hdoU, 
and hdorl., Alahr. hdimU. 0. P/ Brown 
(Zillali JJict. H.v.) .say« it i.s the Telegu 
hdvidi; ham and bavidi^ — ^waW This 
is doubtless the same word, but in 
all its forms it is probably connected 
with Skt. mvra, ‘a hole, a well,’ or 
with vdpi^ ‘ an oblong re.servoir, a pool 
or lake.’ There is also in Singhalese 
veeva, * a lake or pond,’ and in inscrip- 
tions vaviya. There is again Maldivian 
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‘a well/ which comes near the 
<iuzl>rati forms mentioned helow. A 
^rreat and deep rectiingnlar well (or 
tank dug down to the springs), fur- 
nished with a descent to the water 
hy melius of long flights of ste])s, and 
generally with landings and loyyie 
where travellers may rest in the 
shade. This kind of structure, almost 
])eculiar to Western and Central India, 
though occasionally met with in 
Nortnern India also, is^ a favourite 
object of private native munificein't*, 
and though cliietly beneath the level 
of the ground, is often made* the 
subject of most effective ai'cliitecture. 
♦Some of file fin(*st specimens are in 
Giizerat, where other forms (»f the 
word appear t.o be ivdn and ivuln. One 
of the most s]>lendid of thoe slriictures 
is that at Asfirwa in the suburbs of 
Ahmedahad, known as the Well of 
Dhtu (or ‘the Nurse’) Harir, built in 
1485 by a lady of the household of 
8ultan Mohammed l»igara(that famous 
‘Prince of (Janihay’ eelebrated by 
Butler — sei‘ tinder CAM^Y), at a 
<',ost of 3 lakbs of rujjees. There 
is an elaborat«‘. model of a great ! 
(Juzerati tei/7 in the Indian Museum j 
at S. Kimsingt^on. | 

We have seen in the suburbs of j 
Palermo a regular hdoll^ excavated in - 
the tufaeeous rock that covers the ; 
jdain. It was said !•) have been made 
at Uie expense of an ancestor of the 
]>resent projuietor ((Jounl Panebibile) 
to etnploy peojde in a lime of scarcity. 

c. 13*13. — “'j ’here was also a b&In, a name 
by which the Indians dosigiutto a very 
ajMUjioiis Innd of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided with ste})s for descent to the 
water’s brink. Some vi these wells have 
in the middle and on each aide jiaviliona of 
stone, with soat>« and benches. 'Phe Kings 
and chief men of the country rival each 
other in the constTiiction of such reservoirs 
on roads thxit arc not sa|>i>lied with water.” 
—~Rm JiatuUiy iv. 13. ' 

1626.— “There wtus an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibrahim's palace 
and the rami>nrts. 1 directed a largo w&ixi 
to be coijatnicted on it, ten go« by ten. In 
the language of Hindo»tA.n tncy douorainato 
a largo well having a staircase dow'n it wAin.” 
— Baber ^ 342. 

1776. — “Near a village called Sevasoo 
tlontra I left the lino of march to sketch a 
remarkable building ... on a near approach 
I discerned it to be a well of very sujierior 
workmanship, of that kind which the natives 
call Bhoixree or Bhoulie,” — i'brfces, Or. 
Mm. ii. 102 ; [2nd ed. i. 387]. 

1808. — “ ‘ Who -80 digs a well deserves the 


h)ve of creatures and the grace of God,’ 
but a Vavidee is said to value 10 Kooa« (or 
wells) because the water is avail.'! bio to bipods 
without the xiid (»f a rope.” — K. J>7'uimnond^ 

J I hf strut ion it of itnsxrattfe^ dr. 

1826.—“ These boolees are singular coti- 
trivaiicoK, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . ed. 

1814, ii. 37 . 

18.66. — “The wftv (SaiLsk. wdof'fi.l-d) is a 
I largo edifice of a picturos(pie ana sbitcly as 
well as peculixir character. Al>ove the level 
of the grotind :t row' of hair or five open 
' j>avilions at regular distances from each 
j other . . . is alojio visible. . . The entrance 
i U) the wfirV is by one of the end pavilions.” 

- f'orhfSj Hus Stdidy i. 267 ; [re}*rint 1878, 

, p. 197J. 

! 1876. "“To }»ersons not familiar with the 

' Kist such an architectural object as a bowlee 
may seem a strange perversion of ingenuity, 

I ait the grateful coolness of all subterranean 
.ipartments, esjKjeially when aceompiinied by 
water, and the quiet ghxmi of these recesses, 
fully c«>mpensatc in the eyes of the Hindu 
for the more attnictive magnificence of the 
ghfiits. Cunseipiently the descending flights 
«»f which !\e sire now speaking, h.'ive often 
been more elaborate and expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of the buildings above- 
ground found in their vicinity. 
ludtan and Kastvni 186. * 

’ i 

BOXWALLAH. s. Ihbrid H. 
{i.e. box) tvdhf. A native itin- 
erant ]H*(ilar, or packmayi^ as lie would 
be called in Scotland bv an analogous 
term. '^I'be Boxwditf sells culmry, 
cliea]» nick-nacks, and small wares 
nf all kinds, chieily Kurojiean. In 
former days be was a welcome visitor 
to small stations and soliUiry bunga- 
lows. The Bora of Bombay is often 
;i hoxwdld., and the hnxwdld in. that 
region is commonly calb^xl Boro. (See 
BORA.) 

BOY, S. 

a. A servant. Jn Southern India and 
in (‘liina a native personal S(*rvant 
is .so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the vocative ‘Boy!’ 

I The sfiine was formerly common in 
Jamai(!a and other W. 1. Islands. 
Similar use.s are familiar of putr {e.g. 
in the Vulgate Dixit Giezi puer Viri 
Dei. IT Kings v. 20), Ar. ioalad^ 
vaiddpiov, yar^on^ knave (Germ. Krmbe) ; 
and this same word is used for a 
cam])-8ervant in 81iakespe<are, wheixs 
Fluelen s<ays : “Kill the Poys and 
the lufi^age ! ’tis ex]>ressly against the 
laws of arms.” — See also Grose^s Mil. 
AntiquiticHy i. 183, and Latin quotation 
from Xa^ ier under Oouicopoly. The 
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however, came to he es]>ecially 
used for ‘Slave-hoy,’ and ap])lied to 
slaves of any age! The Pt)rtugue-se 
used mop in the same way. In 
‘Pigeon English’ also ‘servant’ 

Boy^ whilst ‘ hoy ’ in our ordinary 
sense is discriminated as ^smallo-boy 

h. A Palaiikin-hearer. From tlu* 
name jof the caste, Telug. and Malaviil. 
bdy% Tain. hOvi,, ^c. Wilson give.s i 
hhoi as H. and Malir. also. Tin* 
word is in use northward at least j 
to the Nerhudda K. In the Konkan, | 
]>eople of this class are called Kahdr j 
hhUi (see ImJ. A7it. ii. 154, iii. 77). | 
P. Paolino is therefore in error, as In* I 
often is, when he stiys that the word 
hoy as ap])lied hy the English and 
other Pluropeans to the coolies or 
facdiini who carry the dooly, ‘"has 
nothing to d(» with any Indian lan- 
guage.’^ Jn the first and third (piota- 
tions (under b), the use is more like 
a, hut any connection with English at : 
the dates seems impossihle. j 


*■ 1609, — “I bought of thorn a Portvyatf \ 

Boy (which the Hollanders had given unto j 
the King) . . . hee cost nice fortie-five | 
Boilers.” — Keeling, in Purclia.a, i. 196. 

“ My Boy Stephen (trovenor.”— 
Hawkins, in Pmrhas, ‘211. See also 267, 296. 

1681.— “Wc had a hhek boy my Father 
brought from Porto Nova to attend U|M)n 
him, who seeing his Master U) be a Prisoner 
in the hands of the People of his own Com- 
plexion, would not now obey his Oom- 
mand.” — Knox, 124. 

1696. — “Being informed where the Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, he (Dr, Brown) 
took his sword and pistol, and being followed 
by his boy with another pisn^l, and his liorse 
keeper. . . — In ^VI^nehr, i. 300. 

1784. — “ Eloped, From his riiaster’.s Hou.se 
at Moidapore, a few days since, A Malay 
Slave Boy.” — In Set on- Karr, i. 45 ; see also 
pp. 120, 179. 

1836. — “The real Indian ladies Ho on a 
sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and sav Boy I 
in a very gentle tone.”— from Madras, 
38. 

1866.— “Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy. 
Plenty pocyah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.” — Tre,velya7i, The iJatok Bungalirw, 
p. 226. 

Also used by the French in the 
East : 

1872,— “Mon boy m’accompagnait pour 
me servir k Voccasion de guide et d'inter- 
prete .”— des Dmx Mondcs, xcviii. 967. 

1875.—“ He wa.4 a faithful servant, or boy. 


as they are here called, about forty years 
of age.” — Thomson* s Malasra, 228. *■ 

1876. — “A Portuguese Boy , . . from 
Bombay.” — BloA'kwoiKCs Mag., Nov., p. 678. 


1.5r»4. — (At Coa) “also to a naigue, with 
6pr<»/s (pKir.'j) and a moeatUm with 6 torch- 
bearers {(ochds), one umbrella boy (Jium b6y 
do somhretro ), two washermen [mainaJbos), 6 
water-carriers (b6ys d'agnoa) all .sendng tlie 
governor ... in all 280 jnirdaos and 4 
tangas amuunlly, or 81,240 reis.”— S. Ilotelho, 
Tomho, 67. * 

[1563.— “And there are men who carry 
this umbrella so dexterously to ward off the 
vsun, that although their master trots on his 
horse, the sun does not touch any })art of 
his body, and such men jire called in fudia 
boi.” — Ban os. Dec. 3, Bk. x. ch. 9.] 

1,691. — A }>roolamatiou of the viceroy, 
Matthias (I’Albotpicnjue, orders: “that no 
person, of what <iuality or condition soever, 
shall go in a pahhupnm without my express 
licence, save they be over 60 years of ago, 
to bo hrst i)roved before the Auditor-General 
of polite . . . and those who contravene 
this shall pay a penalty of 200 cruziulos, and 
per.sons of moan estate the half, the 
pillaiapnis and their belongings t-o be for- 
feited, and f^c bois or inou(,*os who carry 
stich palanqug.K shall be conclcrnncd to Id’s 
Majc.stv's galleys.”— Jrc'A 6*. /VC Orind., 
fast*. 3,* 324. 

1608-10. — “. . . faisans Ics graiics ct 
t)bsenians le *SW/V</o a I’Kspagnolc, ayans 
tousiours leur boay qui porte leiir parasol, 
sans loquol ils n’osont sortir de logis, t>u 
autrcnient on les cstinieroit picnro.s et misor- 
ables.” — Morquei, Voyagts, .306. 

1610.--“. . . autros Gcntils qui sont 
conuno (h'twheteurs et Porte-faix, (ju'ils 
a})p 9 llent Boye, e'est a dire Jkeuf pour 
porter quelquo pesiit faix <juo ce soit.”- - 
Pyrard de Lara! , d. 27; [Hak. Soc. ii. 41. 
On this Mr. Gray notes : “ I\vrai^s fanciful 
interpretation ‘ox,’ Port. Imi, may be duo 
cither to himself t)r to some Portuguese 
friend who would have his joke. It is 
repeated by Boullayc-de-Gouz (p. 211), who 
finds a parallel indignity in the use of the 
terni mvhts by the I'Yench gentry towards 
their chair-mcii.”J » 

1673.— “Wc might recite the Coolies . . . 
and Paleyikeen. Boys ; by the very Heathens 
esteemed a degenerate Offspnng of the 
Hofencores (see HALALCORE).”— AVyer, 34. 

1720. — “Bois. In Portuguese India are 
those who carry the A ndores Iseo AKDOR), 
and in Sal sate there is a villago. of them 
which pays its dues from the fish which, 
they sell, buying it from the lishormon of 
the shores.”— Jjlct, s.v. 

1755-60. — . . Palankin-boys.” — /w, 
50. 

1778.-" Bovb de pMang uhn, Kkhkr.”- 
Orannatim hmostana (Port. ), Itoma, 86, 

1782. — “. . . un bnmbou arqu^ daivs le 
milieu, qui tient au palanquin, and sur 
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BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN. 


Ics bouts diKiuel se mettcnt 5 ou 6 porteurs 
»iu’oui»«}*pt;llo Bou^S.”— Vmjnge, i. 
f;8. 

1785.-- '“The boys with Colonel l^w- 
I'cncc’s palankeen having struggled a little 
(lut of the line of march, were i>icked uj) by 
the Morattas.” — (Uirracriofi, JJfe of Clirt', i. 

207. 

1801. - “My ]>u]an<juin boys will be laid 
on the road on Mondav.” — ]Ve/fuu/tun, iii. 
553. 

1800. — “My boys wore in high spirit 
laughing and <»inging through the whole 
night.” — IaI. ValffiUa, i. 320? 

1810.--“ The palankeen-bearers are called 
Bbols, and are remarkable for strength and 
swiftness ." — Maria (intham., 12H. 

« 

BOYA, s. A l)ii()v. Sea H. 
(Roebuck). [Mr. Skeat a(Ms : “llie 
Malay word is also botjn or hai-rop, 
nbitli latter I cainiot trace.”] 

[BOYANORE, BAONOR, A 

eorr. of the Malaval. Y<lllunimn\ 
‘ Ruler.’ 


[1 808. —See quotation under BANDAREE.] 

! 1809. — “Tlie Pahuijra . . . hero called 

I the brab, furni.shos ' the best leaves for 
thatching, and the dead one.s serve for fuel." 
— Maria Uraham^ 5. 

BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN, BRA- 
MIN, s. Ill some jiarts of India 
culled Bahman ; 8kt. Brahmana. 
Tln.s word now means a member of 
the jiriestly ca.ste, Imt the original 
meaning and use were different. 
Hang. (Brahnia uiid die Brabmanen, 
pp. 8-11) traces the word to tlie root 
hrih, ‘to increase/ and shows how it 
has c(»mc to lu'ne its jirescnt significa- 
tion. The older English fr>rm is 
Brachman, which comes to us through 
i the Greek aud Latin authors. 

I c. n.c. 3.30. — “. . . rCiv €v Ta^fXois 
! (jo^iarQv ibeiv dvo Bpax/J^apai dfjL<f>o- 

j rfpocs, Tov {xkv irpta^vrepov i^vp-qii^vov , top 
; 5^ Piibrcpop KOpii}r'f)P. aatpoT^pois 5’ okoXov- 
; Ocip fiadTjrd^ . . . A ristohulus^ tinotcd 
{ in Strabo^ xv. c. 61. 


[1887.— “Sornewhen; .'ibout 1691-95 . . . 
the Kadattunud Jtaja, known to the carl\ I 
Kriglish a.s the Boyanore oi- Baonor of 
Hadagara, w.is in seini-imicpendent ]»o.sses- 
sion of Kaduttanad, that is, of the territory 
lying hotween the Maht'^ aiul Kotta river^." 
— Lopatif Man. if Malah<ti\ i. 315. | 

BRAB, s. The Palmyra Tree (.see 
palmyra) or lionmua jlabeUiformis. 
The Portuguese calle<l tliis i’almeira 
brava (‘wild’ }»arm), whence, the 
English corruption. Tln‘ term is un- 
known in Bengal, wliere the tree is 
called ‘fan-palm,’ ‘palmyra,’ or hv tin* 
II. name tdl or tdr. 

1623. — #^rhc lKK)k is mado after the 
fa.shion of this eonntry, i.r. not of fmper 
winch is seldom or never used, but of palm 
leave.s, viz. of the leaves of that which the 
Portuguese call /Hlfnntm brama (.v/V), or wild 
palm," — /'', (irtia Vaf/e, ii. 681 ; [llak. 8oc. 
ii, 2911. 

c. 1666. — “Tofts lc.s Malabarcs t'^crivent 
comme nous de gauche i\ droit sur les 
fcuillcs dea Pal nurds Bravas.” — Tluurnot. 
v. 268. 

1673.— “ Another Tree called Brabb, 
Ixidied like the (Jocoe, but the leaves grow' 
round like a Peacock’s Tail set upright.” — 
Fryer, 76, 

1759.— “Brabb, so called at Bombay; 
Palmira on the coast ; and Tall at Bengal.” 
—hes, 458. 

. c. 1760. — “There are also hero and there 
mterapersod a few btab-trees, or rather wild 

S dm-trees (the word brab being derived from 
rabo, which in PortuguoHO signifies wild) 

• • . the chief profit from that is the toddy.” 
-'Orose, i. 48. 


c. u.c. 300. — “"AWiyv 5e Biaipecrip Trotel- 
rat TTtpl tCjp (faXoaotpiop Si>o yipyj <pd(TKU)p, 
(tjp robs fih BpaxMtti'aj xaXet, to5s 8^ 
Vapjadpa^ ( '^a.pfj.dvas — From Megasthenes, 
in titr<d)Oy xv. c. 59, 

c. A.n. 150.— “ Hut the evil stars have not 
forced the Brahmins to do evil aud aliomin- 
able things ; nor have the good .stars per- 
suaded the rest of the (Indians) to abshiin 
from evil things. " — thirdrsoncx, in ihireton's 
Spicilrgium, 18. 

c. A.i». 500. — “Bpax^aces; 'IpdiKdp 
^dpos ao^nbrarop oOs kuI (ipdxfioLi xaXoucriv.” 
— SUpha n us Byzavtin us. 

1298.— Marci> Polo writes (pi.) Abraiaman 
or Abrauiwin, w'hich seems U) represent an 
incorrect A r. plural [r.y. Ahrnhanun) picked 
u[) from Arab .sailors ; the correct Ar. plural 
i.s Hardh i tiut , 

1*144. — Poggit) Uvkiug down the rominis- 
cence.s of Nicolo Conti writes Brammones. 

1555.— “Among these is ther a i>eople 
called Brachmanes, whiche (as Didimus 
their Kingc wrote unb) Alexandre . . . ) 
live a })uro and siuqilo life, led w'ith no 
likerous liistes of cither mennes vanities.” 
— ir. }Yafrrman, Fardle of Faclottns. 

1572.— 

“ Brahm6n6B SUO os .sens religiosos, ^ 

Nome aiitiguo, e de grande preeminencia : 

Obaervam o.s proccitos tao famoao.s ^ 

I)’hum, quo j>rimeiro poz nomo \i aeioncia.” 

Oamdes, vii. 40. 

1578.— Acosta has Bragmen. 

1582.— “ Casbifioda, tr, by N. L.,” has 
Bramane. 

1630 .— “The Bramanes . . . Origen, cap. 
13 & 15, affirmeth to bee doscended from 
Abraham by Choturah, who .seated them- 
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selves in India, and that so they were 
called Abrahmanes.”— J)m\ of the 
Banian Ref., 71. 

1676.- 

Comes he to upbraid us with his inno- 
cence ? 

Seize him, and take this proaehirijij Bracb- 
man hence.” 

hryd-t^n, Aurungiehe, iii. 3. 

1688. — “The public worship of the pagods j 
was tolerated at (aoa, and the sect of the 
Brachmans daily increased in jiower, be- I 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the | 
Portuguese officers. ” — Bryden , L ife of Xa rier. 

1714. — “The Dervis at first made some 
scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
bza^man .” — The spedator, No. r>78. 

BEAHMJNY BULL, s. A bull 
devoted to Siva and led. loose ; gene- 
rally found fre<iueiiting ITindu bazars, 
and fattened by the run «>f the Hunyas’ 
shops. The term is sound iuies used 
more generally {Brahminij bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a spetues. 

1872.— “lie could stop a huge Bramini 
bull, when running in fnry, l)y eaUihing 
hold of its horns.” — Hueinda Ranmnia, i. 85. 

[1889. — “ Herbert Edwards made his mark 
as a writer t>f the Brahminee Bull Letters 
in the Delhi (razette.”— /*Vr., app. 
xxii.] 

BEAHMINY BUTTEE, s. Tliis 
seems to have been an old mime for 
Ghee (q.v.). In MS. “Acet. Charge,.s, 
Dieting, <Scc., at Fort St, David for 
Nov. — Jany., 1746-47,” in India Office, 
we find : 

“ Butter .... Pagodas 220 
Brabminy do. 1 34 0.” 

BEAHMINY DUCK, s. The 

common Anglo-Indian name of tlie 
handsome bird Gasarca rutila (Pallas), 
or ‘Ruddy Shieldrake’; comstantly 
seen on the sandy shores of the 
Gangetic rivers in single jiairs, the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. The Hindi name is chifewd, 
and the clmlcwd-chalcml (male and 
female of the species) afford a common- 
])lace (jomparison in Hindi literature 
for faithful lovers and spouse.s. “The 
Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite banks 
of the riv(^r, and that all night loi^ 
oacdi, ill its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come ficroas, but tlie question 


is always met by a negative — “ (ffiakwa, 
shall I come ?” “No, Chakwi.” “Ohak- 
wi, shall I come?” “No, Ohakwa.” 
— (Jerdon.) The sjime author s^iys the 
bird is occasionally killed in Knglahd. 

BEAHMINY KITE, s. The 

Milvus Pondicervmvs of .b-rdon, IhdL 
adar J7idm, Boddaert. Tlie name is 
given be<*ause the bird is regarde<l 
with some reviuvnce by the Hindus 
as siured tq Vishnu. It- is found 
throughout India. 

c. 1328. — “There b also in this India a 
certain bird, big, like .i Kite, having a 
white hcadnand belly, l»iit all red alKivc, 
which boldly .snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and (»ther pooj)U>, ahd in- 
deed [these birds] go on just like dogs.”- 
FrUir Jorrhxnns. 3h. 

1673. — “ . . . ’tis Sacrilege with them U* 
kill a (.'(»w or f Jalf: but highly piacular to 
shoot a Kite, dt'diaxfed tn tk>' Bracbmius, 
for w’hich Money will hardly pacify.”— 
Fryer, 3i). 

(1813.— “We bad a still bolder and more 
ravenon.s enemy in the haw ks and brabminee 
kites.” — 

BEAhIw^SOMAJ, s. Th(‘ Ben- 
gali ]a‘unu3^ciation of Skt. Jinthwa 
Aamdja, ‘aJksembly of lirabmists’; 
Brahma being the Supnuue, }>eing 
aeeording to tlie Indian pliilosopliic 
sy.stems. The refonuii^ of Hinduism 
so called was begun by H.un Mobun 
Hoy {Rdina Mmann Rtll) in 1830. 
lh*ofes.sor A. Weber bas .sliown that 
It does nut constitute an independent 
Indian niuveinent, but. is derivt*d from 
European Thei.sni. [AI.m) see Monicr- 
IVilluims, Brahwaidm, 486.]%> 

1870.— “ITie Brabmo SomaJ, or Theistic 
(’hurch of India, is an experiment hitherto 
iiniipio in religious history. Brahmo 
Year-hook, 5. 

BEANDUL, s. ‘Ikpkslay,^ in 8ea 
H. Port. Immdal (Rovhuch). 

BEANDY COOETEE, -COATEE, 

I s. Or sometimes simjdy Brandy, A 
I corruption of hdrdm, ‘a cloak, \litcrally 
! phiviale, from P. hdrdn, ‘ rain.’ B&r&Bi- 
i kurti seems to be a kind of hybrid 
I shaped by the English word coat^ 
though kurtd and kurti are true P. 
words for various forms of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1764.—“ Thoir women also being not less 
than 6000, wore dressed with great coats 
(these are called baranni) of crimson cloth, 
after the mutmer of the men, and not to be 
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distinguished at a distance ; so that the 
whole made a very formidahle appetirance.** 
~—H. of^adiT Shah, in Uanxoatj, 307.] 

1788. — “ Barrannee” a cloak to cover one 
from the rain.”“*y/tc^. Vocxib. (Stockdalo). 

[Tlie word BaraJli is now ouinmoiily 
used t(j describe tliuse crojKS which are 
dependent on the annual rains, not 
on artificial irri^^ation. 

[1900.— “The recent rain has improved the 
barani crops.” — i*ion*>*‘‘r Mail, 19tli Fob.] 

BRANDYPAWNEE, s. I h andy 
and water ; a specimen of genuine, 
JJrdil, i.e. (yain]> jargon, which hardly 
needs interpretation. 11. ‘■water.' 
Williamson (1810) luls brand ij-shmuh- 
pauny {V. M. ii. 123). 

[18.'>4.-- “ I’m sorry to sec you gentlemen 
drinking brandy-pawnee,” ”say.s he; ‘‘it 
plays the douce with our young men in 
India.’* — ThavL^ray, ch. i.] 

I860.— “The brandy pawnee of the Rast, 
and the ‘sanguret? ‘ of the West Indies, are 
happily now almost things of the past, or 
exist m a. very modified fiu-m.”- 
Troynn! 177. 

BBASSi s. A brace. ^Sea dialect. 
— (Rotback.) 


imported from Pernambuco, which is 
derived from certain species of Oaesal- 
\ pinia indigenous there. Hut it origin- 
ally aj)])lied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which wvis imported from India, 
and which is now' know'u in trade as 
Sappan (‘[.V.). [It is the andarn or 
hakkam of the Arabs {Barton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 49).] Tlie history of the 
word is very curious. For when the 
name was ap])lied to the newly dis- 
covered region in 8. AineridI, probably, 
as Barros alleges, because it ])Voduce(l 
a dye-wood similar in chai*acter to the 
brazil of the East, the, trade-name 
gradually became a}>]»i‘oju ia1ed to the S. 
American jirodiict, and was taken away 
from that of the E. Iii(li(‘s. See some 
flirt her remarks in Marco Polo, 2nd e,d., 
ii. 3()8-37() [and EnrycL Bibl. i. 120]. 

I This i.s alluded to also by Gamdes 
I (x. 140) : 

But here where Eartli ‘Jpre.ads wider, ye 
shall claim 

realms hy the rmldy f}ye-wood made 
renown’d ; 

these of the ’ Sacred Cross’ shall win 
, the luimc : 

S by your first Navy shall that world be 
1 found.” liurton. 


[BEASS-KNOCKER, A tenu | 
ap]»lied to a rt'chauffe or scr\ing uj) j 
again of yesterday’s dinmu' or siip])er. | 
It, is said to Kb found in a novel In 
Winwood Heade chilled lAberfy Hall, ; 
as a }>iece of Anglo-Indian slang ; and j 
it is sujiposed to be a corruption of ^ 
hlHl kha7ui, H. ‘stale huvl’; see .‘‘i ' 
ser. N. <k Q., 34, 77.] 

BEAVTY, s. A word, used only 
in the Soiitli, for cakes of dry eow- 
<lung, ii.sed as fuel more, or le.s.s all 
oyer India. It is Tam. varatti, [(»r 
W(iui\ ‘dried dung.’ Various terms 
are current elsewlfere, but in ITnper 
India the niosf common is ap/o.— ( vide 
OOPLA). ^ ^ 

BRAVA, n.j). A sea-port on the 
cast coast of Afriwx, lat. 1" T N., 
long. 44“ 3', properly Barawa. 

1516.—“ ... a town of the McKirs, well 
walled, and built of good stone and white- 
wash, which is called Brava. ... It is a 
pltice of trade, which has already been 
destroyed by the Portuguese, with groat 
slaughter of the inhabitants. . . . 
Uarhom, 15, 

BBAZUi-WOOD, H. This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood 

H 


The medie\al forms of bnnil w'eie 
many ; in Italian it is generally v&rx,'i, 
verzmo, or ibe like. 

1330. “And here they hum the brazil' 
W(K)d {t'^niiKf) fur fuel . . .” — Fr. Odon'e, in 
OaiJuiy, kc., p. 77. 

15.72.- . when it came m the 3d of 

May, and Pedralvares was about to set 
sjul, in <»rdcr to give ai name to the laiul 
thus newly discovered, ho ordered a. very 
groat t!n».ss tx> he hoistecl at the top of a 
tree, after mass hud been said at the foot, 
of the tree, and it had boon .set up w'ith the 
Sidenm honedictitm of the priests, and then 
he gave tlie country the name of Saucia 
Fmz. . . . But as it w'as through the syml>ol 
of the ('ross that the Devil lost his <lominion 
over us . . . as .soon as the red wood chilled 
Brazil began to arrive from that countr\% 
ho wrought that that name should abide 
in the mouth of the })eople, and that the 
name of Jloly Cross should be lo.st, lis if 
the name of a w(K)d fi»r colouring cloth were 
of more moment than that wood which 
imbues all the sacmnionis with the tincture 
of .siilvation, which is the Blood of Jesus 
Christ.” — liarn/s, 1. v, *2. 

15,54.-.-. “The baar (Bahar) of Brazp con- 
tains ‘20 fara^olas (see F R A Z AL A ), vreighing 
it in a coir rope, and there is no pkotaa (sec 
PICOTA) iVa/iCeV, 18 , 

1641.—“ Wo went to so© the Rasp-house 
where the lusty knaves are oompeUed to 
labour, and the rasping of Brazill and Iiog- 
wood is very hard lalKUir.” — AV/yw’s Dmry, 
A ogMt [19J. 
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BREECH-CANDY, n.p. A localiu 
on tlie shore of Bonihay Island to the 
uortli of Malabar Hill. The true name, 
as Dr. Murray Mitchell tells me, is be- 
lieved to be Burj-hhddl^ ‘ t.he Tower of 
the Creek.’ 

BRIDGEMAN, s. Anolo-Sepoy H. 
hrijmdriy denoting a military prisoner, 
of which word it is a (luaint corrup- 
tion. 

BRINJARRY, s. Also BINJAR 
REE, BUNJARREE, and so on. But 

the first form has become classieal from 
its constant oecunvm'c in tin* Indian 
Despatches f>f Sir A. Wellesb'V. Tlie 
word is })roperly 11. kotjard^ and 
Wilson derives it from Skt.. hiudj^ 
trade,’ kdra^ ‘doer.’ It is possible that 
the form briftjdrd may liave lieen sug- 
gested liy a sujiposed connection witli 
the Pers. hirinj, ‘rice.’* (It is alleged 
in the Diet, of Wor{ii< tistd in the D. 
Indies, 2nd ed., 1805, to be derived from 
hnnp ‘rice,’ and arn, ‘bring’!) Tbe 
Brinjarries of the Deccan are dealers in 
grain and salt, who move about, in 
numerous parties with cattle, carrying 
their goods toditlerent maikets, and who 
in the days of t he Deccan wars were the 
great resource of the commissariat, as 
they followed the armies with supjdies 
for sale. They talk a kind of Mahratta 
orllindi])atois. Most classesof Ilanjaras 
in the west apjiear to have a tradition 
of ha^^ng first come to the Deccan with 
Moghul cani]»sas commis.si^iriat carn«‘rs. 
In a pamjdilet (-ailed H(mic Aceounf of 
tlie Banjarrali Class, by N. II. (.himln*!-- 
lege, IHstriet Sup. of Colict^ Bn^eiu, 
Berar (Boml>ay, 1882; \^Xorth Indian 
N. d! Q. iv. If)3 snqq.]), the author 
attempts to distinguish between brinj- 
iirees as ‘grain-carriers,’ and bunjarrahs, 
from hunjdr, ‘waste land’ (meaning 
iKinjar or hdnjar). But this s(‘ems 
fanciful. In the ]S\-W. Provinces tin* 
name is also in use, and is amdied to 
a numerous tribe spread along the 
•^kirt of the Himalaya from Hardwar 
to Gorakhpur, some of wliom are. 
settled, whilst the rest move about 
Avith their cattle, sometimes transport- 
ing goods for hire, and sometimes 
carrying grain, salt, lime, forest pro- 
<lu(;e, or other merchandise for sale. 
[See Oroofe^, Tribes and Castes, i. 149 seqq.] 
Yanjaras, as they are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from 
Rajputana and Central India, with 


large droves of c-aLlle, laden with grain, 
«Sic., taking hack with them salt for 
the most part,. These were not. men' 
carriers, bnt tlie a(;tiial dealers, ])aying 
I ready money, and they were yrderly 
in conduct. 

c. iriOf). — scarcity was felt in his 
camp (SulUm Sikanclar Lodi's) in conso- 
<|iiencenf the non-arrival of the Banjaras. 
he ries[)atchod '.Aziun Ilumityun for the 
purpose of hrinijinfr in supplies.” — Xiatnaf 
rHalu in EUmty v. 100 (written c. 1012). 

lalO. — ’••'riie tM«»(»rs and Gentiles of the 
lities and towns Ihruuprhout the country 
, <*oino to set up their shops and cloths at 
! Ghcnl . . . they bnn^ these in parent 
caravans of diuue.stic oxen, with jiacks. like 
♦hinkeV", and on the t(»p of these loi^ white 
sucks placed crosswise, in which th^ brinsj 
their go(Kls ; and one man drive''’ JIO or 40 
■ beasts before him.” — Ilarbrna. 71. 

lofi.'L— . . 'rtiis Kinf^ of Del}'^ took the 
Balapjat from certain verj ]<(»werful gentoos, 
whoso tribe arc those wiu)m we now cull 
. Venezaras, and from other-i dwtdling in the 
’ ctnintiT, who are called CalU s* ; and all these, 
<'olles, and Vtuf-.oiasy and Hcisbntos, ]iv(‘ 
by theft and robbery to this day .” — ffatrui 
DrO.yi.'M. 

c. 10:32. --‘‘^Thc very lirst step which 
Mohabut Khan (Kiian KhrmaiiJ took in the 
Deccan, wa.s to present the Bunjaras ot 
' Hindostiin with eitjphants, horses, and 
’ cloths ; and he eolhx'ted (by these con- 
[ cilialory measures) so many of them that 
he had one chief ItKsjara at .\}?rah, another 
in (Toojrat. and another above the (rliat*'. 
and established the adv'aneed pru'c of 10 srrs 
' ]ier rupee (in his eatnp) to enable him to 
buy it cheaper.” — MST Lt f of Mohahut J\h a/< 
{KhfiH Kluifain\ in lU'Kjtjs'.s paper ipioted 
lielou, l}s:3. 

1C:1S. — “ II y .'I dans le Iloyaume de (htn- 
arm vn certain j>eu])le appcllent Vene- 
sars, qiii achettoiit le bled et le ris . . . 
j })our le rouentire dans C IndosthoH ^ ... on 
j ils \orit auee des t>u (JaracaU’Cr^s do 

. eiriij on six, ct quel»jUo fois de nouf on dix 
j rnille bestes de somme. . . — Mandchto, 

1793.— “Whilst th(j army halted on the 
2:3rd, accounts were received from C.’aptain 
. Keacl . . . that his eonvo/ of brinjarries 
had been attacked by a liody of horse.” — 
i Utrum, 2. 

, 1800.— “The Binjarries I look ujion jn 
i the light of servants of the jaiblic, of whose 
J gra-in 1 have a right to regulate ^the sale 
j . . . always taking care that they have u 
j proportionate advantage.” — A. WeJUcsleij, in 
. ki/e of Sir T. Mttnro, i. 264. 

! „ “The Brinjarries drop in by 

degrees.” — Wetfington, i. 175. 

1810. — “ Immediately hieing ns a troop of 
Brinjarees had taken up their residence 
for the night. These people travel from 
one end of India to the other, carrying 
salt, grain, assafmtida, almost as necessary 
to an army as salt .” — Maria Graham, 61, 
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1813.-”“ We met there a number of 
TaojarrahB, or morfhauts, with large 
<lroves of oxen, latlen with valiiablo articles 
from the interior etmntry, to commute for 
salt on the sea-coast.”-- Or. Mem. 

i. 20t) ;,(2nd ed. i. 118 ; also see ii. 276 se<i<i.\. 

,, ‘‘ As the Decenn is flevoid of a single 

navigable river, and has no roads that admit 
<)f whoel-t!arriage.s, the whole (»f this ex- 
tensive intercourse is carried on by laden 
bullocks, the i»ro])erty of that class of 
people known as Bunjaras.” — Au. of 
Orlf/in, Jlisf., and Manunm o/‘ , . . linn- 
jaras, by John, /hn/t/s, in Tr. LJ. 

\SV. Bo. i. 61'. 

182f>.— “We I Kissed a iininbcr of Brin- 
jarrees who were carrying salt. . . . They 
, . . hail all bows . . . arrows, sw’ord and 
shield. . . . Even ihe children had, many 
of them, bows and arrows .suited to their 
strength, and I saw om* young woman 1 
e(iui|,)])ed in th(‘- same nianner.” — 

ii. 9J. 

1877.- -“They were brinjarries, or car- 
riers of grain, and w'ere (juietly enc.'imped 
at a village about 21 miles off; trading 
most nnsu.spicit)nsly in grain and .salt.”-- 
Meiulow.^ Ta(/lor, L> f>\ ii. 17. 

BRINJAUL, s. TIh' iimae of a 
vegetal >liM;a I led in tin* Indies tin* i 
and more commonly known 1 
to the Engli.sli in Ilengal iimier that > 
■of bant inn (nroj).^ It is the! 

Bohmuiri L., \erv commonly i 

cultivated on fin* slioivs of tin* Meditcr- | 
ranean as well as in India and the j 
East gene.rally. 'riiougb not kno\Mi | 
in a wild .state under this form, tliere 
is no imsoiialile doulit. that S. Melon- j 
geini is a derivative of the. common 
Indian S. inmnutn, L. Tlie word in 
the form brinjaul is from tlu‘- Portu- 
guese, % we shall see. But prohahly 
there is no word of the kind wliich has 
undergone such e.\traordinai*y variety 
of inodilieation.s, wlnlst retaining llie 
same meaning, as this. TJie Skt. is 
bhuntdkl^ Ii. bhdnfdy htirion, baimjan, 
P. hadmydn,*h(idil(jdn^ Ar. hadinjdn., 
Span. albe,re,7igemt, heremjeno^ Port, herm- 
<jela, bring ielay bringella, Low Latin 
rnelangoluHy mera/ngolics^ Ital. meUimjoln^ 
'melanzana^ mela &c. (see P. 

della Valky helow), French aubergine 
(from aU>ereiigen(i\ meUmghie, meran- 
g^nCy and provincially helinghuy alber- 
gainey albergmcy alhergamie. (See Marcel 
Ikvicy p. 46.) Lit,trt}, w'c may remark, 
•oxj)lains {dormitante Hainero ?j aubergine 
as ‘ espke de ^mrelky giving the etym. 
as “diminiitif de auberge’^ (in the 
sense of a kind of petxcli). Melongena 
IS no real Latin word, hut a factitious 
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rendering of meUmmna^ or, as Marcel 
Devic says, “ Latin du liotaiiiste.” It 
looks as if the Skt. word were the. 
original of all. Tlie. H. haing<m again 
seem.s to liave lieeii modilied from the 
P. hadingdiiy [or, as Platts assert, s, dired, 
from the Skt,. vanga, vangana.^ ‘ the jilant 
of Ikmgal,’] and baingan also through 
the Ar. to have been tlie. parent of tlu* 
Span, bereiigenay and so of all the othei 
European names exee])t the Engli.sh 
‘egg-])lant.’ Tlie Jtal. inmna is 

the mo.st curious of these corruptions, 
framed hy tlie usual ellort after mean- 
ing, and connecting itself with the 
soniewliat indigestible ri^putation of 
the vegetahb* as it is eaten in Italy, 
wliii'li is a fact. ANTieii cliolera is 
abroad it is considered (e.g. in Sicily) 
to he ail act of folly to eat the melan- 
rjtno. There is, however, behind this, 
some notion (eymplilied in the ((nota- 
tion from Lands Mq(L Egypt, below) 
connecting the hadotjan with madues.s. 
'[Burton., A r. N ighUy iii. 417.] And it 
would .seem that the old Arab medical 
writers give it a had chai’ac-ter as an 
article of diet. Thus Axice.nna says 
the hadinjdn giuierales melancholy and 
obstructions. To the N. O. Solanaecae 
many poisonous plants belong. 

Tlie word lias been carried with the 
vegetable, to tlie Archipelago, pro- 
hahly by the Portuguese, for the 
Malays call it herinjald. [On this ]\lr, 
Skeai writes : “The Malay form brinjaly 
from tlie F\)rt., not berinjakiy is given 
by Oiiflord and Sw'ettenliam, hut it 
cannot he estalilislied a.s a Malay word, 
being almost certainly tin* Eng. hrinjaid 
done into Malay. It linds no place in 
Kliiikert, and the native Malay xvord, 
which is the only w’ord used in pure 
IViii insular Malay, is terong or trong. 
The form herinjald y 1 believe, must 
have come from the Islands if it really 
j exists.”] ' 

1551. — (At Goa). “Ami the excise from 
garden .stiitf under which arc comprised 
these things, viz. ; Radishes, beetroot, gar- 
lick, onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
lettuces, ambaliuguas, ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, mint, cabbage, salted 
mangoes, brinjelas, lemons, gourds, cit- 
rons, cucumber.s, which articles none may 
soli in retail except the Rendoiro of this 
excise, or some one who has got permission 
from him. . . .” — 'S'. BotelhOy TonwOy 49, 

c, 1580.— “Trifolium quoque virens come- 
dunt .dra5<‘j, montham cnidam, . , . 
mala insana . . — Prosper Alpinnsy i, 65. 

1611.— “We had a market there kept 
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upoti the Strand of diners sorts of pro- 
uisions, towit . . . Pallingenies, cucumoers 
. . Dounton, in Pnrrhas, i. 298. 

1616.— “It seems to me to be one of 
those fruits which arc called in gtK)d Tuscan 
peU'ortciam, but which l>y the Lombards are 
called melanzane, and by the vulgar at 
Rome Tnarignuni ; and if my memory does 
not deceive me,' by the Neapolitans in their 
patois molegnanc.''--l\ deAla Valle^ i. 197. 

1673. — “The Garden . . . planted with 
Potatoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot 
plants . . — Fryer^ 104. 

1738.— “Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, mfahashds .... bedin-janas, 
and tomatiis.” — i^haw's Travt^h^ ‘Jndod. 1757, 
p. 141. 

c. 1740. — “This man (Ralaji Rao), who 
had become absolute in llindostan as well 
.•us in Decan, wa.s fond of bread made of 
lladjnih ... he lived on raw Bringelas, t»n 
unripe mangoes, and <.>n r.ivv rod pejiper.” — 
Seir Mufatjltt^rin. iii. 229. 

1782. — Sonnerat writes Bering4des. — 

i. 186. « 

1783. — Forre.st spells brinjalles ( V. to Afcr- 
mti, 40) ; and (1810) VVilliam.-son biiingal 
( r. M. i. 133). Forbes (1813), bringal and 
berenjal (Or. Mem. i. 32) [in 2nd^. i. 22, 
bungal,] ii. 50 ; [in 2nd od. i. 348]. 

1810. — “I .saw last night at lea.st two 
acres covered with brinjaal, a species of 
Solannm .” — Maria Orahamy 24. 

1826. — “A plate of ^xmehed eggs, fried in 
.‘«ugar and butter ; a dish of badenjaiiB, .slit 
in the middle and boiled in grea-se.” — llajji 
Jitihay ed. 183.5, p. 150. 

1835.— “The neighbours unanimouNly de« 
dared that the hu.sbjuid was mad. . . . 
One exclaimed: ‘There i.s no strength nor 
jxjwer Vait in God! God restore tliec ! ’ 
Another said : ‘ How sad ! He was really 
a worthy man.’ A third remarked : 
* Badingans are very abundant just now.’” 
— Mod. Egypt UiiUy ed. 1860, 299. 

1860. — “Aiiiong.st other triumphs of the 
native cuisine were some singular, but by 
no means inelegant dUrtm-i’y brinjals 
lx)iled and stuffed with sjivoury moahs, but 
exhibiting ripe and undro.ssed fniit growing 
on the same branch .” Cnflmiy ii. 
161. This dish is mentioned in the J^anskrit 
Gookery Book, which passes as by King 
Nala. It is managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the rest is 
being cooked. 

BBOAOH, n.p. Bharocli, ati ancient 
and still surviving city of Guzerat, on 
ilie Kiver Nerbudda. The orimnal 
forms of the name are Bhn^u-Jcach- 
ckhd^ and BMru-Kachchka^ wliich last 
form appears in the Sunnar Cave In- 
scription No. ix., and this was written 
with fair correctness by the Greeks 
as hapvyd^a and Bapydcri), “Illiterate 
Guzerattces would' in attempting to 


articulate BhreAplwo-Kuhctra (Mc)y loi^ 
the half in coalesceii(*e, ana call it 
Ikmgache.” — Drummond., Ulus, of Guz- 
mittee, &c. 

c. B.c. 20. — “And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anointed and with his loin-cloth 
on, he leaped upon the pyre. And this 
inscription was set upon his tomb : Ear-- 
manoch.egas the Indian from BargdsS haying 
rendered himself immortal after the hereditary 
custom, of the Indians lieth here." — Nicolaus 
Damascenns, in Strabo, xv. 72. [Lassen 
takes the natnc Zarmanochegas to represent 
the Skt. Si'dvuindcharffa, teacher of the 
Srdmana.% from which it would ap[)car that 
j he \v7is a Buddhist priest.] 

c. A.D. 80. — “On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, there is a long and 
!iarrow strip of sli(/al. . . . And if one suc- 
i e-eeds in getting into tlu; gulf, .still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
Barygaza, owing to the land being so low 
. . . and when found it is dillicult to 
enter, owdng to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account there are at 
the entranco.s tishemieri employed by the 
King . . , to meet ships as far off as Sy- 
rastrene, and by these they are piloted up 
to Barygam .” — Penplusy .sect. 43. It is 
very interesting to compare Horsburgh w'ith 
this ancient accfuint. “From the .sands of 
Swalhjw to Broach a continued bank extends 
along the shore, w’hich at Broach river pro- 
jects out about 5 miles, , . . '^I’he tide flows 
here . . . velocity 6 * knots . . . rising 
nearly 30 feet. . . . On the north side of the 
river, a great way uj), the town of Broach 
is .situated ; vessels of considerable burden 
may proceed to this ^>]ace, as the channels 
are deep in many places, hut tix» intricate U> 
bo navigated without a pilot.” — India 
IHiec/ory {in (oeo). 

c. 718 - Barus is nientif)ncd as one of the 
] daces against which Arab attacks were di- 
rected. — Bee lUhoty i. 4-11. 

c. 1.300. — “ ... a river which'^lios be- 
tween the Harsut and Ganges . . . has a 
south-westerly cour.se till it falls into the 
sea near Bahnich.” — Al-Biruni, in Elliot, 
i. 49. 

A.D. 1321. — “ Aft/or their blessed martyr- 
dom, which occurred on the Thursday lioforo 
Palm Hnnday, in Thana of India, I liaptised 
about 90 porsttns in a certain city called 
Parocco, 10 days’ journey distant there- 
from . . Frmr Jordanus, in CcUhay, 
&c., 226. 

1552. — “A great and rich ship 'said to 
belong to Mele(i]ue Gupij, Lord of Baroche.” 
— Barros, II. vi. 2. 

1555. — “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 
marched upon Bartij.” — Sidl 'AH, 85. 

[1615.— “Tt would be necessary to give 
credit unto two or three Guzzaratts for some 
cloth to make a voyage to BurFOhse.”-* 
Foster, Letters, iv. 94. J 

1617. — “We gave our host ... a peooo 
of hobckar barodie to his children to make 
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them 2 oofitos.” — Uoch's Brnry^ i. 330. 

\ Balkar Jhere socmH to roprosont a port 
<'onnected with Broach, called in the Atti 
(ii. 243) Bhankora or Bhcihor ; Bayley j^ivcs 
Bhakorah as a village on the frontier of 
Oujerat.] 

1623. — “Before the hour of complines 
... we arrived i\i the city of Barochx, 
ox BehriXg as they call it in Persian, under 
the walla of which, on the south side, flowa 
a river called Nerhedh.” — B, della Valle ^ 

ii. 529 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 60J. 

1648, — In Van Tunsl (p. 11), it is w'ritten 

Broichia. 

[1676. From Surat to Baroche, 22 
COSH.*’ — Tavernier, od Ball, i. 66. j 

1756. Bandar of BhrSch.” —(Bird’s tr. 
of) Mil at- i-Ah mad /, 115. 

1803. — “1 have the honour to enclose . . . 
]).ipers which contain a detailed account of 
the . . . capture (»f Baroach.’* - W'dlimj- 
ton, ii. 289. 4 

BUCK, V. To ])ratc, to chatter, to 
talk much and egot ist icallv. H. bakud. 
[A hmk-Hiick is a chatt.(‘rer.j 

1880.— “And then . . . ho bucks with 
XI quiet stuhl)(»rn determination that would 
till an Ainoncun editor, or an ['nder Secre- 
tary of State with despair, ^He helongH to 
the 12-foot-tiger school, so porhai^s he can’t 
helj> it.” — Baha, 161. 

BUCKAUL, s! Ar, H. hnUdlra 
shopkeeper;’ a hunya (q. v. under 
BANYAN). In Ar. it means rather a 
^second-hand ’ deahu-. 

[c. 1590.- -'“There is one cast of the 
Vait^yas called Banik, inc»re comnu ml y termed 
Baniya (grain - merchant). The Persi.ins 
name them bakkal. . . ,"-Atu,lr. Jam ft, 

iii. 118.J 

18(X),— . .a buccal of this jd.acc told 

me he iir>uld lot me have 500 bags to- 
morrow.” — We/liiifjlun, i. 196, 

1826. — “Should 1 find our neighbour the 
Baqual , , . at wdiose shop 1 used to spend 
in swoetmoais all the copper money that 1 
could purloin from my hither." - Ila]ji Baha, 
ed. 1835, 295. 

BUOKSHAW, s. We have not 
been able to identify the (ish .so 
called, or the true form of the name. 
Perhaps it i.s only 11. harlichd, Mahr. 
hadimil barha, Skt. vatsu), ‘the 
^ung ot any creature,’ Ihit the 
Konkani Dici. gives ‘ boussa — peixe 
pequeno de <pial(jner sorte,’ ‘little 
fish of any kind.’ This is ])evhaps 
the real word ; but it. also may 
represent baoheha. The practice of 
nianuriug the coco-palms with putrid 
hsh is still rife, as residents of the 
’Ooverntnent House at Parell never 


forget. The lish in use is refuse, 
bummelo (<j. v.). [The word is really 
the H. bamhud, a well-known edible 
fish wliich abounds in the Ganges 
and other N. Indian rivers. It is 
idthea* the Fseudontropius gnrm, or 
P. muriuH of Day, Fiah, Iiul., nos. 
474 or 471 ; Fan. Br. Ind. i. 141, 
137.] 

1673. — “. . . Oocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 
latter they dunging with (Bubsho) Fi.sh, the 
Land -Breezes brought a poysonoufi Smell on 
board Shii).”— 55. [Also soo Wlyeln, 
Early Her., 40.] 

1727.- -“The Air is somewhat unhcelth- 
ful, which is chicHy imputed to their 
dunging their (k>coa-nut trees with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sc.i 
alKumds in." - J . Jlamillon, i. 181. 

c. 1760. . . manure for the coco- 

nut -tree . . . con.-.istiug of the small fry 
of hsh, and called by the country name 4)f 
Buckshaw.’ -- a rose, T 31 . 

jl883. — “J/ft4.ur, rohu and batchwa arc 
found in the river Jumna .” — (*a:effeer nj Delhi 
Dlslritf, 21. J 

BUCKSHAW, s. 1’liis is also used 
in Cockfi^n J)inry (i. 63, 99) for m\\\o 
kind of Indian piece-goods, we know* 
not. wdiat. [The word is not found 
in modiTii lists of pii‘cc-go(»ds. It 
is perliajisa c.orrn])tion of Pers. Imirhah, 
‘a bundle,’ used specially of i‘lothes. 
Tavernier (.see. ]>elow’) uses tlie word 
ill iLs ordinary siuise. 

[1611.- “ Percalla, BoXBhacs." -- 76>.s'/o’. 
LetUrr, ii. 88. 

I161.1.- “80 pieces Boxfiha gingams " : 
“ Per PuxshaWB, (iouble i)iece, at 9 mas." - 
fhid. iii. l.^>6 ; iv. 50, 

(166.5. I went to lie liown, my bouchha 
being all the time in the same place, hall 
under the head of my bod and half ouhsidc." 

Tarcrnier, ed. Ball, ii. 166. j 

BUCKSHEESH, BUXEES, s. P. 

through B.--}\.btkhshlsh. Buonaniano, 
Triiikgeld, ^lonrboire ; wc don’t se<un 
to have in Kngland any exact equiva- 
lent for the word, thougl) the tiling 
is HO general ; ‘sonudbing for (the 
ilriver)’ i.s a jioor e.\]ue.ssion ; Hp is 
ac.curate., but is vslaug ; gratuity is 
ofiicial or dietionary English. 

[1625.— “Baosheese {as they s.iy in the 
Arabicke tongue) that is gratis freely,” — 
Bairlms, ii. 1340 (N.K.l).]. 

1759. — “To Presents: — R. A. P. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 

1 ditto of Bi*oad Cloth . . 50 0 0 

Buzis to the Servants . . 50 0 0 ’* 

Cost of Entertainment to Jnyyct <8f<. In 
Long, 190. 
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c. 1700 . — . . Buxie numcy.*’ ~/<r.'?, 51. /acvos . . . (see the siimc matter 

1810.-". . . each mile toU cost full one bolovv).-^.S’ofm(a, 

rupee {i.e, ‘As. besides various little Huit. Kcclf's. lab. 1. cap. 2*2. 

disbursements by way of buxees. or pro- c. 840.— “Aii cerii* Hragnuinorum seqiie- 
scnts, to every sot of bearers,”- - ir<7/aiw/.s«>/t, mur opiiiionein. iit qiicinatliiioduni illi soctae 
r. M. ii. 235. suae juictoreni Bubdam. per virffinis latus 


1823. — “These Christmas-boxes are said to j 
be an ancient custom here, and 1 could 1 
almost fantw that our name of box for this | 
particular kind of present ... is a corrup- I 
tion of buckshish, a jrift or ^ratuit^, in : 
Turkish, Persian, and Hiiidoostancc.” — 
i. 45. 

18,53. --“The relieved liearers opened the 
shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and most uTU'eremoniously de- 
manded buxees. ” I r. Aih tdd, Oak 1u hi, i. , 
239. ‘ ; 

BIJCKYNE, s. II. hiihJi/ati, the I 
tree MiUa fif‘mperi'ive7i<% Hoxb. (K. (). j 
Meliacetw). It lias a cmisiderablc rc- | 
semblance to tlie n'oa Ow (see NEEM): j 
and in iVtigali is called mahd-nlnt^ j 
which is also the Skt, name, inalni- j 
7ilmba. It is sometimes (‘ironeonsly 1 
called Persian Lda<*. | 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD- i 

DHIST. riiese 'W'oi’ds are often | 
written with a quite <*rroueou.s as- , 
sumption of precision Hhudddy j 
All tliat we sliall do here Is to coll(*ct | 
some of the earlier mentions of Buddha j 
and the religion call(‘d hy his name. 1 
0 . 200. — “ EtVi 5^ tQv ’IrStDt' oi rots ‘ 
Botirra Treidb/xivoL napayy^\fia<nv' bv St’ j 
iVep^oXV ff€fJ^vbT7]T0i (is Ofbi' r<rt)U'7^a(Tt. ” i 
Clement Aiexaurli'OiUx^ Stromaton, labcr i. { 
(Oxford ed., 1715, i. .3.59). j 

c. 240.-- “ Wistlorn and <lccds ha\e always ' 
from time to time been hrou^dit to mankind j 
by the ine.ssengcrs of (rod. So in one afje 1 
they have been brought te mankind by the | 
messenger cjiilecl Buddha to India, in another j 
by Zaradiisht to Persia, in another by .Jesu'- 1 
to the West. Thereupon this revelation has j 
come down, this jiropheey in this last age, 
through me, Mani, the messenger tif the j 
God of truth to Babylonia.” — 1’hc Book of j 
Afdn% called Shaharhln, (piotod by Aih'rion, ] 
in his ChrmototJiij tr. by Sachau, i>. 190. j 

c. 400.- “Apuid Gyrnnosophistas Indiae 
quasi per manus hujiis opinionis auctoritas I 
traditur, quod Bttddam principem dogmatis | 
comm, e latere stio vii^o genera ret. Nec , 
hoc inirura de barbaris, quum Minervara ' 
(juorpie de capite Jovis, et Liberum patrem 
de femorc ejus procreates, docta finxit 
Graeeia.” — St. Jfror/tx, Adv. Jomnianvw, 
Lib. i. od. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

c. 440.- . . . ^rjpiKavrayap t6 

ook\4ovs rod Trap’ "EWT/tri (ffiXoo’htpov 86ypcLj 
5ti roO Mavt^aiou vrrcKplvaro 

. . . rox/rov 8i rod ^KvOiavov fiaffr/Tyjs 
ylu(Ta.L BocSSas, vpbrepov TepI^ipOos teaXov- j 


narrant exortum, ita nos (‘hristuin fuisae 
praedicemus? Ve\ uiagis sic nascitiir Dei 
siipientia tie virgiius ccrebro, ijuomodo Min- 
erva do .lovis verticc. taniq\uiin Libor Pater 
do femorc^ I'l ( 'hnsticolam de virgiuis 
l)artu non st»lcnnis natura, vel auctoritas 
saerac Icctionis, so<l superstitio Gentilis, ot 
conimenta j»crdocca nt falailosa .” — iiatramin 
(hrhneiislf^ A. <5 Satiritat* Xti.. cap. hi. in 
y.. hWihvt'H. tnin. i. p. 54, Paris, 

17‘23. 

c. 870. —“The liidiaiis gi\e in general 
the mime of budd tt» anything connected 
witli their uorslu]), or vvbi(;h fonns the 
object <»f their vencraln'ii. So. jin idol is 
called Mr/.'' n,hulo,>, in EUmt, i. 123. 

c. 904. - ‘'BhdSlsaf vas the founder of 
the SAbacan Hcligiun . . . ln‘ preached !<.► 
mankind rcruiuciatioii ('*t tint wt»rld) and 
the intimate contcni(>lation of the suj»erior 
worlds. . . . ’rhero wa^ 1«» b(‘ read on the 
gate of the Xaolahar ■** at Balkh an inscrip- 
tion in the Perrian tongue of which this is 
the iutcr}>retation : ‘ ’Pin' w 1 >rd.s of Bud&saf : 
In the court'i of king-' three things are 
needed. Sen'll*, Patience. Wcjilth.’ Below 
had been written in .\rabic: ‘Bud&Baf lies. 
If a free man }m)sscs-^(‘s any of the threo, 
ho will Hec from tlic courts of Kings.’” — 

Mafivd\ iv. 4.5 iind 49. 

1000. — “ . . . ]>scndo-)>nq>lu4s came for- 
ward, the number an<l liistory of whom it 
w'ould be impossible to detail. . . . The fins! 
mentioned is Budhajtaf. who came forward 
in India.”-— .4 //nraa?, ( 'Itmrtfdopif, by Saehaii, 
p. 186. This name given io Buddha is 
specially interesting as show’ing a step nearer 
the true /hA/nstifha^ the origin of the name 
A(j)d<ra<p, under which Buddha became a 
Saint of the Church, and as elucidating 
Prof. Max Midler’s ingenious siigy^estion of 
that origin (sec (.Vtijtft, &c., iv. 184 ; see also* 
Academy y iSept. 1, bs8.3, p. 146), 

c. 10.30. — “A stone was found there in 
the temple of the great Budda on which an 
imscrixition . . . juirporting that the temple 
had been ff Kindl'd .50,000 years ago. . . — 

Al'Ulhiy in K/fiofy ii. 39. * 

c. 1060. — “ This madman then, ManCs (also 
called Scythianus) was by race a Brachman, 
and he had for his teacher Budas, formerly 
called Tcrobinthus, who having been brought 
up by Hcythiarius in the learning of the 
Greeks became a follower of the sect of 
Empedocles (who said there wore, two first 
principles opposed to one another), ^id when 
ho entered Persia declared that he nad l>eon 
born of a vi^in, and had been brought tip' 
among the hills . . . and this Budas (alias 
Terebinthus) did perish, emshed by an un- 
clean spirit.” — Georg. Ctdrenusy Jlist, Govij).^ 

* Naobihar » Nava-Vihara (‘ New Buddhist 
Monastery’) is still the name of a district ad,join- 
ing Balkh. 
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Bonn ed., 455 (old ed. i. 259). This wonder- 
ful jumble, mainly C(»pie(l, uh we see, fi*oin 
Socrate.«» {siipnt\ seems to brini? liuddha and 
Manes together. “ Many of the ideas of 
Manicheism were hut fragments of Bud- 
dhism.’'— A’. B. GoWrBy in Smit/t's Ifirt. of 
Christ. BUkj. 

c. 1190.—” “ Very grieved was Saning Deva. 
Constantly he performed the worship of the 
Arilmnt ; the Buddhist religion he adopted ; 
ho wore no swf>rcl.'’- 7Ve‘ /Vw. of Chanff 
/lardai, 2 »ara}»hr. by Itruuus^ in /mi. Aiif. 

1, 271. 

1510.— “ . . . This IVinco is called in 
the historio.s of him by many names : hi-^ 
projier name w'as Jhramd Bojo ; but that 
i)y which he has been known since they 
have held him for a saint is the Budao, 
which is as much as to say ‘Sago’ . . . 
ami to this name the (Jciitiles throughout 
all India have dedicated great and sn]K.‘rb 
I^agodas.” Doc. V., liv. vi. cap. ‘J. 

1 1615.- “The imago of Ditiottes, with the 
budge colloHsoor hras imadg (or rather id<»ll) 
in it.” '-Coi'h's i. 200.] 

c. 1666.---“ There is indeed anujhcr, a 
seventh Sect, which is called Baut^, whence 
do proceed 12 other dilFerent sects , but tin- 
is not .so c(»inmon as the others, the Vedanes 
of it being haded and tlcspisod as a company 
of irreligious and atheistuMk p<'oplc, nor d«> 
they live like the rest.”- 1C. T., ii. 
107 ; [ed. Con.stabf(\ 66(iJ. 

1685.--“ Ahovo all tliose they have one to 
whom they pay much veneration, whom they 
call Bodu: his figure i.s that of a man.”- 
f. 40/». 

1728. Before Ciautnma Budhum then- 
have been known 26 -vii:. : . , . 

- Valcnlijn., v. (deyhJti) 369. 

1753.— ■ “ Edrisi nous instruit de cettc 
circ(>n.sta,ncc, on disant «pio le Pudolmr est 
.ulorateiir do Bodda. Ee.s liiMbmi-iu's tin 
Malabar discnt quo e'est lo num tpio 
N'i.shtini a pns dans une de ses ap}>antions, 
ot <)ii t^nuolt V'ishtnu pour une des tr<»is 
principales divinites Indionnos. Suivant St. 
.lorOme et St. (.’If^ineiit d’Alexaiidric, Budda 
<)U Butta est le Icgislatour do.s (lymno- 
Sophistes do T I rule, l^a socle des Shaxnaxis 
oil SaiiiantJens, t]ui est demouri^e la dominante , 
dans tons Ioh royanmes d’au dela du Uaiiije, j 
a fait de Budda on cette qualitc son t)bjet 
d’adoration. C’est la premiere de.s (hvinitt\s 
Chingulaises oii do Ooilan, scion Kibciro. 
Sumano-t 'odom (see GAUTAMA), la grande 
idolo dc8 Siainois, o.st ]iar oux aiipeh'^ — 

BAnmUe, Mdaircijisemnis^ 75. What know- 
ledge and apprehension, on a subject then st> 
obscure, is shown by this great Cloograjiher ! 
l^omparie tho pretention.s ignorance <»f the 
Abb<5 llaynal in the (juobition.s under 

1770. — “Among tho deities of tho second 
order, i>articular honours are jiaid to Bud- 
dou, who descended upon earth to take upon 
himself tho office of mediator between God 
••»nd mankind ,” — Baynal (tr. 1777), i. 91, 

“The Bxidzm»t 9 are another sect of Japan, 
of which Budzo was tho buiiidci*. . . . 'rhe 


sj^irit of Biidzoism i.s dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but penitence, cxce.ssive fear, and 
cruel .severity.” — Ibid. i. 13<S. Kaynal in tho 
two preceding passages shows that he was 
not aw^are that the roligi<ms alluded to in 
Ceylon and in tiapa.n were the .same. 

1779. — “II y avoit alors dans ces parties 
do rimle, et j>rinoipaleinent a la (loto do 
C’oroiriandcl ot a Ceyla.n, un Culto dent on 
ignore ubsolurnont los Dogmes ; le Dion 
Baouth, dont on no oonnoit au^ourd’hui, 
dans rinde (pie le Noni et I’objet de co 
' ('ulte ; mais il est toiit-a-fait aboli, si cc 
; ii’c.st, (pi’ll sc troiivc encore (piehpies families 
I d'Indions st'pan.-cs et in(*})ri.s(%s dc.s autres 
i (’aslcs, (pii sent restoes IjdMes Jl Baouth, 
j ot (pii no reoonnoi‘'sent jias la religion des 
I Branies." di M, quoted by 

I ir. Chamht d.v. ]t>.s. i. 170. 

1801.-— “It is generally known that the 
■ religion of Bouddhou i.s the religmn of tlie 
. p(joj4e of blit no one is acipiaintod 

' with its forms and proceeds. 1 .shall here 
relate what I have heard epoti the subject.” 

M. JiUtnHby in Ihs. vn. 399. 

1806. . . . The head is covered w'itb 
the cone th.it ever adorns the head of the 
' (’hineso deity' Fo, who has been often sup- 
])osed t(j bo ilie same ns Boudah.” — Salty 
(’arcs if SfdsCb. in Tr. LK. Soc. Bo. i. 50. 

1.810, -“Among the Bbuddists there are 
n(» distinct ca.stcs.”— Marta (trabam, 89. 

Il js nMUiirkiibb* bow many poems 
on the .subject of Dudilha have an- 
j>eare(J ot latt* \ ears. We have noted : 

1. Buddha, Kpischc Dichtuvg iv 
Za'iuK.Kj (jcsuiiifcti, i.t. an Ejnc I’oem in 
20 e.mtos (in othtra rinia). Vh)nJo.seph 
Vittor Widmaiin, Bern. 1 869. 

2. The Sforg of Gautama Buddha 
a/id. his (Wed: An Epic hy' Hii'hard 
Bliillips, Longinan.s, 1871. This is 
al.so printed in oetave.s, hut ea<-]i octave 
consists of 4 heroic cou])lets. 

3. Vamdavaffit, a Buddhist Idyll: 
]»y Dean Pliniitre. Kejnildii^In'd in 
Thing.s Xiw mid OhK 3884. The 
suhject is the story of the t\mrtesfiu 

! of iMathuva (“Vusavadat tii and Upa- 
gnjita”), which is given in Bnrnoufs 
lutrod. n rJIutoirc du Buddhisnie Indiexi., 
140-148; a touching .story, even in it.s 
original crude form. 

1 1 opens : 

I “Where proud Mathoura roars her hun- 
i dred towers. ...” 

i The Skt. Diet, gives indeed as an 
alternative Math tint ^ lull Matkiira is 
the usual name, wdumee Anglo-Ind. 

Muttra. 

4. Tho brilliant Poem of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, called The Light of Ada., or ths 
Great litnunciation^ being the Life and 
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Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
arvd Founder of Buddllism, an told in 
verse by an Indian Buddhist, 1879. 

BUDGE-BUDGE, n. ]>. A village 

on the Hooglily R., 15 in. below 
Calcutta, where stood a fort vvliioli 
was ca])tured by C/live when advaiuing 
oil Calcutta to reca})turi‘ it, in 
December, 1756. The Imperial Gn^f- 
leer gives the tru(‘ name iis Baj-haf 
[but Hamilton writes JJhnja-hhuj]. 


Baggala or Budgerow, as if he had 

been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately. (See J.R. A, 
vol. i. p. 12). [Thei'C is a drawing of 
a modem Budgerow in Grant, Rural 
Life, j). 5.] • 

c. 1570. -“‘‘Their barkes be light and 
armed with oares, like to Foistes , . . 
and they call these barken Bazaxas and 
Patuas ” (in licngall.—^V^'.sar Frcdn'ich, E. T. 
in ii. ^558. 

1662. — (Blochniann's Ext. as above). 


1756. — “On the 29th JJemnhcr, at six 

o’clock in the morning, the admiral having 
landed the (.’omiuiiiy's tnxips the evening 
before at under tfie command of 

fjiciitciiant-Colonel tHive, cannonaded Bou- 
gee Bougee Fort, which was strong and 
built of mud, and had a w^et ditch round it." 

99, 

1757. — The Author of J/mo/r of fht^ Jlf- 
mifff/otf m Bfugo! calls it Busbudgia : 
(1768), Luke Hcraftou Budge Boodjee. 

BUDGEROW. 8. A lumbering 
kcelless barge, formerly miicb used 
by Europeans travelling on the Gan- 
gctic rivers, Two-third.s of tbe length 
aft was occupied by cabins with 
Venetian windows. Wilson gives tlie 
W'ord Jis H. and B. hajrd ; Sbakesj)ear 
gives H. hajrd and hajra, with an 
improbable suggestion of deritatiou 
from hajar, ‘hard or heavy.’ Among 
Blochniann’s extracts fnmi Malioin- 
medan accounts of the con(|m‘st of 
Assam we find, in a detail of Mir 
Jumla’s fleet in bis expedition of 
1662, mention of 4 hajra s (J. A.s‘. >Soc. 
Ben. xli. pt. i. 73). The same ex- 
tracts contain mention of war-sloops 
called bacFha/ris fpp. 57, 75, 81), but 
these last must be different. Bajra 
may po.ssibly have been ajndied in 
the sense of ‘thunder-bolt.’ 'Inis may 
seem iinsuited to the modern budgerow, 
but is not more sfi than the title of 
‘lightning-darter’ is to the modern 
Burkuuoauze Ol-v.) ! We rememher 
how Joinville says of the ajjproach 
of the great galley of the Count of 
Jaffa : — ‘^Sembloit qua foudre client des 
Hex.” It is however perhaps more 
prohahle that hajrd may have been 
a variation of baqld. And this is 
esjKicially suggested hy the existence 
of the Portuguese form pajeres, and 
of th(*. Ar. torm bagara (see under 
BUGGALOW). Mr. E(fye, Master Ship* 
wright of the Naval Yard in Trinco- 
malee, in a paper on the Native Craft 
of India and Ceylon, flp(jaks of the 


1705.—“ . . . des Bazaras qui soni do 
grands bateaux." — LiaHier, 52. 

1728. — “Lc lendcniain muis ])assamo.s snr 
les Bazaras do la compagiiic do France.” — 
Led. Ed if xiii. ‘269. 

1727.- . in the evening to rccroiite 

themselves in Chaises or P.'ilankins ; . . . 
or by water in their Budgeroes, which is 
a convenient Jk>at.” — .1. Ilavulton^ ii. 12. 

1787. ™ “ Charges, Budgrows . . . Rs. 
‘281. 6. 8." — MS. Account fnmi Ft. WilHiun, 
in India Office. 

1780. — “A gentleman’s Bugerow was 
drove ashore near (’haim-pinl (taut ..." 
— Uici'fs Btngnl Ootdlc, May 18th. 

1781. — “’Pho boats used by the native-! 

for travelling, anrl also by the Europeans, 
are the budjg^erows, W'hich both sail aiul 
row." 89. 

1788. — . . his boat, which, though in 
Ka.shmire(ii) was thought inagnihcent, would 
not have been disgniced in the sbition of a 
Kitchen-tender to a Bengal budgero.” -O'. 
Fonier, Journet/^ ii. 10^ 

1784. '“] shall not be at liberty to enter 
my budgerow till the end of July, and 
must be again at Calcutta on the 22nd of 
t)ctober."-'*sV/' II’, .fonen, in Mnn. ii, 88. 

1785. — “Mr. Hastings went aboard his 
Budgerow, and jiroceeded down the river, 
as soon as the tide served, to einUirk for 
Europe on the BerringU)n.” — In ^Seto7i-Karry 
i. 86. 

* 1791.—“ By order of the Governor-General 
in Council . . will be sold the Hon’blo 
Comi>any’s Budgerow, named the Sona- 
mookhee* . . , the Budger<fw lays in the 
nullah opjKxsite to Chiti>ore."~ Ibid. ii. 114. 

1880.— 

“ Upon the bosom of the tide 

Vessels of every fabric ride ; 

I’hc tisher’s skiff, the light canoe, . 
***<***■ 

The Bujra broad, the Jiholia trim,, 

Or Bi/iTUtres that gallant swim, 

With favouring bree'/,c— or dull and slow 

Against the heady current go . . . 

If. II, Wi/mu, in Bengal Annml, 29, 


* This (Sonamukhit ‘ Chrysostoma ’) has c<jn- 
tinued to be the name of the Vicffroy’s river yacht 
(prolxibly) to this day. It was so in Lord Canning's 
time, then represented by a liargo adajited to be 
towed by a stearruir. 
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BUDGEOCK, s. Port, hazarucco. 

A coin of low dciioiiiiiiation, and of 
varying value and luetiil (copper, tin, 
lead, and tuteuague), Formerly c.urrent 
at Goa and elsewhere on l.he Western 
(.\)ast, as well as at some other ])laces 
on the Indian seas. It was also adopter! 
from the, Port.uguese in the earliest 
English coinages at Pomhay. In the 
earliest Goa coinagt*, that of Alhii- 
^pierque (1510), the Iml or hdznrncco 
was e(]ual to 2 rd.% of which rda tliere, ] 
w’eiit 420 to the gold cruzado {Gerson 
da Oiinha). The name ai>])ears to have 
l>een a native one, in use in Goa at 
the time of the eompiest, hut its 
etymology is uncertain. In Van 
Noort’s Voyage (1048) the word is 
derived from bdzat\ and said to mean 
‘market, -money ’ (])erhapH bdzdr~rdka^ 
the last word heing U8t‘(] for a cop]>er 
coin in Ganare.se). [Thi.s view is ac- 
cepted hy Gray in his notes on Pyrurd 
(Ilak. Soc. ii. 68), and hy Burnell 
{Lmndiotcu^ Hak. Soc. ii. 143). The 
MadraSy Adiuut. Man, Gloss, (s.v.) gives 
the (Jan. form as ha jdra-rolcMiay ‘ market - 
money.’] (J. P. Brown (MS. not(*s) 
makes the word = />Uf/ur/n-'/v7/vU, wliich 
he s^lys would in ('anarese he ‘hase- 
penny,’ and he ingen itmsly (piot-es 
Shakspeare’s “beggarly <Ienier,’’ and 
H<>race’.s rilem diysem.’^ Thi.s is 
adojited in .suhstanee hy Mr. E. 
Thomas, who poinls out that ruled i 
or rulcJcd is in Mali rat ti (see Mod’sworthy j 
s.v.) one-twelfth of an anna. But the 1 
words of Kliati Khan InOow .suggest ^ 
that tlie word may he, a corruptiem 
of the hazur(jj ‘hig,’ and ae.<*ording 
to Wilson, budrukh (s.v.) is u.s<m1 in 
Mahratti as a diale<*tie c,oiTupt,ion of 
huzurg. This dt‘rivation may he 
partially cormhorated hy tin* fact that 
at Mocha there is, or was former iy, 
a coin (whicK liad hecome a money 
of acjcount only, 80 to the dollar) chilled 
kahtTy i.c. ‘hig’ (set* OvhigtoHy 403, and 
Milhurny i, 98). If w(* (*oiihl attach 
any value to Pyravd’s .s]iidling — 
bouBUTuqnes — this would he in favour 
<>f the s?ime etymology ; as is also t.he 
form besbrg given hy Maiidelslo. [For 
a- full examination of the value, of the 
budgrook based on the, mo.st recent, 
authorities, see Whitewayy Rise of the 
Port. Powery p. 08.] 

^1^54 . — Jiazamcos at Maluco (Moluoca.s) 
'w—l tanga, at 60 rois to tho tanga, 5 tangas 
pardao. “Os qnaos bazarucos se fnz 


comtii do ‘200 caixa.s’* (/.fi. te tho tanga). — 
A. Nndcjty 41. 

[1581.— Basaruchies, IlarM, in liakf. 

800 SHROFF.J 

^ 1.598. -“They pay two Basarukes, which 
Is a.s much as a Hollander’s IJuit. . . , It is 
molten money of baddo Timio. '’—////? .'fcAoiiJ//, 
52, 69; [Hak. Soc. i. 180, 212J. 

1609. -“Le j)lus bus argent, sorit Basa* 
rucos . . . et '<ont fait do m.oivais Kshiin.'’ 

H tail inanity in Naciyatton IlfMan/bn't, 
i. .53/*. 

c. 1610. — ‘‘ 11 y eu a do plusiouns sortos. 
La })rounore o.st a}»)»ellce Bousuruques, 

I dont il en faut 75 pour iinc Tantprt', II y a 
i d autro BousUTUques vieillo.s, (bait, il en faut 
I 10.5 ]»onr lo Tau>j:iie. ... II \ a di; cotte 
' nuuinoyc qni cst do for ; d’.-iutrt' do caUiUy 
metal dodhine” (^<00 CALAY). -Pucfircl. ii. 

; SCO also 21 ; [Hak. Soc. li. tiSJ. 

1611. — “t)r a Viceroy coins t.tlse money ; 
for so I may call it, iis the }>ooplo lose by it. 
Kor copper is worth 40 .rtitafinus (see XERA- 
FINE) tho hundred weight, but they com 
1 tho basaruccos at the rate of 60 and 70. 
j The Moors on the other hand, keepiiior a 
j keen eye on our .ilfairs, and seeing what 
' a huge piotit there is. coin tiiere on the 
! maml.iiKl a gre.it (juantity of basarUCOS, 
and gr.Khially smuggle them into (roa. 

; making a pitful of gold.” -^''onio, iJinhtyti th> 

! Sti/datfa /*rt(ttrfi^ ]6S. 

1638. -“They have (at (Jombroon) a 
eerbiin (Jupjier Coin which they call Besorg, 
whereof 6 make a /V>/,s\ and 10 /5y/s makij 
a Chay {S/al/dt) vvhu'h is worth alKuit fx/. 
Kiigltsli.” — r. tfnd Tc. of J. H. Mandcfsftt 
Into tkf E. IndoSy E. T. 1669, p. 8. 

1672.- “Their coins (at Tanor in M.ilabar) 
... of (t(»pper, a. Buserook, 20 of which 
make ;i Fanain.”- - Fryt'c, 53. [He also spells 
the word Basrook. Soc (juotation under 
REAS.] 

1677.— “Kupees, i’loos and Budgrooks.” 
—LefOrs i\dcnf <tf fd<ar/es //. in Gfuirters of 

the E. /. Go.y p. in. 

3711.—“ The Budgerooks (at M Uhkat) are 
mixt Mettle, rather like Iron than anything 
I else, have a (Jross on one .side, and were 
coin’d by the Portuguese. 'Phirty v>f them 
make a silver MamotnUi. of abmit Eight 
Ponce Vtilue .” — Inn h/rCy 211. 

c. 1720-30. --“They (the Portuguese) also 
use bits of copper which they cab 
and four of those buzurgs p.iss for a j'nlus.'" 
-Klmfi Kluln. in Eft lot y v. 315. 

c. 1760.—“ At Uo.'i the .seeniphim is worth 
240 Pt)rtugal mot. or about Itwf. sterling ; 
2 rttes make a basaraco, 15 basaracos a 
chiihiy 42 iintinit a taumiy i Utnaos u tnini. 
2^ jxtrfU^H a p:igoda of gold .” — CUvosny i. 282. 

IS3<8. Only eight or ton load.s (of coffee) 
were imported tliis year, including two loads 
j of ‘Kopos’ (see COPECK), tho copi)©r cur- 
rency of Russia, known in this country by 
tho name of Bughrukclia. They are 
converted to the sjimo mses as copper.” — 
Eepurtfcam Kahuly by A. Euriies; in Ptmjah 
Tmdf 'Report y App. p. iii. 
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This may possibly contain stomc indication 
of the true form of this obscure word, t>ut 
I have derived no light from it myself. 
The Imdgrook was ai)parently current at 
Muscat down to the beginning of last cen- 
tury (see Milburn. i. 116 ). 

BXJDLEE, s. A siibstitiite in pul die 
or domestic service. II. hudll.^ ‘ex- 
change ; a person taken in exdiange : I 
a locum tenens\- from Ar. badul, ‘he I 
changed.' (See MUDDLE.) 

BIJDMASHy s. One following evil 
<*oiirses ; Vr. snjd ; It. malan- 

drino. Proj>erly had-uia^fah^ fr«nu V. I 
bad^ ‘evil,' and Ar. ‘means of' 

livelihood.' 

1844. — . . the repulation which .It>hn 
Jj/iwrenee acfjuired ... by the masterly 
iiiarueu’vring of a body of police with whom 
he descended on a ne^t of gitiiblcrs and cut- 
throats, * budmashes ’ of every description, 
and took them nil prisonei’s.” — Hot^worih 
tymrfh'a Lt/f vf Ixf. Lmn'run^ i. 178. 

1866. ™ “The tmth of the matter is that | 
I was foolish enough to pay these budmashes 
beforehand, and they have thnnvn me over.” 
— The Ba'iok Bungalow, by G. <). Tturelifan^ 
111 Fraaer, p. tlSf*. 

BUDZAT, s. H. from P. had:j7t, 
‘evil race,’ a low fellow, ‘a had lot,’ a 
blackguard. 

1866. — Chohnondffeti. Why the shaitaii 
didn’t you come before, you lazy old 
budzart?” — The Dawk Duuf/a/mv, p. lilo. 

BUFFALO, H. This is of course 
originally from tlui Latin buhidua, which 
we have in older Eiiglisli forms, hufflr 
and huff and bugle, through the French. 
The piVvSent form probably came from 
India, as it seems to lie tlie Port. 
hufalo. The projier meaning of bubal u.% 
jKteording to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind {^oj^aXis Avas a kind of 
African antelope) ; hut in Martial, as 
quoted, it would seem to liear tlui 
vulgar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

At an tiarly period of onr connection 
with India the nairje of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 
'vbo])s, ^buffalo humps.' (See also the 
quohition from Oviwjion.) Tlie buffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo tmgvcH are 
another matter, and an old luxury, fis 
lh(; tliird quotation shows. The ox 
having appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, the true Indian domestic 
buffalo was diff(>n‘iitiated as the ‘ icafcr 


buffalo,^ a phrase still maintained by 
tlie Britivsh soldier in India. This has- 
probably misled Mr. Blochiuaim, who- 
uses the term ^ water buffalo,^ in his- 
excellent Englisli version of the Ain 
{e.g. i. 219). We find the same jihrase 
in Barklcifa Five Years in Bulgaria, 
1876: “Besides their hulhicks every 
Avell-to-do Turk had a drove of water- 
buffaloes^^ {^2). Also ill Collingwood^^ 
Rambles of a A^afur(disf (1868), p. 43,. 
and in Aliss JUrd’s Golden Chersonese 
(1883), 60, 274. [The unscientific use 
of the word as a])])]ied to the American 
Bison is as old ms tlu‘ end of the 18th 
century (see N.E. I ).).'] 

The domestic butlalo i.'' apparently 
derived from the wild buffalo (Bubalus 
ami, Jerd. : Bos huhidus, Hlanf.), whoi^ 
favourite habitat, is iii the swampy site^ 
of the Sunderbuud.sand Fastern Bengal, 
Imtwliose hauntsextcud north castwwd 
to the head of the Assam v<illey, in the 
Terai west U> Omlh, and south nearly 
lo the (lodayerv ; n(>t lu'yond this in 
the Peninsula, though the animal is 
found in the north and north-wust of 
Ceylon. 

The domestic butlalo exists not only 
in India hut in .lava, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazandeian, Mesojiotainia, 
Babylonia, Adherbijan, Fgy]>t, 'J'urkey, 
j and Italy. Its flot*s not .seem to he 
know'll how or when it was introduced 
into Italy. — (See *Jlvhn.) [According 

j to the PJurycl. Brill, (9th ed. iv. 442), 
j it was iritroduci^d into Creece and 
I Italy towards llie clf)sc of the 6th 
century.] 

c, A.D. 70. — “ Unwbeit that country 
bringctli f(*rth certain kiinls of goodly great 
w'ild banifes : to wit the Hisoiites, nmined 
with a collar, like hions ; and the Vri [Urusk 
a niightio strong Ijea.'-t, and a swift, which 
the ignorant people call Bnjtes (bubalos), 
whereas indeed the /iftjffle is bred in Affrica, 
and cariuth some resemblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag.”- /V/ay, by /"A. Jlolfande, 
1. 199-200. 
e. A*D. 90. ~ 

“ Illc tulit gerninos facili cerviee juvencos 
lUi cessit atrox bubalUs atqiie biijon.” 

Martial, De BpecUiculis, xxiv. 
c. IfiSO, — “ Veneti mcrcatorc.s liAguus Bu- 
balorum, tanquam monsis optimaa, sale 
conditas, in magna copia Venetiaa mittunt.”' 
— Prospei'^i Alpin.l, JIht. Nat. AenyptL P. L 

p. 228. 

1585. — “ Here be many Tigers, wild Bufs, 
and groat store of wilde Foule. . ,** — A. 
Fitch, in Uakl. ii. 389. 

“Here are many wilde bilffes and Ele- 
phants.” — Jbld. 394. 
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Kinj? (Akbfir) hath ... as they 
tloe credibly rejiort, 1000 Klc))hiinta, 30,000 
horses, H0() tame decre, 800 coneiibine.s ; 
'^iK’h store i)f ounces, tif^ors, Buffles, cocks 
;iud llankcs, that it is very strange to sec.” 
380. 

T.58P. — “They doo plough and till their 
ground with kiiie, bufalos, and bullus.”— 
i\I> iidoZiiff (Mina, tr. by /*ai‘kn,\, ii. fiO. 

[c. i.m 
buffalo ar* 
i. 2<)3. 1 

]r)08. — “1’herejs also an infinite number I 
of wild buffs tli.'it go wandering about the 
desarts.” — ripaOtla, E, T. in //aihatn Co/i. 


of teak from India. It w^ems to I'e a 
corni])iion ()f the S])an. and Port, hajel, 
bajud^ baixely baxelki, from tlie Lati. vas~ 

; cellum (se-e Dkz^ Etym, W orterb, i. 439, 

I s. V.). (kjharruvias (1611) gives in liis 
S]). Diet. ^‘Baxaly rpiasi vaml” as a 
I generi<' name for a vessel of any kind 
1 going on tlni sea, and (jiiotes St. Isidore, 
.—Two intithods of .snaring the ! who idcntilies it With phaseluf^^ and 
i do.seribed in /l oj, Hlochinann^ tv. j whom we traiiserihe the ]KUSsage 

helow. It remains doiihtful wliether 
i this word was introduced into the East, 
hy the Portugn(*.se, or liad at an earlier 
i,f To/Ae/^'f, li.' MO. j date ])a.‘ist'd intf) Araliic marine use. 

* jiaik*— “The inhabitants (of Malabar) j The latter is mo.st ])rohahle. In Chrrm 
keep Tows, or buffalls.”-' I\ d’l/a Valtr, ! (c. 1561) this word occurs in the 


llak. Soc. ii. ‘2()7. 

lt)30. — “As to Kino and Buffaloes . . . 
th(*y l)e<uioarc the lloores of their houses 
with their dung, and tlniike the grouinl 
sanetifie<l by such ))oHution.”-- />/s- 

iot'n'it itf tit* iUniian liJiyain, 00-fil. 

1814. — “ We tin)ke eoaeh to LiA(*rin). thro’ 
tlie thvat Duke's uew l*arkc. full of hugi‘ 
eorke-trees ; the undur\v(»od all inyrtill.s, 
.iiuong>t which were many buffalos toeding. 
a kind of \eild o>, .short nos'd, horns re* 
ver.sud." -K('ilyu, Oet. ‘21. ^ 

1HG8. . . it produces Klephants in 

groat numher. o.\en and buffaloes” {faf/aros). 
Faria y i^naa. i. 18H. 


form poyVr, pi. jntjercs (j and x heing 
I interehangeahle in Sp. and Pori. 

I See Lendan^ i. 2, ]>]>. 592, 619, &<'.). In 
t Pinto we have another form. Among 
I the models in the Fisheries Exhibition 
j (1883), there was “A Zaroogat or 
i Bagarah from Aden.” [On the other 
hand Jhivton (Ac. Ah)//d.N’, i. 119) de> 

I ri\'(*s the word from tlie Ar. bofihlah, 
j ‘a .she-mule.’ Also .see BUDGEROW.} 

[ e. cst uavigium (piod 

’ nos corrupte baselum dieiinu.s. Do quo 
I Virgilnis; jdt((Si/i'(.” ~ 

mu. . . iK.Ui ,.f thi- Kind (,.f (Ken), j (>ny, AY//mo/. lil,. xix.^ 
ami tlie Buffaloes, arc reunarkable for a big | c. ir)39.- “ Tartida a nao pera Goa, 

piece of Flesh that rises above Siv Inehe.s “ - “ * 

between tlieir ShouWers, which is the 
choicest and dolientest piece' of Meat upon 
them, espe<'i.'i.llv put into a dish of I'.alau.”-- 
(hinqtuH, 

1808.— “ . . . the Buffala milk, and curd, 

.md butter simply rhnrncd and clarified, is 
in eoniimai use among tbe.se Indians, whilst 
the dainties of the t’ow Dair} is pre,senbed 
to valetndinarian.s, as Heeiic.s, and i)referred 
hy vieiecWis (a/V) appetites, or impotents alone, 
as that of the caprine and a.s.sine i.sal home.” 

- hrnnunand, of (ian raffni j A.e. 

1810.- 

“ The tank winch fed his tiidds was there. . . 

There from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat ; 

Only their no.strils raised to meet the air. 

Amid the shelt’ring element they re.st 


l''ernuL> de Morais . . . .sc'gnio sua viiigo na 
volta do porto do, Dabul, onde chegou ao 
outro dia as iiove boras, o tomando nelle 
liA paguel do .Malavares, eaiTegado de algo* 
dao c do ])imenta, j>oz logo a tormento o 
(.’apitano e o piloto delle, os quaes oonfes- 
sarao. , . I* into., eh. viii. 

1812.--“ /\s store and horse floats for that 
serviee, (’apt. (Oliver, 1 find, would prefer 
the l;«rgc cla.s.s iif native buggalas, by w-hieli 
so much of the trade of thi.s coa.st with 
Scuulo, (Hitch ... is carried on.” — »8Vr Cr. 
A}tht>i\ in hid, .\dniin. of Lord EUndm'ough^ 
222 . 

|19(X). — “ Ills tiny baggala, wdiich 
immnted leu tiny guns, is now cmj)loyed 
in trade.” — Unit, Sout}trrn< Arafda, 8.] 


BUGGY, s. In India this is a 
(How if lirhanm ix. 7. ; (two-w'heeltMl) gig w ith a hood, like the 
1878.— “ I had in my pos.so.s.sion a head of gentleman's cal' that w’a.s in vogne 
about 1830-40, 


a cow buffalo that moasiiroN 13 feet 8 inche.s 
in circiimference, and 8 feet 8 ine.hes be- 
tween the tips— the largest buffalo head in 
the worltl. ”—/*(,//(>/• in- Hr. Jiurmah, 

107. 

BUGGALOW, s. Mahr. haghi^ ha- 
U^ld. A name commonly given on the 
W. coast of India to Arab vessels of 
the old native form. It is also in 
<;ommon use in the Red Hm {hakaUl) 
lor tlii‘ largtif native ves.sels, all tmilt 


about 1830-40, before 
hriaighams came iu. Latham puts a 
(?) after thi' word, and the earliest 
i‘xamples that he gives are from the 
second <(uart(‘r of thi.s century (from 
Praed and 1. ^’Israeli). Though we 
trace the w’ord much further l)ack, we 
liave not dis(,'overcd its birthplace or 
etymology. Th(‘ word, though used in 
Englauo, has never been very common 
there ; it is better known both in 
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Ireland and in America. Littr6 gives 
hoghei as French also. The American 
buggy is defined by Noah Webster as 
“ a light, one-horse, four-wheel vehicle, 
usually with one scat, and with or 
without a calash-top.” Cfiithberrf Bede 
shows {N. d: Q. 5 ser. v. ]>. 445) that 
the adjective ‘buggy’ is used in the 
Eastern Midlands tor ‘ conceited.* This 
suggests a possible origin. “When the 
Hunterian spelling-controversy raged 
in India, a learned Member of (.V)uncil 
is said to have stated tliat lie approved 

the change iintil began 

to sjiell ouggy as hagi. Then he gave 
it up.” — Kentinge.) 1 have 

recently se^iii this s])elling in jnint. 
[The N.E.D. leaves the etymology un- 
settled, merely .saying that it has been 
connected with bqpe and hug. The 
earliest <|Uotation given is that of 1773 
lielow.] 

1773. — “'Thursday 3(i (June). At the 
sessions at Hicks's Hall two boys were 
indicted for dnving a post-coach and four 
against a single hursc-chai.se, throvNing out 
the driver of it, and breaking the chaise to 
pieces, dn.stice Welch, the ( Uiairiiian, took 
notice of the frecpiency of the brnti-sh cus- 
tom among the post drivers, and their in- 
aensibility in making it a matter of sjKjrt. 
ludicrously denominating mi.sehicf of this 
kind ‘Running down the Buggies.’ The 
prisoners w-ere sentenced to be confiTie<l in 
Newgate for 12 montlis.” — (i 
Mugazim^ xliii. 297. 

1789.- 

“ 8hdB.D(<mai')d corae with Biitt.s and tons 

And knock dow’n Epegrams and Puna f 

With Chairs, old Cots, and Buggies trick 
ye? 

Forbid it, Pheebua, and forlad it, Hicky ! ” 
In limgal May 13th. 

,, “ ... go twice round the Race- 

Ooursc as hard as we can sot logs to ground, 
but we are beat hollow by Bob Hrochet’s 
Horses driven by Miss Fanny Hardheart, 
who in her career oversets lim (Japias the 
Attorney in his Boggy. . . .” — In India 
Gazette,^ Dec. 23rd. 

1782. — “W'anted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 1.5 Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an hour .” — JruHa (Mzitta, F»cpt. 14. 

1784. — “For sale at Mr. Mann's, Rada 
Bazar. A Phaeton, a four-spring'd Buggy, 
and a two-spring’d ditto. . . ?*’ — Calvatta 
Oazdte, in Seioyi-Karr^ i. 41, 

1793.— “For sale. A good Buggy and 
Horae. . . .''--Bmnbay Omrier, Jan. ^h. 

1824.—“ , . , the Archdeacon's bug:gy 
and horse had every appearance of issuing 
from the back-gate of a college in Cambridge 
^g^^wnday morning .” — Hebert i. 192 (ed. 

[1837.— “'Hie vehicles of the pkice (Mong- 


hir), amounting to four Buggies (that is a. 
foolish term fur a cabriolet, but as it is the 
only vehicle in use in India, and as buggy is 
the only name for said vehicle, I give it up), 

. . . were assembled for our use.”— 

AV/rCa, ('p the Cimntry, i. 14.] 

c. 1838.™ “But substitute for him an 
average ordinary, uninteresting Minister ; 
obese, dumpy . . . ^vith a second-rate w'ife 
— dusty, deluiiie.sceut— ... or let him bo 
seen in one of those Sheni-Ham-nnd-Japhet 
buggies, made on Mount Aranit soon after 

the subsidence of the w.'itors. . . .” — H^ydney 

3rd Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

1848. — “ Moseph wants me to see if his— 
his buggy is at the door.’ 

“ ‘ What is a buggy, pa}^a ? ’ . ^ 

“‘It is a one-h{>rse palaiuiuin,' said the 
old gentleman, who was a wag in his way." 
— Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

ltS72. — “He drove his chargor in his old 
buggfy.”'"--l T'ruf Jiejormer, ei). i. 

1878. — “I don't like your now’ Bombay 
buggy. With much practice 1 have learned 
togotinb)it, I .am hanged if I can ever got 
out.” — Oo’tfaiid TimCrS o f India^ 4th Kob. 

1879. — “ Driven by that hunger for news 
which impels s}>ecial correspondents, he h.ul 
actually ventured to drive in a ‘spider,’ 
apparently a^ kind of buggy, from the 
Tugela to ('liiiglihovo."— Ma\ 
24 th. 

BUGIS, n.p. N ame gividi )>y the 
Malay. s l-o the dominant race of the 
i.slami of (Vlebes, originating in tln‘ 
S.-We.‘^tern liirrii of the island; the 
jKiople calling theinstdves IFugi. But 
llie name used to' he applied in tln‘ 
Archijielago to native .soldiers in 
Eurojiean service, raised in any of 
the islands. Compare the, analogous 
use of Telinga (q-v.) formerly in 
India. , 

[1615.— ‘‘All those in th» kingdom of 
Maeassjir . . . bositles Bugies, Mandcr aiul 
Tollova.’’ — Foalrr, Lfttera^ iii. 1.52.] 

1656. — “Thereupon the Holland, n'H re- 
solv’d U) anile their forces with the BOU- 
quises, that were in robellian against their 
Sovoraign.” -Ttunni^rt K. T. ii. 392. 

1688.— “Til cso Buggasses are a sort of 
warlike trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of India. I know not w’oJ! W'henee 
th(w come, unless from Macassar in the IhIo 
of Celebes.”— />«/////#> r, ii. 108. ' 

[1697. — ‘‘ . . . with the help of Bur- 
gesses. . . .” — Jlfdgfgy Biary, llalt. Soc. li. 
cxvii.] 

1758.— “The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Romssely, a French soldier of fortune. 
They consi,sted of nearly 700 Eurriiieans, and 
a.s many buggoaes, besides countiy trciopa.” 
— Narr. of Jhitch attempt in fioogly^ in 
Malmlnds Glim, ii. 87. 

1783.— “Buggesses, inhabitants of Celc- 
l>c.s.”— Fonrstj Voyagt* to Mcrgnif ]>. 59, 
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1783 ,— “Tho word Buggesa has hocome 
jiiTionf? Kiiropeans consonant to soldier, in 
the oast of India, as Sepoy is in the West." 
.^Ibid, 78. 

— “Wo had fallen in with a Heet of 
nine Buggdse proWa, ‘when we wont out 
tt>vvards Pulo Mancap.” — Lin'd Miuto In 
Jitdi'O, 279. 

1878. — “The Btlgis arc ovidontly a dis- 
tinct race from the Malays, ami come 
orif?inally from tho southern part t>f the 
Island of Celebes. yVra/-, 130. 

BULBUL, s. I’lu* word bulbul is 
originally Persiciu (no (b)ul)t intended 
to imitate tlu* bird’s note), and applied 
to a bird wbicb <loes duty with Persian 
for tho nightiugalo. Wliatevor 
tin* Persian bulbul may be correctly, 
the ap]>licalion of the, name to certain 
s]>eeies in India “has hsl to many 
mi{^(M)nceptions ahoiit their pow<*-rs of 
V(n(!e and song,” «iys Jm-dou. These 
species ludong to tlie family Brarlti- 
or sliort-legged thrushes, and 
the true bulhuh to the suh-family 
]\fcnonoiiune,^ ejj. gimera 11 (fpsipetny 
HinnixMA^ Alcurus^ ('friuiifn, /.ros, Kelu- 
firtla^ Eubbjnhty Brachipodi Otunmpiia, 
f^yaionotuH (P, pyfjui'u^^^ common llengal 
Ihdhiil ; }\ h/inn(frhouii, eommon 

.Madras Bulhiil). Anoth»*r suh-family, 
Phylloniiiliitiap^ contains various species 
which Jevdon calls grtm BulhuU. 

jA lady having af^Ued’' the late Lord 
liobertsori, a Judge of the<\>urtof So'^sion. 
‘“What sort of animal \s ih{) hu/Z-lndf ^ " ho 
replied, “ 1 snp}>f)sc, Ma'am, it must he the 
mate of tho cee-rco.”— 3r(i scr., .V. <1* 

81.1 

1784. — “We are fitcrally lulled to sleep 
by I’crsijin nightingales, ami cernsc to wonder 
that the# Bulbul, with a thousand tnlcs, 
makes such a figure in Persian poetry.” — 
/SVr ir. ./o/tr.v, ill Jff/noirs, kc,, ii. 37. 

1813.-“ Tho bulbul or PorHian nightin- 
gale. ... I never heard one that po.ssessod 
the charming varioty of the Knglish night- 
ingale . . . wln^her tho Indian bulbul and 
that of Iran entirely correspond 1 have some 
doubts.” — /brfx'iJ, Orinital Mtumura, i. fiU ; 
[2nd ed. i. 34], 

1848, --“‘It is one's nature to sing and 
the othor’.s to hoot,’ he said, laughing, ‘and 
with such a sweet voice as you have your- 
self, you mu.st belong to tho Bulbul faction.” 

Vanity •p'airy ii. ch. xxvii. 

BULQAR, BOLGAR, «. P. hulyhdr. 
The general Asiatic name fur what 
we call ‘ Russia heather,’ from the fact 
that the region of manufacture and 
export was originally Bolgh&r on the 
Volga, a kin^om whicii stood for 


many centuries, and gave place to 
Kazan in the beginning of the 15th 
(ientury. The word was usual also 
among Anglo-Indiriiis till the begin- 
ning of last century, and is still in 
native^ Hindustani " use. A native 
(mythical) account of the, manufacture 
i.s given in Baden - PoweWs Punjab 
Handbook^ 1872, and this fanciful 
etymology : “as the scent is derived 
from soaking in the pits (gMr)^ the 
leather is called Balghdr” (]>. 124b 

1298. —“lie bestows on each of those 
12,000 Barons . . . likewise a pair of boots ** 

Borgal, curiously wrought with silver 
thread.” —A/rt;ro /Wo, 2ud ed. i. 381. See 
als(i the note on this pas.siige. 

c. 1333. -“1 wore on my feet hoots (or 
stockings) of wool ; over the.se a pair of linen 
lined, and over all a thin })air of Bor^h&li, 

of liorso-leathcr lined with wolf .skm.”-- 
Ihu Batnftfy ii. 44r). 

[1614. — “Of your Bullgaiyau hides there 
are brought hither some 150.” — Foster,, 

L< ttf'rs, iii. t>7.] 

1623. - Otfer of Sheriff Preeman and Mr. 
(’oxe to furnish tho (.k)m]>any with “Bul- 
gary red hides.” MinutPit, in Sains^ 
bxry^ iii. 184. 

1624. — “Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
Ispahan to the E. I. Oo., have bartered 
morse-teeth and ‘bulgars’ for carpets.”— 
/hid. p, 268. 

1673. — “They carry also Bulgar-Hidos, 
which they form into 'Panks to bathe them- 
selves. ” — Frypr^ 31 , 

c. 1680. — “ Putting on a certain dross 
made of Bulgar-loather, stuffed with cot- 
ton.” — AV/r J1 uiaqhf't i n, iii. 387. 

1759. Among cx]>onsos on account of 
tfio Nabob of Bengar.s visit to Calcutta wc 
hud : 

“To 50 pair of Bulger Hides at 13 fxjr 
pair, Its. 702 : 0 : 0.”— /^oa<;, 193. 

1786. — Among “a very capitil and choict) 
assortment of Europe goods*’ we find “Bul- 
gar Hides.”— June 8, in *SVf«a- 
/w//*r, i. 177. 

1811. — “ Most of UH furnished at least one 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three <juarts, made of bulghar . . . 
or Russia - leather.” — IP. (hisriy'is Travels^ 

i. 247. 

In Tibotjin the word is bulhaii. 

BULKUT, .s. A large decked ferry- 
boat- ; froiu Telug. halLa, a board. 
(C. ?. Brown). 

BULLUMTEBR, s. Anglo-Sepoy 
dialect for ‘ Volunteer J This distinc- 
tive title was applied to certain regi- 
ments of the old Bengal Army, whose 
terms of enlistment embraced service 
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beyond sea ; and in the days ol* that 
.ariiiy various ludicrous stories were 
■current in connection with the name. 

BUMBA, s. H. hamha, trom Port. 
homha^ ‘a punip.^ Ha^.x (1631) gives: 

Bomba, orgauuiu pntuimaticum tpio 
aqua hauritur,” as a Malay word. 
Tnis is incorrect., of course, as 
to the origin of tlu*. Avord, hut it, 
.shows its early ado] it ion into an 
Eastern language. Tlu‘ word is a])- 
plied at Alnuedahad to the water- 
towers, hut this is modern ; [and so 
is the general application t»f the word 
in N. India to a canal distrilmlarv]. 

1572.— 

Alija, (lisse <> mo.«itre rijaiiicnto, 

Alija tudo ao mar, iiao falte ac-ordo 

Vsio oatros dar bomba, nao cie'^.sando ; 

A' bomba quo nos imo.s atif^amlo.’ ” 

Carnot'S, vi. 72 , 

By Burton : 

‘‘Heave!’ roared the Master witli u 
mighty roar, 

‘Hcav%> overboard your all, together’s 
the w'ord ! 

Others go work the pii!ni».s, and with a 
will : 

The pumps’ and .sharp, look sharj), before 
she till ! ’ ” 

BUIOiELO, S, A small fish, 
•abounding on all the coasts of India 
and the Archipelago ; Harpodon 
neherfMs of Bucli, Hamilton; the 
.wecific name being taken from the 
Bengali iianie nelmre. The lish is 
-a great delicacy Avhen fresh caught 
and fried. When dried it becomes 
the famous Bombay Duck {s(*e DUCKS, 
BOMBAY), wdiich is nuAv iniporU'(l into 
Ei^land. 

The origin of either name is fihscure. 
Molesworth gives the word as Mahratti 
with the sjjelliiig homhll, or bomhlln 
(p. 596 a). Bummdo occurs in the 
Supp. (1727) to Blutean’s Diet, in 
the Portuguese form hambulim, as 
“the name of a very savoury lish 
in India.” The same word harnhulim 
is also explained to mean ‘ hurtms 
pregas na my a a moda^ ‘ <’ertain plaits 
in the fashionable riitf,' but we know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Buck has 
an analogy to Digby Chicks> which are- 
sold in the London shoos, also^ a kind 
of dried fish, pilchards we believe, 
and the name may have originated 
in imitation of this or some similar 


English name. [The IMghy Ohuk is 
sjiid he a small herring cured in 
a peculiar manner at Biyhy, in Lincoln- 
shire : hut the American.^ derive them 
ivowi Diijhy m Nova Scotiu ; see 8 sen 
A', ct- (t.'vii. 247.] 

In an old diaiT of Chittagong River 
(by B. Plaisted, 1764, j)ul)li.shed by 
A. l)alrvm])le, 178o) wt* bml a point 
called Jhnnbello Point. 

1673. — ‘‘ (Ty) the Bny u, Mile lies Mas.'^i- 
goung, a great Fi-lnng-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fi-sh lalled Bumbelow, the 
Sustenance of the J’oorcr i^uri."- - Pti/cr. 67. 

178r>.~“My frioiMl (uMieral ( ’am])bell, 
(rovernor t)f Madras, ti-lb uic that they 
make Speldings in the Ka-st Indies, ])ar- 
tienlnrly at l5onib.iy, where they call them 
Bumbaioes." — .Vote by Bii'ia't'if in his Ttmr 
to t/n: Hehrhles, under .Xugust ISth, 1773. 

1810. — ‘‘The bumbelo like a large sand- 
eel ; it is dried in the sun, and is usually 
eaten at breakfast with kedgeree.’ 

Orafatm, 25. 

1813.-- Foil)es has bumbalo ; O). JAv//,, 
i. .53 ; [2ml ed., i. 36). 

1877. --“Bummalow or the dried 

tish still called ‘Honib.iN lliulv.’” llarUni. 
tiind Jtrri.s'tftfl. i. 68. 

BUNCUS, BUNCO, .. An old w^rd 
for cheroot. A})])urcnl.lv from tlu' Ma- 
lay 6 A*//. s-, ‘a wra]>pcr, biiiulle, thing 
wrapped.’ 

1711. — “Tobncc(» . . . for want, of Pi]>es 
they smoke in Buncos, a^ on the Conmaudd 
(bast. A Bunco i.'^ a little ’Fobaeco wra]iit 
up in the Lea.f of a '^Free, about the Bigness 
of one’s little Finger, tliey light one Knd, 
and draw the Smoke thro' the other . . . 
these ar(5 curiously made uji, and sold 20 or 
•30 in a bundle .” — Lock tan . 61. 

1726. — “After a meal, and on (*thor occa- 
sions it is one «)f their greatest delights, Imth 
men and women, old and young, to o«at 
Pinaag (areea), and to smoke tobacco, which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled np, and the men with a Corregorn (a 
little can or flower jiot) wliwreby they both 
tii.anage U) pass most of their time.” — 
Vatentijn, v. ('horom., .55. jf/omv/om is 
xMalay gnri-gitn, ‘a small earthenware {Kit, 
alHf> used for holding jirovisicins ’ {K/hi/tert). J 

„ (In the retinue of (Iramiees in 
Java) : 

“One with a coconut shell , mounted 
in gold or silver to hold their ttibacco or 
bongkooses {Lp, tobacco in rolled loaves).” 
— Vafentijtiy iv. 61, 

c. 1760. — “The tobacco leaf, simply 
rolled up, in about a finger’s length, which 
they call a bunCUB, and is, 1 fancy, of the 
same make as what the West Indians term 
a segar; and of this the Oentoos chiefly 
make use.” — Grose, i. 146. 
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BUND. s. Any artificial eiiiliaiik- 
ment, a dam, dyke, or causeway. H. 
band. The root is hotli Skt. (handh) 
and P., hut the common word, used as 
it is without aspirate, seems to have 
come from the latter. The word is com- 
mon in Persia {e.g. see BENDAMEEB). 
It is also naturalised in the Anj(lo- 
Ohinese ports. It is tliere applied 
•especially t,o the (mihanked <piay along 
the shore of the sett lemeiits. In Hong 
Kong alone this is called (not 6u?id, 
hut)^mm (Port, ^sllore’ [see PRAYA]X 
prohahlj^ aao])ted from Macao. 

1810.— “The p^reat Jjund or dyke.”— 
Williamson^ y. M . ii. ‘279. 

I860.— “The natives have a tradition that 
the destruction <»f the bund was ctfocted by 
a foreign enemy.” — Tt-nm nl's (Injlon^ ii. 504. 

1875. — “. . . it is pleasant to see the 
ndneso . . . being ]*r(»}»elled along the bund 
in their haiai carts.” — Thomson's Malact'o, 
&c., 408. 

1876. —“. . . vso T took a stroll on Tien- 

Tsin bund.” — flilb of Holden 

i. 28. 

BUNDER, H. P. bnndaff a laiiding- 
]>lact‘ or (piay ; a st'-aport ; a liaihour ; < 
(and sometimes also a custom-housi‘). j 
Tlie old Ital. mUa, mo<l. syu/o, is t.he 
nearest eiiuiwilent in most of the 
seiise.s that occurs to us. VVe havt* ' 
(c. 1565) tlie. M'tr-handai\ or Port 
Master, in Sitid (EJliot^ i, 277) [< f. 
Shabunder]. The *IA)rtugues<‘ often ! 
wrote the word bandel. Bunder is ; 
in S. India the jiopiilar nativt* naim* 
of Masulipatam, or Machli -bandar. 

c. 13-H.--'“The profit of the treasury, i 
which th#y (*all bandar, consists in the I 
right of Vuiying a cortivin portion of all sorts 
of ciargo at a fixed price, wdi ether the good.^ 
l»e only worth that or more ; and tJiis is 
called the Laivof Ihmdar." — Ihn Batnta^ 

iv. 120. 

c. 1846. — “Ho^we landed at the bandar, 
which is a largo collection of house.s on the 
«ea*shoro.” — Ibul, 2‘28. 

1552. — “Coga-ritar sent word U> Affonzo 
d’AlboqueniUo that on the coast of the 
main land opposite, at a jiort which is called 
Bandar Angon . . . wore arrived two aiii- 
bassadoru of the King of I8hiraz.” — Uarros^ 
Tl.ii. 4. • 

[1616.— “ Besides the Manger in intercept- 
ing our boats to and from the shore, &c., | 
their firing from the Banda would bo with 
much difficulty.” — Foster ^ Letters^ iv. 328.] 

1673. — ‘‘We fortify ’"Jour Houses, have 
Bunders or Bocks for our Vessels, to which 
belong Yards for Seamen, Soldiers, and 
Mores.”— i^Vycr, 116. 


lcS09. — “Uu the new bunder or pier.” — 
Maria Graham^ 11. 

[1847, 1860. — Reo quotiitions under 

APOLLO BUNDER.J 

BUNDEB-BOsAT, s. A boat in use 
on the Bombay and Madras ciwxst for 
communicating wdtli ships at anchor, 
and also much eni])loyed by ollicers of 
the civil departments (Salt, &.c.) in 
going u]> and down the coast. It is 
rigged as Bp. Heber describe.?, with a 
1 cabin «amidslji])s. 

j 1825.— “Wo crossed over . . . in a stout 
I boat called hero a bundur boat. 1 suppose 
from *■ bundur' a harbour, with two masts, 
and two lateen '^ails. . . .” - I/eber, ii. Til, 
cd. 18 1 L 

j BUNDOBUST, s. P..Il.-5anrf-o- 
I hasi^ lit. ‘tying and binding.’ Any 
j system or mode of regulation ; dis- 
; ci]dine ; a revenue settlement. 

[1768. —“Mr. Kmiibold advises us . , . 
he proiKises making a tour through that 
province . . . arui b> settle tlie Bandobust 
for the cu'^uing yeiw." —Diter to th^ourt of 
Dmehn'Sf in Verelsf ViriL* of Bengal^ App. 
77.j 

e. 1813. Tliere must be hahut achch'/id 
bandolnusl {t.c. \erv good order or discip- 
line) in your country,” said an aged 
KhrinMtma (in llindustiini) to one of the 
j»resont writers. “ When I have gone to the 
Sandheads to meet a \oung gontlomun from 
Hddgat. if 1 gave him a cup of tea, HanU 
(ii.ni'if .said ho. Three months aftorw'ard'^ 
this was all changed ; bad language, violciiee, 
no more lanki." 

1880. — “There is not a more feixrful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy creature, w'hosc mind is a j>erfoct 
blank regarding Foufdari and Bazido*- 
bast. . . ."—Ah Baha\ 181. 

BUNDOOK, S. H. hamhU', from 
Ar. InuidiU'. The common H. term 
for a musket or matchlock. The history 
of tlie word is very curious. Bund)U\ 
pi. b((uddil\ was a naim‘ ajiplied by the 
Arabs to filberts (as some allege) be- 
cause they came from Vv.mvo (Ban-ad ik, 
comp. German Feneth'g). The name 
was transhuTed to the uut-like pellets 
.sliot from croRs-bows, and thence the 
cross-hows or arhhists Yi^e.re cialled 
hunduk, elli])tically for i'aus a/-6., 
*])ellet-l)ow’.’ From cross- laws the 
name was transferred again to fire- 
arms, its in the jmrallel ciise of arque- 
bus. [Ajl-Bandukani, ‘ the man of tht* 
pellet-l)ow,’ was one of the names by 
which the Caliph Harun-al-Rashid 
was known, and A1 Zahir Bayhars 
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al-Bandukdari^ the fourth Baharite 
Boldan (a.D. 1260-77) was so entitled 
hecaj^se he liad been slave to a Banduk- 
dar, or Master of Ai*tillery (Burtm., 
At. Nights, xii. 38).] 

11875.—** BaadAqis, or orderlies of the 
Maharajji, carrying long guns in a kxise red 
cloth cover,”— Jimmoo and Kashvnr. 

74 .] 

4}X7NaALOW, s. H. and Mahr. 
hangld. The most usual class of house 
occupied by Europeans in the interior 
of India ; being on one story, and 
covered by a pyramidal roof, which 
in the normal bungalow is of thatch, 
but may be of tiles without impairing 
its title to be called a bungalow. Most 
of the houses of ofticers in Indian can- 
tonments are of this character. In 
refei^nce to the style of the house, 
hwigalow is sometimes em})loyed in 
contradistinction to the (usually more 
pretentious) pucka house; by which 
latter term is implied a masonry house 
with a {terraced roof. A hungahijo may 
also be a small building of the type 
which we have described, but of 
temporary material, in a garden, ^n a 
terraced roof for sleeping in, &c., &c. 
The word has idso been adopted by 
the French in the East, and by 
Europeans generally in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. 

Wilioii writes the word hdngld., 
giving it as a Btmgarf Avord, and as 
probaoly derived from Banga, Bengal. 
This is fundamentally the etymology^ 
mentioned by Bp. Heber in his Jourrml 
(see below), and that etymology is cor- 
roborated by our first quotation, from 
a native historian, as well as by that 
frcmoi F, Buchanan. It is to be re- 
membered that in Hindustan proper 
adjective ‘ of or belonging to 
Bengal' is constfintly pronounced as 
hang^W'or hangld. Thus one of the 
era 3 used in E. India is distinguished 
as the Bcmgld era. The probability is 
that, twhen Europeans began to build 
houses of this character in Behar and 
Upper India, these were called Bangld 
or *Beti^l-fashion' houses; that the’ 
name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves ana their follower^ and so 
was brought back to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 
t‘‘In Bengal, and notably jn the 
districts near Galcuttiu native houses 
to this day are divided ihto 
dum^chalcsi^ and Bangala^ or ^ight- 


roofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
common huts. The first term does- 
not imply that the house has eight 
coverings, but that the roof has four 
distinct sides with four more projec- 
tions, so as to coiner a verandah afli 
round the house, which is s([uare. The 
Bangala, or Bengali house, or bungalow 
has a sloping roof on two sides and two 
gable ends. Doubtless the term waa 
ti|ken up by the first settlers in Bengal 
from the native styhi of edifice^ wiis 
materially imj)roA^ecl, and was thence 
carried to other parts of India. It is 
not necessary to aasuine that the first 
bungalows were erected in Beliar.” 
{Satunkty Iter., 17tb April 1886, in a 
review of the first ed. (d this book).] 

A.H. 1041~a.D. 1633. — “ Under the nile of 
the Bengalis {darakd-i-HangHflydn) a party 
of Frank rnorchant^, who are inhalatants of 
Sundfp, came trading to SiitgiCnw. One kos 
above that place they occupied some ground 
on the banks of the estuary. Under the 
pretence that a building was necessary for 
their transactions in buying and selling, they 
i erected several houses in the Bengali stylc.^* 
— BddsInVindma, in BKIot, vii. 31. 

c. 1680. — In the tracing of an old Dutch 
chart in the India Office, which nmy be 
assigned to about this date, as it has no 
indication of Calcutta, wo find at Hoogly: 

“ Oiigfi . . . Holhudzo Logie . . . Baxi^laer 
of SpeelhugSy** i.e. “llcK)g!y . . . Tlutch 
Factory . . . Bungalow, or Pleasure-houso,” 

1711. — “ Mr. Ilerrivgy the Plloi\<<y IMrectiom 
for bringing of Ships dotm. the Hirer of 
Hugh! eg. 

** From Hull Oaf all along the Hughfeg 
Shore until below the Nm Olameg almost 
as far as the Dvich Bungelow lies a Sand. 

. . — Thorvitorvy The Bnglish Biloty Pt. III. 

p. 54. 

1711. -** A"a«// Bungelo or ifedds Ban- 
galla River lies in this Reach (Tanna) on 
the Larboard side. . — Ibid. 56. Hie place 

in the chart is Nedds Bengalla, and seema 
to have been near the present Akra on the 
Hoogly. 

1747.— “Nabob’s Camp^iear the Hedge 
of the Bounds, building a Bangallaa, raising 
Mudd Walls round the Camp, makiiw Oun 
Carriages^ &c. . . . (Pagodas) 65 : 10 : 78.’* 
— Acet. oj Exiretjordinary Charges . , . Janu- 
ary, at F<frt St, Davidy MS. Records in Jkdia 
Office, 

1758.—** I was talking with my, friends in 
Dr. Fullerton’s bangla when news came of 
Ram Narain’s being defeated.”— jSWV 
qheri/ny ii. 103. 

1780.— * * To be Sold or Let, A Commodi- 
ous Bimgalo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Road leading from the Hosintal to 
the Burying Oround, and directly ^poeite 
to the Avenue in front of Sir Elijah Impey’e 
House. . . India Gazetie, Deo. 2B, 
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1781*83.— *‘BunK«lows are buildings in 
India, generally raised on a base of brick, 
one, two, or three fciot from the ground,fand 
consist of only one story ; the plan of them 
usually is a largo room in the center for an 
eating and sitting room, and rooms at each 
-corner for sleeping; the whole is covered 
with one general thatch, which comes low 
to each side ; the spaces between the angle 
rooms are mnm4if'r8 or open porticoes . . . 
sometimes the center virandei's at each end 
are converted inb^ roonis.” — Hodges^ TniMs^ 
146. 

1784, — “ To be let at Chinsurah . . , ^Fhat 
large and commodious House. ... The outr 
buddings are — a warehouse and two large 
hotde-cmiMihs, 6 store-rooms, a cook-r(x>m, 
and a garden, with a bungalow near the 
house.” — Cal, Gcu^tte,, in ikton-Karr^ i. 40. 

1787. — “At Barmokpore many of the 
Bungalows much damaged, though none 
entirely destroyed.” — Ibid, p. 213. 

1793. —“ . . . the bungalo, or Summer- 
house. . . />iro?a, 211. 

,, “For Sale, a Bungalo situated 
between the two Tombstones, in the Island 
of Ooulaba .” — Bombay Courier, Jan. 12. 

1794. — “The candid critic will not how- 
ever exj:>ect the parched plains of In^ia, 
or bungaloes in the land-winds, will hardly 
tempt Hie Aonian maids wcjut ^to disport on 
ttie banks of IHber and Thames. . . .” — 
Hugh Boyd, 170. 

1809. — “We came to a small bunralo or 
garden-house, at the point of the hill, from 
which there is, 1 think, the finest view 1 
ever saw.”— i/ainVc (/raJmu, 10. 


c, 1810, — “The style of private edihceH 
that is proper and peculiar to Bengal con- 
sists of a hut with a went rtK>f constructed 
of two sloping sides which meet in a ridge 
forming the segment of a circle. . . . This 
kind of hut, it is said, from being peculiar 
to Bengal, is called by the natives Bauggolo, 
a name which has been somewhat altered 
by Kuropeans, and applied by them to all 
their buimings in the cottage stylo, although 
none of them have the projier shai>e,. and 
many of them are excellenlf brick houses,” 
— BwtbawivCs Dumg^ore (in JUantern India, 
ii. 922). 

1817.— “The Yoril^bangafa U made like 
two thatched houses or bangalas, placed 
side by side. . Those temples are dedi- 
^ted to different gods, but are not now 
frequently seen in Bengal.”— IFarrf'i i/tw- 
doos, Bk. II. ch. i. 


1^18,— “As soon as the sun is dowi 
gP over to the Captain’s bungalow.’ 
—i/rs Sjerwoorf. Biori€3, &c., ed. 1873, p. 1 
The ongiual editions of this book oontaii 
JW^ving of “The Captain’s Bungsdov 
Cawnpore” (<j. 1811-12), which showi 
Wt no material change has occurred ii 
the oharacter of such dwellings down to tin 
present time. 

1821— ** The house itpelf df Banuokpori 
hwmmodates lord Amherst* 
215 end hi^s aides^e*oamp am 

visitort ^eep in bungalows built at somi 


little distance from it in the Park. Bunga- 
low, a corruption of Bengalee, is the general 
name in this country for any stnn^re in 
the cottage style, and only of one^floor. 
Some of these are spacious and comfortable 
dwellings. . . .*' — Ileher, od. 1844, i. 33. 

1872. — “ L*emplacement du bungalou 
avait 6t6 choisi avoc un soin tout parti- 
culier.”— des /)e?v; Mondes, tom., 
xcviii. 930. 

1876.— “l*he little groups of officers dis- 
persed to their respective bungalow# to 
dress and breal^fast .’' — The Dilmnma, ch. i. 

[In Oudh the name was specially 
applied to Fyzabad. 

[18.58. — “Fyzabad . . . w-as founded by 
the first rulers of the reigning family, and 
called for some time Bungalow, from a 
bungalow which they built on the verge of 
the stream.” — l^lernutn, Journtnj through the 
Kiivgdom of Oadh, i. 137.] 

BUNGALOW, DAWK-, s. Arest- 
liouse for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, formerly maintained (and still to 
a reduced extent) by the piiternal care 
of the Government of India. The 
materiel of the accommodation was 
humble enough, but comprised the 
things essenti/u for the weary traveller 
— shelter, a bed and table, a bath- 
room, and a servant furnishing food 
at a very moderate cost. On principal 
lines of thoroughfare the.se bungalows 
were at a distance of 10 to 15 miles 
apirt, so that it was possible for a 
traveller to make his journey 
marches without carrying a tent. On 
some less frequented roadi they were 
40 or 60 miles apart, adapted to a 
night^s run in a palankin. 

18.53.— “D&k-buxi|Bral0W8 have been de- 
scribed by seme Oriental travellers as the 
‘ Inns of India.* Playful satirists ! ” — Oai"- 
feld, ii, 17. 

1866.— “The Bawk Bungalow; or, Is 
hi.s Appointment Pucka ? By O. O, 
Trevelyan f in Froueds Magasiuef' vol. 73, 

p. 215. 

1878. — “I am inclined to think the value 
of life to a dak bunmlow fowl must be 
very trifling.” — /n my Indian Qaident 11, 

BUNGY, s, H. Wmigl. The name 
^of a low caste, habitually employed as 
sweepers, and in the lowest menial 
officer the man being a house sweeper 
and dog-boy, [his wife an 
Its members are found thr(%kmt 
Northern and Western Indi% tmd 
every European household a 
servant of this class. Thf ‘collo<).uial 
application of the term to sndli 
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servants is however peculiar to Bombay’, 
[but the word is comnioiily used m 
the ^N.W.P. but always with a 
contemptuous significance]. In the 
Bengal Pry. he is generally called 
Meiltar (q.v.), and by politer natives 
Halalidior (see HALALCORE), &c. In 
Madras toU (see TOTY) is the usual 
word ; [in W. India Dher or Dhed], 
Wilson suggests that the caste name 
maV be derived from bhang (see BANG), 
ana this is possible enough, as the 
class is generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating arugs. 

1826. — “The Kalpa or Skinnor, and the 
Bunghee, or Swooper, are yet one step 
below the — Tr. Lit. S<tc. Bonihayy 

iii. 362. 

BUNOW,s. and V. H. bandOy used 
in the sense of ‘pre])aration, fabrica- 
tion,* &c., but properly the imperative 
of bandndy ‘ to make, prepare, fabricate.* 
The Anglo-Indian wora is applied to 
anything fictitious or factitious, ‘a 
cram, a shave, a sham * ; or, as a verb, 
to the manufacture of the like. The 
following lines have been found among 
old papers belonging to an officer who 
was at the Court of the Na^\ab Sa*adat 
’Ali at Lucknow, at the beginning of 
the last century 

“ Young Grant and Ford the other day 
Would fain have had some SiK)rt, 
ut Hound nor Beagle none had they, 

Nor aught of Canine sort. 

A luckles.s Parnj * came most pat 
When Fcihd — we’ve Dqjjs enow ! 

Here Maitre-^Kaum avr Docmi ko Kant 
JM 1 Terrier bunnow ! ’ f 
** So Saadut with the like design 
(I moan, to form a Pack) 

To ***** t gave a Feather fine 
And Red Omt to his Bjick ; 

A Persian Sword to clog his side, 

* And Boots Hussar sm-nyak^X 

Then eyed his Handiwork with Pride, 

Chyipf mya bimnayah I ! !”§ 

**Appoiited to be said or sung in all 
Mosques, Mutbs, Tuckeahs, or Eedgahs 
within the Ri^erved Dominions.”!! 

1868.— ^‘Yoti will see within a week if 

* /.i. F^ri&h dog. 

t MebtSr ! cut his ears and tail, quick ; 
coe« a Terrier!” 

t All new. 

§ “ See, T have a MsjOr 1” 

11 The writer of these Jtnee is teUeved to have 
been Ca#ain Robert Sklrvlng, of Croys, GMloway . 
a brother of Archibald Sktrvlng. a Scotoh artirt of 
repute, and the sou of Archlbala Starving, of Bast 
ibothian, the author of a once Dunous wjlad on 
the battle % Prestonpans. Captain Starring 
served in the Behgal smy tvom about 1780 to 
IIW, and diS abou¥}840« 


this is anything more than a banau.'* — 
Oakjieldy ii. 58. 

[1870. — “ Wo shall bo satisfied with choos- 
ing for illustration, out of many, one kind 
of benowed or prepared evidence.”— CVieucrs, 
Med. Jurisprud.j 86.] 

BURDWAN, n.p. A town 67 m. 
N.W. of Calcutta — Bardminy but in 
its original Skt. form Vardhamdna, 
‘thriving, prosperous,* a name which 
we find in Ptolemy {Bardaniana)^ 
though in another part of India. 
Some closer approximation to the 
ancient form must have been current 
till the middle of 18th century, for 
Holwell, writing in 1766, speaks of 
“ BurdwaUy the }>rincipal town of 
Burdcmann” (Hist. Events, &c., 1. 112 * 
see also 122, 125). 

BUBGHEB. Tliis word has three 
distinct applications. 

a. s. This is only used in Ceylon. 
It is the Dutch word burger^ ‘citizen.* 
Tlie Dutch admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people were distinguished by 
this name from pure natives. Tlie 
word now indicates any persons who 
claim to be of partly European descent, 
and is used in the same sense as ‘ half- 
caste^ and ^Eurcman^ in India Proper. 
[In its higher sense it is still used by 
the Boers of the Transvaal.] 

1807. — “The ^ejftor part of them were 
admitted by the Dutch to all the privileges 
of citizens under the denomination of 
Burghers. ”~Gorff<a«r, iJese. of Ceylon. 

1877. — “About 60 years tigo the Burghers 
ijf Ceylon occupied a |x>sition similar to that 
of the Eurasians of India at tb*^ present 
moment.” — Calcutta Review, cxvii. 180-1. 

b. n.p People of the NilAexry 
Hills, pro])erly Badagas, or ‘North- 
erners.’ — See under BADEGA. 

c. s. A rafter, H. baigd. 

BUBKIJNDAITZE, s. An armed 
retainer ; an armed policeman, or 
other armed unmounted employ^ of a 
civil demrtment; from Ar.*-P. htwJk- 
anddz, ‘lightning-darter/ a word of 
the same class as jdn-hdZy &c, [Also* 
see BtrXERBY.] 

1726. — “2000 men on foot, called Blr- 
oandes, and 2000 pioneers to m^e the 
road, called Bieldara (see BlIiDAB)/ — 
Valmlijn, iv. SuraMe, 276. ' 

1798,— “Capt. l^elsh has succeeded in 
driving the Bengal Berkeudoggett mi of 
Assam/*— ii. 207. ^ 
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1794,— “Notice is hereby given that iMjr- 
sons desirous of sending escorts of bur- 
kundazes other armed men, with 
merchandise, are to apply for passports.”— i 
fn S^i Karr, ii. 189. 

[1882.— “The whole line of march is 
guarded in each procession by burkhand- 
haxs (matchlock men), who Hrc singly, at 
intervals, on the way.”— J/r# Meer Hamm 
Mi, i. 87.] 

BURMA, BURMAH (with BUR- 
MESE, &c.) n.|). The name hy which 
we designate the ancient kingdom and 
nation occupying the centrar Ijasin of 
the Irawadi River. “British Burma” 
is constituted of the i)rovinces con- 
(piered from that kingdom in the 
two wars of 1824-26 and 1852-53, viz. 
(in the first) Arakan, Martaban, Temis- 
seriin, and (in the second) Pegu. 
[Upper Burma and the Shan States 
were annexed after the third war of 
1885.] 

The name is taken from Mran-ma, 
the national name of the Biirme.se 
]>eople, which they tliemselves generally 
pronounce Bam-rrut, unless when .speak- 
ing formally and emphStically. Sir 
Arthur Phayre consider.s that tfiis 
name was in all probability adopted 
by the Mongoloid tribe.s of the Upper 
ri’awadi, on their conversion to Biuiah- 
ism hy missionaries from Oangetic 
[ndia, and is identical with that 
(Erdm-vui) by whjch the lirst and 
holy inhabitants of the world are 
styled in the (Pali) Buddhi.st Seri})- 
tures. Brahma-dmt was the term 
a])plied to the country by a Singhale.se 
monk returning thence to Ceylon, in 
conversation with one of the present 
writers. It is however the view 
of Bp. Bigandet and of Prof. Forch- 
hammer, supporU^d by considerable 
arguments, that Mran, Myaii, or Mymi 
was the original name of the Burme.se 
people, and i& traceable in the names 
given to them by their neighbours ; 
^•9* by Chinese Mien (and in Marco 
Polo) ; by Kakhyens, Myen or Mren; 
by Shans, Mdn; by S'gaw Karens, 
Rwuo; by Pgaw Karens, Paydn; by 
Paloungs, Pwrdn, &c.* Prof. F. con- 
siders that Mran-m<^ (with this hono- 
rific suffix) does not date beyond the 
14th century. Qn J. R A, Soc, (1894, 
p. 162 Mr. St John suggests 

t hat th e word Myamma is derived 

* iirgues further tlwt the original 

5!22? with «t', wwS, or fm as a pro- 

*wwinal accent 


fix)m mycm, ‘swift,’ and mu, ‘.strong,’ 
and was taken as a soubriquet by the 
l>eople at some early date, perh4>s in 
the time of Anawrahto, a.d. 1150.] 

1516.— “Having passed the Kingdom of 
Bongale, along the coast which turns to the 
South, there is another Kingdom of (lentiles, 
called Berma. . . . ITiey frequently are at 
war with the King of Poigu. We have ni> 
further information respecting this country, 
because it has no shipping. 181. 

( ,, “Venna.” See quotation under 
ABAKAN. 

[1.5t38. — “But the war lasted on and the 
BramS.s took all the kingdom.”— C'ormt, 
iii. 851.] 

l.>13. — “And folk coming to know of the 
secrecy with which the hjrco was being 
de.spatched, a great desire took possession 
of all to know whither the Governor in- 
tended to send so largo an armament, 
there being no Rumis to go after, and 
nothing being known of any other cause 
why ships .should be despatched in secret 
at such a time. So S{)me gentlemen spoke 
of it to the Governor, and much importuned 
him to tell thorn whither they were going, 
and the Governor, all tho more bent on 
concealment of his intentions, told thorn that 
j the expedition was going to Pegu to fight 
I with tho Bramas who had taken that 
Kingdom.” - Ibid. iv. 298. 

c. 1545. — “ How the Kiny Brani^ under- 
took the confluent of this kingdom of Sido 
(Siam), and of whut happened till his arrivaf 
at the Cdg of Odid,*' — F. M. Pinto (orig.) 
cap. 185. 

[1553.— “Bremd.” See quotation under 
JANOOMAT.] • 

1606,— “Althoi^h one’s whole life were 
wasted in describing the superstitions of 
these Gentiles — the Pogus and the Bramas 
— one could not have done with the half, 
therefore 1 only treat of some, in passing, 
as I am now about to do.” — C om to, viii. 
cap. xii. 

[1639. — “His (King of Pegu’s) Guard 
consists of a great number of Souldiers, 
with them called Brahmans, is kepla nt 
the second Port.” — Matvdelslo, Travels, E. T. 
ii. 118.] 

1680.— “ Articles of to bo 

proposed to tho Kii^ of Barma and Pegu, 
in behalf e of tho Ei^Hsh Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in thole oountrys.”— 
Ft, St, Oeo, Cons., in Rotes and Exts,, lii. 7. 

1727.— The Dominions of Barma are at 
present very large, reaching from Moravi 
near Tanacerin, to the Province of Yunan 
in Ohinaf—A, Hamilton, ii. 41. 

1759.— “ The Bfiraghmahs are much more 
numerous than the Peguese and more ad- 
dicted to commerce; even in Pegu their 
numbers are 100 to 1.” — I^etter in Dmvymple, 
0, R,, i. 99. The writer appears desirous 
to convey by his unusual l|p|Uing some 
accurate reproduction of the name im he 
had heard it. His te^mony as to the 
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predominanoe of Burmese in Pegu, at that 
date even, is remarkable. 

[1763,— “ Bunnali.” See quotation under 

MUNNEEFORE. 

[1767.—“ Buraghmagh." See quotation 
under SONAPARA]^. ^ 

[1782. — “ BalunanB. See quotation under 

GAXrrAMA.] 

1793. — “Burmsdl borders on Pogu to the 
north, and txscupies both banks of the river 
as far as the frontiers of China.” — RenneH's 
Memoirt 297. 

[1795. — “Birman.” See quotation under 

8H^. 

[c. 1819. — “ In fact in their own language, 
their name is not Burmese, which we have 
borrowed from the Portuguese, but 
Biamma.” — Sanyet'mam^ 36.] 


BURRA-BEEBEE, s. H. hafi hihl, 
‘Grande dame.’ This is a kind of 
slang word applied in Anglo-Indian 
Hociety to the lady who claims pre- 
cedence at a party. [Nowadays karl 
Mem is the term apphed to the chief 
lady in a Station.] 

1807. — “At table I have hitherto been 
allowed but one dish, namely the Burro 
Bebee, or lady of the highest rank.” — 
Lord Minto m Indin, 29. 

1848.— “The ladies carry their burrah- 
bibiship into the steamers when they go 
to England. . . , My friend endeavoured in 
vain 5) persuade them that whatever their 
social importance in the ‘City of Palaces,' 
they would be Imt small folk in London.” 
— dhmv Chow^ by Vwonntm Falkland, i. 92. 


[BXTBBA-DIN, .s. H. hard-din, A 
* great day,’ the term applied by natives 
to a great festival of Europeans, par- 
ticndarly to Christmas Day, 

[1880.— “This being the Burra Din, or 
great day, the fact of an animal being shot 
wag interpreted by the men as a favourable 
augury.”— .BaW, Jungle Life, 279.] 

iUBBA-EHANA, s, H. hard 
Jchdna^’ y^ig dinner’; a term of the 
same chatisicter as the two last, applied 
to a vast and solemn entertainment. 

[1880.-*-“ To go out to a burra khana, 
or big dinner, whiob is succeeded in the 
same or some other house by a larger 
evening party ,”— Abode of Snow, 
61.} 

BIJBBA8AHIB. H. ‘great’; 
‘the great (or Masteirk^ a term 
constantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the elder brother, iu a station to in- 
dicate the OoUeptpr, Commissioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recc^- 
nised head of the society, or in a depart- 


ment to designate the head of that 
department, local or remote. 

[1889. — “At any rate a few of the grefit 
lords and ladies (Burra Sahib and Burra 
Mem Sahib) did speak to me without being 
driven to it.” — Lady Dufferin, 34.] 

BURRAMPOOTBR, n.p. Properly 
(Skt.) Brahmaputra (‘.the son of 
Brahmii ’), the great river Brahmputr of 
which Assam is the valley. Rising with- 
in 100 miles of the source of the Ganges, 
these rivers, aft.er being sej>arated by 
17 degrees of longitiuie, join before 
entering the sea. There is no distinct 
recognition of this great river by the 
ancients, but the IHardanes or Oidanee, 
of Curtius and Strabo, described as a 
large river in the remoter parts of 
India, abounding in dolphins and 
crocodiles, represents this 

river under one of its Skt. names, 
Hlddini. 

1652. — Barros docs not mention the name 
before us, but the Brahmaputra scorns to be 
the river of Caor, which travcraing the 
kingdom so called (Gour) and that of 
Comotay, anri^that of OiroU ( see S ILHET), 
is.sues above CkUigdo (see CHITTAGONG), 
in that notable ami of the Ganges which 
passes through the island of Sornagam. 

c, 1590. — “There is another very laige 
river called Berhumputter, which runs from 
Khatai to Coach (see COOCH BEHAR) and 
from thence through Ba’^ohah to the sea.” 
— Ayeen. Akherrii (Gladwin) ed. 1800, ii. 6 ; 
[ed. Varre^^, ii. 121]. » 

1726.— “Out of the same mountains wc 
see ... a great river flowing which . . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
easterly one on account of its size is calleil 
the Great Barrempooter.”— Fa/enf^yn, v. 
154. 

1753. — “Un pou au-dessous de^Oaka, le 
Gange est joint par une grosse rivifero, qui 
sort de la frontiere du Tibet. Le nom de 
Bramanpoutre qu’on lui trouve dans <^ueL 
(lues cartes est une corruption de celui de 
Brahmaputren, qui dans le lai!^age du 
pays signifie tirant son origine de Brahma.” 
'-LAnville, Fclmrdsseimns, 62. 

1767. — “Just before the Ganges falls into 
ye Bay of Bengali, it receives the BamU* 
putrey or Assam River. The Assam River 
IS larger than the Ganges . . . it is a perfect 
Sea of fresh Water after the Junction of the 
two Rivers, , . .” — MS, Letter of James 
Rennell, d. 10th March. 

1798.-“, . . tm the year 1766, the Bur- 
rampooter, as a capital rivef, wae unknown 
in Europe. On tracing this river in 1766, 
I was no less sumrised at finding it rather 
larger than the Gange^ than at its eourite 
previous to its entering BengaL . . , I could 
no longer doubt that the Burnunpooter 
and Sanpoo were one and the same river.” 

Uefnoir, Srd ed. 366, 
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BUBBEL, a H. bharalj Ovis rwi- 
hura, Hodgson. The blue wild sheep 
of the Himalaya. [Blanfordy Mamm. 
499, with illustration.] 

BUBSAtJTEE, a H. harsdt% from | 
harsdty ‘ the Rains.^ 

a. The word properly is applied to 
a disease to which horses are liable in 
the rains, pustular eruptions breakinj( 
out on the head and fore parts of the 
body. 

[1828. — “Ibat very extniordinary disease, 
the bUTBattee.”— Or. Spurt, Mafj.\ reprint, 
1873, i. 125. 

[1832. — “Horses are subject to an in- 
fectious disease, which generally makes its 
appearance in the rainy season, and there- 
fore called burrhsaatie.'’"~iVrs Hassan. 
AH, ii. 27.] 

b. But the word is also ajiplied to a 
waterproof cloak, or the like. (See 

BKANDT COORTEE.) 

1880. —“The .scenery has now been 
arranged for the second pari <»f the Simla 
season . , . and the appropriate costiumo 
for both sexes is the dccoro^.s bursatti.*' — 
Pkmm' Mail, July 8. 

BUS, adv. P.-H. hasi, S*i»<)ugh.’ 
Used commonly [is a kind of inter- 
j(‘ciion r ‘Enough ! Stop ! Ohi jam satis ! 
Basta, hasia / ’ Few Hindustani w'ords 
stick closer by the re tunned Anglo- 
Indian. The Italijip expression, though 
([f ohscure etymology, can hardly have 
any connection with has. But in use 
it always feels like a mere expansion 
of it! ‘ 

1853.- -“‘And if you pass,’ say ray dear 
guod-mHurod friends, ‘you may got an 
appointment. Bub t (you sec my Hindo- 
stanee knowledge already carries mu the 
length of that emphatic monosyllable). 

. . 2nd ed. i. 42. 

BUSHIBE, n.p. X^ie princijml 
modern Persian seaport on the Persian 
Gulf j properly AbUsfudir, 

1727.— “Bowohier is also a Maritiro 
Town. ... It stands on an Island, and has 
a pretty good Trade.”— .4. Bamilton, i. 90. 

BUSTEE, a An inhabited quarter, 
a village. H. hastly from Skt. 

‘ dwell.^ Many years ago a native iu 
Upper India said to a European assis- 
^ntin the Canal Department: ‘‘You 
Feringis talk much of your country 
lum power, but we know that the 
whde of you come from hve villages” 
bwtti). The word is ap^ied 


iu Calcutta to the tseparate groups of 
huts in the humbler native quarters, 
the sjiiiitary state of wdiich has often 
been held up to reprobation, 

[1889.— “ Thoro is a drearj^ bustee in the 
neighbourhood which is said to make the 
moat of any cholera that may bo going.” — 
R, Kipling, OUy of iJreadful Night, 54 .J 

BUTLEB, R. In the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies tins is the title 
usually applied to the head-servant of 
any Eiiglish or quasi -English house- 
hold. He generally makes the daily 
market, lias charge of domestic stores, 
and superintends the table. As his 
profession is one which affords a large 
scope for feathering a nest at the ex- 
pense of a foreign ina.ster, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com- 
paratively good aiste. (See CON- 
SUM AH.) 

1616.— “Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked lycense to goe to his hows© to take 
phisick.” — Cocks, i. 135. 

1689. — “. . . the Butlers are enjoin’d to 
take an account of the Place each Night, 
before they depart home, that they (the 
Peons) might be examin’d before they stir, 
if ought be wanting.” — Orington, 393. 

1782. — “Wanted a Person to act as 
Steward or Butler in a (Tcntleman’s House, 
he mnst Hn(h>Tstand Ji airdressing," — India 
Gazette, March 2. 

1789. — “No person amsiders himself as 
comfortiibly accommodated without enter- 
tfiining a Didmh at 4 pagodas per month, 
a Butler at 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
Comprador© at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
piigoda.” — M'unros Narrati'i}e of Opei'ations, 
p. 27. 

1873.— “ Glancing round, my oye fell on 
the pantry de^mrtment . . . and butler 
trimming the reading lamps .” — Uawp Life 
in huiia, Fraser's Mag,, June, 696. 

1879.—“. . . the moment when it occurred 
to him {i.€, the Nyoung-young Prince of 
Burma) tliat ho ought really to‘iwaumothe 
guise of a Madras ratler, and off to the 
iiesidency, was the happiest inspiration of 
his life.” — Staihdai'd, July 11, 

BUTLEB-ESraLISH. The broken 
English spoken by native servants in 
the Madras Presidency ; which is not 
very much better than the Bjigoou* 
of China. It is a singular 
dialect; the present participle (e,g,) 
being used for the future indicative 
and the preterite .indicative being 
formed by ‘done*; thus J teUmg^ 
‘ I will tell * ; I dons teU » ‘ I have 
told*; done ‘ actually arrived,' 

Peculiar meanings are also attached to 
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words ; thus family = ‘ wife.* The 
oddest characteristic about this jargon 
is (or was) that masters used it in 
speaking to their servants as w^ell as 
servants to their masters. 

BUXEE, s. A military paymaster ; 
H. hakhsiil. This is a w'ord of complex 
and curious liistory. 

In origin it is believed to be the 
Mongol or Turki corruption of the 
Bkt. bhikshu, ‘a beggar/ and tlicnce 
a Buddhist or religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic orde^, bound In- 
his discipline to obtain his daily food 
by begging.* Bakshi w'as the word 
commonly applied by the Tarttirs of 
the host of Chingiz and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian waiters 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy ; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from wdiom examples are (pioted below. 
Many of the class came to Pei’sia and 
the w^est with Hulakii and with Batu 
Khan ; and fis the writers in the Tartar 
can^ps were probably found chiefly 
among the haJcsMs, the word under'weiit 
exactly the same transfer of meaning 
as our clerky and came to sigiiifv a 
literatusy scribe or se(!retarv. Tlius 
in the Latino- Perso-Turkish voca- 
bulary, w^hich belonged to Petrarch 
and is preserved at Venice, the wwd 
scriba is rendered in Comanian, i.e. 
the then Turkisli <jf the Crimea, as 
Boost. The change of meaning did not 
stop here. 

Abu*LFa^fl in his account of Kashmir 
(in the*Atn, [tid. Jarretty in. 212]) re- 
calls the fact that hakhshi was the title 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Aiubic wu’iters to the Buddhist 
priests whom the Tibetans styled lamas. 
But in the time of Baber, say circa 
1500, among the Mongols the word 
had come to mean surgeon/ a change 
analogous again^ in some measure, to our 
collo<iuial use of doctor. The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense of ‘Teacher,* and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned priest of a community. Among 


* In a note ^ith which we were favoured by the 
late I*rof. Anton Scbiofner, he exprossod doubts 
whether the Bak»M of the Tibetan^ and Mongols 
was not of early introduction through the Uigurs 
from some other corrupted Sanskrit word, or even 
of pra^buddhistie d^vatioii from an Iranian 
jtource. We do not find the word In Jaeschkes 
Tibetan tHctionar^v. 


the Kirghiz Kazzaka, who profess 
Mahominedanisni, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo more 
or less associates with it, and means a 
mere conjurer or medicine-man ; whilst 
in Western Turkestan it signifies a 
‘Bard* or ‘Minstrel.* [Vamb^.ry in 
hS Sketches of Central Asia (p. 81) 
speaks of a Bakhshi as a troubadour.] 

By a further transfer of meaning, 
of which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Moham- 
medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhshi was applied to an officer high 
in military administration, whose 
office is somet imes rendered ‘ Master 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to be 
remembered, the whole substance of 
the army eoiLsisted), but whose duties 
sometimes, if not habitually, em- 
braced those of Paymaster-General, 
as well as, in a manner, of Com- 
mander-iri-Cbief, or Chief of the Staff. 
[Mr. Irvine, who gives a detailed 
account of the Baklisbi under the 
latter Moguls (J. It. A. Soc.y July 
1896, p. 539 segq.)y )>refers to ciill him 
Adjutant- General.] More XJroperly pei - 
haps this was the position of the Mir 
Bakhshiy who bad other bakhsliu undei- 
him. BakhshU iii military command 
continued in the armies of the Mab- 
rattas, of Hyder Ali, and of other 
native powers. Bjit both the Persian 
spelling and the modern connection of 
the title with jua?/ indicate a probability 
that some confusion of association had 
arisen l>etweeu the old Tarbxr title and 
the P. bakhsli, ‘ ]>ortion,* bakhsktdany ‘ to 
give,* bakhshish, ‘payment.* tin the 
early dayvS of the Council of Fort 
William mt, find the title Buxeo ap- 
plied to a European Civil officer, 
through whom jayments were made 
(see Long and Seton-Karry passim). 
This is obsolete, but the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recog- 
nised designation of a Paymaster. 

This is the best known existing use 
of tlie word. But under some Native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of stiit(»,. And* accord- 
ing to the Calcutta Glossary it lias ,b^n 
used in the N.W.P. for ‘a collecitor 
of a house tax * (?) and the like ; in 
Bengal for ‘ a superintendent of peons* ; 
in Mysore for ‘a treasurer,* &c. [In 
the N-W.P. the Bakhsm, popularly 
known to natives, <18 ^Bnkksht Tikhaiy 
‘Tax Bakhshi,’ is the person in clwtrge 
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of one of the minor towns which are 
not under a Municipal Board, but are 
managed by a Panch^ or body pf asses- 
sors, who raise the income needed for 
watch and ward and conservancy by 
means of a graduated house assess- 
ment.] See an interesting note on 
this word in Qmtrem^e, If. des Ifln- 
goUy 184 seqq.; also see Marco Polo^ 
Bk. i. ch. 61, note. 

1298. — “There is another marvel per- 
formed by those Bacsi, of whom I have been 
speaking as knowing ' .so many enchant- 
ments. . . — Marco Pofo, Bk. I. ch. 61. 

c. 1300. — “Although there are many 
BaJ^shis, Chinese, Indian and others, 
those of I^bet are most esteemed.”— limhUi- 
nddin^ quoted by ii. 370, 

c. 1300.— “Et .sciendum, t}Uod Tartar 
^^uosdam homines 8uj)cr onines do uiuikIo 
honorant : boxitas, scilicet quosdam jsmti- 
ficesydolorum .” — Rictildus tie MoutecniciSy in 
Per€grinat(n'e.Sy JV, p. 117 . 

c. 1308. — “ TaOra ykp Ko»»rfi>7ra$is iva- 
vf^Ktav Trpb$ ^atnXia dte^€^alov‘ irpuiros di 
rtur UpOfidyioVf Toilyofxa tovto c^eWrfvl^fTai. ” 
— Georg. Pacftymeres tie Aiidroiiico Palaeo- 
logOf Lib. vii. The last part of the name of 
this Kvtzivipaxw^ ‘the first *of the .sacred 
magi," ajipoarH to be Bakhahi; the whole 
^rnapa to be -Bakhahi, or Kxu'htn- 

ookhshi. 

0 , 1340. — “The Kings of this country 
sprung from Jinghiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the yassah (or law's) of that Prince 
and the dogmas receiver! in his family, w’hich 
consisted in revering ^le sun, and conforni- 
ing in all things to the advice of the 
in Noi. e( Exit. 

xiii. 237. . 

1420. — “ In this city of Kamchou there i.s 
an idpl temple 500 cubits stpiare. In the 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
moasurm^ 50 fiace.s. . . . Behind this image 
. . . figures of Bakshiaas largo as life. . . 

— EhaK RukKs Mm ion to (Jhina^ in Cathay^ 
i: cciii. 

1615. — “Then I moved him fur his favor 
for an English Factory*to bo Hesidont in the 
Towne, which hoe w’illingly granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy, to dmw a 
Mnna both for their comming vp, and for 
their "residence .” — Sir T. lioe, in Pnrehm, 
i. 641 ; [Hak. Boc. i. 93.] 

c. 1660. — . . obliged mo to take a 
"Salary from the Grand Mogol in the quality 
^ a Phiaitian, and a little after from 
Bam4ick‘m^nd-Kan, the most knowing man 
who haa been Bakohis, or Great 
M^terof the Horse. E.T. p. 2; 

led. CmatahU, p, 4]. 

1701,— .“The friendship of the Bttxie is 
ttot w much desired for the post he is now» 
in, but that ^ is of a very gocsl family, and 
^ iSlatimis near the King.""— In 

1. 378. 

1706*7,— the Kmi^eror appointed a 


nobleman to act as the bakshi of K^tn 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with instruction.^ to take care of him. The 
bakBhi was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mfr Malang."" — Dcnrs0n*s Elliot^ vii. ^5. 

1711. — “ To his Excellency Zulfikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat Sing [Ntmat-Jangi) 
Baokshee of the whole Empire.”— 

of a Ijetter from PresideiU and Council of 
Fort St. George^ in Wheeler^ ii. lOOSi 

1712. — “Chan Dhjchaan . . . first Baksi 
general, or Muster-Master of the horsemen.’" 
— Vafentijn^ iv. (Suratte), 295. 

17.53. — “The Buxey acquaints the Board 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artitjpers for the Negrais.” — In Long^ 
43. * 

1756. — Barth. Plaistod ropresonts the bad 
treatment ho had met with for “.strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buxy-shipof 
Messrs. Bellamy and Kempe”; and “the 
abuses in the post of Buxy.” — LeUt^r to the 
Hon., the Court of Directors^ drc.^ p. 3. 

1763. — “The buxey or general of the 
army, at the head of a select body, clo.scd 
the procession."" — Onnf, i. 26 (reprint). 

1766. — “ I'ho Buxey lays before the Board 
an account of charges incurred in the Buxey 
Conuah ... for the relief of jKJople saved 
from the Fafnwafh.” — Ft. Wittiojn, Cons.^ 
Long., 457. 

1793.— “ The bukshey allowed it Would 
bo prudent in the Bultan not to huiianl the 
event.”— 7>tVo»«, 50. 

1804. — “A bucksbee and a body of horse 
belonging to this same man were oj^posed to 
me in the action of the bth ; whom I daresay 
that 1 shall have the plcjvsure of meeting 
shortly at the Peshw’ah’.s durbtir."" — WV/- 
lingfnn, iii. 80. 

1811.-“ “There apjHJar to have l[>eeii dif- 
ferent doscription.s of Buktshies (in Tipj>oo’N 
service), "rho Buktsbies of Kushoous were 
a sort t>f commi.ssarios .and paymasters, and 
wore .sul»ordinate to the fti^lMr^ if not to 
the RcsAIadfl-r, or commandant of a battalion. 
The Meer Buktsby, however, took rank of 
the Bipahd.^. 'Hie Buktsbios of the Ehsham 
and Jysbe wore, I believe, the .superior 
officers of these corps respectively.”— Note 
to Tippotfs Letters^ 165. 

1823. — “In the Mahratta armies the 
prince is doomed the Sirdar or Commander ; 
next to him is the Buksbee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with the principal charge and 
rosjwnsibiiity, and is considered accountable 
for all military expenses and disbursements.” 
— Malcolniy Central Bulia^ i. 531. 

1827.— “I>ouV>t it not- the soldiers of the 
Beegum Mooto© Mahul ... arc less hors 
than mine. I am myself the Bukshno « . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotion,""— 
Walter Scott, The Surgeon's Dattg/Uer, ch. xii. 

1861.— “To the best of my memory b© was 
accused of having done his best to urge the 
people of Dbar to rise against our Govern* ' 
ment. and sovoral of the witnesses deposed 
to this effect ; among.st them the Bultsht""— 
Mtim. on J)har, by J/ryW McMullen. 
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1874. — ** Before the deponitious wore to^ken 
down, the gotiditista of the planter drew aside 
the fiaksm, v^ho is a police-officer next to 
the darog ^/' — Ouvinda iikLmanta, ii. 235. 

BUXEBBY, s. A matchlock man ; 
apparently used in much the same 
sense as Bnrkundauze ((j.v.) now ob- 
solete. W e have not found this term 
excepting in documents ])eitaining to 
the middle decades of 18th century in 
Bengal; [but* see references supplied 
by Mr. Irvine below;] nor have we 
found any satisfactory etymology. 
Buxo is iui Port, a gun -barrel (derm, 
BucJbse) ; whu Ji suggests some jmssible 
word huxeiro. There is howeter none 
such in Bluteau, who hris, oii the oilier 
hand, ^^Buigeros^ an Indian term, 
artillery-men, &c.,” and quotes from 
Hut Orieyit iii. 7 : ** liutgeri sunt hi 
uui quinque torineiitis imieficiuiitur.” 
This does not throw much light. 
Bajjar^ ‘thunderholt,’ may have given 
vi>gue to a word in analogy to P.tfarA'- 
unmz^ ‘ lightning-darter,’ but we tind lio 
such word. As an additional conjec- 
ture, however, we may suggest Jkihdrtft, 
froMh the possible circumstance that 
such men were recruited in the 
country about Baksar (Buxar)^ i.e, the 
Shdhdbdd district, which up to 1867 
was a great recruiting ground for 
sepoys. [There can be no doubt that 
tins last suggestion gives tin* correct 
origin of the word. Ba<‘hanan Hamil- 
ion^ Emfem hidia, i. 471, describes the 
large number of men who joined the 
native army from this ]>art of the 
country.] 

[1690.— The Mogul army was divided into 
three clasBen — or mounted men ; 
TophiUlnaki artillery ; A hshSm, infantry and 
artfficers. 

f* * A {uhAm — BafidtUich Vi-jang^ — Jiaksan- 
yah m Bundelah Ahshdm^ i,e, regular 
mtehlock^roen, Baksariyahs and Bunde- 
lahs* ” — JJaai&r - uf - written about 

1690-1 ; B. Mmmm No. 1641, fob 

586.] 

1748. — ** Ordered the Zemiadars to send 
Bnxerrias to clear the boata and bring them 
up as Prisoners/^— /V. William Cotu,, April, 
in Longt p. 6. 

„ **We received a letter from . . . 
Council at Coseimbamr . , . adviaing of 
their having «ent Ensign McKion with all 
the Military that were able to travel, 160 
buxenries, 4 field pieces, and a laige quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cntway.***— p. 1. 

1749. — ‘ * Havitig frequent reports of several 
straggling parties of this banditti plundering 
about thw place, we on the 2d November 
ordered the Zemindars to entertain ode 


hundred buxeries and fifty piko-inen over 
and above what were then in pay for the 
protection of the outskirts of your Honoris 
town.”~y^«er to Court, Jan. 13, Ihid. p, 21. 

1756.— “Agreed, we dei^tch Lieutenant 
John Harding of a command of .soldiers 26 
Buxaries in order to clear these boata if 
stoi)pert in their way to this place.”— /iKwi. 
55. 

„ “ In an account for this year we 

find among charj:;es on behalf of William 
Wallis, Esq., Chief nt (’ossiniliawir: 

Ks. 

“'4 Buxeries. . . 20 (year) , 240.'” 

J/kS. JiiCO^'Us ui hd(£ti Office, 
1761. — “Tlie .5th they made their last 
effort with all the SojKij.s and Buxerrlea 
they could asscriihle.”— Jn Lomj, 254. 

,, “ The number of Buxerri^S or 

nmtchlockrnen vvas therefore augmented to 
1/ftO.”- (repnnt), u. 59. 

,, “ In a few minutes they killed 6 

buxerries.”— Jhd. 65 ; see also 279. 

1772. — “ Buckserrias. Foot soldiers 
whaso common arms are only sword and 
target.”— 07/M*.vwn/ ni (hose's V(^age, 2nd 
ed. [This is copied, as Mr. Irvine shows,, 
from the Glossary of 1757 ]>refixod to An 
Address to the Pio/rrieU^s oj H, 1. iSfoc/t, in 
Jlo/wef/'s hidtan Tracts, 3rd cd., 1779.J 
1788. — “ BukerrieB— Foot soldiers, whose 
cuinmon arms are swords and targets or 
spears.” -Indian Voadnilartf (Htockdale’s), 
1850.— “Another ]s)int to which Gliv® 
turned his attention . . . was the organim* 
tion of an efficient native regular force. . • . 
Hitherto the native trcx)ps enijiloyed at 
(^alcutbi . . . designated buxairies were 
nothing more than linrkanddz, armed and 
oquipi»ed m the usual native manner.”— 
Jlromne, Jlist. ttf and Progress of the 

Bengal A rmy, i. 92. 

B7DE, ur BEDE HOBSE, s. A 

note by Kirlqiatrick to tlic pcoasage 
below from Tippoo^s Letters sajfs Byde 
Horse are “flic same as Pinddrehs^ 
Loot iesy and Knz^hs^* PINDABBY, 
LOOTY, COSSACK). In the life of 
Hyder Alt hy Hu.S8iuu ’Ali Khftn 
Kirmani, tr. by Miles, we read that 
Hyderis Kuzzaks were under the 
command of “ Ghazi Khan Bsds*”' 
But whether this leader was so 
called from leading the “ Bede ” Horse» 
or gave his name to them, does not 
appear. Miles has the highly intelli- 
gent note : ‘ Bede is another name for 
(Kuzzak) : Kirkpatrick supposed the 
word Bede meant infantry, whick I 
believe, it does not’ (p. 36). The 
quotation from the Life of Tipptxy 
.seems to indicate that it was the name 
of a caste. And we find In Bkminfe 
Indian Tribes and Castes^ ampng those 
of Uysore, mention of Die Bedar a$ a 
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tribe, ]»robably of huiitsiiieii, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly many 
were employed as soldiers, and served 
in Hyder's wars (iii. 153; see also the 
same tribe in tlte S. Mahratta conntry, 
ii. 321). Assuming -ar to be a plural 
sign, we have here probably the 
** Bedes” who gave their name to 
these plundering horse. The Bedar 
are mentioned as one of the predatory 
classes of the peninsula, along with 
Marawars, Kallars, Ilamusis (see 
EAHOOSY), &c., in Sir Walter Elliot’s 
paper (J. Ethnol. Soc., 1869, N.S. pj). 
112-13). But more will be found 
regarding them in a paper by the 
late Gen. Briggs, the translator of 
Perishta’s Hist. (J. R. A. Soo, xiii.). 
Besides Bedar, Bednor (or Nagar) in 
Mysore seems to Uike its name from 
this tribe. [See Mysore^ i. 255.] 

1758.—“ . . . The Oavulry of the Kiio . . . 
received such a defeat from Hydur's Bedes 
or Kuzzak.®! that they fled and never looked 
behind them until they arrived at (loori 
llundar.” Hist, of Jlydur Saik^ p. 120. 

1785.— “Byde Horse, out of employ, have 
committed great exccvsses ana dopredationa 
in the Sircar’s dondnions .” — Letters of Tippoo 
SuftaTif 6. 

1802, —“The Kakiir and Chapao horse 
. . . (Although those arc included in the 
Bede tribe, they ctirry off the palm even 
from them in the arts of robl>ery) . . . 

//. ofTi]o{tf by Ifussriu \ili Khan Kirmdni^ 
tr. by Miles, p. 76, , 


[BYLEE, 8 . A small two- wheeled 
vehicle drawn by two oxen. Ii. hahal, 
hahlly hwil% which has no connection, 
as is generally .supixised, with baily 
‘an ox^ ; hut is deidved from the 
Skt. vahy ‘ to carry.’ The htjlee is used 
only for passengers, and a larger and 
more imposing vehicle of the same 
class is the Rut. There is a good 
drawing of a Parijab hyke in Kijuina^s 
Beast and Man (p, 1 17) ; also see the 
note on the (luotation fnmi Forlies 
under HACKERY, 


[1841.-— “A native bylee will u.sually pro- 
duce, in gold and silver of groat purity, ten 
times the weight of precious mehils to be 
obtained from a general officer’s oquiriage.” 
-Society iji India y i. 162. 

[1854.— Most of the party , . . were in a 
ijmuch; but the rich man himself [one of 
the Muttra Seths] still adheres to the primi* 
tive conveyance of a bylle, a thing like a 
hiotboard on two wheels, generally drawn 
two oxen, but in whiSi he drives a 
splendid pair of white horses, sitting oross- 
while 1” — Mrs Maiken^y Life 
^ &e., ib 206.] 


o 

OABAYA, s. This word, though 
of Asiatic origin, was perhaps intro- 
duced into India by the Portuguese, 
whose writ^.rs of the 16th century 
apply it to the surcoat or lopg tunic 
of Tuusliu, which is one of the most 
common native garments of the better 
classes in India. The -tirord seems to 
he one of tliose which the Portuguese 
liad received in older tinies from the 
Ara]»ic (labdy ‘a vesture’). From 
Dozy’s remarks this would seem in 
Barlxiry to take the form kabdya. 
Whether from Arabic or from Portu- 
guese, the word has been introduced 
into the Malay countries, and is in 
common use in Java for the light 
cotton surcoat worn by Europeans, 
both ladies and gentlemen, in dis- 
habille. The wore! is not now used in 
India Pro]jer, unless by the Portuguese. 
But it has become familiar in Dutch, 
from its use in Java. [Mr. Gray, in 
las notes to Pyrard (i. 372), thinks 
that the word was introduced before 
the time of the Portuguese, and 
remarks that kabaya in Ceylon means 
a coat or jacket worn by a European 
or native.] 

c. 15-10. — “There was in her an Embas- 
.sador who had brought Hidalean [Idalcanl 
a very rich Cabaya . . . which he would 
not accept of, for that thereby he would 
not acknowledge himself subject to the 
Turk.” — Cofjan's Pintoy pp. 10-11. 

15,52. — . . he ordered him then to- 
bestow a cabaya .” — Castanheday iv. 438. 
See also Stanley’s Correa, 132. 

15.51. — “And moreover there are given 
to those Kings (Malabar Rajas) when they 
come to receive those allowances, to each 
of them a cabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 
4 cubits, and a cap or two, and two sheath- 
knives. BotdhOy Tonihoy 26. 

1572.— 

“ Luzern da fina purpura as cabayas, 

Lustnim os pannos da tecida soda.” 

CamdeSy ii. 93. 

“ Cabaya de damasco rico o dino 

Da Tyria cor, entre elles estimada.” 

Rnd. 95. 

In these two passages Burton translates 
eaftan. 

1686.— “The King is apparelled with a 
Cable made like a shirt tied with strings 
on one side." — R* Fitchy in HaJcLy ii, 886. 

1598.— “They wear sometimes when they 
go abroad a thinne cotton linnen gowns 
called Cabaia. . « ZsascAoeen, 70 ;?Hak. 
Soo. L 247]. 
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c. 1610. — “Cetto ja<^ette ou soutane, 
quails ^pellent Idbasse (P. NhOs, ‘ clothing ') 
ou Cabaye, est de toile do Cotton fort 
fine et blanche, qui leur va jusqu’aux 
talons.’ —Pymni de Laval, i. 265; [Hak. 
8oc. i. 372], 

[1614.— ** The white Cabas which you 
have with you at Bantam would sell here.” 
— Foster, Letters, ii. 44.] 

1646.—^^ Vne Cabaye qui est vno sorte do 
vesteraent comme vne large soutane couverte 
mr le devant,^ k manches fort larges.” — 
Gardim, Bel. de Ija Prov. du Japan, 56. 

1689. — “It is a distinction between the 
Moors and Bannians, the Moors tie their 
daba’B always on the Right side, and the 
on the left. . . .” — Oa«y^o«, 314. 
This distinction is still true. 

I860.— “I afterwards understood that 
the dress they were wearing was a sort 
of native garment, which there in the 
country they call sarong or kabaai, but 
I found it very unbecoming.” — Max 
Mavflaar, 43. [There is some mistake 
here, sarong and Kabaya are quite 
different.] 

1878. — “Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown style of 
garment called the kabaya. This robe 
falls to the middle of the leg, jmd is 
fastened down the front with circular 
brooches.” — McNair, Perak, &c., 151. 

OABOB, s. Ar.-H. kahdb. This 
word is used in Anglo-Indian honse- 
holds geuerically for roast ine-at. [It 
usually follows the name of the dish, 
e,g, murghl habdh, ‘ roast fowl ^] But 
fipecifically it is applied to the dish 
oescrihed in the quotations from Fryer 
and Oviiigton. 

c. 1580. — “Altero modo . . . ipsam 
(oarnem) in parva fruatra diasectam, ot 
veruciilis forreis acuum modo infixam, 
super cratoB ferroas igne suppoaito poaitam 
torrefaciunt, quara succo limonum asper^-am 
avidh esitant.” — Prosper Alpimis, Pt. i. 229. 

1673.~‘‘Cabob is llostmcat on Skewers, 
cut in little round pieces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and Oinger and ^rlick put 
between each.” — F'ryer, 404. 

1689, — “Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton 
cut in small pieces, sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, and dipt with Oil and Garlick, which 
have been mixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put 
between and stun in them, and basted with 
Oil and Oarlick all the while,” — Odngton, 
397. 

1814.— “I often partook with my Arabs 
of a dish common m Arabia called B^abob 
w Kab-ab, which is meat cut into small 
pieces and placed on thin skewer®^ <eJ,ter- 
nately between slices of onion and grpen 
^ger, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
Kian, fried in ghee, to be ate with rice 
Forces, Or. Mmt» ii. 480; 
i2nd ed. ii. 82 ; in i. 315 he writes Kebabs]. 


[1876. — “. . , kamp (a name which is 
naturalised with us as Cabobs), small biU 
of meat roasted on a spit. . . — Schuyler, 

TurHstan, i. 125.] 

, 

CABOOK, s. This is the Ceylon 
term for the substance called in India 
Laterite (q.v.), and in Madras by 
the native name Moorum (q.v.). Tim 
word is perhaps the Port, cahouco or 
cavouco, ‘a quarry.’ It is not in 
Hingh. Dictionaries. [Mr. Ferguson 
•siiys that it is a corruption ot the 
Port, pedras de cavomo, ‘ qnarry-stones,’ 
the last word being hy a misapprehen- 
sion a])plied to the stones themselves. 
The earliest instance of the nse of 
the word he has met with occurs in 
the Travels of Dr. Aegidiiis Djialinans 
(1687-89), who describes kaphok stone 
as ‘like small pebbles lying in a bard 
clay, so that, if a large square stone 
is allowed to lie for some time in 
the water, the clay dissolves and the 
pebbles fall in a iu*ap together ; but 
if tbivS stone is laid in go(Ki morUr, 
so that the water cannot get at it, 
it does good* st‘r vice ’ {J. As. Soc. f^eylov, 
X. 162). The word is not in tin* 
ordinary Singhalese Diets., hut A. 
Mendis Gunasekara in his Singhalese 
Grammar (1891), among words derived 
from the Port., ffivef^hahuk-gal (rabonco), 
cuhook (stone), ‘laterite.’] 

1834. — “The soil Tjarics in different situa- 
tions on the Island. In the country round 
ColomlK) it consists of a strong red clay, 
or marl, called Cabook, mixed with sandy 
ferruginous particles.” — Ceylon (Jazeitfer. 33. 

,, “ The houses are built with cabook, 

and neatly whitewashed wdtli chunam,” — 

Ihid. 75 . # 

1860, — “ A peculiarity which is one af the 
first to strike a stranger who lands at Oalle 
or Colombo is the bright red colour of the 
streets and roads . . . and the ubiquity 
of the fine rod dust which penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these 
localities are easily recognisable elsewhere 
by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence ... of UiUnte, 
or, as the Singhalase call it, cabook.” — 
Tennejit's Ceylon, i. 17. 

CABUL, OAUBOOL, &c., n.}>. 
This name {K&bul) of the chief city 
of N. Afglxanistan, now so familiai*, 
is perhaps traceable in Ptolemy, who 
gives in that same region a people 
called KapoXfTtti, and a city called 
Kdpovpa, Perhaps, however, one or 
lH>th may be corroborated by the 
udpdoi Ka^aXity of the Periplus. The 
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accent of Kabul is most distinctly on 
the first and long syllable, but English 
mouths are very perverse in error 
here. Moore agjents the last syllable ; 

“ . . . pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Caubul 
In all its thousand gardens b'ears.” 

Light of the Harem, 

Mr. Arnold does likewise in Sohrah 
and Bnstam : 

** But as a troop of pedlars from Cabool, 
Cross underncatn the Indian Cau- 
casus. ...” 

It was told characteristically of the 
late Lord Ellenborough that, after 
his arrival in India, though for months 
he heard the name correctly spoken 
by his councillors and his stall’, he 
persisted in calling it Cdbdol till he 
met Dost Mahommed Khan. After 
the interview the Governor-General 
announced as a new discovery, from 
the Amir’s pronunciation, that Gdbul 
was the correct form. 

1552. — Barros culls it “a Oidado Cabol, 
Motrofioli dos Mogole.s.”~"-IV, vi. 1. 

[c. 1590. --“Tho territory of Kibul com- 
priHos twenty Tuniilna.”— Al«, tr. JanHU 
li. 410.] 

1856.- 

Ah Cabnl ! word of woo and bittor shame ; 
Where pnmd old Ejigland's flig, dis- 
honoured, .sank ^ 

Beneath the CJrescent ; and tho butcher 
knives 

Beat down like rced.s tho bayonets that 
had Hashed 

From Hassoy on to snow-cn[)t Oauca-sus, 

In triumph through a hundred years of 
war.’J 

T/w> liavgan Tree^ a Pcjom. 

OAOOULI, s. This occurs in the 
App. to the Joumal Antoine GalUmdy 
at Constantinople in 1673: “Dragmes 
de Cacouli, drogue (pi’cn use dans le 
Cahue,” i,e, in colfee (ii. 206). This 
is Pers. Arab, kdknla for Cardamom, 
as in the (motatioii from Garcia. We 
may rema^ that Kdknla was a place 
somewhere on tlie Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its fine aloes-wood (see 
Ihn B(£tutay iv, 240-44). And a 
bastard kina of Cardamom appears 
to be exported from Siam, Amomum 
mnikoulMy Wal 

ISOS**— “0. Avicena gives a chapter on 
the iMoUi, dividing it into the bigger and 
the ee«f , , . falling one of them eacoUd 
fww, and the other eac&Ud ceguer [Ar. 
wotr, which is as much as to say 


grmiei' cardamom and maUer cardamom.*'-- 
Oarcia De 0., f. 47r. 

1759.--“ These Vakeels . . . stated that 
the Rani (of Bednore) would pay yearly 
sum of 100,000 Iloons or Pagodas, besides a 
tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
Foful (V)etel), Dates, Sandal-w(X)d, Eakul 
. . . black popper, &c.” — IfUt. of Jiydvr 
Naiky 133. 

CADDY, 8. i.e, tea-caddy. This 
is pos.sibly, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
Catty (ff-v.), and may nave been 
originally applied to a small box 
containing a catty or two of tea. The 
suggestion is eonfiruKid by this ad- 
vertisement : 

1792. — “By R. Henderson ... A Quan- 
tity of Tea in Quarter (^hests and Caddies, 
imported last season. , . — Miidras CovrfWy 

Dec, 2. 

CADET, s. (P'rom Prov. capdety and 
Low Lrfit. capitettumy [dim. of caputy 
‘head’] Skeat). This word is of 
course by no means exclusively Anglo- 
Indian, but it was in exceptionally 
common and familiar use in India, 
{is all young officers appointed to the 
Indian army went out to that country 
as cadeUy and were only promoted to 
eusigneies and posted to re.giuients 
afUu* their arrival— in olden days 
sometimes a considerable time after 
their arrival. In those days there 
was a building in Fort William known 
<is the ‘ Cadet Barrack ’ ; and for some 
time early in Uist century the cadets 
after their arrival were sent to a sort 
of college at Baraset ; a system wdiich 
led to 110 gtM)d, and was speedily 
abolished. 

1763. — “We* should very gladly comply 
with your rcxpiest for sending you young 
persons to be brought up a.s a-ssisianls in 
the Engineering bmiich, but as we find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you 
will do well to employ any who have a 
talent Uiat way among the cadets or 
others.”— Letter y in 290. 

1769. — “Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the groat cabin 
promiscuously ; but finding they wore 
troublesome and <]uarrolsome, wo brought 
a Bill into tho house for their ejectment.” 
— Dife of Lord Teignmouthy i. 15. 

17gl.-_<‘»Phe Cadets of the end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served 
m the country four years as Cadets and 
carried tho musket all tho time.’* — liotter in 
Uickg*s Bengal Oazettey Sept. 29. 

0ADJA^,s. Jrtv. and Malay H^dnyy 
[or according t,o Mr. Skeat, 
menning * ])alm-leaves,’ csipeoially tho?<e 
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of the Nipa palm, dressed for 

thatching or matting. Favre’s Diet, 
renders the word feuilles mtrelacm. 
It had been introduced by foreigners 
into S. and W. Didia, where it is used 
in two senses : 

a. Coco-palm leaves matted, the 
(common substitute for thatch in S. 
India. 

1673. — . . flags especially in their 
Villages (by them called Cajans, being Co- 
coe-tree branches) upheld with some few 
sticks, supplying both Sides and Coverings 
to their Cottages.”— 17. In his Ex- 
planatory Index Fryer gives 'Cajan, a 
lx)Ugh or a Toddy-tree.’ 

c. 1680.-- “Ex iis (foliis) qnotiue mdiores 
inatbie, Cadjang vocatae, conficiuntur, qiii- 
bu8 aediuni muri et navium orac, quuin 
frumentum ali»jUod in iis dopoiiere volimus, 
obteguntur.” — Rumphina, i. 71. 

1727. — “ Wo travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
wo came to his (the C'ananore Raja’s) Palace, 
which was built with Twigs, and covoreci 
with Cadjans or fJoevm-nut Tree Leaves 
woven together.” — A. Hamihom, i; 296. 

1809. — “The lower classes (at BomV)ay) 
content themselves ^ith small huts, mostly 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan.”— Jfarm 
Graham, 4. 

1860. — “Houses are timbered with its 
wood, and roofed with its plaited fronds, 
which under the name of cadjans, are like- 
wise employed for constructing partitions 
and fences ,” — TennenVs Ceyhn, ii. 126. 

b. A strip of fan-pilm leaf, i.e. 
either of the Talipot (q.v.) or of the 
Palmyra, prepared for writing on ; 
and so a document written on such a 
strip. (See OLLAH.) 

1707. — “The officer at the Bridge Gate 
bringing in this morning to the Governor a 
Cajan letter that he found hung upon a post 
near the Gate, which when translated seemed 
to be from a body of the Right Hand Caste.” 
— In Wheeler, ii. 78. 

1716.—“ The President acquaints the 
Board that he hiis intercepted a villainous 
letter or Cajan.” — Ihid. ii. ^1. 

1839. — “At Rajahmundry . . . the people 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cadjan 
leaves.”— Madras, 275. 

CADJOWA, s. [P. hajdwaK], A kind 
of frame or pannier, of which a 
are slung across a camel, sometimes 
made like litters to carry women or 
sick persons, sometimes to contain 
sundries of camp equipage. 

1^5.— “He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two CaJavas or Litters on 
wh side of the Oamelbeing close shut. . , . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 


every Cajava two Souldiers.” -Tavernier ^ 
E. T. ii. 61 ; [ed. Ball, i. 144]. 

1790. —“The camel appropriated to tho 
accommodation of passengers, carries two 
persons, who are lodged in a kind of pannier, 
laid loosely on the back of the animti), Thia 
pannier, termed in the Persic Kic^ahwah, 

IS a wooden frame, with the sides and 
bottom of netted cords, of about 3 feet long 
and 2 broad, and 2 in depth . . . the 
joumo)^ being usually made in the night- 
time, it becomes the only place of his 
rest. . . . Had I been even much accus- 
tomed to this manner of travelling, itiifinust 
have been irksome ; but a total want of 
practice made it excessively grievous.”— 
border's Journey, od. 1808, ii. 

GAEL, n.i). Properly Kdyal [Tauu 
kdyvL, ‘ to be iiot^], ‘ a lagoon ’ or ‘back- 
water.^ Once a famous port near the 
extreme soutli of India at the mouth 
of the Tamraparni H., in the Gulf of 
Manaar, and on the coast of Tinnevelly, 
now long abandoned. Two or three 
mili^s higher up tlie river lies the site 
of Korkai or Kolkai, the K6\xoi ifitrSpioy 
of the Greeks, each port in succeijsion 
having beqn destroyed by the retire- 
ment of the sea. Tutikorin, six milea 
N., may be considered the modern and 
humbler representative of those 
ancient marts ; [see Stuart, Man, of 
Tinnevelly, 38 neqq.]. 

1298. — “Gail i« a great and noble city. 

: , . It is at this city that all the shijis 
touch that como froni the west .” — Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 21. 

1442.— “The Coast, which includes Cali- 
cut with some neighbouring ports, and - 
which extends tis far as Kaltel (read K&yel) 
a place situated opposite the Island of 
Serondib. . . — Ahdiirrazzak, in iTvdia in 

theXVthGmt.,\\), ♦ 

1444. — “ Ultra eaa urVjs est Cabila, qui 
locus margaritas . . . producit.”— CWit, in 
Pogyius, he Var. Fortunue, 

1498.—“ Another Kingdom, Caell, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst the people are 
Christian. It is ten days from Calecut by 
sea . . . here there be many pearls,” — 
Roteiro de V, da Gaim, 108. 

1514.— “ Possando oltre al Cavo Comedi 
(C. Comorin), sono gentili ; e intra esso e 
Gael h dove si pesca le ixjrle .”— da 
EmpoU, 79, 

1616.—“ Further along the coast is a city 
called Gael, which also belongs to the King 
of Coulam, peopled by Moors and Gento^ 
great traders. It has a good harboor* 
whither come many ships of Malabar ; ©there 
of Charamandel and Ifenguala.”— JEfarW 
m Lubm GolL, 357-8, 

OAFPBB, OAPPEB, OOmm 
&C., n.p. The word is properly lha 
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Ar. Kdfir, jpl, Kofra, ‘an infidel, an 
unl>eliever in Islam/ As the Arabs 
applied this to negroes, among 

others, the Portuguese at an early 
date took it up in this sense, and our 
countrymen from them. A further 
appropriation in one direction has 
smce made the name specifically that 
of the black tribes of South Africa, 
whom we now call, or till recently 
did call, Caf&es. It was also applied 
in ,^he Philip}>ine Islands to the 
Paptias of N. Guinea, and the Alfuras 
of the Moluccas, biought into the slave- 
market. 

In another direction the won! lias 
become a quasi-pi’oper name of the 
(more or less) fair, and non-Mahoni- 
inedan, tribes of Hindu- Kush, some- 
times called more specifically the Suih- 
yo^ or ‘ black -robea * Cafirs. 

The term is often ap})lied malevo- 
lently by Mahommedans to Christians, | 
and this is probably the origin of the | 
mistake pervading some of the e«‘irly | 
Portuguese narratives, especially the | 
Roteiro of Vmv da Gamt^ wlii(;h de- | 
«w.*.ribed many of the Hindu and Indo- 
-Ohinese States iis being (liristian.* 


[c. 1300.-“ Kftfir.” 8oe under LACK.] 


c. 1404.— Of a people near ('hina: “They 
were Christians after the manner of those 
of Cathay,” — tlavijo by MarEunn, 141. 

„ And of India: “The i>eopJe of India • 
are Christians, the Ix)rcl and most part of 
the people, after the manner of the Creeks ; 
and among them also are other Christians 
* who mark themselves with fire in the face, 
and their creed is different from that of the 
others ; for those who thus mark themselves 
with firo^re less esteemed than the others. 
And amo& them are Moors and Jews, but 
they are sunjeet to the <ihristian8.”--Cfowy<), 
(orig.) § cxjti. ; comp. Markham^ 1 53-4. Here 
we have (1) the confusion of Caffer and 
Christian ; and (2) the confusion of Abyasinia 
{India Tertia or MUidh India of some 
medieval writers) with India Proi>er. 


c. 1470.— “ The soa is infested with pirates, 
all of whom are Solars, neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans ; they pray to stone idols, 
and know not Christ.”— A JVtitkinf in 
India in the XVth OeiU.y p. 11. 

1552."-“. . . he learned that the whole 
p^ple of* the Island of S. Loureiufo . . . 
were black Calres with curly hair like those 
*pf Mossatnbique/ — ikirros, II, i. 1. 


* Thus: **Choinanda7ia(^e. Coronuuidel) he de 
ChristScQs e o rey Ctiristaoo.” So also Ceytam 
t^amaUtrra, Meleqm (Malacca), Pegw, Ac., are all 
described as Cimtian states with Christian kings. 

the so-called Indian Christians who came on 
raid pa Qama at Melinde seem to liave iMen 
Hindu bahtaiM. 


1563. — “In the year 1484 there came to 
Portugal the King of Benin, a Caffro l:)y 
nation, and he Inicamo a Christian. 
StanleFs Correa p, 8. 

1572.- 

Verito os Cafres asperos o avaros 

Tirar a linda dama sous vostidos.” 

CttmySy V. 47. 

By Burton: 

“ shall see tho Caffres, greedy race and fere 
“ strip the fair Hidyo of her raiment torn.” 

1582. —“These men are called Calres 
and are Gentiles .” — Vastaiirfia (by N.L.), f. 
425. 

c. 1610. — “ II estoit fil.s d’vn Caire d’Ethi- 
opie, et d’vne femme de cos i.slos, <5c qu'un 
aj>f>cllo Mulastre,” — Pyrard <5- lAivaly i. 220; 
fllak. Soc. i. 307]. t 

fc. 1610. — “. . . a Christian whom they 
call Caparou.” — Ihid,y Hak. Htxj. i. 261.] 

1614:— “That knave Simon iho Caffiro, 
not what the writer took him for— he is a 
knave, and bettor lost than found,”— 
hunjy i. 356. 

[1615. — “Odola and Gala are Capbarrs 
which aignifieth misbelievers.” — Sir T, Rory 
Hak. Hoc. i; 23.] 

16.53. — “ . ; . toy mesmo qui passe pour 
vn Kiaffer, ou honmie sans Dion, J>^^^ni les 
Maua\dmtius .” — De Ui Honda i/ede’CoaZy 310 
(ed. 1657). 

c. 16t)5. — “ It will appear in the sequel of 
this HisU>ry, that the pretence used by 
Anremj-Zebey his third Brother, to cut oif 
hi.s [Dara’s) head, was that ho was turned 
Kafer, that is to say, an Infidel, of no Re* 
iigion, an Idolater.” — Iknd'Ty E. T. p. 3 ; 
[od. ConMabiey p. 7]. 

1673. — “They show their Greutno.ss by 
their numl>er of Siimhreeroe.s and Cofferies, 
whereby it is dangcro\is to walk late.” 
Fnjery 74. 

„ “Beggars of the Musslemon (Xst, 
that if they see a Christian in good Clothes 
. . : are presently upon their Punctilios with 
God Almighty, and interrogate him, Why 
ho .suffers nim to go afoot and in Ktigs, and 
this Ooffery (Unlwlievor) to vaunt it thus ? ” 
-//m/. 91. 

1678. — “Tho Justices of tho Choultry to 
turn Padry Ptusquall, a Popish Priest, out of 
town, not to return again, and if it proves 
to be true that he attempted to seduce Mr. 
Mohun’s Goffre Franck from the Protestant 
religion.” — St, Geo, Com. in Xotes and 
Mxts,y Pt. i. p. 72. 

1759.— “Blacks, whites, CoHri6a,and even 
the natives of the country (Pegu) have not 
been exempted, but all universally have been 
subject to intermittent Fevers and Fluxes” 
(at Negrais).— In DalrympUy Or, liry, i, 124. 

„ Among expenses of the Council at 
Calcutta in entertaining the Nabob we find 
“Purchasing a Collre boy, Ra* 500.*— In 
Lon^, 194 . 

1781.—“ To he sold by Primts Sola —Two 
Ooflm Boys, who can play remaikably 
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well on the French Horn, about 18 Years of 
Age: belonging to a Portuguese Paddrio 
lately deceased. For particulars apply to 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal- 
cutta, March 17th, 1781.”““77tc hidia ilazeiie 
or Public Advertiser, No. 19. 

1781. — “Run away from his Master, a 
good-looking Coffree Boy, about 20 years 
old, and about 6 feH 7 in h^itjhi. . . . 
When he went off he had, a high toupie.'" — Ibid. 
Dec. 29. 

1782. — “On Tuesday next will be sold 
three Coffree Boys, two of whom play the 
French Horn ... a three-wheerd Buggy, 
and a variety of other articles .” — hmiii 
Gazette, June 15. 

1799. — “He (Tippoo) had given himself out 
as a Champion of the Faith, who wa.s to 
drive the English Gaffers out of India.” ~ 
Jjetter in Life of Sir T, Munro, i. 221. 

1800. — “The Caffre slaves, who had been 
introduced A for the purpose of cultivating 
the lands, rose upon their masters, and 
seizing on the boats belonging to the island, 
effected their escape .” — Emhmtf to 
Am, p. 10. 

c. 1866.-- 

“ And if I were forty years younger, and 
my life before me to choose, 

I wouldn't be lectured by Kafirs, or 
swindled by fat Hindcx)s.” 

Sir A . C, Lyall, The. Old Pindaree. 

CAFILA, fl. Arab, kiljila; a body 
or convoy of travellers, a Caravan 
f^.v.). Also used in some of the 
tollowing quotations for a sea convoy. 

1«562. — “Those roads of which we speak 
are the general routes of the Cafilas, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . 
for the country is very perilous because of 
both hill-people and plain-people, who haunt 
the roads to rob travellers.’^— ilarrw, IV. 
vi. 1. 

1596. — “The ships of GMtinFi (see CHETTY) 
of these parts are not to sail along the coast 
of Malavar or to the north except in a cafilla, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not be cut off by the Malavars and other 
corsairs.” — Proclanmtion of Goa Viceroy, in 
Archiv, Port. O., fasc. iii. 661. 

[1598. — “Two Cafi^len, that is companies 
of people and Camelles.”— Hak. 
Hoc. ii. 159.] 

[1616.— “A cafilowe consisting of 200 
broadcloths,” &o.— LetUre, iv, 276.] 

[1617.— “ By the faffing of the Goa Cafflla. ” 
— TfHoe, Hak. Soc. ii. 402.] 

1623, — “ Non navigammo di notte, perch^ 
la cafila era molto grande, al mio p^ere di 
TJih di ducento vascelli.” — P* della Valle, 
il 587 ; [and comp. Hak. Soc. i. 18]. 

1^.— . . some of the Raiahs . . . 
making Outroades prey on the Caffaloes 
^Bing by the Way. . . f^Lord, Baman,*t 
Meligum, 81. 


1672. — “Several times yoiirly numerous 
cafilas of merchant barques, collected in 
the Portuguese towns, traverse this channel 
(the Gulf of Oambay), and these always 
await the greater security of the full moon. 
It is also observed that the vessels which 
go through with this voytige should not be 
joined and fastened with iron, for so groat 
is the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 
that indubitably such vessels go to pieces 
and break up.” — P. VinC€n,zo, 109. A curious 
survival of the old legend of the Ijoadstone 
Rocks. 

1673. — “ , . . Time enough before the 
Gaphalas out of the (’ountry come'^With 
their Wares.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. — “/a Anno 1699, a pretty rich 
Caifila was robbed by a Band of 4 or 5000 
villains . . . which struck Terror on all 
that had commerce at Tatta/’~~A. Hamilton, 
i. 116. 

1867. — “It was a curious sight to see, as 
was seen in those days, a carriage enter one 
of the northern gates of Palenno jiroceded 
and followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafirs 
that would have been more in ^)lace in the 
opening chapters of one of James’s romances 
than in the fatter half of the 19th century.” 
— Quarterly Ilevieiv, Jan., 101-2. 

CAFIB18TAN, n.p. P. Kdfiristdv^ 
the country of Kdjlrs, i.e, of the p^igau 
tribes of the Hindu Kush noticed in 
the article Gaffer. 

c. 1514.— “In CheghAnsertli there are 
neijiher grapes nor vineyards ; but they 
bring the wines down the river from 
Kaferistfin. ... So prevalent is the use 
of wine among thorn that eyory Kafer has 
a khig, or leathern bottle of wine about hiij 
nock ; they drink wine instead of water.” 
— Autobiog, of Baber, p. 144. < 

[c. 1690.— The Kafirs in the Tdmfins of 
Alishang and N.ajrao arc mentioned in the 
Ain, tr. Jarrett, ii. 406.] ^ 

1603. “ . . . they fell in with a certain 

pilgrim and devotee, from whom theyjearned 
that at a distance of 30 days’ journey there 
was a city called Capperstam, into whick 
no Mahomodan was allowed to enter . . . 
—Journey of Bened, Goen, in Cathay, ic. 
il. 554. 


CAIMAL, s. A Nair chief; a 
word often occurring in the old 
Portuffuese historians. It is Malayah 
haimal. 


1604.— “So they consulted •with the 
Zamorm, and the Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison the wells at Cochin, so 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send^Nairs m disguise to kill any of our 
pe<mle that they found in the palm-woods 
and away foom the town. ... And mean- ^ 
whib the Mangato and the Caimal 

of Pnmbalam, and the Carnal of DiamMr 
seeing that the Zataiorin's affain were 
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^*froni bad to woinse, and that the castles 
which the Italians wore making wore all 
wind and nonsense, that it was already 
Augui^ when ships inighl^be arriving from 
Portugal . . . dei)artoa tt) their own estates 
with a multitude of their followers, and 
sent to the King of Cochin their ollas of 
allegiance. i. 482. 

1566 . — . . . certain lords bearing title, 
whom they call Caimals” 

(If Chnm, dd Rei Ihm Emmuuudj p. 49. 

1606.— “The Malabars give the name of 
Caimals {Oaiwdeft) to certain great lords of 
who arc with their governments 
haupity a.s kings ; hut most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
great kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
and defend . . f. 27<'. 

1684.- 

“ Fiwirao sous Caimais pro/AJS o mortcjs.” 

MaUu'a Co/HpuHtadiij v. 10. 

OAIQU^ s. Tlu* small .skiff used 
at ConsUiutiiiojde, Turkish IfilL Is it 
by accident, or by a radical (^onnec'tion 
t lirougb Turkish tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s ! 
htyak is so (dosely identical f [The 
Diet, says that the latter word 
is E.S(|uimaiL\, ami n^’ogntses no con- 
nection with the former.] 

CAJAN, s. Thi.s is a name given 
l)y S 2 )reugel (Cajanm indie and by 
Linmeus (Cytims eajan), to the legu- 
minous shnd) wliuih gives dhaU(q:v.). 
A kindred }»lant luis been called 
Dolichos catjang., Wflldenow. We do 
not know the origin of this name. 
The Oajan was introduced to Aineriai 
by the slave-tniders from Africa. De 
Candolle finds it inijiossihle to say 
whether its native region is India or 
Africa. (See DHALL, CALAVANCE.) 
[According to Mr. Skeat t)ie word 
ts Malay, pokokichany^ ‘ the plant 
’^which gives beans,^ quite a different 
word from kajang which givea us j 

Ca4Jaxi.] 

, OAJEPUT, s. The name of a 
fragrant essential oil nroduced especi- 
ally in Celebes and the neigliliouring 
island of Bouro. A large miantity is 
exported from Singapore ana Batavia. 
It is ni^ most frequently as an ex- 
ternal appHcatiou, but also internally, 
ee^cially (of late) in cases of cholera. 
The name is taken from the Malay 
Li^um albim* Filet 
(see p. 1^) gives jix different ti'eea 
^ prOdudiig tne oil; which is derived 
tern the, aistillation of the leaves* 


The chief of these trees is Melaleuca 
leucadendron, L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N.S. Wales. 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Euniphius, who died 1693. (See 
Hanbury and Fliickiger^ 247 [and 
Wallace^ Malay Arch., ed. 1890, 
p. 294].) 

CAKSEN, s. This is Sea H. for 
Coxstoain (Roebuck). 

CALALUZ,s. A kind of swift; row- 
ing vessel often mentioned by the 
Portuguese writers as used in the 
Indian Archipelago. We do not know 
the etymology, nor the exact character 
of the craft. [According to Mr. Skeat, 
the word is Jav. kelulus^ kaluhis, sj^lt 
kdoeles by Kliiikert, and explained by 
him as a kind of vessel. The word 
seems to be derived from loeloea^ ‘to- 
go right through anything,' and thu.s 
the literal translation would be ‘the 
' threader,’ the reference being, as in 
the case of most Malay boat names, 
to the special figure-head from which 
the boat was supposed to derive its 
whole character.] 

[1513.— Calauz, according to Mr. White- 
way, is the form of the word in Andradds 
Letter to Afbu(pcer<)ue of Eeb. ^Snd.—huiia 

1525. — “ 4 great Imu'hartiA., and 6 calaluzea 
and muHi'huiA which row very fast.” — Jjem- 
bmngtif 8 . 

1539.— “ITie King (of Achin) set forward 
with the greatest possible despatch, a great 
armament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were larn'karwi^ joanp€u% 
and oalaluses, besides 16 high-sided junks.” 
— F. M, PintOy cap. xxxii. 

1552.— “The King of Siam . . . ordered 
to be built a fleet of some 200 sjiil, almost 
all lawfumis and calaluzes, which arc row- 
ing-vessels.” — Bart'oSy II. vi, 1. 

1613.— “And having embarked with some 
' companions in a caleluz or rowing vessel. 

. . . ’ — Godiniu> de Kredia, f. 51. 

CALAMANDEE WOOD, s. A 

beautiful kind of rose- wood got from 
a Ceylon tree (Diaspyros quaesita). 
Tennent regards the name as a Datcn 
corruption of Coromandel wood^ 
i&nd Drury, we see, calls one of the 
el)ony-trees (D, melanoanflon) “Coro- 
inanael-e1x)ny.” Forbea Watson gives 
as Singhalese names of the woed 
midi'ma, Ktdumderiyey and the 
I term Kalumadiriya is ^ven with this 
I meaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet. ; still 
> in absence of further information, it 
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may remain doubtful if this be not a 
]x)rrowed < word. It may be worth 
while to observe that, accjording to 
Tavernietj [ed. Ball, ii. 4] the “painted 
calicoes” or “chites” of Masulipatam 
were called “ Galmendar^ that is t.o say, 
-done with a pencil” (Kalam<idr1\ and 
possibly this appellation may have been 
^ven by traders to a delicately veined 
wood. [The N.E.D. suggests that the 
Singh, terms quoted above, may be 
adaptations from the Dutch.] ^ 

1777. — “ In the Cingalese language Cala- 
minder is said to signify a black flaming 
tree. The heart, or woody part of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or pale 
yellow and black or brown veins, streaks 
and waves.” — Thunberg^ iv. 20.5-6. 

1813.—“ Calaminder wood ” appears 
among Ceylon products in Milburn, i. 31.5. 

1826, — “A great deal of the furniture in 
•Ceylon is made of ebony, as well as of the 
•Calamander tree . . . which is become 
•scarce from the improvident us© formerly 
m^e of ii.*^^ffeher (1844), ii. 161. 

1834. — “ The forests in the neighbourhood 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander 
^excepted).” — Chitty, Ceylon Gitzetteery 198. 

OALAMBAO, s. The finest kind 
of aloes-wood. Crawfurd gives the 
word as Javanese, kalambcuc, but it 
perhaps came with th(*< article from 

tniampa (q.v.). 

1610. — “There are three sorts of aloes- 
wood. The first and most perfect sort is 
'Called Calampat.”— 235. 

1616. — “ ... It must be said that the 
very fine calembuco and the other eagle- 
wood is worth at Calicut 1000 maravedis the 
pound .” — Barbomt 204. 

1539. — “ This Embassador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of the Batas 
, , . brought him a rich Present of Wood 
•of Aloes, Calambaa, and 5 quintals of 
Benjamon in flowers.”—/'’. M. BuitOf in 
<logan’s tr. p. 16 (orig. cap. xiii.). 

1561. — (Campar, in Sumatra) “hasnothi^ 
but forest which yield aloeswood, called in 
India Calambuco.”~C'cMtoa^a, bk. iii. 
'Cap. 68, p. 218, quoted by Crawfurd^ Des. 
Die. 7. ^ 

1552. — “Past this kingdom of Camboja 
l^ns the other Kingdonr called Campa 
(Cbampak in the mountains of which grows 
the gen^e aloes-wood, which the Moors 
of those ^sarts call CalambttO. ’’--Barros, I.' 
ix. 1: . V 

[c. 1690.-~“Kalaabak (oalembicj is the 
wood of a tree brought from 2lirbad ; it is 
heavy and full of veins. Sonae believe it to 
be the raw wood of aloes. ed. BMi- 

wwwwi, 1. 81. 

[c. 1610.-— “Prom this river (the Ofiaiges) 
^mes that excellent wood Calamba, which 


is believed to come from the Earthly Para- 
dise ,” — Pyrard de Laml^ Hak. Soc. i. 335. f 

1613. — “And the Calamba is the most 
fragrant medulla of the said tree.”— (/odiwAe 
de Emlidf f. 15^\ 

[1616.— “Lumra (a black gum), gumlack, 
collomback.”— Letter.^ iv. 87.J 

1618. — “We opened the ij chistes which 
came fi-om Syam with callamback and silk, 
and waid it out.” — Coch's Dkiry^ ii. 51. 

1774. — “ Les Mahometans font de co 
Kalambac des chapelets qu’ila portent k lii 
main par amusement. Ce liois quand il 
6chautf^ on un pou frott^, rend un odo\ir 
agr6able.”— A5W)a///', JJe^c. de lAmbie, 127. 

See EAGLE-WOOD and ALOES. 

CALASH, s. French valkJie, .said 
hy Lit.trc^ to be a Slav word, [and m 
N.E.D.]. In Bayly’s Diet, it i.s cala>h 
and caloche. [The N.E.D. does nr)r. 
recognise the latter form ; the former 
is as early as 1679]. Thi.s seems to 
have been the earliest precat rsor of tlie 
hi Eastern sett lemon ts. Bayly 
defines it as ‘a small open chariot.’ 
The quotation below refers to Batovia, 
and the President in (|uestion was the 
Prest, of ^he Englisli Factory at 
Chusjiii, w^io, with his council, had 
been expejled from China, and was 
halting at Batavia on hi.s way to 
India. 

1702. — “The Shabander riding home 
ir his Calash this Morning, and seeing the 
President sitting wjthout the door at his 
Lodgings, alighted and came and Sat with 
the President near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shabander to speak so plainly 
to the President thereof he knew not, But 
I observed that the Shahbander was in his 
i Glasses at his first alighting from his 
Calash.” — Proim. “Munday, 30th March,” 
MB. Report in India Ojffice. 

CALAVANCB,8. a kind of bean; 
acc. to f Jie quotation from Osbeck, • 
Dolichos simnsis. The word was once 
common in English use, but seems 
forgotten, unless still used at sea. Sir 
Joseph Hooker writes: “When I was 
in the Navy, haricot beans were in 
constant use as a substitute for X)otatoe8 
and in Brazil and elsewhere, were 
called Oalavances* I do not re- 
memlier whether they were ‘the seed 
of Phaseohis lunaJtus or vulgarie. or of 
Dolic/m mmnm^ alias Catja/ng^ (see 
CAJjW). The word comes from the 
Span, garfmizogj which De Candolle 
mentions m Castilfan for ^pois 
ur Cicer arietinvMy and as used also 
in Ba^i^ue imder the form garbmtfmi 
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for garhatzu, from garauy * seed,* antzu^ 
Mry,* N,E.D,] 

1620. — . . from hence they make their 
jjrovition in aboundanco, viz. beefe and 
porke . . , garvanoes, or small peaze or 
beahes. . . 7* — Cocks' s Diary ^ ii. 311. 

c. 1630. — “ ... in their Canooa lirought 
ns . . . green pepper, oaravance, Buffols, 
Hens, Kggs, and other things.*’ — »StV T, 
Herbert, ed, 1665, p. 350. 

1719, — was forc’d to give them an 
extraordinary meal every day, either of 
Farim or calavanoes, which at once made 
a considerable consumption of our water 
and firing.” — SMvocke's Voyage, 62. 

1738.— “But garva&<;os are prepared 
in a different manner, neither do they 
grow soft like other piilse, by boiling. 
, . — SImtv's Tnu^ts, ed. 1757, p. 140. 

1752.—“. . . Callvanaes {DoHchos sin- 
tnisis)»'* — Osheck, i. 304. 

1774.— “When 1 asked any of the men 
of Dory wlw they had no gardens of j>lan- 
tains and Kalavansas ... I learnt . . . 
that the Haraforas supply them.” — F</rre*(, 
I’', to N, (ifuinea, 109. 

1814. — “,His Majesty is authorised to 
permit for a limited time by Order in 
Council, the Importation from any Port or 
Place whatever of . . . an>’*Beans called 
Kidney, French Beans, Taros, Lentilos. 
CalUvBAceB, and all other soHs of Pulse.” 
—Act 64 (too. III. cap. xxxvi. 


CALAY, s. Tin ; also v., to tin 
copper vessels — H. kala^l kamd. The 
word is Ar. kala% ‘ tin,* which ac- 
cording to certain Arf'ahic writers wa.s 
so called from a mine in India called 
hila\ 111 spile of the diflerent initial 
and terminal letters, it seems at least 
possible that the place meant was the 
same tliat the old Arab geographers 
called Kjsildli, near which they place 
mines of tin {al-kcdaH), and which was 
certainly somewhere about the coast 
of Malacca, possibly , as lias been sug- 
gested, at Ej3tdah^ or as we wTite it. 
Quedda. [See Atn^ tr. Jarrett, iii 48. J 
The tin produce of that region is 
well known. Kalang is indeed also 
a name of tin in Malay, which may 
nave been the true origin of the word 
before us. It may bo added that the 
8^11 State of Selangor between 
Malacca .and PerAk was formerly 
known as .AToon-Kalaiig, or the ‘Tin 
Country,* and that the place on the 
coast where the British Resident ^ves 


iktiiiJi ^ o^arved, howevar, iMt fcwdte i 
eatiuw^f a tumiable rive 
many Mwm iwts in the »l»l« 

the KOXt ir6Xtr of Ptoleihy’s Tables. 


is called Klang (see Miss Birdy Golden 
Chersonese, 210, 215). The Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and calin, with 
the nasal termination so frequent in 
their Eastern borrowings. Bluteau 
explains calaim as ‘ Tin of India, fiiner 
than ours.* The old writers seem to 
have hesitated about the identity with 
tin, and the word is confounded in 
one (quotation below with Tootnague 
(q.v.). The French use calin. In the 
P. version of the Book of Numbers 
(ch. xxxi. V. 22) kakVi is used for ‘ tin.* 
See on this word Quatremere in the 
Journal des Savans, Dec. 1846. 

c. 920. — “ Kalah is tho focus of the trade 
in aloosw’ood, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivor\% in the lead which is called al- 
Kala’i.” — Relation des Voyages, <frc., i. 94, 

c. 1154. — “Thence to tho Isles of Lanki- 
alius is reckoned two days, and from the 
latter to tho Island of Kalah 5. . . . There 
is in this last island an abundant mine of 
tin (al-Kala’i). Tho metal ii4s very pure 
and brilliant.” — Edrisi, by Jauhert, i. 80. 

1552.— “—Tin, which the people of the 
country call Calem.” — Castantreda, iii. 213. 
It is mentioned as a staple of Malacca in 
ii. 186. 

1606. — “That all tho chalices which were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
of calaim, should be broken up and de- 
stroyed.” — Oouvea, Synodo, f. 29^. 

1610. — “They carry (to Hormuz) . . . 
clove, cinnamon, popper, cardamom, ginger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin.” — 
Refaclones de F. Telxeira, 382. , 

c. 1610. — “ . . . money . . . not only of 
gold and silver, but also of another metal, 
which is called calin, which is white like tii^ 
but harder, purer, and finer, and which is 
much used in the Indies.” — Pifrard de Dmd 
(1679) i. 164 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 234, with Gray's 
note]. 

1613. — “And he also reconnoitred all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
or oalem, and iron and other metals ...” 
•—QodMo de Ei-edia, f. 58. 

[1644. — ‘ * Callaym. ” See quotation under 

TOOTNAGUE.] 

1646.—“. . . il y a (i.«. in Siam) plusieurs 
minieres de oalain, qui est vn mobvl mjjoyen, 
ontre le plomb et Pestain.” — Cardim, net, de 
la Pror, de Japm, 163. 

1726.— “The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . Kalin (a metal ^^cn^ng very 
near silver) . . Pa/eatyM, v. 123. 

1/70.— “Th^ send only one vessel (vk. 
the Dutok to Siam) which transports Java^ 
nese horses, and is freighted with sugar, 
spices, and linen ; for which they reosive in 
return oalln, at 70 livres 100 we%htP*— • 
RaynaX (tr. 1777), i* 208. 

1780!— “ ... the port of Quedah^, ihere 
is a trade for calin or tutecagne ... to 
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export to different parts of the Indies.” — one called ChanidariMigor. . . 
In Dunuy Ji. Lireetoryy 338. v. 162. 


1794-5. — In the TraveU to Ckim of the 
younger Deguignes, Calin is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacca. — iii. 367. 


O^CUTTA, n.p. B. Kalikdtdy or 
Kalilcattd, a name of unceitain ety- 
mology. The first mention that we 
are aware of occurs in the Atn-u 
Akbari. It is well to note that in 
some early charts, s;uch as that in 
Valentijn, and the oldest in the 
English Pilots though Calcutta is not 
entered, there is a place on tln^ Hoogly 
Calculay or Calcuta^ which leads to mis- 
take. It is far below, near the modern 
Fulta. [With reference to the quota- 
tions below from Luillier and Sonnerat, 
Sir H. Yule writes {Hedges^ Diary ^ 
Hak. ‘8oc. ii. xcvi.) • “ In Orme’s 

Historical Fragments, Job Charnock 
is describe, as ‘Governor of the 
Factory aP Golgot near Hughley.’ 
This name Golgot and the correspoiui- 
iiig Golghat in an extract from Mu- 
habbat Khan indicate the name of 
the particular locality where the 
Engli^i Factory at Hiigli was situated. 
And. some confusion of this name 
with that of Calcutta may have led 
to the curious error of the Frenchman 
Luiller and Sonnerat, the former of 
whom calls Calcutta Golgouthe, while 
the latter says : ‘ Les Anglais pronon- 
cent et ecnvent GolgotaJ ”J 


c. 1590.— “Kalikata wa Dahotja v'a Bar- 
hakpUr, 3 MahaV^ — Am. (orig.) i. 408 ; [tr. 
Jarretty ii. 141]. 

[1688. — “Soe myself accompanyed with 
Capt. Haddock and the 120 soldiers we 
carryed from hence embarked, and about 
the 20th September arrived at Calcutta.” 
--^ntdgesy Bumjy Hak. Soc. ii. Ixxix.] 
1698.-^“ This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . the towns of Sootanutty, 
Calcutta) and Goomopore, with their dis- 
tricts intending ab^t 3 miles along the 
eastern bank of tWe river.”— repr. 
ii. 71. 


1702. — *‘The next Morning we pas.s’d by 
the Bngiuh Factory belonging to the old 
Company, which they call Golgotha, and 
w a handsome Building, to which were add- 
ing stately Warehouses.”— Fcwofira-to tht E. 
p^2b9 ^ LuiUiefy E. T. 1716, 


ships which sail thither (tc 
Hugh) first pass by the English Lodge ir 
^ miles (Dutch miles) lowei 
down than ours, and after that the Prencl] 


1727.— “The Company has a pretty good 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo the Penance of Physic, but few 
come out to give an Account of its Opera- 
tion. . . . One Year I was there, and there 
were reckoned in August about 1200 
Englisliy some Military, some Servants to 
the Comimny, some private Merchants re- 
siding in the Town, and some Seamen 
belong to Shipping lying at the Town, and 
before the beginning of Janmirq there wore 
460 Burials registred in the (.lerk’s Books 
of Mortality.”— vl. HamiltoHy ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1742.— “I had occasion to stop at the 
city of Firilshdfinga (Ohandernagore) which 
is inhabited Vjy a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is on tlie other side 
of the water, and inhabited by a tril>e of 
English who have settled there, is much 
more extensive and thickly populated. 

I — \-ihdiU Karhn KUdn, in KHioty viii. 127. 

j 1753. — “An desHoiis d’Ugli iminiidiatc- 
I ment, est I’etablis-sement Hollandois do 
Shinsura, puis Shandemagor, ^tablissc- 
ment Franc^ois, puis la loge Danoise 
(Serampore), et plus has, stir la rivago 
oppos{5, qui est celui de la gauche on de- 
scendant, Banki-bawir, oh les Ostondois u’ont 
p(l se mai%tenir ; enfin Colicotta aux 
Anglois, k qnelrjues lieues do Bapki-bamr, 
et du m^me c6ti5.” — D'AmuKey Ecfaircme- 
7Jien8y 64, With this compare; “Almost 
op|)osite to tho Ihmes Factory is Banh- 
hanhsaly a Place where the Ostend Com}>any 
settled a Factory, but, in Auno 1723, they 
quarrelled with the Fouzfhuir or GovenioV 
A Bughlyy and he ff)rced the OstmeWs to 
quit. . . J. Jln^ndtoiiy ii. 18. 

1782. — “Les Anglais pourroiont retirer 
aujourd’hni des sommes immenses do I’lndo, 
s’ils avoient eu Tattention de mieux com- 
poser le conseil supreme de Calecuta.”*— 
Sonneruty Voyagry i. 14. 

CALEEF^ K. Ar. KhMtfa, tbe 
Caliph (jr Vice-gerent, a worn whicb 
we do not introduce here in its high 
Mahommedan use, but l>ecau8e of its 
quaint application in Anglo-Indian 
households, at least in Upper India, 
to two classes of domestic warrants, 
the tailor afid the cook, and sometimes 
to the barber and farrier. The first 
is always so addressed by his fellow- 
servants {Khallfa-ji). In South India 
the cook is called JIaistry, i.e. artiste. 
In Sicily, we may note, he -is always 
called Monsii (!) an indication of what 
ought to be his nationality. The root 
of ,the word Khalifa, according to Prof. 
Sayce, means ‘to change,' ana another 

— ; ^ — 

* “ Capitale des ^tabUssexnents Anglais dans Is 
Bengale. Lea Artglaia prowmmt et ietiemt 

Goia^”(t) 
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derivative, khaUf^ ‘exchange or agio’ 
is the origin of the Greek /to\Xj)/3os 
{Prim, of Philology^ 2nd ed., 213). 

c. 1253.—“. . . vindrent marcheant en Tost 
qui nous distrent et conterent que li roys 
des Tartarins avoit prise la citoi de Baudas 
et Tapostolo dos Sarrasdns . . . lequel on ap- 
peloit le calife de Baudas. , . .” — JoinvUle^ 
cxiv. 

1298. — “Baudas is a great city, which used 
to be the seat of the Cuif of all the Saracens 
in the world, just as Borne is the seat of the 
Pope of all the Christians." — Marco Poh. 
Bk. I. ch. 6. 

1.5.52. — “To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was the vassal of the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Ma- 
hamed, he could hold no communication 
with people who so |>ersecuted his fol- 
lowers. . . ." — liarros^ II. i. 2. 

1738. — “Muzeratty, the late Kaleefa, or 
lieutenant of this jirovince, assured mo that 
he saw a bone belonging to one of them 
(ancient stone coffins) which was near two 
of their droM (/.^. .3t> inches) in length." — 
Shaw's Tmi'els in Harlxtry^ ed. 1757, p. 30. 

17*17.—* As to the house, and the patri- 
monial lands, together with tlie apjienciages 
of the murdered minister, they wore pre- 
sented by the Qhalif of the ago, that is by 
the Emperor himself, to his own daughter." 
— Seiv Mutaijhcriii ^ hi. 37. 

c. 17b0 («).- 

“ I hate all Kings and the thrones they sit 
on, 

From the King of France to the Caliph of 
Britain." 

These lines were found among the i^ipers 
of Pr. Charles Edward, and supiK)Hed to he 
his. But Ixjrd Stfinhope, in the 2nd ed. of 
his MisceUiinies^ says ho finds that they are 
slightly altered from a jK)em by Ixjrd 
Rochester^ This we cannot find. [The 
original Iine.s of Rochester iPomm on ^ate 
Affairs, i. 171) nin: 

“ I hate all Moruirchs, and the thrones they 
sit on, 

From the Hector of Fmnce to the Cully of 
Britain."] 

[1813. — “The most skilful among them 
(the wrestlers) is appointed khuleefu, or 
superintendent for the season. . . — 

Uroughton, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 164.] 


OALEEOON, OALTOON, s. P. 

Wvff&n, a.water-pi^ for smoking ; the 
Persian form of the Hnhhle-Bubble 
<q.v.X 


Peiahm visit, when the ( 
S-JL pewonage, generally 

aiste of three acts: first, the llaleou] 
water ffeurmy thr 

Pereu^, &o., p. ISe] 

1828 .-^“ Thb elder of the men m< 


smoke their calleoons under the shade."— 
The KvAzilhaehy i. 59. 

[1880. — “ Kallitizia. " See quotation under 

JULIBDAB.] 

CALICO, . 9 . Cotton cloth, ordinarily 
of tolerably fine texture. The word 
appears in the 17th century sometimes 
in the form of Calicut, but possiblj^ this 
may have been a purism, tor calicos or 
ciiliico occurs in English earlier, or at 
leiist more commonly in early voyages. 
Wallaca in 1578, Drapefs Diet. p. 42.] 
The word may have come to us through 
the Frencli calicot, wliich though re- 
taining the t to the eye, does not do so 
to the ear. The quotations sufficiently 
illustrate the use of the word and its 
origin from Calicut. The fine cotton 
stulfs of Malabar are already men- 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 379), Pos- 
sibly they may 'have been all brought 
from beyond the Ghauts, aathe Malabar 
cotton, ri])eniiig during Wb rains, is 
not nsiible, ana the cotton stuffs now 
used in Malabar all come from Madura 
(set*. Fryer below ; and Terry under 
CALICUT). The Germans, we may note, 
call the turkey Calecutische Hahn, 
though it comes no more from Cali- 
cut than it does from Turkey. [See 
TURKEY.] 

1579. — “3 great and large Canowos, in 
each whereof were certaine of the greatest 
personages that were about him, attired all 
of them in white L.awne, or cloth Of Caleout." 
— Drake, Wortd JSncovuHimd, Hak. Soc. 
139. 

1591. — ** The commodities of the shipper 
that come from Bengala bee . . . fine Cali- 
cut cloth, Pintados, and Rice.”— 

Din caster, in IlakL ii. ,592. 

1592. — “The calicos were book-calicos, 
calico launes, broad white calicos, fine 
starched calicos, coarse white calicos, 
brown© coarse calicos." — Desc, of the Great 
Cairack Madre de Dios. 

1602.—“ And at his departure gaue a robe, 
and a Tucke of Calico wrought with gold." 
—‘Lancaster's Voyage, in Purchas, i. 153. 

1604. — “ It doth appj|ar by the abbreviate 
of the Accounts sent home out of the Indies, 
that there remained in the hands of the 
Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardete of 
CaliOM." — In Middleton s Voj/age, Hak. Soc* 
App. iii. 13. 

,, “lean lit yon, gentlemen, with fine 
calUooos'Hoo,* for doublets ; the only sweet 
fashion now, most delicate and courtly: a 
meek gentle oallioo, cut upon two double 
affable taffatas; all most neat, feat, and 
mri ma tcthable. "—Dekktr, The Honest Whoft, 
Act. II. Sc. V. 

1605. —“. * . about their loynes they (the 
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Javanese) weave a kind of Callico-cloth,”— 
Scot^ ibid. 165. 

1608. — They esteem not so much of 
money as of Caleout clothes, Pintados, and 
such like stuffs .” — lohn Davis j ibid. 186. 

1612.—** Calico copboord claiths, the piece 
, . . xls .” — Hates and Valaatloum. &c. (Scot- 
land), p. 294. 

1616. — *‘Angarezia . . . inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Easterne Hands with their Cattell and 
fruits, for C&llicoes or other linnon to cover 
them .” — Bir T. Roe, in Purcfias^ [with some 
verbal differences in Hak. Soc. i. 17]. 

1627.— “CalitOt, delicata Indica. H. 

Calicdd, dtcta h Calocdt, Indiae regione ubi 
confidtur.** — Minshsu^ 2nd ed., s.v. 

1678.—“ Staple Commodities are Galicuts, 
white and painted.” — Frger, 34. 

„ “Calecut for Spice . . . and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Calecut 
to all in India, it being the first Port from 
whence they are known to be brought into 
Europe.” — Ibid. 86. 

1707. — “The Governor lays before the 
Council the iksolont action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company . . , over the Company’s Cali- 
coes that lay a dyeing.” — Minute in Wheeler^ 
ii. 48. 

1720. — Act 7 Geo. I. cap. vii, **An Act 
to preserve and encourage the woollen and 
silk manufacture of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual employing of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Use ana Wear of all 
printed, painted, stained or dyed CalUcoes 
m Apparel, Houshold Stuff, Furniture, or 
otherwise. . . .” — BtaJt. at Large, v. 229. 

1812.— 

** Like Iris* bow down darts the painted clue. 

Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue, 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new.” 

Rejected Addresses {(Jrabhe). 

OALIOUT, n.p. In the Middle 
A^es the chief city, and one of the 
chief ports of Malal)ar, and the resi- 
dence of the Zamorin (q.v.). The 
narne Kdlikddu is said to mean the 
* Cock-Foftre^.* [Logan (Man. Mala- 
bar, i. 241 note) gives koli^ ‘fowl^’ and 
kottUy ‘ corner or empty space/ or kotta^ 
* 0 , fort.* There was a legend, of the 
Dido tjrpe, that all the space within 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 

0 . 1843.—** We proceeded from Fandaraina 
to one o( the chief ports of Mull- 

bar. The people of Chin, of Java, of SailSn, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, ahd FErs 
frequent it, and the traderii of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the world .” — Ibn AattUa, iv. 89. 

c. 1430.— “CoUicathiam deinoeps petiit, 
urbem xnaritimam, octo millibus passuum 


ambitu, nobile totius Indiae emporium, 
pipere, lacca, gingibere, cinnamomo cras- 
siore,* kebulis, zedoaria fertilis.” — Conti, 
in Hoggins, De Var. Fortunae. 

1442. — ** Calicut is a perfectly secure har- 
bour, which like that of Ormuz brings 
together merchants from every city and from 
every country.” — Abdunazz&k, in Indut in 
XVth Cent,, p. 13. 

c. 1475. — “ Calecut is a port for the whole 
Indian sea. . . . The country produces 
pepper, ginger, colour plants, muscat [nut- 
mog ?J, cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, 
adrack [green ginger] , . . and everything 
is cheap, and servants and maids are very 
good.** — Ath. Nikitin., ibid. p. 20. 

1498. — “ We departed thence, with the 
pilot whom the king gave us, for a city which 
IS called Qualecut.*’ — Roieiro de V, da Gama, 
49. 

1572.— 

“ JfC f5ra de tormenbi, o dos primeiros 

Mares, o temor vao do peito von ; 

Disse alegrc u Piloto Meliridano, 

‘Terra ho do Calecut, so luio me engano.* ** 
Camdes, vi. 92. 

By Burton : 

“ now, ’scaped the tempest and the first 
sea-dread, 

fled from <each bosom terrors vain, and 
cried 

the Melindanian Pilot in delight, 

‘ Calecut-land, if aught I see aright ! ’ ” 

1616.— “Of that wool they make divers 
sorts of CaUico, which had that name (as 1 
suppose) from Callicutts, not far from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth was first iKmght 
by the Portuguese.” — Termf. in Purchas. 
[In ed. 1777, p. 105f Callicute.J 

CALINGULA, s. A sluice or 
escape. Tam. kalirujtd; much used 
in reports of irrigation works in 55. 
India. 

[1883. — “Much has been done in the way 
of providing sluices for minor channels of 
supply, and calin^lahs, or water weirs for 
surplus vents.”— Prtitotiwi Row, Man. of 
Tanjore, p. 332.] 

CALPUTTEE, s. A caulker ; also 
the process of caulking ; H. and Beng. 
kdm^m and kaldpattl, and these no 
doubt from the Port, calafate. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic kdldfat, the ‘ process of 
caulking.* It is true that Doxy (see 
p. 376) and also Jal (see his Jnekr, ii, 
589) doubt the last derivation, and 
are disposed to connect the Portuguese 


* Not * a larger kind of cinnamon,’ or ‘ cinnamon 
wliich is knoMm there by the name id oram* 
(cmwsttoe^groscM a« Mr. Winter 

Jones oddly renders, but ocficUa gmsa, U. 
* coarse ' olimamon, aliae easHa. 
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and Spanish words, and the Italian 
cahfattare, &e., with the Latin calefacerey 
a view which M. Marcel Devic rejects. 
The latter word would apply well 
enough to the process of pitching a 
'vessel as practised in the Mediterra- 
nean, where we have seen the vessel 
careened over, and a great fire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid. But caulking is not 
pitching ; and when both form and 
meaning correspond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
terms in the Mediterranean to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there does 
not seem to be room for reiisonable 
doubt in this case. The Emperor 
Michael V. (a.d. 1041) was willed 
Kd\a<f>dTr)i^ because he was the son of 
a caulker (see Dncange^ Gloss. Graec,^ 
who quotes Zonaras). 


1554. — (At Mozambique) ... “To two 
calafattes ... of the lingantinos, at 
the rate annually of 20,000 Vm each, with 
9000 each for maintenance and 6 

measures of millet to each, of which no 
count is taken .” — Sirndo Jiotef^o^ Tombo^ 11. 

c. 1620.— “S’il estoit bosoin de calfader 
lo Vaisseau ... on y auroit beaucoup de 
peine dams ce Port, i)rincipaleinent si on est 
constraint do so seniir de.s ChnriMsntiers et 
des Calfadeurs du l^ay.s; }>arce qu’ils de- 
pendent tous du Gcaivemeur de Bom bain.” 
'■^Routifr . . , des J tides Orient.^ pur Aleixo 
da Motta, in Thovenot’s Collection. 


CALUAT, 8. This in some old 
travels is used for Ar. khilwaty ‘ privacy, 
a private interview^ ’ (C. P. Brouniy MB.). 


1404. — ‘‘And this Garden they caill Taliciay 
and in their tongue they call it Calbet.”— 
ClamjOy §^ix. Uoinp, Markluimy 130. 


[1670. — “ Still deeper in the .square is the 
third tent, called Caluet-Kaiie, the retired 
spot, or the place of the privy Council.” — 
Bernier y ed. OonetdbUy 361 .J 
1822. — “I must tell you what a good 
follow the little Baja of Tallaca is. When 
1 visited hijn we sat on two musnads without 
exchanging one single word, in very re- 
spectable durbar; but the moment wo re- 
^ ^ Khilwut the Itaja produced his 
and Criminal Register, and his Minute 
of demands, collections and balances for the 
1st miarter, and began explaining the state 
Of hia country as eagerly as a young 
CoUeotor.”— in JUfiy ii. 144. 

khelwet op private room in 
p I7 doctor was seated. iSoier., 


OALOBTB, 8. The 
: Malayal 
fSeenbAu.] 


1510.— “The said wood is fixed in the 
middle of the back of the malefactor, and 
passes through his body . . . this torture 
IS called ‘imealvet.’ 147. 

1582.— “The Capitaine General for to en- 
courage them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch a long staff e in the ground, 
the which was made sha^ at ye one end. 
The same among the Malabars is called 
Calvete, UT)on ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the noorest or vilest 
people of the country .” — Castaileduy tr. by 
N. Ly ff. 142/?, 143. 

1606.— “The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to content them she ordered 
the sorcerer to be delivered over for punish- 
ment, and to be set on the caloete, which 
i.s a very sharp stake fixed firmly in the 
ground ...” «c . — (Joureay f. 47y; see also 
f. 163. 

CALYAN, n.p. The name 6f more 
than one city of fame in W. and S. 
India ; Skt. Kalydnay ‘beautiful, noble, 
propitious.’ One of these is the place 
still known as Kalyatiy on tUfe Ulas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 m." N.E. of JBombay. This is 
a very ancient port, and is probably 
the one mentioned by Cosmas below. 
It ai)]>ears as the residence of a donor 
in an inscription on the Kanheri caves 
in Salsette (see Fergusson and Burgess^ 
]). 349). Another Kalydna was the 
capit^il of the Ohalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th-12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s district of Naldrug, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortress called 
by that name. A third KalydtXia was 
a jH>rt. of Canara, between ^Mangalore 
and Kundapur, in lat. 13“ 28' or there- 
abouts, on the stuue river as Bacanore 
((KV.). [This i.s apparently the place 
which Tavernier (ed. Bally ii. 206) 
calls Callian Bondi or Kalydn Bandar.] 
The quotations refer to the first Calyan. 

c. A.D. 80-90.— “The local marts which 
occur in order after Barygaza are Akaharu, 
Suppara, Kalliena, a city which was raised 
to toe rank of a regular mart in the time of 
Saraganes, but, since Bandanes became its 
mtistor, its trade has bpen put under restric- 
tions ; for if Greek vessels, even by aooiden^ 
enter its ports, a guard is put on Wrd, and 
they are token to Baiy^gaza.”— Pwijj/w.'t, § 52. 

‘ c. A.D. 545.—“ And the most notable 
places of trade ore those: Sindu, Orrhotha> 
Sibor. . . — Cosmos, in Oathayy 

ifcc., p. olxxviii, 

1678,-.-“ On both sides are placed stately 
I AfdmSy and dwellings of the M* 

dalgos; till on the Kight, within a Mile or 
more of Oullean, they yield possession to 
the neighbouring Sem at which CSty 
(the key this way into that Rebel’s Ooantry), 
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Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed.” — 
Biyer, p. 123. 

1825. — **Near Candaulah is a waterfall 
... its stream winds to join the sea, nearly 
^posito to Tannah, under the name of the 
CaUianee river.”— //e6er, ii. 137. 

Prof. Forchhammer has lately described 
the ^reat remains of a Pagoda and other 
buildings with inscriptions, near the city of 
Pegu, called Kalyftni. 


CAMBAY, n.p. Written by 
Mabommedan writers Kanhdyat, some- 
times Kinhdyat. According to Col. 
Tod, the original Hindu name was 
Khambavatif ‘ City of the Pillar ’ ; 
[the Mad. Admin. Man. Gloss, gives 
stamhha4irtha, ‘scacred pillar poor]. 
Long a very famous port of Guzerat, 
at the head of the Gulf to which it 
gives its name. Under the Mahoiu- 
medan Kings of Guzerat it was one 
of their chief residences, and tliey 
are often called Kings of Cambay. 
Cambay is still a feudatory Slate 
under a Nawab. The place is in 
decay, owing partly to the shoals, 
and the extraordinary rise and fall 
of the tides in the Gulf, impeding 
navigation. [See Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. i. 313 seqq^. 


c. 951.— “From Eambdya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs. From Kamb£iya to 
SdraMya (?) about 4 daj^s.” — Istakhri. in 
Elliot, 1 . 30. 


1298.— “ Cmbaet is a great kingdom. 
. . . There is a great deal of trade. . . . 
Merchants come hero with many ships and 
cargoes. . . --Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 28. 

1320. — “ Hoc vero Oceanuni mare in ilUs 
partibus priucipaliter habot duos portus: 
quorum vnus noniinatur Mahahar, et alius 
Cambeth.'’ — Marino Sanvdo, near begin- 
ning. 

o. 1420. — “Cj^bay is situated near to 
the sea, and is 12 miles in circuit; it 
abounds in spikenard, lac, indigo, myra- 
bolans, and silk.”— Coafi, in India in XVth 
Cent., 

1498. — “In which Gulf^ as we were in- 
formed, there are many cities of Christiana 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya.”— Aofetro, 49 . 

1506.— “In Coxnbea h terra de Mori, e il 
suo Re h Moro ; el h una gran terra, e li 
nwee turbit i. e spi^nardo, e milo (read 
see ANIL), lache, comiole, calcedonie, 
gptoni. . . di Leonardo Ca' Masser, 

in Archivio Star. lUxliano, App. 

1674.- 


ti 


The Pnnee of Cambay's daily food 
« asp and basilisk and toad, 

Which makes him have so strong a bre« 
fiAoh mght he stinfe a queen to death.' 


Budibras, Pt. ii^ Canto i. 


Butler had evidently read the stories of 
Mahmud Bigara, Sultan of Guzerat, in 
Varthoma or Purchas. 

OAMBOJA, n.p. An ancient 
kingdom in the eastern part of Indo- 
China, once great and powerful : now 
fallen, and under the ‘protectorate* 
of France, whose Saigon colony it 
adjoins. The name, like so many 
others of Indo-China since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt. origin, being 
apparently a transfer of the name 
ot a nation and country on the N.W. 
frontier of India, Kamboja, supposed to 
have been about the locality of Ohitral 
or Kafiristan. Ignoring this, fantastic 
Chinese and other etymologies liave 
been invented for the name. In the 
older Chinese annals (c. 1200 b.c.) 
this region had the name of Fu-nan ; 
from the period after our era, when 
the kingdom of Camboja had become 
powerfuJ, It was known to the Cliiiiese 
as Chin-la. Its power seems to Ixave 
extended at one time westward, per- 
haps to the ^hores of the B. of Bengal. 
Ruins of extraordinary vastness and 
architectural elaboration are numerous, 
and have attracted great attention .since 
M. Moiiliot’s visit in 1859; though 
they had been mentioned by 16th 
century missionaries, and .some* of the 
buildings when standing in splendour 
were described b^i a Chine.se visitor at 
the end of the 13tli century. The 
Cambojans proper call themselves 
Khmer, a name which 8eem.s t-o have 
given rise to singular confusions (see 
COMAR). The gum Gamboge (Oam- 
in the early records [jfirdwood, 
Rep. on Old Rec., 271) so familiar in 
use, derives its name from this country, 
the chief source of supply, 

c* 1161.— “ . . . although . . . because 
the belief of the people of RiCfnfCnya (Pegu) 
was the same as that of the Buddba-beliov- 
W Ceylon. . . . Parakrama the 

king was Iivirig in peace with the king of 
R^m^nya— yet the ruler of R4mdnya T . . 
forsook the old custom of providing main- 
te^nco for the ambassadors , . , saying: 
These messengers are sent to go to KAm- 
DOja, and so plundered all their jjoods and 
put them in prison in the Malaya ijountry. 

. . . Soon after this he seized some royal 
^rgms s^t by the King of Ceylon to the 
pn# of KSinWa. . . ."-Ext. from Oeg- 

J.A.S.B, xli. Pt. i. p. 198. 

1295.— “Le pays de Tchin-la. . . Les 
gens du pays le nomment Kan-pbou-tohi. 
j aotuelle, les liyrea sacr^s 

des Tibetaina nomment ce pays KiUQppIloil* 
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tchi. • • •” — Chinese Account of Chinla^ in 
Abel RimusfU^ Nouv. Mil. i. 100. 

e. 1536.— “ Passing from Siam towards 
China by the coast we find the kingdom 
of Cambaia (read Camboia) ... the people 
are great warriors . , , and the country of 
Camboia abounds in all sorts of victuals 
... in this land the lords voluntarily bum 
themselves when the king dies. . . .” — Som- 
mario de* Regni^ in Ramusio^ i. f. 336. 

1552.— And the next State adjoining 
Siam is the kingdom of Camboja, through 
the middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is 
in the regions of China. . . — BarroSf 
Dec. I. Liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1672.— 

“ V^s, passa por Camboja Mecom rio, 

Que capitSo das aguas se interprota. . » 
CamGeSf x. 127. 

[1616.— “22 cattes camboja (gamboge).” 
—Foster, Letteis, iv. 188.] 

CAM^ZE, 8. This word {kamU) 
is used in colloquial H. and Tamil 
for * a shirt.* It comes from the Port. 
camisa. But that word is directly 
from the Arab kaml^, ‘a tunic.* Was 
St. Jerome*s Latin word ai> earlier loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word 't probably the latter ; [so 
N.E.D, 8.V. Camise]. The Mod. Greek 
Diet, of Sophocles has Kafilcnop. Camesa 
is, according to the Slang Dictionary, 
n.sed in the cant of English thieves ; 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into ^ commismm.^ • 

c. 400.— “Solent militantes habere Uneas 
q\ia» Camisias vocant, sic ai)Uia mombria et 
adstrictas corporibus, ut expediti sint vel 
ad cursura, vel ad praelia . . . quocumque 
necessxtas traxerit.”— *Sr<i. Hieronyvii Eplst. 
{\x\v.)i3j^Fahiolam, § 11 . 

1404.— “And to the said Ruy Gonzalez he 
gave a big horse, an ambler, for they prize 
a horse that ambles, furnished with saddle 
and bridle, very well according to their 
fashion ; and besides he gave him a oamiBE 
and an umbrella ” (see SOKBBEBO). — 
Clamjo, § Ixxxix. ; Markham, 100. 

1464.— “to William and Richard my sons, 
all my fair oamiaea. . . — Wilt of Richard 

Strode, of Newnham, Devon. 

1498.— “That a very fin© oamysa, which 
m Portugal would bo worth 3(w reis, was 
given here for 2 fanons, which in that 
country is the equivalent of 30 rns, though 
the value of 80 rets is in that country no 
small matter.”— if de V, da Gama, 77. 

1678.— “The richest of all (the st^ps in 
^ez) are where ^ey sell oamiuui. 

f ^ Africa, Pt, 1. 

^ OAMP, s. In the Madras Presi- 
deucy [as well as in K India] an 


official not at his headquarters is 
always addressed as ‘in Camp.* 

CAMPHOR, s. There are three 
camphors ; — 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from DryohaUinops aromatica. 

b. The camphor of China and Japan, 
from Cinnarrwmwm Camphora. (These 
are the two chief camphors of com- 
merce ; the first immensely exceeding 
the second in market value : see Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. cli. xi. Note 3.) 

C. The cani])hor of Blumea balsamu 
fera, D.C., produced and used in China 
under the name of ngai camphor. 

The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
as b, 1 ; C, 10 ; a, 80. 

The first Western unention of this 
drug, as was pointed out by Messrs 
Hanbury and Fliickiger, occurs in the 
Greek medical writer Aetius (see 
below), but it probably came through 
the Arab.s, as is indicated by the ph, 
or f of the Arab kdfur, representing 
the Skt. karpfira. It has been sug- 
ested that the word was originally 
avanese, in which language kapiir 
appears to mean both ‘hme* and 
‘ camphor.’ 

Muodeen Sheriff says that kdfur is 
used (in Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘amber.’ Tdbaslur (.sec TABASHEER), 
is, according to tin? same writer, called 
bdm-kdfur ‘ bamboo - camphor * ; and 
ras-kdfur (mercury -camphor) is an 
impure subchloride of mercury. Ac- 
cording to the .same authority, the 
varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S. India are— 1. kaffW'- 
i-kai^rl, which is in Tamil called 
pachWai {i.e. crude karitppurani; 2. 
SuratJ kdfAr ; 3. chlni/ 4. oatai (from 
the Batta country ? ). The first of 
these names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originatii^ 
m the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. Tlie name is unquestionably 
fanf&rl, which carelessness as to points 
has converted into kqd^rl (as above, 
and in Blochrmnn's Ain, i. 79). The 
camphor aXfan^rl is mentioned as .early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and came from a place called Paifwdr 
in Sumatra, perhaps the same as Barns, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn \Batuta*s 
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(iv. 241) that the campltior of Sumatra 
(aud Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a cane, filling the joints 
between knot and knot, may be ex- 
plained by the statement of Barbosa 
(p. 204), that the Borneo camphor 
as exported was packed in tubes of 
liamboo. This camphor is by Barbosa 
and some other old writers called 
‘eatable camphor’ {da inangiare\ be- 
cause used in medicine and with 
betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. alcanfor and canfora^ 
through the French camphre. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name cafura^ and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
gaffer (Oosterl. 47). 

c. A.D. 640.-~“Hygromyri cSfectio, olei 
salca lib. ij, opobalsami lib, i., spicjenardi, 
folij singu. line. iiii. carpobalsami, arna - 
bonis, amomi, ligni aloes, sing. unc. ij. 
mastichae, moschi, sing, scrap, vi. quod 
si etiS caphura non doerit ex ea unc. ij 
adjicito. . . .” — Aetii Amideniy Librorum 
XVI. Tomi Bvo . . . Latinitate donati, 
Basil, MDXXXV., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940. — ** These (islands called al-Ramln) 
abound in gold mines, and are near the 
country of ^nsiir, famous for its camphor. 

. , J/os'ildi, i. 838. The same work at 
iil. 49, refers back to this passage as *Hhe 
country of Probably Mas’udI 

wrote correctly Pcm^raJi. 

1298. — “In this kingdom of Fanmr grows 
the best camphor in the world, called Cam- 
fera Fanmri,**---Marco Poloy bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1606. — . . e de li (Tonasserim) vien 
pevere, canella . . . camfora da manzar e 
de qudla non se tnanza . . . both 

camphor to eat and not to eat, or Sumatra 
and China camphor ). — Leonardo Ca' Massei\ 

c. 1590.—“ Ihe Camphor tree is a large 
tree growing in the ghauts of Hindostan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and 
upwards may rest in the shade of a single 
tree. ... Of the various kinds of camphor 
the best is called Rihdhi or Qaig4ri. . , . 
In some books camphor in its natural state 
is called . . . Bhimsini.** — Aia, Blochmann 
ed. i. 78-9, [Bhrnisi'nA is more properly 
hkmaenly and takes its name from the demi- 
god Bhimsen, second son of Panda.] 

1628.— “In this shipp we have laden a 
small parcell of campnme of Baronscy being 
in all 60 caiu^’^Ba^avian Letter y pubd. in 
Coeks'i IHaryy ii. 343. 

1726.— “The Persians name the Oamphorof 
l^ros, and also of Bpmeo to this day ufur 
Canfuriy as it also appears in the printed 
text of Avicenna . , . and Bellmensis notes 
^at in some MSS. of the author is found 
KAfurPaaBuri. . . iv. 67. 

Camphor Tree has been re- 
cently discovered in part of the Sircaris 


country. We have sent two bottles of the 
essential oil made from it for your use.*’— 
Letter of TippOOy KirJepatrichy p. 231. 

1875.— a 

“ Camphor, Bhimsaini (bams), valua- 
tion lib, 80 rs. ^ 

Refined cake ... 1 cwt. 65 rs." 
Table of Gustomu Dutiee on Impo/rts into 
Br. India vp to 1875. 

The first of these is the fine Sumatran 
camphor ; the second at of the price is 
China camphor. 

GAMPOO, s. H. hampfty corr. of 
the English or more properly 

of the Fort. ‘ campo.* It is used for 
‘ a camp,’ but formerly was specitically 
applied to the partially disciplined 
brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service. 

(1525. — Mr. Whitoway notes that Castau- 
hoda (bk. vi. ch. ci. p. 217) and Burros 
(iii. 10, di) speak of a ward of Malacca as 
Campu China ; and de Eredia (1613) calls 
it Campon China y which may supply a 
link between CampOO and Kampnng. (See 
COMPOUND). 

1803.— “ Begum Sumroo’s Campoo has 
come up the ghauts, and I am afraid . . . 
joined Scindiah yesterday. Two deserters 
. , . declared that Pohlman’s Campoo was 
following it.” — Wellhgfony ii. 264. 

1883.—“. . . its unhappy ^)lains were 
swept over, this way and that, by the 
cavalry of rival Mahratta f)r>wors, Mogul and 
Kohilla horsemen, or campos and pidtuns 
(battalions) under European adventurers. 

. . .” — Quarterly RetteWy April, p. 294. 

CANARA, n.]). Properly Kayinada. 
This name has long been given to tliat 
part of the West coast which licwS below 
the Ghauts, from Mt. Delv northward 
to the Goa ten itory ; and no\^ to the 
two British districts constituted out 
of that tract, viz. N. aud S. Canara. 
This appropriation of the name, how- 
ever, appears to be of European origin. 
The name, pro]>ably meaning ‘ black 
country ’ [Dravid. fear, ‘ black,’ nddu^ 
‘country’], from the black cotton sail 
prevailing there, was properly synony- 
mous with Karnataka (see CARNATICX 
and apparently a corruption of tliat 
word. Our quotations show that 
throughout the sixteenth century the 
term was applied to the country above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see BIBNACAE). Gradually, and pro- 
bably owing to local application at 
Goa^ where the natives seem to have 
been from the first known to the 
Portuguese as Gmarijsy a term which 
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ill the old Portu^iese works means 
the Konkani people and l^ngua^e of 
Goa, the name became appropriated 
to the low country on the coast 
between Goa and Malabar, which was 
subject to the kingdom in (juestion, 
much in the same way that the name 
Carnatic came at a later date to be 
misapplied on the other side of the 
Peninsula. 

The Kmara or Canarese language 
is spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (see 
Galdwelly Inirod, p. 33). It is only one 
of several languages spoken in the 
British districts ot Oanara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz. near 
Kundilpur. Tula is the chief language 
ill the Southern District. Kanadam 
occurs in the great Tanjore inscription 
of the 11th century. 

1516.— “Beyond this rivor commences the 
Kingdom of Narsinga, which contains five 
very large pr^ivinces, each with a language 
of its own. U’he first, which stretches along 
the coast to Maluimr, is Tiilinate Tulii- 
lUUdiiy or the modern district of S. Oanara) ; 
another lies in the interior .*. .; another 
has the name of Tolinga, which confines with 
the Kingdom of Orisa ; another is Canari. 
in which is the groat city of Bisnaga ; ami 
then the Kingdom of Charamendel, the lan- 
guage of which is TminV*— Barbosa. This 
pass^e is exceedingly corrupt, and the 
version (necessarily imperfect) is made up 
from three — viz. Stanley’s English, from a 
Sp. MiS., Hak. Soc. p. f9; the Portuguese 
of the Lisbon Academy, p. 291 ; and 
Ramnsio’s Italian (i. f. 299r). 

c, 1536.— “The last Kingdom of the First 
India is called the Province Canarim ; it i.s 
bordered on one aide by the Kingdom of 
Goa and by Anjadiva, and on the other 
side by Middle India or Malabar. In the 
interior is the King of Narsinga, who is 
chief of this county. ITie speech of those 
of Canarim is different from that of the 
Kingdom of Decan and of doa,’— Portu- 
guese Humnutrif of Eastern. KingdUnns^ in 
liamitJtioy i. f. 3^, 

1662.— “The third province is called Ca- 
nari, also in the interior. . . .” — Castanheda. 
ii. 60, 

And as applied to the language : — 

**lhe language of the Qentoos is Ca- 
narl’WftiW, 78. 

1662.^“ The whole coast that we speak 
of back to the Ghaut [GtUe) mountain range 
» » . they call Conoan, and the people pro- 
perly Conoanese {ponqumm). taongh our 
j^ple oaU them Caiiame {danarijs). . . . 

from the Ghauts to the sea on 
^e west ef the Dmn all that strip is called 
Gpnean, so from the Ghauts to tne sea on 
tne west of OaiiatAi always excepting that 


stretch of 46 lei^es of which wo have 
spoken [north of Itfount Dely] which belongs 
to thp same Canard^ the strip which stretches 
to Capo Comorin is called Malabar.” — Barros^ 
Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1652.—“. . . Ihe Kingdom of Canard, 
which extends from the river called Gate, 
north of Chaul, to Cape Comorin (so far as 
concerns the interior region east of the 
Ghats) . . . and which in the east marches 
with the kingdom of Orisa ; and the Gentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Caoara were 
those from whom sprang the present Kings 
of Bisnaga.”— / 6 /c?. Dec. 11. liv. v. cap. 2. 

1572.- 

“ Aqui se enxerffa \d do mar undoso 

Hum monte alto, que corre loiigamente 

Sorvindo ao Malabar do forte muro, 

Com <iue do Canard vivo aeguro.” 

Catndes^ vii. 21. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Hero seen yonside where wavy waters 
play 

a range of mountains skirts the murmur- 
ing main 

serving the Malal>ar for mighty mure, 

vrho thus from him of Canard dwells 
.secure.” 

1,598. — “The land itselfo is called Decan, 
anti aUso Canara.” — Limehotenf 49 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 169]. 

1614. — “Its proper name is Charnathacat 
which from corruption to corruption has 
ctmio to 1)0 called Canara.’* — CoutOi Dec. 
VI, liv, v. cap. 5. 

In the following quotations the term 
is applied, either inclusively or exclu- 
sivt*ly, to the territory w'hich we now 
call Oanara : — 

1616. — “Canara. Thence to the King«- 
doine of the Cannarins, which is but a 
little one, and 5 dayes journey from 
hanmns. They are tall of stature, idle, 
ft>r the most port, and therefore the greater 
thoovos .” — Ik Monfart., p. 23. 

1623.— “Having found a good opp)or- 
tunity, such as 1 desired, of getting out 
of Goa, and penetrating further into India, 
that is more to the south, to Canara. ...” 
P. detla Vatu, ii. 601 ; [Hak. Boc. ii. 168]. 

1672.— “The strip of land Canara, the 
inhabitants of which are called Can arina , 
is fruitful in rice and other food-stujBFs.”-- 
Bafdaeus, 98. There is a good map in this 
work, which shows ‘Canara* in the modern 
acceptation. 

1672. — “iWri/rfU)?? o/ Canara and 

(0 6 / 00 .— This kingdom is one of the fine^ 
in India, all plain country near the sea, 
and even among the mountains all peopled,** 
— /*. Vitivenzo Maria^ 420. Here the title 
seems used in the modem sense, but the 
same writer applies Caxara to the whole 
Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1673. —“ At Mirja the Protector of Oaaora 
come on board.”— i^Vyrr (margin), p, El* 

1726.— “The Kingdom Ooiliunt (onder 
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which Onor, Batticala, and Garcopa are 
dependent) compriaea alf the western lands 
lying between Walkan {KonJcanf) and 
Malabar, two great coast countnes.” — 
Valentijrif v. 2. 

1727.— “The country of Canara is gener- 
ally governed by a Lady, who keeps her 
Court at a Town called Haydovr^ two Days 
journey from the Sea." — .cl. Hamilton^ i. 280. 

OANABIN, n.T). This name is ap- 
plied in some of tne quotations under 
Canara to tlie people of the district 
now so called by us. But the Portu- 
guese applied it to the (Konlcani) people 
of Goa and their language. Thus a 
Konkani grammar, originally prepared 
about 1600 by the Jesuit, Thomas 
Estevao (Stephens, an Englishman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arte da Lingoa .Ganarin. (See A. 
B(urnell) in Ind. Antiq. ii. 98). 

[1823.— -“Canareen, an appellation given 
to the Creole Portuguese of Goa and their 
other Indian settlements.” — Oa-cw, Aarra- 
tivCi i. 191.] 

CANAUT, OONAUT, CON- 
NAUGHT, s. H. from Ar. kandt^ the 
side wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See SUREAPITRDA.] 

[1616.— “High cannattes of a coarse 
stuff made like arras .” — Sir T, jRoe, Diary. 
Hak. Soc. ii. 326.] 

„ “ The King’s Tents are red, reared 

on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Camp, covering a large Compasse, 
encircled with Canats (made of red calico 
i^tiffenod with Canes at every breadth) 
standing upright about nine foot high, 
guarded round every night with Souldiers.” 
— Terry f in Purchm^ ii. 1481. 

0 . 1660.— “And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Indosian^ where the Grandees 
especially are so jealous . . .) I was so 
near to the wife of this Prince (Dara), that 
the oords of the Kanates . . . which en- 
closed them (for they had. not so much as 
a poor tent), were fastened to the wheels 
of my chariot .” — Bernier ^ E. T. 29 ; [od. 
GondahU^ 89]. 

1792. — “They passed close to Tippoo’s 
tents : the cauaui (misprinted canaul) was 
standing, but the green tent had been 
removed.” — T. Munro, in Life, iii. 73. 

1793. — “The canaut of canvas . . . was 
painted of a beautiful sea-green colour.”— 
Dirom, 230. 

[c. 1798. — “On passing a skreen of Indian 
connaughts, we proceeded to the front 
of the Tusbeah Khanah.’ — Res., iv. 
444.] 

1817.— “A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kaaauts.”— ATi//, ii. 201. 

ii writes comumt.— Orig. ed. 


[1888.— “The khMUtnis (the space be- 
tween the outer covering and the lining 
of our tents).” — MiiS Mden, Up the Country 
ii. 63.] 

OANDAHAB, n.p. Kai^Ur. 

Tbe application of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) the well-known city 
of Western Afghanistan, which is the 
obj ect of so miicn poli tical interest. But 
by the Ar. geographers of the 9th to 1 1th 
centuries the name is applied to (b) 
the country al)out Peshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Ganid- 
Kara, and the Gandaritu of Strabo. 
Some think the name was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the peojde of Gandhara carrying 
with them the hegging-pot of Buddha, 
believed by Sir H. Kawlinson to be 
identi(ial with a large sacred vessel of 
stone preserved in a mosque of Canda- 
har. Others think that Candahar 
may represent Alexandropolis in Ara- 
chosia. We find a third application of 
the name (c) in Ihn Batuta, as well 
as in earl[,er and later writers, to a 
former port on the east short3 of the 
Gulf of Camhay, Ghandhar in the 
Broach District. 

a. — 1662. — “Those who go from Persia, 
from the kingdom of Ilorncam (Khorasan), 
from Bohiira, and all the Western Regions, 
travel to the city which tlie natives cor- 
ruptly call Candar, instead of Scandar, 
the name by which the Persians call 
Alexander. , , .” — Barroff, IV, vi. 1. 

1664.— “All these great prci)aratioas give 
us cause to apprehend thaj, instead of 
going to luu'hemire, we he not led to be- 
siege that imtK)rtant city of Kandahar, 
which is the Frontier to Persia,* Jndoatan, 
and Usbeck, and the Capital of an oxocllent 
Country.”-~/l(>raier, E. T., p. 113; [ed. 
Constable, 362], 

1671.- 

“ From Arachosia, from Candaor east, 

And Maigiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus. . . .” 

Paradise Regained., iii. 316 seqq* 

b. — c. 1030.— “. . . thence to the river 

Chandr^a (Chin/ib) 12 (parasangs) ; thence 
to Jailara on the West of the B^^yat (or 
Hydaspes) 18 ; thence to Waihind, capital 
of Kandahdr . . . 20 ; thence toTarsh^war 
14. . . in Elliot, i. 634oor^ 

rected). 

c. — c, 1348, — “Prom Kinbfiya (Oambay) 
we went to the town of Kawi {Kami, opp, 
Cambay), on an estuary where the tide 
rises and falls . . . thence to Kandabar, 
a considerable city belonging to the Infidels, 
and situated on an estuary from the sea.” 
— i6n Batuta, iv. 57-8. 
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1616.— ** Further on . . . there is another 
place, in the mouth of a small river, which 
IS called Guendaxi. . . . And it is a very 
good town, a seaport .” — Barbosaf 64. 

1814.— ‘‘Candhar, eighteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of a river ; and a place of considerable trade ; 
being a great thoroughfare from the sea 
coast to the Gaut mountains.” — Forbes^ Or, 
Mem, i, 206 ; [2nd ed. i. 116]. 

CANBABEEN, s. In Malay, to 
wliich language the word apparently 
belongs, kanmrh A term formerly 
applied to the hundredth of the Chinese 
ounce or weight, commonly called by 
the Malay name tdhil (see TAEL). 
Fryer (1673) gives the Chinese weights 
thus : — 

1 CoUtee is nearest 16 Taies 
1 Tfen (Taie ?) is 10 Mms 
1 Masf in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Quandreen is 10 
733 Cash make 1 Royai 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 

1.^54. — “In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cate, conhiins 20 taefsy 
each tael 16 mazesy each max 20 cum- 
duiTUB ; also 1 paual 4 mav^s, each max 
4 cupongs ; each cufiong 5 cumduryus.”— 
A. Nvnesy 39. 

1615.— “We bought 5 greate square 
postes of the Kingos master carpenter ; 
cost 2 mas 6 coudriUB per poece.”— CVXs, 


(1) CANDY, n.p. A town in the hill 
country of Ceylon, ^thich became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of .the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
about 1693t Chitty siiys the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
place Afft/uf nuveray ‘great city.* The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misapprehension by the Portuguese, 
which may be illustrated by the quota- 
tion from Valentijn, 


c. 1580. — “And passing into the heart of 
the Island, there came to the Kingdom of 
Caudia, a certain Friar Pasooal with two 
wmpanions, who were well received by the 
Kmg of the country Javira Bandar ... in 
so much that ho gave them a groat piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
5?'’^hj^and bouses for them to dwell in.” — 
Covioy Doc. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

— ** * • ’ three or four places, 

hKO the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
nnds entrance within this circuit (of moun- 
tams) which forms a Kingdom oallea Camde.” 
-Barra, Dee. 111. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1646;—“ Now then as soon as the Emperor 
Caadl he gave 
^ Hollanders 

snould be distributed throughout his coun- 


try among the peasants, and in the City.” 
— J. J, /S«ar'« \S'Jdhrige KrUgs-Diensty 97. 

1681.— “The First is the City of Caridy, so 
generally called by the Christiansy probably 
from Gondey which in the Chingulays Lan- 
guage signifies Jlillsy for among them it is 
situated, but by the Inhabitants called 
Hingodagul-neurey as much as to say ‘'fhe 
City of the GhingvUiy people, "and Maunextr, 
signifying the ‘Chief or Royal City.’”— R. 
KnoXy p. 5. 

1726.—“ Caudi, otherwise Candiay or 
named in Cingalees Conde Ouda, i,e, the 
high mountain country.” — Valmtijn {Ceylm)y 
19. 


(2) CANDY, s. A weight used iu S. 
India, which may he stated roughly at 
about 500 Ihs., but varying much in dif- 
ferent parts. It corresponds broadly 
witli the Araluan Baliar (q.v.), and was 
generally erpii valent to 20 MAunds, 
varying therefore with the niaiind. 
The word is Mahr. and Tel. khaM, 
written in Tam. and Mai. kandi, or 
Mai. Jaintiy [and comes from the Skt. 
kliand, ‘to divide.* A Candy of land 
is supposed to be as much as will pro- 
duce a miidy of grain, approximately 
75 acres]. Tlie Portuguese write the 
word cumlil. 

1563. — “A candil which amounts to 622 
pounds ” {oirateis). — Oarcki, f. 55. 

1.598. — “One candiel (v.l. ainditi) is little 
more or less them 14 bushels, wherewith 
they measure Rice, Come, and all graino.” 
— Linscfwttny 69 ; [Ilak, Soc. i. 245 J. 

1618.— “The Candee at this place (Bate- 
cala) containeth neere 500 pounds.” — IF. 
llorCy in Purchasy i. 657. 

1710. — “They advised that they have 
supplied Habib Khan with ten candy of 
country guniK)wder.” — In ii. 136. 

c. 1760. — Grose gives the Bomlwy candy as 
20 maunds of 28 lbs. each— 560 lbs. ; the 
Surat ditto as 20 nmunds of 37^ lbs,— -746J 
lbs. ; the Aiijengo ditto 660 lbs. ; the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs. ; the Coromandel ditto at 600 
lbs. &c. 

(3) CANDY (SUGAR-). This name 

of crystallized sugar, though it came no 
doubt to Europe from the P.-Ar. hand 
(P. also shcdcar kand; Sp. azxicar^ cande; 
It. candi and zucchero candito ; Fr. 
candi) is of Indian origin. There is a 
Skt, root Jehand, ‘to break,* whence 
khanda, ‘ broken,* also applied in 
various compounds to gi*anulated and 
candied sii^r. But there is also Tam. 
kar-ka^^, Mai. kaMi, hat- 

^ndi, ' ilia kalkayii, which nia^have 
been the direct source of the P. and 
Ar. adoption of the word, and perhaps 
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its orimnal, from a Dfavidian word=: 
‘lump/ [The Dra vidian terms mean 
* stone-piece/] 

A German writer, long within last 
cental^ (as we learn irom Malm, qiioted 
in Diez’s Lexicon), appears to derive 
candy from Candia, “ oecause most of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
ported was brought from that island ” 
— a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829) 
characterised the book of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels ” 
(see Introduction to Marco, Foloy 2nd 
ed. pp. 112-113). 

c. 1343. — “A centinajo si vende gien- 
giovo, cannella, lacca, incenso, indaco . . . 
verzino scorzuto, zucchero . . . zucchero 
caadi . . . porcellano . . . costo . . — 

FegotoUiy p. 134. 

1461. — . . Un amj^letto di halaamo. 
Teriaca bossoletti 15. Zuccheri Moccari (?) 
panni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scaitole 5. 
. . — List of Presi^ts from Sultan of Egypt 

to the Doge. (Seo under BENJAMIN.) 

c. 1696. — “ White sugar candy (kandl 
tafed) . . . 6J dams per s<r.” — Jin, i. 63. 

1627.— Candle, or Stone Sugar.” 
— Minsimo, 2na ed. s.v. 

1727. — “The Trade they have to China is 
divided between them and Surat . . . the 
Gross of their own Cargo, which consists 
in Sugar, Sugar-candy, Allom, and some 
Drugs . , . are all for the Surat Market.” — 
A, Mamilton, i. 371. 

OANGUE, s, A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, used in 
China as a punishment, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells Williams says, as a kind of 
censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frme weighs up to 30 lbs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest on 
the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night {GiUsy [and 
see Grayy Chimy i. 65 seq^.]). 

The Gangvs was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 6th century, and is first 
mentioned under a.D. 481. In the 
Kwang-yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
A.n. 1009) it is called kmggiai 
(modem mandarin hdang-hiai)y Le, 
‘ Neck-fetter.* From this old form 
probably the Anamites have derived 
their word for it, gongy and the 


Cantonese Fang-koy ‘ to wear the 
Gangucy a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new orthography. 
It is probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and associated it with their own 
canga, ‘ an ox-yoke,’ or ‘ porter’s yoke for 
carrying burdens.'’ [Tliis view is re- 
jected by the N.E.TK on the authority 
of Prof. Legge, and the word is re- 
garded as derived from the Port, form 

f iven above. In reply to an enquiry, 
’rof. Giles writes : “ 1 am entirely of 
ojunion that the word is from the 
Port., and not from any Chinese 
term.”] The thing is alluded to by 
F. M. Pinto and other eiirly writers 
on China, who do not give it a name. 

Something of tliis kind was in use 
in countries of Western Asia, called 
in P. doshiika (hilignum). And tln.s 
word is applied to the Ciiine.se cangue 
in one of our quotations. Doshdkay 
however, is explained in the lexicon 
Burlmn-i-Kdti as ‘a piece of timber 
with two bmnehes placed on the neck 
of a criminal’ {Quatremhrey in Not et 
Ext)\ xiv. 172, 173). 


1420. — . . made tho ambassfidor« com© 
forward side by vside with certain prisoners. 

. . . Some of these had a doskahi on their 
necks .” — Shah li'ukh's Mmion to Chinu^ in 
Cathay, p. cciv. 


[1525. — Castanhedh (Bk, VI. ch. 71, p. 154) 
speaks of women who had come from Portugal 
in the ships without leave, being tied up in 
a caga and whipped.^ 

c. 1540. — “ . . . Ordered us tp bo put in a 
horrid prison with fetters on our feet, man- 
acles on our hands, and collars on our necks. 
. • M. Pinto, (orig.) ch. IxJBciv. 

1585. — “ Also they doo lay on them a cer- 
taine covering of timber, wherein remainoth 
no more space of hollownesse than their 
bodies doth make ; thus they are vs^ that 
are condemned to death.”-- Jfemfoza (tr, by 
Parke, 1599), Hak. Soc. i. 117*118. 


1696. — ‘ Ho was imprisoned, oongoed, 
tormented, but making friends with his 
Money . . , was cleared, and made Under- 
Customer. . . .” — BomyePs Journal sXCoQ^^in 
China, in Dalrymplc, Or, Hep, i, 81. 

[1705. --“All the people were under con- 
finement in separate houses and al^ in JkOB- 
fS9A%^*^Hedge8, Diary, Hak. Soo. ii. dp.] 
„ “I desir’d several Times tolviwt 
upon the Govemour ; but could not, he Was 
so taken up with over-hailing the Goods, that 
came from Pulo Gondorey and weighing the 


Money, which was found to amounlto 
Tale; At last upon the 28th, I was oblksd 
to apj^r as a Criminal in CongAi, bemre 
the Govemour and his Grand Oouhoil, 
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attended with all the Slaves in the Congas.’* 
—Letter from Mr, Jmim Cojiyn-gharrif sur- 
vivor of the Pulo Condore ‘massacre, in 
Lochferf p. 93. Lockyer adds: ‘‘1 under- 
stood the Congas to bo Thumbolts ” (p. 95). 

1727.— With his neck in the congoes 
which are a pair of Stock.s made of bamboos.” 
— J , Hamilton^ ii. 17.5. 

1779,—“ Aussitdt on les mit tons trois en 
prison, des chaines aux pieds, une cangue 
au cou.”— Edif. xxv. 427. 

1797. — “The punishment of the cka^ usually 
called by Europeans the cangue, is generally 
inflicted for potty crimes.” — Staunton^ Em- 
Inmyt &c., ii. 492. 

1878. — “ . . . f rapper sur les joiios a I’aide 
d’une j>etito lame de cuir ; e’est, jo crois, la 
seule correction infligdo aux forames, car jo 
n'en ai jamais vu.aucune porter la cangue.” 
—Uim Boimetj A Travers la Chine j 124. 


CANHAMEIBA, CONIMERE, 
[OOONIMODE], n.p. Kanyimedu [or 
Kunirnedii^ Tam.kfmt^ ‘humped/ 

‘ mound ’ ] ; a place on the Coromandd 
coast, wdiich was formerly the site of 
European factories (1682-1698) between 
Pondicherry and Madras, jbout 13 m. 
N. of the former. 


1.501,— In Amerigo Vespucci’s letter from 
€. Verde to l/^renzo de’ Medici, giving an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries in 
India, ho mentions on tho coa.st, before 
Mai/emirt “Conimal,” — in JlahldlhBinu^ 
Introd, to II p. liii. 


1661. — “On this coa^jt there is a place 
called Canhameira, whore there are »o 
many deer and wiki cuttle that if a man 
wants to buy 500 deor-akins, within eight 
days the blacks of tho place will give Wm 
delivery, catching them in snares, and giving 
two or three skins for a fanam. ”—Cerm<, ii. 
772. ^ 

1680. — “It is resolved to apply to tho 
Soobidar of Sovagee’a Country of (Jheiigy for 
a C’owle to settle factories at Oooralxjor (?) 
and CoonemeZTO, and also at Porto Novo, if 
desired*”— iSt. Oeo. Gonms,^ 7th Jan., in 
Notea m\d Exta,^ No. iii. p, 44. 


[1689.— “We therefore conchide it more 
safe and expedient that the Chief of Conizuere 
• * . do go and visit Kama Haja.”— In Wheeler y 
Marly Mec.y p. 97.] 

1727,— “Cozmyinere or Conjemeer is the 
next Place, where the Enyltah had a Factory 
Years, but, on their purchasing Fort 
mndi it was broken up. . . . At present 
Ime is hardly seen in the Map of Trade.” 
. MimUimy 1. 367, 

1763,— “De Pottdioheri, k Madras, la cdte 
en g€n^|at uord^nord-est quelques 
deras est. Le premier endroii do remarque 
vulgairementdit Cozigim 
k quatre tieuea marines plus que moins 

P(mdicheri.”-DM»«7/«, p, 1*4 


OANNANORE, n.p. A port on 
the coast of northern Malabar, famous 
in the earlj^ Portuguese history, and 
which still IS the chief British military 
station on that coast, with a European 
regiment. The name is Kannur or 
Kanmnury ‘Krishna’s Town.’ [The 
Madras Gloss, gives Mai. kanniiy ‘eye,’ 
UTy ‘ village,’ i.e. ‘ beautiful village.’] 

c. 1506.—“ In Cananor il suo Re si k 
zentil, e qui nasce zz. {i,e. zmzari, ‘ginger ') ; 
ma li zz. pochi e non cuai boni come quelli 
de Colcut. ” — Leonardo Ga' Massery in Archivio 
Storico Jtal.y Append. 

1510.— “Canonor is a fine and large city, 
in which the King of Portugal has a very 
strong castle. . . . This Canonor is a ix>rt 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.” — Varthema, 123. 

1572.- 

“ (Jhamarii o Samorim mais gente nova 

«-««#* 

Farit quo todo o Nayre em fim se mova 

Que entre Calecut jaz, o Cananor.” 

CainJkSy x. 14. 

By Burton : 

“ Tho Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 

« * * * « 

lo ! at his bidding every Nayr-man hies, 

that dwells 'twixt Calecut and Cananor.” 

[1611,— “Tho old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Cainnor goeth alx)ard in this boat.”— 
DanvevHy Lettersy i. 95.] 

CANONGO, s. P. kdnun-goy i.e, 

‘ Law-utterer ’ (the first part being 
Arab, from Gr. xavwv). In upper 
Tndm, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a tah^lly or other revenue 
subdivision, who receives the reports 
of the imtwdflSy or village registrars. 

1758.— “Add to this that the King’s 
ConnegooB wore maintained at our expense, 
as well as the Gomastahs and other servants 
belonging to the Zemindars, whoso accounts 
we sent for.” — Letter to Courty Dec. 31, in 
Lofigy 1.57. 

1765.—“! have 'to struggle with every 
difficulty that can be thrown in my way by 
ministers, mutaeddmy oongOOB (!), Ac., and 
their dependents.” — I^etter from F. Sykes, 
in CarraccioliS Life of Olive, i. 542. 

OANTEROY, s. A gold coin 
formerly used in the S.E. mrt of 
Madras territorv. It was w''orth 3 ra 
Properly Kanthiravi hun (or pagoda) 
from Aanthimvd Bdydy ‘the 
voiced,^ [Sfet. katiehoy ‘throat,* rawa, 
‘noise*], who ruled in Mysore from 
1638 to 1659 (0. F. Browty MS.; [Bm, 
Mysore, i. 803 J. See ZHnm^s JVorrottw, 
p. 279, where the revenues of the 
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territory taken from tTippoo in 1792 
are stated in Canteray pagodas. 

1790.— “The full collections amounted to 
five Crores and ninety ‘two lacks of Canteroy 
^odas of 8 Rupees each.”— Or. 

1800. — “Accounts are commonly kept in 
Canter’raia Palam,% and in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of those, by the Musul* 
mans called chitcrmns [see CHUGKBUM], and 
by the English Canteroy Pagodas. . . .” — 
Bueha'tmn*s Mysore^ i, 129. 

CANTON, n.p. The meat seajiort 
of Southern China, the cliief city of 
the Province of Kwang-tung, whence 
we take the name, through the Portu- 
guese, whose older waiters call it 
Cantdo. The proper iianie of the 
city is Kitmig-chau-fu. The Chin, 
name Kwang-tung ( — ‘ Broad East ’ ) is 
an ellipsis for “ capital of the E. Divi- 
sion of the Province Liawj-Kwang (or 
* Two Broad Realms — (Bp. Moule). 

1516.— “So as this went on Fernao Peres 
arrived from Pacem with his cargo (of 
pepper), and having furnished himself with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1616 . . . they were 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of good 
pilots whom they had taken, and went with- 
out harming anybody touching at cerbiin 
ports, most of which were subject to the 
Ring of China, who called himself the 8on 
of God and Lord of the World. Femao 
Peres arrived at the islands of China, and 
when he was seen there came an armed 
squ^ron of 12 junks, which in the season of 
navigation always cruized about, guarding 
the sea, to prevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking the ships. Fernao Peres 
knew about this from the pilots, and as it 
was late, and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, sending word to 
his captains to have their guns ready for 
defence if the Chins desired to fight. Next 
day he made sail towards the island of 
Veniaga, which is 18 leagues from the city 
of Cant^. It is on that island that all the 
traders buy and sell, without licence from 
the rulers of the city. . . . And 3 leagues 
from that island of Veniaga is another 
island, where is posted the Admiral or 
Captain-Major of the Sea, who immediately 
on the arrival of strangers at the island of 
Veniaga reports to the rulers of Cantao, 
who they are, and what goods they bring or 
wish to buy ; that the rulers may send orders 
what course to take.'! — Correa^ ii. 624. 

c. 1535. — . . questo cose . . , vanno 
alia China con li lor giunchi, e a Cahiton, 

^ grande. . . de' 

Itegnlf Jidmv^tOf i. f. 837. 

15^5.*-“ The Chinos do vse in their pro- 
*^^’^®l*tion to terme their cities with this 
syl^le, Fu, that is as much as to say, citie, 
as Taybin fu, Canton fu, and their townes 


with this syllable, Chen.”— MeiidozAf Parke’s 
old E. T. (1,588) Hak. Soc. i. 24. 

1727.— ** Canton or Qmntung (as the 
Chinese express it) is the next maritime 
Province.” — A. Hamilton j ii. 217. 

CANTONMENT, s. (Pron. Cati- 
toonment, with accent on penult.). This 
English ivord has become almost ap- 
propriated as Anglo-Indian, being so 
constiintly used in India, and so uttle 
used elsewhere. It is applied to 
military stations in India, built usually 
oil a plan wdiich is originally that of a 
stiinding camp or ‘cantonment.’ 

1783. — “1 know not the full moaning of 
the word cantonment, and a camp this 
singular place cannot well be termed ; it 
more resembles a large town, very many 
miles in circumference. Iho officers’ 
bungalos oii the banks of the Tappee are 
large and convenient,” kc.—Forbeny T^ctter 
in Or. Mem. describing the “Bengal Can- 
tonments near Surat.” iv. 239. 

182.5. — “The fact, however, is certfiin . . . 
the cantonments at Lucknow, nay (.'alcutta 
itself, are abominably situated.* I have 
heard the same of Madras ; and now the 
lately-settled cantonment of Nusscorabad 
appears to b8 as objectionable as any of 
thorn .” — HrheTy ed. 1844, ii. 7. 

1848. — “Her ladyship, ^ our old awpiaint- 
ance, is as much at home at Madras {is at 
Bnissols — in the cantonment os under the 
tents. ” — Fa;? iV// Fairy ii. ch. 8. 

CAP ASS, s. The cotton plant and 
cotton- w'ool. H.* kapdSy from Skt. 
karpasa, wliich seems as if it must be 
the origin r)f KdpTraaos, though the 
latter is applied to flax. 

1753. — “. . . They cannot any way c<m- 
ceive the musters of 1738 to bo a 6t standard 
for judging by them of the cloth seat us this 
year, as the copass or country cotton has 
not been for these two years piist under nine 
or ten rupees. . . \Vm. Cons., in 

Fong, 40. 

[1813. — “Guzemt cows are very fond of 
the capauBBia, or cotton-seed,” — Forh^. Or. 
Mem. 2nd od. ii. 35.] 

CAPEL, 8. Malayal. Jcappctl^ *a 
ship.' This word havS been import^ 
into Malay, kdpal^ and Javanese, fit 
^pears to be still in use on the W. 
Coast ; see Bombay Gazetteer^ •xiii, (2) 
470.] .. 

1498.— In the vocabulary of the language 
of Calicut given in the Jtoteiro de V, ck 
we have — 

“iVitoo; capelL”— p. 118. 

1510. — “Some others which are made like 
ours, that is in the bottom, they obII cajKl^** 
•^VarthsirnQ^(A, 
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OAPELAN, n.p. This is a name 
which was mven by several 16th- 
century travellers to tne mountains in 
Burma from which the rubies pur- 
chased at Pegu were said to come; 
the idea of their distance, &c., being 
very vague. It is not in our power to 
say what name was intended. [It was 
perhaps Kyat-pyen,'] The real position 
of the ‘ruby-mines^ is 60 or 70 m. 
N.E. of Mandalay. [See Ball’s Tavernier^ 
ii. 99, 465 " 

1506. — “. . . e qui b uno prjrto appresso 
uno loco cho ai chiama Acaplen, dovo li ao 
trova moHi nibini, e spinade, e zoic d’ogni 
soi-te .” — LmnArdo di 6Vi’ p. 28. 

1510.—“ The .sole merchandise of these 
I>eople is iewola, that ia, rubies, which come 
from another city called Capellan, which is 
distant from this (Pegii) 30 days’ journey.” 
— Varlltemaf 218. 

1516. — “Further inland than th6 said 
Kingdom of Ava, at five days journey to the 
south-east, is another city of (lentiles . . . 
called Capelaa, and all round are likewiao 
found many and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the city and fair (jf Ava, and 
which are better than those of Ava.” — 
187. • 

c. 1.535.— “Thus region of Arquam Uirders 
on the interior with the great mountain 
called Capelangani, where are many places 
inhabited by a n(jt very civilised people. 
These carry nuusk and nibioa to the grefit 
city of Ava, which is the canibil of the 
Kingdom of Arquam. . . .” — mninuirw de 
Regni^ in RammiOy i. 334 r. 

c. 1660. — “. . , A mounbiin 12 days 
journey or thereabouts, from i^irm towards 
the North-east ; the name whereof is 
Capelan. In this mine arc found great 
qufintities of Rubies.” — Tni:(rnier (E. T.) ii. 
143 ; [ed. liall, 

Phillip’ai Mineralogy (according to Col. 
Burney) raention-s the locality of the ruby 
a.s “the Capelan mountiina, sixty miles 
from Pegfuo, a city in Ceylon ! aSoc. 

Rengafy ii. 75). This writer ia certainly very 
loose in his geography, and Dana (ed. 1850) 
is not much better: “The best ruby .sap- 
phires occur in the Capeliui mountains, near 
oyriiin, a city of Pegu.^’ — Mhuralogg^ p. 222. 

OAPUOAT, n.p. The uaine of a 
place on the sm near Calicut, men- 
tioned by several old authors, but 
which has now disappeared from the 
Bjaps, and probably no longev exists. 
The pi^per name is uncertain. [It 
IS the littkport of Kappatt or Kappat- 
^ngadi (Sfal. ‘guard,’ 

pwe,^ in the Cooroombranaud Taluka 
Malabar District. (Logan^ Man. 
9f Makhar^ i. 73)* The Mmtm Ghm. 


calls it CaupaUd, Also see Gray, 
Pyrardy i. 360.] 

1498. — In the Roteiro it is called Capua. 

1500. — “This being done the Captain-Major 
(Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with the fore- 
sail and mizen, and went to the port of 
Capocate which was attached to the same 
city of Calecut, and was a haven where 
there was a great loading of vessels, and 
where m^ny ships were moored that were 
all engaged in the trade of Calicut. . . .” — 
Corrm, i. 207. 

1510. — “. . . another place called Capo- 
^tto, which is also subject to the Kiiv| of 
Calecut. This place has a very beautiful 
palace, built in the ancient style.” — T^cir- 
tfienia^ 133-134. 

1516. — “Further on . . . is another town, 
at which there is a small river, which is called 
Capucad, where there are many country- 
lx)rn Moors, and much shipping.’ —jSarftojw, 
152. 

1.562. — “And they seized a great number 
of grabs and vessels belonging to the people 
of Kabkad, and the now port, and Calicut, 
and Fnnan PoTUinyX these all being 
subject to the Zamorin.” — Tofifat-td-Muja- 
hldmiy tr. by Roirlandsoiiy p. 157. The 
w-ant of editing in this last book is deplorable. 

CAEACOA, CAEACOLLE, KAE- 
KOLLEN, &c., s. Malay kora-kora or 
kura-kimiy which is [either a trans- 
ferred use of the Malay hnra-kuray or 
ku-kimiy ‘a tortoise,’ alluding, one 
would 8U]>pose, either to the shape or 
pace of the boat, but perhaps the 
tortoise wiis named from the boat, 
or the two words are independent ; 
or from the Ar. turhlry pi. lardklVy ‘a 
large merchant vessel.’ Scott (s.v. 
Coraroi'a)y sfiys : “ In the absence of 
proof to the contrary, we may assume 
koror-kora to be native Malayan.”] 
Dozy (s.v. Carraca) says tliat tlie Ar. 
kura-ltlra was, among the Arabs, a 
inereliant vessel, sometimes of very 
rent size. Crawfurd describes the 
lalay kura-kura^ as ‘a large kind of 
sailing vessel ’ ; but the quotation 
from Jarric shows it to have been 
the Slalay galley. Marre (Kata-Kata 
MalaymySf) says : “The Malay kora- 
kora is a great" row-hixit ; still in use 
in the Moliicciis. Many measure 100 
feet long and 10 wide. Some have as 
many as 90 rowers.” 

c. 1330.— “Wo embarked on the sea at 
Ladhikiya in ’‘a big belonging to 

Genoese people, the master of which was 
called Martalamin.”— JBatiita, ii, 264. 

1849.—“ I took the sea on a small 
belonging to a Tunisian,”— iv. 327* 
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1606.— “The foreinost^f these galleys or 
CaraoolleB recovered our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Tarnata.”— 
yoytige^ E. 2. 

,, , Nave conscensA, quam linguA 

patriot caxucora noncupant. Navigii genus 
est oblOgum, et anjjfustum, triremis instar, 
velis simul et remis impellitur.” — Jarric^ 
Themurus^ i. 192. 

[1613.— “Curra-curra.” See quotation 

under OKANKAY.] 

1627. — “ They have Gallies after their 
manner, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call thorn karkollen.” 
— Purchas, PilgHTnage, 606. 

1669. — “They (natives of Ceram, &c.) 
hawked those dry heads backwards and 
forwards in their korrekorres as a special 
rarity.” — Waiter Sdivltzen's Ost-hxdmiie 
Reise^ d;c., p. 41, 

1711. — “Les Philippines nommerit ces 
batimens caracoas. C’ost vno ospfece do 
petite galore h rames et a voiles .” — Lettres 
Bdif, iv, 27. 

1774. — “A corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted with outriggers, having a high arched 
etem and stern, like the points of a half 
moon. . . . The Dutch have fleets of them 
at Amboyna, which they employ as guarda- 
costos.” — PorreMy Voyage to N, (^idnea^ 23. 
Forrest has a plate of a corocoro, p. 64. 

J 1869. — “The boat was one of the kind 
led kora-kora, quite open, very low, and 
about four tons burden. It had out-riggers 
of bamboo, about five off each side, which 
supported a bamboo platform extending the 
whole length of the vessel. On the extreme 
outside of this sat the twenty rowers, while 
within was a convenient passage fore and 
aft. The middle of the boat was covered 
with a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers are stowed ; the gunwale was not 
more than a foot above water, and from the 
groat aide and top weight, and general 
clumsiness, those boats are dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrequently 
lost.'’ — Walhice, Malay Arch.^ ed. 1890. 

p. 266.] 

OABAFFE, 8. Dozy shows that 
this word, which in English we use 
for a water-bottle, is of Arabic origin, 
and comes from the root gharaf, ‘to 
draw * (water), through the Sp. garrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under CARBOY.) 

OA&AMBOLA, s. The name given 
by various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fruit of 
the tree Oxaltdeae) called by 

Linn, from this word, Averrhoa caram- 
hola. This name was tl»at used by 
pie Portuguese, De Orta tells us that 
it was the Malabar name. The word 
karanbal is also given by Molesworth 
as the Mahratti name ; [another form 


is karambela, which comes from the 
Skt. harmara given below in the seni^ 
of ‘food-appetizer*]. In Upper India 
the fruit is called hamranga^ kamrcJch, 
or khamrak (Skt. karmara^ karmdra^ 
karmarakay karmaranga),^ (See also 
BLIMBEE.) Why a cannon at billiards 
should he called by the Frencli caramr 
holage we do not know. [If Mr. Ball 
be right, the fruit has a name, Cape- 
Gooseberry, ill China which in India 
is used for the Tiparry . — Things 
Ghinesey 3rd ed. 253.] 

c. 1530. — “Another fruit is the Kenaorik. 
It is fluted with five sides,” &c. — ErsHyie's 
Bahevy 326. 

1563. — “ 0. Antonia, pluck me from that 
tree a Carambola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavar, and wo have adopted the 
Malavar name, because that was the first 
region where we got acquainted with them). 

“A. Here they are. 

“/i. They are beautiful ; a sort of sour- 
sweet, not very acid. 

“O. They aro c.allcd in Ginarin and 
Decan ramariz, and in Malay bafimba . . . 
they make with sugar a very pleasant con- 
serve of those. . . . Antonia! bring hither 
a preserved caxambola.”—</rtr6t‘«, ff. 46r, 
47. 

1.698. — “There is another fruite called 
Carambolas, which hath 8 (6 really) corners, 
as bigge as a amal aple, sower in eating, like 
vnripe plums, and moat vsod to make Con- 
senioa. {Eote by PidiidaJim). Tlio fruite 
which the Malabara and Portingales call 
Carambolas, is in Decan called Camarix, 
in Canar, Camarix ^and Carahcli ; in Malaio, 
BolumiKiy and by the Persiana Chamaroch.” 
— hhischoteriy 96 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 33 j. 

1672.— “The Carambola ... as hirge as 
a pear, all sculptured (as it wore) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of which are not round 
but .sharp, resembling the heads of those 
iron maces that were anciently iruuse.”—jP. 
Vincevzo Mariuy 3,62. 

1878. — . . the oxalic Kamrak.’*— /n 
my Indian (Jardeny ,60. 

[1900.— “. . . thatmostcurious of fruits, the 
(^urambola, called by the Chinese the yong- 
t'oy or foreign peach, though why this name 
should have been selected is a mystery, for 
when cut through, it looks like a star with 
five rays. By Europeans it is also kixown as 
the Cape goo^hetry,-^Ba/ly Things Ohinmy 
3rd ed. p. 258.] 

CABAT, 8. Arab Hrrdt^ which is 
taken from the Gr. Kepdnop, a bean 
of the Ksparela or carob tree (Cefaionia 
dli^uay L.). This bean, like the Indian 
rah (see RUTTEE) was used ^a weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coin 

Sir J. Hooker observes that the fact that there 
is an acid and a sweet-fruited variety IbUwhse) of 
this plant indicates a very old cultivationw 
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of account, if not actual. To discuss 
the carat fully would be a task of 
extreme complexity, and would occupy 
several pages. 

Under the name of dliqua it was 
the 24th part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which was again ==J of 
an ounce. Hence this carat was= 

1 of an ounce. In the |)a 8 sage from 
St. Isidore quoted below, the elates 
is distinct from the dliqua^ and = 
Ij dliqttae. This we cannot explain,, 
but the siliqtm Graeca was the Kepdnou ; 
and the sihqua as 5 V of a solidus is 
the parent of the carat in all its uses. 
[See Prof. Gardner, in Smith, Diet. 
Ant. 3rd ed. ii. 675.] Thus we find 
the carat at Con.stantinople in the 14th 
century = A of the hyperpera or Greek 
bezant y wliicdi was a dtmased representa- 
tive of the solidus ; and at Alexandria 
of the Arabic dlniiry whicli was a 
purer representative of the solidus. 
And so, as the Roman iincia signified 
iV of any unit (compare ounce^ inch\ 
so to a certain extent carat came to 
signify Dictionaries give Arab. 

Hrrdt as of an ounce.” Of this 
we do not know the evidence. The 


English Cyclopaedia (a.v.) again states 
that “the catat was originally the 
24th part of the marc, or naif-pound, 
among the French, from whom the ivord 
came,” This sentence perliaps contiiins 
more than one error ; but still both 
of these allegations exliibit the carat 
as ,r\th part. Among our goldsmiths 
tlie term is still used to measure the 


proportionate quality of gold ; ]>ure 
gold being put at 24 ciirat,% gold with 
A allo^L at 22 caraU^ with f alloy at 
16 carats, &c. And the word seems 
also ^ke Anna, q.v.) sometimes to 
have been used to exprt^ss a })ropor- 
tionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage iii 
Marco Polo, (pioted below. 

The carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As ih of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 3 ^ grains. But 
these carats really run 161^ to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond cara^ 
is 3i nearly. This we presume 
was adopted direct from some foreign 
system in which the carat was of the 
local ounce. [See Ball, Tavemisr, ii. 

447.3 


c. A.nj 636.-^“ Siliqua vigesima quarta 
para oat, ab art^ris semine vocabulum 
Omies oboH pam media eat siliqua 
nabeaa imam mm Utinitaa semi- 


obuia vocat ; Celates autom Graece, Latino 
ailiqua oomuG interpretatur. Obuliis siliquis 
tribua appenditur, habens cfircUeit duos, calooa • 
quatuor,^' — Isidori Iliapalmsis Opera (ed, 
Paris, 1601), p. 224. 

1298. — “The Great K*aan sends his com- 
missioners to the Province to select four or 
five hundred ... of the most beautiful 

B women, according to the scale of 
/ enjoined upon them. The commis-# 
sioners . . . assemble all the girls of the 
province, in presence of appraisers appointed 
for the purpose, lliese carefully survey the 
jKjints of each girl. . . . They will then set 
down some as estimated at 16 carats, some 
at 17, 18, 20, or more or loss, according to 
the sum of the beauties or defects of each. 
And whatever standard the Great Kaan may 
have fixed for those that are to bo brought 
to him, whether it bo 20 carats or 21, the 
commissioners select the required number 
frt>m those who have attainea to that stan- 
dard.** —Marco Polo, 2nd ed. i. 350-361. 

1673. — “A stone of one Carrack is worth 
10/.” — Fryer, 214. 

CARAVAN, s. P. karwdn; a 
convoy of travellers. The Ar. kdfila 
is more generally used in India. The 
word is found in French as early as 
the 13th century (Littrd). A quota- 
tion below shoWs that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled 
conveyance for travellers (now for 
go(xis also) dates from the 17th century. 
The abbreviation van in this sense 
seems to have ac(piired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
amuogous bus is still looked on as 
slang. 

c. 1270 . — “ Mainwhile the convoy (la 
caravana) from Tortosa . . . armed seven 
vessels in such wise that any one of them 
could take a galley if it ran alongside.” — 
Chronicle of James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, 
i. 879. 

1330.— “Do hac civitate recedens cum 
caravanis et cum quadam societate, ivi 
versus Indiam Superiorem."— Friar Odmic, 
in Cathay, ho., ii. App. iii. 

1384.— “ Rimonda che I’avemOj vedemo 
venire una grandissima carova&a di cammelU 
e di Soracini, che rocavano spezierie delle 
parti d’ India." — Frescobaldl, 64. 

c. 1420.— “Is adolescons ab Damasco 6y- 
riae, ubi mercaturae gratis erat, perceptd. 
prius Arabum lingua, 4n ooetu mercatorum 
— hi sexcenti erant— qimm vnlgo caroanailL 
diount. , . iV. Conti, in Poggius de Varie^ 
(ate Fortunae, 

1627.—“ A Caravan is a convoy of souldiers 
for the safety of merchants that trauell in the 
Blast Oountreys.” — Mindkew, 2nd ed. $.V(, 
1674.— Caravan or KAravaa (Ft. enm- 
mne) a Convoy of Souldiers for the aafety 
of Merchants that travel by lAnd. Also of 
late corruptly used with ua lor a kind of 
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Waggon to carry passengers to and from 
Jjondon.**-^Olossographiaf &c., by J. E. 

OAEAVANSEEAY, s. P. kar^ 
wdnsardi ; a Serai (q.v.) for the recep- 
tion of Oaravans (q.v.). 

1404. — “ And the next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence and going about 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an Inn, 
‘Which they call Carabansaca (read >$ara), 
and here were Chacatays looking after the 
Emperor’s horses.” — CLavijo, § xcyiii. Comp. 
Markham, p. 114. 

[1528.—‘* In the Persian language they call 
these houses carvancaras, which means 
resting-place for caravans and strangers.” 
— Tmreiro, ii. p. 11.] 

1554. — Fay h parlor souuent de ce nom de 
Carbachara : . . . lo ne poux le nommor 
autrement en Francois, sinon vn Car- 
bachara: et pour le scauoir donner ^ en- 
tendre, il fault supposer qu’il n’y a point 
■d’hostelleries es j)ays ou domaino le Turc, 
ne de Heux pour so loger, sinon dedens cellos 
maisons publiques appellee Carbachara. 
, . — OJ^ermtioiis par P. Belon, f. 59. 

1664. — “Hie di verti in diversorium publi- 
cum, CaraTasarai Turcae vocant . . . vas- 
tum est aedificium ... in cujus medio 
patet area ponendis sarcinis et camelia.” — 
Buib&iuii, kpist. i. (p. 36). 

1619. — “ ... a groat bazar, enclosed and 
roofed in, where they sell stuffs, cloths, &c. 
with the House of the Mint, and the great 
catavaaserai, which bears the name of Lala 
Beig (because Lala Beig the Treasurer gives 
audienceSj and does his business there) and 
another little caravanserai, called that of 
the Ghilojc or people of Ghilan.” — P. della 
Valh (from Ispahan), ii. 8 ; [comp. Hak. 
Soc. i. 95]. 

1627. — “At Band wo found a neat 

Carravansraw or Inne . . . built by mens 
charity, to give all civill passengers a rest- 
ing place gratis; to keepo them from the in- 
jury of theeves, beasts, weather, Ac.”— i/er 
W, p. 124. 

OABAVEL, s. This often occurs 
in the old Portuguese narratives. The 
word is alleged to be not Oriental, but 
Celtic, and connected in its origin 
with the old British coracle; see the 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the 
indication of which we owe to Bluteau, 
S.V. The Portugese caravel is de- 
scribed by the latter as a ‘round 
vessel* H.e. not long and sharp like 
a- galley), with lateen sails, ordinarily 
of 200 tons burthen. The character 
of swiftness attributed to the caravel 
(see both Damian and Bacon below) 
has suggested to us whether the word 
has not come rather from the Persian 
Gulf— Turki kardmil^ ‘a scout, an 
, outpost, a van^rdL* Doubtless there 


are difficulties. [The N.E.D. says 
that it is probably the dim. of Sp. 
caraha,'] The word is found in the 
following passage, quoted from the 
Life of St. Nilus, who died c. 1000, 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. But the Latin translation is 
by Cardinal Sirlet, c. 1550, and the 
word may have been clianged or 
modified : — 

“Cogitavit onim in unaquacme Oalabriae 
region© perficere navigia. ... Id autem non 
ferentes Russani cives . . . simul irruentes 
ac tumultuantes navigia combusserunt et 
eas quae Caravellae appellantur secuerunt.” 
— In the Collection of Mariene and Durand, 
vi. col. 930. 

0 . 638. — “CarabUB, parua scafa ex vimine 
facta, quae contexta cnido corio genus navi- 
gii praebet.”— /jfrfori Hispal. Opera. (Paris, 
1601), p. 256. 

1492.— “So being one day importuned by 
the said Christopher, the Catholic King was 
ersuaded by him that nothing should keep 
im from making this experiment ; and so 
effectual was this persuasion that they fitted 
out for him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 1492, with 
120 men, sail was made from Gades.” — ^ium- 
mary of the il.itf the hvdies, by Pietro 

Martire in liatmisio, iii. f. 1. 

1506. — “Item traze della Mina d’oro de 
Qinea ogn anno ducati 120 mila che vien 
ogni miso do’ caravelle con ducati 10 mila.” 
— Leonardo di Ca' Masser, p, 30. 

1549. — “Viginti ot quiriqu© agiles naues, 
quas et c^avellas dicimus, quo genere 
nauium soli Lusitani utuntur.” — Damian i 
a does, Dlensis Oppu^natto, ©d. 1602, p, 289, 

1552.-—“ 11s ia.chbrent les bord^es de leurs 
Karawelles ; (irn^rent leurs vaisseaux de 
pavilions, ct s’avancferent sur nous.” — Sidi 
Ali, p. 70. 

c. 161 .5. --“She may spare me her mizen 
and her bonnets; I am a carvel to her.”— 
Beaum, da Flel., Wit without Money, i. 1. 

1624.— “Sunt etiam naves qu/iodam nun- 
ciae quae ad officium celoritatis apposite 
exstructae sunt (quas caruellas vocant).” — 
Bacon, Jlist. Ventomm. 

1883, — *‘The deep-sea fishing bfmts called 
MachoOs . . . are carvel built, and now 
generally iron fastened. . . .^'^Skort Account 
of Bombdy Fisheries, by D, O. Macdonald, 
M.D. 

OABBOY, 8. A large glass bottle 
holding several gallons, ana generally 
covered with wicker-work, well known 
in England, where it is chiefly used 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
in bulk. Though it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it comes (in the form 
hardha) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
has pointed out. Kaempfer, whom 
we quote from his description of the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, ^ves an exact 
etching of a carboy, LittrcS mentions 
that the late M. Mohl referred caxaffe 
to the same original ; but see that 
word. Kardha is no doubt connected 
with Ar. Jkirbat ‘a large leathern milk- 
bottle.* 

1712. — *‘Vasa vitrea, alia aunt majora, 
ampullacea et circumducto scirpo tunicata, 
quae vocant Karabi . . . VenitAamftauna 
apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, raro ca- 
rms."—- Aamp/er, Amoen. Exot. 379. 

1764.— “I delivered a present to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karboys of Isfahan wine.’* — Hammy ^ i. 102. 

1800,— “Six corabahs of rose-water.”— 
iSymes^ Mmh. to Am, p. 488. 

1813.— “Carboy of Rosewater. . . 3/t7- 

Ififrfi, ii. 330. 

1875.- “ People who make it (Shiraz Wine) 
generally Iwttlo it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge bottles called *Kuraba’ holding 
about a dozen quarts.**— Macyre^or, Journey 
through Khora^nan, &c., 1879, i. 37. 

OABOANA, OARCONNA, s. H. 

from P. karkluimiy *a place where 
business is done * ; a wcu'kslio]) ; a 
departmental establishment such as 
that of the commissariat, or the 
artillery park, in the field. 

1663. — “There are oIho found many raised 
Walks ahd Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several OfficervS. Besides these 
there are many groat Halls that are called 
Kar-Kanays, or places where Ilaiidy-crafts- 
men do work.” — JSernifr, K. T, 83; [ed. 
Cvnitable, 258]. 

c. 1756. — “In reply, Hydiir pleaded his 
poverty . . , but ho promised that as .soon 
as ho should have established his p<^wer, 
and had^ime to regxilate his departments 
(K&rkb&niti&t), the amount shoulu be paid. ” 
— Hunsein Ati Khan, Hhtory of ilydur 
Naik, p. 87. 

18C)0.— “ The elephant belongs to the Kar- 
kana, but you may as well keep him till we 
meet.”— TOftagfen, i. 144. 

181)4. — “If the (bullock) establishment 
^ould bo formed, it should bo in regular 
Kaxkanaa.”— /5id. iii. 512. 


OARGOON, s. Mahr. Icdthmy ‘a 
clerk,* H. — P. hdr-hiiny {factendorum 
fmtor) or ‘manager.* 


[c. 1690.— “In the same way as the kar- 
kun sets down the transactions of the assess- 
ments, the mufsaddawi and the pahodn shall 
k^eep their respective accounts.”— A ia, tr. 
Jarm, ii. 46. 

[1616.— “Made means to the Coroone oi 
g^vano to help us to ^e copia of the King** 
Ucenoe. lettersy iilT 122. 


[1616.— “ Addick Raia Pongolo, Corcon of 
this place.” — Ibid. iv. 167.] 

1826. — “My benefactor’s chief carooon or 
clerk allowea me to sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a distance who be- 
longed to the command of the great Bawant 
Rao .” — Pandurang Hari, 21; [ed. 1873, i. 
28.] 

OARENS, n.p. Burm. Ka-reng, [a 
word of which the meiining is very 
uncertain. It is said to mean ‘dirty- 
feeders,* or ‘low-caste people,* and it 
has been connected with the Kirdta 
tribe [see the (|[ueRtion discussed by 
McMaJion, The Karens of the Gohien 
Chersonese, 43 setiq.)]. A name applied 
to a group of non-Burmese tribes, 
settled in the forest and hill tracts 
of Pegu and the adjoining parts of 
Burma, from Mergui in the south, 
to beyond Toungoo in the north, and 
from Arakan to the Sal wen, and 
beyond that river far into Siamese 
territory. They do not know the 
name Karengy nor have they one name 
for their own race ; distinguishing, 
among these whom we call Karens, 
three tribes, SgaWy PxvOy and Bghaiy 
which differ somewhat in custonis 
and traditions, and especially in 
language. “The results of the lalwurs 
among tliem of the American Baptist 
Mission liave the appearance of being 
almost miraculous, and it is not going 
too far to state that the cessation of 
blood feuds, and the peaceable way 
in wliich the various tribes are living 
. . . and have lived together since they 
came under British rule, is far more 
due to the influence exercised over 
them by the missionaries than to the 
measures adopted by the English 
Government, beneficial as these doubt- 
leas have been*’ {Br. Banna GazetUeVy 
[ii. 226]). The author of this ex- 
cellent work should not, however, 
have admitted the quotation of Dr. 
Mason’s fanciful notion about the 
identity of Marco Polo’s Oarajan with 
Karen, which is totally groundless. 

1759.— “There is another i>eopl© in this 
country called CniilUUierBt whiter than 
either (Burnians or Peguana),^ distinguished 
into BuraghnuiJi and Pegu Caxiaxmeis ; they 
live in the xooods, in small Societies, of ten 
or twelve Ji/ouBts; are not wanting in in* 
dustrj^ though it goes no further than to 
procure them an annual subsistence,”— In 
DalrymfUy Or, Rep. i. 100. 

1799-1 Prom this reverend father (V. San- 
germanb) I received much useful infenna- 
tion. Ho told me of a singular deaodptlou 
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of people called Caiayners or Oarianers, 
t|)iat inhabit different partst of the comitry; 
particularly the western provinces of Dalla 
and B^aein, several societies of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacent to Rangoon. 
He represented them as a simple, inn(X5ent 
race, speaking a language distinct from that 
of the Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of reli^on. . . . They are timorous, honest, 
mild^ in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers.” — Spnes, 207. 

c. 1819. — **We must not omit here the 
Garian, a good and peaceable people, who 
live dis^rsed through the forests of Pegh, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses . , . they are totally dependent upon 
the despotic government of the Burmese.” 
— Saiigermano^ p. 34. 

OAEIOAL, n.T). Etymology doubt- 
ful ; Tam. Karaikkdl^ Fwliich is either 
hfrai, ‘ masonry * or ‘ the plant, thorny 
webera* : kdl^ ‘channel* (Madras A dm. 
Man. ii. 212, Gloss. s.v.)J. A French 
settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
district, 

CAENATIG, n.T). Karndtaka and 
Kdnyltakay Skt. adjective forms from 
Karndia or Kdnidta^ [Tam. ifear, 
‘black,* nddu^ ‘country*]. This word 
in native use, according to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Telegu ana Canarese 
people and their language, but in 
process of time became specially the 
^pellation of the people speaking 
Cfe-narese and their language (Drav. 
Gram, 2nd ed. Introd. p. 34). The 
Mahommedans on their arrival in 
S. India found a region which em- 
bracea Mysore and part of Telingana 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanagara), 
called the Karn^aka country, and 
this was identical in application (and 
probably in etymolo^) with the 
Oaaata country (q.v.) of the older 
Portuguese writers. The Karndtaka 
became extended, especially in con- 
nection with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot, who partially occunied the 
Vijayanagara territory, and were 
known as Nawabs of the Karndtaka^ 
to the country below the Ghauts, on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Canara had become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ghauts ; and eventually 
among the English the term Gamatic 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less restricted ty the eastern 
low country, thou^ never quite so 
abwlutdy as Canara has become re- 
steicted to the western low country. 
The term Camcdk is now obsolete^ 


c. A.D. 560. — In the Bnhat-JSduhifd of Vara- 
hamihira, in the enumoration of peoples and 
regions of the south, we have in Kernes trans- 
lation (./. a. As. Soc. N.S. V. 83) Kamaiic; 
the original form, which is not given by 
Kern, is Kamftta. 

c. A.D. 1100.— In the later Sanskrit litera> 
ture this name often occurs, e.g. in the 
KatJmsarits&gara, or ‘Ocean of Rivers of 
Stories,’ a collection of tales (in verse) 
of the beginning of the 12th century, 
by Somadeva, of Kashmir; but it is not 
possible to attach any very precise meaning 
to the word as there used. [See refs, in 
Tawney^ tr. ii. 651. j 

A.D. 1400.-~The word also occurs in the 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 
t\g. in one of A.D. 1400.— (A7m. of S, Indian 
Palaeography t 2n<l ed. pi. xxx.) 

1608.—“ In the land of Karn&^ and 
Vidyanagara was the King Mahendra.” — 
Taranatha's 11. of JUuldhuni, by *S'c/4i^nrr, 
p. 267. 

c. 1610. — “The Zamindars of Singaldip 
(Ceylon) and Kama^k came up with their 
forces and expelled Sheo Rai, the ruler of 
the Dakhin.”— F/riVtia, in KUiot, vi. 549. 

1614. — See quotation from Couto under 

CANARA. 

[1623.— “Hig Tributaries, one of whom 
was the Queen of Cumat.” — P. della Valle^ 
Hak. Soc. ii. 314.] 

c. 1652. — “Gandicot is one of the strong- 
est Cities in the Kingdom of Camatica.” — 
Tavernier^ E. T. ii. 98 ; [ed. Bail.^ i. 284], 

c. 1660.— “The R^is of the Kamitik, 
Mahratta (country), and Telingana, were 
subject to the lidl of Bidar.^—’Amal-i-SdUhy 
in Elliot vii. 126 • 

1673.— I received this information from 
the natives, that the Canatick cotintrv 
reaches from Gonqola to the ZafMrhms 
Country of the Malahars along the Sea, 
and inland up to the Popper Mountains of 
Bunda . . . BedniurCy four Days Journey 
hence, is the Capital City.”— 162, in 
Jitter IV., A Relation, of the Canati^ 
Country. — Here he identifies the “Cana- 
tick ” with Canara below the Ghauts. 

So also the coast of Canara seeiuH 
meant in the following : — 

c. 1760.— “Though the navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay Is of a very 
short rpn, of not above six or seven degrees. 

, . — Chosef i, 232. 

„ “The Carnatic or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north ; the great 
chain of mountains to the west| and the 
branches of the Kingdom of Tnchinopoli, 
Tanjore, and Maisspre to the south: the 
sea bounds it on the east.* — 11. vii. 

1762.— “6iwaee Madhoo Eao , * . wi^ 
this iminenee foroe . » * made an inoumiSon 
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into the Kaxnatio Balaghaut."— AH 
JCharit History of Hydur Naik, 148. 

1792. — “I hope that our acquisitions by 
this peace will give so much additional 
strength and comj)actness to the frontier 
of our possessions, both in the Camatio, 
and on the coast of Malabar, as to render 
it difficult for any power above the Ghauts 
to invade us .’’ — Lord CormvailU's Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Karr^ ii. 98. 

1826. — “Camp near Chillumbnim (Carna- 
tic), March 21st,” This date of a letter of 
Bj). Heber’s is probably one of the latest 
instances of the use of the term in a natural 
way. 

CAENATIO FASHION. See 
under BEmOHTED. 

(1). CABBAOK, n.}). An island 
ill the upper part of the Persian (Jiilf, 
which na.s been more than once in 
Pritish occupation. Properly Eharak. 
It is so written in Janbert^H Edrid 
(i. 364, 372). But Dr. Badger gives 
the modern Arabic as el-Klidrij, wliich 
would represent old P. Khdrirj, 

c. 830.— “Kharek . . . cqjtte isle quiaun 
farsakh en long et en largo, produit dii bl<^, 
des palmiors, et des vignes .” — Ifm KhvrdddfKt, 
in As. ser. vi. tom. v. 283. 

c. 1563. — “Partendosi da Basora si jmssa 
200 miglia di Golfo co’l mare a banda destra 
sino che si ginnge nell’ isola di Carichi. ...” 
— 0. FederUi^ in Hamusio^ iii. 386<’. 

1727.— The Islands of Carrick ly, aWut 
West North West, 12 Leagues from Ikuv- 
i. 90. 

1758, — “The Baron . . . immediately 
sailed for the little island of Karec, where 
he safely landed ; having attentively sur- 
ve)red the spot he at that time laid the plan, 
which ho afterwards executed with so much 
success# — loes^ 212. 


carraca is regarded by Skeat as pro- 
perly carrica, from carricare, It. caricare^ 
‘to kde, to charge.’ This is possible ; 
but it would be well to examine if 
it be not from the Ar. haraha\ a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as ‘ fire-ship ’ ; though this is certainly 
not always the meaning. Dozy is 
inclined to derive carraca (which is 
old in Sp. he says) from kardHr^ the 
pi. of kurkfir or knr^ira (see CARACOA). 
And icxirimra itself he thinks may have 
come from carricare^ which already 
occurs in St. Jerome. So that Mr. 
Skeat’s origin is possibly correct. 
[Tlie N.E.D. refers to carraca y of 
which the origin is said to be un- 
certain.] Ibn Batata uses the word 
twice at least for a state Ija^ or 
something of that kind (see Uathay 
p. 499, and Ibn Bat. ii. 116 ; iv. 289) 
The like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi {e.g. T. i. 143; I. ii. 66; and 
II. i. 24). Quatremfere at the place 
first <j noted observes that the hardkah 
was not a fire ship in our sense, but 
a vessel with a high deck from which 
fire could he thrown ; but that it 
could also be used as a transport 
vessel, and was so used on sea and 
land. 

1338. — “ . . . after that we eml)arkod at 
Venice on board a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea .” — Friar Pas- 
qual, in Cathay ^ &c., 231. 

1383. — “Eodom tempore venit in magnil 
tempestate ad Bandevici portum navis quam 
dicunt carika (mirae) magnitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae facile inopiam totius terrae 
relevare potuisset, si incolarum invidia j)er- 
misisset.” — T. Watsingham^ Hist. Anglic.. 
by ii. T. Riley, 1864, ii. 83-84. 


(2). OABBAOK, s. A kind of 
vessel of burden from the Middle 
Ages down to the ehd of the 17th 
century. The character of the efirlier 
carrack cannot be precisely defined. 
But the larger cargo-ships of the 
Portuguese in the trade oi the 16th 
century were generally so stylfed, and 
these were sometimes of enormous 
tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks. Charnock 
(Mwnnk Architecture^ ii. p. 9) has a 

? late of a Genoese carrack of 1642. 
le also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in, 1692. It was of 1,600 
^»s V^en. whereof 900 merchandisie ; 
^rted 32 pieces and between 

^^aiad 700 passengers (?) ; was built 
with 7 decks* The word (L. Lat.) 


1403. — “The prayer being concluded, and 
the storm still going on, a light like a candle 
ap|)eared in the cage at the mast-head of the 
carraca, and another light on the spar that 
they call bowsprit {iMuprSs) which is fixed 
in the forecastle ; and another light like a 
candle in nna vara de espinelo ('() over the 
poop, and these lighta were seen by os many 
os were in the carrack, and wore called up 
to see them, and they lasted awhile and then 
disappeared, and all this while the storm did 
not cease, and by-and-by all went to, sleep 
except the steersman and certain sailors of 
the watch.” — Clavijo^ § xiii. Comp. Mark- 
Aaw, p. 18. 

1548,— “Be Thesauro nostro munitionum 
artillariorum, Tentonim, Pavllionum* pro 
Equis navibus oaracatis, Galeis et aliis navi- 
bus quibuscumque. . . -Act of Bdw. VI. 
in Rymer^ xv. 175. 

1552.— “Ils avaient 4 barques, frandes 
oomme des *A^ p* 67(* 
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1566*68.—“. , . about the middle of the 
month of Ramazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Funan and Fandreeah (?.<?. | 
Ponany and PandarftXLi, q.v.], having sailed 
out of the former of these ports in a fleet of 
12 grabs, captured a caracca belonging to 
the Franks, which had arrived from Bengal, 
and which was laden with rice and sugar . . . 
in the year 976 another party ... in a fleet 
of 17 grabs . . . made capture off Shaleeat 
(see CHALIA) of a large caracca, which had 
sailed from Cochin, having on Ixjard nearly 

I, 000 Franks. . . — TvJifut-ul-Miijahitlcenj 

p. 159. 

1596.— “It comes as farre short as . . . 
a oocke-boate of a Garrick.*’— 7’. Nnshy 
Have ivith yoa to Saffron WaMeiiy repr. by 

J. /^ OoUi^y p. 72. 

1613. — “They are made like carracks, 
only strength and storage.” — lieaum. <6 
Fht.y Tfie Coxcomhy i. 3. 

1615. — “After we had given her chase 
for about 5 hours, her colours and bulk 
discovered her to be a very great Por- 
tugal carrack bound for Goa.” — 7’en'y, in 
Parchas : [ed. 1777, p. 34]. 

1620. — “The harbor at Nangasaque is the 
best in all Japon, whearo there may bo 1000 
scale of shipps ride landlockt, and the 
greatest shipps or carickea in the world 
. . . ride before the towne within a cable’s 
length of the shore in 7 or 8 fathom water 
at least .” — GockSy Letter to Hatavkiy ii. 313. 

c. 1620. — “II faut attendre li\ dcs Pilotes 
du lieu, que les Gouverneurs de Bombaim 
et de Marsagao ont soin d ’envoy er tout h, 
rhouro, pour conduire le Vaisseau a Tur- 
umba [i.c. Trombay] oii les Caraques ont 
coustume d’hyverner .” — Jioutler . . . des 
l7\des ih\y by Aleixo da Mottay in Tfierenot. 


c. 1635.- 


“ The bigger Whale, like some huge carrack 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 


play. ...” 

Watlery Battle of the Summer Inlands. 
1663. — . . pour moy il me vouloit 
loger en son Palais, et quo si I’auois la 
volont^ de retourner a Lisbone par mer, 

11 me feroit embarquer .sur les premieres 
Karaques. . . .”— i>e la Bonllayede-OouZy 
ed. 1657, p. 213. 

1660. — “And further. That every Mer- 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship any 
Goods or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
Galley shall pay to your Majesty all manner 
of Customs, and all the Subsidies afore.said, 
as any Alien bom out of the Realm.”— Act 

12 Car. II. cap. iv. s. iv. (Tonnage and 
P(»undage). 


c. 1680. — “To this City of the floating 
... which foreigners, with a little varia- 
tion from carrogosy call carracas.” — Vieiniy 
quoted by Bluteau. 

1684.—“, . . there was a Carack of Por- 
tugal cast away upon the Reef having on 
board at that Time 4,000,000 of Guilders 
m Gold ... a present from the King of 
Siam to the King of Portugal.”— CW%, 32, 
in Bampier's Voyagesy iv. 


CARRAWAY, s. This word for 
the seed of Garum candy L., is (probably 
through Sp. alcaravea) from the Aral>ic 
harawiyd. It is curious that the English 
form is thus closer to the Arabic than 
either the Spanish, or the French and 
Italian eamy whicli last has passed into 
Scotch as cari% But the Arabic itself 
is a corruption [not immediately, 
N.E.D.] of Lat. careumy or Gr. Kdpou 
lDo::y). 

CARTMEEL, s. This is, at least 
in the Punjab, the ordinary form that 
‘mail-cart’ takes among the natives. 
Such inversions are not uncommon. 
Thus Sir David Ochterlony was always 
called by the Sepoys Loni-okhtar. In 
our memory an otticer named Holroyd 
was always called by the Sepoys Roydaly 
[and BroumloWy Lobrun. By anotlier 
curious corruption Mackintosh becomes 
Makkhmudoshy ' buttered toast ’ !] 

GARTOOOE, 8. A cartridge ; kdrtusy 
Sepoy H. ; [^omp. TOSTDAUN]. 

CARTOTA, 8. This is the botanical 
name {Garyota nrenSy L.) of a magnificent 
jialm growing in the moister forest 
regions, as in the Western Ghauts and 
in Eastern Bengal, in Ot‘ylon, and in 
Burma. A conspicuous character is 
presented by its •enormous bipinnate 
leaves, somewhat resembling (‘olossal 
])racken-f roads, 15 to 25 feet long, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the huge pendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
tlie latter like masses of rosaries 10 feet 
long and upwairls. It alfordt much 
Toddy (q.v.) made into spirit and 
.sugar, and is the tree chiefly att'ording 
these products in Ceylon, where it is 
called Kitul. It also allbrds a kind of 
sago, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leaf -stalks is sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a good 
tinder. The sp. name utbub is derived 
from fhe acrid, burning taste of tlie 
fruit. It is called, accorcung to Brandis,, 
the M/iar-palm in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [Watt, {Econ. 
Diet. ii. 206) says that it is known iu 
Bombay as the Hill or Sago palm. It 
has penetrated in Upper India as far 
as Chunar.] The name Garyota seems, 
token from Pliny, but his application 
is to a kind of date-palm ; nis state- 
ment that it afforded the best wine of 
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the East probably suggested the 
transfer. 

c. A.D. 70.— >“Ab his oaryotae maxume 
celebrantur, et oibo quidom et suco \iber- 
rirnae, ex quibus praecipua vina orienti, 
ihiqwa capiti, unde pomo nomen.” — Pliny^ 
xiii. § 9. 

1681, — ‘‘The next tree is the It 

growoth straight, but not so tall or big 
as a Coker- Nvt- Tree ; the inside nothing 
but a white pith, as the former. It 
yieldeth a sort of Liauor . . . very sweet 
and pleasing to the Pallate. . . . The which 
Liquor they boyl and make a kind of brow'n 
sugar called Jaggory [see JAGGERY], &c.” — 
Knox^ p. 15. 

1777.— “The Caryota called the 

Sagiier tree, grew between Salatiga and 
Kopping, and was said to bo the real tree 
from which sago is made.” — Thunherg, E. T. 
iv. 149. A mistake, however. 

1861. — yee quotation under PEEPTJL. 

GASH, s. A name applied by 
Europeans to sundry coins of low 
value in various part.s of tlie Indies. 
The word in its original form is of 
extreme antiquity, “Skt. karaha . . . 
a weight of silver or gohl equal to 
of a Tnl(C^ {U^illiam.% Skt. Did,; ami 
see also a Note on the KdrAiny (jr rather 
Jedrshdpamfy as a cojjper coin of great 
antiquity, in E. Thomaii^ii Path4n Kings 
of Ddhiy 361-362). From the Tam. 
form hd^y or perhajw from some Kon- 
kani form which we have not traced, 
th(‘ Portuguese siVm to have made 
mixay whence the English cash. In 
Singalese also hdsi is used for ‘coin’ 
in general. The English term was 
appropriated in the monetary system 
which prevailed in 8. India up to 
1818? thus there was a copj^er coin 
for use in Madras struck in England 
in 1803, which bears on the reverse, 
“XX Oish.” A figure of this coin is 
given in Itndmg. Under this .system 
80 casha=l fanam, 42 fanaina = i sLir 
pag(xia. But from an early date tlje 
Portuguese had applied caixa to the 
small money of foreign .systems, such 
as those of the Mahiy Islands, and 
especially to that of tlie Uhinese. In 
China the word cash is used, by 
Europeans and their hangers-on, as 
the synonym of the Chincst*. le and 
tsieny which are those coins made of 
an alloy of copper and lead with a 
square hole in tne middle, which in 
former days ran 1000 to the liang or 
tael (q.v.), and which are strung in 
ceilain numbers on cords. [This type 
of money, as was recently pointed out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of the 
primitive currency, which was in the 
shape of an axe.] Kouleaux of coin thus 
strung are represented on the surviving 
bank-notes of the Ming dynasty (a.l. 
1368 onwards), and probably were also 
on the notes of their Mongol prede- 
ce.s.sors. 

The existence of the distinct English 
word cash may probably have affected 
the form of the corruption before us. 
Thi.s %vord had a European origin from 
It. cassuy Freiicli caissCy ‘the money - 
che.st * : thi.s word in book-keeping 
having given name to the heading 
of account under which actual dis- 
bursements of coin were entered (see 
Wedgwood and N.K.D. s.v.). In Min* 
slum (2iid ed. 1027) the present sense 
of the word i.s not attained. He only 
gives “a tradesman’s (Eash, or Counter 
to keepe money in.” 

1510. — “They have also another coin 
called cas, 16 of which go to a tare of 
silver .” — Varthenuiy 130. 

„ “ In this country (Calicut) a great 

number of ape.s aro produced, one of which 
is worth 4 casse, and one casse is worth a 
gmttnno,"--lbid, 172. (Why a monkey 
should be worth 4 casse I.** obscure.) 

1598. — “ You must understand that in 
Sunda there is also no other kind of money 
than certaine copper mynt called Caiza, 
of the bignes of a Holludes doite, but not 
half so thicke, in the middle whereof is a 
hole to hang it on a string, for that com- 
monlie they put two luindreth or a thousand 
vpon <me string .” — Linschoteny 34 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1600. — “Those (coins) of Lead are called 
eaxas, whereof 1600 make one mas.” — JoAa 
Davis, in Purchas, i. 117. 

1609. — “11s (les (’hinois) apportent la 
nuumoye qui a le cours en touto Tisle de 
lava, et Isles circonvoisines, la<.]uelle en 
Ifigue Malaique est appellee Cas. ... Cette 
monuoye ost jett4o en moule en Chine, a la 
Vill© do Chinchou.” — HoxiXman, in JSav. des 
Jlolkindois, i. 306. 

[1621.— “In many places they threw 
abn>ad Cashes (or brasse money) in great 
quantety .” — Cocksy Diary, ii. 202.) 

1711.— “Doodoo.s and Cash are Copper 
Coins, eight of the former make one 
Fanham, and ten of the latter one Poo* 
doo. ” — Lockyer, 8. [/>oodoo is the Tel. 
dudduy Skt. dvi, ‘ two ’ ; a more modem 
scale is ; 2 dooggauni£s=^\ doody : 3 doodtes=* 
1 anna. — J/ad, Cfhss. s.v.] 

! 1718.— “Cass (a very small coin, eighty 

whereof make one Fano).” — Propagatum of 
the Gospel in the Hasty ii. 52. 

1727. — “At Atoheen they have a small 
coin of leaden Money called Ciuribi, from 
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12 to 1600 of them goes to one Mme^ or 
MassicU.** — A. HamiHoriy ii. 109. 

o. 1760-60. — “At Madras and other parts 
of the coast of Coromandel, 80 caschea 
make a fanam, or 3d. sterling ; and 86 
fanams a silver pagoda, or 7s. 8d. ster- 
ling." — Qrosc^ i. 282. 

1790. — “So far am I from giving credit 
to the late Government (of Madras) for 
cooonomy, in not making the necessary 
preparations for war, according to the 
positive orders of the Suj)romo Govern- 
ment, after having received the most gross 
insult that could be olfered to any nation ’ 
I think it very jiossible that every Cash 
of that ill-judged saving may cost the 
company a crore of rupees." — Letter of 
Lord Vormoalh's to E. J. Holknid, Esq., 
see the Madras Oouriery 22nd Sept. 1791. 

[1792. — “Whereas the .sum of Rahoties 
1223, 6 fanams and 30 khas has been de- 
ducted," — Agreement in Lit^aa, Malabar^ 
iii. 226.] 

1813. — At Madras, according to Milbum, 
the coinage ran : 

“ 10 Cash -^1 doodee ; *1 dooden-A pice; 8 
doodees^\ single fanam," &c. 

The following shows a singular cor- 
ruption, prohal)ly of the Cliiuese tden^ 
and illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions : — 

1876. — “All money transactions (at 
Manwyne on the,, Burman-Chinc.so frontier) 
xire effected in the copper coin of China 
called ^('hangf\* of which about 400 or 500 
go to the , rupee. These coma are gener- 
ally strung on cord," &c . — Hcpnrt on the 
Country through ivhuh the Force [xvised to 
inert the Govenm', by ir. J. (Jlnn lton^ J/./>. 

All iiitcnnediate step in this trans- 
formation is found in Cock.s’s Japan 
Journal^ passim^ e.g., ii. 89 : 

“ But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the libcralitee and devotion of these 
heathen people, who thronged inW the 
Paged in multetudes one after another to 
cast money into a littel chapell before the 
idalle.s, most parte . . . being gins or brass 
money, whereof 100 of them may vallie sorn 
lOd, str., and are about the bigne.s of a 3d. 
English money.” 

CASHEW, s. The tree, fruit, or 
nut of the Anacardinm ocddentale, an 
American tree which must have been 
introduced early into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently as a wild tree long before 
the end of the 17th century, and it is 
descrilH‘,d as an Indian tree by Acosta, 
who wrote in 1578. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bcfxring, in the jungly islets of Hastings 
^chipelago, off the coast of Camboja 
{Emh. to Sianij <&c., i. 103) [see TeeWs 


note on Linschotm^ Hak. Soc. ii. 27]. 
The name appears to be S. American, 
acajou^ of which an Indian form, k(fjiiy 
[and Malay gajii8\ liavt* been made. 
The so-called fruit is the fieshy top of 
the peduncle which l>ears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, wliilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are (piite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under tlie name of Gadju 
gum. 

1578.— “This tree gives a fruit called 
commoTiJy Caiu ; which being a gooii 
.stomachic, and of good flavour, i.s much 
esteemed by all who know it. . . . This 
fruit does not grow everywhere, but is 
found in gardens at the city of SanUi Cm/ 
in the Kingdom of Cochin. C. Acosta^ 
Tractadoj 324 sC(/>/. 

1598.- “Cajus groweth on trees like 
apple-trees, and are of the bignes of a 
Poaro." — Ltnschoten^ p. 91 ; (Hak. Soc. ii. 
281 

(1623.— />. dcHa Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 135, 
calls it cagiu.] 

1658. — Tn Piso, Dc Indian utri usque Rf‘ 
yatiirali et Mcdicd, Anist., wo have a gofid 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called 
Arad>aa “et frnctus ejus Acaju." 

1672. — “. . . il Cagiu. . . . Questo ^ 

rAinandola ordinaria dell’ India, per il chc 
se ne raccoglic grandissima (juantiUl, e>- 
sendo la piarita fcrtilissima e molto fre- 
<jiiente, ancf>ra nelli hioghi piii doserti et 
inciilti."- - Marai, 354. 

1673. -* Fryer descrilfos the tree under the 
name Vhtruse (apparently some mistake), 

p. 182. 

1761.-“ “. . . Yet if 

The Acajou liaply in the garden bloom 

Crai tiger, iv. 

{1813. — Fori )o.s calls it “the rkasheu- 
apple," and the “myVv<;-aj)ple.’' — Or. Mem. 
2tid ed. i. 232, 238.] 

c. 1830. —“The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the citie.s of the Plain, fair to 
look at, but acrid tt* the baste, to which the 
far-farnoil nut is appended like a bud."— 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1875.— ‘ ‘ Cajoo kernels. Table of Customs, 

iJidies imposed in Hr, India up to 1875. 

CASHMEEE, n.p. The famous 
valley province fif the Western Hiina- 
layf^ H. and P. Kashrmr, from Skt. 
Kimmra, and sometimes Kdhnira, 
aHeged by Burnouf to l>e a contrac- 
tion of KaJyapamlra. [The name is 
more probably connected with the 
KJiam tribe.] Whether or not it be 
the Kaspatyrm or Kaspapyriis of Herod- 
otus, we believe it undoubtedly to ]>€ 
the Koftpeina (kingdom) of Ptolemy. 
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Several of the old Arabian geograjihers 
writ<i the name with the guttural 
X;, hut this is not so used in modern 
times. 

c. 630.— “The Kingdom of Kia-Bhi>mi-lo 
(Kiumlra) has about 7000 H of circuit. On 
all sides its frontiers arc surrounded by 
mountains ; these are of prodigitms height ; 
and although there are jiaths affording ac- 
cess to it, these are extremely narrow.*’ — 
Uwen Tmny {PPL Jlovddh,) ii. 167. 

c. 940.— “Kashmir . . . is a mountainous 
country, forming a large kingdom, contain- 
ing not Iea.s than 60,000 or 70,000 tiwns or 
villages. It is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be entered by one gate.” 
i. 373. 

127f>.— “Kashmir, a province of India, 
iidjoining the Turks ; and its pet»}>le of mixt 
Turk and Indian blo<id excel all others in 
beauty .” — Zakarum Kazclni, lu (J ikO mtuster, 
• 210 . 


kmhUh (Caxtx) used by Cliristiaii 
writers as if it were the* s]>e(*ial title 
(if a Maliommedan theologian, instead 
of being, as it re^illy is, ihe special and 
technical title (jf a ('liristhiu priest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Turkish name of Knshlak 
Dthjh). Ill the first, of the following 
({notations tlu' word a]»pears to be 
ajiplied by the Miissnlnian historian 
to fayan ])ru‘sts, and the word for 
churches to {lagaii tem])les. In the 
others, except that from Major 
I Mil linger!,, it is a]>plie(i by Christiaii 
I writers to Maliommedan divines, which 
i is inde(»(l its reccjgnised signification 
in Sjianisb and Portuguese. In Jarri(t’s 
Thxmarua (Jesuit Missions, 1606) the 
word Citci.ius is constantly used in 
I this sense. 


1298. — “Keahimur al'<o is a Jinn'iuce in- 
habited by a people vs ho arc idsilatera and 
have a languiigo of their own , . . this 
(•ountry is ihe \ery source from which 
idolatry has spread abroad .” — Mtum /Vo, 
i. 17f*.‘ 

ir)r>2. —“The Mogols hold especially to- 
ward'' the X.b, the region Sogifiana. which 
they now call Queximir, and ab'o .Mount 
('aucicsus which aivide^* India from the other 
Province.s.” -Ji<irr<fS, IV. vi. 1. 

Ibiri, — “Chiahmeere, the cliiofe (’itie is 
called Slrirathtr." - 7\'rrii, in Pimkus, ii. 
1167; [so in /kte's Maj>, vol. ii. Hak. Soc. 
ed. ; Chismer in Foskr, L*tkrs, iii. 28.3 J. 

HUM. hV<*ni all that li*iih been >aid. one 
may easily conjecture, that 1 am somoNvhat 
charmed with Kachemire. and that I pro- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so small a kingdom.”- Jli rnicr, K. T. 128 ; 
fed. Pomtahle, 4001. 

1676.-- 

“ A trial o^iyour kindness I must make ; 

Though not for mine, st) much us virtue’s 
sake, 

*J'he Queen of Cassimere ...” 

J)ryden*» iii. 1. 

1814.— -“The .shawls of Cassimer and the 
silks of Iran.”“-/(>r/ic.?, Or. Mem, iii. 177; 
[2nd ed. ii. 232J. (See KERSEYMERE.) 

^ OASIS, CAXIS, OAOIZ, &*., s. 

This Sjianish and Port-ugue.si' word, 
tlioiigh Dozy gives it only as pr<^f?v? 
chr^tien, is fre({nently employed by 
old travellers, and writers on Ea.steru 
subjects, to denote Maliommedan 
divines (mullas and the like). It 
inay be suspected to have arisen 
from a coiuusion of two Arabic terms 
(see GAEE^ and kashUh or 
‘a Christian Presbyter* (from a 
Syriac root signifying Indeed 

we sometimes find the precise word 


c. 1310. — '“Phere are 700 churches {kalisia) 
resembling fortresses, and every i>nc of them 
overflowing with presbyters (kashlsh&n) 
witlniut faith, and monk.'* w'ithout religion. ” 
~ p€sn'i/)fi4in of (hr (Vino'sr Cd*/ of Khanzo! 
(Ilangehnu) in IIWu/’x I/isfory (see also 
Marcjt ii. 196). 

1404 — “The town was inhabitecU by 
Moorish hermits called Caxixes ; and many 
peojde came to them on pilgrimage, and 
they healed many diseases Markham* » 
V/urijo, 79 

ird4 —“And so, from one to amither, the 
message passed through four or live hands, 
till it came to a Gazizi. whom we shotfld call 
a bishoji or prelate, who stood at the King’s 
feet, ...” “Letter of Oior, de FmpoU, in 
Archiv. Slor. JtaL Ajipend. p, fid. 

1538. — “dust as the Cryer was offering 
ileliver me unU> whomsoever wtuild buy mo, 
m comes that very Cacis Moulaiia, w'hom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
Cacis his Inferiors, all Priests like him- 
self t>f their wicked sect.” — F, M Pinto 
(tr. by H. (’.), p. 8. 

1 ;>ri2. - Caciz in the .same .sense used by 
pHuros, II. ii. 1 

— See «iU(»tatioii from Porroa under 

lAb. 

[1551. — “Who was a Caciz of the Moors, 
w’hich means in Portuguese an ocelesiastic. ” 
— (\idai)cdu, Ilk, 1. eh. 7. | 

1561. — “The King .sent off the Moor, and 
with him liia Casis, an old man of much 
authority, who w'fus the i)rin(n}>al priest of 
his Mo»|ue. ” — Coi'rcA.i, by ljd>. Staniry, 113. 

1567.—“. . . The Holy iSyiiod doclaros it 
necessary to remove from the territories of 
His Highness nil the infidels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the cacizes of the Moors, and the 
proachei's of the Gen toos, sorcerers, 

{frUiceiront), joaiiis, groan {i.e. Jrw/i w or astro- 
logers, and gurun), and whatsoever others 
make a busihoss of religion among the in- 
hdols, and so ulso the bramans and paihtes 
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G prahhuSj see PtJIlVOE ).” — Decree ^ of the 
iiacred Council of Goa, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 4. 

1580. — . . e foi sepultado no canipo 
per Caci8es.”-~/V/?«or e Roura, &o., f. 13r. 

1582. — “And for pledge of the same, he 
would give him his sonne, and one of his 
chief chaplaines, the which they call Cacifl.” 
— Castaiiecfa, by N. L. 

1603.—“ And now those initiated priests 
of theifvS called Cashi.^hes (Casciscis) were 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
prcmerty.” — Benedict Goes, in &c., 

ii. 568. 

1648.— “Here is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tcunb in which a certain Casis lies 
buried, who was the Pedar^oyne or Tutor of 
a King of Guzuratte.'' — Tirht^ 15. 

1672.— “Tliey call the common priests 
Casis, or bv another name Sc/deriji (see 
SHEREEF),' who like their bishops .are in no 
w^ay distinguished in dress from simjde lay- 
men, except by a bigger turban . . . and a 
longer mantle. . . .” — J*. 55. 

1688. — “While they were thus disputing, 
a Caciz, or doctor t)f the law, joined compiiny 
with them.” — iJiyden, L. of Xader, 
ed. 1821, xvi, 68. 

1870. — “A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the people (Nestoriaus) under the 
names of Kieshisnes and Abunas^ is at the 
head of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and temporal powers.” 
— Milliuyen., Wild Life amuny the Koords. 
270. 

OASSANAR, CATTANAE, s. A 

priest of the Syrian Chnrcli of Malabar ; 
Malay ill. Jeaffandr, nieaning originally 
‘a chief/ and formed eventually from 
the Skt. hartri. 

1606. — “The Chri.stians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Ca 9 anareB.'’— f. 
285. This author gives Catatiara and 
Ca^aneira as feminine forms, ‘a C’assanar’s 
wife.’ ITie ff>riner is Malayill. hiftath\ the 
latter a Port, formation, 

1612. — “A few’ years ago there arose a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
Cassanar on a matter of jurisdiction.” — P. 
Vincenzo Maria., 152, 

[1887. — “Mgr. Joseph . . . consecrated 
as a bishop ... a Catenar,”— Man. 
of Malabar f i. 211.] 

CASSAY, n.p. A name often given 
in former days to the people of Mun- 
neepore (Manipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name of this people, Kasd.^ or as the 
Burmese pronounce it, Katlid. Tt 
must not be confounded with Cathay 
(<l.v.) with which it has nothing to do, 
[See SHAN.] 

1759,— In Ddlr‘}/mple*s Orimt. Repert, we 

find Cassay (i. 116 ). 


i ; 

1795.— “All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are much 
better horsemen than the Burmans.”— 
p. 318. 

CASSOWARY, s. The name of 
this great bird, of which the first 
species known (Casnarius galeatus) is 
found only in Ceram Island (Molucc(i>s\ 
is Malay hammrl or hmuirl; [accor(l- 
ing to Scott, the proper reading is 
hiitmmri., and he remarks that no 
Malay Diet, records the word before 
1803]. Other species have been ob- 
served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Australia. 

[1611. — “St. James his Ginny Hens, the 
Cassawarway moreover. {Note by Coryat.) 
“ An East Indian bird at St. Janies in the 
keeping of Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coales, but oat them as whot you will.”— 
Pdteha)/)^ in Paio'y. rej’ses on Coryat ’s 
Cruditie.% sig. 1. 3r. (1776) ; quoted by Scott, t 

1631.— “I)e Emeu, vulgf- Casoaris. In 
insula I 'cram, aliisque Moluccensibus vicuns 
insulis, Celebris haec avis reperitur.” — due. 
Bontii, lib. V. c. 18. 

1659. — “iThis aforesaid bird Cossebares 
also w'ill swnllow iron and load, us we once 
learned by experience. Eor when our C'onnes- 
tabel once had been casting bullets on the 
Admirara Bastion, and then went to dinner, 
there came one of those Cossebares on the 
bastion, and swallowed 50 of the bullets. 
And . . . next day I found that the bird 
after keeping them a while in bis maw ha<l 
regularly ca.st iiy again all the .W.”— ./. 
iSaar, 86. 

1682. — “On the islands Sumatra 0) 
Banda, and the other adjoining islands of 
the Moluccas there is a certain \)ird, which 
by the natives is called AWm or Bine, but 
otherwise i'< commonly named by us 
Kasuaris.”— A^V<///o/; ii. 281. ^ 

1705.— “ I’he Cassawaris is about the big- 
ness of a large Virginia 'Purkey. His head 
is the sarne as a Turkey’s , and he has a long 
stiff hairy Beard upon his Breast before, 
like a Turkey. . . .” — Funnel., in Ddmvitr, 
iv. 266. 


CASTE, s. “ The artificial divisions 
of society in India, first made known 
to ns by the Portuguese, and described 
by them under their term caMCy signify- 
ing Mireed, ra(;e, kind,' which has lieen 
retained in English under the sujijiosi- 
tion that it was the native name ” 
{Wedgwood, s.v.). [See the extra- 
ordinary derivation of ^ Hamilton 
below.] Mr. Elphinstone prefers to 
write ^^CcLst.” 

We do not find that the early Portu- 
guese MTiter Barbosa (1516) applies the 
word casta to the divisions or Hindu 
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society. He calls these divisions in 
Narsinga and Malabar so many Im 
dc (fentios^ i.e. ‘ laws ’ of the heathen, 
ill the sense of sectarian ruhis of life. 
But he uses the word canta in a le.ss 
technical way, which shows how’^ it 
should easily liave ]»assed into the 
te(;linical sen.se. Thus, sj)eaking of the 
King of (.Vilicut : “This King keeps 
lOUO women, to whom he gives regular 
maintenance, and they always go to 
his court to act as the sweepers of 
Ins palaces . . . these are ladie.s, and 
of go(Kl family” (rsttts saoitt Jidalyaa e 
dr hua castsi. — In of JasIkhi 

Aeadnnij, ii. 316). So also C-astan- 
hcda : “There lied a knight, who wa.s 
(•ailed F'ernao Lo]>ez, honnm dr hoa 
casta" (iii. 239). In the (juotations 
from Barros, (’orrca, and (larcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense. 

o. llli.- ‘‘Wlioiice 1 eoncliulo that this 
rac(‘ (castat of rnen the most agilo and 
dexterous that there is in the \vt»rld.’*-- 
(^adantuati^, i. It. 

ir»n‘2.-- “The Admiral . . . received these 
Xaires with hoiaair arui joy, showing great 
eontontment with the King for sending his 
message by such jicrsuus, sajiiitr that he 
expected this c(.»ming of tlieirs to prosjicr, as 
there did not enter into the business any . 
man of the caste <»f the M<K)rs.’' ~ Ilarnm, 1. 

VI. (). 

lar)!.— “Some of them asserted that they 
^sereof the caste of the Christians.'' 

- “f onvff, Lciidn.% i. li. dSc. 

1563. —“One thing is to he noted , . . that | 
luj one changes from Vus father’-’ trade, and 
all those of tlie suiue caste (o/.s/'e) of sh(»e- { 
makers arc the same.’'-“f/((n-'e, f. 213//. | 

Ihf)?. ^‘In some jkarts of this Province (of | 
Ooa) the (Jentoos (iivide themselves into i 
distinct races or castes of greater or I 

less dignity, holding the Ohristiaus iis of j 
lower degree, and keep these so snperstiti- 
ously that no one of a higher caste am cat , 
or drink with those of a lower. . . .’’—Decree i 
2nd of the Stored of in Arrhtr, 

Port, Orient,, fase. 4. 
ir)72.— 

“ Duus modes ha de gen to ; portjiio a nobre 
Nairos chamados sao, o a menos dinti 
Poleas tern por notne, a (|Uom ohriga 
A lei niio mistiirar a cast^ antiga.’* — 

C(utidn\ vii, 37. 

By Burton: 

“ Two modes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

the name of Nnyrs, who call the Iov<ror 

Caste 

whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher strain.” 

1612. As regards the oastes (ccw/<w) the 
groat impediment to the conversion of the 


Gentoos is the superstition which they main- 
tain in relation to their castes, and which 
prevents them from touching, communicating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior or 
inferior ; these of one observance with those 
of another.” — (.W/o, Dec. V. vi. 4. Sec also 
as regard.s the Portuguese use of the word, 
Goiirea, ff. 103, l04, 105, 106//, 129//; 
Si/itodo, 18/>, &c. 

1613. — “The Banians kill nothing; there 
are thirtie and odd sevorall Casts of these 
that differ something in Religion, and may 
not eat with each other.” VVitklngton, 
in i. 485 ; see also Pilgrimage, 

pp. 997, 1003. 

1630. — “The common Bramane hath 
eighty two Casts or Tribes, lussuming to 
themselves the name of that tribe. . . 
LtmVm of thr Jianittns, p. 72. 

I 1673. — “ 'J'ho mixture of Casts or Tribes 

I of all India arc distinguished by the different 
modes of binding their Turbats." — Fryer, 
115. 

c. 1760.- “The distinction of the (ientoos 
I into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
[ considerable object of their religion.” — Grose^ 
!i. 201. 

j 

I 1763— “The Casts or tribes into which 
j the Indians are divided, are reckoned by 
I travellers to be eighty-four.” — Onne (cd. 

I 1803), i. 1. 

! (1820 — “ The Kayasthas (pronoun<‘od 

Kaists, hence the word caste) follow next.” 
— ir. Jlanttlfon, ]>eM'r, of Uindo^tan, i. 109.] 

1878-- “There are thousands and thou- 
sand- of these so-called Castes ; no man 
knows their number, no man can hSaow it ; 
for the conception is a very flexible one, and 
UK/reover new castes continually spring u]/ 
and jm.-s away,” — F, Jogor, Ost-j7Uli'Si'ltr 
Uandrerk rnd Oncn'br, 13, 

Castes art*, according to ludian 
social vicw.s, citht*!* high or low. 

1876. — “Low-caste Hindinis in their own 
land are. to all ordinary apprehension, 
hlovenlv, dirty, ungraceful, generally un- 
acceiUable in person and surroundings. . . . 
\'et offensive as is the fotv-rnsG Indian, were 
I estate-owner, or ct/lonial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Panuhs of the low, 
than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayod, clever high-caste HindtK), on niy 
lands or in my colony.” — H’. /»’. Palgnirr, in 
Fortnightly Her., c\. 226. 

Ill the Madras Pres, varies are also 
‘ liiijhUhaini ’ and ‘ Jfft-hand,’ This 
distiiictaou represents the agricultural 
classes on the om*, hand, and the 
artiz<ana, (fee., on the other, as was 
]K)iiited out by P\ W. Ellis. In the 
old days of Ft. St. George, faction- 
tights between the two were very 
eomnion, and the terms riqht-havd anft 
kftdmtd castes occur early in the old 
records of that settlement, and fre- 
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iliientlv ill Mr. Talbovs Wheeli^-’s 
extracts from them. Tliey arc men- 
tioned hy Ooiito. [See Nelson^ Madura^ 
Pt. ii. p. 4 ; 0}ypert, Orig. Inhab. ]>. 57.1 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this hmd 
U) he “nothing else than the occasional 
outbreak of the smoulderiii" antagonism 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
although in t-hi*. laj)se of ages ])oth 
parties have lost sight of tlie fact. 
The ]>oints on which they split now 
are mere trifl(‘S, such as ])arading on 
horse-back or in a palankeen in ]n’o- 
c'.ession, erecting a pandal or marriage- 
shed on a given number of ])illars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags, &,c. The 
right-hand party is headed by the 
Brahmans, and includes the Farias, 
who assume the van, beating their 
tom-toms when they come to blows. 
The cliief of tlie left-hand are the 
Panchalars [i.e. the Five Classes, 
workers in metal and stone, &c.], 
followed by the Pallars and workers 
in leather, wlio sonml their long 
trum])ets and engage the Farias.” (In 
Journ. Efhud. >SV. N.S. 1869, p. 112.) 

1612. • “From these four castes arc de- 
rived 196 ; and those again arc divide<l into 
two parties, which they call Valafiffo and 
Eimigt [Tam. vaUw(fa% idaugai]^ which is as 
much as to say ‘ the right hand ’ and ‘ the 
left hand. , — Couto, u. s. 

The word is current in French : 

1842.— “II est clair que les castes iTont 
jamais pii exister solideinent sans unc veri- 
table conservation religieuse.” — Volute^ 
de Phil. PiM/tirc, vi. 505. 

1877. — “Nous nvona aboli les castes et 
les privileges, nous awons insent partout le 
principe de r6galit<i devant la loi, nous avons 
donn^ le suffrage Ji mus, mais voila «j|u’on 
reclame maintenant I’i^galit^ des conditions.*’ 
— E. do Laveleye, J)e la Propriete^ j>. iv. 

Caste is also applied to breeds of 
animals, as ‘a high-caste Arah.^ In 
such c^ses the usage may jiussildy 
have come directly from the Port. 
alia casta., casta baixa^ in the sense of 
breed or strain. 

CASTEES, s. OlKsolete. Tliclndo- 
Portuguese formed from casta the word 
cast-ico^ which they used to denote 
children horn in India of Portugues^j 
parents ; much as creole was used in 
the W. Indies. 

1599.—“ Liberi vero nati in IndiA, utroque 
pwento Lusitano, castisos vocantur, in om- 
nibus fore Lusittmis simile.s, colore tamen 
modicum differunt, ut qui ad gilvum non 
nihil doflectant. Ex castUis deinde nati 


magis mogisfiue gilvi tiunt, ji parentibus et 
nieaticiit magis dotlectentes ; porro et mesticin 
nati per omnia indigenis respondent, ita ut 
in tertiA generatioiie Lusitani roliquis India 
sunt simillimi.” — J)f Jhy, ii. 76 ; { LtmtcJioteth 
[Hak. Soe. i. 184]). 

1688.— “Les habitana sont on Castizes, 
e’est h dire Portugais naturels, et noz rlc 
perc et de mere Portugais, ou iMeatizexy e’est 
a dire, nez d’vn pere Portugais et d’viio mere 
1 ndieniie. Ma n ddsl a. 

1658.' “ Les Castissos sont ceiix (jui sont 
nays de jicre et mere reinols (Beinol) ; ce 
mot vient de Casta, cpii signifie Pace, ils 
simt mesprizez des Pcynols. . . — Lo (Houz, 

Vopnge^s, 26 (cd. 1657). 

1661. — “Die Stadt (Negapabim) ist zini- 
lich volksreich, (h>eh mehrentheils von 
MuNtycon Castycen, und Portugosi(‘heii 
Christen.*’ — ]\'a/t(r Schiiho, 108. 

1609. — “ Castees wives at Fort St. 
George ." — of Englmh an tho in 

Whrelci', i. 856. 

1701-2.— -In the ]\rS. Jtetorus a/ limans m 
thf Sfirire of the Pt. Jlonld'’. tho K /. 
PoniiHtiKf., in the India Oflice, fi>r thi** year, 
we find, “4th (in Council) Alatt. Fmp.son. 
Sea Cnstoiner, marry *d Castees,’’ and under 
1702, “18. Charles Bugeien . . . marry ’d 
Casteez ” ,, 

1726. — . , or the off, -.pring of the same 
by native women, to wit iMmtiiO'i and Casti 
ces, <ir blacks . . . and Moors.’’— Valoat>jo, 

V. 8. 

CASUAEINA, s. A \ra(\ (Gasnar- 
ina nmncifta., Boxb. — A". G. i\tsuarihv(n) 
indigcnuu.s on tlic coast of (’hittagong 
and the Biirmesb ]U’ovinces, and south- 
ward as far as Queensland, (t wfis 
intiTxluced into Be.ngal by Dr. F. 
Buclianan, and lias been largely ado])t<‘d 
as an ornamental tree botlj in lleiigal 
and in Soiitlierii India. The tree has 
a considerable superficial re^cmblaiire 
to a larch f»r other finely -feathered 
conifer, making a very acce]>tabhi 
variety in the hot plaiu.s, wdmre real 
pines will not. grow. [Tlie nanus a<‘- 
cording tf) Mr. Scott, ajipears to be 
baaed on a Malayan name associating 
the tre,e with tlie Cassowary, as Mr. 
Skeat suggests from the resemblanc.e 
of its needles to the quills of the bird.] 

1861 .—See rjiiotatioii under PEEPUL. 

1867.—-“ Our road lay chielly by the eea- 
eqast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for milc.s by one grand continuouH 
line or border of casuarina trees. 

Lcivin^ A Ely on th. Whfdy 362 . 

1879.— “ It w'as lovely in the white moon- 
light, with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping 
casuarizias, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. , . Bird, Qoldm Gluic- 

sonm^ 275* 
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CATAMABAN, h. CUT- 
MUBBAM, OUTMUBAL. Taiu. 

kattii, Mniidiiig/ marmt^ ‘wood.’ A 
rah. formed or three or four logs of 
wood lashed together. The Anglo- 
Indian accentuation of the last syllahle 
is not correct. 

Seven round timbers lushed to- 
gether forf^ach of the said boats, and of the 
said seven timbers five fonn the Indtom ; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cntwutor, and another makes a })<«>]) which 
is iiiKlor water, and on which a man sits. . . 
'rhese boats are called Gatameroni.’'--/At/A/, 
f. 82. 

1(>78. C<jasting ulonp: some Catta- 
marans (Lo^^s lashed to that adv.mtajife that 
they w'aft olf all their Goods, only havinp^ a 
Sail in the midst and Paddles tt» ^uide them) 
mil do after us. . . 2-1. 

KhlH.— Some time after the Cattaxnaran 
brought a letter. . . ." -“In i. Jldl. 

1700, — “ Un i»echeur assis sur un catima- 
ron, c’est h <liro siir (jue,lt|ue.s gro.ssos jaeces 
do bois lioos ensemble on nuiniere de 
radeau.” /.ctt. Et{if. >. 58. 

e. 1780.-- The wind was high, and the 
ship had but tw<» anchors, and ui the ne\t 
forenoon parted from that by \s^nch slie \>a.s 
riding, before, that one who w.as eoming 
trorn the shore on a Catamaran could riNudi 
her.” (hv/o, lii. d(X) 

1 810. -"Williamson ( r. J/. i 05)ap]>lies the 
term to the rafts of the Bra/alian tishor- 
inen. 

18:10. “None can compare to the Cata- 
marans and the wonderful people that man- 
age them . . . each cattamaran has one. 
two, or throe men . , . they sit crouched 
upon their heels, throwing their ]>addles 
about very dexterously, but ver} unlike 
rowing.” - L*'tk’rs f ! ovi 21 

I8t>0. — “The Cattamaran comnum to 
Ceylon and (’oroinandel.” -7r/ua*a/. C’yUm^ 
i. -M2. • 

[During the war witli Najudeon, tin* 
word ciimo to be ajiplicd to a hort of 
fire-.shi}). “ (Ireat hones have been 
formed tit the Admiralty (in 1804) of 
c(;rtaiu vessels which were tilled with 
comlmstihles and called catamarans.” 
—'(Ld. Sfanho'pf^, Liftt of 218.) 

Tliis may have introduced the word in 
English and led to its nse as ‘ old cat ’ 
lor a shrewisli hag.] 

CATECHU, also CUTCH and 
CAUT, s. An astringent e.xtract 
from the wood of several species of 
Acacia (Acacia catecha. Wind.), the 
hhuir, and Acacia mma^ Kurz, Ac, 
surtdra^ D. Cl and probably more. The 
extract is called in H. kathy [Sl<t. kvath^ 
Ho decoct’], but the two first com- 


mercial names which avc have given 
4ire. doxmtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, e.y. Can. Icdchu^ 
Tam. IcdS'U^ Malay kadm. De Orta, 

[ M’hose judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to be the 
bfcinm of the ancients, and alway.s 
iipplied that name to it ; but Dr. 
Royle ba.s shown that lycium was an 
extract from certain species of herheris^ 
known in the bazars as raaOt. Oiitch 
is first mentioned by Barbosii, among 
the drugs ini])()rted into Malacca. But 
it remained unknown in Europe till 
lirought from Japan aliout the middle 
of the 17tli century. In the 4th ed. 
of Schroder’s Vhonmeop. Mf'diro-chy- 
Lyons, 167)4, it is hrielly de- 
scribed as (^atfckii or Terra Japonica^ 
^^ycnuti it r rat' ezofirac^^ (Hanbnry and 
Flilckiycr, 214). This misnomer has 
long survived. 

I 151G. . . driig'< from (Vim bay ; amongst 

j which there i.^ a drug which we do not 
: pos.«<ess, ainl which they call ptteM (.see 
1 PUTCHOCK) and another called cacho.”— 

j finrlKixd. 

' l.V.nl —“The liahar of Cate, which here 
(at Ormuz) they call cacho, is the same as 
that of rice.” — A. Nmk'x, 22.' 

t'olloijuio XXXI. Concerning 
, the wood vulgarly called Cate ; and con- 
I taining profitable matter on that subject.”— 

[ <f<(n f 125. 

1578 --‘‘The Indians uhc this Cate mixt 
I with Areca, and with Beml, and by itself 
j without other mixture.” Aroxhu Tnut. 150. 
j 15v8.5 - -Sas-ietti mentions catu as derived 
from the K/ttufim tree, /.c. in modern Hindi 
the Jxinttr (Skt, Unidinf). 

fltno. “010 bags Catcha.”— /x’^ 
terx^ iv. 127. J 

1617. — ‘‘ And there was roc. out of the 
Adi'tiy viz . 7 hhds. dnigs cacha; 5 ham- 

j l)ers jMichok ” (soe PUTCHOCK). — (Wv’.s 
Ihary, i. 21M. 

1759.— “ [see HURTAULl and 
Cotch, Karth-oil, anri Wood-oil.” — L!x( of 
Ihirma J*nt(lmfx tn Onvntaf 

Hr peri. i. 109. 

c*. 1700. — “To these throe articles (hotel, 
areca, and chunam) is often added for luxury 
what they call oaohoonda, a Japan-earth, 
which fn)m porfVimes and other mixtures, 
chiefly mnnufacturod at (hka, receives such 
iinprtivoment as to be .sold to advantage 
when re-imported to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, being a blacki.sh granulated per- 
fumed composition. . . (Mwf, i. 238. 

1813.—“. . . The peasants manufacture 
oateohtt, or term /a^xwiiai, from the AeiW 
tree (A/iwowt atieehti) which grows 
wild on the hills of Kankona, but in 
no other part of the Indian Peninsula*’' 
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[erroneous], — Forbes, Or, Mem. i. 303 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 193]. • 

CATHAY, u.p. China ; originally 
Northern China. The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation helow 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 
In the 16th century, and even later, 
from ami sunderstandiiig of th e nied ie val 
travellers, Cathay was su})posed to l)e 
a country north of China, and is so 
represented in many maps. Its identity 
with China was fully recognise<l hy P. 
Martin Martini in his Atlas Siuemis; 
also by Valentijn, iv. CJima, 2. 

1247.““Kitai Jiutom . . . homines sunt 
pagani, (^ui habent literam spccialom . . . 
homines beuigni et humani satis esse vido- 
antiir. Barham non habont, et in dispo.si- 
tiono faciei satis conconiant cum Mongalis, 
non tamon sunt in facie ita lati . . . moliores 
artifices non inveniuntur in toto miindo . . . 
terra eoriim est<mulont« ’’’aide.” — J. dt‘ Phtro 
(Jor/H/ii, Hist. Mo’ngaloram, 653-4. 

1253. — “Ultra e.st niagna Cataya, «iui 
antiquitus, ut credo, dicebantur Seres. . . 
l.sti Uatai sunt ]»arvi homine.s, loquendo 
multum a.spirantcs por iiares ot . . . habent 
parvam aperturam oculorurn,” ^c. — Pin. 
Wifhetml ae Jiuhrid, 291-2. 

c. 1330. — “Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which oxtendoth over more than c. days' 
journey, and it hath only one lord. ...” - 
Frinr Jordanus, p. 54. 

1404. — “E lo mas alxofar [see ALJOFAR] 
que en ol mund(> se ha, sc pesia e falla en 
mar del Catay .” — C lari jo, f. 32. 

1 555. — ‘ ‘ Th e Y ndians cn 1 1 ed Catheies 
have eche man many wines.” — Watreman, 
VardU of Faciotm.^, M ii. 

1598. — “ In the la ride lying westward from 
Uhina, they say there are white ])eoi)le, and 
the land called Cathaia, where (as it i.s 
thought) are many Christians, and that it 
should confine and border ujion J^ersia .** — 
I/iiuchoten, 57 ; [ITak. Soc. i. 126j 
[1602. — “. . . and arriued at any porte 
w’ithin the dominions of the kingdomos of 
Cataya, China, or Japan , First 
Letter Book, 24. Here China and Catugn are 
spoken of as different countries. Comp. 
Birdinood, Rep. on Old Her., 168 note.] 
Before 1633. — 

“ ril wish you in the Indies or Cataia. ...” 

Hcavm. ds Fletch., The Woman's Prize. 
iv. 6. 

1634.™ 

“ Domadorcs da.s terras e dos mares 
, Niio so im Malaca, Indo e Perseu streito 
Mas na China, Catai, Jajrao o.stranho 
ijci nova iritroduzindo em sacro banho.” 

Malaca CongiuMa/la. 
1664.— “Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there went caravans every year from Kache- 
mu'c, which crossed all those mountains of 
the great Tibet, entred into Tartary, and 


arrived in about three months at Cataja. 
. . — Bernier, E. T., 136 ; [ed. Oo^istable, 
425]. 

1842.— 

“ Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Tennyson, Locksloy Ball. 

1871. — “For about three ceuturio.s the 
Northern Provinces of Chimi had been de- 
biched from native rule, and .s^ubject to 
foreign dynasties ; first to the Khitan . . . 
whose rule subsisted for 200 years, .and 
originated the name of Khitai, Khabi, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 years 
China has been known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, and to tho.se who.se aopiaint- 
ance with it was got by that channel.” — 
Marco Polo, Jntnnl eh. n 

CAT*S-EYE, s. A .siom* of vahu* 
found in (Vvloii. It is dc.scribed by 
J)aua as a form of chalcedony of a 
greenish greyh '"dtli glowing internal 
ivllectious, \N hence tlie Portuguese call 
it (Rhode (fdfo^ whicli our word trans- 
lates. It a]>]>ears from the (plot at ion 
below from Dr. Koyh* that tli(‘ Ihli 
ocnlns of Pliny lias been icbuitihed 
with tin* which ma) well he 

the case, Ihoiigli tin* odd circumstance 
noticed by Royle may b(‘ only a 
curious c()iiicidi‘nce. [The jdii'a.se 'hilll 
It dnlih does not. ajipear in Platt's JHcf, 
The usual name is lahsatriyti, 
garli(\’ The Burmese are said to call 
it h'lfoung, ‘a cat.'] 

c. A.i). 70.-"“4’ho st(*ne called Pehn cm is 
white, nnd hath within it a black apple,' the 
mid.s whereof a man shall .-(j( 5 to glitter like 
gold. . . .''-^Holland's PHno, u. t>‘25. 

c. 1310.--“ Quaedain rogioncs nuinetam 
non habent, sed pro ea iituntur lupidibiis 
quos dicimus Cati OculOB.”— in /*og- 
giu,^^ l)c Ter, Fortaiuo, lib. iv. 

1516. -“And there arc found likewise 
oilier stono.s, such a.s^ Olho de gato, Chryso- 
lite.s, and amethy.si.s,\)f which 7 <lo not treat 
because they are of little value.” --/iur/xwf/, 
in Lisbon Acad., ii. 390. 

1599.— “Lapis insuper a)iu.« ibi vulgaris 
e.st, quoin lAisitani olhoB de gatto, id cst, 
ocuhim felinum vqcant, yirojiteroa quod cum 
eo et colore et facie convoniat. Nihil autem 
aliud cjiiam a< hates e.st.” Jje Rri/, iv. 84 
(after Linschoten) ; (Uak. Soc. i. 6],* ii. 141], 

1672 --“The Cat’s-eyea, by the Portu- 
guose called Olhos de, Catos, occur iti Zeulon, 
( ^avihaya, and Pegu ; they are more 
e.stecrned by the Indians than by tlie Portu- 
guese ; for some J ndians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never dimini.sh, but always increase.”— 
Bald^ieits, Grerm. ed, 160. 

1837. — “Bell oculus, mentioned by Plinv 
XXX vii. c. 55, i.s considered by Hardouin to 
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be equivalent to oeil de chat-named in I 
India hilli ke ankk,'* — Royte's Jlhidu Medi-^ \ 
cine, p. 103. 

CATTY, s. 

a. A weight used in China, and by 
tlio Chinese introduced into the 
Archipelago. The (Chinese name is 
Jan or chin. The word Jcdtl or Jmfl 
is Malayo- Javanese. It is equal to 
1C hiels, i.e. IJ lb. avoird. or 625 
grainnuis. This is the weight fixed by 
t reaty ; but in (Uiinese trade it varies 
from 4 oz. to 28 oz. ; tlie lowest value 
being used by tea- vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coal-merchants in 
Iftman. 

•To.')!. — “Cate” See (juotation under 

PECUL] 

1598. — “Everie Catte is as much a« 20 
Portiugull ounces. 31 ; [Jlak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1C04. — “Their pound they call a Cate 
which is one and twcutie <;f our tnuiccs.”— 
John Darts, in J^vrehas, i. 12^3. 

1609. — “ Offering to enact anumg them the 
peualtio of death to such as wmild sel one 
cattle (»f spice to the Hollanders.” — Kn'hng. 
>htd. i. 199. 

1610. -“And (I prayscHod) I hav<> ahoord 
one hundred thirtie nine 'runnc", six 
Cathayes, one (piarternc two ]»(mn<l of 1 
nutmegs and .sixe hundred two and t\\cnty 
snekettes of Mace, which niaketh thirtie 
si\e Tu lines, tifteono Cathayes one <jUJir- 
terne, one and twontici pound.*' - 
MUHrton. Hid. i. 217. In this j»assage, 
liowever, Cuthayt'S seems to lie a strange 
i>lundor of Piirehas or his c<ip\ist for fVY. 

probably Malay st'kiif, “anuMMirc, 

;t stated quantity." ('rhe wt»rd a})pears as 
sxrkt^U in a letter of 1615 {Fostn, iii. 175). 
Mr. .Skeat^suggests that it is a misreading 
for Pecur Sukat. ho s.iy.s, iiieuns ‘ ! 

measure anything' (indeiinitcl^t ), hut i" 
never used for a definite measure. 1 

b. The word catty <M‘curs iii another 
Heiise, in the following jia.ssiigt*. * A note 
Hiiya that “(Arff// or more liteiully 
Kiittoo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta ” (q.v.). But may it not. rather 
be a clerical error for hatt}f t 

1659. — “If wo .should detain them longer 
wo are t ;0 give them catty.” — bettor in 
^MwAer, i. 162. 

CATUE, s. A light rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malabar in the 
early days of the Portuguese. We 
have not been able to trace the name 
to any Indian stmrci*., [unless possibly 
Sht, ckatura^ ‘swift’]. Ls it not pro- 


bably the orimn of our ‘ cutter ’ ? We 
see that Sir It. Burton in his Com- 
mentary on Camoens (vol. iv. 391) 
says: ^^Gatiir is the Arab, katireh, a 
small craft, our ‘ cutter.’ ” [This view 
is rejected by the N.E.D.., whiidi re- 
gards it as an English word from ‘ to 
cut.’] We cannot say when ratter was 
introduced in' marine use. We (‘.aunot 
find it ill Dampier, nor in Rohimon 
Crmoej the first instance we have 
found is that quoted below from 
Ansoyi's Voifugc. [The N.E.D, has 
nothing earlier than 1745.] 

Bliiteau givi*,s catur as an Indian 
term indicating a small war ves.sel, 
which in a calm can be aided by 
nai'N Jal (A rrheologie Navale, ii. 259) 
(juotes WitM'ii as saying that t.lie 
Cnturi or Almadias were Calicut 
vessels, having a length of 12 to 13 
pae<‘s (60 to 65 feet), .sharp at. both 
end>, and curving hack, using lioth 
saiK and t>ars. But there was a largei* 
kimh 80 feet long, with only 7 or 8 
feel )>eam. 

1.510. -“There is also another kmd of 
Ae>sel. . . . These are all made of one piece 
. . . sharji at both ends. These ships are 
called Chaturi, and gt> either with a sail 
or (Kirs more swiftly than any galley, a jffa, 
or brigantine.”— F((r///^7/i((, 1.51. 

1514.—“. . . navigium majijs (plod vocant. 
caturem.” — Seti. Fram. Xor, Kfdstofae, 121. 

1.519. -“Naves item duas (cjinus Indi 
catures vocant) snmm;! celeritiite armari 
jussit, vt oram maritinmm Icgentos, ho.stes 
eommeatu prohihorent.” — Goes, dr lit Ho 
i\i,nUoo. 1331. 

1552. — “And this winter the tTovernor 
.sent to have built in t’ochin thirty Catures, 
which are vessels with oars, but .smaller 
than brigantines.” — Costanhtda, iii. 271. 

15S8. — “Camhaieam oram Jacobus l^ae- 
ttuis duohos caturibus tueri jn.ssus. . . — 

MajJ'rt, lib. xiii. od. 1752, p. 283. 

1601. — “ Biremes, sen Cathuris qnam 
plurimae eiuiduntur in Ija.ssaon, Javae eivi- 
tatc. . . — Dr Hrtf. iii. 109 (wboro there 
i.s a plate, iii. No. xxxvii.). 

1688. -“No man was so hold to cmitra- 
diet the man of («od ; and they all w'cnl 
to the Arsenal. 'I'lu^re tliey found a good 
and sulheient bark of those they call Catur, 
besides seven old foysts.” — I)rydcn, Life og' 
Narier, in li’oz/.s 1821, xvi. 200. 

1742. — “ ... to prevent even the jK>ssi- 
bility of the giileons escaping u.s in the night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the Centurion 
and the O/oitcrsfcr wore both manned and 
.sent in shore. . . A?iso)ds Voyage, 9th ©d. 
1756, p. 251. Cutter also occurs pp. Ill, 
120, 150, and other places. 
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CAUVEBY, n.p. Tlie great river 
of S. India. Properly Tain. Kdviri^ 
or rather Kdveri, and Sanscritized 
K(iwrJ. The earliest luentioii is that 
of Ptolemy, AVho writes the name 
(after the Skt. form) Xifiripos (sc. vora- 
At6s). The Kafidpa of the Periplus 
(c, A.l). 80-90) prohaldy, however, 
represents the stime name, the Xaftripls 
ifiiropidv of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been mnch debated, and 
several plausible but unsatisfactory 
explanations have been given. Thus 
the Skt. form Kdverl has been ex- 
plained from that language by hlvera 
‘saffron.’ A river in the Tamil 
country is, however, hardly likely to 
have a non-mythological Skt. name. 
The Cauvery in Hood, like other S. 
Indian rivers, assumes a reddish hue. 
And the form Kdveri has been ex- 
])lained by B]). Caldwell as possibly 
from the J)ra vidian k((vi\ ‘rea ochre’ 
or hf (k(f-ra\ ‘a grove,’ and er-n, 1VI. 
‘a river,’ cr-?', Tam. ‘a sheet ol water’ ; 
thus either ‘ red river ’ oi* ‘ grove river.’ 
I^The Mndras Admin. Ohm. takes it 
iroiu Tam. ‘grove,’ and m, Tam. 
‘milk,’ from its original source in a 
garden tank.] Kd-rvri^ however, the 
form found in inscriptions, atfords a 
more satisfactory Tamil inter])retation, 
viz. Kd - idri, ‘grove-extender,’ or 
de.veloj)er. Any one who lias travelled 
along the river Avill have noticed the 
thick gr(»vt's all filong the banks, which 
form a remarkable filature of the 
.stream. 

u. 150 A.n. — 

“ XafUjpov TTorafjLov cKfioXdi 

XapTipis e/jLTopidv.'' — Hohmy, lib. vii. 1. 

The last was probably represented by 
Kaoeri . 

c. 545. — “Then there is Sieledilba, t.e. 
Taprobano . . . and then again on the 

(Continent, and further liack, is Mamllo, 
which exjHjrts conch-shells ; Kaber, which 
exj>orts alabandinum.” — Cosmax, Titjunj. 
Chnst, in Cathay^ &c. clxxviii. 

1310-11. — “After tmversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the banks of the 
river Kftnobarl, and bivouacked on the 
sands.” — A/iur Khuxt’u, in Elliaf, ii, 90. 

The Cauvery appears to he ignored in 
the older Ei^*ope.fui account and maps. 

CAVALLY, s. This is mentioned 
as a fish of Ceylon by Ivea^ 1775 
(p. 57). It is no doubt the same that 
is described in the quotation from 
P}rard [see Orat/s note, Hak. Soc. 
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i. 388]. It may represent the genus 
Equnl((,oi whicli 12 spp, are described 
by Pay (Fishes of India, jjip. 237-242), 
two being named by different zoolo- 
gists E. cahalla. But Dr. Day hesi- 
tates to identify the fish now in 
f[uestion. The tisb mentione<l in the 
fourth and fifth c) notations may he the 
Slime species ; but that in the fifth 
seems doubtful. Many of the spp. 
are extensively sun-dried, and eaten 
by the poor. 

e. 1010. — ‘‘Ces IMoucois poscheura pren- 
nout oiitr’iiutres grande quantity d’vno 
sorte dc petit poisson, (jui n’eat pns plus 
grande qiie la nuiin ot large commo vn 
bromeau. Les l\)rtiigais rappelle^jlt 
iVsche cauallo. II e.st It* plus comninn 
do toiite ce^te coste, ct e'est de »jUoy ils 
ffuit lo plus grarul trafic ; ear ils Je fendent 
j»ar la iiuntie, lU le salent, et le fent. .sechcr 
an .soleil.”- CjiKud dr i. 278; .see 

also 309; [Hak. 8oc. i. 427; ii. 127, 294, 
2991. 

11)26. — “The lie inricht us with many 
good things ; BnlTois, . . . «iystera, Breams. 
Cavalloes, and store of other fish.” — T. 
Ih'rbn'ty 28 , 

1652. — “There is another very small tisb 
vulgarly cjflled Cavalle. which i.s gexai 
enough to eat, but not very wholesome. 

a iSaxrf. Trtnitati\ in Fr. Tr. 38.3. 

1796. — ’■‘The riy/rq called in Portuguosc 
cavala, has a good taste when fresh, but 
when siltt;d becomes like tlie herring.”— Fra 
Ftiohiii. K. T., ]). 240. 

1875. — ('araijx dcvtrr (Bl. Schn.). 'IJfiis 
fish of wide range fruni the Moditerrancan tt> 
the coast of Brazil, at .St. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the .salmon of St. Helena. 
It is t.iken in consideratilo numbers, chiofiy 
during the summer months, around the 
coast, ill iK)t very dec}» water: it varies in 
length from nine inches up U) two or three 
fcet.”~>SV. IF/,, at, by./. <\ MeFl<x, xy. 106. 

CAWNEY, QAWNY, s. Tam. 
hint, ‘ju'ojKTty,’ luuicc ‘land,’ [from 
Tam. ‘to huc,’ what is known 

and recognised,] and so a measure of 
land used in the Madras Presidency. 
It varies, of course, hut the sHiudard 
Caumy is considered to be = 24 manat 
or Grounds (tpv.), of 2,400 aq. f. each, 
hence 57,600 sq. f. or ac. D322. This 
is the only sense in which the woid 
is used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘ Indian 
Vocabulary’ of 1788 has the word in 
the form Connys, but with an unin- 
telligible explanation. 

1807. — “The land measure of the Jaghire 
ivS as follows: 24 A dies s<)uare=::=l Culy ; 
100 Culie.s -1 Canay. Out of what is 
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called charity however the Ouly is in fact I 
a Bamboo ^ A dies or 2*2 feet 8 inches in j 
length , . . the or Malabar foot is 

therefore 10 inches nearly ; and the custo- 
mary canay contains hi, 375 sq. feet, or 
1 acres nearly ; while the proj)er canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet.” — F, Kuck- 
ftnan, Mtfsorf, tC-r. i. 6. 

OAWPOEE, n.p. Tlio t'Orr(*(‘t 
name is Kanhyiir^ ‘the town of Kanh, 
JCanhaiya or Krishna.’ The city of 
the Doah so called, having in 1891 
a populati(in of 188,712, has grown 
up entirely under British rule, at firsl 
as the ha/ar and dependence of the 
^cantonment est, ahlished here under a 
treaty made with the Nahol) of Oudh 
in 176(), and afterwards as a great 
mart of trade. 

CAYMAN, s. This is iKft used in 
India. It is an American name for 
ail alligator ; from the (’arih anajumav 
(Littre). But it appears foiiiierly to 
have been in general use umoug the 
Dutch in the East, fit- is one of 
those words “which tin** Port uguese 
or Spaniards very early eanght up in 
one part of the world, and naturalised 
in anotlu*!'.’ (X.E.IK)]. 

1530. ---“'riie country is extruvagantlj 
hot ; and tin* liver*^ are full of Caimans, 
which arc ccrUiin watcr-li^^irds (Aa/u/ /().’* 
(le (rif^ntoUy in iii. 330. 

1,598. — “In this rivcj (Zaire or <V*ngt)) 
there are liv'ing divers kind« of creatures, 
and ir\ )Kirticular, mighty great crfx’odiles, 
which the <'onntry people there call 
Caiman.”— in Harleian (.*<»I1. of 

Voyages, ii. ,533.' 

This an instance of the way in 
wliich \v<i so often see a word lu*jong- 
ing to a ditlerent quarter of tlu* world 
xuidoubtingly ascribed to Africa or 
Asia, as the ejise may he. ^ Tii the 
next (flotation we linJ it ascribed to 
India. 

1831. — “Lib. V. cap. iii, l)e Croeotlilo 
<jui per totam hidiain cayman audit.”-— 
llUt. Fat H M*xl, 

1672. — “The 'figures so rojjresonted in 
Adam’s footsteps ivore ... 41. The King 
of the Caimans or (Yocodilos.”— 

(Germ, erf.), 148. 

1692. — “Anno 1692 there wore 3 newly 
arnved soldior-s , . . near a certain gibbet 
that stood V>y the river outside the boom, 
Ro sharply pursued by a Kaieman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibbet for ssifoty 
whilst the creature standing up on his himl 
feet reached with his snout to the very 
top of the jjibbet.” — ValeMijti^ iv. 231, 


CAYOLAQUE, s. A^fr^a — ^wood,’ 
in Malay. Laka is given in Oraw- 
furd’s Malay Diet, as “name of a 
red wood used as incense, Myristica 
mers” In his Dearr. Diet, he calls it 
the Tmuirius major; a tree witli a 
red-coloured vvxjod, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy. It 
is an article of consiaerahle native 
I trade, and is chietly exported to 
China” (]>. 204). [The word, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skeal, is probably kayUy 
‘wood,’ lakliy ‘red dye ’(see LAC), hut 
the combined form is not in Klinkert, 
nor are these trees in Ridley’s plant 
list. He gives Laka-laka or Malam as 
i the name of the phyllanthiis embliat.'] 

I 1510. — “There also grows here a very 
, great <|nantity of lacca for making rod 
colour, and the tree of this is formed like 
, onr trees which produce w'alnuts.”- - V5n-- 
I (hemtt, 1). 23S. 

1 

! c. 1.560. I being in (’antan there was 
a rich (bed) m.ade wrought with Tuorio, 
i .and of a sw^eot wood which they call 
! Cayolaque. and of Sandulim. that was 
I }>nzo<l at 1,500 (Vowncs.” — L'rw/Hir Da 
' m Purchas, iii. 177. 

; 1.58,5. — “ Eneric moruirig and euening they 

do olfer vnto their idolles frankonsence, 

1 benjamin, wood of agnila, and cayolaque, 
the which is maruelous .sweete. , . — 

Mrndiun's (Vi hat, i. 58. 

I CAZEE, KAJEE, &<., «. Aral.. 

‘a judge,’ the letter fimrf with 
1 w]ii<*h it. is spelt being always pro- 
i nounce<l in India like a The form 
1 f ’f/rf/, familiar from its use in the old 
I version of the Arabian Nights, comes 
! to us from the Levant. The word 
^^ith the article, iKu'omes in 

S])auish alcaUr;* not alcaide^ which is 
I from /'d’/rf, ‘a chief’; nor ahjuadly 
j whi(*h is from mazlr. So Dozy and 
I Engelmann, no doubt correctly. But 
1 in Pinto, ca]>. 8, we find “ai> (imzil da 
jnstica q cm idles he como corre- 
! gedor entre nos” ; wluuv, yiunil seems 
to stand for kad. 

It is not easy to give an accui'ate 
account of the })osit.ion of the A</c7 in 
British India, which has pone through 
variations of which a distinct record 
(ianiiot he found. But )^Jie following 
outline is believed to he siilxstantially 
correct. 

* l>r. It. Host observes to us that the Arabic 
letter rwad is |)rououne<Hi by th(* Malays like ll 
(see also CnvirfnnVs M<daif Grammar, p, 7). And 
it is curious to llrid a transfer of the same letter 
into ^iMinish as lit In Malay becomes Mill, 
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Under Adawlut 1 liave given a 
brief sketcli of the history of the 
judiciary under the Company in the 
Bengal Presidency. Down to 1790 
the greater part of the administration 
of criminal justice was still in the 
hands of native judges, and other 
native ollicials of various kinds, though 
under European suj>ervisi()n in varying 
forms. But the native judiciar\, ex- 
cept in positions of a (luite suhoidinate 
character, then ceas(*d. It was, how- 
ever, still in substance ]\Ialiommedan 
law that was administered in criminal 
cases, and also iit civil cases hctwecn 
Maliommedans as atfecting succession, 
&c. And a Kdp and a Muff! were 
retained in the Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and ('Jirciiit as tlie exjuments 
of Mahommedan law, and the de- 
liverers of a fornnl Futwa. Idiere 
was also a Kazhnl-Kozaf, or chief Kazl 
of Bengal, Beliar and ()ris,s;i, attached 
to the Sudder Courts of Dewanny and , 
Nizamut, assisted hy two Mufti. % and I 
t}j(ise als(^ gave written futiras on 
references from the Distihit, (Courts. | 

The style of Kazi and Mufti ]u*e- | 
sumahly continued in formal exist erne | 
ill connection with the Sudder (-ourts 
till the abolition of these in 1862 ; 
hut with the earlier abolition of the 
Provincial ('V)urts in 1829-31 it had 
(juite (’.eased, in this sensct, to he 
familiar. In the tlistvict (Jourts tlie 
corresponding ex])onents were in 
English otHcially designat’d Law- 

officers, and, I believe, in otticial 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Anglo-Indians, Moolvees (q.v.). 

Under the article LAW-OFFICER, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, referred for disposal hy the 
Law-officer of tlie district. And Uie 
latter, from this fa(it, as well as, 

IMii’liaps, from the tradition of tlie 
elders, was in some parts of Bengal 
popularly known as ‘the KdzV “In 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, “it was 

(piite common to speak of this case 
as referred to the j<hnt magistrate, 
and that to the Okhota Sdhib (the 
Assistant), and that again t/O the 
KazV^ 

But the duties of the Kdzl popularly 
so styled and officially re(X)giiised, haci, 
almost from the beginning of the 

century, become limited to certiiiii 
notarial functions, to the performance 


and registration of Mahommedan 
marriages, and some other iiiatters 
connected with the social life oi their 
co-religionists. ^Po these functions 
must also he added as regards the 
18th cmiturv and the earlier y(^tirs 
of the 19th, (luties in eonnection with 
distraint for rent on hehali of Zemin- 
dars. ThertJ were such Kdzls nomin- 
ated hy G(»vernm(’nt in towns and 
[KM’gnnnas, uitli gieat. variation in 
tlie ar(^a of the localities over which 
they officiated. The Act Xl. of 1864, 
which re]>ealed the laws relating to 
law-offi(’ers, ]>ut an end also to^ the 
ap]>ointnu*nt hv (io\ eminent of KdzU. 
But this seems to have h’d to ineon- 
venienees which w'ere com]>lained 
of hy IMahommedans in some ])arts 
of India, and it, was ('iiacted in 1880 
(Act XXL, styled “Tin* KdzU Act”) 
that, with reference to any jiartii'ular 
locality, and after consultation w'ith 
the cliief Musnlman residents therein, 
the Local (iovernnn’ul might select 
and nominate a Kil:l or Kdfts for 
tliat local < ai'ca (see FUTWA LAW- 
OFFICER. MUFTY). 

1338.- “They trentod me (ivilly and sol 
mo in front of‘ their iinrm|r their 

leister; at which nii«>s*|U(j, on account of 
its heini? tlieir Easter, tlicrc were assciid»lod 
from divers ijuurters a lunnhc'r of their 
Cadini. oc. of their bishops.” -Letter of 
F/ia?' Fasra!^ in (Juf/nit/, 235. ^ 

e. 1461.— 

“ An toms quo Alexandre ref'ua 
Unp; horn, nomine Ominedcs 
Levant hiy, on h»y ametia 
En^nlloiH" poiilces ct fiot/. 

(^)mme nnu; larron ; car il fut des f^ji 

Ksoiimeurs ijue voyons counr ^ ^ 

Si fut lays dfvant )o cades, 

Pour estro a mourir.” 

fid. Tr.shntif'ut Fr. Viltoii, 

[c. 1610.— “Thu Pandiaro is callod Cady 
in the Arabic tongue.’’- -/^/m/v/ jMm?^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 

1648. —“The (hjvernmiint of the city (Ah- 
medat>ad) and surrounding villages rests 
with the CJovornor (Joutru'oef^ and the 
Judge (whom they call Casgy).”-- Vum Tvudj 
15 . 

jl670. — “'Fho Shawbundor, C02ay.”— 
JJian/f Hak. Soc. ii. coxxix. j 

1673. — “Their Ijaw-Disputos, they are 
soon ended ; the Governor hearing ; and 
the Cadi or Judge detenniiiing every Morn* 
ing.”— /'Vycr, 32. 

„ “The Cazy or Judge , . . marries 
them.” — It/id,. 94. 

1683. — . . more than that 3000 poor 
men gathered together, complaining^ with 
full mouths of hi« exaction and injustice 
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towards thorn : some domaiidii^ Ruijees 10, 
others Hujjoch 20 })or man, which Bulchuntl 
very generously paid them in the Cazee’6 
presence. . . Nov. 5 ; [Hak. S<jc. 

1 . VM ; Cazze in i. 85J. 

1684. — 12. — From Oassiimhazar 
’tis advised ye Merchants and Pi cars aj>peal 
again to ye Cazee for Justioo against Mr. 
Charnock. Ye Cazee cites^Mr. Charm»ck 
to a})peur. . , J —Jhid. i. 147. 

1689.— “A Cogee . . . who is a i*crson 
skilled in thoir I-iaw.” — 206. 

Here there is j)erhaps a confusion w'ith 
Coja. 

1727.” “When the M;in sees his S}>onse, 
and likes her, they agn^e on the Price and 
Term of Week>>, Months, or Years, and 
then appear lud’ore the Cadjee or .ludge.”— 
A. i. .02. 

1763.— “The Cadi hohls court in which 
are tried all disputes of projicrty.” - Ormr, 
i 26 (ed. 1803). 

1773.— “Thai they should he mean, weak, 
ignorant, and corrupt, is not surprising, 
when the salary of the }»nncipal judge, the 
Cazi, does not excee<1 Us. 100 j)er month.*’ 
— Front lin]>ey’s Jinhfint'iit ui (hr /*atna 
C<um\ (pioted hy Sfrp/n'u, ii. 176. 

1790. — “ l{*'(juht(<oHS for tic' (\)>(rf of 

Cirrtiif. ‘ • 

“21. *rhat ejich of the (Nuirts t>f (Sreuit 
be superintended hy two covenanted civil 
servants of tlic (’oinpany, t(> he dcnoini' 
nated Judges of the (’ourt.^of Circuit . . . 
assisteil hy a Kazi and a Mufti.” - Itrijim. 
f(rr fhr Adtn. of Jtishrr nt tin- Fonidnrrt/ | 
or Crtniitml to lotitful, llohor. and 

Ori^jia, Passed hy the (i.-G. in G., Dec. 3, 
1790. 

“32. . . , The charge against the iJn-'Otier, 
his contession, wdiicli is always to he n‘ccived 
with circiims]tection ami tenderness . . . 
&c. . . . being all heard and gone through 
ill his ])roseiuu' ami that of tlie Kazi .and 
'^ufti of the Gourt, the Kazi and Mufti are 
flien to w'lilte at the bottom of the rec<»rd 
of the proceedings held in the trial, the 
futtra or law as api>licahle to the circuni- 
.stancos of the case. . . . The Judges of the 
Gourt shall attentively consider such fnttrn, 

1791. — “The Juilges of the t’ourts of 

Circuit shall refer to the Kazi and Mufti of 
their respective (./’ourts all questions on 
jK>inis of law . . . regarding w'hich they 
may not have boon furnished with .specific 
instructions from the G.-G. in C. or the 
Kizainut Ad(7whf(. , . — lirpu A"(>. A'-V-Y T. 

1792. — Revenue Regulation of July 20, 
No. Ixxv., empowers Ijandholders and 
farmers of I.iand to distrain for Arrears 
of Kent or Rovonuo. The “Kazi of the 
Pogunnah ” is the ofiicial under the Ool* 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carrying out the distraint. So, again, 
m ieegrt. XVII. of 1798. 

1793. — The Nizamut Adaulat 
snail continue to be held at Calcutta, 

Ixvii. The Court .shall consist of tlio 


Governor-Gencsral, and the members of the 
Supreme Council, assisted by the head 
Gauzy ot Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and two 
Muftis.” (7his was already in the Regula- 
tions of 1791.) — Rff/n. JX. r/1793. See alsf) 
quotation umler MUFTY. 

1793.—“]. Cauzies are stationed .at the 
Gities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
and the princijml towms, and in the por- 
gumiahs, for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages, and j»erforrn- 
itig such religious duties (►r ceremonies 
prescribed by the Mahommedan law, as 
have been hitherto discharged by them 
under the British Government .” — ]<*(). 
XXXIX. e/ 1793. 

1 803. ' - Rcgulati< m XIjV I . regulates the 
appointment nf Cauzy in tt)wns and per- 
gunnahs, “ for the purjtose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, .and other law 
pajKirs, celebrating marriages,” &c., but 
makes no allusion to judicial duties. 

1821. -“Have you not learned this com- 
mon saying — ‘ Every one’s teeth are blunted 
by jickD except the cadi’s, which arc by 
sweets.’”— IIojj! Ij(d/(t, e«l. 1835, p. 316. 

1864.-- “ Whereas it is unnecessary to 
continiK’- the ollices of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Law-Officers, and is inexpedient 
that the a]»pointmcnt of Cazee-oo/-Go:au/, or 
ol'Gity, Town, or Porgunnah Cazees should 
be made by Government, it is enacted 
as billows 

♦ * * 

“II. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
I be i-onstnied si) as to prevent a Cazee-oo/- 
t^ozont or other Cazee from performing, 
when reipiired to do so, any duties or cere- 
monies pri*seribcd bv the Mahomedan Law,” 
— .Ir/ Ac. XL tf\m. 

1880. — . . whereas by the U'.age of the 
Muhammadan eonmmnity in some jiarts of 
India the presenee of Kdzis .'ippointed by 
the Govornment is required at the cele- 
bration of marriages. . . .”— />»// utfrttdnod 
Into fhr Ftothi'd td ((or.-fUnt January 30, 
1880. 

,, “ .\n Aid for the appointment of 

persons to the othce of KAzi. 

“Whereas by the }>rcamblo to Act No. 
XI, of 1864 . . . it was (mnongsothcr things 
declared inexpeilionl, &c.) . , . ami wheroa-s 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in some parts of India the presence 
of Kazis appointed hy the Government 
is required at the celebration of marriages 
and the porfonnanco i>f certain other rites 
and cororfionies, and it is therefore ex- 
pedient that the Government should again 
lie cuifMiw'orcd to ajij.K)int such persons to 
the ofiice of KAzi ; It is hereby enacted ...” 
--Act Xo. XIL ofd,880. 

1885 . — come to something more 
apodfic. ‘There wore instances in which 
men of the most venerable dignity, j;>er- 
socuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile alguazils of Impey’ [Macaulay’s 
on llasiings\ 
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“Hera we see one Cazi turned into an in- 
definite number of ‘ men of the most vener- 
able dignity ’ ; a man found guilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into ‘men of the most venerable 
dignity ’ persecuted by extortioners without 
a cause ; and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the Supreme Court had nothing to do, into 
‘vile alguazils of Impey.”* — Stephen, Stor/f 
of Nuncomar, ii. 250-251. 

Oazee also is a title used iu Neiwil 
for Ministers of State. 

1848. — “Kajees, Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were there, to the number of twenty, 
all planted with their backs to the wail, 
mute and motionless as statues.” 
JUnutfayan Jounuifa, od. 1855, i. 286. 

1868.““ The Durbar (of Nepal) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thil)ct en- 
(luiring the reason.” — Ijottcr from fW. A’. 
Laicrence, dated 1st April, regarding perse- 
cution of R. C. Missions in Tibet. 

1873.“ 

“Ho, lamas, got yo ready, 

Ho, Swazis, clear the way ; 

The chief will ride in all his pride 
To the Rungeet Stream to-day.” 

WUfrUl Heeley, A Lay of Mmlern 
harjeeliny, 

CEDED DISTEICTS, u.p. A imino 

applied familiarly at the beginning of 
the last century to the territory south 
of the Tungahhadra river, which was 
ceded to the (Company hy the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory em- 
braced the pr(*s<‘iit districts of Bellarv, 
Ciiddapah, and Karnul, with tin* l*al- 
iiad, wnich is now a subdivision of the 
Kistna District. The name, }»erha])s 
became best knowm in England from 
Qleig^s Life of Sir That nan Munro, that 
great man liaving administered these 
provinces for 7 years. 

1873.— “ Wc regret to announce the death 
of Lieut. -General Sir Hector Jones, G.tML, 
at the advanced age of 86. The gal lant oflicer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Esta- 
blishment of the E. I. Co.’s forces, and bore 
a distinguished part in many of the great j 
achievements of that army, including the | 
celebrated march into the Ceded Districts 
under the Collector of Canara, ana the cam- | 
paign against the Zemindar of Madura.”— 
Thfi True lieformer, p. 7 (“wrot serke.s- 
tick”). 

CELEBES, n.p. According to 
Crawfnrd this name is unknown to 
the natives, not only of the great 
inland itself, but of the Archipelago 
generally, and must have arisen from 
some Portuguese misunderstanding or 


I c(»rriiptiou. There appears to be no 
[ general name for the island in the 
I Malay language, unless Tanah Bugis^ 
‘the 'Land” of the Bugis people^ [see 
BUGIS]. It seiiins sometimes to have 
been called the Isle of Macassfir. Iu 
form Cekhex is apparently a Portuguese 
]»lural, and s(‘veral of their early 
writers speak of Celebea as a gnmj) of 
islands. Chawfiird makes a suggestion, 
hut not vi‘rv confidently, that Pnlo 
adhbiji, ‘tht‘ islands over and above,* 
might luiv(* been vaguely spoken of hy 
the Malays, and understood by the 
Portuguese as a name. [Mr. Skeat 
doubts the correctness of this explana- 
tion : “ The standard Malay form would 
ho Palau Sdlebih, which in some dia- 
lects might he Sd-lebifi, and this may 
have been a \ariant of Si-Lebih, a 
man’s name, the si corres]H)nding to 
the def. art. in tht‘ Germ, jdirase ^der 
Hans.’ Numerous Malay ]>lace-names 
are derived from those of people.”] 

1.516. — “ll.'iviiig pa.s.^cd these islands of 
I .Maluc(» . . . at m distance of 130 leriguos, 

' there are (tflicr isl.ands to the west, from 
whic'h sometimes there come white people, 
naked from the waist upwards. . , . 3’hese 
people eat human Hesh, and if the King of 
Maluco has any jierson to execute, they 
beg for him to cat him, just as one would 
jLsk ft)r a pig, and the islands frmn which 
they come are called Celebe.”-'-/iar^o,sa, 
202-3. ,, 

c. 1514. — “III this street (of Pegu) there 
w'cre six ana thirty thousand strangers dt 
two and forty diiForcnt Nations, namely. . . 
I*aptuuo<. Selebres, Mnidauoos . . , and many 
others whose names 1 know' not.” — /•’. M. 
I*iuto, in (ofjon'.H tr., j). 200, 

15.52. “ In the previous November (1529) 

arrived at Termite 1>. Jorge d8 I .’astro who 
came from Malaca by way of Rornoo in 
junk . . . and ginng astray passed alcM 
the /sfe <f Alararar. . — Barron, Dec. T 

i. 18. 


,, “The first thing that the Samarao 
did in this was to make ’I’ristao do Taido 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of the Mitrafpirt's and in that of MiiidinSo 
there was much gold.”— Ibid. vi. 25. 


1579.— “The 16 Day (Docernbor) wo© had 
sight of the Hand Celebes or Silebis.”— 
Prair, Wor/d Kneompanml (Hak. Soc.), p. 
150. 


1610. — “At the same time there wore at 
Tornate certain ambassadors from the hies 
of floe Mmagds (which are to the west of 
those of Maluco — the nearest of thorn about 
60 leagues). . . Those islands are many, and , 
joined together, and appear iu the sea-charts 
thrown into one very mg island, extending, 
as the sailors say, North and South, and 
having near 100 leagues of cumjiass. And 
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this island imitates the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
,to 64 degrees) is formed by the Cellebes («do 
mCellebcH)^ which have a King over them. . . . 
ITieso islands are ruled by many Kings, 
differing in language, in laws, and cus- 
toms. , . Cotdo, Dec. V. vii. 2. 


CENTIPEDE, s. This word was 
perha])S })orrowed directly from the 
Portuguese in India {auiUqiht). [The 
N.E.D. refers it to Sp.] 


1662. -- “There is a kind of worm which 
the Portuguese call \n} centope, and the 
Dutch also ‘ thousand- legs ’ {t/itturnd-bein)"'^ 
T, Stml, 68. 


CEBAM, n.]). A large island in the 
Molucca Sea, the Sn'umj of the Malays. 

I Kliiikm-t giv(*s the name *SVraa, wliich 
Ir. Skeat thinks more likely to he 
correct .] 


CERAME, CA.RAME, &c ., s. I he 

Malay rdim .wf/a/a, a gatehouse with a 
ro(un over the gatt*, and generally 
fortified. I’liis is a feature of temples, 
vSic., as well as of private* liouses, in 
^Malabar [see Lvijan^ i. 82]. The word 
is also applied to a ehamluT rai.sed on 
four j)osts. [Th<‘ wonl, as Mr. Skeat 
notes, has come into Malay as mtmmbi 
or scramble *a house vermila.’] 

[h^OO. - “Ho wa.s taken to a cerame. 
which is M ouc-storiod house of wood, which 
the King had erected Tor their ineeting- 
jjWace.” — CiLstaiit’dit, lik. 1. cop. Jki, j». 103.] 

1651.--“. . . where *^ 100(1 the ^arame of 
the King, which is his tenijde. , , /hid. 
hi. 2. 

16.62. — “Vedralvanis . . . was carried 
ashore on men’s shoulders in an andor till 
ho was scfftiiftiong the (lentoo I’rinees w'hoin 
^le Camoriri had sent to receive him at the 
neacn, whilst the sfu'd (J’a.inorin himself was 
standing within sight in the cerame aw'aiting 
his arrival.” — liarros, I. v. ,6. 

1657.— The wonl occurs also in D'.Albo- 
<luorque’.s (kmimentiirios {//(d\ tr. i. 
115), but it is there erroneously rendered 
“jetty.” 

1566, — “Antes de entrar iu> Cerame 
perfio rocober algmis senhores dos que 
ncariio com el Hoi.” - 7>«m. df ifoe,% Vhron, 
/o (ch. Iviii,). 

CEYLON, n.p. This name, as ajv 
plied to the great island wdiicli liangs 
iioin India like a dependent jew'el, 
becomes usual about tlie 13tb c,eiitury. 
«ut it can be traced much earlier, 
ror it appears undoubtedijr to be 
Sinhaht or Sihala, ‘lions’ 
Abode,’ the )iame adopted in tlie island 


itself at an early date. This, with the 
! addition of ‘ Island,’ Hiliala-dvlpa^ comes 
down to us in Cosmas as ^leXedlfia. 
There w'as a Pali form Hiluilan^ which, 
at an early date, must have been col- 
lo<piia11y shortened to HUan^ as appears 
from the old Tamil name Ilarn (the 
Tamil having no proper sibilant), and 
probably from this was formed the 
Sartmdip and Sarandih whicli was long 
the naim* in use by mariners of the 
Persian Gulf. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Van 
der Tuuk, that the name Sailan or 
>S67a7i was really of Javanese origin, as 
xeht (from 8kt. h’ldy * a rock, a stone ’) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means ‘a 
]>rei‘ious stone,’ hence Puln Selmi would 
be ‘ Isle of Gems.’ [“ Tlii.V’ writes Mr. 
Skeat, “is possible, but it remains to 
be ])r()ved that, the gem was not named 
alter the island {i.(\ ‘tVylon stone’). 
The full ]>brase in standard Malay is 
hnta i^ehoiy where hatn means ‘stone,’ 
Klinkert merely marks Saila7i (Ceylon) 
as Persian."'] The island w'as re.£illy 
called anciently Rdfiutdclpdy ‘Isle of 
Gems,’ jnid i.s termed by an Arab 
lri>l(»rian of tlie t)tb ciuitury 
ijnlftty ‘ Isle of Rubieh.’ So that there 
is considerable plausibility in Van der 
Tuuk s suggest ion. P>nt the genealogy 
ot the name from Sihnln is .so legiti- 
mate tliat the utmost that can be con- 
ceded is the j)ossil)iJity that the Malay 
form Srlati may have lunui .sha]>cd by 
the consiileration suggested, and may 
have nifliieiiced the general adoption 
of the- form Saildtiy through the pre- 
dominance of Malay navigation hi the 
Middle Age.s. 

c. 362.-- “ITniie iiutionibu.«! Indiciscertatini 
cum doni.*.! <)l>timato.smittentibu.s ante tompus, 
ab U'^qiie Divis cl Serendivis.”— 

Jfund/i u u.% XXT. vii. 

c, 430,- -“The island of Irinka was called 
Sihala after the bion ; listen ye to the 
narration of the i.sland which ! \tim going to) 
tell: ‘The daughter of the Vunga King 
c»>hahited in the forest wuth a lion.'” — 
IX. i. 2. 

c, 545." - “ Thi.'^ is the gre.at island in the 
wean, lying in th(< Indian Sea. By the 
Indian.s it is called Sielediba. but by the 
Greok.s 7'aj)rohane.‘' - Cimnait, Bk. xi. 

851 “ iN ear Sarandlb is the jWirbfishery. 
iSktraud’di is entirely surrounded by the sea,” 
des Voijmjesy i. p. 5. 

c. 940. — “ Mas’udi proceeds : In the Island 
Sarandib, I myself witnessed that when 
the King was dead, he was placed on a 
churit)t with low wheels .so that his hair 
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dragged upon the ground.” — In Gtfdemeider, 
154. 

t. 1020. — “There you enter the country 
of Ldr^Cn, where is .laimilr, then Malia, then 
lilbiji, then Dariid, where there is a groat 
gulf in which is Sinkaldip {Sinluiht drl/m), 
or the island of Sarandip.” — Af JUniul, as 
given by lladt\cli(ddin, in Elhol, i. 60. 

1275. — “ The island Sailan is a vast island 
between China and India, 80 parasangs in 
circuit. ... 11 produces wond(*rful things, 
sandal-WT)od, spikenard, cinnauion, cloves, 
brazil, and various sjaccs. . . .” — iu(-/7rt7, in 
fJlfdenuiaOr, 203. 

1298."- “ You come to the island of Seilan, 
which is in good s*j<)th the best island of its 
size in the world.” d/fOV(j Cc/u, Bk. in. 
ch. 14. 

c. 1300. “'riiere are two courses . . . 
from this })laco (.Ma’bar) ; one Ic.ads by sea 
to (.?hin and M<tchi'n, passing by the island 
of Silan.”" /iftnhiduddut, in EUmt^ i. 70. 

1330. — “Tliore is another island called 
Sillan. ... In this . . . there is an ex- 
ceeding great mountain, of which the folk 
relate th.it it was upon it that Ad, am mourned 
for his soiij^MK) hundred years.” — Fr. Odonc^ 
in CatJuiif, i. 98. 

e. 1337. — “I mot in this city (Brussa) the 
pious sheikh ’Abd - Allah - al - MisrI, the 
'rraveller. Be w'as a worthy man. He 
made the circuit of the earth, except he 
never entered ('hina, nor the island of 
Sarandlb, tior Andalusia, nor the {Sudan. I 
have excelled him, for I have visited those 
regions.”- Jhn Jiatida, li. 321. 

c. 13,50. — . . T jiroceeded to sea 
Seyllan, a gh^nons mountain ojiposite to 
raradi.se. . . . ’Tis said the sound of the 
waters falling from the fountain of 1'arn.diso 
is heard thcrG.”"- Marly in 
ii. 346. 

c. 1420. — “Tn the middle of the (lulf 
there i.s a very noble island called Zeilam, 
which i.s 3000 mile.s in circumference, ami 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
saffire.s, garnets, and tho.se .stonc.s w'hicli 
are called cats’-oyes.” — A', (fo/dl. in India 
In the XVth (Jenturji^ 7. 

1498. — , . much ginger, and pep})er, 

and cinnamon, but thi.s is not so fine as that 
which comes from an island wdiich is called 
Gillam, and which i.s 8 day.s distant from 
Oaheut ,” — Roteiro dr V. da (Jama^ 88. 

1514. — “Paysando avanti intra la term e 
il mare .si tmova ri.solfi di Zolan dove na.sce 
la eunnella. . . — (Hnr. da Einpoflj in 

Arvhit. IStOT. ItaL^ Append. 79. 

1516.—*“ Leaving these island.s of Mahal- 
diva . . . there is a very large and beautiful 
island which the Moors, Arabs, and Persians 
call Ceylam, and the Indians call it 
Y li narim . ” — Ilarbomy 1 66. 

1586.— “This Ceylon is a brave Hand, 
very fruitful and fair.” — Rakl. ii. 397. 

^ [1605. — “lleuro you shall buio thois 
Comodities followingo of the Inhabitants of 
Selland .”— First Letter Book^ 84. 


[1615. — “40 tons of cinnamon of Celand.” 
— Faster^ Letters^ iii. 277. 

[ ,, “Here is arrived a .ship out of* 
Holland . . . at present turning under 
Silon. ”—//)«>/. iv. 34. 1 

1682. — . . having run 35 miles North 
without .seeing Zeilon.” — Jl<dyr,'i, Diary^ 
Jnly7;[Hak. Soc. i. 28J. 

1727. — A. Hamilton writc.s Zeloan (i. 340, 
&c.), and as late as 1780. in /Junns Naval 
Jhrrcforti. we find Zeloan throughout. 

1781. — “Wo ex]>l()rcd the whole coast of 
Zelone, from l*t, Pedro to the Little Basses, 
looked into every p«)rt and sjvoke to every 
ve.ssol we saw, without hearing of Prench 
vessels.” — /b a ^ Y Ldln' to l‘h. FrontiSj in 
Tra<t.\. i. !b 

1830. — 

“ Kor dearer to him arc the .shell.', that sleep 
By his own sweet native stream, 

Than all the ]»earls of Serendeep, 

Oi the Ava rubyV gleam ' 

Home! Home! Priouds he.alth * repose, 

What .iT’o (lolcorida’.s gems to those ^ ” 

Ilf injal A7ifnnil. 

CHABEE, s. fl. chifhi, chfbkl, ‘a 
key,* Iroin Port, clatre. In Bengali it 
liecome.s and ill 'rani. xdvt. In 

Sca-H. ‘a fid.’ 

CHABOOTBA, s. II. chahdtrd and 

i'lnlbdtara^ n jiaved or j»1astered jdat- 
fnrin, lift ell atlaidied to a hou.se, or in 
a garden. 

c. 1810. — “Jt was a burning evening in 
.Tune, when, after •unset, J aceonipanic<i Mr. 
Sherwood to Mr. .M.'irtni’s bungalow. . : 
Wc wcie conducted to the Cherbuter . . . 
till.'' Cherbuter was many feet sipiare, and 
chaiiv were set for the -■ Autoblog. 

oj Mts. nt'ood ^ 31.5. 

1811.—“. . . the Chabootah or Terrace.” 
— fr///oow.so/i, l'. M. il. 111. 

1827. “ 'J'lic splciiflid proce.ssion, having 
entered the royal gardens, approached 
tlirough a long avenue of lofty trees, u 
chabootra or j>lalfurm (/f white marble 
canopied by arches of the same material.” — 
Sir IP. *SVu/b The Suryion's J)an(jhtrr^ ch. xiv: 

1831. --“We nsio up to the ChabOOtra, 
which has a large enclosed court before it, 
and the Harogha received us with the 
rc.spcct which my show'y escort claimed.” — 
Mem. ofiJvL Mountain^ 133. 

CHAOKUR, s. P.— H. rhlkar, ‘a 
servant.’ The word is hardly cn^er 
now ns(;d in Anglo-Indian households 
except as a sort of rhyming arnplilica- 
tioTi to Naulcar (see NOKXJB) : “ Nauhir- 
chdhir” the wliole following. But in 
a past generation there was a distinc- 
tion made between naukar, the superior 
servant, such as a mumh% a gomdshta^ 
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a chohddr, a Jchmiftaina, &c., and chdkar, 
a nieiiial servaiit. Williamson gives a 
curious list of both classes, sliowiiig 
what a large C^alcntta household em- 
braced at the beginning of last century 
(V. M. i, 185-187). 

1810.— “ Sucli is the superiority claimed 
l)y the luthery^ that to ask one of thorri ‘ whoso 
chauker he is''’ would ho considered a 
gross insult.” - W tllia i. 187. 

CHALIA, CHALE, n.].. Chdhjam, 
Ch(fliif<nKy or ChdUnjum ; an old port 
of Mulabfir, on the south sidt* of the 
Bev])ur [se(' BEYPOOR] K., and opposite 
Be\]>ur. The terminal stalum of the 
Ma<lras Bailway is in fart where 
Chalyain was. A ])late is given in tlie 
Lmdtts of ( ’orrea, which makes this 
plain. The plactMs incoriv< tl\ al]tnh‘d 
to as Kdhfiin in Imp. li. 4b ; 

more corri-ctly on next jiagc as Cholidm. 
[See Jjtnjdu., Muhdntr^ i. 75.] 

c. laao. See in Ahaljida, “ Shaiiyat. a 
city of .Mulahar.”' (iildt iuei,dn\ 185. 

e. ITM. “ 1 went tlien to ShSllySlt. a 
ver^ pret(\ ttiwn. vvhere tltiw make the 
stnlfs that hear its name fsoc S^ALEEj. . . . 
Thenei* 1 returned to Kalikut .” — Ihu llafufa, 
IV. 101k 

ir»l(k “ Beyomt thi-f eity (( ‘alieut ) tiwvard- 
the south there is an<>tlu>r «*!ty ealUal 
Chalyani, where there lire nuuK‘roU'> Mom*'-, 
natives of tin* country, and inueh shipping.” 
/imVie.s'f/, laJk 

e. 1570. “‘And it was during the reign i*f 
this prinet* that the Kranks ereeled their fort 
at Shaleeat ... it thus ecmmainleti the 
trade between Arabia and ('.ilieut, sim-e 
betwo<-n the last city and Sfuthtot the dis- 
tanee was searecK '1 parasangs.”- Tfhjut ul- 
M nja/(id(fn, p. rib. 

1572. • 

“ A Sampaio ferf>K sueeeder.i 
(Ainha, (jno longo tom})o tom o leino : 

I)c Chale as torros alias orguera 
Em quanto Dio illustro de-lle tremo.” 

fb/ado-, X. 61. 

By Burton ; 

Then shall siieeeetl to tioreo Hampaio’s 
poAvers 

Cunha, and hold the holm for many a year, 
hiiilding of Chale-town the h)fty low'ers, 
while quakes illustrious Din his name to 
hear.” 

[c. 1610. — ** . . . cro.ssod the river whicli 
separates the CVilociit kingdom from tliat <tf a 
king named Chaly.”-7b/rfn rfdc llak. 

5^00. i. 368.J 

1672. — “ Passnmrno Cinacotta situata alia 
bocca del hume Ciali, douc li Portughe.Mi 
hobbero altro volte Fortezza.” — Vincenzo 
Maria, 129. 


CHAMPA, n.p. The name of a 
kingdom at one time of great jiower 
and importance in Iiido-China, occupy- 
ing the extreme S.K. of that region. A 
limited portion of its soil is still knol^^l 
by tliat name, but otherwise as the 
Binli-Thuaii province of Coc-hin China. 
Tlie race inlialiiting this ]>ortioii, Clunns 
or 'Tsidins, are traditionally said to have 
occu])ied tlie wdiole breadth of that 
peninsula to the (Julf of Siam, before 
the arrival of the Khmer or Kambojaii 
peojde. It is not clear whether tlie 
peo])le in (piestioii took tlieir name 
i'rtun Chamjia, or Cham])a from the 
peo]»le ; but ill any case the fvrdi of 
Champa is Sanskrit, and jirobably it 
was ado] )t(*d from India like Kamlioja 
itself and so many otlier Iiido-(/hinese 
names, 4’he original Champa was a 
city and kingdom on the Canges, near 
the modern llhagalpuv. And we liiid 
the Indo-Chinese (diam}>a in tlie 7th 
ci-ntiir\ callerl Mahd-chamjni, as if to 
distinguish it. It is piobalde that the 
y,afia or Za/:lat of Plohuiiy rejireseiits 
the iiainc of this ancient kingdom ; 
and it IS <*ertainly tin* Saa f or Chm\f of 
the Arab navigators (>00 years later ; 
Ibis form rt‘}>n‘seiiting CAump as nearly 
as IS jiossiblc to ibe Arabic aljihabet. 

c. A.D. 610. - “ . , . j>lus loin a I’cst, lo roy- 
aume (ie J/r.-/.o-A7o ” (Mahachampa). 

- Ilntiuh Thuanq. in Piin'tua Jhifnidh. iii. 

S3. 

8f»l.— '* Ships then ]>roeeed to the }vlaee 
called Sanf (or Chanf) . . . there fresh 
water is procured ; from this place is ex- 
ported iho ah>es-wo()d called ChanfL. This 
is a kingdom.”— Relation (0,v Vomijes, &c., 
i. IS. 

125*8. — “You come to a country called 
Chamba. U very rich region, having a 
King of its own. The })eople are idolaters, 
and i*ay a yearly trihuto to Jthe (treat Kaan 
. . . tliere are a very great number of 
Klejihants in thi.s King(iv>m, and they have 
lign-ahws in groat abundance. Mareo /*olo, 
Bk. iii. ch. 5. 

c. 13(X). — “Passing on from this, you 
come to a ciuitincnt called Jampa, also 
subject to the Kaan. . . Rashid uddtn, 

in i. 71. 

c, 1328.— “There is also a certain part of 
India called Champa. ^I’hcre, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
n.so of elephants for all their work.” — Friar 
Jonianns, 37. 

1516.— Having ixissed this island 
(Borney) . . . toward.s the country of 
Ansiam and China, there ivS another great 
island of Gentiles called Champa ; which 
has a King and language <'f its own, and 
many elephants. . . . 'I'hore also grows in 
it aloes- wcxid . ’ ‘ — Ikirhom, 204 . 
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1552.— “Conoomam todolos navegantes 
dos mares Occidontaes da India, e dos 
Orientaes a ella, quo sao as regimes di 
Siao, China, Choampa, Cambhja. . . — 

Barros, ii. vi. 1. 

1672.- 

“ Ves, corre a costa, qiie Champa so chama 

Cuja mata ho do pao cheiroso ornada.*' 
Camoe.% x. 129. 

By Burton : 

“ Here coursoth, sec, the called Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odonais wood ’tis dcckt 
and dight.” 

1608. — , . thence (from Assam) east- 

ward on the side of the northern monntains 
are the Nangata [a.c. Naga) lands, the li.‘md 
of Pukhani lying on the ocean, Balgn 
[Baigu? i.e. Pegu], the land Kakhang, 
Hainsavati, and the rest of the realm of 
Munyang ; beyond tliese Champa, Kam- 
boja, etc. All tlicso are in general named 
Koki."' -TtmnKttha (Tibobin) Hist, of liml- 
dhistn, by iSf'In'fftKry p. 262. The preceding 
passage is of great interest as showing a i 
fair general knowledge of the kingdeans of 
Tndo'China on the part of a Tibetan priest, 
and also as showing that Indo-Ohina was 
recognised under a general name, viz. 
Koki. 

1696. — “Mr. Bowyear says the Prince of | 
Champa whom he met at the CorJii)i (^hinr.s> 
(hvrt was very polite to him, and strenu- 
ously exhorted him to introduce the Knglish 
to the dominions of — In 

rymple's Or. Repert. i. 67. 

CHAMPANA, s. A kind of small 
vessel. (See SAMPAN.) 

I 

OHANDAUL, s. II. Ghaydill^ an i 
outcaste, ‘used generally for a man ol 
the lowest and most despi.s(*d of the 
mixt tribes’ {IViUiainH ) ; ‘])r()perly one 
.sprung from a Sudra father and Brah- 
man mother’ {Wihon\ [The last is 
the definition* of the Ain Jarirff, 
iii. 116). Jlr. Wilson identifies them 
udtli the Kimdali or Gofidali of Ptolemy 
(Ind.. Caste, i. 07).] 

712.— “You have joined those ChanddlB 
and coweaters, and have }>ecoinc f)nc of 
them.” — Chwh-Ndmah, in Elliot.^ i. 198. 

[1810. — “Chandela,” see quotation under 

HALALCOBE.] 

CHANDBENAaOEE, n.p. The 

name of the French settlement on the 
Hoogly, 24 miles by river above Cal- 
cutta, originally occupied in 1673. 
Tlie name is alleged by Hunter to })e 
properly CJiandan{ay 7 iagara, ‘ Sandal- 
wood (hty,’ hut the usual form points 
rather to Chandra-nagara, ‘Moon City.’ 


[Natives prefer to call it Farasli-danga, 
or ‘ The gathering together of French- 
men.’] 

1727. — “ He forced the Ostonders to quit 
their Factory, and seek protection from 
the French at Chaxnag^r. . . . They have 
a few private Families dwelling near the 
Factory, and a pretty little Church to 
hear Mass in, which is the chief Business 
of the French in Bengal.”— .4. JhmiUon., 
ii. 18. 

[1753.—“ Shandemagor. ” Sec tiuotation 
under CALCUTTA.] 

CHANK, CHUNK, s. 11. sankh, 
Skt. a large kind of shell 

{Ti/rldncila ra /Ki\yv\7AK\ by the Hindu.s, 
and used by them for offering libations, 
HvS a hoTTi to bh)w at th(‘ temples, and 
for eiitting into armhd-s and other 
oriiament.s. It is found (‘specially in 
file Gulf of Manaar, and the Chunk 
lishery was formerly, like that of tlu‘ 
pearl-oysl-ers, a Govei’iiim'ut- monopoly 
(siH* TmuniVi^ Grglo?/^ ii. 556, and tin* 
references). The ahnormal rhank, with 
its spinil opt‘ning the riglit, is of e,x- 
ce]>tioiml vfdue, and has been some- 
times priced, it is said, at a lakh 
i u]>ees I 

e. .545. — “Then there is Sieleiliba, t.e. 
M'-nprobane . . . and then again on the 
continent, and further hack is Monilfo. 
which exports conch-shells (xoxXt'oes). ” — 
Oo.'<rnas, in 1. clxxviii. 

851. ‘“llicy tind its -chores (of ( 'eylon) 
the pearl, mid the ahank, a tiarne by which 
they designate the great shell which servers 
fnr a trum]»et, and which i^ much sought, 
after.” - ItJatlous., i. 6. 

1.568, “. . . And tins chanco is a ware 

for the Hengal trad(j, and formerly it pro- 
duced more ]>roHt than now. . . . And 
there was formerly a custcun in Bengal that 
no virgin in honour and esteem could V»o 
corru})ted unless it wore by placing bracelets 
of chanco on her arms ; but since the Batans 
came in this usage has more or less ceased ; 
and so the f AfO/m is rated lower now. . . 
'--Oturia, f. 111. 

16-Jl. ■ “What they chiefly bring (from 
Tuticorin) are cloths called awh<is* ... a 
large quantity of Chanquo ; these are large 
shells w'hich they fish in that seti, and 
which 8U})]»ly Bengal, where the blacks make 
of them l»racelets for the arm ; also the 
biggest and best fowls in all those Eastern 
parts.” — liffcarro, JMS. 810. 

1672. — “Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisna the ^ianko, 
or khikfmrn, twisted to the right.” — iialdmm. 
Germ. ed. 521. 


* These arc prolmbly the same as Milbuni, 
under Tuticorin, calls kptehifh. We do not know* 
the prrjper name. [Scb Putton Ketchies, under 
PIECE-GOODS.! 
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1673.-”“ There are others they call chan* 
4 JU 0 ; the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl.” — Fryer, 322. 

1727. — “It admits of some Trade, and 
])r(xiuces Cotton, Corn, coars Cloth, and 
Choak, a Shell-fish in shape of a Peri- 
winkle, but as largo as a Man’s Arm above 
the Elbow. In Hmgal they are saw’d into 
Kings for Ornaments to Women’s Anns.” — 
..1. JlaitiUlon, i. 131. 

1734. — “Expended towards digging a 
foundation, whore chanks were >>nriod 
with accustomed ceremonich.” — In Wheehr, 

iii. 147. 

1770.-- “Upon the same coast is found a 
shell-fish called xanxuB, of which the 
Indians at Bengal make bm<*cleis.”— 

{tr. 1777) i. 21 fi. 

1813.-' “A chank oj)cning to the right 
hand is highly valued . . . alw'ays sells for 
its w'cight in gold.” — MHhurn, i. 357. 

1 1871. — “The cfinch or chunk sliell.” — 
Mateer, JmikI af (Charity, 92.] 

1875. — 

“ Chanks. Large for Cameos. Valuation 
l.cr 100 10 Ks. 

White, live ,, ,, 0 ,, 

,, tlead ,, ,, 3 ,, 

Tdlih' (tj (^uatums^ /htfirtt on Imjnirf.s 
into Hrifish Judia^it/t to 18/5. 

CHAEPOY, s. IL chdrjuii, from P. 
rhihfJr-pm (i.r. foiir-feet ), the <‘<>mm(»n 
Indian bedst(*ad, soinolime.s of vt‘rv 
vnde inat(‘rials, Lut in otlior oase.s 
liandsonudy >M’()iigbt and painted. It. 
is cornM'tly doscrilMal in tin* quotation 
from llm JJatuta. 

c. 1350.- “1’ho beds in Indi.a are very 
light. A single man can carrs one, and 
every traveller should have Ins own bed, 
whicli his .slave carries about on his head. 
The bed consi.sts (tf Lair conical legs, on 
^^hich four staves are lai«l ; btaweeii they 
plait a fort of ribbon of silk or cotton. 
When you lie on it yon neetl nothing cKe 
to render the bed Mitlieiontlv elastic.” 
iii. 380. 

c, 1510. — “ Ilusuin Khan ’laslitd.ir was 
sent on some business from Bengal. Ho 
wont on travelling night and day. When- 
ever sleep came over him he placed himself 
on a bed (chahftr-p&i) and the villagers 
carried him along oii their shoulders.” -MS. 
quoted in Fttiot, iv. 418. 

1662. — “Turbans, long coats, trowsens, 
shoes, and sleeping on charpiiB, are quite un- 
UHiial.” -i/. ofMirJmnfaaJn Viisitm of Assam, 
transl. by Hloclnnann, J,A.}:^.B. xli. pt. i. 80. 

1876. -“ A syce at MoKuffernuggar, lying 
asleep on a charpoy . . . was killed by a 
tame buck goring him in the .side ... it 
was sup{x>se(] in play.”— Zla/cftc///, Large tmd 

Game, of Bengal, 195. 

1883. — “After a gallop across country, ho 
would rest on a charpoy, or country ‘bed, 
4i.nd hold an impromptu letiee of all the 


village folk.” — (J. liaikes, in L, of L. 
Laurenee, i. 57. 

CHATTA, s. An umbrella ; H. 
chhdtd, chhatr ; Skt. chliatra. 

c. 900. — “Ho is clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a 
Jatra ; this is an \imbrclla made of pea- 
cock’s feathers.” — liehmtal, Relations, &<j. 

154. 

c. 1340. — “ They hoist upon these elephants 
as many chatr&B, or umbrellas of .^ilk, 
mounted wdth many precious stones, and 
with handles of pure gold .” — /Ijn Batata, 
iii. 228. 

c. 13.54. — “But as all the Indians com- 
monly go naked, they arc in the habit of 
carrying a thing like a little tont-rorif on a 
cane handle, which they open out at will 
as a protection against sun and rain. ^Tii." 
they call a chat3rr. 1 V)ronght one homo to 
I Florcn<;e with me. . . .” — Jtthn Afangnolli, 

I in (\itlia;f, &c. p. 381. 

1673.-- “Thus the chief Naik with his 
loud Musick ... an Ensign of Red, Swallow- 
t.’olud, several Chitozies. little but rich 
Kitsolh (which arc the Names of several 
( Vmntries for Unibrellues). . . /’r//cr, 160. 

[1691. “3> chatters.” — Hedges, J)iary, 

Flak. Soc. ii. ccl.vv. 

[1826. Armther as my chitree-burdar 
or umbrella-carrier .” — Bandura ng Jlari, ed. 
1873, i. 28. J 

CHATTY, s. An earthen ])ol, sphe- 
roidal ill sh,i|H*. It is a S. Inaiaii 
word, blit is tolerably familiar in the 
.\iiglo-ludiaii parlance of N. India 
al.so, though the 11. Ghuixa (ghard) is 
1 more commonly us(*d th(*re. Tin* word 
is Tam. shdfi, shalfi, Tel. rhaffi, which 
ap]K*ars in Pali a.s chddL 

1781. - “ Fn honour of llis Maje.sty’> birth- 
day wo had b)r dinner fowl cutlets and a 
tkmr ]»uddmg, and drank hi> health in a 
chatty t'f sherbet.”— A7//V. f>f an Ojfu'er of 
Balfhds Ifetaeiimenf, quoted *in of the 

Lindsays, iii. 285. 

1829.- “The chatties in whi<di the women 
carry water are globular earthen vessels, 
with a bell-mouth at top.” - J7f //<. tf Col. 
Mountain, 97. 

CHAW, 8. F<n‘ rlul, i.e. Tea (q.v.). 

1616. -- “ 1 sent ... a silver chaw pot and 
a fan to Uiij»t. Uhinti wife .” — Bocks s Hiary, 
i. 215. 

CHAWBUCK, S. and v. A whip ; 
1.0 whi]). An oh.solete vulgarism from 
P. vhdhnky ‘alert'; in H. ‘a horse- 
whip.' It vseem.s to he the same tis the 
sjambok in tise at, the Cape, and ap- 
pirently carried from India (see the 
quotation from Van Twist). [Mr. 
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Skeat points out that Klinkert gives 
chumhok or samhoky as Javanese forms, 
the standard Malay being chaholc or 
chahuJc; and this perhaps suggests that 
the word may have been introduced 
by Malay grooms once largely enijiloyed 
at the Cape.] 

1648. “. . . Poor and little thieves arc 
Hogged with a great whi]) (called Siamback) 
several days in succession.” — law Ticiftf, 29. 

167o. “ Plum any suspicion of default he 

has a Black (luard that hy a Chawbuck. a 
great Whi]), extorts Confession.” — Fn/er, 98. 

1673.— “'Phe one was of an ArTuenian, 
Ghawbucked through the City for selling of 
Wino."' —Jliid. 97. 

1682. . . Itamgivaii, our Cr/rr/ there 

(at Hugly) was scut for by I’crnicsuradass, 
Bulchund’s servant, who iuiinediately cla})t 
him in fjrison. Ye same day w'ius brought 
forth anfl slippered ; the next day he wais 
beat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Chawbuckt. and ye 4th dnib’d till ho could 
not sj»eak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to pay Ihipees 50,000 f(jr custome of 
ye Silver brought out this yo,‘ir.” — Jhdijn^ 
“jthrif, Nov. 2 ; [TIak. Soc. i. 45]. 

[1684-5. — “ Notwithstanding his being a 
great jverson was soon stripped and chaw- 
buckt.” — l*rln(jU‘, Madroji Canuns. iv. 4.] 

1688.— “Small olfemlers are only wbipf on 
the Back, which sort of I’unishment they 
call Chawbuck.” — Jjamjarr, li. 138. 

1699.— “The Governor of Snrrut ordered 
the cloth I>n)ker to be tyed iip and chaw- 
bucked. ” -AWf’/r (inwia! (ual (U>HU< 'd 
at IUuhIhuj to E. 1. C. (in Record Uitico), 23rd 
March, 1698-9. 

1726. — “Another Pariah ho chawbucked 
25 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an Innir.” — ii. 410, 

1756.- - . . aletterfroin Mr. Hastings . . . 

says that the Nahf)b to engage the l)utch 
and French to purchase alscy, laid put j)eoiis 
upon their Factories and threatened Ihcir 
Va(/ndLs wdth the Chaubac." — In Loiaj^ 79. 

1760. — “Mr. Barton, laying in wail, 
seized Benautrom Chattogoe ojiposite to 
the door of the Council, and with the 
assistance of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swung him iijKm a 
bamboo like a hog, carried liini to his own 
house, there with his own hand chawbooked 
him in the most cniel manner, almost t(y 
the deprivation of life ; endeavoured to 
force beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
kiSs of his Bramin’s caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in his own defence. . . — Fort 

\Vm. (onsn., in Long^ 214-215. 

1784. - 

“ 'i'hc sentinels placed at the door 
Arc for our security bail ; 

With Muskets and Cbaubucks secure, 
They guard us in Bangalore Jail.” 

Eo7ig^ hy a Gmttmam of thr Ntmf 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seton- 
i. 18. 


1817. — “ . . . ready to prescribe his 
favourite regimen of the Chabuk for every 
man, woman, or child who dared to think 
otherw iso. ” — Lai la Roohh . 

CHAWBUCKSWAR, s. H. from 

P. ehdhak-ammr^ a rough-rider. 

(1820. — “As I turned him short, he threw 
u]> his head, which came in contact wdth 
mine and nuule my chabookswar exx'laim, 
AUmudat. ‘ the help ot Ali.’ '' — Tod, JWsonal 
jVarr. Calcutta r(‘p. ii. 723. 

[18!12.- “A sort of high-.stop])ing caper is 
taught, the chabuksowar (w'hip-rider), or 
breaker, holding, in addition to the bridle, 
cords lied to the fore fetlocks.”— 

Jiutsf and Mdfi tn India, 171 .] 

CHEBULI. The detiomiiiation of 
one of the kinds of Myrobolans (<l.v.) 
e\])ort.cd from India. The true ety- 
mology is ])robably Kdball, as stated 
by Tbevenol, v’.c. ^froni Cahul.’ 

c. 1343. “ “Cbebuli niiraltola/ti."--LUt of 
SpHun', ko., in EnfoloUi (Della Decima, iii. 
303). 

c. 1665.-- “ l)e la JVovince de Cahoul . . . 
les Miraboliuis enassent <laus les Montagnes 
et e’est la cj^ase pourquoi les Orientaux les 
api>elent Cabuly.*’- Thranot, v. 172. 

CHEECHEE, ad.j. A disyiaragmg 
terma])]>lu‘d to lialf-cast es or Eurasians 
((pv.) (corresponding to t he Lip-lap of 
the l)utc}i in Java) and also to their 
manner of sjieecli. The word is .sjiid 
to lie taken i'nnnrchl (Fie !), a common 
naliYv‘ (S. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstrance f)r rej»i't>of, .sup])ostid to bo 
i inneli used ]>y the class in ((iie.stioii. 
Tin* term is, howiiver, ]>erhaps also a 
kind of onoinatojKeia, indicating the 
mincing jiroinimdation whi(jh often 
characterises them (see below). It 
.should, liowever, he added that there 
are many well-educated East Indians 
wlio an'- ((uite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781.— 

“ Pretty little liOoking-Glftsscs, 

Good and cheap for Chee-chee Misses.*’ 
Jiengal (HazHtr^ March 17. 

1873. — “He is no favourite with the pure 
native, wdif>.se language ho speaks as his own 
in addition to the hybrid minced Knglish 
(known as chee-chee), which he also em- 
ploys .” — Fraaers Magazine, Oct., 437. 

1880.— “The Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. . . . ‘ What though tunm her 
lips there hung Tlie /iccouts of her 
tongue .”' — Eir AH Jhiha, 122. 

1881 There is no doubt that the ‘ Ghee 
Ghee twang,’ which become.s so objection- 
able to every Englishman before he has been 
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long in the East, was originally learned in 
the convent and the Brothers' school, and 
will Iw clung to as firmly as the (juecr turns 
of speech learned in the same place." — St. 

Aug. ‘2d. 

CHEENAB, H. P. chlndr^ the 
Oriental Plane (Piatanus orienialis) 
and pUttatniA uf the auchnitH ; native 
from (Jree<‘e to Persia. It is often hy 
Englisli travellers in Persia miscalled 
i^tjeamorv from confusion witli tlie 
common liritish tree {Artr jmnnfo- 
jdat(mt(s\ wliich English ]u‘o])le also 
habitually miscall sifannan^ and Scotch 
]»eo])le miscall Our ({nota- 

tions show how old tile (Muifusion is.' 
Tlie trt‘e is not, a nati\e of India, 
though there an* fine clundi'f^ in Kasli- 
mere, and a few in old native gardens 
in tlie Punjah, introduc(*d in the days 
of tile Moghul eni])erors. 'J'he trei* is 
the r//?r *Scc of Manio Polo (see 2nd 
ed. vol, i. Kll, 132). CVo/n/r.s of (‘sjiecial 
\astm*ss and h<*aiit}' an* (h*scrilK*d h\ 
lI(*rodotus and Pliny, hy Ohardin and 
others. At, Ihiyukdereli m*ar (^»n- 
stant inojih*, is still show^i the Plane 
under which (lodfrey of Poulogne is 
said to liave encam{)ed. At ^i'ejrlsh, 
N. of Teheran, Sir II. Pawl iiiscm tells 
us tliat he measured a great vhhulr 
which has a girth of 108 fe(‘t at 5 feet 
from tin* ground. 

c. 1028. “'the gardens here are many . . . 
aljouiiding m lofty ]»yramid;ill cy}>rossfs, 
l'road'Hi)r<jading Chenawrs. . , ."-No* 7’. 
Ilnhett. ia(5. 

1077. “ We had a fair lVo'«i)eet (»f the 

City (Ispahau) tilling the one half of an 
ample I'lain, few Hmldings . . . shewing 
themselves hy rea.son of the high CbinorB, <>r 
8ic’amon;s shading the elioicest of t hem. . . 

-i' V/Cr, *2.^)9 

,, “We in onr Ketiirn eannot hut take 
notice of the famous Walk hetwtuai the two 
Cities of Jt'f/u and LymhuKu ; it is {dantod 
with two rows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of . I /Cto /•).”- 
Jhid. ‘2oO. 


leaf, nut unlike an expanded hand, is of a 
pale green." — U. Forster's Jwrney^ ii. 17. 

1817.” “. . . they seem 

Like the Chenar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

O’er all its tufted heads its feathery snows." 

Mohamta. 

[183.'). - . . the island ('har chunar . . . 

a skilful monument of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from the four i)Janc trees ho 
planted on the spot.”— //*/.7^V, Travels in 
Knshihir^ 11‘2. 

[187*2. - “I . . . encami)ed under some 
eiu»rmous chunar or oriental plane tree.s." 
- WUsou^ Abode of Sn(ui\ 370 .] 

(■hotdr is alhiged to lie in Badakhsliau 
a])plu‘d to ii bpecit'vS of poplar. 

OHEENY, s. !S.:e under SUGAR. 

ISIO.-- “'riic suiierior kind (of raw sugar) 
which ni.i) often he had ue.arly wdiite . . . 
and .shar])-g rained, under the name of 

cheeny.” — r. .1/. h. 131. 

I CHEESE, s. This w’ord is well know n 
I to he used in Jiiodern Englisli slang for 
I “anything good, first-rate in (jiiality, 
j genuine, {deasiiiit, or advautageons ” 

. {Slmnj Jhvf.). And tin,* most probable 
; .sourci* of the term is P. and II. c/o::, 

’ ‘tiling.’ For the e.xjuession used to 
i bo common among Angh)-In(lian.s, c.r/., 

! “My new Arab is the real ; 

' ‘‘'I'lie.se clieroots art* the real c/i/r.,” V.c. 
j the real thing. Tlie waird may have 
j been an Anglo-Indian imjiortatioii, 
j and it is dillicult otherwise to account 
j for it. [Tliis view' is accepted by the 
X.F.lK: for other eX])lanations see 
i 1 ser. X. <t’ (J. viii. 8t) ; 3 ser. vii. 

I 4t)5, 507).] 

i CHEETA, s. H. chifd, the Fcli< 
Jnhdtii, Sehrelier, nis 

Jllanfordj, or ‘ Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its being commonly trained 
to use in the chase. Fi'oin Skt. chitra/aiy 
or rhitrnkdifa^ lit. ‘ha\ing a speckled 
IkhIv.’ 


1682, —“At the elegant villa and garden 
at Mr. Bohuii R at Leo. He show'cd me the 
Zinnax tree or platann.s, and told me that 
since they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan . . . the plague 
• . . had exceedingly abated of its mortal 
effects,"-— AV/y/r.i Sept. 16. 

1726.—-“. , . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . , planted in the middle with 137) 
Soxmaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other." — Vafentijn^ v. 208. 

1783. — tree, wiiich in most i)arts of 

Asia is called the Chinaur, grows to the 
size of an oak, and has a ttiper straight 
trunk, with a silver-coloured bark, and its 


17)03.—“. . , and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him JUw ; as for 
example Hiita-Kao, wht)in 1 am acquainted 
with ; ami this is a jiroiid name, for ChHa 
signifies ‘Ounce ’ (or {lauthcr) and this Vhita- 
Kao moan.s ‘King as strong as a Panther.’” 
— (darcia^ f. 36. 

c. 1596.— “Once a looi>ard (chIta) had 
been caught, and without previous training, 
on a more hint by His Majesty, it br(>iight 
in the prey, like trained leopards." — Aln-i’ 
Ahhar\ ed. JilorhutanHy i. ‘286. 

1610. — Hawkins calls the Cheetas at 
Akbar’s Ooiirt ‘ ounces for game.’ — In 
Pitrchtu^ i. *218. 
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[1785. — “The Cheetah-connah, the place 
where the Nabob's panthers and other 
animals for hunting are kept.”— Or. 
Menu 2nd ed. ii. 450.] * 

1862.— “The true Cl|,9etah, the' Hunting 
Leopard of India, does not exist in Ceylon.^’ 
— Tennmt, i. 140. 

1879.— “Two young cheetahs had just 
come in from Bombay ; one of these wiis as 
tame as a house-cat, and like the puma, 
purred beautifully when stroked.”— “./(r^a- 
mcA-’a,” in Sai, JUvieiOi May 17, p. 612. 

It has been ingeniously suggested 
by Mr. Aldis Wright that the word 
cheater^ as used by Sliaks])ere, in the 
following passage, refers to this 
animal : — 


Bastion; in this part dwfdl the Chelis of 
Choromandel .” — iiodinlto dr A'm/m, 5v. See 
also f. 22, [and under CAMPOO]. 

CHELmao, s. Arab, shalandl^ 
[whence Malay fil. cludant% Tam. sha- 
;] ^^djalamja, cpii va sur I’eau ; 
chikingne, barque, bateau dont les 
l)lanches sont cloue(‘s” {Diet. Tam. 
Franc.,, Pondichery, 1855). This seems 
an unusual word, and is ]Kuhap.s con- 
nected through the Arabic with the 
medieval vessel chclattdia^ eJudandria, 
clidindra^^ rhdandc, kc., used in carry- 
ing troo])S and horses. [But. in its 
])resent form the word is S. Indian.] 


Fahtaff: “He’s no^ swfiggercr. Hostess ; 

tame cheater i’ faith ; you may stroke 
him gently as a ])Up})y grevhouiid ; he’ll not 
swagger.”— 2nd Part Kuif/jJntrtf TV. ii. 1. 

Compare this with th(‘ ])assage just 
(pioted from the Scdurdinj Jtrrinv! 
And the interpretation would rather 
derive contirmatiou from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont & Fletcher : 

“ . . . if you give any credit to the jug- 
gling rascal, you are worse than simple wid- 
geons, and will he drawn into the net by 
this decoy-duck, this tani<> cheater.”— 
Fair Maid of the Iiui, iv. 2. 

But we have not been able to trace 
any po.ssihle source from wliich Shak- 
spere could have derived the name of 
the animal at all, to say nothing of the 
familiar use of it. [The N.E.D. gives 
no support to the suggestion,] 


CHELING, CHELI, s. The word 
is applied by some Port uguese MTiters 
to the traders of Indian origin who 
were settled at Malacca. It is not 
found in the Malay dictionaries, and 
it is just po.ssihle/ (hat it originated 
in some confusion of Qufdin (see 
KLING) and Chuli (see CHOOLIA), or 
rather of Qicelin and Ohetin (see 
CHETTY). 


1567. — “From the cohabitation of th< 
Chelins of Mala<jua ^vith the (Christians ir 
the same street (oven although in divers 
hoitses) spring great ofFencoe against Go(i 
our Iy)rd.” — iJecrre^ of the Tiarrtd Cminril oj 
(foa, in Arckiv. Pori. Orient,, Dec. 23. 

1613.— “E depois daquelle porto aberh) e 
fmnqueado aportarao mercadorcs de Choro- 
niaiidel ; mormento a<pielles cbeliB com rou- 
pas. . . P — tJodiidw de Eredia, 4v. 

, “This settlement is divided into 
two panshes, 8. Thome and S. Estovao, and 
that part of S. Thorne called Cmnpon Ghdlim 
extends from the shore of the Jam Bazar 
to tne N.W. und tenninotes at the Stone 


1726.—“. . . as already a Chialeng (a 
sort of small native row-boat, which is used 
f()r discharging and loading carL^’o). . . — 

Villen V. Cfior. 20. 

1716.— 

“ Chillinga hire . . . 0 22 0” 

Airnnut rharijen at Fi»if >SV. JhU'id, 
Deer. 31, MS. in India Oltice. 

1761. It ap])ears there is no more than 
one frigate that has escaped ; therefore don’t 
lose an instant to stMid ns chelingoes vnK>n 
chelingoes loi^^^led with rice. . . .’’—hilfi/to 
ItiijPiamd at /* ft I tea/. Itit'noif/ JT ij th*' lib?’ 
ffi //a/b (Tract), 1761, j). 85. 

,, “No more than one frigate has 
escaped : lose nf>t an instant in sending 
chelingoeB ii]><m chelingoes loaded with 
rice .’” — (\frtvci (o/i\s Ltfr of (Vin\ i. 58, 

CHEEOOT, .s. A cigar ; ]>ut tin* 
terjii luis been apj»ro]>riate(l specially 
to cigars triincatcd at ])oili emls, as 
the Indian and Manilla cigars always 
were in fornu’r days. The word is 
Tam. di-Hrattii, [Mai; ch a ruff a,'] ‘a roll 
(of tohaccoy In the South cheroots 
arc childly niadi^ at Trichi nop^ily and 
in tlic (Jodavery Della, tin* ju’odnce 
being known res])(*ctively as Trichies 
and Lunkas. I'hc carlit*st occurrence 
of the word that we know is in Fatlier 
Bcsclii’s Tamil story of Parmartta 
Guru (c. 1725). On'i). 1 one of the 
charact(*rs is desejibed as carrying a 
lirebrand to light his ^mc/aiifatlai 
fthshuriitlu, ‘roll (cheroot) of tobacco.’ 
[The N.Iii.D. (piotc.s cheroota in 1669.] 
Grose (1750-60), si)eakiTig of Bombay, 
whilst dcscrihiim the cheroot does 
not use that word, but another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
ill British India, viz. Buncus (q.v.). 

1759.— In the expenses of the Nabob’s 
entertainment at Calcutta in this year wo 
find : 

“60 ll)s. of Masulipatam cheroots, Rs. 
500.” — In Long, 194. 
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1781. — . . am tormentod every daj’' by 

a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politicM and .smoke cheroots 
—advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me.” - 
//o)K J. Limisai! (in JJeesi of tkfi Lindmt/s)^ 
hi. 297. 

,, ‘‘ Oiir evening amnseinonts instead 

of your stu})id Harmonics, was playing (’ards 
and Backgammon, chewing Beetle and .smok- 
ing Chemtes.” — Ofd (^ountrji in 

Iitdui (^aietU-^ f^jby. 24. 

1782. — “Le tabac y r<?\issit tres bion ; les 
chiroutes dc* Manillc sont ronomm<?es dans 
toute I’Inde par lour goAt agr^able ; au.ssi 
les Dames dans ce pays furaont-olles toute 
la joiiriuk'.”— III. 43. 

1792. — “At that time (c. 17r)7) I have seen 
the officers mount guard many’s the time 
and oft . . . neither did they at that time 
carry } our fusees, but had a long Pole with i 
an iron head to it ... With thi^ in one ! 
Hand and a Chlroot in the other you s.i\\ i 
them saluting away at the Main (Jnard.’'— I 
ModntJt (\i((rtn\ A]'ril 3. | 

1810. -“The lowest classes of Murojieaiis, j 

as also of the natives . . . fre«jiieiitly .smoke i 
cheroots, exactly eorre.spoiiding with the i 
S[>anish .svyur, though usually made ratlier j 
more bulky.” — Wd/tomsoif, P. J/. i. 199. | 

1811. --“ Dire (pie le T’cjjerout est la' 

cigarre, e’est mo disponser d’<Mi fairo li j 
de.scni»tion.” Sdrt/ujiy lu. j 

[1823.— “He amused himself liy .smoking ' 
.several caiTOtes.” -- AV ot. ii. 50. j ; 


CHETTY, s. A ineinber of any 
of the trading ca.stes in S. India, 
answering in every way to the 
Banyans of W. "and N. India. 
Malayfil. chetti^ Tam. sheMi^ [Tel. setti, 
ill Ceylon seddt]. These Have all been 
supposed to be form.s from the Skt. 
kremti; but C. P. Brown (MS.) denies 
this, and says “ Shett% a shop-keeper, 
i.s jilain Telegu,” and quite distinct 
from heahti. [The. .sjuue view is 
taken in the Mculraa Gloss.'] Whence 
then the H. SefE (see SETT)? [The 
u'ord was also used for a ‘morcliant- 
maii’: see the ([notations from Pyrard 
on which Gray not (iS : “I do not 
know any other authority for the 
u.se of the word for mercliautshi]is, 
though it is analogous to our ‘mer- 
chanlnimi.’ ”] 

c. 1349. — "I'lie 'word occurs in Jbn Batuta 
(iv. 259) in the form sftti, which he siays was 
given to very rich merchants in (liirm ; and 
thi.N is one of his (piestionabie .statements 
about that country. 

1511. --“'rhe great Afon.so Dalboipierquc 
. . . dcterinincd to ap{>omt Ninachatu, bo- 
cause he was a Hindoo, (Jovenior of the 
(^uiliiiK (Cheling) and Chetins.”— 
of Af. Ihdhtxj., Hak. Soc iii. 128; [and see 
(piotation from ihid. iii. 1 18, under KLING]. 


1875.-- “'riu* meal dc^]^atched, all who 
were not on duty lay dovs n . . . almo.-t t(*o 
tired to .smoke their cheroots before falling 
a'‘leej) ” 7Vo /fdnhuta, eh. wwm. 

CHERRY FOUJ, .S. II. rhar>-f„„j ; 

'riii.M curious ]>lira.se occurs in tin* 
qnoLat ioii.s, the .second of wliicb ex- 
plains its meaning. 1 am not eertaiu 
what the first part i.s, but it is mo.st 
jirobablv t'havf in the sen.se of ‘ mov- 
alile,’ ‘locomotive,’ so tliat tin* ]»hrase 
was eipii valent to ‘ Hying ladgade.’ 
[It may ]K).ssibly be clutrhl^ for cliarhnJ., 
m the .si*use of ‘])reparation for battle.’] 
It vva.s e,vid(*Tit.iy a teclinimlil^’ of the 
Mahrattn armies. 

1803. -“The oliject of a cherry fouj, 
without guns, with two armies after it, 
must bo to lly about and plunder tho richest 
country it can find, not to marcli through 
exhausted countries, to make rovolutiou.s in 
cities, Kl/iln /uttoui'i in i. 59. 

1809,- “Two detachments under . . . 
Mahmttu chiefs of some conseipieiiee, are 
now employed in levying eontril)ution.s in 
different parts of the J ypoor country. Such 
detachments are called churee fuoj ; they 
are generally eijuippild very lightly, wdth 
hut little artillery ; and are eipmlly formi- 
dable in their progress to friend and foo." — 
Jirouffhtofif LtiUrs from a Mahratta Campy 
1‘28 ; [od. 1892, p. ifej. 


\ 1518. — “Some of these are called Chettis, 
j who are (tontiles, natives of the province of 
I ('holmender, ”- -/iar/'f/iW, 141. 

I 1552.—“. . . \sh(an our people commonly 
1 call Chatis. Those are men with .such a 
I genius for rnorchandi.se, and .so acute in 
; every mode of trade, that among our yieople 
j when they do.siro either to blame or praise 
I any man for his subtlety and .skill in mer- 
I ehant’s tralVic they say of him, ‘he is a 
I Chatim’; and they use the word chatinax 
j for ‘to trade, \\hieh are words now very 
eommonly received among ns.” — Jiarrosy J. 

' iv. 3. 

e. 1580. — “ Pi .sono uomini penti eho 
chiamano Chitini, li quali motteno il prozzo 
alle pcrle.” — (V.s'ror Ft>dn'n'ty in Jiamwfo, 
lii. 390. 

151H). ‘‘'rhe vo,s,scls of tho Cbatins of tliese 
parts never sail along the coa.st of Maluvar 
nor towards tho north, except in a rajHUiy 
in order to go and come more aecuroly, and 
b> avoid being cut otf by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who are continiuilly roving 
in tho.so .seas. ” -- ) ^iceroifs Proclamation at Gotiy 
in ..4 /y7oV. Port. Dr., fase. 3, 001. 

1,598. - - “ The Souldiers in the.se dayes give 
themselves more t-d bo ChettijUB |var. loot. 
ChatiiliB] and to doalo in Marchandise, than 
to serve the King m his Armado.” — lAiu- 
choteny 58 ; fllak. Soc. i. 202 J. 

[ ,, “ Most of tlio.soves.sels were Chotils, 
that Is to .say, murchjmtmon.” — Pyrard d*> 
J^niL Hak. Soc. i. 345. 
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[c. 1610. — “ Each is composed of fifty or 
sixty war galiots, without counting those of 
ohetie, or merchantmen.”— lAiral, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117.] 

1651.— “The Sittyare merchant folk.”— 
Rogeriu.^, 8. ^ 

1686. — . . And that if the Chetty 
Bazaar people do not immediately open 
their shops, and sell their prain, etc., as 
usually, that the p^oods and commodities 
in their seycral ships be confiscated.” — In 
Mlieeley^ i. 152. 

1726. — “The Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters. . . .” — ValndijH^ Cl^oro. 

,, “Tlic strengeth of a Bramia i^ 
Knowledge ; the strength of a King is , 
Courage; the .strength of a Hlhih' (or,' 
Cultivator) is Tlevenne ; the strength of a ' 
Chetti is Money.” - AjuqihthrgmK of 
tr. in Valmtijn^ v. J190. 

c. 1754.- “Chittiesarc a particular kind ■ 
of merchants in Madras, and are gonerallv 
very rich, but rank with the h/t-hainf east." 
— 25. 

1796. — “Cetti, mercanti astiiti, diligenti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugali, ricchi.”-* Vni Poo- 
Jinoy 79. 


of the 17tli, is made the source of most 
of the great rivers of Further India, iu- 
c'ludiiig the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, 
the Hahveri, and the Meiiam. Lake 
Chiamay was the count t‘r})art of the 
African lake of tin* same ])eriod which 
is made the sourc(‘ of all the great rivers 
of Africa, but it. is less easy to suggest 
what ga\e rise to this idea of it. The 
actual name seems taken from the 
Slate of Zimm^ (see JANGOMAY) or 
Chiang-mai. 

<*. 1511. ‘‘So jM'occcding omsm-d, he nr- 
rivc<l at the Lake of SniififtoiHoi', which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay. . . F. M. 
J^iidOy iv.. p. 271. 

5552.— “'Ihc bake of Chiamai, ^^hieh 
stands to tlic northward. 200 leagues in tlic 
interior, and from which issue six notable 
streams, tlin^e of ^\hieh eoiubmiiig witli 
otliers form the great river which jias.ses 
through the midst of Siam, whilst tlie «*ther 
three discharge into the (iiilf of Bengala.”— 
yfiovo.v, i. i\. 1. 

1572. - 


[CHETLA, s. “Originally a 11. 
word (chela, Skt. chetalca, chrlaJca) 
meaning ‘a servant,’ many changes 
have been rung npon it in Hindn 
life, so that it has meant a slave, a 
household slave, a family retain(*r, an 
adopted member of a great family, a 
dependant relative and a soldier in 
its secular senses ; a follow'cr, a pujdl, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec- 
clesiastical senses. It has passed out 
of Hindu usage into Mubammadan 
usage with niiicb the same meanings 
and ideas attached to it, and has 
even meant a convert from Hinduism | 
to Islam,” (Col Temple, in Iml. Anf., ! 
July, 1896, pp. 200 seqq.). In Anglo- 
Indian usage it came to mean a special 
battalion made up of prisoners and 
converts. 

{c. 1 . 596 . — “The Chelahs or Slaves. His 
MajCvSty from religious motives dislikes the 
name handah or slave. . . . He therefore 
calls this class of men Chelahfl, which Hindi i 
term signifies a faithful discijde.” - Ahiy 
Blctf'hwamty i. 2551 aeqq. 

[ 1791 . — “(The Europeans) all wore bound 
on the parade and rings {holy) the badge 
of slavery w^re put into their oars. They 
were then incorporated into a battalion of 
Cheylas.”— In ileton-Karr, ii. 311. 

[ 1795 . — “ ... a Haviliar . . . compelled 
to servo in one of his Chela Corps.”— 
ii. 407 .] 

. CHIAMAY, n.p. The name of an 
imaginary lake, which in the maps of the 
16th century, followed by most of those 


“ Oiha o rio Meii.iu, nue .se derr.mi.i 
1)<» grande lagn. (jue Chiamai <e chaiuu.” 

t \. 125 . 

16 . 5 ‘ 2 . “The (‘ountrey of thoe Briunes 
. . extendoth .NorthwanU from the neer* 
est Prtjmnt Kiiigdoines watered with 
many great anil reiuarkabK* Rivers issuing 
from the Like Chiamay, which though 
600 miles from the .Sea, an«l empty mg it'^elf 
Continually’ into so muuy < 'hannels, eontains 
100 miles in eorniass-, ami is iicviirtheless 
full c»f Witters for tln‘ one or the otiier, ” — 
J/ryl(n’x Fo.KMograii/io^ ii “JdS, 

CHICANE, CHICANERY, ss. 

These English words, sigiiitying ])etli- 
h>^?gmg, ca])tious eont eiil mn, taking 
every iK)S.sible advantage in a (umU'st, 
have been re ferried to Sji/uiisff rhiro, 
‘littl(‘,’ and to Fr. r/oc, rhtnptri^ ‘a little 
bit,’ as l>y Mr. VVedgw’ood in hi.s Did. 
of Lmj. hfiftnology. Sec* also quotation 
from Safvrday Rerinv ladow’. Hut tbere 
can be little floubt that the words are 
really traceable to the game of chaugatt, 
or liorse-golK Tliis game is now* well 
known in England under the name of 
Polo (q.v.). hint tlie ree.ent int.rodue. 
tion under that name is its second im- 
portation into Western Eurojie. For 
ill the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was jiopular 
under a modification of its Persian 
name (verb r^vKaptleiry playing ground 
T^vKapiarfipiop), and from Byzantium 
it passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Ijanguedoc, where it was called, by 
a further modification, chica/ne (see 


t 
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Ducange, Dissertations sur VHistoire 
(h St ' Louis, viii., and Ins Glossarium 
Crae-citatis, s.v. r^vKavlt^eip ; also Onsel&tfs 
Travels, i. 345). Tlie -analogy of cerfciiii 
periods of the game of golf suggests 
how the figurative meaning of chicaner 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
j)etty accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict, me^ining of chicaner, 
as used hy military writ.ers. 

Ducange’s idt'a was that the Grt‘(‘ks 
had borrowed both the game and the 
name from France, hut this is evi- 
dtuitly erromnnis. lie was not aware 
of the Persian chaugan. But he ex- 
])lains well how the tacti<*s of the game 
would have led to lh(‘ aj)])ljcation of 
its name to ‘‘those tortuous ]>ro<‘ee< lings 
of pleaders which we old practitioners 
call hurres.^' Tht‘ iiidi<‘jitiou of the 
Persian origin of both the Greek and 
Fnuich words is due t<> \V. Oii.selev | 
and to Quatremere. I'lie latter has an i 
inten'^ting note, full <»f his usual wealth 
of Oriental reading, in his t ranslation 
(»f Makrizi’s Mamehike. Saltans, tom. i. 
l>t. i. i»p. 121 scff(j. , 

Tin* ])reccding etymology was ]»ut 
forward again in Notes u]>ou Mr. 
AVedgwood's Dictionary ])ublished by 
one of the ])resent w'nt.ers in (hran 
Sept. 1872, ]>. 180. d’he.stme 
el \ mology' ]la^ since been given bs 
Lit-tre (.s.\.), Avho says: “ Dos h»rs, la 
sch’ie des .sens “st : j‘m de mail, ])uis 
action de disiiuter la. jmrtie, et enlin 
mameuvn‘s ])rocessi\es ” ; [and is ac- 
ce])ted by the N.K.D, with the reserva- 
tion that “evidenc(‘ actually connect- 


(4) (The golf-.stick, and) tin* game of 
horse-golf. 

The game is now quib* extinct in 
Pensia and AVestern Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoining India, 
as is specified under Polo.. But for 
many centuries it w'as tlu‘ game of 
kings and courts over all Mahomme- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahommedan 
hi.sf-orians re])resent the game, of chau- 
(fdu as familiar to t,he Sa.ssiinian kings ; 
Ferdusi jmts the chan git n-siivk into 
the hands of Siiiwu.sh, the father of 
Kai 'Khusru or (Vrus ; many famous 
kings were devotrvl to the game, 
among whom may be mentionefl 
Nunuldln the .lust, Atilbek of Syria 
and the great eiieiiiv of the (Vii.^/iders. 
He was so fond of the game that he 
used (like Akl)ar in after days) to 
])lay it by lam]>-light, and w'as severely 
rebukefl by a, de\out Mussulman for 
being .so devotisl to a mere amuse- 
ment. Other zea1ou.s cAe/^go/z-idayers 
wen* the great Saladin, Jahiluddin 
Mank)>arni of Khwanzm, and Malik 
Bibars, Mari'o I'olo’s “ Bendocquedar 
j Soldan (*i Babylon,” who wais .said 
more tlian once to havi* ]>layed 
changdn at Dam.iseus and at Gairo 
within the sime week. Many illu.s- 
' trious jier-'ons also are mentioned in 
j Asiatic history as having met their 
death by acci(l(*nts in the 7naid(f)i, as 
the (7ma</o"a-lield was e.specially called ; 
e.g. Ivutbiiddin ll»ak of Delhi, who 
j wai.s kilU-d by .Mich a fall at Bahore 
in (m- about.) IriOT. In Makrizi (I. i. 
121) we read of an Amir at the 


ing tin* French with tlie Greek word 
a])T)ear.s Jiot to be known”]. 

The P. forms of the name are 
changdn and chauigdn ; but according 
to the IJahdri 'Ajam (a great. l\*rsian 
dictionary compiled in India, 17()8) the 
primitive form of tin* word is chnlgdn 
from chtd, ‘hent,’ which (a.s to the form) 
is corrohorated hy the. Arabic sawljdn. 
On the other hand, a ])rohahle origin 
of chaugan would he an Indian (Prakrit) 
word, meaning ‘four corners’ [Platts 
gives chaugdna, ‘four-fold’], viz. a.s a 
name for the ])olo-ground. The ch ulgdn 
is possibly a ‘ striving after meaning.’ 
The meanings are according to V idlers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) sncli a 
stick used as a drumstick ; (3) a 
crook from which a steel hall is sus- 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insima, otlierwise called kaukahn [see 
Rlocknumn, Ain, vol. i. plate ix. No. 2 .] ; 


Maiin*bike Gourl. calh‘d HiusTimuddiii 
Lajiii ’A/izi the Jnkdndar (or Lord 
High Polo-.stick). 

It. is not know n wdien the game was 
conveyed to (.\)nstaniinoi>le, hut it 
must have been not later than the 
hegiiiiiing of the 8th ceiituiw.* Tlie 
fnlle.*it <Ie.scri]»tiou of the game iis 
played there, is given hv Johannes 
('innaiiius (c. 1190), who does not 
however givt* the harliarian name : 

“ The winUir now being over and the gloom 
cleared away, ho (the Emi)er()r Manuel 
(/’oinnenii.s) devoted himself to a certain 
sober exorcise which from the first had been 
the eiistom of the Em}>oror.s and their sons 
to praeti.se. This % the manner thereof. 
A party of young men divide into two e<pial 
Iwiiids, and in a flat space which has been 

* The ct>urt- for ehavgdti is ascribed by Codlnus 
(see below) to Theodosius Parvus. This could 
hardly Iw the son of Anradins (a.d. 408*450), but 
rather ITieotlosius III. (710*718). 
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measured out purposely they cast a leather 
ball] in size somewhat like an apple ; and 
setting this in the middle as if it were a 
prize to bo contended for they rush into the 
contest at full speed, each grasping in his 
right hand a stick of moderate length which 
comes suddenly to a broad rounded end, the 
middle of which is closed by a network of 
dried catgut. Then each party strives who 
shall first send the ball beyond the goal 
planted conspicuously on the opposite side, 
for whenever the ball is struck by the netted 
sticks through the goal at either side, that 
gives the victory to the other side. This is 
the kind of game, evidently a slippery and 
dangerous one. For a })layer must be con- 
tinually throwing himself right back, or 
bending to one side or the other, jus he 
turns his horse short, or suddenly dashes 
off at speed, with such strokes and twists as 
are needed to follow up the ball. . . . And 
thus as the Emperor was rushing round in 
furious fashion in this game, it so happened 
that the horse which he rode came violently 
to the ground. He was prostrate below the 
horse, and as he struggled vainly to exlricjite 
himself from its incumbent weight his thigh 
and hand were crushed beneath the saddle 
and much injured. . . .” — In Bonn od. 
l>p. 263-264. 

We see from this ])ass{Xge that at 
HyzaTitium tlie game was played with 
a kind of racket, and not with a polo- 
stie-k. 

We liave not heeii able to liiid an 
instance of the medieval French chi- 
cane in this sense, nor does Littre’s 
Dictionary give any. But Ducange 
states positively that in his time the 
word in this sense survived in Ijaiigiie- 
doc, and there amid he no better 
evidence. From Henschers Ducaivfc 
also w(* borrow a quotation wliich 
shows chucd, used for some game of 
ball, in Frenrh-Latin, surely a form 
of chdugan or chicane. 

The game of ckau<jdn^ the hall {[fu 
or gavt) and the playing-ground 
(rmiddn) afford constJint metaphors in 
Persian literature. 

c, 820. — “If a man dream that ho is on 
horseback along with the King himself, or 
some great personage, and that he strikes 
the ball home, or wins the chukSn {ifroi 
rlvKapi^ei) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable to the success of 
his ball and the dexterity of his horse.” 
Again : “ If the King dream that he has won 
in the dhukfill {bri ^rlvKavLIev) he shall find 
things prosper with hinff *' — The Jheam^ *hfdg- 
nients of Achrnet Ibn Seirim, from a MS. 
Greek version .quoted by Rucawje in OLotig. 
(h'amiatin. 

c. 940. — < ‘onstantino Porphyrogenitus, 
speaking of the rapids of the fjanapru or 
Dniep(n', says : “ 6 ro^o fppay/i6s roffov- 


TOP iffri (TTfpbs Barov rb ttX&tos rov rlvKOiViff- 
TTiplov’* (“The defile in this case is a.‘i 
narrow as the width of the (r/iwA«a-ground,”y 
— IJf Adm. Jmp.f cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iff, 76). 

969. — “Cumquo inquisitionis sedicio non 
modiea petit pro CoustaRtino . . . ex ea 
parte <|ua Zucanifitri magnitudo portenditur, 
Constantimis crines solutus per cancellos 
caput exposuit, suatjue ostonsione populi 
mox tumultum sedavit.”— in 
J*ertz^ Mon. Germ.y iii. 333. 

“. . . he selected certain of his medicines^ 
and drugs, and made a guff-Mick (jaukan?) 
[Burton, *a bat’] with a hollow handle, into 
which he introduced them ; after which . . . 
he wont again to the King . . . and directed 
him to repair to the horse-course, [ind to play 
with the ball and guff~stivh. . . 

Andtnin Nights^ i. 85-86 ; [/bo'^ow., i. 43]. 

c. 1030-40. — “Whenever yon march . . . 
you must lake these people with you, and 
you must . . . not allow them to drink wine 
or to. play at chaughan,”— /Ar//aa/, in 
EUioi^ ii. 1*20. 

1416.™“ Bernardus de Castro novo et 
ntaniulli alii in studio Tholosano stiidentes, 
ad Judum lignoholini sive Chucanixn 
hidenint pro vino ct voleina, qui Indus est 
<^uasi Indus billardi,” &c. MS. (juoted in 
Jletm'hrr.H Drva ng^. 

c. 1420, —“The ^'f\>ha.vi(TriipLov wa.s 
founded by TheodoMiu.s the Lo.ss . . . Basiliu.-. 
the Macedonian extended and levelled the 
'}i^vKavL(rT-i)pLOv." --‘(h^orginn CudiitHS de 
Antiq. Oontant., Bonn od. 81-82. 

1.516.--Barho.sa, speaking of the Mahom- 
modans of (;am)>ay, says; “Saom tarn 
ligeiros e inanhosi^s na sola qne a cavalo 
j«>gaom ha choqua, ho qual jogiio cle-s torn 
antre .sy na coiibi ein one nos teinos ho das 
canas”— (Lisbon od. 271) ; i.e. “They are so 
swift and dexterous in the saddle that they 
play choca on horseback, a game which they 
hold in us iiigh esteem as wo do that of the 
canes” (i.e. iho jei'eed). 

1.560. — “They (the Arabs) are such great 
riders that they ])Iay tenuis on horseback” 
{one Jogdo a choca a caeallu). - TctireirOy 
Itinevurio, od. 1762, p. 369. 

c. 1590.— -“His Majesty also plays at 
Chaugan in dark nights. . . the balls which 
are used at night are set on fire. . . . For 
the sake of adding splendour to the games 
... His Majesty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of the cfoawjdn sticks. 
If one of thorn breaks, any player that geto 
hold of the Dioce.s mav keep them. A tn-i- 
A-^bav'tif 1* 298 ^ [ti. 3031. 

1837.— “Thoganaeofchaughanmentioned 

by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet ; 
it is nothing but ' hockey on horseback,’ and 
is excellent fun.”- Vigne, mJ. A. S. Jimgal, 

In the following I would say, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are (juoted, that cMcane is used in the 
quasi-military sense of taking every 
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j) 08 sil)le advantage of the ground in 
a contest ; 

1761,—“ I do susoect that some of the 
g'reat Ones have had hopes* given to them 
that the Dutch may be induced to join 
ufi in this war against the Spaniards, — 
if such an Event should take place 1 fear 
some sacrifices will be made in the East 
Indies — I pray God my suspicions may be 
without foundation. I think Delays and 
Chioanexy is allowable against those who 
take Advantage of the times, our Distresses, 
and situation.” — Uvj^ihlUhM Holograph 
Letter from Lord Chve^ in India Office 
llecords, IMed Berkeley Square, and in- 
dorsed 27th Deer. 1761. 

1881. — “One would at first sight be in- 
clined to derive the B*rench chic from the 
Bhiglish ‘ cheek ’ ; but it ap^wars that the 
English is itself the derived word, due being 
an old Romance word signifying Jiuesse, or 
subtlety, and forming the rcKjt of our own 
word chicanery.” — Ree.^ Sept. 10, 
p. 326 (Essay on ITrench Slang). ’ 

CHICK, s. 

a. H. — P. diik: a kind of scrocii- 
bliiid made of finely -ajdit bamboo, 
laced witli twine, and often i)aintt*d 
on tlie outer side. It hung or 
framed in doorways or windows, botJj 
in honse.s and in tents. The thing 
[which is de.scribed by Roe,] may 
possibly liave come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovah‘fski\s Mon- 
gol Diet. (2174) Trhik==NatteJ^ The 
Ain (i, 226) lias chigh. Chich are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from (?hina and Japan. Chicks are 
described hy Clavijo in the tents of 
'rimour’s chief wife : 

1404.— “ And this tent had tw(» diwrs, one 
in fron^ of the other, and the first d<H>rs 
were of certain thin coloure<l wands, joined 
on© to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outsido with a texture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven ; and those doors were 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yet enter, whilst those within 
could see those outside, but those outsido 
could not see those who were within.”— 
§ exxvi. 

[1616. — His wives “whoso Curiosity e made 
them breake little holes in a grate of reede 
that hung before it to gaze on mee.” — Sir T. 
Roej Hak. Soc. ii, 321. j 

1678.-— “Gloss is dear, and scarcely pur- 
ohaseable . , . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latiae8/*-./>-yer, 92. 

The pron. cheek is still not uncommon 
English people “The Coach whore 
the Women were was covered with cheeks, 
a sort of hanging Curtain, made with Bents 
variously coloured with Lacker, and Cheo- 
quwed with Paokthred so artificially that 


you see all without, and yourself within 
unperceived. ” — Frger, 83. 

1810.-“ Cheeks or Screens to keep out 
the glare.” — WUliamsotiy V. Af. ii. 43. 

1825. — “The check of the tent prevents 
effejctnally any person from seeing what 
passes within. . . — Hehfr (ed. 1844), 

1. 192. 

b. Short- for chieJeeen, a sum of four 
rupees. This is the Venetian zecchinoy 
cecchmo, or sequin^ a gold coin long 
current on the shores of India, and 
which still frequently turns up in 
trea.sure-trove, and in hoards. In the 
early part of the Ibtli century Nicolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
India, Venetian ducats, i.e. sequins, 
were current (p. 30). And recently, 
in fart in our own day, chick was a 
term in fretpieiit Anglo-Indian use, e.g. 
“ Pll bet you a chick.” 

The word zeerhino is from the Zecca., 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic origin, from sikka, ‘a coining 
die.’ Tlie doulde history^ of this word 
is curious. We liave just seen liow 
in one form, and hy what circuitous 
secular journey, through Egypt, 
Venice, India, it has gained a jilace 
in tlie Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. By 
a direct-er route it has also found a 
distinct place in the same repository 
under the form Sicca (q.v.), and in this 
sha]M* it still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office. It is 
remarkable liow first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civil isiition, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have brought together two words 
identical in origin, after so widely 
divergent a career. 

The seipiin is sometimes called in 
the South sJuindreashy because the 
Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shditdr, or toddy-drawer climbing the 
palm-tree ! [See Burnell^ Linsmoten^ 
i. 243.] (See also VENETIAN.) 

We apprehend tliat- the gambling 
phrases * r/wVfcejr^-stakes ’ and '’chicken- 
Hazard ’ originate in the same word. 

— “ChickiiiOB which be pieces of 
Gold© woorth seuen shillii^s a piece ster- 
ling .” — Caesar Frederici^ in HaJcl. li. 348* 

1608. — “When I was there (at Venice) a 
chiquiney was worth eleven livers and 
twelve sols.”— Crudities^ ii. 68. 

1609. —“ Three or four thousand ohequixui 
wore as pretty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, and so give over.”— P, of Tyre^ 
iv. 2. 

1612.— “The Grand Signiors Custome of 
this Port Moha is worth yearly unto him 
1500 ohicquenes.” — in PurcMasy i. 348. 

[1616. — “ Shoe tooke chickenes and 
royalls for her goods.”— T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. i. 228.] 

1623. — “Shall not be worth a chequin, if 
it were knock’d at an outcry.’' — Reaum. t{‘ 
Flet.i The Maid the Mill^ v. 2. 

1689. — “Pour Thousand Checkins he 
privately tied to the flooks of an Anchor 
under Water.” — (hrngton, 418. 

1711* — “He (the Broker) will charge 32 
JShfdkees per Chequeen when they are not 
worth 31^ in the Bazar.”— 227. 

1727. — “When my Barge landed him, ho 
gave the Cockswain five Zequeens, and 
loaded her back with Poultry and Fruit.” — 
A . Hamilton^ i. 301 ; ed. 1744, i. 303. 

1767. — “Received . . . 

***** 

^^Chequins 5 at 5, Arcot Rs. 25 0 0” 
***** 

Ijord AccoutU of his Voyage to Irulia, 

in Lmig^ 497. 

1866.— 

** Whenever master spends a chick, 

I keep back two rupees, Sir.” 

Trevelyav^ Tlte Uavclc BnngaUm, 

1875. — “‘Can’t do much harm bv losing 
twenty chicks,’ observed the Colonel in 
Anglo-Indian argot,** — The Dllm.nm^ ch. x. 

CHICKEN, ■ s. Embroidery ; 
ddckenwalla, an itinerant dealer in 
embroidered handkerchiefs, jjetticoats, 
and such like. P. chiJdn or ehikiln, 
needlework.’ [At Lucknow, the 
chief centre of the manufacture, this 
embroidery was formerly done in silk ; 
the term is now applied to hand- 
worked flowered muslin. (See Hoey, 
Monograph^ 88 , Yiisuf AU,6d.)] 

CHICEOBE,s. The red-legged part- 
ridge, or its close congener Gaccahis 
chScoTj Gray. It is common in the 
Western Himalaya, in the N. Punjab, 
and in Afghanistan. The francolin of 
Moorcroft^ Travels is really the chickore. 
The name ^pears to be Skt. chakoroy 
and this iisposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested by one of the 
present writers, as from the Mongol 
tsokkoTy ‘dappled or pied’ (a word, 
moreover, which the late Prof. 
Schiefner informed us is only applied 
to horses). The name is sometimes 
applied to other birds. Thus, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, it is applied in 
Ladak to the Snow-cock {Tdroogallus 


HimalayenbiSy Gray), and he app^rs to 
give chd~kor as meaning ‘ white-bird ’ in 
Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘snow chJcor* 
and ‘ strath-c/iiJcor ’ as sportsmen’s 
names for this fine bird. And in 
Bengal Proper the name is applied, 
by local English sportsmen, to the 
large handsome partridge {Ortygomis 
gularisy Tern.) of Eastern Bengal, called 
in H. kaiyah or harirtUar (‘forest 
partridge’). See Jerdoiiy ed. 1877, ii. 
575. Also the birds described in the 
extract from Mr. Abbott below do not 
appear to liave been caccahin (which he 
speaks of in the same journal as ‘red- 
legged juirtridge ’). And the use of 
the word by P(‘rsians (apparently) is 
notable ; it- does not appear in Persian 
dictionaries. There is probably some 
mistake. The birds sj>oken of may 
have Ihhui the Large Sand-grouse 
(Pf erodes- arcudriusy Pal.), which in 
l)otli Persia and Afglianistin is e-alled 
by names nuianing ‘Black-breast.’ 

The belitd’ that tlu^ chickore eiits fire, 
mentioned in tlie (quotation below, is 
probably frf]*u some verbal misconcgfp^ 
lion (quasi (Jtidi-klidr Q. [This is hardly 
probal)le as tlie idea tnat the ])artTidge 
drinks the moou]>eanis is as old as the 
Brahma Vaivarta Puriina : “0 Lord, 
I drink in with the ]iartridges of my 
eyes thy face full of nectar, wliich re- 
sem])]es tlie full moon of autumn.” 
Also see Katha S(writ Sdgcmty t r. by Mr. 
Tawney (ii. 243), who has kindly given 
the abovi‘ references.] Jerdon states 
that the Afghans call the bird tlie 
‘ Fire-eater.’ 

c. 1190. — “. . . pljintiins and fruits, Koils, 
Chakors, j^eacocks, Sarasos, boautit’il to be- 
hold.” — The f^rifJih’dja Jidsaii of Chand 
Rardilly in Ind. Ant. i. 273. 

In the following passfige the wwd 
cator is supposed by the editor to be a 
clerical error for ^aoor or cheuccyr. 

1298.— “The Emperor has had several 
little houses erected in which he keeps in 
mew a huge number of cators, which are 
what wo call the Great Partridge.” — Marco 
Polo (2nd od.), i. 287. 

1520. — “Haidar Alemda,r had l)eon sent 
by me to the Kafers. He met me l^elow the 
Paas of B4dlj, accompanied by some of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of 
wine. While coming down the Pass, he saw 
godigious numbers of Chlkflxa .” — BaheCy 

1814.—“. . . partridges, quails, and a 
bird which is cmled Cupk by the Persians 
I and Afghauns, and the hill Ghikoro by the 
I Indians, and which 1 understand is Imown 
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in Europe by the name of the Greek Part- 
ridge," — W-phimstoiie' 8 Cauhooly ed. 1839, 
i. 192; [“the same bird which is called 
Chicore by the natives and fire-eater by 
the English in Bengal.” — Ihid. ii. 95], 

c, 1816. — “One day in the fort he found 
a hilljpartridge enclosed in a wicker basket. 

. . . Tnis bird is called the chuckoor, and is 
said to eat fire.” — Mrs, i^herwoady A'ldohwg.y 
440, 

1850. — “A flight of birds attracted my 
att(3iition ; I imagine them to bo a species of 
bustard or grouse —black beneath and with 
much white about the wings — they were 
beyond our reach ; the people called them 
Chukord.” — K. Ahhotty Naif'S during a 
Jonrnf'ff in /■‘er.s'/a, in J, R. (intg. Sof\ 

XXV. li. 

GHILAW, n.]). A place on the west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of the 
])earl-fi.shery. The uaiiie is a corrii]>- 
tion of the Tarn, salabhum^ ‘the 
diving ’ ; in Singhalese it is Halavattu. 
The name was commonly ap]>lied hv 
the Portuguese to the wlioh* aggi’ega- 
tloTi of shoals (Baixos de Chilao) in 
the Gulf of Manaav, between Ceylon 
and the coast of Madura, and Tinne- 
velly. 

1 643.— “ Shoals of Chilao.” See (jnobition 
under BEADALA. 

1610. — “ 1j/a pes<jucria de Chilao . . . por 
hazerse antiguamento in un puerto del mis- 
mo nombre en la isla do Soy Ian . , . llamado * 
asi por ista causti ; por (.[ue chilao, eu lengua 
Chongala, , . . quiorc dezir pesf/ueria ." — 
Tf'ij'rira, Pt. ii. 29. 

CHILLUM, 8. H. Mam; “the 
])art of the huHa (see, HOOKA) which 
contains the tol)acc(j and charcoal balls, 
whence it is sometimes loosely used for 
the ])iT]^ itself, or the act o{ smoking 
it” (Wilmn), It is also applied to the 
re]>leni8hment of the bowl, in thesfune 
way as a man asks for “ aiud-her glass.” 
The tobacco, Jis used by the masses in 
the hubble-bubble, is cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with ryoo?-, i.r. 
mohisses, and a little water. Hence 
Actual contact with glowing charcoal 
is needed to keej) it aliglit. 

1781.— “Dressing a hubble-bubble, per 
week at 3 chillnma a day. 

fan 0, duhs 3, ra^h 0.” 

— Prison Experien^'rs in Captivity of Hon, 
«/. lAndsay^ in Lives of IMidsaySy iii*. 

1811. — “They have not the fiame scruples 
for the Chillmu as for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent , . , whereas the very 
proposition for the Hooka gives rise fre- 
miently to the most ridiculous quarrels.”— 
mlvynsy iii. 


1828. — “Every sound was hushed but the ’ 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah^ which had just been 
furnished with amither chillum.” — The Knz- 
zi/ifosh. i. 2. 

i 

1829. — “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke ; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam and surpoose.”— /oAa 
iShipp, ii. 1.59. 

1848. — “Jos however . . . could not think 
of moving till his baggage was cleared, or 
of travelling until he could do so with his 
chillum.” — Vanity Fairy ii. ch. xxiii. 

CHHiLUMBEyM, n.i). A town 
ill S. Arcot, which is the site of a 
famous temple of Siva, properly Shi- 
damhiiram. Etym. obscure. [Garstin 
{Man. S. A rcoty 400) gives the name as 
Chedamhraniy or more correctly Ghitt- 
ambalaniy ‘the atmosphere of wisdom.^] 

1755. — “Scheringham (Seringam), Scha- 
lembron, et Gengy m’offroient ^galement 
la rotraitc aprks bMiuelle je Roiipiroi.s.” — 
Aufjuetil du IVrroii, Zmdav. Disc, Prelim, 
xxviii. 

CHILLUMCHEE, s. ll. cMlamchi, 
also silfcluy and dlpchi, of which chilaw- 
chi is probably a corruption. A basin 
of hrasH Ois in Bengal), or tinned copper 
(as usually in the West and South) 
lor washing hands. The form of the 
word seems Turkish, hut we cannot 
tracx* it. 

1715. - Wo prepared for our first present, 
viz., 1000 gold mohurs . . . the unicorn's 
horn . . . the astoa (0 s-ud chelumgie of 
Manilla work. . . — In Whrelery ii. 246. ,, 

1833. — “Our supper was a peelaw . , . 
when it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
and each wa.shcd his hands and mouth.” — 
/*. (fordoiiy Fragment of the Journal of a 
Taury kc. 

1851.— “ When a chillumchee of water 
soap wa.s provided, ‘Have you no soap?' 

Sir (J. Napier asked ” — Mawson, Indian 

Command of Sir C. Napin\ 

1857. — “ 1 went alone to the B'ort Adju- 
tant, to report my andval, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Bengal army I was 
likely to he posted, 

“ Army ! — regiment ! ’ was the reply. 

* There is no Bengal Army ; ^it is all in 
revolt. , . . Provide yourself with a (mmp- 
bedstead, and a chillumchee, and wait for 
orders.’ 

“ I saluted and left the presence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as to the 
|K)ssible nature and qualities of a chiUuzu* 
ohee, but not venturing to enquire further.” 
— Lt,-Vol, Lenoiny A Fly on the Wh^ely p. 3. 

There is an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which we would not vouch for, that 
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one of the orators on the great Hast- 
ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occasion, as “grasping his cML 
lum in one hand and his cMllumchee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly by 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their servants. In Bombay 
the article has another name. And it 
is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artilleiy, who was full (.»f 
“Presidential” prejudices, that on 
heiiring the Bombay army commended 
by a brother otficer, lie broke out in just, 
wrath : “The Bombay Army ! Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army ! T1 i(*n 

call a chilluznchee a (jinc/yl the 

Beasts I ” 

CHILLY, s. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the pod of red pepper 
{Gaimcum fruticoaam and C. aufinutn, 
Nat. Ord. Solanaceac). There can be 
little doubt that the name, as stated 
by Boutins in the quotation, was taken 
from CJiili in S. America, whence the 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India. 

[1604. — “ Indian pepper. . . . Jn the 
language of Cusco, it is called Ychu, and 
in that of Mexico, chili.” — (jfri)nsion, tr. 
J/Acoski, 11. ir. Indies, I, Bk. iv. 239 {Siitfij'. 
Diet,)] 

1631. — . . oos adderc fructum Hicini 
American!, «piod lada Chili Malaii vocant, 
(juaai dicas Piper c Chile, Brasiliae conter- 
inina rogione.” — J(w. BontH, Dial. V. p. 10. 

Again (lib. vi. cap. 40, ]x 131) Bou- 
tins calls it ^piper ChiUmia^^ and also 
‘Kicinns Braziliensis.’ But hi.s com- 
mentator, Piso, observes that Kicinns 
is quite improper; “vera Piperis si\e 
Capsici Braziliensis species ajqiaret.” 
Bon tins says it was a coinmon custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch- 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, but he found it, in- 
tolerable. 

1848. — “ * Try a chili with it, Mias 
Sharj>,* said Joseph, really interested. 
‘A chili?’ %iid Rebecca, gasping. ‘Oh 
yes \ * . ‘ How fresh and green they 

look,* she .said, and put one into her mouth. 
It was hotter than the curry ; flesh and 
blood could liear it no longer .*’ — VimlUj 
Fair, ch, iii. 

CHIMNEY-GLASS, s. Gaidj^feer’s 
name, on the Bombay side of 
the flower and plant Alla^niandm^^ 
tica {Sir G, Birawood). ^ ' 


CHINA, n.p. The European know- 
ledge of this name in the forms Thinae 
and Sinae goes back nearly to tlie 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by tlu^. })rophet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, but 
we fear the possibility of that referring 
to the Chinese must he abandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhaps, the similar 
a]>plicatioTi of the name Chinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most, 
probable origin of the name — which 
is es'Jentially a name a]>plied by 
foreigners to tlu‘ country — as yet sug- 
gested, is that ])ut forward by Baron 
F. von Hiclitliolen, that it comes from 
Jih-nan^ an old naim^ of Toiigkiug, 
seeing that in Jih-nau lay the only ]«»r1 
which was o])en for foreign trade with 
China at the beginning of our era, and 
that that province was then included 
administratively within the limits of 
China Proper (st‘e Mchfhofm^ China^ i. 
504-510 ; tlu‘ same author’s pa]>ers in 
the Tra'its. of the Lerlin Ccog. Soc. for 
J870 ; and a paper by oimof the]»reMUit 
writers in 7 V^r. R. Geog. Soe.^ Novemlu-i' 
1882.) 

Another theory has been suggested 
by our friend M. Terrien de la Con])ei ie 
in an elal^orate note, of which we can 
but state the general gist. Wliilst. 
he (piite accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Toiigkiug, anciently (‘all(*d 
Ki(fO-ti, ^\asthe hinttujara of Ptulemv s 
authority, he denies that Jih-nan can 
have been tlie origin of Sinae. Tins 
he does on two chief grounds : (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Kiao-chi, but a, 
j>rr)vince a go<)d deal further south, 
corresponding to the modern yi'ovince 
of An {Nghei An e, in the map of M. 
Dutreiiil de Rhins, the ciiiiital of 
whi<lj is about 2" 17' in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This is distinctly stated in 
the Oflicial C(;ogra[)hy of Annam. Ait. 
was one of the twelve ]>rovinces of 
( k)chin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
witJi two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking. Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Cheii- 
Cliing, i.e. Cochin-China. (2) Tliat 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
as indicated liy the Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was NiLnam. It 
is still ju'onoimced in Sinico-Annamite 
(the most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nhut-nam, and in Cantonese 
Yat-imm, M. Terrien further points 
out that the export of Chinese goods, 
and the traffic with the south and 
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west, was for several centuries B.c. 
moiioi)olised by tlie State of Tsen 
(now pronouTKed in Siiiico-Aiinamite 
Chen.^ and in Mandarin Tien\ which 
corresponded to the centre and west of 
modern Yu n -nan. The Sh^-ki of Sze- 
ina Tsien (b.c. 91), and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty atlbrd inter- 
esting inforination on tliis siil)ject. 
When the Emperor Wn-ti, in eon- 
se([uence of (^hang-Kien’s inforination 
brought back from Bactria, stmt envoys 
to lind the rout(‘ followed by the 
tradei's of Shuh {i.r„ Sze-chiien) to 
India, these envoys were detained by 
Tang-Kiang, King of Tsen, who ob- 
ji‘(‘ted to th(;ii' ox])loring trade-routes 
througli his territory, saying haughtily : 
“Has the Han a greater doiiimion tlian 
ours ?” 

M. Terrieii conceives that as tin* 
only commimicali(*n of this Tsen State 
with the Sea would be by the Song-Koi 
Ib, the eni])oriuni of sea-trade with that 
State would l)e at its mouth, viz.at Kiao- 
t i or Kattmai a. Thus, he considers, t he 
name of T.svo?, thi.s ])OW(iffid and arro- 
gant State, the monop<»lisor of trade- 
routes, is in all ]m)bability that which 
s]>read far and wuMe the nanu* of 

/Smuc, llfwat’y and jnvserved its 
}>redoniinance in the mouths of 
foreigner.^, even when, as in the ^nd 
ceiit-ury of our era, the great Empire 
of the Han has extended ov(‘r tlie Delta 
of the Song-Koi. 

This theory needs more considerat ion 
than we cun now gi^e it. But it >vill 
doubtless have, discussion etsewhens 
and it does not distinh Riclithofen’s 
identMication of Kattigara. 

[lh*of. Giles regards the suggestions 
of Ric.hthofen and T. de la (^)U]>erii* 
as mere gueaseij. From a rec'ent re- 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion that the name 
may possibly be derived from the. 
name of a dynasty, 67? ’fa or IVn/, 
which flourishe.d n.c. 255-207, and be- 
came widely know’ii in India, Persia, 
and other Asiatic countries, the final 
a being added by the Portuguese.] 

c. A.D. 80-89. — “Behind this country 
{Ohryse) the aea comes to n. termination 
eomewhere in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is 
a very great city called Thinae, from which 
raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs are 
brought overland through Boctria to Bary- 
gaza., as they are on the other hand by the 
Ganges Biver to Limyrio6. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and few and 


far between are those who come from it. ...” 
— Jilart3 JUn/thraei ; see Mlillor, OeoQ. 
Or. Min. i. 303. ’ 

c. 1,50 — ^“The inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on the east by the Unknown 
Land which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost nices of Asia Minor, the 
Sinae and the natives of Scrice. . . — 

Chtiidiua Bk. vii. ch. 5. 

c. .54.5.—“ The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, but a vast distimeo further off than the 
J*ersian Gulf or that island which the Indians 
call Seledib. 1 , and the Greeks Taprobane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tziniata) is the name 
of the (Country, an<l the Ocean compasses it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
comi)assos Barbari {i.r. the Sornfili Country) 
round to the right. And the Indian philo- 
sophers called Hrachmans tell you that if you 
w^erc to stretch a straight, cord from Tzinitza 
through Persia U) the Homan territory, you 
would ju.st divide the world in halves.” — 
Tojkkj. ('hrid.y Bk. II. 

c. 6U. — “In 641 the King of Magadha 
(Behar, &c.) sent an ambassador with a let- 
ter to the Chinese Court. The cnqKU’or . . . 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the King . . , and to invite his submission. 
The King Shiloyto (Siladitya) was nil aston- 
ishment. ‘ Since time immemorial, ' he asked 
hi-- officer, ‘did ever an ambassador come 
U'om MoJntrliintan . . . The Chinese author 
re.niarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called MohoztiVDJUiii 
tMaha-Chlna-sthaua).” — From CaOuty^ &c,, 
Iwiii. 


781.—“ Adam Priest and Bishop and Pope 
of Tzinesthan. . . . The preachings of our 
F.’ithers to the King of Tzinia.” — Syriac Part 
of the Insrrijititm i>f Sinyauj'u. 

llt.h Century. — The “King of China” 
(B^OiinKtturnsluin) appear® in the of 
l)roviuoe.s and monarchies in the great In- 
scription of the Tanjoro Pagoda. 

1128.—“ China and J/a/aXchina aj *pear in a 
list of places producing silk and other cloths, 
in the Ahhikiahitdrthackwtdmaui of the 
(ffiiilukva King.” — Somrsvaradii\i{MS.)*' Bk. 
HI. ch.‘6. 


1298,— “You nuLstknow the Sea in which 
lie the Islands of those parts is called the 
Sea of Chin. . . . For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say Chin, *tis Manzi 
they mean .” — Marco J*olo, Bk. Ilf. ch. iv. 


♦ It may he well to apjiend liere Uui whole list 
which 1 find on a scrap of paper iu Dr. Biimell’s 
hautt-wTiting (Y) : 

Pohalapura. Anita vata (^Ajihilvad), 

Chinavalll. Sunapura. 

AvaiitikshetTO (Ujja’m). MiMasthiiiia (MvltanX 

Nagarntjana (.NVoapafaw ?) Tot-tideSa. 

PMyadete (Madura). Paiichapattana. 


AlliWUcara. 
iimhaiadvipa (Ceylon). 
^ioM^sthana (! ?). 

Thftnaka (Thanaf) 


China. 

Mahachina. 
Kaliugsdefe 
Country). 
VaflgadeSa (Jkni/al). 


(Telvgu 
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c. 1300. — “Lar^e ships, called in the 
language of Chin ‘ junks,’ bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths. . . — 

Jicuthidiiddin^ in Elliot, i. 69. 

1516. — . . there is the Kingdom of 
Cbinaj which they say is a very extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . , .” — Barbosa^ 204. 

1563. — “Ji. Then Ruelius and Mathiolus 
of Siena say that the best camphor is from 
China, and that the best of all Camphors 
is that purified by a certain barbarian King 
whom they call King (of) China. 

‘*0. Then you may toll Rnelius and 
‘ Mathiolus of Siena that though they are 
so well ac(iuaintod with Greek and Latin, 
there’s no need to make such a show of it 
as to call every body ‘barbarians’ who is 
not of their own race, and that besides this 
they are quite wrong in the fact . . . that 
the King of China does not occupy himself 
with nif^ing camphor, and is in fact one 
of the greatest Kings knowm in the world.” 
— Garcia JJe Orta, f. 45/>. 

c. 1590. — “Near to this is Fcgii, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting 
this to be the capital city.” — ed. 
1800, ii. 4 ; [tr. Jairett, ii. 1191. (Sec 

MACHEEN.) 

CHINA, 8. In the sense of porce- | 
Iain this word (Ohhn, &e.) is used in 
Asiatic lan^iages as \\ ell as in English. 
In English it does not occur in ]\linsh(‘w 
(2nd ed. 1627), though it does in some 
earlier publications. [The earlie.st 
quotation in N.E.D. is from Cogan’x 
Pinto, 1653.] The jdirase China-dii^hes 
as occurring in Drake and in Shaks- 
pere, sho^Vs how tlie word t,ook the 
sense of porcelain in our ow n and (dlier 
languages. The^jdirase China-di.sluH as 
first used wa.s analogous to T'urh'y- 
earpets. Eut in the latter w'e have 
never lost the geographical sense of 
the adjective. In the w ord turfpioises, 
again, the phrase was no doubt origin- 
ally pierres fnrquoim, or the like, and 
here, as in china dikhes, the specific has 
superseded the generic sense. The u.se 
of arah in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china. The w'ord is used 
in the sense of a china dish in Lands 
Arabian Nights, iii. 492; [Burton,!. 

851, — “There is in Chin^ a very fine clay 
^th which they make vases transparent 
like bottles ; water citn bo seen inside of 
them. Thc-se vases are made of clay.” — 
Rrmaud, RHaiims, i. 34. 

“China-ware {aUfakhkhdr 
SlnXy) IS not made except in the cities of 
Zalttoandof SinKaian. . . :^^Ihi BaivJta, 
IV. 256. * 


c. 1.530. — “I was passing one day along 
a street in Damascus, when I saw a slave- 
boy lot fall from his hands a great China 
dish {sahfai win afdxilhkhdr aZ-wnty) which 
they call in that country .sahn. It broke, 
and a crowd grithered round the little Mame- 
luke. liatnki, i. 238. 

c. 1567. — “bo morcantie ch’andauano 
ogn’ anno da Goa a Bezeneger orano molti 
caualH Arabi . . . o anche {te-ze di Chhia, 
zafaran, e scarlatti .” — Cmtre dv' Fedmci, in 
Rdmvaio, iii. 389. 

1.579,--“. . . we mot with one ship more 
louden with liiinen, China silke, and China 
dishes. . . Dixike, World hticowjnissHl, 
in Hak. Soc. 112. 

c. 1.580. — “Usurn vasoruin aureorum ct 
argentoorum Aegyptii rcjccorunt, ubi inur- 
rhina vasji adinvenere ; quae ex India affor- 
untur, et ex ea rcgioiie ciuam Sini vocant, 
ubi conficiuntur ex variis lapidibus, prae- 
cipueqiio ex jaspidc.” — rronp. Aljdnnft, Ft. 
T- p. .55. 

c. 1.590. — “The golrl and silver dishes 
are tied up in red cloths, and those in 
Copper and China (chlnl) in white ones.” — 
A iv, i. 58. 

c. 1603. — . . ns it were in a fruit-dish, 
a dish of some threepence, ycair honours 
have seen such •dishes; they are iu>t China 
dishes, but very good dishes .” — Mnimrt for 
Mrosnrr, ii. 1. 

1608-9."- “A faire China dish (which cost 
niuctie Rupias, or forty-five Kotils of eight) 
was broken.” — JLuvhins, in Rutrfms, i. 220. 

1609.— “Ho bus a lodging in the Strand 
for the purpose, or to watch when ladies 
are gone to the Chjna-houso, or the Ex- 
change, that ho may meet them by chance 
and give them presents. ...” 

“Ay, sir: his wife was the rich China- 
woman, that the courtiers visited so often.” 
— Bru Joii^on, Sihnf Wom<(K, 1. 1. 

161.5.— 

“ . . . Oh had I now my Wishes, 

Sure you should learn Uj make thoi^ China 
Dishes.” 

Doggrel prefixed to (Juryat'a CrodlU^.H, 

c. 1690.-- Kaempfer in his act^ount of the 
Fersian (,'ourt mentions that the department 
whore porcelain and plate dishes, he., were 
kept and cleaned was called Chin>kh&na, 
‘ the China-closet ’ ; and those servants w'ho 
carried in the dishes w'ere called Chinikash. 
—A moen. EroL, p. 125. 

1711. — “Purselaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
are as nocos.sary for Package as Purchase." 
— Lvekyer, 126. < 

1747.— “The Art of Cookery made Plain 
and Easy ; which far Exceeds any Thing 
of the Kind yet Published. By a Lady. 
London. Printed for the Author, and Sold 
hy Mrs. Asburn a China Shop Woman, 
Comer of Fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVII.’’ 
This the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. Glass’s Cookery, as given by G, A. 
Sala, in Illd. News, May 12, 1883. 
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1876. — “Schuyler mentions that the best 
native earthenware in Turkistan is called 
Ghhib and bears a clumsy imittition of a 
Chinese ma]|;)c’' — (see Turkistan^ i. 187.) 

For the following interesting note on 
the Arabic iise we are indebted to 
Professor Kobertson Smith : — 

§lnlya is six)kcn of thus in the Lataifo’l- 
nia’arif of al-Th’alibl, ed. De Jonj?, Leyden, 
1867, a book written in a.D. 990. “The 
Arabs wore wont to call all elej?ant vessels 
and the like Sinlya (i.^. Chinese), whatever 
they really wore, because of the specialty 
of the Chinese in objects of vertu : and this 
usage remains in the common word .smmnd 
(pi. of slnijfa) to the present day.” 

8o in the Tajdriho' t-Omavi of I bn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is said that 
at the wedding of Mamtiri with Bhran “her 
grandmother strew’cd over her 1000 i>earls 
from a sinlya of gold.” In Pigvpt the 
familiar round brass trays used to dine off, 
are now called slult/a (vuigti .yotlt/a)y [the 
.slv% srtii of N. India] and so i.s a ICuropean 
.saucer. 

The expression slnlyat af “A Chinese 
IS quoted again by De (Joeje from 
a ]>oom of Abul-shibl Aganl, xiii. 27. [See 

SNEAKER.] 

• 

[CHINA BEER, .s. Some kind of 
Injiior used in (Miimi, i^tivlnips a variety 
of sah'. 

(161.5. — “ f oarid a iarr of China Beare.” 
— /h\tr*/y i. 31.] 

CHINA-BUCKEER, n.o. One of 

the chief Delta-mtuiths of llie Irawadi 
is so called in marine charts. "NVe have 
not ]>een able, to ascertain the origin <»f 
the name, further tlian that Prof. 
Forchhaminer, in his Notes on the Early 
Hist, mmi Geoy. of Br, lUtnua (p. 16), 
states that the country between Ran- 
goon and Haasein, i.e. oii the w’est of 
the Rangoon River, ])ore the name of 
Pokhara, of whicdi Ihiekeer is a coitu]>- 
tiori. This does not exjdain the China, 

CHINA-ROOT, s. A once fainou.s 
drug, known as Radix Chirvae and 
Taber Ghinae^ being the tuber of 
various species of Smilax (N. 0. Smi- 
laceae, the same to which sarsiiparilla 
belongs). ' It was said to have been 
used wdth good effect on Charles V. 
when suffering from gout, and acquired 
a gi’eat repute. It was also much used 
in the same way as sarsaparilla. It is 
now q^uite obsolete in England, but is 
still held in esteem in the native 
pharmacopoeias of China and India. 


1563. — “7?. I wish to take to Portugal 
^me of the Boot or Wood of China, sinco 
it is not a contraband drug. . . . 

“ O. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, presumed to be on 
the confines of Muscovy . . . and because 
in all tho.se regions, both in China and in 
Japan, there exists the m<yrho napolitanoy 
the merciful God hath willed to give them 
this root for remedy, and with it the good 
physicians there know well the treatment.’^ 
— GWc/Vq f. 177. 

c. 1590. — “Hircar Hilhet is very moun- 
tfiinouH. . . . China-Root {vhob-chinl) is 
produced here in great plenty, which was 
but lately di.scovered by some Turks.” — 
Ay fen, Ahb., by Ofadwin^ ii. 10 ; [ed. Jarretty 
ii. 124]. 

1.598, — “ I'he roote of China is commonlio 
vsed among the Egyptians . . . specially 
for a consumption, for the which they seeth 
the rooto China in broth of a hoime or cocke, 
whereby they become whole and fairo of 
face.” — Ih\ Patndani/a, in hinschottHy 124, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 112], 

c. 1610. — “Quant k la verole. . . , Ils la 
giieriasent sans suer avec du bois d’Eschine^ 
. . .” — Pyrard de Lacaly ii. 9 (ed. 1679)^ 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 13 ; also .see i. 182]. 

jc. 1690. — “The caravans returned with 
musk, China-wood {hois de Vhine ),** — 
Herniefy cd. i’iotdahfe, p. 425.] 

CHINAPATAM, n.p. A name 
sometimes given by the natives to 
Madias. Tlie name is now written 
t^hennai- Shenna-ppatanamy Tam., in TeL 
ChennapattanaviUy and the following is 
the origin of that name according to 
the .<«tatement given in W. Hamilton’s 
Hindostan. „ 

On “thi.s part of the (k>ast of Coromandel 
. . . tlio English . . . fKis.sessed no fixed 
c.'?tablishmcnt until A.D, 1B39, in which year, 
on the 1st of March, a grant was received 
from the de.sceridauts uf the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijaiiagur, then reigning at Chander- 
gherry, for the erection of a fort. Thi.s 
(iocument from Sreo Bung Bixyeel expressly 
enjoins, that the town and fvirt to be erected 
.'it Madras .shall bo callod after his own 
name, <Sref Rtiuoa Rayapatum ; but the local 
governor or Naik, Damorla VoncaUidri, who 
first invited Mr. Francis Day, the chief of 
Armagon, to remove to Madras, had pre- 
viously intimated to him that he would 
have the new English establishment founded 
in the niiine of his father Chenuappa, and 
the name of Chenuppapatam continues to be 
univor.sally applied to the town of Madras 
bv the natives of .i that division of the south 
ot India named Dnivida.” — (Vol. ii. p. 413). 

Dr. Burnell doubted this origin of 
the name, and considered that the 
ewitual name could hardly have been 
formed from that of Chenappa. It is 
possible that some name similar to 
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Cliinapatan was borne by tlie place 
previously. It will be seen under 
MADRAS that Barrt)S curiously connects 
the Chinese with St. Thomd. To this 
may be added this passage from the 
English translation of Mendomh China, 
the original of which was published in 
1585, the translation bv R. Parke in 
1588 

“ ► . . it is plainnly seeno that they did 
come with the shi}>ping vnto tlio Indies . . . 
so that at this day there is great memory 
of them in the J lands Philippinas and on the 
cost of Coromande, which is the cost against 
the Kingdome of Norsinga towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted (Vngala ) ; whereas is a 
toion called vnto this dag the Soilo of the 
Chinos /hr that they did reedijie and make the 
same " — (i. 94). 

I strongly suspect that this was 
Chinapatmn, or Madras. [On lliti other 
hand, the p()])iilar derivation is ac- 
cepted ill the Madras Gloss., p. 163. 
Jhe gold plate containing the grant, of 
Sri Kaiiga Paja is said to luwe been 
kept by the English for more than a 
century, till its loss in 1746 at the 
capture of Madras by tlie French. — 
(Wh^xler, Early Rec., 49). J 

1780. — “Ihe Nawaub sent him to Cheena 
PattitB (Madras) under the escort of a small 
party of light Cavalry.”—//, of Ifydur Rad, 

CHINCHEW, CHINCHEO, n.p. 
A port of Fuhkien in (hina. Some 
aniDiguity exi.stK as to the application 
of the nahie. Tn Englisli charts the 
name is now attached to the ancient 
and famous ])()rt of Oliwan-chau-fu 
(Thsio'fuin-chdou-fon of French writers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other 
medieval travellers. But the Chin- 
cheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
to this day, and tlie Ghinchew of older 
Ei^lish books, is, as Mr. (4, Pliillips 
])ointed out some year.s ago, not Chwan- 
chau-fu, but GJmng-chau-fu, distant 
from the former some 80 m. in a 
direct line, and about 140 by naviga- 
tion. The province of Fuhkien is 
often called Ghinchio by the early 
Jesuit writers, (haugchau and it.s 
dependencies seem to have constituted 
the ]>ort8 of Fuhkien with which 
Macao and Manilla communicated, 
and hence apparently they applied 
the ^me name to the port and the 
province, though Cliang-chau was never 
official capital of Fukhien (see 
Encyc. Britann., 9th ed. s.v. and refer- 


ences there). CMncheos is used for 
“people of Fuhkien” in a quotation 
under COMPOUND. 

1517. — “. . . in another place called 
Chincheo, where the people were much 
richer than in Canton {Oantdo). From that 
city used every year, before our j^oople came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaca 4 junks loaded 
wuth gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India.” -Conra, ii. 629. 

CHIN-CHIN. In the “pigeon 
English ” of Chinese poits this signi- 
lies ‘salutation, com])linieut.s,’ or ‘to 
Siilute,’ and is much used by English- 
men a.s slang in sueh senses. It is a 
eorrujition of the Chinese tdirase tfmy- 
tfing, Pekingese vhHny-clvimj, a term 
of salutation answering to ‘lliank-you,^ 
‘adieu.’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin joss means religious wc>rship 
of any kind (see JOSS). It is curious 
that the yihrase occurs in a quaint 
story tA>ld to William of llubrnck by a 
Chinese ])riest whom he met at the Court 
of the Great Kaan (see below). And it 
is equally ren^xrkable to lind the same 
story related with .singular closenevss of 
corres])oiidence out of “the Chinese 
hooks of Geogra])hy” hy Francesco 
Carlet ti, 350 years later (in 1600). He 
calls the creatures Zinzin {Ragiona- 
'nicnil di F. 0 ., ])]>. 138-9). 

1253. — “One <lay there sate by mo a cer- 
tain priest of ( 'at luiy,* dressed in a red cloth 
of exquisite colour, and wiieri 1 asked him 
vrheuco they got such a dye, ho told mo how 
in the eastern parts of Cath.ay there were 
lofty cliffs on which dw^olt certain creatures 
in all things partaking of human form, ex- 
cept that their knees did not l^end. . . . 
The huntsmen go thither, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in life rocks 
w'hich they fill wdth this beer. . . . Then 
they hide themselves and tlie.se creatures 
come out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘Chin Chin.’” — Itinnarlim, 
in Rec. de Voyages, &c., iv. 328. 

Probably sfimc form of this plirjise 
is intendctl in the word used by Pinto 
in the following paHsage, whicli Cogan 
leaves untranslatea : — 

c. 1640. —“So after we had .saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 
they went and anchored by the shore ” (in 
orig. '■'‘df^pois de se fazerem as sm^ e as 
nassas salvos a Charachina cenno entre este 
genie se cust'ttma.*')—‘ln Cogan, ji. 56 ; in 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

1795.— “The two junior members of the 
Chinese deputation came at the appointed 
hour, ... On entering the door of the 
marquee they Ixith made an abrupt stop, 
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and resisted all solicitation to advance to 
chairs that had been prepared for them, 
until T should first bo seated ; in this 
dilemma, Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
t^hina, advised me what was to bo done ; I 
immediately seized on the foremost, w'hilst 
the Doctor himself grappled with the 
second ; thus wo soon fixed them in their 
seats, both ])arties during the struggle, re- 
peating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the Chinese 
term of salutation.” — Rm/jassj/ to 
J viij 296. 

1829. — “One of the (^hinese servants 
came to mo and said, ‘ Mr. Talbot chin- 
chin you come down.’ ”—7’/^^ Fankaw at 
Canton^ p. 20. 

1880. — “But far from thinking it any 
shame to deface onr beautiful language, 
the English seem to glory in its distortion, 
find will often ask one another to come to 
‘chow-chow’ instead of dinner; and send 
their ‘chin-chin,’ even in letters, rather 
tlian their comi)linionts ; most of them ig- 
norant of the fact that ^ chow-cfH^r ' is no 
more (,^hinese than it is Hebrew ; that 
WJun-cJu'n,’ though an expression used hy 
the Chinese, does not in its true meaning 
come near to the ‘good-bye, old follow,’ for 
’v>hich it is often used, or the compliments 
for which it is froipiently sub.stiluted.”- - ir. 
ti'iff, /UciT of (r olden l^and, i. 150 : led. 1H83, 
!'• 41 J. 

CHINSUBA, 11 .] >. A town on tlie 
Hoogly River, 26 miles alxive (^ilcutla, 
on the west Itank, winch was the seat 
of a Dutch .seltieiuent and faelorv 
down to 1824, when it was ceded to 
us liy the Treaty of Jiondon, under 
whicli the Dutch gave iij) ]\Ialaeea and 
their settlements in continental India, 
Nshilst we witlidrew from Sumatra, 
['file iilae.e gave its name to a kind of 
cloth, Cliwechums (see PIECE-GOODS).] 

1684. — ‘•This day between 3 and 6 o’clock 
m the Aftcnuxin, (Vipt. Richardson and his 
Sergeant, came b) my house in yc Chin* 
chera, and brought mo this following message 
from ye President. . . l)iar\f^ 

Jlak, Soc. i. 166, 

1705. — “ Ija D)ge appellee Ohamdorimgor 
cst une tr^»a-bello Maison sitiulo sur lo Iwird 
d’lm doH bras du flouvc de Cange. ... A 
line lioue de la Loge il y a uno grande Ville 
appellee Chinchurat. . . .” — 64-65. 

1726. — “The place where our Didge (or 
Factory) is is profierly called Sinternu f f.r. 
flhinsuraj and not Hixigli (which i.s the 
name of the village).”-— v. 162. 

1727. — “ Chinohuxa, whore the Dutch 
Emporium stands . . . the Factors have 
a groat many good Houses standing jdoas- 
antly on the River-Side ; and all of them 
have pretty Gardens,” — A. Hamilton, ii, 20; 

1744, il. 18, 

[1763. — “ Bhinahnra,” See quotation 
under CALCtJTTA.J 


OHINTS, CHINCH, s. A bug. 
This word is now (piite obsolete both in 
India and in England. It is a corru])- 
tion of the Portuguese chinche^ which 
again is from cirnex. Mrs. Trollope, 
in her once famous hook on the Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of a siqiposed instance of 
affected sqiieamisliiiess in American 
ladies, who used the word chinUes in- 
.stead of bags. But she was ignorant 
of the fact, that ehinU was an old and 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘hug’ being originally 
but a figurative (and perhaps a polite) 
term, ‘an object of disgust and 
lioiTor’ {Wedgwood). Tims the case 
was exactly the op])osite of what she 
(‘hose to imagine ; chiiits was the re^il 
name, hug thi‘ more or less affected 
eu]>honism. 

1616. — “In the night wc were likewise 
very much disfpiiuted with another sort, 
called like our Gnats, but 

some- what less : and in that season we 
were very inueli troubled with ChinclieB, 
another sort of little troublesome and offen- 
sive creatures, like little Tikes: and these 
annoyed us two wayes ; as first by their 
biting and stinging, and then by their stink.” 
— Terry, ed. 166.5, p. 372 ; fed. 1777, p. 117). 

1615.— “. . . for the most part the bed- 
steads ill Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is impossible to kooi)e the wooden 
ones from the cbimices .” — Ecehjns Diary. 
Sept. 29. 

1673. — . . Our Bodies broke out into 
small fiery l*imi>1es . . . augmented by 
Muskeetoo - Bites, and Chinees raising 
Blisters on us.” — Fryer. 35. 

,, “Chints are venomous, and if 
s<pieezed leave a most Poysonuiis Stench.” 
—Jbld. 189. 

CHINTZ, s. A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth ; Port. chiUx ; Mahr. chit. 
and H. chint. The w’t)rd in this last 
form occurs (c. 1596) in the ylZa-i-A/c- 
hnri (i. 95). It come.s apparently from 
the Skt. chitra. * variegated, s])eckled.’ 
The best chmtzes were bought on the 
Madras coast, at Ma.sulipatam and 
Sadras. Tlie French form of the word 
is chite. wliicli has suggested the possi- 
hility of our sheet being of the same 
origin. But chite is apijarently of 
Indian origin, through the Portuguese, 
whilst shsef is much older than the 
Portuguese communication with India. 
Thus (1450) in Sir T. Cumberworth’s 
will he directs his “ wreched body to be 
beryd in a chitte with owte any kyste ” 
{Acxuiem/y, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 230). 
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The resemblance to the Indian forms 
in this is very curious. 

1614.—“. . . chintz and chadors. . . 

— Peytorty in Purchasy i. 530. 

[1616. — “3 per Chint bramport.” — Cocls'.^ 
Dmnfy i. 171. 

[1623. — “Linnon stamp’d with works of 
sundry colours (which they call cit).” — P. 
della VaUfy Hak. Soc. i. 45.J 

1653.— “Chites en Indou signifie des 
toilles imprime^s .” — Jje hi HovUaye-lf’-irvuZy 

od. 1647, p. 536. 

c. 1666. — “Le principal trafic des Hol- 
landois h, Amedabad, ost de chites, qui sont 
de toiles peintes .” — Thmutoty v. 35. In the 
English version (1687) this is written schites 
(iv. ch. V.). 

1676. — “ Chites or Painted Calicut«<, which 
they call Galniemlai'y that is done with a 
pencil, are made in the Kingdom of (Job 
conda. and particularly about Ma^auli- 
— Tairratery E.T., p. 126; [ed. Bally 

li. 4]. 

1725. — “The returns that arc injurious 
to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought 
silks, stuffs, of herba, and barks.” — 

JSeio Vmfage round the World. Ucr/.s, Oxford, 
1840, p.‘l61. 

1726. — “The Warehouse Keeper reported 
to the Board, that the chintzes, being 
brought from painting, had been examined 
at the sorting godown, and that it was the 
general opinion that both the cloth and the 
paint, ings were worse than the musters.” — 
In WheehTy ii. 407. 

c. 1733.— 

“ No, let a channing chintz and Brussels 
lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my life- 
less face.” 

Pofjfy Moral Bmu/Sy i. 248. 

“ And, when she sees her friend in deep 
despair, 

Observes how much a Chintz exceeds 
Mohair. ...” 

JlmL ii. 170. 

1817.—“ Blue dloths, and chintzes in 
particular, have always formed an extensive 
article of import from Western India.” — 
Jtajfflejiy H. of Javtty i. 86 ; [2nd od. i. 95, 
and comp. i. 190]. 

In the earlier books about India some 
kind of chintz is often termed pintado 
(q.v.). See the phraseology in the 
quotation from Wheeler above. 

Thus exi>ort from India to Europe 
lias long ceased. When one of the 
])resent writers was Sub-Collector of 
the Madras District (1860-67), chintzes 
were still figured hy an old man at 
Sadras, who had been taught hy the 
Dutch, the cambric lieing furnished to 
him by a Madras Ohetty (q.v.). He is 


now dead, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to be"^ bad.* Ine former 
chintz manufactures of PiSHcat are 
mentioned by Gorreiiy Lendas^ ii. 2, 
p. 567. Havart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
gives a good descjuption <^f the process 
of painting these cloths, which he calls 
chitsen (iii. 13). There is also a ^very 
complete account in the Lettres Ediji- 
anteSy xiv. 116 mjq. 

In Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very peculiar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manufactured by women, 
under the name of batik. 

CHIPE, s. In Portuguese use, f 1*0111 
Tamil shijgdy ‘an oyster.’ The pearl- 
oysters taken in the pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorin and Maiiar. 

[1602. — “And ibo li'^hers on that coast 
gave him as tribute ono day’s oystcr.s [hum 
fha de chipo), that is the result of one day’s 
pearl hshmg.”— f Dec. 7, Bk. VI 11. 
ch. ii.] 

1685. — “^'he chipe. for so they call those 


* I leave this jiassage as Ur. Burnell wrote it. 
But though liiniivd to a H}»ecilic locality, of which 
1 doubt not it was true, it conveys an idea of the 
entire extinction ot the ancient chintz product ion 
whicli I Inid is not just iIumI hy the facts, as Hhowq 
in a most interesting letter from Mr. Purdon 
Claikc, C.H. 1., of the India Museum. One kind 
IS still made at Masulipatain, under the super- 
intendence of rersian merchants, to .supply the 
Ispahan market and the “Moghul'’ traders at 
Bombay. At Ihilicat very peculiai chintzes are 
inaile, wdiieb are entiiely Kahun Kurl work, or 
huiid-jiainted (ajqiarently the w<»r<l now used in- 
stead of the ('almendur of 'ravernUT, — seeuboNC, 
and under CALAMANDER). This is a w'ork 
of infinite labour, us the ground has to be stopped 
off with wax almost as many times as there aro 
colours used. At Combaconum Saroi^s (rp v.) aro 
printed for the Htruits. Very^ bolrl printing is aoiio 
at Walajrqxit in N. Arcot, for sale to the Moslem at 
lly'derahad and Bangalore. 

An anecdote is told me by Mr. Clarke which 
indicates a caution as to more things than chintz 
printing. Uiie particular kind of chintz met with 
in B. ln<ha, he was assuml by the vendor, was 

printed at W ; but he did not recognize the 

locality. Shortly afterwards, visiting for the 
second time the city of X. (wo will call it), where 
he had already been assured by the collector's 
native aids that there was no such manufacture, 
and showing the stuff, with the stabunent of its 

being made at W , ‘ Why,’ wiid the collector, 

‘that is where I live!’ Immediately behind hia 
bungalow was a small bazar, and in this the work 
was found going on, though on a small scale. 

Just so we shall often find persons “who have 
been in India, and on the spot” — asseverating that 
at such and such a place there are no missions or 
no converts ; whilst those wlio have cared to know, 
know better.— (H. Y.) 

(For Indian chintzes, see Porbfis Watson, Ttadile 
ManufactwrtBy PO Bcqq. ; Mukharji, Art Manu- 
faetures of Iridia, 848 (leqq. ; B. fl. Hadi, Mm. on 
DyeB and Dyeing in the N.W.D. cmd Ondhy 44 
Beqq . ; lYaiicis, Mon. on Pvgii^ab Cotton IndnBtryy 6.) 
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oysters which their boats are wont to fish.” 
— JtibeirOf f. 63. 

1710.—“ Some of the^ oysters or chepls, 
as the nafipfes call them, produce pearls, but 
such are rare, the greater part producing ! 
only seed pearls {aljofras) [see ALJOFAR]. ’ 
aSousci, Ormite ( ■om/nist. ii. 243. 

CHIRETTA, s. H. rhmntd, Mahr. 
hirdltd. A Himalayan herbaceous 
plant of the order Gentianarme {ihverfm 
CJiiratay Ham. ; Ofhelia Chirata, 
Grieshach ; Gentiana Chirayita^ Roxh. ; 
Agathdea Mrayia^ Don.), the dritMl 
twigs of which, infused, afford a pure 
hitter tonic and febrifuge. Its 8kt. 
name ‘the latter ])lant of 

the Kirdtas^* refei'S its discovery to that 
peSbple, an ex tmisively-di (fused forest 
tribe, east and north-east of Bengal, 
the Kifipadai of the Perij)lus, and the 
])eoi)le of tlie Kt^pddia of Ptolemy. 
Tlier(‘ is no indication of its having 
l»een known to G. de Orta. 

[1773. — “ AV Meg in Bengal ; Great in 
Bombay. . . . Jt is uxecssivcly bitter, and 
given UK a stomachic and verimfiige.” — /r<.% 

471.] 

1820.- “They also give a bitter decoction 
of the necm {Me! at aztuhradda) and che- 
reeta.”— /l<r. <g'ihe Tovunthtp of Lanyy in 
Trans. Lit. Sor. of lloinhaify ii. ‘232. 

^ 187'i. - “Chiretta has long been held in 
esteem by the Ilindus. ... In Kngland 
it Ixjgari U) attrat‘t sonic attention about 
1829; and in 1839 was introduced into the 
Kdinburgli Phannac(iip(eia. 'I'he i)lant was 
fir>t described by Roxburgh in 1814.” — 
Jfanlmry a/at L'Jtlekiytr, 392. 

CHIT, CHITTY, s. A letter or 
note ; also a certiiicate given to a 
servant, <fr the like ; a pa.ss. H. chitthl ; 
Mahr. chitfl. [Skt. cJatriXy ‘marked.’] 
Tile Indian Portuguese also use chito 
for mrito {Blnteau, 8tij)} dement). The 
Tamil ])eople use shU for a ticket, or 
for a playing-card. 

1673. — “I sent one of our (hiides, with 
his Master’s Chitty, or Pas.s, to the (loveru- 
nor, who received it kindly .” — Fryer y 126. 

[1757. — “If Mr. Ives is not too busio to 
honour thi.s chitt which nothing but the 
greatest un©a«ine.s.s could draw from mo.” — 
/w,v, 134.] 

1785. *—“ . . . . Those Ladies and Gonilo- 
men who wish to be taught that polite Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his terras 
by sending a Chit. . . — In Seton-Karvy 
!• 114, 

1786. —“ You are to sell rice, &c., to every 
^nerchant from Muscat who brings you a 
^hitty from Meor K&ziin.” — Ttpjpoo*s LetterSy 


1787. — “Mrs, Arend . . . will wait ujxin 
any Lady at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her in 
Chuttawala Gully, opposite Mr. Motto’s 
old house, Tiretta’s bazar,” — Advt. in 

tSefoit-Kairy i. 226. 

1794. — “The petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
here .” — Hugh Boyd, 147. 

1829.- -“He wanted a chithce or note, 
ff>r this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven ; the very Drum-major writes 
me a note to toll me about the mailH.” — 
Mem. of Vol. Mountain, ‘2nd ed., 80. 

1839.— -“A thorough Madras lady . . . 
receives a number of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin with 
Mrs. C.y unless Mrs. D. comes to tiffin wdth 
her, and writc.s some dozens of chits. . . . 
I’hese inces.sant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption, but the ladies seem ti> 
like them .” — Letters front Madras, 284, 

CHITCHKY, s. A curried vege- 
table mixture, often served and eaten 
with meat curry. Prr)perly Beiig. 
chh/'chhl. 

187.5.— “. . . Chhenchki, usually called 
tarkdrt in the Vardhamana Di.strict, a sort 
of hodge-podge consisting of potatoes, 
brinjals, and tender stalks. . , .''--Gocinda 
S//ma/t(a, i. 59. 

CHITTAGONG, u.]L A town, 
]K>rt, and di.strii't of Eastern Bengal, 
properly written Ch(ttgcf7iw {see. PORTO 
PIQUENO). Chittagong u.pi>etirs to be 
tlie City of Bemjala of Varthema and 
some of the early Portuguese. (See 
BANDEL. BENGAL). 

c. 1316. —“The tirst city of Bengal that 
wo entered was Sudk&W&Xl, a great place 
sitiuitcd on tho shore of the great Sea.” — 
]b)i Batuta. iv. 212. 

15,52. -'“In the mouths of tho two arms 
of the Ganges outer two*notable rivers, one 
tho east, and one on the west side, 
both bounding this kingdom (of Beripil) ; tho 
one of those our people call the Kiver of 
Chatigam, because it enters the Kastorri 
estuary of tho Ganges at a city of tliat 
name, which is the most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the tniffic of all that 
Eastern region.” — De Barros, Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. i. 

[ 1 586.— ‘ ‘ Satagam. ’ ’ Sec quotation under 

HING.] 

ll)91. — “So also they inform me that 
Antonio do Sousa Goudinho has served me 
well in Bejngnalla, and that he has made 
tributary to this state tho Isle of Sundiva^ 
and has taken the fortress of Chatagufto by 
force of arms.” — King\^ Ijetier, in Archimo 
Port. Orient., fasc. iii. 257, 
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1598. — “From this River Etistward 50 
miles lyeth the towne of Chatigan, which 
is the chief towne of Bengala.” — Lhischotni, 
ch. xvi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 94'|.* 

c. 1610.— Pyrard do la Val has Chartican, 

i. 234 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 326]. 

1727.— “Chittagoimg, or, as the Portu- 
gnese call it, Xatigam, about 50 Leagues 
below Dacca.” — ^1. IlarnilUm^ ii. 24 ; od. 1/44, 

ii. 22. 

17— .— “Chittigan” in Ormo (reprint), 
ii. 14. 

1786.— “The province of Chatigan (vul- 
garly Chittagong) is a noble hold for a 
naturalist. It is so called, I believe, from 
the chatagA which is the most beautiful little 
bird I oversaw.” — Sir IF. Jones^ ii. 101. 

Elsewhere (p. 81) he calls it a 
“ Montpelier.” The derivation given 
hy this illustrious scholar is more 
than questionable. The name seems 
to be really a form of the San.skrit 
CItaturgrdma { — Tetrapolis\ [or accord- 
ing to others of Saptagrdma^ ‘seven 
villages’], and it is curious that near 
this position Ptolemy has a Pentapolis, 
very probably the same place. Ghat nr- 
grdrn/i is still the name of a town in 
CVylon, lat. 6^ long. 81°. 

CHITTLEDEOOG, n.]). A fort 
S.W. of Jiellary ; pr<>}>erly CJiitra 
Dargam, Red Hill (or Hill- Fort, or 
P picture.sque fort’]) called by the 
Mahoniinedans Clutakhiry ((1 P. B.). 

CHITTOBE, n.p. ChUor, or Chltor- 
garh, a very ancient and famous rock 
fortress in the Rajput State of Mewar. 
It is almost certainly the Tidrovpa of 
Ptolemy (vii. 1). 

1 533. — ‘ ‘ Badour (i. c. Bahadur Shah ) 
... in Champanel . . . sent to carry off 
a quantity of powder and .sliot and stores b>r 
the attack on Chitor, which (jccasioned s()nie 
delay because the distance was so great.” — 
Gorrea^ iii. 506. 

1615. — “The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Thomas Coryat, who had passed into 
India on foote, flue course to Cjrtor, an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appeares a Tombe (Towne?) of wonderfull 
magnificence. . . .” — Sir Tkoinas Roe, in 


* There is no rfason to suppose that Linschoten 
had himself been to Chittagong. My friend, Or. 
Burnell, in his (]>osthumous) edition of Ijinschoten 
for the Hakluyt Society has confounded Chdtigam 
nUlns passage with Satgaonr-Bee Porto Piqueno 

t The chdtak which figures in Hindu poetry, is, 
according to the dictionaries, Cumhis melanole itcos, 
which must be the pled cuckoo, Coccystes melano- 
Imcns, Gm., in Jerdon ; but this surely cannot be 
Sir William’s “most beautiful little bird he ever 
saw"? 


Purchus, i. 540 ; [Uak. 8<x}. i. 102 ; “Cetor” 
ini. Ill, “Chylior” in ii. 540j. 

[1813. — “. . ..a tribute . . . imposed by 
Muhadajee Seendhiya for the restitution of 
Chuetol^gurh, which he had conquered 
from the liana.” — Broughton, Letters, ed. 
1892, p. 175.] 

CHOBDAR, s. H. from P. c/io5- 
ddr^ ‘a stick-bc.arcr.’ A frequent at- 
tendant of Indian nobles, and in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank. They an* still a jiarl, of the 
st-ate of tin* Viceroy, Governors, and 
Judges of the High Courts. The 
ehohdars (’any a stall overlaid with 
silver. 

1442. — “At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdars . . . drawn up in line.” — Abdnr- 
Ruzzfd, in Judut in thr AT. (^rnt. 25. 

1673. — “If he (the President) move out 
of his CTiainbcr, the Silver Stares wait on 
him.” — Prgrr, 68. 

1701. — “. . . Yesterday, of his own 
accord, he told our Linguists that he had 
sent four Chobdars and 2.5 men, as a safe- 
guard.”— lii Whrfler, i, 371. 

1788.— “Chubddr . . . Among the Na- 
bobs he pnA’laims their praises aloud, as he 
nms before their j>jilankeons.” - Vu- 

rahnlury (Stockdale’s). 

1793.— “They said a Chubdar, with a 
silverstick, one of the Sultan’s inessougors 
of justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were confined, to the jaiblic 
Ba'/.ar, where their hands were cut off.” — 
]>irom, yarratire, 23.5. 

1798. — “The chief’s Chobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
opinion of those messengers.” — (7. Forsler\ 
Travels, i. 222. 

1810. — “While we were seated at 
breakfast, we were surprised by the en- 
trance of a Choabdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persems of ccLisequence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
kee})S silence at tlic doors of their apart- 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name,” — Marla GraJtam, 57. 

Ibis usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were ihup-ddr, 
‘silence-keeper,’ a hardly possible hybrid. 

OHOBWA, s. Burmese Tmubwa^ 
Siamese Clmo, ‘jirince, king,’ also 
Ghaohpd (compounded with hpa, 
‘heaven’), and in Cushing’s Shan 
Dicty. and cacography, sow, ‘ lord, 
master,’ sowhpa, a ‘hereditary prince.’ 
The word chu-hu, for ‘ chief,’ is found 
applied among tribes of Kwang-si, akin 
to the Shans, in a.d. 1150 {Prof, T. de 
la Coujjerie), The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
of Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 
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1795.—“ After them came the Chobwaas, 
or petty tributtiry princes: these are per- 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their conquests over the vast terri- 
tories which they now possess, had held 
small independent sovereignties which they 
wore able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese.” — 

366. 

1819.— “All that tract of land . . . is in- 
habited by a numerous nation called Sciam, 
who are the same as the Laos. Their king- 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zabo^ or petty 
princes . ” — SaugtrmanOy 34. 

18.5r>. — “The Tsaubwas of all these prin- 
cipalities, oven whore most ab.soliitoly under 
Ava, retain all the forms and api>iirtenaaces 
royalty.” — P kA’, to AvUy 303. 

[1890. — “The succession to the throne 
primarily depends ujion the [>erson cho.sen 
by the court and people being of pnnccly 
descent — all such are called chow or prince.” 
—Ilallet, J Thousand Allies Oil an Klqyhant, 
p. 32.] 

GHOGA, s. Turki choghd. A long 
sleeved garment, like a dressing-gown 
(a puri>ose for wliicli Eurojieans often 
make n.se of it). It is ])foperly an 
Afghan form of dress, and i.s generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
slioulders. In Bokhara the word is 
ii.sed for a furred robe. [“ In 'Pibetan 
ch^iha ; in Turki It is variously 

l>i’onouneed chiiha^ jnha or choijha in 
Asia, and shuha or shnbbi in ihissia” 
{J.R.A.S., N.S. XXIll. 122)]. 

1883. — “We do not hear of ‘ shirt-.sleovcs ’ 
in connection with floury (Lawronco), .so 
often as in John’s ca.so ; wo believe his 
favourite dishabille was an Afghan choga, 
which lik^ charity covered a multitude of 
sins.” — Qii. No. 310, on Life of Lord, 

Lairrencey p. 303. 

CHOKIDAB, s. A watchman. 
Derivative in Persian form from 
Choky. The word is usually a])]>lied 
to a piivate watclnuaii ; in some ])arts 
of India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded as a sort of blackmail to 
ensure one’s property. [In N. India 
the village uJiauklddr is the rural 
]x)liceman, and he is also employed 
for watch and ward in the smaller 
towns.] 

1689.— “And the Day following the Cho- 
^dars, or Souldiers were remov’d from 
before our f’^vington, 416. 

1810.— “The chokey-dax attends during 
the day, often performing many little offices, 


. . , at night parading about with his spear, 
shield, and sword, and assuming a mo.st 
terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep ; when HE aoKS to sleep too.”- - 
Wilhamsoiiy V. Af. i. 295. 

c. 1817. — “The birds were scarcely begin- 
ning to move in the branches of the trees, 
and there was not a servant excepting the 
chockedaurs, stirring about any hr)U.so in 
the neighbourhood, it was so early.” — Afrs. 
Sherwood’s Stories^ &c. (ed. 1873), 243. 

1837. — “Every village is under a 2^<daily 
and there is a pvrsau or priest, and chou- 
keednop^ (sic !) or watchman.” — Phifhpsy 
Mill ion of Facts, 320. 

1864.— The church book at Peshawar 
records the death there of “The Jlevd. 

] L 1, who on the night of the ~ th 

, 1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own chokidar” — to w'hich 
record the hand of an injudicious friend has 
added : “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ! ” {Tho exact words will now be 
found in the late Mr. E. B. Eastwick’s 
Fanjdb Handbook, p. 279). 

CHOKRA, s. Hind, chhokrd, ‘ a 
boy, a yo\]tigf;tev ’ ; and lienct*, more 
specifically, a ])oy employed alxnit' a 
liouseliold, or a regiment. Its chief 
u.se ill 8. India is witli the latter. (See 
CHUCKAROO.) 

[1875.— “Ho was dubbed ‘the chokra/ 
or simply ‘boy,’” — ?r<7jK)n, Abode of Snow, 
136.] 

CHOKY, H. H. chaukl, which in 
all its senses is probably connected 
with Skt. chatury ‘four’; whence 
chatushka, ‘ of four,’ * four-sided,’ &c. 

a. (Perha}»s lirst a shed resting on 
four posts) ; a .station of police ; a lock- 
up ; also a st,at ion of palankin bearers, 
horses, &c., when a post is laid ; a 
customs or toll -station, and hence, as 
in the first ([notation, the dues levied 
at such a [dace ; the act of watching or 
guarding. 

(1.535. —“They only pay the choqueis 
coming in shi})s frcuu the Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amounts to 3 parts in 10 
for tho owner of tho ship for choque, which 
is freight ; that which belongs to His 
Highness [mys nothing when it comes in 
.ship.s. This i'hoqne is as far as Malacca, 
from thence to India is another freight as 
arranged between the parties. 1'hus when 
cloves are brought in His Highness's ships, 
paying the third and the ehoqidesy there 
goes from evorj’ 30 bahars 16 to the King, 
our Lord.” — Arrangement made, by JSfuno tut 
Vunfm, ([noted in Uotelho Tomho, p. 113. 
On this Mr. White way remarks: “fey this 
arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
ship any cloves of his own at the Moluccas, 
but ho took one-third of every shipment 
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free, and on the balance he took one-third 
as Choli^, which is, I imagine, in lieu of 
customs/'] 

c. 1590. — “Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Chauki.”—^ta, i. 257. 

1608. — “The Kings Custome called 
Ohukey, is eight bagges upon the hundred 
bagges.” — in PurchoLa^ i. 391. 

1664. — “Near this Tent there is another 
great one, which is called Tchaukykane, 
because it is the place where the Omrahs 
keep guard, every one in his turn, once a 
week twenty -four hours together.” — Bernier , 
E.T„ 117 ; [ed. Constable, 363]. ' 

1673, — “We went out of the Walls by 
Broach Gate . . . where, as at every gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch t(^ receive Toll 
for the Emperor. . . — Fryer, 100. 

,, “ And when they must rest, if they 

have no Tents, they must shelter themselves 
under Trees . . . unless they hu|)}>en on 
a Chowkie, i.e,, a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom.” — Ibid. 410. 

1682. — “About 12 o’clock Noon we got to 
ye Chowkee, where after we had shown our 
Dmtick and given our present, we were dis- 
missed immediately.” — Hedges, Diary, Doc. 
1T\ [H&. Soc. i. 68]. 

1774. — “ II pih difficile per viaggiare nell’ 
Indostan sono certi posti di guardie chia- 
mate Cioki . . . questi Cioki sono insolen- 
tissimi .” — Della Tomha, 33. 

1810.—“. . . Chokies, or patrol stations.” 

— \Villiamso7i, V, M., i. 297. 

This word has passed into the 
English slang vocabulary in the sense 
cif ‘prison.* 

b. A chair. This use is almost p>eculjar 

to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir [Orig. SkL Texts, ii, 5] cites it in 
this sense, as a Hindi word which has 
no resemblance to any Skt, vocable, 
Mr. Growse, however, connects it with 
dmtur, ‘four’ {Ind. Antiq., i. 105). See 
also beginning of this article. Chan is 
the common form of ‘four’ in com- 
position, e.g. chauhandi, (t.e. ‘ four 

fastening’) the complete shoeing of a 
horse; chaupahra (‘four watches’) all 
night long; chau^, ‘a quadruped’; 
chaukat and ehamhat (‘four timber’), 
a frame (of a door, &c.). So chauki 
seems to have been used for a square- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772. — “Don’t throw yourself back in your 
bur7'a chokey, and tell me it won’t do. . . 

— W. Hastings to O. Vandttart, in Qleig, 
i. 238. 

c. 1782.— “As soon as morning appeared 

he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (chauM) 
and washed his face.” — JI, of Hydur Naik, 
505. / y » 


CHOLEBA, and CHOLEBA MOB- 
BUS, s. The Disease. The term 
‘ cholera,’ though employed by the old 
medical writers, no doubt came, as 
regards its familiar use, from India. 
Littr4 alleges that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the word cholera (xo\4pa^ 
is a derivative from ‘bile,’ ana 
tbat it reiilly means ‘a gutter,’ the 
disease being so called from the 
symptoms. This should, however, 
rather be dTrd rwv xdhddup, the latter 
word being anciently used for the 
intestines (the etvni. given by the 
medical writer, Alex. Trallianus). But 
there is a discussion on the subject in 
the modem ed. of Stephani Thesaurus, 
which indicates a conclusion that the 
derivation from x^^^ is probably right ; 
it is that of Celsus (see below). [The 
N.E.D. takes the siime view, but ad- 
mits that there is some doubt.] For 
(piot;ations and some particulars in 
reference to the history of this terrible 
disease, see under MORT-DE-CHIEN. 

c. A.D. 20. — “Primcjquo facienda rnentio 
est cholera*; quia commune id stomachi 
utque inte.stinoriim vitium videri potest . . . 
intostina torciuentur, bilis supni infraijue 
enimpit, primum aijuao similis: deindo iit 
in recenvS caro tota esse videatur, interduin 
alba, nonnunquam nigra vel varia. Ergo eo 
nomine rnorDum hunc Graoci 

nomin5.i*unt. ...” &c. — A. O. Cehi Med. 
Lihri VIII. iv. xi. ^ 

c. A.T). 100.— ‘*IIEPi XOAEPHE . . . 
Odvaros ^irQdvyos Kal ohria-TOi <nraafj.(f Kai 
TTvtyl Kal ifUaq} Kevipd' — Aretaens, De 
Cautds et signis ojcvtorum morboniM, ii. 5. 

Also BepaireLa XoXeprjs, in De Curaiione 
Morb. Ac. ii. 4. 

1563. — “ R. Is this disease the^ne which 
kills so quickly, and from which so few re- 
cover ? Tell me how it is called among ns, 
and among thorn, and its symptoms, and 
the treatment of it in use ? 

“O. Among us it is called Collerioa 
pasBio. . . .*'—Oarcm, f. 74i7. 

[1611. — “As those ill of Colera.” — Oouto, 
Dlatogo de Boldudo Pratico, p. 5.] 

1673. — “T'ho Diseases reign according to 
the Seasons. ... In the extreme Heats, 

Cholera Morbus.”— 113-114. 

1832. — “ Le Choldra Morbus, dont vous 
me parlez, n’est pas inconnu k Oachemire,” 
— Jacqnemnt, Corresp. ii. 109. 

CHOLEBA HOBN. See COLLEEY. 

CHOOLA. 8. H. ehuUid, ctMily 
chuld, fr. Skt. chulU, The extempo- 
rized cooking-place of clay which a 
native of India makes on the ground 
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to prepsire his own food ; or to cook 
that of his master. 

1814. — marble corridor filled up with 
choolas, or cooking-places, composed of mud, 
eowduug, and unbumt bricks.' Or. 
Mem. iii. 120 ; [2nd ed, ii. 193]. 

OHOOLIA, s. Ghuliil is a name 
given in Ceylon and in Malabar to a 
]>articular class of Mahornmedans, and 
sometimes to Mahornmedans generally. 
There is much obscurity about the 
origin and pro])er application of the 
term. [The word is by some derived 
from Skt. chuda^ the top-knot which 
every Hindu must wear, and which is 
cut off on conversion to Islam. In 
the same way in the Punjab, ehotibUy 
‘ lie that has had his top-knot cut ottV 
is a common form of abuse used by 
Hindus to Musulman converts ; see 
Ihhetsm^ Panjah Etlmoij. p. 240.1 Ac- 
cording to Sonuerat (i. 109), theCJlmlias 
are of Arab descent and of Shla pro- 
hission. [The Madras Gloss, bikes the 
word to be from the kingdom of Chola 
and to mean a person of S. Padia.] 

c. 1346.—“. . . the city of Kaulam, which 
is one of the finest of Malibar. Its bazars 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
by the name of Stllla — lhn. 

Jiafuta, iv. 99. 

1764. — “Ghowlies are esteemed learned 
men, and in general arc merchants.” — Aw, 
25. 

1782. — “Wo had found , . . less of that 

fooli.sh timidity, and much more disiK).sition 
to intercourse in the CholiarB of the country, 
who are Mahornmedans and quite distinct 
in their manners. . . — Jlttjjik lioyd, ./ournaf 

of a Jmme:y of a\i Emhissy to i.kindyy in 
MUc. Works (1800), i. 155. ' 

1783. — ‘•During Mr. Saunders’s govern- 
ment 1 have known Chulia (Moors) vo.ssols 
carry coco-nuts from the Nicobar Islands to 
Maaras,” — Forrest^ Voyage to Mergu^ p. v. 

*^ChuliaB and Malaliars (the appella- 
tions are 1 believe synonymous). ’—75/a. 24. 

1836. — “Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Moors under the name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston desi^ates thorn by the 
appellation Luhhies (see LTIBBYE). These 
epithets are, however, not admissible, for the 
former is only confined to a particular soot 
among them, who are rather of an inferior 
grade ; and the latter to the priests who 
officiate.”— (7(WWJ ChUtyy in J, Ji. A. <Sbc. 
iii. 838. 

1879.— “There are over 16,000 Klings, 
vhuliaha, and other natives of India.’ — 
Miu Bird, OoHm Chersonese, 254. 

, CHOP, s. Properly a seal-imprea- 
610 U, stamp, or brand; H. eJuiap; 


the verb (chhe^d) being that which is 
now used in Hindustani to express the 
art of printing (liooks). 

The word cJilidp seems not to have 
been traced back with any accuracy 
beyond the modern vernaculars. It 
has been thought possible (at least till 
tlje history should be more accurately 
traced) that it might be of Portuguese 
origin. For there is a Port, word mapa, 

‘ a thin plate of metal,’ which is no doubt 
the original of the Old English chape for 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Hic- 
tiouaries ; but we find ‘ hninem cha,- 
pado^^ explained as ‘ a man of 
nobible wortb or excellence,’ and 
Bliitoaii considers this a metaphor 
‘taken from the chapas or plates of 
mebil on which the kings of India 
caused their letters patent to be en- 
graven.’ Thus lie would seem to have 
regardt*d, tliough jierhaps erroneously, 
the chhdpd ana tlie Portuguese! 
as identical. On the other hand, Mr. 
Beames eutert/ains no doubt that the 
word is genuine Hindi, and connects 
it- with a variety of other words signify- 
ing striking, or pressing. And Thomp- 
son in his Himli Dictionary says that 
chhtppd is a technical term used by 
the Vaishnavas to denote the sectarial 
marks (lotus, trident, &c.), which they 
delineate, on their bodies. Fallon 
gives tlie same meaning, and quotes 
a Hindi verse, using it in this sense. 
We may add that while chhdpd is used 
all over the N.W.P. and Punjab for 
y)riuted cloths, Drummond (1808) 
gives chhdpdmya, chhapdrd, as words 
for ‘ Stampers or Printers of Cloth ’ 
in Guzerati, and that the passage 
<] noted below from a Tre^ity matie 
with an ambassador from Guzerat by 
the- Portuguese in 1537, uses the word 
chapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhdpnd 
might be used.t Chop, in writers 

♦ Tims, in Sliakspeare, “This is Monsieur 
Parolles, the gallant milit-arist . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in the knot of his scarf, the 
practice in the cAape of his dagger. Well 

that Ends Well, iv. 8. And, In the Scottish Rates 
and Vcd'uatiwins, under 1612 : 

“ liockattis and Chayes for daggers.” 

t “ . . . e quanto A moetia, ser eAapada de sm 
Sica (by enor printed sita), pois jA Ihe concedea, 
qae ^o o proveyto serya del Rey de Portuguall, 
como soya a ser dos Reis dos Guzarates, eysw nas 
terras que nos tiuormos em Oanbaya, e a nbs 
quisemios bater.”— Treaty (1587) in A 
Tombo, 226. 
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prior to the last century, is often used 
for the seal itself. “ Owen Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the great seal, but 
the small or privy st'ai was called a 
* chop ’ or ‘ stamp.’ ” {0. P. Brown). 

The word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. But it got a permanent 
footing in the ‘ Pigeon English ’ of the 
Chinese ports, and thence has come 
l>ack to England and India, in the 
phrase “^^rs^-chop,” i.c, of the first 
brand or quality. 

The word chop (chap) is adopted in 
Malay [with the meanings of seal-ini- 
pression, stamp, to seal or stamp, 
though there is, as Mr. Skeat points 
out, a pure native word tera or fra, 
which is used in all these senses ;] 
and chop has acquired the specific 
sense of a j)assport or licence. The 
word has also t)btained a variety of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in the lingua franca of foreigners 
in the|(Uhina seas. Van Braiim applies 
it to a tablet bearing the Emperor’s 
name, to which he and his fellow 
envoys made kotow on their first land- 
ing in China ( Voyage^ &c,, Paris, An vi., 
1798, i. 20-21). Again, in the same 
jargon, a chop of tea means a certain 
number of ch(*,sts of tea, all bearing 
tlie same brand. Chop -houses are 
customs stations on the Canton Hiver, 
so called from the chops, or sepals, used 
there (Giles, Glossary). Chop-dollar is 
a dollar chopped, or stamped with a 
private mark, as a guarantee of its 
genuineness (ibid.). (Dollars similarly 
marked had currency in England in 
the first miarter of last century, and 
one of the present writers can re- 
collect their occasional occurrence in 
Scotland in his childhood). The gravid 
chop is the port clearance mvanted by 
the Chinese customs Avhen all dues have 
been paid (ibid.). All these have ob- 
viously the same origin*; but there are 
other uses of the word in Cliina not 
so easily explained, e.g. clwp, for ‘a 
hulk’ ; chop-boat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decoration, 
conferred on him by the King of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p- The portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated : “Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see OBANKAY] of the Golden 
Sword. This chapp was conferred as 


a mark of honour in the city of 
Atcheen, belonging to the Faithful, 
by the hands of the Sliabander [see 
SHAHBUNDER] of Atcheen, on Capt. 
Thomas Forrest.” 

[1534. — “ The Governor said that he would 
receive nothing save under his chapa.** 
“Until he returned from Badur with his 
reply and the chapa required.” — Cbnvrq 
hi. 585.] 

1537. — “ And the said Nizamamede Zamom 
was present and then before me signed, 
and swore on his Koran (mogafo) to keep and 
maintiiin and fulfil this agreement entirely 
. . . and ho sealed it with his seal*’ (r o 
chapo de ava chapa).- Treaty above quoted, 
in S. Hotel Tomho^ 228. 

1552. — “. . . ordered . . . that they 
should allow no person to enter or to leave 
the island without taking tiway his chapa. 

. . . And this chapa was, as it were, a 
seal.” — Castanliedd, lii. 32. 

1614. — “The King (of Achen) sent us his 
Chop.” — Miiwardf in Ptirehas^ i. 526. 

1615. — “Sailed to Achcen ; the Kin^ sent 
his Chope for them to go ashore, without 
which it was unlawful for tuiy one to do so.” 
—Sdinshurg, i. 445, 

[ ,, “2 chistes plate . . , with the 

rendadors dhape wvon W'~Coch\s Jliacti. 
i. 219.J 

1618.— * “Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May {sic), in the Yoarcof our Prophet 
Mahomet 1027.” — Letter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Puirkas, i. 625. 

1673. — “The t'ustom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appe<\rs 
certain Hours t(^ chop, that is to mark 
Goods outward-bound.” — Irt/fr, 98. 

1678. — “. . . sending of our VucM this 
day to Comp.arc the Co}>pys with tho.so sent, 
in order to } <• Chaup, he refused it, alledg- 
ing that they came without y* Visiers Chaup 
to him. . . .’'-—Letter (in India Office) from, 
Dacca Factory to Mr. Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
St. George b* < 

1682.-— “I’o Hajemaul J sent ye old 
Duan . . .’s l*erwanna, Chopt both by the 
Nabob and new Duan, for its confirmation.” 
—ILdges, Diary, Hak, Soc. i. 37. 

1689.— their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
Characters, generally those of their Name.” 
— Oc%yigto7i, 251. 

1711.— “This (Oath at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shaliaiider , . , lifting, 
very res^ctfully, a short Dagger in a (^d 
Case, like a Scepter, throe times to their 
Heads ; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.” — Lockyer, 35. 

1715. — “It would be very proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books,”— In 
Wheeler, ii. 224. 

c. 17^,— Here they demanded tax and 
toll ; felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when tney found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in red paint ; 
which was to serve for a pass,”— 
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Jaarige Rf'he . . . door Jacob de Jiuctiuoy^ 
Haarlem, 1757. 

1727. — ‘*On my Arrival (at Acheen) I tof)k 
the Chap at the groat llivorH Mouth, 
according to Custom. This (Jhap is a Hece 
of Silver about 8 ounces Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is very 
short, that we . . . put to our Fore-head, 
and declare to the Officer that brings the 
Chati^ that wo come on an honest Design to 
tniue.”—^. Jlanidfoi), ii. 103. 

1771.—“. . . w'ith Tiapp or passports.” — 
i. 181. 

1782. — “. . . Ic Pilote . . . npjjorte avec 

lui lour chappOi ensnito il adoi'c ct consul tc 
son Poussa, puis il fait lever I’ancre.” — i 
Roum'ra/, ii. 233. j 

1783. — “The bales (at Achecn) arc im- 
mediately opened; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the king’s duty, and the roniuinder 


‘ quick-(iuick ^ is more usual {Bishop 
Mo}ile). [Mr. Skeat compares the 
Malay chepaf-chejait^ ‘(tuick-(|uick.’] 

CHOPPER. 

a. Il . chhappar^ ‘ a thatched roof.’ 

[1773.— “. . . from their not being pro- 
vided with n, sufficient number of boats, 
there was a necessity for croudiiig a largo 
party of SfjHUfK into one, by which the 
chuppar, or upper slight deck broke down.” 
—Ivesy 174.] 

1780. — “ About 20 Days ago a Villian w’as 
detected here setting lire to Houses by 
throwing the Ttcl'nn* of his Ht>oka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 
I to the Pho\iuUir& Prison. ... On his tryal 
I . . . it ai))>ering that ho had more than 
once before committed the same Nefariens 


being marked with a certain mark (chappi j and abominable Crime, he was sentenced to 
may bo earnetl whore the owner plcaso.s. : have his left lljiiid, find right Foot cut off. 

V. to Margin ^ H. 1 ... It is needless to cxpati.ato on the 


1785. — “The only protended original pro- 
duced was a luaniic'^i forgery, for it had m)t 
the chop or sniiillcr seal, on which is en- 
graved the namc(»f the Mogul.”— ( 'arratrioh',^ 
i. 21 1. 

1817. — “. . . and so great roliictaiico did 
ho (the Nabob) show to the .ratification of 
the IVeaty, th.at Mr. Pigot is said to have 
.'oei'/.ed his chop, or seal, and applied it to 
the paper.” MiU'h Hist. lii. 3-10. 

1870. — chop ! trememlously pretty 
too,’ said the elegant Creeiaii, who had been 
juiying her assiduous attention.” — hani*! 
jM'ondUf Bk. 1. cli. x. 


Kllieacy siich cxem]>lary Punishments would 
be of to the Publick in general, if adopted 
on all similar occasions. . . .’’—Letter from 
Moor^hedabad, in llickii's Bengal tlazette^ 
May t). ’ • 

1782. “ With Mr. Francis came the 

•Indgcs of the Supremo Court, the Laws of 
England, partial oppression, and licentious 
liberty. The common felons were cast loose, 
... the nierchunts of the place told that 
they need not pay duties . . . and the 
natives w'oro made to know that they might 
i erect their chappor huts in w'hat part of the 
1 tow'ii they pleased.” Sonie Obserea- 

I 1)1. 


1882. — “On the edge of the river facing 
the ‘ l\)W'-shau ’ and the* Creek Hongs, were , 
Chop hon.sesj or branches of the Hojipo’s i 
dcjiartmcnt, whose dxtff it was to prevent 
smuggling, but whose intt-rtsi it was to aid 
and facilitate the shipping of silks ... at 
a considerable reduction on the Imperial 
tariff.” — yVis Fanhrae at Cantun^ p. 25. 

The Writer last quoted, and (dliers 
before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, e.^/., as “from e/ad/, 
‘an official note, from a superior,’ or 
r/wdi, ‘a contract, a diploma, &c.,’ both 
having at ( laid on tlie sound rZ/d/?, and 
between them covering most of the 
‘pigeon’ use.s of (Noti‘ by Bishop 

Molds), But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 

OHOP-CHOP. Pigeon-English (or 
-Chinese) for ‘Make haste ! look 
sharp!’ This is supposed to he from 
the^ Cantonese^ pron. Mp-Mp^ of what 
18 in th^ Mamarin dialect hip-kip. 
In the Northern dialects kwai-kwai^ 


1810.— “Chuppers, or grass thatches.” — 
Wil/taiHsitn, r. J/. i. 510. 

c. 1^17. “'riiese cottages had neat chop- 
pers, and M>me of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fmiced about.”— J//’*'. Sher- 
I ('UmsI's >SVor5.'i, ed. 1873, 258. 

I j 1832.- -“'Vhe religious devotee sets up a 
Chupha-hut without expeuee.”'“JM*. Men' 
Ilasi^ati Alij ii. 211. J 

[b. In Persia, a corr. of P. chdr-pd^ 
*011 four foot, a quadru])ed’ and theucc 
a mounted post and posting. 

1812.—“ Eight of the horses belong to 
the Ka.st India (Jornpany, and are princii/ally 
employed in carrying choppers or cimriers 
t.o Shirii/..”- Morin') Journey thrvtajk Persia^ 
&c., p. til. 

1883.-- “B> this time I had begun to 
pique myself on the rate 1 could get over 
j the ground ‘on chuppar.'” — UV/fe, In die. 
Land of the Lion and the ed, 1891, p. 
259.] 

CHOPPER'OOT, a. Much as this 
looks like a European concoction, it is 

^ H. Tikim i« » little cake of charcoal placed in 
the bow'l of the hooka, or hubble-bubble. 
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a j^euiiine H. term, chhappar kluU^ ‘a 
bedstead with curtains.’ 

1778. — “ Leito com armaijao. Ch&p&r 
cdtt.'* — Grammatica Indosttnuiy 128. 

c. 1809. — “ Bedsteads are much more 
common than in Puraniya. The best are 
called Palang^ or Chhapax Khat . . . they 
have curtains, mattrassos, pillows, and a 
sheet. . . — B\ichanany Kastmi India^ 

ii. 92. 

c. 1817. — “ My husband chanced to light 
ui)on a very pretty chopper-cot, with cur- 
tiiins and everything complete.”— 3/ r.s\ 
uv<xl*s StorieSy ed. 1§73, ItJl. (See COT.) 


CHOPSTICKS, s. ^J’he sticks used 
in pairs by the Chinese in feeding 
themselves. The Chinese name of 
the article is ^hwai-tsZy ‘ sj)ecdy-ones.’ 
“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to 
the phrase chop-chop for ‘speedily,’ 
used chop as a translation” (Bishop 
Moule). I^Prof. Ciles writes: “The 
N.E.D. gives incorrectly hoai-f;;c, i.e. 
‘nimble boys,’ ‘nimble ones? Even 
Sir H. Yule is not wdtliout blemish. 


He leaves the aspirate out of kwaiy of 
which the official orthogiapli}^ is now 
E uai-Puai4zu, ‘hastenei^,’ the. termina- 


tion -ers bringing out the ^•alll(‘ of tziiy 
an enclitic ])articie, better than ‘ones.’ 
Bishop Moule’s suggestion is on the 
right track. I tliink, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 
Emi and applied it accordingly, using 
the ‘pidgin’ word chop a.s the, to him, 
natural equivalent.”] 


c. 1540. — . . his young daughters, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
us feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the custome which is observed 
throughout the whole empire of Chinay 
where the Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of Cizors” (this is the 
translator's folly ; it is really covi dncs paos 
feitm como fusos — “like spindles ).” — Ihntoy 
orig* cap. Ixzxiii., in Cogan, p. 103. 

[1598.— “Two little peeces of blacke woode 
toade round ♦ . . these they use instead of 
forkes.”— Hak, Soc. i. 144.] 

c, 1610. — “ . . . out comme deux petites 
spatules de bois fort bien faites, qu’ils tien- 
nent entre leurs doigts, et pji^nnent avec cela 
CO qu’ils veulent manger, si Ittextremont, que 
rion lAm:' -^Mocguety 346. 

1711— “They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Choptiticks, which 
^rve them instead of Porks.” — Lockyety 


1876.— “Before each there will be found 
a pair of chopsticks, a wine-cup, a small 
saucer for soy . . . and a pile of small 
pieces of paper for cleaning these articles as 
re{iuired .” — (Hilesy C/u'nesr jl^ketchf'Xy 153-4. 

CHOTA-HAZRY, s! H. chhotl 
huzirty vulg. hdzriy "little breakfast’; 
refreslnuent taken in the early morn- 
ing, before or after the morning exer- 
cise. The term (see HAZREE) was 
origiuall}^ peculiar to tiu* Bengal 
Presidency. In Madras the meal is 
called ‘early tea.’ Among tlie Dutch 
in Java, this meal consists (or did con- 
sist in 1860) of a large cup of tea, and 
i a large piece of cheese, pi'eseiited hy 
the servant who calls one in the 
morning. 

1853. — “Alter a bath, and hasty ante- 
breakfast (which is called in India ‘a little 
I breakfast’) at the Eustf>n Hotel, he pro- 
' ceedod to the i)rivate residence of a man of 
‘ law .” — Oakjieldy ii. 179. 

1866. — “There is one .small meal ... it 
is that commonly known in India by tl)© 
Hindustani name of chota-h&ziri, and in 
our English colonies as ‘Early Tea.’ . . 
Waringy Tropi.'al R/Ht'd/'nt, 172. 

1875. — “ Wo took early tea with him this 
I morning.” — 7'lu' Jhlenrmu, ch. in. 

CHOUL, CHAUL, n.i^ A siaport 
of the Ooncan, famous for many 
(.enturies under various forms of tins 
name, Chenwal prrmerly, and pro- 
nounced ill Konkani Tsvmoal (Sivclairy 
Ind, Ant. iv. 283). It may l>e regardeci 
as almost certain that this wtis the 
of Ptolemy’s Tables, called hy 
the natives, as he stiy.s, T//AovXa. ft 
may he fairly conjectured that the 
true rt«iding of this was Td/xfi/Xa, or 
Tt^/iouXa. We hud the sound ch of 
Indian names a])parently repreKsent^d 
in Ptolemy hy n (as it is in Dutch hy 
tj). Thus TidTOvpa — Chitiyry Tidfftavris^ 

(Jhashta7ui ^ hi^re Tljj,ov\a = 0he7lw(ily 
while 'Tidyovpa and Tia6<nra probably 
stand for names like Chagara and 
(Imuspa. Still more confidently 
Chenwal may be identified with the 
Saimur (Chaimur) or Jaimur of the 
old Arab. Geo^aphers, a port at the 
extreme end of Lar or Guzerat. At 
Ghoul itself there is a tradition that 
itB antiquity goes hack beyond that of 
Suali (see SWALLY), Bassein, or 
Bombay. There were memorable 
sieges of Ghoul in 1670-71, and a^iu 
in 1594, in which the Portuguese 
successfully resisted Mahommedan 
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tempts to ca})ture the place. Dr. 
Burgess identifies the ancient SiJ/AuXXa 
rather witli a place called Ghembur, 
on the island of Trombay, which lies 
immediately Mist of the island of 
Bombay ; but till more evidence is 
adduced we see no reason to adopt 
this* Choul seems now to be known 
as Kevadanda. Kveii tlie name is not 
to be found in the Imperial Gazetteer. 
Rewadiviida has a ]»Ia(*e in that w’ork, 
but without a word to indicate its 
‘Connection with this ancient and 
famous ])ort. Mr. (xerson d’Ac.unha 
has ])iiblished in the J. Ho. Br. A.s‘. 
vol. xii., NotCrS on the IT. nnd Ant. of 
Chaul. 

A.n. e. 80 -90. — Mera 5^ KaXXt^racdXXa 
€/j.ir6pia ToTTiKh.. wr)/xuX\a, kal Mac5a- 


to the Portugalos, and the other to the 
Moores.” — R. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 384. 

c. 1630. — “ After long toil ... we got to 
Choul ; then we came to Daman. 

T. llei'bei't, ed. 1665, p. 42. 

1635.™ “ Chlval, a .seaport of Deccan,” — 
S6dik Isfahan i, 88. 

1727. — “Chaul, in former Times, was a 
noted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts ; but now it is miserably 
poor.” — A. llaimlton, i. 243. 

1782. - “That St. Lubin had some of the 
Mahratta officers on board of his ship, at 
the port of Choul ... he will remember as 
long a.s ho lives, for they got .so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as t<> induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land liis cargo of military stores . . . 
not one piece of which he ever got back 
.ag.'iin, or was paiti .sixpence for .” — Pricers 
Ohs*' r ratio ns on a Ijfte, B iiblication , &c., 14. 
In Prict\s Tracts, vol. i. 


yopa. . . .” — Periplus. 

A.D. c. 150. — “i'iyucXXa (fjLTrbpiov {ea- 
\oopi€POv i'TO rCjv iyx^pi’f^v Ti/xoiAct).” — 
/Vo/, i. cap. 17. 

A.D. 916. “The year 301 I found myself 
in the territory of St nun r (or ChaimUr), 
belonging to Hind and forming part of the 
]n*ovinco of Lar. . . . There wore in the 
place about 10,000 Mussulnfhns, both of 
tlnwe called Udds/rah (half-hre(^ds), and of 
natives of Siraf, Oman, lia-^rah, Bugdml, 
&c.” — Mafiidi, ii. 86. 

il020. — “ Jaimur.” Sec (pudation under 
LAR.I 

c. 3 1 50. — “ Saimtlr, .5 days irom Sindan, 
is a large, well-built town.” — AV/r/**/, m 
Kl/iot, i. 185]. 

c. 1470. — “We .sailed six weeks in the 
(aea till wo reached Chivil, and left Ohivil 
on the .seventh week alter the great day. 
This is an Indian couiitry.”--.l//<. Filittn, 
9, in India in JCVth, (*rni. 

1510. — “Departing from the said city of 
Combeia, I travelled on until I arrived at 
another aity named Cevul (Chevul) which 
is distant from the above-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and the country between the 
one and the other of the.so cities is called 
4xnzerati,” — VarfJi-ema, 113. 

1546. — Under this year D’Acunha quotes 
from Freiro d’Andrada a story that when 
the Viceroy rotpiirod 20,000 paxdaos (q-v.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pledge a wisp of his mustachio, the women 
of Choul sent all their earrin^^s and other 
jewellery, to be applied to this particular 
service, 

1654. — “The ports of Mahaini and Shetil 
belong to the Deccan ,” — Tfte Mohit, in 
LA.S.R., V, 461. 

1684. — “The 10th of November we arrived 
at Chaul which standeth in the firme land. 
There be two townes, the one belonging 

Firg^mson dt Burgess, Cave Tmplee, pp. 

« 840, See also Mr. James Oampbelrs excel 
lent mmhay Gaeetteer, xlv. 62, where reasons are 
•stated against the view of Dr, Burgess, 


I CHOULTBY, s. Peculiar to S. 
India, and of doubtful etymology ; 
Malayal. chdivaft, Tel. chdwadi, [tsavadT, 
rhaa, Hkt. ehafur, ‘four,’ vdta, ‘road, 
a ])]aoe Avhere four roads meet]. In 
W. India the form used is choivry or 
ehonree (Dakb. chdorl). A ball, a shed, 
or a simple loygia, u.sed by travellers 
j as a resting-place, and also int.ended 
I for the transaction of public busineSvS. 
Jn the old Madras Arcliives there is 
frc(|iuMit mentioTi of the “Justices of 
the Choultry.” A building of this 
kind seems to have formed the early 
(’ourt -house. 

1673.— “Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
wore welcomed by the Deputy President . , . 
who took care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admitting of little 
better Tenements than Booths stiled by the 
name of ChoultrieB.”— /'V j/cr, 82. 

,, “Maderas . . . enjoys some 

Choultries for Places of Justice.’^’ — Ibid. 39. 

1683. — “ ... he shall pay for every slave 
so shipped ... 50 pagodas to be recovered 
of him ill the Choultry of Madrnspat- 
tanam.”— Ordrr (if Madras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689. — “Within les.s than half a Mile, 
from the Soa (near Surat) are three Choul- 
taies or Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber.” — Oeington, 164. 

1711.— “Besides these, five Justices of 
the Choultry, who are of the Council,^ or 
chief Citizens, are to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians.”— 7. 

1714.__.Tn the MS. List of Persons in the 
Service, Ac. (India Office Records), we 
have 

“Josiah Cooke ffactor Register of the 

Choultry, £15.” 

1727.— “There are two or three little 
Choulteries or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.” — A. IlamiUon, ch. ix. ; fl. 95]. 
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[1773. — “A Choltre is not much unlike a 
large summer-house, and in general is little 
more than a bare covering from the in- 
clemency of the weather. Some few indeed 
are more s}.»acioiis, and are also endowed 
with a salary to support a servant or two, 
whose business is to furnish all passengers 
with a certain quantity of rice and fresh 
water.”— 67.] 

1782. — ^‘Ijes fortunes ’sont employees a 
b^tir dcs Chauderies sur les chemins.” — 
Sonnerat, i. 42. 

1790. — “On ne rcrieontro dans ces 
voyages aueune auberge on hOtellerio sur 
la route ; mais dies sont remplaedes par des 
lieux do repos appol<5os schultris (dwtuh- 
ms), <pn sont des batimens ouverts et 
inhabit^s, ou les voyageurs ne trouvent, on 
gdi^ral, <j[u’un toit. . . — Ilaaf/uTy ii. 11. 

1809.— “Ho resides at present in an old 
Choultry which ha.s been fitted uj) fur his 
use by the Resident.” — Ld. Vahntiu, i. 
356. 

1817. — “Another fact of much ira 2 K)r- 
tance is, that a Alahornedan Sovereign was 
the first who established Choultries.”- - 
MitVs HisL ii. 181. 

1820. — “The Chowree or town hall where 
the public business of the township is trans- 
acted, is a building 30 feet s< 2 uaro, with 
square gable-ouds, and a roof of tilo sup- 
ported on a treble row of square w’ooden 
posts.” — Acc. of Township of Loony y in 7V. 
Lit. Soc. Bonibayy ii. 181. 

1833.— “Junar, 6th Jan. 1833. ... Wo 
at first took up our abode in the Chawadi 
but Mr. Escombo of the (J. S. kindly in- 
vited us to his house.” — Smith's Life of Ur. 
John, Wilson^ 156. 

1836. —“The roads are gfM>d, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns” 
PkiUips, Million of FactSy 319. 

1879.— “Let an organised watch ... be 
established in each village . . . armed with 
good tulwars. They should bo sbitione<l 
each night in the village chouri.”- Onr- 
hmd Times of Indidy May 12, Suppl. 76. 

See also CHUTTEUM. 

CHOULTBY PLAIN, n.p. Tins 
was the name given to tlie open 
country formerly existing to the S.W. 
of Madras. Qhoaltry Flam was alsf» 
the old designation of the Hd. Quarters 
of the Madras Army ; wpii valent to 
“Horse Guards” in Westminster (C. 
P. B. MS.). 

1780.— “Every gentleman now possessing 
a house in the fort, was hhppy in accommo- 
dating the family of his fnend, who before 
had . resided in Choultry Plain. Fote. 
The county? near Madras is a perfect 
flat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from the fort, a small cfumltryf — HodgeSy 
Travehy 7. 


CHOUSE, s. and v. This w’ord is 
originally Turk. cJuUishy in former 
days a sorgeant-at-arms, herald, or the 
like, n^ambery (Skdehesy 17) si)eaks 
of the Tchmsh as Uie leader of a party 
of pilgrims.] Its moaning as ‘a cheat,’ 
or ‘to swindle’ is, ajmarently beyond 
doubt, derived from tne aiuicdote thus 
related in a note of W. Gifford’s upon 
the passage in Ikui Jonson’.s Aiche- 
misty which is quoted l>elow. “In 1609 
Sir Robert Shirh'y sent a messtuiger or 
chiaus {iXF> our old writers call him) to 
this country, as his agent, from tlie 
Grand SigiK>r and tlic Sophy, to trans- 
act some ]>re])aratory business. Sir 
Robert followed liiiu, at bis leisure, 
as ambassador from botli ibese ])riuces ; 
])iit bcf<»re he rea(*hed England, his 
agent had chiansed the Turkish and 
Persian men'liaiits luuv of 4000/., and 
taken his lliglit, unconscious ]>erhaps 
that he had enriched the language 
with a wan'd of which the etymology 
wamld ]uislead Upton and ]>uz/le Dr. 
Johnson.”— Ed. of Jim Joumiy iv. 
27. “In K at tyw'ar, where the nati\e 
chiefs employ Arab niercemu’ies, the 
Chaus still liourishes as an otiicer of a 
com]>any. Wlum I joined the Polit ical 
Agency in tliat Piun ince, tluire wais a 
com]>any of Arabs attached to the 
Residency umler a Chans.” (M.-Gem. 
Kmtiwjc). [4’he N.E.J). thinks tliat 
“Crillbrd’s nol(;*]mist ))e taken with 
reserve.” The Stamf. Jjicf. adds that- 
Gilford’s note asserts that two otlier 
Chiausfs arrived in 1018-1625. One 
(»f tlie above cpiotations jn-oves his 
accuracy as to 1018. Perluqis, liow- 
ever, the particular fraud liad little to 
do with the modern use of ftie wa»rd. 
As Joiison suggests, chiam may have 
been used for ‘Turk’ ia the sense of 
‘cheat’; just as Cut ala n stofxi for 
‘thief’ or ‘rogue,.’ For a further 
discussion of tlie word see N. (b Q.y 7 
ser. vi. 387 ; 8 ser. iv. 129.] 

1560.— “Cum voro me taederet inclu- 
.'lioniH in oodern diversorio, iigo cum meo 
Chiauso (genus id eat, ut tibi acripai aliaa, 
multiplicia apud Turcaa officii, <iuod etiam 
ad oratorum eu.stodiam oxtenditur) ut mibi 
liceat aero meo domum oonducere. . , — 

Bushet/. Fpist. iii. p, 149, 

1610.--“ />ttpper. . . . What do you think 
of me, that I am a chiaus ? 

Face. What's that ? 

Dapper. 4’he l^urk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk? 
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Far.f. Come, noble doctor, pray thee let’rt 
prevail ; 

This is the gentleman, and he’s no chiaUB.” 

Jie7i. Jonsou^ The Akhfunxt^ Act I. sc, i. 

1638.— 

“ Fnlgoso, Oulls or Moguls, 

'IVig, rag, or other, hogcn-niogen, vanden, 
Ship-jack or chouses. Whoo ! the brace 
are flinched. 

The pair of shavers arc siieuk’d from us, 
Don. . . 

Ford^ The Ladg's Trlaf, Act II. sc. i. 
1619. — “Con gli ambasciatori strauieri 
che seco conduceva, cio^ rindianct, di Sciah 
Selim, un clause Turco od i Moscoviti. . . .” 
-/^ deUa Valie, ii. 6. 

1053.— “Chiaoux on Tur<] e>t vn Sorgeiit 
du Diuan, ct dans la caniii)agiio la garde 
d’vno Karauaric, <pii fait Jo guet, sc normue 
aiissi Chiaoux, ct cet cm}>li)y n’est }»as 
autrement honcstc.” - (tou.y cd. 1657, 
]». 536. 

10,59.- ■ 

*’ We arc 

In a fair way to bo ridicMilous. 

What think you Cbiaus’d by a .scholar," 
Shirfefi, Uohorin <{• Montiuuii, Act 11. .sc. iii. 

1063.- -“The Tortuuals hii\^ choused u.s, 
it seems, in the Isl.iud of Ikanbay the 
Ma.st Indys ; for ;dter a great charue of our 
fleets being .sciit thither with full coiiiiuis- 
sk>n from the King of Portugal to receive it, 
the (rovcrtKUir by .some pretence <ir other 
will not deliver it to Sir Al»rahain Shi]»- 
man." — hnny. May 15; [ed. Whtufht} 
iii. 1251. 

1071.- . 

“ When geese and pulleu are .seduc’d 
Ami sows of sucking jugs are chows'd.” 

Uuddti'a.Sy l*t. fl. canto 3. 

1074. - 

' Tran.'iforru’d to n Frenchman by my art ; 
He .stole your cloak, and ]>ick’d your 
f)^ket, 

Chows’d and cjildcs’d yo like a block- 
head.” JUiil. 

1754.— “ chiaux : they carried in their 
hand a baton with a double .silver crook on 
the end of it; . . . these froiiuently chanted 
moral sentences and eneoinium.s on the 
Shah, occasionally jiroclaiming also Ins 
victories as he }m.ssod along.” - l/amratfy 
i. 170. 

1702. — “Le 27* d’Aoilt 1702 nous enten- 
dlmes un coup do canon du ehatoau do 
KArhira, c’Otoit signo qu’un Tajaus (courier) 
arrive do la grande caravane.” — 
Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 171. 

1826. — “ W© started at break of day from 
the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by tho 
chaoushes of the pilgrimage. , , ^TtoV/! 
Jiuha, ed. 1835, p. Q. 

PHOW-OHOW, s. A conunoii ap- 
pli^tion of the /•‘io^ow-Eiiglish term iii 
Ohiua is to mixecl preserves ; hut, as 


the (|^uotation shows, it has many uses ; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It is the name given to a hook hy 
Viscountess Falkland, whose hiishand 
was Governor of Bomhay. There it 
.seems to mean ‘a medley of trifles.’ 
Chow is ill ‘]>igeon’ ap}>lied to food 
of any kind. pFrom the erroneous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
princdjial items of a Cliinamaii’s diet, 
t])e common variety has heeii diihbed 
the ‘chow dog’” {Ball, Tlmifjsi Chinese, 
]). 179).] We tiiid the word chow- 
chow in Bliimeiitritt’s Vocahular of 
Manilla terms: Chau-chau, a Tagal 
di.sh .so <*alled.” 

1S.58. -.^“The word chOW-chow is sug- 
gestive, especially to the Indian reader, of 
;i mixture <»f things, ‘good, bad, and in- 
different,’ of sweet little orango.s and bits 
of bamboo stick, slices of sugar-cane and 
rinds of unripe fruit, all concocted tfigether, 
and made upon the whole into a very 
tolcniblo cMuifection. . . . 

“ Lady Falkland, by her ha}>py selection 
of .a name, to a cerbdu extent deprecates 
ami disarms criticism. We cannot complain 
that her work is without plan, unconnected, 
}ind .sometimes trashy, for these are exactly 
tlu‘ comlitions imi>hod in the word chow- 
chow.”- Ihmdxvf (Juarftrhf lievietr, January, 
1». 100. 

1882. -• “The variety of us^es to which the 
com]H)und word ‘chow-chow’ i'^ put is 
almost endless. ... A ‘iv'o. 1 ehuvhckow* 
thing signitics utterly vvoHhIess, but when 
.ipjJied hi a breakfast or dinner it means 
' uncxceptionably good.’ A ^cfanr-chaw' 
cargo is jin a.sM>rte(l cargo ; a ‘general .shop ’ 
is a ‘ choe'-ehttfr ’ shop . . , one (factory) was 
called the ehnr-cianr,' from its being in- 
habited by divers Parsoes, Moormen, or 
other natives of India .” — The Fanl'wae, 
p. 63, 

CHOWDRY, s. 11. chuudluiri, lit. 
‘a liohlur of four’ ; the explanation of 
which i.s ohsciiiv : [r, it her Skt. chnJcm- 
dharm, ‘ the hearer of tlm di.scusasan 
en.sign of authority ’]. The u.sual ap])U- 
caliou of the term i.s to tin* headman 
of a eraft in a town, and more 
})articularly to the jicrson who is 
.selected hy Government as the agent 
through whom .su})plies, workmen, &c., 
are supplied for ]nihlic pur])Oses. 
[Thus the Ohaudlwrl of carters provides 
<*arriage, the Chaudhan of KaharS 
hearers, and so on,] Formerly, in 
])laoes, to the headman of a village ; 
to certain holders of lands ; and in 
Cuttack it was, under native rtile, 
applied to a district Revenue officer. 
In a paper of ‘ Explanations of Terms ’ 
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furnished to the Council at Fort 
William hy Warren Hastings, then 
Kesident at Moradhagh (1759), chow- 
drees are defined as “ Landholders in 
the next rank to Zemindars.” (In 
Long, p. 176.) [Comp. VENDU* 
MASTER.] It is also an honorific 
title given^ by servants to one of their 
number, usually, we believe, to the mdli 
[see MOLL7], or gardener— as hludlfa 
to the cook and biilor, jama^dar to the 
bhishti, mehtar to the sweeper, sirdar to 
the bearer. 

c. 1300. — “ . . . The people wore brought 
to such a state of obedience that one reveimo 
officer would string twenty . . . chaudharis 
together by the neck, and enforce payment 

blows.” — Zid-vxl-dln Jiarnlf in Elliot^ iii. 

c. 1343. — “The territories dependent on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthaii, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus .” — Ibn 
Batuta, iii. 388. 

[1772.-“Chowdrah8, land-holders, in the 
next rank to Zemeondars.” — Vrreht, Vituv of 
Bengaly Gloss, s.v.] 

1788.— “Chowdry. — A liaudholdcr or 
Farmer. Properly he is above the Zemin- 
dar in rank ; but, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, he is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used ixs the | 
principal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps ,’’ — Indian Vocabuiar>f (»Stockdalo’s). 

CHOWK, s. H. chauk. An open 
place or wide street in tlie middle of 
a city where the market is held, [as, 
for examjde, the Chdndnl Ohaiik of 
Delhi], It seems to he ado 2 )ted in 
Persian, and there is aii Arabic form 
Suk, which, it is just possible, may 
have been borrowed and Arabized from 
the present w'ord. The radical idea of 
cJuim seems to be “four ways” [Skt. 
chatushica], the crossing of streets at 
the centre of business. Compare Cur- 
fax, and the Quattro Cantoni of Palermo. 
In the latter city there is a market 
place called Piazza Ballarb, which in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
Seggehalla/rath, or as Ainari interprets, 
6^w|-Bal}iartl. 

[1833.-“ The Chandy Choke, in Delhi 
. . . i« perbap the broadest street in any 
city in the East.”— Excursions in 
India, i. 49.] 

CHOWNEB, 8. The ustial native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
for an Anglo-Indian cantottment (q.v.). 
It is H. chhdonl, ‘a thatched roof,* 
chhdond, cJiluind, v. Ho thatch/ 


[1829. — “^rhe Kegent was at the chaoni, 
his standing camp at Gagrown, when this 
event (XJcurred.”— ^(x/, Amiah (Calcutta 
reprint), ii. 611.] 

CHOWRINGHEE, n.p. The name 
of a road and (iiiarter of Calcutta, in 
which must of the best European 
houses sUiiid ; Chanrangi. 

1789. — “The houses . . . at Chowringee 
also W'ill be much more healthy.” — Sdoii- 
Karr, ii. 20.5. 

1790. — “To dig a large tank opposite to* 
the Cheringhee Iluildings.” -Ibid. 13. 

1791. — “Whereas a robbery was com- 
mitted on Tuesday night, the first instant, 
on the Chowringhy Koad.” — Ibid. 54, 

1792. -'“ Abr PriatU A neat, com- 

pact and new built garden house, pleasantly 
situated at Chouringy, and from its con- 
tiguity to Fort William, peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer ; it w(juld likew’ise 

I be a handsome provision for a native lady, 
or a child, 'riic price is 1500 sicca rujjccs.” 
—Ibid. ii. .541. 

3803. — “ Chouringhee, an entire village 
of palaces, runs for a considerable length 
at right angles with it, and altogether forms 
the finest vio\N*T over beheld in any city.” — 
Lil. Valent aiy i. 236. 

1830. — “As I enjoyed Calcutta much loss 
( this time ... 1 left it with less regret. 
Still, when piissing the Chowringhee road 
the last day, ! — 

‘ Looked on stream and sea and plain 
As what 1 ne’er might see again.’ ” 

EJ^)hin.done, in Jdfe, i. 233. 

1848. — “flo wished all Clieltenham, al 
Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could see him 
ill that ])ositiori, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, and in company with ‘'Uch a fammis 
buck as Ilaw'don Crawley, of the Guai'ds.” — 
Vault If Fair, ed. 1867, i. 237. 

CHOWEY, s. 

(a.) « CHOULTEY. 

(b.) n. ebanwar, chaunri ; from Skt, 
rJumiara, chdiaara. The bushy Uii\ of the 
Tibetiiii Yak ((pv.), often .set in a costly 
decorated liandle to use as a fly-flap) ler, 
in 'which form it was one of the in- 
signia of ancient Asiatic royalty. The 
tail was also often attached to the 
horse-tra)>pings of native warriors ; 
whilst it formed from remote times 
the standard of nations and nomad 
tribes of Central Asiiu The Yak-tails 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian, and by Cosmas (see under 
YAK). Allusions to the Mmara, as 
a sign of royalty, are frequent in Skt. 
books and inscriptions, e.g, in the Poet 
Kalidasa (see transl. l>y Dr. Mill in 
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J. As, Soc, Beng. i. 342 ; the Armrakosha^ 
ii. 7, 31, &c.). The common Anglo- 
Indian exprcHsion in the 18th century 
appears to have been “ Cow-tails ” 
(q.v.). And hence Bogle in his i 
Journal, as published by Mr. Markham, 
calls Yaks by the absurd name of 

cow-tailed cows” though “horse- 
tailed cows” would have been more 
germane ! 

c. A. I). 250. — “ Boa)*' 5c yeiftf 5ro, dpofii- 
Kovi T€ Kal AWovs dyplovs 5ct*'a)s’ cV tovtQv 
ye rCbv (ioQv Kal rds fiviocrdpas TroLovurat, Kal 
rb fiiif crGffxa irapipilXaves etcriv Oi5c‘ ras 5c 
ovpds l<Txi'pibi." — Aeltan. dc 

Nat, An, XV. 14. 

A.D. 684*5.— “ . . . with his armies which 
were darkened by the spotless chfimaras 
that were w’avod over thorn .” — Aihole In- 
scription, 

c. 940. — “They export from this country 
the hair named (i1-zamnr (or al-chamar) of 
which those fly-fla})a are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, which attendants held over 
the heads of kings when giving audience.” — 
il/cw’Mc/i, i. 385. The e-\prussions of Mafiull 
are aptly illustrated by the Assyrian and 
Persepolitan sculptures, (b%e also Marco 
Polo, bk. iii. ch. 18 ; Nlc, Conti, p. 14, in 
India in Ow XVth (knUo'y). 

1623. — “For adornment of their horse*; 
they carried, hung to the cantlcs of their 
saddle.s, great tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fine, which they t(tld me were th»‘ 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India.”- 
V, della Valle, ii. 662 ; ^Hak. Soc. ii. 260J. 

1809. — “He also presented me in trays, 
which wore as usual laid at my feet, tv\o 
beautiful chowrie8.””-/>erd WdaiHa, i. 42S. 

1810. — “Near Brahma are Iridra and 
Indraneo on their elephant, and below is :\ 
female figure holding a (hanmm or chow- 
ree .” — Maria (rraJum, 56. 

1827. — “ A black female slave, richli 
dressed, stood behind him with a chow^, 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which 
she used to keep off the flies .” — Sir IT. Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. x. 

CHOWBYBUBDAE, s. Tin 

servant who carries the Chowry. 1 J . 
V, chauhrl-barddr, 

1774. — “The Deb-Bajah on horseback 
• • . a chowra-burdar on each side of him.” 
— Bogle, in Markham* s Tibet, 24. 

[1888. — “ . . . the old king was sitting in 
the garden with a chowxybadar wa^ng the 
flies from him,” — Miss Eaen, Vp the Country, 
i. 188.] ’ ^ 

OHOWT, OHOtJT, s. Mahr. cJiauth, 
‘one fourth part.* The blackmail 
levied bv the Mahrattas from the 
provincial governors as compens^itioii 


for leaving their districts in inimunity 
from plunder. The term is also ap- 
plied to some other exactions of lixe 
ratio (see Wilson), 

[1559. — Mr. Whitoway refers to Covto 
(Dec. VIl. bk. 0, ch. 6), where this word is 
used in reference to payments made in 1559 
in the time of D. Constantino c(e Braganeja, 
and in papers of the early part of the 17th 
century the King of the Chouteas is fre- 
quently mentioned.] 

1644. — “This King holds in our lands of 
Daman a certain payment which they call 
Chouto, w’hich was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our power the pay- 
ment continued to be made, and about these 
exactions and payments there have risen 
grefit disputes and contentions on one side 
and another.”— /iomrro (MS.). 

1674. — “ Messengers were sent to Bassoin 
demanding the chout of all the Portuguese 
territory in these parts. The chovi means 
the fourth part of the revenue, and this is 
the earliest mention we find of the claim.” 
— Orme's Fragments, p. 45. 

1763-78. — “They (the English) wore . . , 
not a little surprised to find in the letters 
now’ received from Balajerow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 
NalK)b, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tribute duo to the King of the Morattoes 
from the Nabobship of Arcot.” — Ornie, 
ii. 228-9. 

I 1803. — “The Peshwah , . . cannot have 
' /I right to tw’o choutes, any more than 
I to two revenues from any village in the 
■ same year,”— Wellington Desp, (ed. 1837), 

. ii. 175. 

18.58. — “ . . . They (the Mahrattas) were 
accustomed to demand of the provinces they 
threatened with devastation a certain portion 
<»f the public revenue, generally the fourth 
j>art; and this, under the name of the 
chout, became the recognized Mahratta 
tribute, the price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes.” — Whitneg, Oriental and 
Ling, Studies, ii. 20-21. 

CHOYA, CHAYA, CHEY, s. A 

root, [generally known as chastioot,] 
{Hedyotis tnnhcllata, Lam., Oldenlandia 
uiub., L.) of the Nat. Ord. Cinchon- 
aceae, atlbrding a red dye, .sometimes 
called ‘India Madder,* [‘Dye Hoot,* 
* Ramesliwaram Root*]; from Tam. 
shdyarcr, Malayfil. chdyaver (chetyaf 
‘colour,’ wr, ‘root’). It is exported 
from 8. India, and was so also at one 
time from Ceylon. There is a figure 
of the plant in Lettres Edif, xiv. 164. 

c. 1566.— “Also from S, Tome they layd 
great store of rod yam©, of bombast died 
with a roote which they call Bala, as afore- 
sayd, which colour will never out.” — Caemr 
Frederike, in Ildkh [ii. 354]# 
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1583.-—*^ Ne vien anchora di detta saia da 
un altro luogo detto Petopoli, e se n© tingono 
parimente in S, Thomfe.”— f. 107. 

1672. — “Here groweth very good Zaye.” 
-^Jialdaeus, Ceylon, 

[1679, — “ ... if they would provide 
mustors of Chae and White goods. ...” 
— Memoriall of S. Mastery in Kistna Man,y 

p. 131.] 

1726. — “Saya (a dyo-root that is used on 
the Coast for i)ainting chintzes).”— Valent Ijn, 
Chor, 45. 

^ 1727. — “The Islands of hiu (near Masu- 
lipatam) produce the famous Jiite called 
Bhaii. It is a yhrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the Spring tides.” 
—A, Hamilton y i. 370 ; [ed. 1744, i. 374). 

1860. — “The other productions that con* 
atituted the ex]:K)rts of the Island wore 
sapan-wood to Persia ; and choya^roots, a 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 
. . . for transmission to Surat.” — Ttmiient's 
Ceyloriy ii. 54‘-55. See also Chittfs Ceylon 
aasetteer{mi)y p. 40. 

CHUCELABOO, s. Engliali soldier’s 
lingo for Ohokra (q.v.) 

CHUOKEB, From H. chakar, 
chakkaVy chakrdy Skt. chnkray ‘ a wheel 
or circle.’ 

(a.) s. A quoit for playing the 
English game ; but more ]>ro]>erly 
the sharp (pioit or discus which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
earned by the Sikh fanatics ciilled 
Akdll (see AKALEE), generally en- 
circling their peaked turbans. " The 
thing is described by Tavernier (E. T. 
ii. 41 : [ed. Ball, i. 82]) as carried by 
a company of Mahoiumedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sher])dr in Guzerat. 
See also Lt-Gol. T, Leioin, A Fly, &c., 
p, 47 : [Egerton, Handbook, PI. 15, No. 
64]. 

1516.— “In the Kingdom of Dely . . . 
they have some steel A^eels which they call 
qhaearani, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside ; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right Im-nd, and make it spin round many 
times, and so they hurl it at their enemies, ’ 
^Barho^, lOO-lOl. 

1630. — “In her right hand shoo bare a 
<fiiuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
ro^d forme, and 8har|>-6dged in the super- 
fiems thereof . . . and slung off, in the 
^imckness of his motion, it is able to deliuer 
‘or conuey death to a farre remote enemy.” 
^Lordy Dm, oftM Banian Rdigion, 12. 


(b) V. and s. To lunge a horse. H. 
chakctrnd or chakar karnd. Also ‘the 
lunge.’ 

1829. — “H was truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows checkering their horses, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from our 
po.st .” — John Shiyj), i. 153. 

[(c.) Ill Polo, a ‘ jieriod.’ 

[1900. — “Two bouts were played to-day 

. . . In the opening chukker (-apt. 

carried the ball in.” — Overland Mail, Aug, 
13.] 

CHUCKERBUTTY, n.]). This 
vulgarized Bengal 14rabnian name is, 
as Wilson j)()ints out, a corruption of 
chakramrttl, the title assunied by the 
most exalted ancieni Hindu sove- 
reigns, an universal Em])eror, whose 
chariot- w heels rolled over all (so it is 
explained by soiiie). 

c. 400.— “Then the Bikshuni (TthalaVjegan 
to think thus with herself, ‘Tu-dny the 
King, ministers, and people nro all going 
to meet Buddha . . . but I- -a woman — how 
can I contrive ito get the first sight (»f him V 
Buddha immodiatuly, by bis divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Kaja.”— iTrtoW.f of Fah-hian, Ir. by Beale, 
p. 63. 

c. 460. — “ On a certain dc'iy (Asoka), 
having . , . ascertained that the super- 
naturally gifted . . . Njiga King, whoso 
age extended to a Kappo, had soon the four 
Buddhas . . . he thfis addressed him : ‘ Be- 
loved, exhibit to me the person of the 
omniscient being of infinite wisdom, the 
Chakkawatti of the doctrine .*” — The Maha^ 
wanso, p. 27. 

1856.*--“ The importiuice attoehed to the 
po.ssession of a white olcj)hant is traceable 
to the Buddhist system. A white flephant 
of certain w’onderful endowments is one of 
the seven precious things, the possession of 
which marks the A/aJia Chakravartti Raja 
. . . the holy and universal sovereign, a 
character which ap]>oars once in a cycle,” — 
M tssion to the Court (fAra (Major's Phayre's), 
1858, p. 154. 

OHXJOKLAH, s. H. clmkkl, [Skt. 

chakra, ‘ a wheel ’]. A territorial sub- 
division under the Mabomtuedan 

f overnrnent, thus defined by Warren 
lastings, in the pajier tpioted under 

CHOWDBY: 

1759. — “The jurisdiction of a Pkojdar 
(see EOUJDAR), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Gkivernment.” 

1760.— “In the treaty concluded with the 
Naw4b Meer Mohummud C^m KhAn, on 
the 27th Sept. 1760, it was agreed that , . . 
the llnglish army should be ready to 
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him in the management of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the chuklaha (districts) 
of 6urdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
•company and the army. . . — iJaringtmCs 

An<itymof the Laws and ItcgitlaiionSy vol. i. 
Calcutta, *1805-1809, p. 5. 

CHUOKLER, 8. Tam. and ]\lalaYril. 
slMkkil% tlie name of a very low 
caste, members of wliich are t^ni- 
iiers or cobblers, like the ( -hamdrs 
(see CHXJMAR) of U])per India. Hut 
whilst the latter are I’tipntinl to be a 
A^ery dark caste, the Chuckle rs an* fair 
(see Elliotts Gloss, by Ikttiues, i. 71, and 
CaUiwelVs Gram. 574). [On the other 
hand the Madras Gloss, (s.v.) says that 
as a rule they are of "‘a dark bhuk 
hue.”] Colloquially in S. India 
Chnckler is used for a native bhoe- 
maker. j 

c. 1580.— “All the Oentoos {(/nitios) of i 
those parts, especially thoMo of Bisiisigu, i 
have many castes, which take iircccdenco 
■one of another. ITie lowest arc the Cha- 

S aivilifl, who make shoes, ami eat all un- 
oan flosh, . . .” — J^rmoc e J/oHrUf &c., f. 95. 
1759. — “Shackelays are shoemaker^, and 
held in the same de«pio«al>le light <»n Iho 
Coromandel Coast as the NiatUlcs and ral- 
lies on the Mafahar,'’ — Irrs, 26. 

0 . 1790. — “ Aiissi n'est-co ipie Ic r4but de 
la classe m(5pris<5o des juirnas ; savoir les 
tachakelis ou oordonuiers ct los (ef/iaus on 
fossoyeurs, (pii s'oecupent tie reutt‘rroim‘nt 
et la combustion des rwori^." - IJaufner, 
ii. 60. 

‘ [1844. — “ . . . the chockly, who i)erforins 
the degrading duty of oxet iitioner. . . 
Socictijy Manners^ tCC., of India j ii. 2<S2.] 
1869,— “The or inercaiitilo caste 
of Madras by long established custom, are 
required^ send an offering of betel tn the 
chucklen, or .shoemakers, before contract- 
ing their rnarriagos.” — Sir 11'. Kdiof, in 
J. Mtkn, Soc., N. S. vol. i. 102. 

OHUOKMUCK, 8. H. ehakmak. 
CFlint and steel.^ One of the titles 
conferred on Haidar *Ali before lie 
rose to power was ‘Chakmak Javg, 

‘ Firelock of War » 1 See IL of Hydur 
Naik^ 1 12. 

CHUOKBVM, a. An ancient coin 
once generally current in the S. of 
India, Malayal. chakram^ Tel. chak- 
ramu; from Skt. cimkra (see under 
XJHUCKER). It ia not easy to say 
what was its value, as the statements 
•are inconsistent; nor do they con- 
nrm Wilson’s, that it was emial to 
one-tenth of a pagoda. [According to 


ilie Madras Gloss. (s.v.) it bore the 
same relation to the gold Pagoda that 
the Anna dues to the Rupee, and 
under it again was the copper Cash, 
which was its sixteenth.] The de- 
nomination survives in Travancore, 
[where 28^ go to one rupee. {Ibid.)] 

1554.— “And the fanoms of the place are 
called chocroes, which are coins of inferior 
gold ; they are worth 124 or 121 b:) the 
j)ar(/ao of gold, reckoning tne pardao at 360 
rm.” — A. XuhfiZy Li cm dos Pesos, 36. 

1711.-" “The Enemy will not come to any 
agreement unless wo consent to pay 30,000 
chuckrums, which we take to be 16,600 
and odd pagodas.”-- In Wheeler, ii. 165. 

1813.— Milburn, under Tanjoro, gives the 
chuckrum as a coin equal to 20 Madras, 
or ten gold fananis. 20 Madras fanams 
would be J of a pagoda. 

[From tb(* dilliciulty of handling 
these coiiivS, which are small and round, 
they are counted on a chuckrum 
board us in the case of the Fanam 
(•l.v.).] 

CHUDBER, s. H, chadar, a slieet, 
(U' .s(|uarc ]>it*(’e of cloth of any kind ; 
tlio ample slieet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in X, India. It is 
also apjdied to tlie. cloths spread over 
Mabommedan tombs. Barbosa (1516) 
and Linseboten (1598) have chnttarsy 
chautares, as a kind of cotton piece- 
goods, bnt it is certain that this is not 
the sjime word. Chowtars occur among 
Bengal ])ieee-goods in Milharn^ ii. 221. 
[The word is chauidr, ‘anything with 
four threads,’ and it occurs in the list 
of cotton (doths in the Am (i. 94). In 
a letter of 1010 we have ^^Chautares 
are white and well requested ” {Ikmvers, 
LefterSy i. 75) ; “ Chanters of Agra ” 
{Foster, Letters, ii. 45) ; Cocks has 
“ fine Casho or i^wwter*^ {Diary, i. 86) ; 
and in 1G15 they are called ^"Coivter** 
{Foster, iv. 51).] 

1525. — “ Chader of Cambuya.”— A«m- 
hran^a, 56. 

[c. 1610,— “ From Bengal comes another 
sort of hanging, of tiiio linen j>ainted and 
ornamontod with colours in a very agreeable 
ffishion; those they call lader.”— 
de Laeal, Hak. Sue. i. 222.] 

1614. — “ Pintados, chints and chadots.’*-^ 
Peyton, in Purektut, i. 630. 

1673. — “The habit of these water- 
nymphs was fine Shudders of lawn om- 
broidored on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold,”— /ircr6<!7<, 3rd e^. 191. 
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1832. — “Chuddur ... a larf?e piece of 
cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole body. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in iV'—Herl'fotSy Qanaon-e- 
Isfaniy xii.-xiii. 

1878. — “Two or three w^omen, who had 
been chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their ‘ chadders ’ 

. . . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.”-- Lift’ in the Mo- 
fmsi/y i. 79. 

The Rampore Chudder is a kind of 
shawl, of the Tibetan shawl- wool, of 
imiforiti colour without pattern, made 
originally at Itfinijuir on the Kntlej ; 
and of late years largely ini}>orted into 
England : [(see the ranjab Mono, on 
JVooIy p. 9). (hiriously enough a claim 
to the derivation of the title from 
Rainpur, in Hohilkhand, N.W.P. is 
made in the Inqyerial Gazetteer y 1st ed. 
(s.v.).] 

CHUL ! OHULLO ! v. lu iiai.era- 
tave ; ‘ Go on ! Be ([uiek.’ 11. chnlo ! 
iinjier. of chain d, to go, go speedily. 
[Another common use of the word in 
Anglo-Indian slang is — “ It won’t 
chul,” ‘ it won’t HiisM'er, .succeed.’] 

c. 1790.— “Je montiii de trKs-h<jnne heure 
dans mon jwlanijuin.-Tscllollo (c’esi-a- 
diro, marche), cri brent ino.s coulis, ct aiissi- 
t6t le voyage connnen^n .” — ILwfncry ii. 5. 

[OHUMAR, s. H, Ghmmiry 8kt. 

charma-kdrciy ‘om‘ who works in 
leather,’ and thu.s answering to the 
Ghuckler of s. India ; an imjKjrtant 
caste found all thi'ough K. India, 
whase primary occupation is tanning, 
but a large number are agriculturists 
and day labourers of varioii.s kinds. 

[1823. — “ From this aboniiiiat)<*n, beef- 
eating . . . .they [the BheelsJ only rank 
above the Chooxnars, or .shoemakers, wljo 
feast on dead carcases, and are in (Jenlml 
India, as elsewhere, deemed .so unelean 
that they are not allowed to dwell within 
the precincts of the village .” — iMafcofuiy 
Cmtral J/tdla, 2nd ed. ii. 179.] 

OHUMPUK, s. A highly oma- 
inental and sacred tree {Michelia chant- 
pmi, L., also M. Rheedii)^ a kind of 
magnolia, whose odorous yellow blos- 
soms are much prized liy Hindus, 
offered at shrines, and rubbed on the 
body at marriages, &c. H. champak^ 
Skt. champaka. iVury strangely says 
that the name is “derived from 
Giampay an island between Cambogia 
and Cochin China, w'here the tree 


grow.s.” Ghampa is not an island, 
and certainly derives its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himalaya from 
Nepfil, eastward ; also in Pegu and 
Teiias.serim, and along the Ghauts to 
Travaiicore. The use of the term 
champaka extends to the Philippine 
Islaiid.s. [Mr. Skeat notes that it is 
highly ])rized by Malay w'onien, who 
put it in their hair.] 

1623. — “ Among others they showed me a 
flower, in .size and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish white colour, with 
a sweet and powerful scent, and which they 
call Champa [ciampi].”— P. drlla Valb’y ii. 
517; [llak. Soc. i. 40 J. 

1786. — “ The walk.s arc .scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, aJid 
the plantations of j)epper and colfee are 
eiiually new and pleasing .” — Sir W, 
in Mt’tn.y &c., ii. 81. 

1810. — “Bomo of these (birds) build in 
the .sw’oot-.sccntod champaka and the 
mango .” — Mornt (Jrahmuy 22. 

1819.— • 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 

And the chumpak’fl oflours ffiil 
Like sweet thoughts iu a dream.” 

Slif'lfnty Lihffi ftf an Indian Ait. 

1821 .- 

“ Some chumpak flowers proclaim 
it yet divinC!” 

Mtdtt'itty Shichfis la Jlindaodany 73. 

/ 

CHUNAM, s. Prejiarcd lime ; alst> 
.s])ccially used for hue ])oli.slied pla.ster. 
Koi-ms of tills word occur both iu 
Dravidian langiiage.s and H^nd. In 
the latter clvtlnd is from Skt. cJitirnay 
‘]><»AV(k*r’; ill the former it is some- 
what uucertaiu 'wdiether the word is, 
or i.s not, an old derivative from the 
San.skrit. In the fir.sl of the following 
(juotaiif)Tis the word used seems taken 
from the Malayfil. chunydmhay Tam. 
tthnitydnibu. 

1510. — “And they also eat with the said 
leaves (betel) a certain lime made from 
oyster shells, which they call cionama.” — 
Varthevmy 144. 

1563.—“. . . so that all the name.s you 
meet with that are not Portugese are 
Malabar ; such as M.re (betel), chuna, 
which is lime. . . .'''—Garcia, f. 37^* 

c. 1610. — . . Fvn porte son ^ventail, 
I’autre la boot© d 'ardent pleine de betel j 
Tautro une boete ou il y a du ohtman, qui 
est de la chaux.” — Pyrard de LavaL ii*, 
84 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 135], 
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1614. — “Having burnt the great idol into 
chunall, ho mixed the powdered lime with 
leaves, and gave it to the Rujputa that 
they might eat the objects of their wor- 
- Pirishfa, (pioted by Qmitremerr^ 
yot. el Ext., xiv. .'>10. 

1673.™“ The IS’atives chew it (Betel) with 
Chinam (Lime of calcined Oyster Shells).*’ — 
Fnjtr, 40. 

1687.—“ ThvOt stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones, and Chenam be in readiness to 
make up any broach. Consvtia- 

innuH, in i. 168. 

1689. — “Chlnam is Lime made of (’ockle- 
sholls, or Linui-stone ; and Pawn is the 
Leaf of a Tree.” —Urmf/fot), V2'i. 

1750-60. — “The thturing i^. generally cum- 
j><)scd of a kind of loam or stucco, called 
chunam. being a lime made of burnt shells.” 

— Oro.'ie, i. 52. 

1763.- “In the of Silot for the 

space of live years . . . ri)\ ].hoas«l.ir and 
the tVnupany’s gomastih shall jointly J>re- 
jtare chunam. of which each shall tlefr;j> 
all ex] tenses, and half the chunam so made 
shall be given io tlie (’oinpany, and the 
other half shall bo for my nse.”-~ 7’/va/?/ i>f 
Mh' .fdpir tnth thr in Vurnm toh's 

L, i. 64. 

1809. - “The rovs of chunan\ piUurs wbicb 
supported each side . . . were of a shining 
wliit<‘,’' \%ftt i/fxt. i. 61 . 

CHUNAM. TO, V. To set in mor- ^ 
liiv; or, iiioiv fnajiuMitly, to ]ilast(‘r o\or ‘ 
wilit cliunani. ! 

1687.- “ . . . to get wh.it great jars he I 
can, to put wlicat in, nn<t chenam thein up, 1 
and sot them round the fi»rt curiam.” In 
ir/f("#7o\ 1, 168. 

1809.- , Inning one . . . room . . . 

beautifully chunammed."-- r(f5/ddf, i. 
386. 

Botli noun and \erl» aiv used hImo in 
tlie Anf>lo-Cdiim\se sett leineiilH, 

CHUNARGURH, n.i). A famous 
roek-fort on the Ganges, above Benares, 
and on the right hank. Tht‘ name is 
helievod to he a corr. of (*h(ir<niu-(firi, 
‘f'oot Hill,’ a name pruhahly given 
from the actual vesenil)lan(*e of the 
rock, seen in longitudinal profile, to a 
human foot. [Tliere is a local legend 
that it re])reBents the foot of Vishnu. 
A native folk etymology makes it 
a corr. of ChandifUjarh,' from some 
legendary connexion with the Bhangi 
tribe (see CHANDAUL). (See Crookc, 
Tribes and Cades, i. 263.)] 

[1768, — “Sensible of the vast importance 
t‘f the fort of Chunar to Sujah al Dowlah 
• . . we have directed Col. Barker to rein- 
force the garrison. . . — Letter to Court of 

Oirectors, in Vefrld, App. 78. 


[1785. — ^‘Chunar, called hy the natives 
Chundalghur. . . — Forbes, (h\ Meni. 2nd 

ed, ii. 442.] 

CHUPATTY, s. H. cluijxiti, an un- 
leiivened cake of bread (generally (>f 
coarse wheaten meal), patted flat with 
the hand, and baked upon a griddle ; 
the insual form of native bread, and 
the staple food of U))per India. (Bee 
HOPPER). 

1615.™Parson Terry well describes the 
thing, l)ut names it not: “ The ordinary .sort 
of people eat bread made of a coarse grain, 
but both tooth.somo and wholesome and 
hearty. They mrikc it up in broad cake.s, 
thick like our oaten cakes ; and then bake it 
uj>()u sm.all round iron hearths which they 
carry with them.” — In Purchas, ii. 1468. 

1810.—“ Chow-patties, or bannock.H.”— 
Willitunsoiu P. ii* 348. 

18f)7. Prom village to vilhige brought 
by one messenger and sent forwanl by 
another passed a mysterious token in the 
.sliajic of one of those flat cakes made from 
fl(»ur an<l water, and forming the common 
bread of the peo]»le, which in their language, 
are called chupatties.”— iuriyr’-s War, 

i. .570. [The original account of this by the 
( Correspondent of the dated “Bom- 

' )»ay, March 3, ]857,” is quoted in 2 .sty. 

1 AViI* Q, iii. 365. 1 

1 

There is a traditum of a iiohle and 
gallant (loveriior-Gt'neral uho, when 
eomiielled to lough it for a day or two, 
aekuowh‘dged that chnprassics and 
nfasaiUchics were not sueli bad diet-,” 
meaning Chupatties mid Mussalla. 

CHUPKUN, s. H. cha2>hin. The 
long froek (or eavssock) which is the 
usual dress in lTp})er India of nearly 
all male natives who are not actual 
laliourers or iudigeut persons. The 
word is probably of Tiirlvi or Mongol 
origin, and is perha]^_s identical with 
the chahimm of the A hi (i. 90), a word 
.still usexl ill Turkistan. [Vamluhy, 
{Sbiches, 121 seqq.) describes both the 
Tvhiipan or upper coat lyid the 
Tchi’htien or gown,] Hence Beames’s 
connection of ('hapmn with the idea 
of chap as meaning compressing or 
clinging [Platts chapahid, ‘to be 
pressed’], “a tightlv-fitting coat or 
I cassock,’^ is a little fanciful. {Comp, 

I Gram. i. 212 scq.) Still this idea may 
have sha]ied the corruption of a foreign, 
word. 

He was, I was going to say, in 
his shirt-sleeves, only I am not sure that he 
wore a shirt in those days— 1 think he had a 
chupkun, or native under-garment.’'™C. 
RaiJees, in L, of TjL Laurence, i. 59. 
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CHUPRA, 11.]). Chaprd^ [or perhaps 
rather Gkhaprd, ‘a collection of straw 
huts,’ (see CHOPPER),] a tiAvn and 
liead-quarter station of tlie Distri('t 
Saran in Baliai*, on the north Ivank of 
the Ganges. 

1665. — “The Holland foinpjiny hfnx* a 
Houho there (at Patna) by ruMson of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they rehno at a 
^yront Town called Choupar ... 10 leagues 
above Patna.” — Tart m it r, K. T. ii. 53; jed. 
Bnfl, i. 122]. 

1726.— “Sjoppera {ChuiH TVAvi//>, 

'Chorom.y &e., 117. 

CHUP;RASSY, s. H. rhapnj.l, the 
hearer of a rltajivd.^ 'I.c. a ha<lgv-])lale 
inscrihed with ilie name of the oflice 
to which the ])earer is attaclied. The 
rhajirdfil is an otlice-iuessenger, or ' 
henchman, hearing such a badge on 
a clotli or leatlnu* htdt. TJie term 
helongs to the Bengal Ihesideiicy. In 
Madras Peon is the usual term ; in 
Bombay Puttywalla, (H, patflw(lht\ 
or “man of the belt.” The etymology 
of chapraa is ohscure ; [th<* popular 
^iccoiiut is that it is a curr. of V. vhap-o- 
rdufy ‘left and right’]; hut see 
{Cohip. Gram, i. 212), who gives hnclde 
as the original meaning. 

1865. — “ 1 rernenibor tbc days when every 
servant in my house w’as a chuprassee, with 
the excei)tion of the Khansanmaiui and a 
l^ortiiguese Ayah.’'--7’/e' JhttrJc JUi,(<f(d(»t ^ 
p. 389. 

c. 1866.— 

““ The big Kahib’s tent has gone from iimlor 
the Poepn] tree, 

With his horde of hungry chuprassees, 
and oily sons of the «piill — 

I paid thorn the bri)>o they w'auted, and 
Sheitan will settle the bill.” 

Sir A. 6 '. LyuU^ Th*' Old PimJinrf. 

1877. — “One of my chuprassies or 
messengers . . . w\as badly w'oundod.”- 
Meadows Tayfor^ Ll/e^ i. 227. 

1880. — “Through this refractory medium 
the people of India see their rulers. The 
ChupraflSiO paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart. Every lie 
he tells, every insinuation ho throws out, 
every demand he makes, is endorsed with 
his master’s name. He is the arch-slanderer 
of our name in India.” — Afi 102-3. 

CHURR, s, H. c/?-zitr, Ski. char^ ‘to 
move,’ “A sand-hank or island in 
the current of a river, deposited hy 
the water, claims to which were 
regulated hy the Bengal Reg. xi. 1825” 
( Wihm), A char is new alluvial land 
deposited hy the great rivers as the 


hoods are sinking, and covered with 
grass, hut nz)t necessarily insulated. 
It is remarkahle that Mr. Marsh 
mentions a very similar word as used 
for the sjiine thing in Holland. “New 
sjiiidhank land, covered with grasses, 
is called in Zeeland .sz Aor ” (il/zz/z and 
Nature, ]). 339). The etymologies are, 
however, prohahly (piite a])ai*t. 

1878. - “In the dry season all the various 
streams . . . are merely silver threads wind- 
ing among innumerable sandy islands, the 
soil (»f which is sj)eeially adapted for the 
growth of Indigo. ^I’hey are called ChUTS.” 
— Life in the li. 3 .s/7. 

CHURRUCK, s. A wlieel or any 
rotating machine ; partiz'ularly applied 
tz) sim])lt' machines f(»r cleaning cotton. 
Pel's. cthtrLh, ‘tlu* cidestial s}»]iere,’ ‘a 
w1u*el of any kind,’ v'vc. Beng. cJtara/: 
IS ajiparently a corruption of the 
Persian word, facilitate<l hv tin* near- 
ness of the Skt. rhnhra, Cvc. 

POOJAH. iicng. ilttnulc-piljd 

(see POOJA) '^I'lie S\\ lugiiig Fe^ival of 
the Hindus ludd on the ‘-iin’.^ entrance 
into Aries. Tlie ]K*rformer is sus- 
pended from a long yard, traversing 
rouml on a mast, by liooks passed 
through the muscle (tvei* tile hlade- 
hoiu'S, and tln'ii whirled round so as 
to lly out eentrifiigall\ . 'Tie*, chief 
seal of this h,ifl»afon'' displa\ is, or 
latterly was, in Ikaigal, hut it, was 
formerly jnevalent in m:ui\ ])arts of 
j India, fit IS the Shiny (P'.u and 
I Tel. sidi, Tam. shrdil, 'I't*!. ‘a 

hook’) of S, India.] There is a,n old 
d(*scrii»tion in PurcliasV Pll<jruna(/e, ]>. 
1000; also (in Malahar) in A. Hamilton,, 
i. 270 ; [at Ikkeri, 7*. delta Valle., Hak. 
Soc. ii. 259] ; and (at (?ah'uUa) in 
Heh(*rs Journal, quoted Indow. 

c. 1130. - “Alii ad ornaudos currus por- 
forato latere, fune per corpus iriimi.s‘'i) so nd 
currum sii.Mj»endimt, penflontes(pie et ipsi 
exanimati idolum comitantur ; id (*j»tirnuin 
sacriticium putnni et aeecidlssimura doo.” — 
<^on(i, ill Poffyinx, he T'ffr. Forfunae, iv. 

|1751.— Sco a kaig account of the Hongal 
rite in Jre,<i, 27 

1821.—“ The Hindoo Ke.sti val of ‘ Churruok 
Poojah’ commonced to-daj, of which, as 
my wife has given an account in her jtmrnal, 
1 .shall only add a few particulars.’^— • 
ed. 1844, i. 57. 

CHURRUS, s. 

a. H. char as. A .sinq)le apparatus 
worked hy oxen for drawing water 
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from a well, and discharging it into 
irrigJltioii cliainuds by meaiia of pulley 
roi)es^ and a large bag of hide (H. 
chnni\ Skt. cJuirma). [See the de- 
s<‘ri])tion in Forbe.% Or. Mnn. 2nd ed. 
i. 153. Hence the area irrigated from 
a well.] 

[1829. -- “To each Churrus, cloima, or '^ki^ 
of land, there is attached twonty-tivc beo- 
j;has t>f irnfjja.ted hnul.” — 7W, Annals 
(C'alcatta re])r. ), ii. hSS.j 

b. H. cluu'iis., [said to !»(* s«) called 
because the drug is colled ed l>y tnen 
wlio walk wilb l(‘atber a])rous thmiigh 
the ii<‘]dj. 'fbe resiiuais exudation of 
tb(‘ heni])-}»laiit {(knutalns lnd}vn\ 
which is the basis of lutoxicaliug 
ju'cparat ions (see BANG, GUNJA). 

[1812. -“'riie Mool.ih M)iiu'1iiin. '< smoke<l 
Iho intiiMc'itnm drn^r called Chira. ’ 

/'.//»/< Or , < t'»ri'</j i. dll. I 


settlement which became the city of 
Oalcutta. The other two villages were 
Calcutta and Goviudpur. Dr. Hunter 
.s])ells it i^fftanati., but the old Anglo- 
Indian orthography uKlUinten Uhafdnatl 
UH probable. In the letter-books of the 
Factory Council in the. India Othco the 
earlier letters from this establishment 
are lost, but dowui to 27th March, 
1700, they are dated from “Chutta- 
nutte”; on and after June 8th, from 
“Calcutta*’; and from August 20th 
I in the same year from “ Fcnt William ” 
in Calcutta. [See Diary ^ Hak. 

Soc. ii. lix.] According to Major 
Ihilph Smyth, Chatfinati occupied “the 
site of the ]»resent native towm,” i.e. 
j the nortluuai (piarter of the city. 
I Cahmlla .stood on AV'hat is 7iow the 
; European commercial part ; and 
j Coviiidpfir on the pre.sent site of 
! Eort William.* 


CHUTKAERY, CHATTAQAR, in 

S. India, a half-t'aste ; T.im. .Auttfi-Lar, 
d)m‘ who wears a waislco/it ’ (C. /*. Jl), 

CHUTNY, s. A kind of 

.''ti'ong relish, iiiadi* of a number <‘f 
<'ondiments and fruits, used lu 

India, and nion* especially In Mabom- 
mcdaiKS, ami tbe meiits of which arc 
now well known in Phigland. For 
native chiifnij reeij^es, see JJ^rldois^ 
(J(tn(nin-c-Dlo iti, 2ml e^l. .\lvii. setfi. 

1818. --“Tlu* Chatna i*' souietiuic'^ naidc 

Nvith c,.(coa-nut, tiinojuice, ji:;irlic, and chiHic.'s, 
and Avith the pickles is pUc«'d in dts-p lua\t*s 
niiind the laip.e i‘(tver, to the mnnlrcr of 80 
or JO.”- Forlhs, Oi . Muh. ii. 50 ; [2nd 

ed. i. dlS], 

1 820. n “ Chitnee, Chatnee. some of the 

hot .Spices made into a paste by being 
bruised with w’ater, ilio* ‘ kiU'heri ’ of an 
Indian peasiuit.'’ dro. of Toavisln /ny L(n>n 
ill ^2V. JAt. For. J>(nnl)(ii/y ii. 194. 

CHUTT, s. H. Mat. 'file uro])er 
meaning of tbe veniaeular avoitI is ‘a 
roof or idatform.’ Ihit in modern 
Aiiglo-IiKiian its ii.siial ap])licati(m is 
1.0 the coarse cotton .sheeting, streudied 
oil a frame and wliitewaslied, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled houses ; projierly 
chMir-chhat, ‘ sheet-ceiliug.’ 

CHUTTANUTTY, mp. This was 
one of the three villages purchased 
for the East India (kmipaiiy in 1086, 
when the agents found their ]>osition 
in Hugli intolerable, to form the 


ir.'ilt. “'riic Hoogly Photwlar demanding 
the p.iN niont of the ground rent fur 1 numtlis 
frimi d.-inuary, namely. — 

[ ‘ K. A. P. 

1 Sootaloota, (’alcuit.u . 82.’) 0 0 
trovmdpoor, Pic.ir . . 70 0 0 

(hwmdpnor, (\ilcuttii . 88 0 0 
Kuvies . . . .18 0 

.\grc<Ml that the Pro>^id('nt do ]>ay the .same 
out (»f <Msli.” - Ft. Wdfiam, April 30, 

ill /Atny, 18 . 

CHUTTRUM, s. Tam shdtirnmy 
which is a corruption of Skt.. svrtfrtt, 

! ‘,\bo(l(‘.’ In S. India a house wherv‘ 

1 pilgrims ami tr.ivtdling members of 
* the higbe.r castes are luiterlaimsl and 
fed gratiiitonslA for a day or two. [See 
CHOULTRY, DHURMSALLA.] 

1807. — “Tliere are two di«>tinct kind.s of 
buihliugs confounded by Kuru]>ean.s under 
the name of Fliuidtr^j. 'Pho first i.s that 
called by the natives Chaturain, ainl built 
for the accommodation of tonellers. These 
. . . have in gonci'id pent nH>f.s . . . built 
ill the form of a .square eiiclo.sing a court. . . . 
The other kind are [)roperiy built for the 
rece})lion of images, when thc.se are carried 
ill jiroco.ssioii. Those have flat roofs, and 
coiLsist of one apartment only, and by tho 
natives are ealled Moialapavi . . . . Resides 
the Chaturam and tiie Mamhifyauiy there 
is .another kind of building w’hieh by Euro- 
])eans i.s called (Vm/dtry ; in the Tatnul 
language it is called Tany Fnndal^ or Water 
Shed . . . small l)uildirigs whore weary 
travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 
tho shade, .ami obtain a draught of w'ater or 
milk.” — F. Buchanan., Mysore^ i. 11, 16. 

S7nt. (xnd iifog. Hep. of the 24 Pergunnahs Dxa- 
trict, Calcnlla, 1857, p, 57. 
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CINDEEELLA’S SLIPPER. A 

Hindu st/Ory on the like theme ap}>eiirs 
•among the Hala Kanara MSS. of the 
Mackenzie Collection : — 

“ having dropped her slipper 

in a reservoir, it was found by a fishenium 
of Kitsunmhemrt^ who sold it to a shop- 
keeper, by whom it was presented to the 
King CgtxMhii. ^riie Prince, on seeing the 
beauty of the slipper, fell in love with the 
wearer, and offered largo rewards to any 
person who should find and bring her to him. 
An old woman undertook the t.\sk, and 
succeeded in tracing the shoo to its 
owner. . . —MavkfiKn^ (^oUfrtion, b}' //. 
II, WUsoHy ii. 52. [The tale is not un- 
common in Indian folk-lore. See..U/s.v fV-, 
(Underelht (Folk-lore Soc.), ii. til, 18^5, 
465, &C.J 

CINTRA ORANGES. Sec ORANGE 
and SUNGTARA. 

CIRCARS, n.p. The territ«>rv to 
the north of the Oorouiandel Coast, 
formerly lield hy tlie Nizam, and mnv 
forming the districts of Ki.stna, Goda- 
vari, Vizaga})atam, Ganjam, and a ])art 
of Nellore, was long known ])y the title 
of The Circar,s\^\n' Northern drears'^ 
(Le. Governments), now oflicially 
•obsolete. The Circars of Cbieacole 
(now Vizaga])atam Dist.), Rajainandri 
and Ellore (these two embraced now 
in Godilvari Dist.), with Condajnlly 
(now embraced in Kistna Dist.), were 
the subject of a grant from the Great 
Mogul, obtfiiiied by Clive in 176.5, 
•confirmed hy treaty with (he Nizam 
ill 1766. Gantfir (now also included 
in Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually 
hy the same treaty (hut did not .;ome 
permaBLently under British rule till 
1803. [For the bi.story see Madras 
Admin. Man. i. 179.] C. P. Brown 
.says the expression “The (Jircars” was 
first used by tlie French, in the time 
of Bussy. [Another name for the 
Northern Circars was the Carling or j 
Garlingo country, apparently a corr. of 
kalinga (see SUNG), see Pringle, JHamj, 
<fcc., of Ft. St. Georgey 1st ser. voL 2, 
p. 125. (See SIRCAR.)] 

JI est k remarnucr qu’apres raon 
depart dAyder Abad, Salabet Zinguo a 
nomm€ un Phasdavy ou Gouverneur, pour 
lea quatrea Cerkars.”— by Bu.ssy, 
in Lettres de MM. de Jhmyy de lAiUy el 
atdmy Paris, 1766, p. 24. 

1767. — “ Letter from the Chief and Council 
at Moaulipatam . . . that in consequence of 
orders from the President and Council^ of 
Fort St. George for securing and sending 


away all vagrant Europeans that might be 
mot with in the Circars, they have cmljarked 
there for this place. . . f—Fort William, 
Coe Jin. j in Longy 476 

1789. — “The most important public, trans- 
action ... is the .surreuder of the Guntoor 
Circar to the (.Company, by which it becomes 
tMSHsc.s.sed of the whole ('oast, from thigger- 
iiaut to Cape Comorin. Tlio Nizam made 
him.sclf master of that province, soon after 
Hyder’s invasion of the (’arnatie, as a,ni 
oquivjilcnt for the arrc.ars of peahevshy rluo to 
him by th(‘ ('ompany for tlu! other Circars.” 
— Letter of T. Mtinroy in Llf^ by (rlcig, i. 70. 

1823. — “ Mt hough the Sirk^s are our 
earliest pf>sbcssions, there are none, perhaps, 
of which we have so little accurate know- 
ItMige in eveWthing that n-gards the c(jndi- 
tiou of tlie ]>eople .'’ — Sir T. Muero, in 
St tecdojiSy kc., hy Sir J. Aiietlmot. i. 204, 

i We know from tin' jireceding qiiotii- 
i tion uhat ^lunro’s spelling of the 
' name was. 

I 1836. — ‘‘'I'he district called tlie Circars, 

I in Iiidi;i, i'' part ot the eoa-t which extends 
from the (’aniatic to Ikmgal. . . . ’'rhe 
domestic ecoiamiy of the people is singular ; 
they inbalut villages ("). and all lal»our is 
performed iiy puldic servants paid from the 
public stock.* -- /Vo Million of' Farfa^ 
•320. 

j 1878. — “ General Sir tl. (’., t'.B., K.(^S.1. 

1 lie entered the Madras Army in 1820, and 
! Ill 1834, according to ollicial despatches, 
displayed ‘ active zoai. intrepidity, ami 
judgment’ in druhng mtih thr saragi triheji in 
(h'oim knou'n thr Circars 
Sotaf' in Iloinemard^^ Mail, April 27. 

CIVILIAN, s. A t eim wliicb came 
into iLse alxuit 1750-1770, as a <lesigiia-‘ 
tioii of the covenanted Euro])ean 
s(*rvaiits of tlie E. I. ( 'ompany, not in 
military emjdoy. It is not used hy 
Grose, c. 1760, who was hiif.self of 
.sucli service at Bombay. [The earliest 
quotation in the N.E.lh is of 1766 
from Malcohn^s L. of Clive, 54.1 In 
Anglo-Indian parlance it is still ap- 
projiriated to members of the cove- 
nanted Civil Service [see COVENANTED 
SERVANTS]. The Civil Service is 
I mentioiKjd in CarraccioWs L, of Clive, 

I (c. 1785), iii, 164. From an early date 
i in the Company’s history up to 1633^ 
j the memliers of the Civil Service 
I classified during the iirst five years as 
Writers (q.v.), then to the 8th year as 
Factors (q.v.) ; in the 9th and 11th as 
Junior Merchants; and tlienceforward 
a.s Senior Merchants. These names 
were relics of the original commercial 
character ot the E. I. Gompany’s trans- 
actions, and had long ceased to have 
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any practical meaning at the time of I 
their abolition in 1833, when the 
Charter Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85), 
removed the last traces of the Company's 
commercial existence. 

1848. — (liady 0’Dowd‘s) “quarrel with 
lj£idy Smith, wife of Minos Smith the 
jiuisne Judge, ia still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Oolonol’s lady hna])ped 
her fingers in the Judge’s lady’s f.-ice, and 
said .^he'd never walk behind ever a beggarly 
civilian.” — Vanity Fait\ erl. 1807, ii. 85. 

1872. -“You bloated civilians are never 
friitisfied, retorted the other .” — A Tnu‘ JU- 
Joniin\ i. 4. 

CLASSY, CLASHY, s. W. Wudasi, 
usual etym. from Arab hluthU. A 
tcut-pitcher ; also (because usually 
taken from that class of servants) a 
man oin])loyed as chaiii-man or statl- 
iiian, &c., by a surve^or; a, native 
Hixilor ; or Matross ((l-v.). Khalds is 
(‘Oiistantly used in llindiistani in the 
sense of ‘liberation’; thus, of a 
prisoner, a magistrate says ‘/.//a/ds 
iaro,’ ‘let him go.’ Jhit it. is not clear 
how khahm got its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also written khfthuhl^ and 
Vnlhtrs has an old ]\n's. word khahfaha 
for ‘a ship’s rudder,’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may he the real 
origin of khaUul iu its Indian use. 
[Knalds also means the ‘ e.scape channel 
of a canal,’ and kkaldu may have been 
originally a person in* charge of .such a 
work.] 

1785.— “A hundred clashies have been 
sent to you from the i»rcHeiioe.”-- Tipvoo'.s 
171. 

1801. — “’riio sepoys in a tx)dy wore to 
bring up the roar. Our left flank was t<» l»o 
'Cf)verod by the sea, and our right by Gopio 
Nath’s m^. Then the clashiea a.ml other 
armed followers.” — M(. Stenkirt Klphin^tonf, 
in Life^ i. 27. 

1824.—“ If the tents got dry, the clafihees 
(tent-pitchors) allowed that we might pro- 
ceed m the morning prosperously. ” - - JIcber, 
ed. 1844, i. 194. 

OLEABING NUT, WATER 
EILTEE NUT, s. Tlie seed of Stry- 
chnoB potatorum, L. ; a tree of S. India ; 

in N. India as ttirumld, nirmall, 
* dixt“Cleancr ’]. It is so called from its 
property of clearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the ve.ssel 
which is to be filled. 


CLOVE, s. The flower-hud of Garj/o- 
yllvm a/romatiexm, L^ a tree of the 
oliiccas. The moaern English name 


of this spice is a kind .of ellipsis from 
the French cloua de girojles, ‘ Nails of 
Girofles,’ i.e. of yarofala, caryoplixjlla, 
&c., the name by which this spice was 
known to the ancients ; the full old 
English name was similar, ‘ clove gillo- 
floiirc,’ a name which, cut iu two like 
a ]K)ly])iis, has formed two didereut 
creatures, the clove (or nail) being as- 
signed to the s])ice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower’ to a familiar clove-smelling 
flow(‘r. The com])arison to nails runs 
i through many languages. In (’niiiiese 
i the thing is called tifUjdiiang, or ‘nail- 
! spice’; in IVrsian mekhak, ‘little 
I nails,’ or ‘nailkins,’ like the German 
i Xelkett, Nagdcheri, and Gewiirtz-nagel 
I (spice nail). 

' [100*2-3.— A ) *<00 be carefull to gett ta- 

i gethor all the cloues you can.” — Hirdn'Oitd^ 

. h'trd 1 a tin' 30.] 

i COAST, THE, n.p. This term in 
1 books of the IHtli century means the 
‘Madras or Goromandel Goast,’ and 
! often ‘the ]\ladras Presidency.’ It is 
I curious to find UapaXLa, “the Shore,” 

! at)pli(‘d in a similar specif i(‘ way, in 
i Ptolemy, to the coast near Capo 
(N)morin. It will be seen that the 
I t(‘,rm “Oou.s'f Army,” for “Madras 
Army,’' oitcurs (juite recently. The 
Persian rendering of Coast Army by 
lUmdarl below is curious. 

1781. — “Just imported from the Coast 
... a vevy tine assortment of the following 
cloths.” — Gazette^ 8ept. 1.5. 

1793. — “ Ibiscduced by novelty, and un- 
influenced l)Y e\amj)lo, the belles of the 
Coast liave courage enough to be unfashion- 
able . . . and we still see their eharniing 
treases flow in luxuriant ringlets.”— 

Jioyd^ 78 . 

1800. — “1 have only 1892 Coast and 1*200 
Bombay sepcjys.”— UV^//Hya>/?, i. 227. 

1802.— “Prom Hydurabdid also, Colonels 
llobert.M and I)alryrni>le, with 4000 of the 
Jiundnri or coast sipahees." — 11. of Reign 
ofTi/fii Sidtdii, E. T. by MileSf p. 253. 

1879.— “Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
and that it is never employed, as an army 
should he, in fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers ? ”—Po^/oA:, Sport 
in Br/lhinnaJif &c., i. 20. 

COBANG. See KOBANG. 

COBILY MASH, s. This is the 
dried bonito (<l*v.)i wliich has for ages 
been a sta])le of the Maidive Islands. 
It is still especially esteemed in Achin 
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and other Malay countries. The name 
is explained below by Pyrard as ‘black 
fish/ and he is generally to be depended 
on. But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given by Mr. H. C\ P. Bell, 
of the Ceylon H., in the Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1882, ]>. 294 ; see 
also Iklr. Bell’s Report on Maldioe 
Inlands^ Coloiulio, 1882, ]). 93, where 
there is an account of the jireparation. 
It is the Maidive hihi-hiii-nuu^ ‘bla<*-k- 
bonilo-fish.’ The second word corre- 
sponds to the Singhalese hahtyd. 

c. l;U.^).-“ “ Its flesh is refl, and without 
fat, hut it smells like mutton. When cauglil 
each tish is cut in four, sli(?htly Ixuled, and 
then placed in baskets of i)ahii-leaf, and 
hung in the stnoke. When perfectly dry 
it Is ehten. From this country it is ex])orted 
to India, rhina, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolb-al~mas.” -/Ax Jlatetn. (on Maldives), 
iv. 112, also ini. 

1078 . -“. . . I’hey oat it with a sort of 
dried ti.^ii, which comC'! from the Islands of 
Maledivia, and resembles jcrke<l beef, and 
it is called Comalamasa.’ —Jmvhr, lOd. 

c. IfllO. - “Co pois.son (jui .sc prcnd ain.si, 
.s’jipelle genoralcment eii leur langue cobolly 
masse, e’est a dire du jKusson noir. . . . 
lisle font euiro on do Te.-ni de tner, et puis 
le font secher an feu sur de.s claves, on sorto 
<ju’estant 8 CC ii so garde fort haig-temps.” - 
Pyrard dr Land^ i. lo 8 ; see also 1-11 ; 
[llak. 8 oc. i. 190 (with (h'Uifs note) ami 
194]. 

1727. — “The Bonetta is caught with Hook 
and Line, or with nets . . . they cut the 
Fish from the Hack-bone on each Hide, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with Sea Water. When they arc 
dry enough . . . they wrap them up in 
Leaves of Cocoa-nut Trees, and }>nt them a 
Foot or two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Shij)s come 
from Atcftren, . . . and purchase them with 
Gold-dust. 1 have seen Comelamasb (for 
that is their name after they arc dried) 
sell at Atcheen for 8 L. tSM. per KXK).”— 
A. Ra?ndtonf i. 347 ; [ed. 1744, i. .‘JiSOj 

1788. — “Many Maldivia boats come yearly 
to Atchoen, and bring chiefly dried honuctht 
in small pieces about tw'u or three ounces ; 
this is a sort of Jjtople article of commerce, 
many shops in ^ Baatr deal in it only, 
having large quantities piled up, put in 
matt bags. Jt is when properly cured, 
hard like horn in the middle ; when kej>t 
long the worm gets to it." — Fairest j V, to 
Merguij 45. 

1818,— “The fish called Commel mutch, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy.” — MUtrurn, i. 321, also 336. 

1811.— “The Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an tangent or minister every 
year to the government of Ceylon with 
proseiits consisting of ... a considerable | 


quantity of dried fish, consisting of bonitoSj 
albicotr^f and fish called by the ihliabitanta 
of the Mai divas the black fish, or comboll 
mas."— .7. B. As. Soc. vi. 75. 

The same article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which w^e have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch . •. . kannelittuis " (p, 49). 
'Phus we have in this one paper three corrupt 
fijrms of the .'«nmo expression, viz. comboU 
mas, kanneli mas, and goomulmutch, all 
attempts at the true Mnldivian term kalu- 
bili-mS.s, ‘black bonito fish.’ 

COBEA DE CAPELLO, or simply 
C0BEA,.s. I'lie vciioiiioiis snake iVcrJ<B 
fripudians. Cobra [Lat . ii Port, 

for ‘snake’ ; robra dr raprllo, ‘snake of 
(tlic) li<»od.’ [Ill the following we bare 
a curious translation of tlie, name : 
j “ Anotber soil, wliicli is called Cliapel-* 
snakes, btM'ause they keep in Chajiel.s 
or (’hniM'hes, and sometimes in Houses” 
[A JirJntion of Tu'o Hevrral Voyages made 
into the East IndiesA^y (In'istopher Fryke, 
Surg. . . . London', 1700, p. 291).] 

1523. -“A few dajs before, cobras d© 
capello had betMi secretly introiiuccd into 
the fort, wliich bit some black ]>eoplo who 
died theref>f, l)oth men and women ; and 
w'hcn this new’s lajcame known it wa.s 
perceived flint they must, have been intro- 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
ihc fort was made never had the like l)eeu 
heard of.”— ('onrOy ii. 77t). 

1.539. — “VirnoH tube aquy grande sonm 
<Ic cobras de capello, da irrossura da coxa 
de hCt home, e (uo pevonhontas em tanfo 
<‘stremo. <pic di/.iilo os negros (]Uo so che- 
garab <*o a baiia Ua boca a, qualquor coiisa 
I \iva, logo urn proviso eabia morta em terra 
. . /bx/o, ea}>. \iv. 

,, . Adders that were copjicd 

! on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
man’s thigh, and so vonomoiis, a.s the 
Srgrois of the country informed u.s, that if 
any living thing came within the roach of 
their breath, it dyed prosentlj)^. . . — 

Cogan's Tmnd.^ p, 17. 

1,5(J.3. “In the beautiful island of Ceylon 
. . . there are yot many serpents of the 
kind which are vulgarly called Cobras d© 
capello; and in I^atin wc may call them 
regains ^irperut," — Oania, f. 156. 

1672.— “ In Jafnapatarn, in my time, there 
lay among others in garrison a certain High 
German who was commonly known as the 
Bnake-Catcher ; and this man was sum- 
moned by our Commander ... to lay 
hold of a Cobre Capel that was in hia 
Chamber.^ And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before hi.s eyes, and seizing 
' it with his hand, without any damage. , . . 

1 1 had my suspicions that this was done by 
someidrievilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural moans. . . 

(Genu, cd.), 25. ^ 

Some forty-riiim or fifty years ago a stolf- 
sergeant at Delln bad a bull-dog that used 
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to catch cobras in much the same way as 
this High-Dutchmnn did. 

1710. — “The Brother Francisco Rfjdriguez 

jierseverod for the whole 40 days in these 
exorcises, and as the hj(.mse was of clay, 
and his cell adjoined the garden, it was 
invaded by cobra de capelo, and he made 
rejKjrt of this inconvenience to the Father- 
Rector. But his an.>^wer was that /Aw' 
were not the siiakc'' that did spiritual harm ; 
and so left the Brother in the .same cell. 
This and other admirMl>lo nisUmces have 
always led me to doubt, if S. Paul did not 
communicate to his Paulist'* in India the 
.same virtue as of the tongues of S. Paul,* 
ff)r the snakes in these ]»arts .ire so numer- 
ous and so venomous, and though our Mis- 
sionaries m.'ike such l<aig journeys through 
vild uncultivated places, there i.-. no account 
to this day that au) l*auh>t was ever 
bitten.”— A’, OrunUe ^ 'ominis(u(ln^ 

Ponq. i. I)iv. i. cap. 7*b 

1711. — Hluteau, in his groat Port. Diet., 
explain^ Cobra de Capello ns a “rejdilc 
{hicho) t»f Bra/il.” But it is only .i slip; 
what is further said slmvvs that he meant to 
•say India. 

c. 17Kb -“Fn secouaiit la peau de cerf 
snr huiuelle no\is avons eoutume do nous 
asseoir, i) on •'ortit iin gros «.erj»ent do ceiix 
qu’on apiiello on Portugais Cobra-Capel.”— 
Litti'ds Kdif., od. 17H], xi, 8;b 

188^3.-- “In my walks ai>road 1 goneially 
carry a strong, supple w.dkmg cane. . . . 
Armed with it, you may rout and slaughter 
the hottest-tempered cobra m flindiistjin. 
Let it rear itself up and spread its sjuictacled 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one raj) 

■ on the side of its head will bring it to 
reason .” — <>h uiif PK8-9.* 

COBRA LILY, s. Tlu* flower A nun 
cnmpannUitiun^ which .stands on it.s 
('urving stem exactly like a cobra with 
a rearea liead. 

OOBI^ MANILLA, • n MINELLE, 

s. Another popular name in S, India 
lor a .s])ecie.s of venomou.s snake, perhajKS 
n little uncertain in its apj dicat ion. Dr. 
Iliissell says the Bnmjarns cudmlrus was 
sent to him from Ma.su lijiaDim, with 
tlie name Cobra Monil^ wUil.st Gunther 
sfiys this name is given in S. India 
to the Dahoia Ruasellii^ or 7'?r-Polonga 
(q.A\) (see FayreFs Thanaiophidm^ pp. 11 
-and 15). [^he Madras (Hoss. calls it 
the dmin-vipet'^ Dahoia eleyajis.] One 
explanation of the name i.s given in 
the quotation from Lockyer. BuJ^ the 
name is really Mahr. miner, fron| Skt. 
'imni, ‘a jewel.’ There are judicious 
remarks in a hofjk la^^ly (piuted, re- 

* hiiigue di San Paolo in a name given to fossil 
' teeth, which are commonly found in 

Malta, and in parts Of Sicily, 

p 


garding tlie popular names and popular 
stories of snakiis, which apply, we sus- 
)ect., to all the quoUtions under the 
ollowing heading : 

“There are names in plenty . . . hut 
they are applied promiscuously* to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there- 
fore of n(^ use. "ITio fact is, that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that no one who doe.s not 
make a study of them can know one from 
the other.”* — T r Hit's on nnf Fronflt‘i% 197. 

1711.— “ The Cobra Manilla has its name 
from a way of Expression common among the 
*\Vf/y'.v on the Mulahar Coa.st, who speaking of 
a ijiiick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to them^elvo^, Bf/irrc thejf ran pull a. Manilla 
from thrir Hands. A Pensori bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or before one can 
t.'ike a. Man Hit off. A Manilla is a .solid 
]uecc of <bild, of two or three ounces 
Weight, worn in ii King ronml the Wrist.” 
■Jyickari'j ‘276. * 

[1773.— “The Covra Manilla, is a small 
bluish snake of the size of a man’s little 
linger, and .about a fo(it long, often seen 
about old walls.” — h'rs, 43.] 

1780.— “The nmst dangerous of those 
re})tiles are the cover3mianil and the green 
1 snake. The first is a beautiful little crea- 
I ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 inches 
' long. It creeps into all private corners of 
houses, aiifl is often found coiled up betwixt 
the sheets, or perhaps under the pillow of 
one’s bed. Its sting is said to indict imme- 
diate tlo.ath, though I mu.st ctmfess, for my 
own }>art, I never heard of any dangerous 
accident occasioned by it.” -Munro's Ntu- 
ndirr, 31, 

1810.- “. . . Here, too, lurks the small 
bright speckled Cobra manilla, whoso fangs 
esmvey instant death.”— JAovVt frm/tam, 23. 

1813. — “The Cobra minelle is the smallest 
and most dangerous ; the hite occasions a 
speoily and painful death.” — Forhes, Or, 
Mrm. i. 42 ; [2nd cd. i. 27). 

COCHIN, n.p. A famous city of 
Malabar, IMalaval. Kndichl, [‘a .small 
place ’] wbicli the na.salisiug, so usual 
with the Poiiuguese, converted into 
Coehim or Cochin. We s;iy “tlie Portu- 
guese ” because wi‘, fcm to owe so 
many na.sal ternii nations of \vords in 
Indian use to them ; hut it is evident 
that the real origin of this nasal was 
in some cases anterior to their arrival, 
jis in tile prestmt case (see the first 
(piotations), and in that of Acheen 
(q.v.). Padre Paolino says the toAvn 
was called after the small river “ Cocci ” 
(as he writes it). It will be seen that 


* I have seen more .snakes In a^bouple of months 
at the BagnI di Lucca, tlian in any two years 
jMUiHed ill India.— -ll. Y* 
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Conti in the 15tli century makes the 
same statement. 

c. 1430. — “ Relictk ColoenA. ad iirbem 
Cocym, trium dierum itinere transiit, quin- 
iie miUibus passuum ambitu supra ostium i 
uminis, a quo et nonien.” — iv. Conti in 
PoggiuSf de Variet. Fwtvnac^ iv. 

1503. — “ Inde Franci ad urbem Cocen pro- 
fecti, castrum ingens ibidem constnixere, 
et trecentis praesidiariis viris bellicosis 
munivere. . . . — Ijetfpr of Ne.'itorion Bi&hops 
from India, in Assnnani, iii. .596. 

1510.— “And truly he (the K. of Portugal) 
deserves every good, for in India and espe- 
cially in Cucin, every fAto day ton and even 
twelve Pagans and Moors are baptised.”— 
Varthema, 296. 

(■1562.— “Cochym.” See under BEAD- 
ALA.] 

1672.— 

“ Vereis a fortaleza sustentar-se 

De Cananor con-iprmca for^a e gente 
* * * * 

E vereis em Cochin assinalar-so 

Tanto hum peito soberbo, e insolento * 

Quo cithara ja mais cantou victoria, 

Quo assi mere^a eterno norao e gloria.” 

Camdes, ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

“ Thou ahalt behold the Fortalice hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 

* # * * 

shalt in Cochin see one approv’d so 
stout, 

who such an arr’ganoe of the sword hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal sang a similar story, 
digneof e’erlasting name, eteriuil glory.” 

[1606. — “ Att Cowcheen which is a place 
neere Callicutt is stoare of pepper. . . .” — 
Birdwood, First Lettei' Book, 84. 

[1610. — “Cochim bovr worth in Surat as 
sceala and kannikee.” — Daa/w?, Letters, 
I 74.] 

1767. — “From this place the Nawaub 
marched to Koochi-Bundur, from the in- 
habitants of which he exacted a large sum 
of money.” — B, of Bydur Kaik, 186. 

COCHIN-CHINA, n.p. This 
country was called by the Malays 
Kuch\ and apparently also, to distin- 
guish it from Kuchi of India (or Coch- 
inX KucM-Cllina, a term which the 
Portuguese adopted as Cauclii-Cliina ; 
the Butch ana English from them. 
Kuchi occurs in this sense in the Malay 
traditions called Sijara Malayu ^see J. 
Ind. Arckip., v. 729). In its origin this 


* tluarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of the 
Fort at Cochin (c. 1504) a great army of 

the ISamorin^'a, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese in India. IComm. Alboqwrqv*, Hak, 
Soc. i. 6.1 


word Kuchi is no doubt a forfijmer^s- 
form of the Annamite Kuu-^ch&n (Chin* 
KiU’Ghing^ South Chin. Kau^Ohmh 
which was the ancient name of the- 
province Thanh/-hoa, in which the 
city of Hue has been the capital since 
1398.* 

1516.— “And he (Fermio Peres) set sail 
from Malaca ... in August of the year 616, 
and got into the Gulf of Conoam China, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the .shills. 

. . f—Coirea, ii. 474. 

[1524. — “ I sent Duarte (’oelho to di.scover 
Canchim China.”— of Albuquerque to 
the King, India Oflice MSS., Got])o Chrono- 
log ICO, vol. i.J 

c. 1535. — “This King of Cochinchina 
keep.s always an amlmsstidor at the court 
of the King of China ; not that he 
does this of his own good will, or has any 
content therein, but because he is his 
vassal .” — Sonimario de’ Regni, in Ramiisio, 
i. 336r. 

c. 1.543. — “ Now’ it w as not without much 
labour, pain, and danger, that we passed 
these two Channels, as also the River of 
Ventinau, by reason of the Pyrats that 
usually are ^ncountred there, nevertho- 
le.s.s we at length arrived at the Town of 
Alanaquilm, wiiich is scituated at the foot 
of the Mountains of Chonuiy [Vomhay in 
orig.), upon the Frontiers of the "tw'o 
Kingdoms of (’hina, and Caiichenchina 
{da China e do Cauchim in orig.), where 
the Ambassadors were well received by the 
Governor thereof.” — Pinto, E, T., p. 166. 
(orig. cai>. cxxix.).« 

c. 1543 .— “Capitulo CXXX. Do receh\ 
mento que este Hey da Cailchenchiua fez ao- 
Emhaixador da Tartaria na villa de Famiu 
grem.” — Pinto, original. 

1572.- 

“ Yes, Cauchichina e.sta de oscura fama, 

E do Ainiio v6 a incognita enseada.” 

Camdes, X. 129. 

By Burton : 

“ See CafLchichina still of note obscure 

and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 

1598. — “This land of Cauchinchina is 
devided into two or three Kingdomes, 
which are vnder the subicction of the King 
of China, it is a fruitfiill countrie of all 
necessarie prouisioiins and Victuals.” — 
Linschden, ch. 22; [Hak. Soc. i. 124]. 

1606. — “Nel Regno di Coccincina, che 
. . . fe alle volte chiamato dal nome di Anan, 
vi sono quattordici Provincie piccolo. ...” 
Viaggi di Curletti, ii. 138, 

[1614.— “The Cocchichixmas cut him all 
in pieces.”— Letters, ii. 75. 

[1616.— “27 pecull of lignum aloes of 
Cutoheittchenn.”-^76/d iv. 213.] 


♦ MS. communication from Prof, Terrion de la 
Coui)erie. 
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1652.-- Cauchin-China is bounded on the 
West with the Kingdomes of liraimi; on 
the East, with the Great Realm of China; 
on the Worth extending towards Tartar tf ; 
a]i4 on the South, lx>rderi^ on CamhoiaJ '^ — 
jp. Jleylin^ Cosmographies iii. 239. 

1727.— ‘‘Couchin-china has a large Sea- 
ooast of about 700 Milos in Extent . . . and 
it has the Conveniency of many good Har- 
bours on it, tho‘ they are not frequented by 
Strangers.”— J. ii. 208 ; [ed. 1744 j. 

OOCHIN-LEG. A name formerly 
given to elephantiasis, as it. prevailed 
in Malabar. [The name appears to be 
still in use (homells Man. of Nellores 
83). Linschoten (1598) describes it in 
Malabar (llak. Soc. i. 288), and it was 
also called “ St. Thomas’s leg ” (see an 
account with refs, in Grays Pyrard de 
Lavals Hak. Soc. i. 392).] 

1757. — “We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of the great number of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs.”— 7m, 193. 

1781.“'“. . . my friend Jack Griskin, 
enclosed in a buckram (k)at of the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the Allemand. 

. . .’’—Letter from an Ofd Country Captains 
in India iiazettCs Fob. 24. 

1813. — “Cochin-Leg, or elephantiasis.”— 
Forhess Or Mm. i. 327 ; I2nd ed. i. 207]. 

COCELA.TOO, 8. This word is taken 
from the Malay kdlcdtfnoa. According 
to Crawfurd the word means properly 
‘a vice,’ or ‘gidpe,’ but is ajqdied to 
the bird. It seems jU’obable, how- 
ever, that the name, which is asserted 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may have come with the latter from I 
some remoter region of the Archi- 
pehigo,^nd the name of the tool may 
nave been takeji from the bird. This 
would be more in accordance with 
usual analogy. [Mr. Sk(*.at writes : 
‘‘There is no doubt that Sir H. Yule 
is right here and Crawfurd wrong. 
Kahak tuwa (or tua) lue^ims in Malav, 
if the words are thus separated, ‘otil 
sister,’ or ‘old lady.’ 1 think it is 

S ossible that it may be a familiar 
lalay name for the bird, like our 
‘Polly.’ The final k in kaJeak is a 
mere click, which would easily dro}) 
out.”] 

1638. — “II y en a qui sont blancs . . . 
ct aont coeff^s d’vnc houpo incarnate . . . 
i o^les appelle kaJfatou, k cause de ce mot 
quils prononcent en leur chant assez dis- 
tinctement.”— JifaTi/ecto (Paris, 1669), 144. 

1654.— “Some rarities of naturall things, 
out nothing extraordinary save the skin of 


Q, Recalls a rarely colour’d lacatoo or prodi- 
gious parrot. . . .” — EoelyvCs Diary s July 11. 

1673. — “ . . . Cockatooas and Newries 
(see LORY) from Bantem.”— 7^ry<»*, 116. 

1705.— “The Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, some being as big as a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon, They 
are in all Parts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . . . When they fly wild up and 
down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore; for which reason they go by 
that name .” — Funnels in Dampievs iv. 265-6. 

1719.— “Maccaws, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours.” — Sheloocl'ds Voyages 54-55. 

1775. — “At Sot)loo there are no Loories, 
but the Cocatores have yellow tufts.”— 
Forrests T'. to N. Guineas 295. 

[1843.—“. . . saucy Erocotoas, and 
gaudy-coloured Ijoris .” — Belcher s Fair, of 
Voyage of tSamarongs i. 15.] 

COCKEOACH, s. ; This objection- 
aljle insect {TUatta orientalis) is called 
by the Portuguese cacalaccUs for the 
reason given by Bontius below ; a 
name acfcpted by the Dutch as kakerlak, 
and hy tlie French as cancrelat. The 
Dutch" also apply their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to have come from the 
S])anish cucaracha. The original ap- 
plication of this Spanish name appears 
to have been to a common insect found 
under water- ves.sels st^inding on the 
ground, &c. (apparently OnisenSs or 
woodlouse) ; hut as cucaracha de Indicts 
it was a])plied to the insect now in 
(piestif)!! (see Dice, ds la Lengua GasteU 
lanus 1729). 

1.577.— “We wore likewise annoyed not a 
little hy the biting of an Indian fly called 
Cacaroch, a name agreeable to its bad 
' condition ; for living it vext our flesh ; and 
being kill’d smelt as loathsomely as the 
French punaise, whose ssmell w odious.” — 
i Herbert’s Traccis, 3rd ed., 332-33. 

[1598. — “There is a kind of boast that 
flyetb, twice as big as n Bee, and is called 
I Baratta (Biatta).” — Linschoten , Hak. Soc. 

5 i-304.] 

. 1631. — “Scarabaeos autem hos Lusitani 

, Cacadatras vocant, ijuod ova quae excludunt, 
colorem et laevorem Laccae factitiae h.e. of 
'' sealing-w'ax) reforant.” — Jac. Boniiis lib. v. 

► cap 4. 

1764.— 

“ . . . from their retreats 
Cockroaches crawl disploasingly abroad.** 
t Graingers Bk. i. 

c. 1775.— “Most of my shirts, books, &c,, 
were gnawed to dust by the hlatta or cook- 
, roach, called oackerlakke in Surinam.”— 
f Stedmaris i. 203. 
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OOOKUPy a. All excellent table- 
fish, found in the mouths of tidal 
rivers in most parts of India. In 
Calcutta it is generally known by tlie 
Beng. name of hegti or bhiktl (see 
BHIKTY), and it forms the daily 
breakfast dish of half the European 
gentlemen in that city. The name 
may be a corruption, we know not of 
what ;,^r it may be given from the 
erect snarp spines of the dorsal fin. 
[The word is a corr. of the Ilkfalay 
(ikan) hikap, which Klinkert defines 
as a palatable se^i-fish, Lntes nohilu, the 
more common form )>eing higakay.'] It 
is Lates calcarifer (Gunther) of tlie 
group Perdna, family Percidae, and 
grc>ws to an immense size, sometimes 
to eight feet in length. 

COCO, COCOA, OOCOA-NUT, and 
(vulg.) COKEE-NUT, s. The tree 
and nut Cocos nucifera, L. ; a palm 
found in all tropical countries, ana the 
only one common to the Old and New 
Worlds. 

The etymology of this name is very 
obscure. Some conjectural origins 
are given in the passages quoted below. 
Ritter supposes, from a paasage in 
Pigafetta’s Voyage of Magellan, which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
indigenous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
which that passage refers, and that it 
was first introduced into Europe by 
Magellan’s crew. On the other hand, 
the late Mr. C. W. Goodwin found in 
ancient Egyptian the word huhn used 
as “the name of the fruit of a palm 
60 cubits high, which fruit contained 
water.” (CJiabas, Mdanges Egyptolo- 
giques, ii. 239.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how this name should have 
survived, to reappear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature.* 

The more common etymology is that 
which is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Crta, liinschoteii, &c., as from a 
Spanish word coco applied to a monkey’s 
or other grotesque face, with reference 
to the appearance of the base of the 
shell witn its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin- 


^ It may be tooted that Theophrastus describes 
totoder the names of K^Kas and a palm of 
Ethiopia^ which was perhaps the Dom palm of 
Upper Egypt ff, P. it 10> Schneider, 

the editor of Theoph., states that Sprengel Identf- 
fifsa this with the coco-mlm. See the quotation 
from Pliny below. 


at^d in the old Span, coca, ‘a shell’ 
(presumably Lat, concha), which wfe 
have also in French coque ? properly an 
egg-shell, but used also for the shell 
ox any nut. (See a remark under 
COPRAH.) 

The Skt, narikila {ndrikera, wXrikelal 
luis originated the rers. ndrgll, which 
Cosmas grecizes into dpycWLov, [and H. 
ndriyal]. 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fr, Jordanus, &;c.) call the 
fruit tlic Indian Nuf, the name by 
which it was known to the Arabs {al 
ja nz-al-Hhuit). There is no evidence 
of its having been known to classical 
writers, nor are we aware of any Greek 
or Latin mention of it before C’osmas. 
Hut Brugsch, describing from the 
Egyptian wall-paintings of c. n.o. 
1600, on the temple of Queen Hashop, 
representing the expeditions by sea 
which she sent to the Incense Land 
of Pimt, says : “ Men never seen before, 
the. inhabitants of this divine laud, 
showed themselves on the <'-oast, not 
less astonislied than the Egyptians. 
They lived on pile-hnildings, in little 
dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which M%as ellected by a ladder, under 
the shade of cocoaqnilms laden with 
fruit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
whose boughs strange fowls rocked 
j themselves, and at wliose feet herds 
I of ciitile pea(je fully reposed.” {H. of 
Egypt, 2iid ed. i. 353 ; [Maspcro, 
Struggle of the Nations, 248].) 

c. A.D. 70. — “ In ipsa quitlom Aethiopia 
fricatur haec, tanta est siccitas, ot farinae 
modo spissatur in panem, Gignitiir autom 
ill frutice rarnis cubitalibus, folio^ latiore, 
porno rotundo inajore (juam mali^mplitu- 
dine, ooicas vocant."-~P/iw.y, xiii. § 9. 

A.D. 545. — “ Anqthor tree is that which 
bears the Argett, i,e, the gTmt Indian 
— Oo«7na», in Vathuy, Ac., clxxvi. 

1292. — “The Indian NitU are as big as 
melons, and in colour green, like gourds. 
Their leaves and branches are like those of 
the date-tree,” — John of Monte Oorvino, in 
do., p. 213. 

c, 1328. — “ First of these is a certain tree 
called Nargil ; which tree eveiy month in 
the year sends out a beautiful frond like 
[that of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fhnit, as big 
as a man’s head. . , . Add both flowers 
and fruit are produced at ttie same time, 
beginning with the first month, and going 
up gradually to the twelfth. . . . ^ 
fniit is that which we call nuts 
Friar Jordawus, 15 seg. The wonder of the 
coco-palm is so often noticed in Ihis form 
by medieval writers, that doubtless in theiv 
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minds they referred it to that tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fniit, and 
yielded her fruit every month ” {Apocal. 
xxii. 2). 

0 . 1840. — **Le nargU^ appeld autrement 
noix d*h\jde^ auquel on ne pent comparer 
aucun autre fruit, est vert et rempli d’huilc.” 
— ShihShhuddln IXmishkly in Not. et Kxt». 
xiii. 175. 

c. 1350. — ‘^Wonderful fniiis there are, 
which we never see in these ]MU’ts, such as 
the N argil. Now the Nargil is the hidian 
Nut.'* — John Marignollij in Cathxiy, p. 352. 

1498*99. — “And wo who wore nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but provisions and arms ; and the pro- 
visions consisted of coquOB and of four jars 
of certain cakes of palm -sugar, anil there 
was nothing else but sand for ballast.”— 
Jiotnro de Vumo da (iama, 94. 

1510. — Varthema give.s an excellent ac- 
count of the tree ; but he uses only the 
Malay al. name tmga. [Tam. tnnaii, ten, 
‘south’ as it was supposed to have been 
brought from Ceylon.] 

1515. — “These trees have clean .smooth 
stems, without any bninch, only a tuft 
of leaves at the top, amongst which 
grows a largo fruit w’hich they call tmm. 
. . . We cuill those fruity quoquoB. — 
Barbosa, 154 (collating Portuguese of Lisbon 
Academy, p. 345). 

1519. — “Cocas {voi'hc) are the fruits of 
palm-trees, and as we have bread, wine, 
dl, and vinegar, so in that country they 
extract all these things from this one tree.” 
— Piga/fifa, ViaQgio inft/nio if Mondo, in 
HaMusio, i. f. 356. 

1553. — “Our people •have given it the 
name of coco, a word applitsd by women U> 
anything with which tho}^ try to frighten 
children ; and thi.s name has stuck, beciiuse 
nobody knew any other, though the proper 
name was, as the Malabars cull it, truya, 
or as the Canarius call it, nar/c." —-Barron, 
Dec. III. liv, iii. cap. 7. 

0. 15ll. —Cknreu writes coquoB.-- I. i. 115. 

1563.—“ . . . Wo have given it the name 
of COCO, because it looks like the face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal. ’-“<»urc/u, 
666 . 

“ITiat which we caill COCO, and the Mala- 
bars Tc{nga."—Und. 676. 

1578. — “The }V>rtuguese call it coco (be- 
cause of those three holes that it has).” ~ 
Aco8,ta, 98. 

1598, — “Another that boars the Indian 
nuts called Coocob, because thev have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape ; 
and on this accimnt they \ise in Spain to 
»how their children a Coecota when they 
wouW make them afraid.” — English trans. 

jBigafetta!s Congo, in Ilarleian Coll, ii, 

558, 

parallel passage in Be Bry runs: 
‘lllas quo^ue quae nuces Indicas cocoas, 
Jd est (intus enim simiae caput re- 

lerunt) dictos j^lmas appellant,”— i. 29. 


Purchas has various forms in different 
narratives : CocUb (i. 37) ; Cokers, a form 
which still holds its ground ainong London 
stall - keepers and costermongers (i. 461, 
502) ; coquer-nuts ( Terrg, in ii. 1466) ; coco 
(ii. 1008) ; coquo {Pilgrimage, 567), &c. 

[c. 1610. — “None, however, is more useful 
than the coco or Indian nut, which they 
(in the Maldives) call roul (Male, ra).” — 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Soc. i. 113.] 

c. 1690.-“Rumphiu3, who lias cocus in 
Latin, and cocOB in Dutch, menlftons the 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
schoten and many others, but proceeds:— 

“Meo vero judicio verior et cortior vocia 
origo iiivenienda eat, plures enim nationes, 
quu)us hie fnictus est notus, nucem appel- 
lant. Sic dicitur Arabic^ (Jauzos-lndi vel 
(leuzon-Jndi, h. e. Nux Indica. . , . Turcis 
CiH'k'-lmli oadem si^^nificatione, unde sine 
dubio ditiopea, Afncani,, eorumque vicini 
Hiapani ac Portugalli coquo deflexerunt. 
Omnia voro ista noinina, originem suam 
debent Hebraicao voci Egoz quae nucem 
signiheat.” — Hnh. Amhoin. i. p. 7. 

,, “ ... in India Occidentali 

Kokernoot vocatus. . . .” — Ibid. j). 47. 

One would like to know where Rumphius 
got the term Cock-Jndi, of which we can find 
no trace. 

1810.— 

“ Wlmt if he felt no wind! The air was 
still. 

That was the general will 

Of Nature 

Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 

The shadow of the Cocoa’s lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand.” 

Vtgrse of Kehania, iv. 4. 

1881. — “ Amt)ng the popular French slang 
words for ‘ head ’ we may notice the term 
‘COCO,’ given — like our own ‘nut’ — on ac- 
ccmiit of the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human .skull : — 

“ ‘ Mais de ee franc picton de table 
yiii rend spiritueT, aimable, 

Hans vous alourdir le coco, 

Jo m’en fourro k gogo.’ — H. ValKRK.” 

Sat. Jierino, fSept. 10^ j). 326. 

The nUi. W^dan Larchey, 

fiY>m which this seems taken, explains picton 
a.s ‘ viu sui>^riour.’ 

COCO-DE-MEB, or DOUBLE 
COCO NUT, s. The, curious twin 
fruit vso called, the produce of the 
Lodoicea Sechdlanim, a palm growing 
only ill the Seycdielles Islands, is cast 
up on the shores of the Indian OceaU) 
jn<»8t fretpiently on the Maidive 
Islands, but occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others f)f the Malay Islands, 
Great virtues as medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these fruits, 
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and extravagant prices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a “ country 
captain,” expecting to make his fortune, 
took a cargo of these nuts from the 
Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, hut the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm growing 
below the sea, whose fronds, according 
to JVfalay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in quiet bights on the Sumatran 
coast, especially in the Lampong Bay. 
According to one form of the storv 
among the Malays, which is told both 
by Pigafetta and by Rumphiiis, there 
was but one such tree, the fronds of 
which rose above an abyss of the 
Southern Ocean, and were the abode 
of the monstrous bird Garuda (or 
Rukh of the Arabs — see ROC).* The 
tree itself was called Pausengi, which 
Rumphius seems to interpret as a 
corruption of Buwa-zang% “Fruit of 
Zang’* or E. Africa. [Mr. Skeat 
writi^ : “Rumphius is evidently wrong. 
. . . The first part of the Vord is 
‘Paw,’ or ‘Paw/ir,’ which is perfectly 
good Malay, and is the name given to 
various species of mango, especially 
the wild one, so that ^PaxmngV repre- 
sents (not ‘ Pttim,’ but) ^ Pauh Janggi^ 
which is to this day the universal 
Malay name for the tree whitdi grows, 
according to Malay fable, in the central 
whirlpom or Navel of the Seas. Some 
versions add that it grows upon a 
eunken bank (tHhing runtoh)^ and is 
guarded by dragons. This tree figures 
largely in Malay romances, especially 
those which form the subject of 
Malay shadow-plays (vide infray PI. 
23, for an illustration of the Pauh 
Janggi and * the Crab). Rumphius’ 
expknation of the second part of the 
name (ie. Janggi) is, no doubt, quite 
correct.” — Malay Magicy pp. 6 seqq.).] 
They were cast ly? occasionally on the 
islands off the S.W. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the wild people of the islands 
brought them for sale to the Sumatran 
mart^ such as Padang and Priamang. 
One of the laigest (say about 12 inches 
across) would sell for 160 rix dollars. 
But the Malay princes coveted them 


* This mythical story of the unique tree pro* 
Slicing this nut curiously shadows the singular 
fhotthat me island only (f^Un) of that secluded 
poup, the Seychelles, bears the LodUcea as an 
migenous and spontaneous product. (See Sir L, 
In J.Ra.S., xxxv. 581) 


greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
alleged) give a laden junk for a single 
nut. In India the best known source 
of supply was from the Maidive 
Islands. [In India it is known as 
Daryal ndriyaly or ‘cocoa-nut of the 
sea,’ and this term has been in Bombay 
corrupted into ,;a/tar? (zahrt) or ‘poison- 
ous,’ so that the fruit is incorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is largely used to make 


Fakirs’ water-bowls, j 

The medicinal virtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
peoples of the East, including the 
Chinese, but are extolled by Piso and 
by Rumphius, with many details. 
T^he latter, learned and laborious 
student of nature as he was, believed 
in the submarine origin of the nut, 
though he discredited its growing on 
a great palm, as no traces of such a 
plant had ever been dis(jovered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut’s virtues 
had extended to Europe, and the 
Emperor Rudolf II. in his later days 
ofl'ered in vflin 4000 fiorins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfert llernianszen, 
a Dutch Adniiral, one that had been 
presented to that commander by the 
king of Bantam, on the Hollander’s 
relieving his capital, attacked by the 
Portuguese, in 1602. 

It will be seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-Mrhl, 
The latter word is ‘ coco-nut,’ but the 
meaning of tdva does not appear from 
any Maldive vocabulary. rThe term is 
properly Tdva^karhiy ‘the nard-shelled 
nut,’ (Grayy on Pyrard de Lavaly Hak. 
Soc. i. 231).] Rumphius states that 
a book in 4to {toturn opimnluin) was 
published on this nut, at Amsterdam 
in 1634, by Augerius Clutius, M.D. 
[In more recent times the nut has 
I lecome famous Jis the subject of curious 
speculations regarding it by the late 
Gen. Gordon.] 

1522. — “They also related to us that be- 
yond Java Major . , . there is an enormous 
tree named Gampangainghiy in which dwell 
certain birds named Gkunida, so large that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
fijing, a buffalo and even an elephant, to 
the place of the tree. . . . The fruit of this 
tree is Buapangangkiy and is larger 

than a water-melon ... it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
in the sea came from that i^e.’*— 

Hak. Soo, p. 166. 

1668,—“, . , it appears , . . that in some 
places beneath the salt-water there grow* 
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.oiiother kind of these trees, which gives a 
fruit bigger than the coco-nut ; and experi- 
<6noe shows that the inner husk of this is 
much more efficacious against poison than 
the Bezoar stone.'’-— IIT. iii. 7. 

1563. — “The common story is that those 
islands were formerly part of the continent, 
but being low they were submerged, whilst 
these palm-trees continued situ; and 
growing very old they produced such great 
4ind very hard coco - nuts, V)uried in the 
•earth which is now covered by the sea. . . . 
When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in Portugal, and 
.anything that I can discover here, if God 
grant me life ; for I hope to learn all about 
the matter when, pletise God, I make my 
journey to MalaVtar. And you must know 
that those cocos come j<iined two in one, 
just like the hind fjiiartera of an animal.” — 
Garcia^ f. 70-71. 

1572.— 

Nas ilhas de Maldiva nasco a i»lanta 

No profiindo das aguas soberana, 

Cujo jK)mo contra o veneno urgente 

He tido por antidote oxcellente.” 

X. 136. 

c. 1610, — “II est ainsi d’vne cortaine noix 
xpie la mor iette quckpies fois a bord, tjui 
est grosse comrae la teste d’vn homme (lu’on 
pourroit comparer h^deux jfr(«s melons ioint.s 
ensemble. 11s la noment famirairriy ot ils 
tiennont que cela viont de quehjuos arbres 
ni sont sous la raer . . . quand (juolqii’vn 
euiont riche tout h coup ot en pen de 
temps, on dit communement qu'il a trouu^ 
du Tauarcarre ou do ramV)re .” — Pyrard de 
lAimf, i. 163 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 230). 

? 1650. — In Piso’s Mf^intissa Aromatim, &c., 
there is a long dissertation, extending to 23 
}>p., De Tamrcare sen AXuoi A/edicd Maldi- 
rciisi um. 

1678, — “P.S. Pray remember y® Coquer 
nutt Shells (doubtlo.ss CWo-de-J/fr) and long 
nulls (?) formerly desired for y« Prince.” — 
Letter from DaccUy quoted under CHOP. 

e. H60.— “Hie itafpio Calappusmaxinus* 
non est fructus terrestris (jui casu in mare 
procidit . . . uti Garcias ah Orta persuadore 
voluit, sed fructus est in ipso crescons man, 
^ujus arbor, (quantum scio, hominum oculis 
ignota et occulta est.” — Rvmphius, Lib, xii. 
•cap. 8. 

1763. — “By Durbar charges paid for the 
following presents to the Nawab, as i>er 
Order of Consultation, the 14th October, 
1762. 

• « * * # 

1 Sea ooooa nut Ils. 300 0 0.” 

In Long^ 308. 

1777. — “Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or as they are called the Zee Calappere, 
are said to be annually beought hither (to 
Colombo) by certain messengers, and pre- 
sented, among other things, to the Governor. 


* KaUipd, or KlUpd, Is the Javanese word for 
‘Cpco-nut jpAlm, and is that commonly used by the 
Dutch. 


The kernel of the fruit ... is looked upon 
here as a very efficacious antidote or a sove- 
reign remedy against the Flux, the Kpilepsy 
and Apoplexy. The inhabitants of the Mal- 
dives call it Taearcare. . . — Travels of 

0 fairies Peter Thunherg^ M.D. (E.T.) iv. 209. 

5 1833.— “The most extraordinary and 
uable production of these islands (Sey- 
chelles) is the Coco Do Mar> or Maldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its singular char- 
acter, deserves particular nmntion. . . .” — 
Ow&tiy Narmtiee^ ii. 166 sefjq.\ 

1882. — “Two n)inor products obtained by 
the islanders from the sea require notice. 
These are ambergris (M. goma, m/irahar^i) 
and the so-called ^sea-COCOauut * (M. tdm- 
kdrhi) . . . rated at .so high a value in the 
estimation of the Maidive Sultons as to be 
retained as part of their royalties.” — II, G, 
P. Dell (Ceylon (?. S.), Report on the AlaldivP 
IslandSf p. 87. 

1883. — “ . . . .sailed straight into the 
coco-de-mer valley, my great object. Fancy 
a valley as big as old Hastings, quite full 
of the great yellow stars I It was almost 
too good to believe. . . . Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down for mo. llie outside husk is 
shaped like a mango. ... It is the inner 
nut which is double. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside ; there must have been 
enough b) fill a .soup-tureen-“Of the purest 
white, and not bad.^’— (ALw North) in J\ilf 
Mall Gazette^ Jau. 21, 1884. 

CODAVASCAM, n.p. A region 
with this puzzling name appears in 
the Ma]> of Blaeu (c. 1650), and as 
Ryk van Coda va scan in the Map of 
Bengal in Valenti jn (vol. v.), to the 
K. of Chittagong. Wilfoi*d has some 
Wilfordian nonsense about it, connect- 
ing it >vith the ToKoaiwa R. of Ptolemy, 
and with a Touascan which he says is 
mentioned by the “ Portuguese writers ” 
(in such cusV a criminal mode of ex- 
pression). The name was really that 
of a Maliomniedan chief, “hum Prin- 
cipe Monro, grande Senhor,” and 
“Vassalo del Key de Bengala.”^ It 
was probably “ Kliodahakhsli Khan.” 
His territory must have been south 
of Chittagong, for one of liis towns 
was Chacurid, still known as Ghakim 
on the Chitt^igong and Arakan Road, 
in lat 21“ 45'. (See Karros, IV. ii. 8. 
and IV. ix. 1 ; and Gouto, IV. iv. 10 ; 
also (7om«, iii. 264-266, and again as 
l)elow ; — 

1533.— “But in the city there was the' 
Rumi whose foist had been seized by DimiSo 
Beriialdes ; being a soldier (iewcaryni) of the 
King’s, and seeing the present (offered by 
the Portuguese) he said : My lord, these are 
crafty robl)ers ; they get into a country with 
their wares, and pretend to bny and sell, 
and make friendly gifts, whilst they go 
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spying out the land and the people, and 
then come with an armed force to seize 
them, slaying and burning . . . till they 
become mast^s of the land. . . . And this 
CajJtain-Majot is the same that was made 
prisoner and ill-used by Codavascllo in 
Chatigao,^ and he is come to tfike vengeance 
for the ill that was done him."— &orr«i, 
lu. 479, 


COPPEE, s. Aral). hihvM^ a word 
which appears to have >)eeu originally 
a term for wine.* [So in the Arnk 
Nights, ii. 158, where Bniton gives the 
derivation as akh/r, fasti dire fecit, 
causing disinclination for f(x»d. In 
old days the scrupnlons called coffee 
Uhwah to distinguish it from Inhvmh, 
wine.] It is probable, therefore, that- 
a somewhat similar word was twisted 
into this form by the usual ))ro})ensity 
to strive after meaning. Indeed, the 
derivation of the name has been 
plausibly traced to Kaffii, one of those 
aistricts of the S. Abyssinian liigb lands 
(Enarea and Kaffa)’ which a])])ear to 
^ve been the original habitat of the 
Coffee plant (Cqffea nrabica, L.) ; and 
if this is correct, (hen Coffee is nearer 
the original than Kahwa. On the other 
'hand, Kahwa, or some form there(>f, 
is in the earliest mentions appropriated 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Bunn is that given to the plant, 
and B&n is the existing name of the 
plant in Shoa. This name is also that 
^plied in Yemen to the coffee-berry, 
'rtiere is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden by a cerUiin 
Sheikh Bhiliubuddln Dliabhani, wlio 
had made atjrpiaintance with it on the 
African coast, and who died in the 
year h. 875, i.e. a.I). 1470, so that the 
introduction may be put about the 
middle of the 16th century, a time 
consistent with the other negative and 
positive data.t From Yemen it sj)rea(l 
to Mecca (where there arose after some 
years, in 1611, a crusade against its 
use as unlawful), to Cairo, to Damawms 
and Alep[K), and to Constantinople, 
where the first coffee-house was 
established in 1554, [It is said to 
have been introduced into H. India 


* It i« curious that Ducange has a L. Latin 
word eoAwa, ‘ vinom album ot aftbfle.* 
t See tlie extract In I)e filacy's Chrestomathie 
cited below. Playfhir, in his histoiy of 
yemen, says coffee was first introdticed from 
Abyssinia by Jiamaiuddln Tbn Abdalla, KAdI of 
Aden, In the middle of the Iftth century: the 
petson differs, but tbe time coincides. 


some two centuries ago by a Mahom- 
inedan pilgrim, natmied Baba Budan,. 
who hrou^t a few seeds tvith him 
from Mecca : see Grigg, NiUtgiri Man.. 
483 ; Rice, Mysore, i. 162J The first 
Eui'opean mention of coffee seems tO’ 
be by Rauwolff, >vho knew it in 
Aleppo in 1573. [Bee 1 ser. N d: Q. I. 
25 seqg.']^ It is singular that in the 
Observatioriif of Pierre Belon, who was- 
in Egypt^ 1546-49, full of intelligence 
and curious matter as they an*, tliere/ 
is no indication oF a knowledge of 
coffee. 

1558. — Kxtrait du Livre intitule: “Les 
Preuves le plus fortes en favour do la 
legitimit^ de I’usnge du Cafd (Kahwa) ; par 
le Heheikh Abd-Alkader Ausari Djdz^ri 
Hanbuli, fils de Mohammed." — Tn Th 
ChtU'Af, 2iui ed. i. 412. 

1578. Among the rest they have a very 
good Drink, by them called Chaube, that is 
almost black as Ink, and very good in Jl]nes.s,. 
chiefly that of the Stomach ; (d this they 
drink in the Morning early in open places 
l>eforo everybody, without any fear or 
regard, out of ctips, as hot as they 

can ; they put it often to their Lij>s, but 
drink but littld at a Time, and lot it go 
round as they sit. In the same water they 
Like a Fruit called Jitittrn, which in its 
Bigness, Shape, and Folour, is almost like 
unto a Buy-berry, with two thin Shells . . . 
they agree in the Virtue, Figure, Ixxiks, and 
Name with the Ihittcho of Avicen,* and 
Bauvha of Ku.vx ad A! mans, exactly ; there- 
fore I take them to ])e the same," — Ruv' 
wofff, 92. 

c. 1580. — Arborem vidi in viridario 
Halydei Turcae. eujus tu iconem nunc 
spectiibis, ex <pia scTiiina ilia ibi vulgatis- 
sima, Bon vel Ban a[>i)ellata, prf>ducuntur ; 
ex his turn Aegyptii turn Arabes parant 
decocturn vulgatissimiim, (jnod vini loco ipsi 
IKjtant, vcndiUir«iue in ]>ubUcis feuWHfliis, 
non seciiN «pi(>d uimd nos vinuni : mliuno 
ij>sum vocaiit Caova. . . . Avicenna de nia 
.setninibiis meminit . " * — Prosimr A hnn 
ii. 86 . / / 

1598. — In a note on the use of tea in 
Japan, Dr. Paliidanu,s .say.s: ‘‘The Turkea 
holdo almost the same mailer of drinking 
of their Ckwna (read Chaoua), which they 
make of a certain© fruit, which is like unto 
the and by the Egyptians called 

Bm or Ban : they take of this fruite one 
jmund and a halfe, and roast them a little 
in the fire, and then sieth t#©m in twentie 
iwundes of water, till the half be oonsutnod 
away ; this drinke they take everie morning 
fasting in their chamliers, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie^ote, as w*e doe here drinko 
aqva composita ih the morning ; and they say 
that it atrengtheneth them and maketn 
them warm, breaketh wind, and openeth any 


* There seems no foundation for this, 
t i.e. Bacca Lauri ; laurel berry. 
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sto^j^ing. ” — In Linschoteiiy 46 ; [Hak, Soc. 

c. 1610. — *‘La boisson la plus commune 
c’est de Teau, ou bion du vin de Cocoa tir4 
le mesme iour. On en fait de deux autres 
sortes plus delicates ; I'vne cat chaude, com* 
|H:>s<5e do Teau ot de mifel do Cocoa, avec 
<^uantit€ de poivre (dont ils vsent beaucoup 
en toutes leurs viandea, et ila lo nommcnt 
lasme) et d’vno autre graino appellee 
Cahoa. . . de Lami^ i. 128 ; 

[Hak. Soc. i. 1721. 

[1611. — “Buy some coho pots and send 
me.” — Danvers^ Letters^ i. 122; “coffao 
pots.”- i. 124.] 

1615. -— “They have in steed of it (wine) a 
eertaine dririkc called Caahiete as black as 
Inke, which they make with the barko of a 
trec(!) and drinke os hot as they can endure 
it.” — Mvhj\ii% 28. 

,, . passano tutto il rcsto della 

notte con mille fcsle e bagovdi ; e particolar- 
inente in certi luoghi jnibblici . . . bevendo 
di qnando in quando a sorsi (jssr che ^ calda 
che cuoce) piii d’uno soodellino di certa loro 
jictjuii ncra, che chianiano cahue ; la quiile, 
nello Conversazioni ser\o a loro, appunto 
come a noi il giuoco dcllo .sbaraglino ” (/.c. 
backgammon). — /t dfUa I'a/A* (from 
Constant,), i. 51. See also pp, 7I-76. 

{ “ CohUy lilakcli(pior tfken as hoUc 

as may be endured.”* S!r T. link. Soc. 
i. 82.1 

1616. - “Many of the jKjoplc there (in 

India), who arc .strict in their Religion, 
drink no Wine at all ; but they use a Tjitjuor 
more wholesome than plea.saut, they call 
Coffee; made by a black Seed Ixiyld in 
wjiter, which turnes it ali*iost into the same 
coUnjr, but doth very little alter the bisle 
of the water (!): notwithstanding it is very 
good U> help Digestion, to <|uickon the 
Spirits, and cleanse the Blt»<)d.” - r//, 

ed. of 1665, p. 865. 

1628. — “Turcao habent etiain in nsu 
herbae gcnu.s quam vocant Caphe . . . quam 
dicunt ha.|id parvum pracstans illis vigorem, 
et in animas (.v/r) et in ingenio ; tpiae tamon 
largiussumptjimentenim«)vetettnrbat. . . 

— /iaroH^ Illsf, Vitae et Mortis^ 25. 

c. 1628. — “They drink (in Persia) . . . 
obove all the rest, Coho or Copha : by Ihirk 
and Arab called Caphe and C^ua : a drink 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, black, 
^ick, and bitter ; dostrain'd fnmi Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berrie.s ; wholsoine they say, 
if hot, for it expels melancholy . . . but not 
w much regarded for those g(x)d properties, 
as from a Romancf^at it was invented and 
brew'd by Gabriei , . . restore the de- 
^ed radical Moysture of kind hearted 
* • •” — Herbert^ Traerls^ ed. 
1638, p. 241. 

Caveah.” So© quotation under 

^ There came in my time to the 

j V; (BaltioJ) one Nathaniel Conopios out 
^ Greece, from Cyril the Patriarch of 
vlonatantinople. . , . He was the first I 


ever saw drink coffee, which custom came* 
not into England till 30 years after.” — 
Evelyn’s Jjiary^ [May 10], 

1673. — “Every one pays him ’’their con- 
gratulations, and after a dish of Coho or 
Tea, mounting, accompany him to the 
[ Palace.” — Fryer, 225. 

j ,, “ Coijendaut on I’apporta lo cav4, 

le pairfum, et lo sorbet .” — Journal d’ Antoine 
I Callandy ii. 124. 

^1677.—“ Cave.” He© (luotatioii under 

1690. — “ PVjr Tea and Coffee which are 
judg’d the privileg’d Lirjuors of all the 
Mahometans, as well Turks, as those of 
i Persia, India, and other parts of Arabia, 
are condemn’d by them (the Arabs of 
Muscatt) as unlawful Tlefreshraents, and 
abominated as Bug-bear Liquors, as well a.s 
Wine.” — Orinyton, 427. 
j 1726. — “A certain gentleman, M. Pas- 
ebins, maintains in his Latin work published 
at Leipzig in 1700, that the parched corn 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18) w^hich Abigail presented 
w'ith other things to Davitl, to appease his 
wrath, w’as nought else but Cofil-beans.” — 
Valrniijn, v. 192. 

COIMBATORE, n.p. Name of a 
District and town in tlie Madras Presi- 
dency. Koyaitmnftlru ; [Kfmi^ the 
I local goddess so called, muftu, * pearl, ^ 
j ftr, ‘ villagt* ’]. 

j COIR, s. The fibre of the coco-nut 
hu.sk, from wliich rope is made. But 
pro]»erly the Avord, which is Tam. 
kayira, Malayul. ktfyar, fnini v. kaydnt. 
Mo be twisted,’ means ‘cord’ itself 
(se(‘ the accurate Al-Bm77n below). 
The former use among Europeans is 
very early. And ))oth the fil)re and 
! the ro]»e made from it a])]K*n.r to have 
j been ex]>orted to Europe in the middle 
I of the 16th eentnry. The word aimwirs 
I in early Arabic writer.s in the terms 
hlnhitr and Lnnhdr, arising probably 
from .some mi.srendiiig of the diacritical 
points (for imyar, and hihydr). The 
rortugue.se adopted the word in the 
form cixiro. The form coir seems to* 
have been introduced hy the English 
in the IBtli century. [The N.EJK 
gives coire in 1697 ; coir in 1779.] It 
w’^as less likely to he u.sed by the Portu- 
gue^se hei'uuse (?e?Vo in their language is 
‘leather.’ And Barros (where quoted 
below) huiys alliLsively of the rope : 

ptrrece fcito de coiro (leather) encolhen- 
do e estendendo a vontade do mar,**’ 
contracting and stretching with the 
movement of the sea. 

c. 1030.— “TTie other islands are ealled 
Dim Kan bar from the word signify*^ 
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ing the cord plaited from the fibre of the 
coco-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together.*'— in J, Sen iv. 
tom. viii. 266. 

c. 1346. — ‘‘They export , . . cowries and 
kanbar ; the latter is the name which they 
give to the fibrous husk of the coco-nut. . . . 
They make of it twine to stitch together the 
planks of their ships, and the cordage is also 
exported to China, India, and Yemen. This 
kanhar is better than hem}).” — Ihn, Batulay 
iv. 121. 

1510. — “The (xovernor (All)ociuerque) . . . 
in Cananor devoted much care to the pre- 
paration of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for what they hfid was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa Iliver ; ordering that all 
should be made of coir (ra/ro), of which there 
was great abundance in Cananor ; because a 
Moor called Mamallc, a chief trader there, 
held the whole trade of the Maidive islands 
by a contract with the kings of the isles . . . 
so that this Moor came to be called the Lord 
of the Maldives, and that all the coir that w’as 
used throughout India had to be bought from 
the hands of this M(K)r. . . . The Governor, 
learning this, sent for the said Moor, and 
ordered him to almndon this island trade 
and to recall his factors. . . . The Moor, 
not to lose such a profitable business, . . . 
finally arranged with the Governor that the 
Isles should not be taken from him, and 
that he in return would furnish for the king 
1000 hahars {harSs) of coarse coir, and 1000 
more of fine coir, each Itahar weighing 44 
(piinUUs; and this every year, and laid down 
at his own charges in Cananor and Cochym, 
^atis and free of all charge to the King (not 
being able to endure that the Portuguese 
should frequent the Isles at their pleasure).” 
— OorreUy ii. 129-30. 

1516.— “These islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro.” — 
Barhomy 164. 

c, 1530. — “ They made ropes of coir, >vhich 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coco-nuts have 
outside .” — Ctnrmy by Btanhify 133. 

1553. — “They make much use of this 
Cairo in place of nails ; for as it has this 
•quality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling in the sea-water, they stitch with 
it the planking of a ship's sides, and reckon 
them tnen very secure. ” — De Barrosy Dec. Ill . 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563.— “The first rind is very tough, and 
from it is made Cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from which is made 
the cord for the rigging of all kinds of 
vessels .” — Oarciay f. 67r. 

1582.—“ The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with Cteyro -** — Oastafieda (by N. L.), f. 145, 

c. 1610. — “This revenue consists in . . , 
Cairo, which is the cord made of the coco- 
tree .” — Byreurd de Lamly i. 172 j [Hak. 
Soc. i. 25d]. 

1673.— “They (the Surat people) have not 
only the Cair-yarn made of tne Cocoe for 


cordage, but good Flax and Hemp.”— i'Vycr, 

121 , 

c. 1690.— “Externusnucis cortex putamen 
ambiens, quum exsiccatus, et stume similis 
. . . dicitur . . . Malabarice Cwo,* quod 
nomen ubique usurpatur ubi lingua Portu- 
gallicu est in usu. . . .” — li^mj^hiuSy i, 7, 

1727.— “Of the Rind of the Nut they 
make Cayar, which are the Fibres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Snipping,” — 
A. HamilUniy i. 296 ; [ed. 1744, i. 298]. 

[1773. — . . these they call Kiar Yarns.” 
— 457.] 

COJA, H. P. khojdli for hhwdjahy 
a respectful title applied to various 
classes : tis in India especially to 
eunuchs ; in Persia to wealthy mer- 
chants ; ill Turkistan to persons of 
sacred families. 

c. 1343.— “The chief mosque (at Kaulam) 
is admirable ; it was built by the mer- 
chant Khojah Muhaddhab.”— y5«. BaiutHy 
iv. 100. 

[1,590. — “Hoggia.” See quotation under 

TALISMAN. 

[1616. — “^'he Governor of Suratt is dis- 
placed, and Hoyja Hassim in his room.” — 
Fostfry LHifrUy iv. 16. 

[1708. — “This grave is made for Hodges 
Shaughsware, the chiofost servant to the 
King of Persia for twenty years. . . 
lnseri}>tion on the tomb of “ Cuya Shawm( 0 'e, 
u Persin hi tSf, Bofot pPn Chtnr^yiu'dy BUkopst' 
yttte,” Nftf" Vtew of London y j). 169,] 

1786. — “ I also ‘beg t^) acejuaint you I sent 
for Retiifit AH Khftn, the Cojah who has 
the charge of (the women of Oudh Zenanah) 
who informs me it is well grounded that 
they have sold everything they had, even 
the clothes fn)m their backs, and now have 
no means U) subsist.”— Capt. Jaquos in 
Articles of (Jhirgcy &c., Burkcy vii. 27. 

1838. — “About a century Hfeck Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler of Kaahghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his sanctity, 
having been driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badakhshan.” — 
Wo(d's Oxusy ed. 1872, p. 161, 

COLAO, s. Chin, koh-lao. ^Council 
Chamber' Elders ’ Monk), A title 
for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
frequently occurs in the Jesuit writers 
of the 17th century, 

OOLEBOON, n.p. Theehief mouth, 
or delta-hranclb of thh Kfi^veri River 
(see CAUVEBY). It is a Portuguese 
corruption of the proper name 
down, vulg. KoUmmti, This name, 
from Tam. ‘ to receive,* and * 
‘nlace/ perhaps answers to the fact of 
this channel liaving been originally an 
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<jscape formed at the construction of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works in 
the 11th century. In full flood the 
•Ooleroon is now, in places, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the Kaveri disappears before reach- 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
And the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
'Tables is (Quantum valeat) an indication 
of its modern origin. As the sudden 
rise of floods in the rivers of the 
Coromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a curious popular 
tendency to connect the names of the 
rivers with this fact. Thus Kdllidam, 
with the meaning that has been ex- 
plained, lias l>een commonly made into 
Kollidam, ‘Killing-place.’ [So the 
Madras Gloss, which connects the name 
with a tradition of the drowning of 
workmen when the Srirangam temple 
was built, but elsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
•derived from Tam. kolUlyJy ‘a breach 
in a bank.’] Thus also the two rivers 
Feuimr are popularly connec ted with 
pi/mrri^ ‘corpse.’ Fra Paolhio gives the 
name as properly Coldrru.^ and as mean- 
ing ‘the lliver of Wild Boars.’ But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
supposed Boara. 


1780. — “About 3 leagues north from the 
river Triminious [? Tirumullav5.sel], is that 
of Coloran. Mr. Michelson calls this river 
DanfiCotUi.'* — Vuniiy N. JHrecUynj, 138. 

The same book has “Coloran or Colde* 
roon.*' 

1785. — “8undah Haheb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantry into a temple, 
fortified according to the Indian method, 
up(jn the river Kaldaxon, Mr. Clive knew 
there was no danger in investing it.” — 
Carraccioli's Life ofCfn'e, i. 20. 

COLLECTOR, s. Tlie chief adminis- 
trative otlicial of an Indian Zillah or 
District. The special duty of the 
office is, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Revenue ; hut in India 
generally, with the exception of 
ilengal Proper, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial powers, 
has been a small pro-consul, or kind 
of nr(fef. This is, however, much 
moaitied of late years by the greater 
definition of powers, and subdivision 
of duties everywhere. The title was 
originalh' no doubt a translation of 
tahsllddr. It was introduced, with the 
office, under Warren Hastings, but 
the Collei^tor’s duties were not formally 
.settled till 1793, when these appoint- 
ments were reserved to members of 
the covenanted Civil Service. 


1553. — Do Barros writes Coloran, and 
speaks of it as a place (/wf/y/*) on the coast, 
not as a rivor.— Dec. I. l^v. ix. cap. 1. 

1672. — “ Fnnn Trangefxir one ])asses by 
TrimNixuis to Goldoron ; here a Saridbanlc 
stretches into the sea which is very 
dangerous.”— 150. (He does nut 
speak of it as a Jtiver either. ) 

c. 1713. — “Le.s deux Princes . . . .se 
ligu^rei^ contre I’ennemi commun, il fin de 
le contmindre par la force dos armos h 
rompre uno digue si pr^iudiciable H leurs 
Etats. I Is faisoient d€ja <io grands pre- 
paratifs, lorsque lo fieuve Coloran vengca 

F ar lui-m^me (comme on .s'exprimoit ici) 
affront que lo Roi faisoit a ses eaux en los 
retenant captives.” — Lettre^ EdijUmte^, ed. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1753.-—“. . , en doublant 1^ Cap Calla- 
m^u, jusqu’k la branche du fieuve Caveri 
'^ui porte le nom de Colh-ram, et dont I’em- 
bouchure est la plus septentrionale de celles 
•dn Caveri.”— 115. 

< 5 * 1760. — . . the same river being 
written CoUamm by M. la Croxe, and 
by Mr, JSegenbalg,”— i. 

1761.— “Clive dislodged a strong body 
•of the Nabob’s troops, who had taken post 
At Sam^varem, a fort and temple situated 
>on the river KaidexOIL”— Obmjpfesff; R. of the 
Ww m India, frota 1749 to 1761 (Tract), 


1772. — “The C’ompany having determined 
to sttvnd forth as de^mn, the Supervisors 
should now V)e designated Collectors.” — 
Reg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773. — “Do not laugh at the formality 
with which wo have nuvde a law' to change 
their name from Hapereixors to collectors. 
You know full well how much the world’s 
opinion is governed by narae.s.”— IT. Huntings 
to Josioft Dupre, in Oieig, i. 267. 

1785. — “The numerous Collectors wdth 
their lissistants had hitherto enjoyed ver^ 
moderate allow-ances from their employers.” 
—Letter in {hlebroohe^s Life, p. 16. 

1838. — “As soon as three or four of them 
get together they speak about nothing but 
‘employment' and ‘promotion' ... and 
if left to themselves, they sit and conjugate 
the verb *to collect’: ‘I am a Collector— 
Ho was a Collector — We shall be Collectors-— - 
You ought to bo a They would 

have been Collectors.' ” — Letters from M&dnis, 
146. 

1848. — “Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
governess would dare to look up to such a 
mE^nificent personage as the Collector of 
Boggley wallah, ” — Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 
ch. iv. 

1871 .— “There is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration throughout 
India ... it may be taken for granted 
that in earlier days Colleotora and Oomniia* 
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Bioners changed their rules far oftener than i 
does the L%ialature at present.** — Main^t 
Village Cimrmnitie», 214. 

1873, — * ‘ These ‘ distinguished visitors * 
are becoming a frightful nuisance ; they 
think that Collectors and Judges have 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian officials have so little work, and 
suffer s«> much from ennui ^ that even ordi- 
nary thanks for hospitality are unnecessary ; 
they take it all as their right.”-— Ext. of a 
iMter from Judin, 

COLLEGE-PHEASANT, s. An 

absurd enough corruption of kdlij ; the 
name in tlie Himalaya alxnit Simla 
and Mussooree for the birds of tlie 
genua GallopJmu of Hodgson, inter- 
mediate between the pheasants and 
the Jungle-fowls. The group is com- 

osed of at least three species, two 

eing found in the HimalavJis, and one 
ill As-sam, Chittagong and Arakan.” 
(Jerdon). 

[1880.— “These, with kalege pheasant^, 
affiorded me some very fair si>ort.” — Ball, 
Jun^Z{f’e, 538. 

[1882.— “Jungle-fowl were plentiful, as 
well an the black khalege pheasant.” — 
Bctndermi, Thirteen Years among Wild Bemts, 
147.] 

OOLLERY, GALLERY, &c. s. 

Properly Bengali khdldn, ‘a salt-pan, 
or place for making salt.’ 

[1767. — . . rents of the Collaries, the 
fifteen Bees, and of Calcutta town, are none 
of them included in the estimation I have 
laid before you.” — Verflst, Victr of Bengal, 
App. 223.] 

1768. — “ . . . the Collector-general be 
d^ired to obtain as exact an account m ho 
possibly can, of the number of colleries in 
the Calcutta purgunnehs." — In tMrnucioir.^ 
h. (f (Mne, iv. 112. 

OOliERY, n.]). The name given 
to a non- Aryan race inhahiting jjart 
of the country east of Madura. Tam, 
kallar^ ‘thieves.’ They are called in 
Nelson’s Madura^ [Pt. ii. 44 seqq,] 
Kallamj Kalian being the singular, 
Kallar plural. 

1763.— “The PolygarTondiman . . .like- 
wise sent 3000 CoUenes ; these are a people 
who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Triohinopoly and Cape 
Comorin ; their name in their own language 
signifies Thiives, and justly describes their 
general character.”— i. 208. 

c. 17B5.r-“ Colleries, inhabitants of the 
woods un<!er the Government of the Tondi- 
tnam”— Cwocmfi, I/^fe af Olm^ iv. 561. 

1700,^** The country of the Colleries 
4 « extends from the sea coast to the con- 


fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles^ . 
by fifty-five.” — Cal, Monthly Tteguter or 
India R^gository, i. 7. 

COLLERY-HORN, s. This is a 

long brass horn of hideous sotind, which 
is often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to be called, 
absurdly enough, Cholera-hom ! 

[1832. — “ Tootree or Tomrtooree, commonly 
designated by Europeans collery hom, con- 
sists of three jneces fixed into one another, 
of a seini-circiilar shape.”— Qawooa- 
e-hUtw, ed. 1863, p. hv. App.] 

1879. — “. . . an early start being neces- 
sary, a ha}>py thought struck the Chief 
Commissioner, to have the Amildar’s Cho- 
lera-hom men out at that hour to sound 
the reveille, making the round of tho 
Madras Mail, Oct. 7. 

COLLERY-STICK, s. This is a 
kind of throwing-stick or boomerang 
used by tlie Colleries. 

1801. — “ Jt he first taught me to throw 
the spear, and hurl the Collery-stiok, a 
weajK>n scarcely known elsewhere, but in 
a skilful hand capable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance within 100 
yards.” — WeLdi's Reniinisre^ices, i. 130. 

Nelson calls these weapons “ Vallari 
Thadis or boomerangs.” — Madura, Pt. ii. 
44. [The proper form seems to be Tam. 
valai Mi, ‘ curved stick ’ ; more visually 
Tam. MlardndJ, tadi, ‘stick.’] See also- 
Sir Walter Elliot in J, JCthwl. Boc,, N. S., i. 
112, seq, 

•» 

COLOMBO, n.p. Properly Kohmhuj 
the modem caidt/iil of ( Vylon, but a 
place of considerahle antiquity. The 
derivation is very uncertain ; some 
su|>j>os(* it tr> he connected with the 
adjoining river iTaZam-gangi. Tho 
name Uolumbimi, used iu t several 
medieval narratives, belongs not to 
this place hut to Kaulcm (see QUILON). 

c. 1346* — “We started for the city of 
Kidanbfi, one of tho finest and largest 
cities of the island of Serendib. It is the 
residence of the Wazir Lord of the Sea 
{Hal'hMih%ihr), JalastI, who has with him 
atx>ut 500 Habshis .” — Iln Batata, iv. 185. 

1.517.— “The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week ; and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be insensible to death, which , they greatly 
desired rather than be slayes to the Moore. 

. . . There wore not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for battle. And one brave matt 
made a cross on the tip of a oane, whteh hO’ 
eet in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Flag, 
under which they should march deliberate 
a^inst Coliunho, where the Moor was with.. 
his forces.*’— C(WT«t, ii. 521. 
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ir>53.— ‘‘The King, Don Manuel, because 
... he knew , . . that the King of Co- 
luznbo, who was the true JLord of the Cin- 
namon, desired to possess our peace and 
friendship, wrote to the saia Affonso 
d’Alboquerque, who was in the island in 
j)erson, that if he deemed it well, he should 
establish a fortress in the harbour of Co- 
luJXlbo, so as to make sure the offers of the 
King .” — BarroSt Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 2. 

COLUMBO BOOT, CALUMBA 
BOOT, W st-ated by Milburn (1813) 
tx) be a staple export from Mozambique, 
being in great esteem as a remerly for 
^iysentery, vScc. It is JaUorkiza paluiata, 
Miers ; and the name Kalmnb is fd' E. 
African origin (Ilanbury ami FliHcigeVy 
23). [The N.E,D. takes it from Co- 
lombo, ‘under a false impression that 
it was supplied from thence.’] The 
following ([notation is in error as to 
the name ; 

c. 1779.-“ Radix Colombo . . . derives 
its name from the town of (\>himb<>, frr>m 
whence it is sent with the ships to Europe (?) ; 
but it is well known that this root is neither 
found near Columba, nor upon the whole 
island of Ceylon. . . — Tkanbergy Trarrhy 

iv. 185. 

1782. — “Any person having a quantity 
of fresh sound Columbia Root to dis]i().se of, 
will please direct a lino. . . . ’ — Indut 
Aug. 24. 

[1809. — “ An Account of ±he Male Plant, 
which furnishes the Medicine gonemlly 
called Columbo or Colomba Root.*^ — Asiaf. 

X. 385 (rryv.] • 

1850. — “Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
found in abundance . . . (near Tctte) . . . 
and caltunba-root is plentiful. . . . The 
india-rubber is made into balls for a game 
resembling ‘fives,’ and calumba-root is said 
to be used as a mordant for certain colours, 
but not as a dye itself.”— AV- 
pedUion ^ the Zamheidy Ac., g|32. 

OOMAB, n.p. This name (Ar. 
{iUK%t7ndr)y which appears often in 
the old Arab geographers, has been 
the (Subject of much confusion among 
modem commentators, and probably 
also among the Arabs themselves ; 
some of the former {e.g, the late M. 
Eeinaud) confounding it with 0. 
Comorin, others with Kamrup (or 
Assam)* Tim various indications, e.g, 
that it was on the continent, and 
facing the direction of Arabia, le. the 
west i that it produced most valuable 
aloes-wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three days’ voyage, west of Sauf or 
and from ten to twenty 
days* sail fjpom JZ&haj (or Java^ to* 
^ther with the tiiohe, identify it with 


Oamboja, or Khmery as the native 
name is (see Reimudy Rel. des ArabeSy 
i. 97, ii. 48, 49 ; Gildemeutery 156 seqq, ; 
Ibu Batiitay iv. 240; Ahnlfeda-y (kitkay 
and the Way Thither , 519, 569). Even 
the sjigacious De Orta is mishid by 
the Arabs, and confounds alcomari 
with a product of Cape Comorin (see 
ColloquioSy f. 120v.). 

OOMATY, s. Telug. and Canar. 
h~nmitly ‘a drader,’ [wiid to be derived 
from Skt. (jOy ‘ eye,^ mmhts ‘ fist,’ from 
their vigilant habits]. This is a term 
used cbieiiy in the north of the Madnis 
Piesidemjy, and corresponding to 
Chetty, [wliicb the males assume" as an 
atHx]. 

1627. The next Tribe is there termed 
Coznmitty, and these are generally the 
Merchants of the I’lace who by themselves 
or their servants, travell into the (Jountrey, 
gathering up (Jallicoes from the weavers, 
and other commodities, which they sell againe 
in greater parcels .” — Piurluuy I*i1gnmag€y 

997. # 

(1679. — “There came to us the Factory 
this day a Dworfo an Indian of the Comittd 
(Ixst, he was he said 30 years old ... we 
measured him by the rule 46 inches high, 
all his limbs and his body streight and equall 
proiM)rtioiied, of comely face, his aj^eech 
small equalling his stature. . . .” — Stregn* 
itfufnh, MiUHter, in KUtna Man. 142. 

[1869.—“ Komatis.” 8ee quotation under 
CHUCKLER.] 

COMBACONUM, 11 . p., written 
Kiunhakonam. Formerly the seat of 
tlie Chola dynasty. Col. Branftll gives, 
a.s the usual derivation, Skt. ivwm- 
hhakotmy ‘ brim of a water-pot ’ ; [the 
Madras Gloss, Skt. knmbhay horn, ‘ lane ’] 
and this form is given in Williaim^s 
Skt, Pu't, as ‘name of a town.’ The 
fact that an idol in the Saiva temple 
at Comliacouam is called KnmhheS’^ 
varam (‘Lord of the water- j)ot’) may 
po&sibly be a justification of this 
etymology. But see ^ueral remarks 
on S. Indian names in tlie Introduction. 

OOBIBOY. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn by Singhalese 
of both sexes, much in the same way 
as the Malay Sarong. Th^derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent {G^lmVy i. 612» 
ii. 107) gives of the word is quite 
inadmissible. He finds that a Chinese 
autlior describes the people of CeVlon 
as wearing a cloth made of iX 

of cotton ; and he aitouiUes therefore 
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that those people call their own dress 
by a Chinese name for cotton ! The 
word, however, is not real Singhalese ; 
and we have no doubt that it is 
the proper name Cambay. Paiios de 
Gabaya are mentioned early as used in 
Ceylon (Castanheda, ii. 78), and Camham 
by Forrest ( Voyaye to Mergui, 79). In 
the Government List of Native Words 
(Ceyloi^ 1869) the form used in the 
Island is actually KmibCiya, A picture 
of the dress is given by Temient 
{Ceylon, i. 612). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used. 

1615. — “Tansho Samino, the Kingea kins- 
man, brought two pec. Cambaia cloth.” — 
Coch*i Oiaryy i. 16. 

[1674-6.—“ Cambaja Bra wles. ” — In miro 
in Birdwood^ Report on Old Recx., p. 42. J 

1726. — In list of cloths purchased at 
Porto Novo arc “Cambayen.” — Valen- 
tijtif Chorcim. 10. 

[1727.— “Cambaya Lungies.” See quota- 
tion under LOONQHEE. j 

bilOEEBCOLLT, n.p. A sniall 
but well-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District ; properly 
Kumdr^khdli Prince^s Creek ^]. The i 
name is familiar in connection with j 
the feather trade (see ADJUTANT). | 


COMMISSIONER, a. In the Bejigal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is a 
grade in the ordinary administrative 
hierarchy ; it does not exist in Madras, 
but is found in the Punjab, Central 
provinces, &c. The Commissioner is 
over a Division embracing several 
pistricts or Zillalis, and staiufi between 
the Collectors and Magistrates of these 
iDifitricts on the one side, and the 
Revenue Board (if there is one) and 
the Local Government on the other. 
In the Regulation Provinces he is 
alw^s a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service ; in Non-Regulation j 
Provinces he may be a military 
officer ; and in these the District 
officers immediately under him are 
termed ‘ Deputy Commissioners.’ 

OOMM1S8IONEB, CHIEF. A 

high official, governing a Province 
inferior to a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
in direct subordination to the Governor- 
General in Council. Thus the Punjab 
till 1869 was under a Chief Com- 
missioner, as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the offices are united, 
the Lieut.-Govemor of the N.W* Pro- 


vinces holds also the title of Cliief 
Commissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other 
examples of Provinces imder Chief 
Commissioners. 


COMORIN, CAPE, n.p. The ex- 

treme southern point of the Peninsula 
of India ; a name of great antiquity. 
No doubt Wilson’s explanation ia 
perfectly correct ; and the quotation 
from the Periplus corroborates it. 
He says : “ Kumdrt, ... a young girl, 
a princess ; a name of tlie godaesa 
Dnrga, to whom a temple dedicated at 
the extremity of the Peninsula has 
long given to the adjacent cape and 
coast tlie name of Kmidrt, corrupted 
to Comorin. . . The Tamil pro- 
nunciation is Kumdri, 


c. 80-90. — “ Another place follows called 
Kojjiap, iit which place is (* * *) and a port ; * 
and hero those who wish to consecrate the- 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. For it is related that tho 
goddess ther^ tarried a while and bath^.”— 
periplvn^ in Milller’s Oeog, Or. Min. u 
300. 


c. 150. — *‘Kopapla &Kpop Kai v6\it .*' — 
Ptol. [viii. 1 § 9]. 

1298.— “Comari is a country belonging 
to India, and^ there you may see some- 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been aljle to see from the Lesser Java thus 
far .” — Marco Polo\ Bk. IJI. ch. 23. 

c. 1330.—“ The country called Ma’bar ia 
said to comniorico at tho Cape Kuznhaii, a 
name applied both to a town and a moun- 
tain.”— in GUdemeister^ 185. 

[1514.—“ ComedlB.” See quotation under 

MALABAB.J 

1572.- 

“ Ves corre a costa colobro Indiana 

Para o Sul at6 o cabo Comoil 

Ja cliamado Cori, que Taprobana 

(Que ora he CeilS^o) de f route tern de si,” 
CamOeSf v. 107* 

Here CamCes identifies the ancient Kwpv 
or KQ\is with Comorin. These are m 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Kory appears to 
be tho point of the Island of iUme4varam 
from which the pass^e to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as KOlig^ appears in varioua 
forms in other geographers as the extrema 
seaward point of India, and in the geogra- 
phical poem of Dionysiua it is' desor%^ 
as towering to a stupendous height al^va 
the waves. Mela regards Mu as tba 


» There Is here a doubtftil reading. The n^t 
paragraph shows that the word should be kmapei, 
(We should also reed foi' Bpidhiop. Aoo&ounf. d 
watoh-post, feitadelj ^ 


aOMOTAY, COMATY. 
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taming point of the Indian coast, and 
oven in IHolemy*s Tables his Kory is fur- 
ther south than KotnarUiy and is the point 
of departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further !Elast (see Pioleoiy^ 
Bk. I. capp. 13, 14 ; also see Bishop 
OaldwelVa Com/p, Qramiimr^ Inirod.^ p. 103). 
It is thus intelligible how comparative 
geogra])herB of the 16th century iaontified 
Kih^f with C. Comorin. 

Iii 1864 the late venerated Bishop Cotton 
visited G. Comorin in company with two of 
his clergy (both now missionary bishops). 
He said that having bathed at Hardwar, 
one of the moat northerly of Hindu sacred 
places, he should like to bathe at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the chaplains took 
one of the bishop’s hands as they entered 
the surf, which was heavy ; so heavy that 
bis right-hand aid was torn from him, and 
had not the other boon aide to hold fast, 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have escaped.^ 

[1609. — . . very strong cloth and is 
caUed CWnerfr Comoroe. ’’•—/><« Ltiters, 
i. 29. 

[1767. -“The ptigoda of the Cunnaco- 
mary belonging Tinnevolly.” — Treaty, in 
Logan^ Malaltar^ iii. 117.J 

1817.- 

‘‘. . . Lightly latticed in 

With odoriferous woods of Cdmorin.” 

ImIIh Mukmina. 

This probably is derived fnjm D'Herbe- 
lot, ana involves a confusion often made 
between (Jomorhh and Comar — the land 
of aloes- wood. 

COMOTAY, COMATY, n.p. This 
riaiiie appears proiiririeiitly in some of 
the old maps of Bengal, e.g. that em- 
hraced in the Magui MoijoHs //apmant 
of Blaeu’s great Atlas f 1645-50). It re- 
presents KdrmtUy a State, and Affm- 
aiapur, a city, of which most e.xtensive 
remainslexist in the territory of Koch 
Bihar in Eastern Bengal (see COOCH 
BEHAB). These are described by Dr. 
Fi*ancisBuchamin, in the kK)k j)uhlished 
by Montgomery Martin under the name 
of Bagtern India (vol. iii. 426 seqq.). 
The city stood on tne west, hank of the 
River Darla, which formed the defence 
on the east side, alK)ut 5 miles in 
extent. The whole circnmference of 
the enclosure is estimated by Bnchanan 
at 19 miles, the remainder being formed 
by a rampart which was (c. 1809) “in 
general al^ut 130 feet in width at the 
base, and from 20 to 30 feet in perpen- 
dicular height.” 

1653,-*-* ♦Within the limits in which w© 


^ I hed ^ig flpom one of the party, my respected 


comprehend the kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . , lower 
down towards the sea the kingdom of 
Ck>motalj." — Barros^ IV. ix. 1. ** 

[c. 1596. — Kamtah.’* See quotation under 

COOCH BEHAK.] 

1873. — “ During the 15th century, the 
tract north of Rangpilr was in the hands of 
the liifiahs of Kimata. . . . Kdmata was. 
invaded, about 1498 a.D,, by Husain Shi£h.” 
— B/ochinann, in J. Bengal ^ xiii. 

pt. i. 240. 

COMPETITION- WALLAH, s. A 

hybrid of English and Hindustani, 
aj)plied in modern Anglo-Indian col- 
lo(juial to members of the Civil Service 
who have entered it by the competitive 
I system first introduced in 1856. The 
phrase was nrohahly the invention of 
one of tlie older or Haileybiiry members 
of the same service. These latter, 
whose nominations were due to interest, 
and who were hound together by the 
intimacies and esprit de corps of ^ a 
common college, looked with somllNiis- 
favoiir upon tlie children of Innovation. 
The name was readily taken up in 
India, hut its familiarity in En^and 
is probably due in great part to the 
“Letters "of a Competition- waW’ 
written by one who had no real claim 
to the title, Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, who 
wfis later on member for Hawick 
Burghs, Chief SecreUiry for Ireland, 
and author of the excellent Life of his- 
uncle, Lord Macaulay. 

Tlie second portion of the word, 
?<«?/(?, is ]>ro]>erly a Hindi adjectival 
affix, corresponding in a general way 
to the Latin -anas. Its usual employ- 
ment as attix to a substantive makes it 
frequently denote “ agent, doer, keeper,, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Shakespear vainly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian u^ge- 
is popularly assumed to be its meaning. 
But this kind of denotation is inci- 
dental ; there is no real limitation to 
such meaning. This is demonstrable 
from such phrfises as Kclbul-wdld gJwf^^ 

, ‘the KahuHan horse,* and from 
(‘ommon form of vill^e nomenclature; 
in the Panjab, e,g, Mir-Khdn-vxHAy 
Oanda-Singh-wdldy and m forth, implj- 
iug the village established by Mir- 
Khan or Ganaa-Singli. In the three 
immediately following (juotatious, the 
second and third exhibit a strictly 
idiomatit? use of vKtld^ the ftrst an 
incorrect English use of it. 
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1786.- 

Tho* then the Bostonians made such a 
fuss, 

Their exailkple ought not to be followed 
by us, 

But I wish that a band of good Patriot- 
wallahs . . — In i. 93. 

,, In this year 'Pippoo Sahib addresses 
,a rude letter to the Nawab of 8hauur (or 
Bavandr) as “The Shahnoorw&lah.”— 
Sekf't LetUn of Tipjyoo^ 184. 

1814. — “(Tttiigadhiir Shastree is a person 
of great shrewdness and talent. . . . Though 
41 very learned shastree, he affects to be 
•iiuite an Englishman, walks fast, talks bust, 
interrupts and contrsriicts, and calls the 
Peshwa and his ministers ‘old fools’ .and 
‘ dam rascals.’ He mixes English 
words W’ith everything he says, and will 
say of some one (Holkar for instance) : 
^/vri(:^alla (htt^ hiihu hurra akullrnfi^ 
Kukhye tha^ (‘ He was very tricky, but very 
sagacious; ho was cock-eyed’).’' — Klphitt- 
in i. 276. 

J853.™-“‘No, I’m a Suffolk walla. ’ 
OakJiridj i. 66. 

1864.— “The stories against the Competi- 
tian- wallahs, which are told and fondly 
belieied by the Haileybiiry men, are all 
founded more or loss on tho want of savoir 
falre, A collection of these stories would 
W a curious proof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of chiss against 
elass.” — >Treveli/an, p. 9. 

1867. — “From a deficiency of civil ser- 
vants ... it became necessary to seek 
reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, 
.. . . but from new recruiting tield.s whence 
volunteers might be obtained . . . under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having been nominated 
candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the since celebrated list of 
the Competition-wallahs.”— Biog. Notice 
)>lre6xed to vol. i. of Hkl. of KlitoCs 

liitiwwm of IndiUf p. xxviii. 

'fhe exceptional arrangement alluded to 
an the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Geo, IV. cap. 66. But it did not in- 
volve competition ; it only authorised a 
system by which writerships could be given 
to young men who had not been at Hailey- 
bury Cmlege, on their passing certain test 
exanupaHons, and they were ranked ac- 
coiding to their merit in passing such ex- 
aminations, Wt below the writers who had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. The drst examination under 
this system was held 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H* M. Elliot beaded the list. The 
sy&tem continued in force for five years, the 
last examination being held in April, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated in this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list includied H. Torrens, Sir H. B. 
Harington, Sir B. Montgome^, Sir J. 
Oracroft Wilscm, Sir T. Py<m>ft, W. Tayler, 
the Hon. E. Brummonch 
1878 — “ The Compatittoai-Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu* 


ally into our ears the greatness of India. 
... We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that tho area of Madras far 
exceeds that of the United Kingdom.” — 
Sat. .June 15, p. 750. 

COMPOUND, s. The enclosed 
ground, whether garden or waste, 
which surrounds an Anglo-Indian 
house. Various derivations have been 
suggested for this word, but its history 
is very obscure. The following are tlie 
])rincipal suggestions tliat have been 
made : — * 

(u.) Unit it is a coiTU])tion of some 
suj)]>osed Portuguese word. 

(5.) Tliat It is a corruption of the 
French rampcigne. 

(r.) That it is a corrujitiou of the 
Malay word kampung^ as 
first (we believe) iiuliciited 
by Mr. John Crawfurd. 

(a.) The Port.ugiiese origin is as- 
sumed by .Bishop Hoher in passages 
(pioted helow. In one he derives it 
from campam (for which, in modern 
Portuguese at least, we should read 
vampanha) ; hut camptwJui is not used 
in such a sense. It seems to be used 
only for ‘a campaign,’ or for the 
Roman Gampagna, In the other 
mssage he derives it from campao (mc), 
but there, is no such word. 

It is also alleged by Sir Emerson 
Tennent {infra\ who suggests ram- 
pinho; but this, meaning ‘a small 
plain,’ is not used for compound. 
Neither is the latter word, nor any 
word suggestive of it, used ambng the 
Iiido- Portuguese. 

Ill the early Portumiese histories 
of India {e.g. CastanKeda^ iii. 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words used for what 
we term compound, are jardim, patio, 
Iwrta. An e.Kaminatioii of fill the 
passages of the Indo-Portugiiese Bible, 

* On the origin of tills word for a long time 
different oplnionn were held by my lament^ 
friend Burnell and by me. And when we printed 
a few specimens in the Indian Antiquary, our dif- 
ferent arguments were given in brief wee f, A*. 
.Inly 1879, pa 202, 208X Biit at a later date he 
was much disposed to come round to the other 
view, insomuch that in a letter of Sept 21, 1881, 
he says ; “ Compound caw, I think, After all, he 
Malay Kanpong; take these Jhiefi tram a j^lay 
poem ’—then giving the lines which 1 havoMbt 
scribed on the following page. 1 haye therefore 
had no scruple in giving the same unity tO th)8 
article that hmi been unbroken in all Other 
cases.— H. Y, i 
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where the word might be expected to 
Occur, affords only horta. 

There is a use of cam^po by the 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
(Boma, 1672), which we thought at 
first to be analogous : “ Gionti alia 
porta della citta (Aleppo) . . . arrivati 
al Campo de* Francesi ; done e la 
Dogana . . (p. 476). We find also 

in ^uwolff^s Travels (c. 1573), as 
ublished in English by the famous 
ohn Ray ; “ Each of these nations 
{at Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it ; and 
again : “ When . . . the Turks have 
washed and cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Chappells, which are in 
the Middle of their great Gamps or 
Carvatschars . . (p. 84 and p. 259 of 

Ray^s 2nd edition^ This use of 
Campo^ and Ghamp^ has a curious kind 
of analogy to compound^ but it is pro- 
l)ably only a translation of Maiddn or 
some such Oriental word. 

(b.) As regards cainpc^rie^ which 
once commended itself as probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
the required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classy of meaning as- 
simed to tlie word in LUtr^. 

The word campo again in the Portu- 
guese of the 16th century seems to 
mean always, or ndfeirly always, a 
camp. We have found only one in- 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound, but in this its real meaning 
is ‘ site ’ : “ queymou a cidade toda 
ate n^o ficar mais que ho campo em 
qne esftvera.” (“They burned the 
.whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it stood” — Gastanheda, 
vi. 130). There is a special use of campo 
by the Portuguese in the Further East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
« goix*8 Stem, but that we shall see 
to be only a representotion of the 
* Malay We shall come back 

upon it, [See quotation from Correa, 
with note, under FACTOBT.] 

(c.) The objection raised to kampung 
W the origin of compound is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
thq author of M<m Havelaar ex- 
P»^fles doubt if compouind is a Malay 
^ Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
^rf is the usual word among the Duten. 

Q 


In Java kampung seems to be used 
only for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is impoasible to doubt that 
among the English in our Malay 
settlements compound is used in this 
sense in speaking English, and kam- 
pung in speaking Malay. Kampung is 
also used by the Malays themselves, 
in our settlements, in this sense. All 
the modern dictionaries that we have 
consulted give this sense among others. 
The old Dictionatlkm Malaico-Latinum 
of David Haex (Romae, 1631) is a little 
vague : 

“Campon, coniunctio, vel conuen- 
tus. Hinc viciniae et parua loca, 
campon etiam appellantur.” 

Crawfnrd (1852); “Kampung . . . 
an enclosure, a sjiace fenced in ; a 
village ; a quarter or subdivision of a 
town.” 

Fatre (1875): “Maison avec un 
terrain qui Ventoure.” 

Pijnappel (1875), MaleUch-Hollan-^ 
disch Woordenhoek : “ Kampoeng — 
Omheind Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
i.e. “Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, camp.^^ 

And also, let it be noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz {Javaansch- 
Nederlandsch Woordenhoek, Samarang, 
1876) : “ Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woningen ; wijk die onder een 
hoofd staat, i.e. “Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marre, in his Kata-Kata MeUayou 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded definition : “Village palissade, 
ou, dans une ville, quartier separ^ et 
^ndralemcnt clos, occup4 par des gens 
ae meme nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Chinois, Bouguis, &c. Ce mot signifie 
proprement un enclos, une enciente, 
et })ar extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village jialissade. Le mot 
Kampona d^signe parfois aussi une 
maison d^une certaine importance avec 
le terrain clos qui en depend, et qui 
Pentoure ” (p. 95). 

We take Marsden last {Malay Die* 
tionary, 1812) because he gives an 
illustration : “ Kampong, an en- 
closure, a place surrounded with a 
paling ; a fenced or fortified village ; 
a quarter, district, or suburb of a 
city ; a collection of buildings, 
h4at [to make] ruimih [house] 
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daiigm [together with] kampong-nia 
[compound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Ber-Kwm/ptmg^ 
to assemble, come together ; meiigam- 

to collect, to bring together.” 
The Reverse Dictionary gives : “ Yard, 
alaman^ Kampong.” [See also many 
further references much to the same 
effect in Scott, Malayan Words, p. 123 
seqq.] 

In a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of the Ind. Archipelago, vol i. 
p. 44, we have these words : — 

m 

** TrCMh In kampong SnitdOgar.** 

[** Passed to the hampong of a Merchant."] 

and 

“ Tiidh hdghidd rajd sultdal 
Kdmpong Udpd gardngim 

llius said the Prince, the Raja 
Sultani, 

Whose hampong may this be ? "] 

These explanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessary to add in 
corroboration that a friend who held 
office in the Straits for twenty years 
assures us that the word kampung is 
habitually used, in the Malay there 
spoken, as the ecpii valent of the Indian 
compound. If this was the case 150 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it 'loas so 
100 years ago), it does not matter 
whether such a use of kampung was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural corruption of it. Mr. 
E« C. Baber, who lately spent some 
time in our Malay settlements on his 
way from China, tells me (H. Y.) that 
the frequency with which he heard 
kampung applied to the ‘compound,* 
convinced nim of this etymology, 
which he had before doiibtecf greatly. 

It is not difficult to suppose that the 
word, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have spread to the continental 
Residencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, 
and it is conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use dm express the idea satis- 
factorily) should Mve found ready 
a«ccejptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, has spread to the poris of 


China and to the missionary and mer- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar. 

But it may be observed that it was 
possible that the word kampung was it- 
self originally a corruption of the Port. 
earwpo, taking the meaning first of 
camp, and thence of an enclosed area, 
or rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia — 
Kampong Tzina — is commonly called 
in Dutch ^het Chinesche Kamp' or 
^h£t Kamp der Ghinezen.^ Kampung 
was used at Portuguese Malacca in 
this way at least 270 yenrs ago, as the 
miotation from Godinho de Eredia 
shows. The earliest Anglo-Indian 
example of the word compound is 
that of 1679 (below). In a quotation 
from Dampier (1688) under Cot, where 
compound would come in naturally, he 
says ‘ yardJ 

1613. — (At Malacca). “And this sottle- 
mont is divided into 2 parishes, S. Thom€ 
and S. Steph^, and that jmrt of S. Thom^ 
called Campon ChcHm extends from the 
shore of the Jaoit bazar to N.W., terminat- 
ing at the Stone Biistion ; and in this dwell 
the Chetu of Coromandel. , . .And the 
other part of 8. Btcpheu’s, called Campon 
Ohhm, extends from the sfiid shore of the 
Jaos Bazar, and mouth of the river to the 
N.E.,,. . . and in this part, adled Campon 
China, dwell the Cklncyos , . , and foreign 
traders, and native fishermen.” — Godinho, 
(U, Eredia, i, 6. In the plans given by this 
writer, we find different parts of the city 
marked accordingly, as Canmn CMim, 
Campon China, Campon Jfendara (the 
<luartor where the native magistrate, the 
Bendara lived). [See also CHBUNa and 
CAMPOO.] 

1679, — (At Pollicull near Mac^pollam), 
“There the Dutch have a Factoiy of a 
largo Compounde, where they dye much 
blow cloth, having above 800 jars set in the 
ground for that work; also they make 
many of their best paintings there.” — Fort 
Et, Geo. Oonms. {on Tour), April 14, In 
Nates and Extracts, Madras 1871. 

1696.— “The 27th we began to unlade, 
and come to their custom-houses, of which 
there are three, in a sgmre Compound oi 
about 100 paces over each way. . . . The 
goods being brought and set in tm Rom in 
the middle of the spui/re are one by one 
<^ned before the Mandareen$,**^^Mr. 
Bowmuds JmrnaX <U Cochin ChvM^ dated 
Fo^Foe, April 30. IkdrympU, Or. JRsp, 

1772.—“ Yaiid (before or behind a 
Aung4un. Commonly called a Oompoidid.^” 
—Vocabulary in BmM* Grammar, IWf 
(See under MOOES.) / 
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1781.- 

In common usage here a chit 
Serves for our business or our wit. 
BankihaV^ a place to lodge our ropes, 

And Mango orchards all are Topcji. 

Godown usurps the ware-house place, 
Compound denotes each walled space. 

To hufterkhamm, Otfor, Tanhn, 

The English language owes no thanks ; 
♦Since Office, Essence, Fish-TX)nd shew 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more I could such words expose, 

But OhauU and IMwJm the list shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and Post expressed before.” 

Jmdixi GazHiCy March 3. 

,, “ . . . will V)e sold by Public 

Auction . . . all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, Godowns, and Compound.”— 

April 21. 

1788.— -“Compound— The court- yard be- 
longing to a house. A corrupt word.” — 
The Indmn VocabKlaryy London, Stockdale. 

1793. — “To be H<dd by Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
Ac . — Bimbay Courier, Nov. 2. 

1810. — “ The houses (at Madras) are 
u.sually surrounded by a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers •or fruit are 
raised ,” — Maria Graham, 124. 

,, “When! entered the great gates, 
and looked around for my i)alankoen . . . 
and when 1 beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound ... I thcaight that I was 
no longer in the world that f luid left in the 
East.” — AnAo'ount ofBnwal, and of a 
to Governrnent House (at Oalcutta) by Ibrahim 
th^ son (f Candu fJi/e Merchant, ibid. p. 198. 
This is a Malay narrative translated by Dr. 
Leyden. Very probably the word trans- 
lated compound was kampuuy, but that 
•cfinnot be ascertained. 

1811, — “Major Yulb’s attack was equally 
si.»irited, but after routing the enemy’s force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he%ound the bridge on fire, ami was 
unable to penetrate further .” — Sir S, Avch- 
mutfs Report of tke Capture of Fort Cor- 
>)ielis. 

c. 1817. — “When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting.” — Mrs. Bher- 
^od's Stories^ ed. 1868, p. 6* 

1824. — “He then proceeded to the roar 
oomj^ttnd of the house, returned, and said, 
It 18 a tiger, sir .’” — Wonders of 
Filora^ ch. i. 

„ **. . p The large and handsome 

-edifices of Garden Beach, each standing by 
i^lf in a little woody lawn (a * compound ' 
™y it here, by an easy corruption from 
the Portuguese word caupafla . . 
ed.l844, i. 28. 

18^.^*^ljady 0*Dowd, too, had gone to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
and tucked her mosquito 
round her fair form, when the 
IWd at the fixates of the commanding 


officer’s compound beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight, rushing towards the 
house with a swift step.” — Vaniiy FaiVi 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

I860.— “Even amongst the English, the 
number of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ^compound,’ campiniw.*'— 
Emerson Tennent, CeyJon, ii. 70. 

[1869. — “I obtained the use of a |ood- 
sized house in the Campong Siram (or 
Christian village).” — Wallace, Malay Ar chip., 
ed. 1890, p. 256.] 

We have found jbhis word singularly 
transformed in B passage extracted 
from a modern novel : 

1877. — “When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compost.”— Re mem, Fob. 3, p. 148. 

A little Itmrui ug is a dangerous 
thing ! 

The following shows the adoption of 
the word in West Africa. 

1880. — From West Afr. Mission, Port 
Ijokkoh, Mr. A. Burchaell writes: “Every 
evening we go out visiting and preachi^ 
the (tespel to our Timneh friends in their 
compounds.”— of C. M. Sockty 
for 1878-9, p. 14. 

COMPRADORE, COMPODORE, 

&c., s. Port. compraAor, ‘purchaser/ 
from comprar, ‘to purchase.’ This 
word was formerly in use in Ben^l, 
where it is now quite obsolete ; Tmt 
it is ]^crhaps still rememhered in 
Madras, and it is common in China. 
In Madras the com,pradore is (or was) 
a kind of house-steward, who keeps 
the household accounts, and purchases 
necessaries. In China he is much the 
stime as a Butler ((i-v.). A new build- 
ing was to be erected on the Bund at 
i Sliangliai, and Sir T. Wade was asked 
his opinion as to what style of archi- 
tecture should be adopted. Heat once 
said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commercial centre, it ought to be 
I Oompradoric ! 

1533.— “Antonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel about the (threat of) war, because 
dmring the delay caused by tlie exchange of 
messages, he was all the time bu^ng and 
I selling by moans of his comproaorea.”-- 
Correa, iii. 562. 

I 1615.—“ I understand that yesterday the 
I Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-peeces for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
compxudor (or cats buyeiri out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . GocArs’s ZWdfy, 

1711.— “'Every Factory had formerly a 
Comprodore, whose Business it was to buy 
in Provisions and other Keoesaarys. Rut 
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the Hoppoa have made them all such 
Knaves* . , ”‘^Loekyer^ 108. 

[1748.— ^^CodUpradoreB.’* See quotation 
unWBANKSaAIiL.] 

1754.— **Compldore. The office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, &c.”— /wjr, 60. 

1760-1810. — “All river-pilots and shibs* 
ComiuradoreB must be redstored at the 
office of the Tung-che at Macao.”— 

from the Fankwae at Canton 

(1889), p. 28. 

1782.— “Le Comprador est colui qui 
foumit g€n4ralement tout ce dont on a 
besoin, excepbS les objets de cargaison ; il 
y en a un pour chaque Nation: il nppro- 
visionne la loge, et tient sous lui plusieurs 
commis charges de la fourniture des vais- 
seaux.” — SwiTim-at (ed. 1782), ii. 236. 

1786.—“ Gompudour . . . Sicca Rs. 3.” 
— In S^<m-Karr, i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810.— “The Compadore, or Knrz-hurdar, 
or BniUr-Komvah-Sircary are all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor. . . . This servant may be con- 
sidered as appertaining to the order of 
sircars, of which he should possess all the 
ormning.” — WiUimimn^ F. Jw . i. 270. 

^e SIBCAR. The obsolete term Kvrz- 
hurdar above represents Kfuirack’barddr 
“in charge of (daily) expenditure.” 

1840,—“ About 10 days ago . . . the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
Parties were sent out to endeavour to re- 
cover him.”— ifcwi. GoL Mmntahif 164. 

1876. — “We speak chiefly of the educated 
classes, and not of ‘ boys ’ and oompradores, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
^eir caps, and wipe their noses in their 
masters* jxxjket - handkerchiefs.” — Gilex, 
Chiime SketckeSi [p. 16]. 

1876.— 

“ An* Massa Coe feel velly sore 
An* go an’ scold he compradore.” 
Lelandy Pidgin Engluh Sing-Song^ 26. 

18^.—“ The most important Chinese 
within the Factory was the Compradore 
. . « all Chinese employed in any factory, 
wh^^r as his own * pursers,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or coolies, were 
the Compradore’s own people.” — T/u Fan- 
kwatf p. o3. 

CK)HBAUirOUA;s. The common 
piunphin, [cttcitrWtot pepo, Tlie word 
comes from the Malayal., Tel. or Can. 
kmhaUmj kunManUf the pumpkin]. 

. saw another kind of fruit which 

resembled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and has more than three finders 
of pudp . .. and it is a very curious thing, 
and it is calied Comotaaga, and grq^ on 
the ground like melons."— Varihemt 161, 

[1664.—“ Oo&bfUlligW*'* See quotation 
imder > 

To. 1610.-<«<7outo gives ,a traditiop of the 
or^ of the. kingdom of from a 


flsherman who was bom of a certain flower ; 
“they also say that his wife was bom of a 
Combalenga, which is an apple (porno) very 
common in India of which they make several 
kinds of preserve, so cold that it is used in 
place of sugar of roses; and they are of 
the sise and fashion of large melons ; and 
there are some so large that it would be as 
much as a lad could do to lift one bv 
himself. This apple the Pogds call Sapm, 
— Dec, xii, liv. v. cap. iii.] 

c. 1690. — “ In Indiae insults quaedara 
cjuotjue Cucurbitae ot Cucumeris reperiuntur 
species ab Europaeis divcrsae . . . harumque 
nobilissima est Comolinga, quae maxima 
est species Indicanim cucurbitarum.”— 
Hmuphlus^ Herb. Awh, v. 395. 

CONCAN, n.p. Skt. Iconkam, 

f Caiu. konkanam\ the former in the 
auranic lists the name of a people ; 
Hind. Konknn and Kokan, Tlie low 
country of Western India between the 
Ghauts and the sea, extending, roughly 
speaking, from Goa northward to 
Guzerat. But the modern Com- 
missionership, or Civil Division, em- 
braces ’ also North Canara (south of 
Goa). In medieval writings we find 
frequently, by a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling names, Kokan* or 
Konkan-Tana; Tana having been a 
chief place and port of Konkan. 

c, 70 A.D.--Th© Cocoudae of Pliny aro 
perhaps the Konkanoit, 

404. — “In tlie sputh are Ceylon (liankA) 

. . . Konkan ...” kc,—Brh(U Banhita, in 
J.KA.B., N.S. V. 83. 

c. 1300. — “Beyond Guzerat are irQn1ftt.Tt 
and Tdm; beyond them the country of 
Mallbdr.” — in Mllioty i. 68. 

c. 1335.~“ When he hoard of the Sultan’s 
death he fled to a Kafir prince called Bura^ 
bra, who lived in the iiiacoessible cLountains 
between Daulatabad and Kllkan-rdna.** — 
Ihn BtUuUiy iii. 335. 

e. 1360.— In the Portulam Medico in the 
Laurentian Library we have ^CooLma^ue,’ 
and in the Catalan Map of 1376 *Cooiamya.*' 

1663.— “And ^ from the Ghauts {Gate) 
to the Sea, on the west of the Decan, all 
that strip is called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Canara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
^ken of, which are mao parts of mis same 
Canara), that strip which extend to Oa^ 
Comorin ... is called Malabar. . . 
BarroFy I, ix. 1. 

[1663.— “Ouncam.” See quotation under 

QHAirr.] 

1726.-“ The kingdom of Frimw is 
commonly called Visiapoer, alter its oap(iut» 
... but it is properly called 
VeUent^ iv. 243 ; [elm see n^der 
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c. 1732* — *^Gk>a, in the Adel Sh4hi Kok&n.'’ 
—Kh&fi KhSLn^ in Elliot^ vii. 211. 

1804.— “I have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the subject of the landing 
of 8 French officers in the Konkan ; and 1 
have taken measures to have them arrested.” 

~ Wfllviii0on, iii. 33. 

1813,—“. . . Conoan or Colnm . . 
FvrheSy Or, Mem. i. 189 ; [2nd ed. i. 102], 

1819. — Mr. W. Erskine, in his Account 
of Elephanta, writes Kokaa.-~7r. Lit. Soe. 
Eemb.y i. 249. 

OONFIBMED, p. Applied to an 
•odicier whose hold of an appointment 
i.s made |>ernianent. In the Bengal 
Presidency the popular term i.s pucka ; 
(q.v.) ; (also see CUTCHA). 

[1805. — “ It appears not unlikely that the 
<lovemment ana the C’ompany may confirm 
Hir G. Barlow in the station U> which he has 
succeeded. . . .” — In L. of Cofehrooh, 223.] 

1886. — “. . . one Marsdon, who has paid 
hi.s addresses to my daughter— a young man 
in the Public Works, who (would you be- 
lieve it, Mr. Cholmondeley ?) has not even 
been confiiniied. * | 

“ (liofm. The young heathen ! ” | 

TtevelyaTky The iJairk lhn\gah)\t'^ p. 220. j 

CONGEE, s. In use all over India 
for the water in which rice has been 
hoiled. The article being used a.s one 
of invalid diet, -the word is .sometimes 
applied to .such .s1o}ks generally. Gongee 
also fornLS the usual* st<arc]i of Indian 
%vashermen. [A ro?yVr-cap was a sort 
of starched night-cap, and Mr, Draper, 
tlie husband of Sterne’s Eliza, had it 
put on by Mrs. Draper’s rival when he 
took his afternoon nap. (Douglas^ 
•Olimpm of Old BomhaVy pp. 86, 201.)] 
It is Ifom the Tamil fcanjly ‘boilings.^ 
Congee is known to Horace, thotigh 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 
remedy that the miser patient would 
as lief die as be plundered to the 
-extent implied in its use : 

. Hunc medicus multum celer at<iue 
fideUs 

Excitat hoc ]^to ... 

... * Agedum ; sumo hoc ptimnniium 
Orgzm.* 

* Quauti emptae ? ’ * Parvo.* ‘ Quanti ergo.* 

* Octussibue. ’ * Ebeu 1 

ijuid refert, morbo, an furtis pereamve 
. rapinis?*” 

Sat. ll. iii. 147 mig. 

c. A.D. 70% — (Indi) “maxima quidem 
gaudant, ax qua tiaamun conficiunt 
■nuto raUCtd mortola# ax hordeo.”— P/iay, 

' give him to drink the water 

^ «iaadEed out ci rice with pepper and cum- 


min (which they call canje).”— f. 
765. 

1578.—“. . . Caiiju, which is the water 
from the boilii^ of rice, keeping it first for 
some hours tin it becomes acid. , . — 

Acostay TractadOf 56. 


1631. — “Potus quotidianu.s itaque sit 
deooctiim oryzae quod Cand|[ie Indi vocant.” 
— Jac. BorUiiy Lib. II. cap. ni. 


1672. —“. . . la cangia, ordinaria cola- 
tione degP Indian! . . . quale ^ colano del 
riso mal cotto.” — P. Pine. Mariay 3rd ed,, 
379. 

1673. — “They have ... a great smooth 
Stone on which they boat their Cloaths till 
clean ; and if for lamily use, starch them 
with Congee.”— Er/y-er, 200. 

1080.— “Le dejeOn^ des noirs est ordi* 
nairement du Cangd, qui est une eau de ris 
epaisse .” — Dellony Inquisition ai Ooay 136, 

1796. — “ Cagni, Iboiled rice water, which 
the Europeans call Cangi, is given free of 
all expenses, in order that the traveller may 
quench his thirst with a cooling and whole- 
some beverage.” — P. Paulinusy Voyagty 
p. 70. 

“ Can’t drink as it is hot, and can’t throw 
away as it is Kanji.” — Ceylon Provtrhy Jnd. 
A ut. i. 59. 


OONGEE-HOUSE, CONJEE- 
HOUSE, s. The ‘ cells ’ (or temprary 
lock-up) of a regiment in India *, so 
called from the traditionary r^imen 
of the inmates ; [in N. India commonly 
applied to a cattle-pound]. 

1835,—“ All men confined for drunkenness 
should, if possible, be confined by them- 
selves in the Congee-House, till sober.”— 
G. O.y quoted in Mawson’s Records qf the 
Indian Vowmand of Sir C. Napisvy 101 note. 


CONGEVEBAM, n.p. An ancient 
and holy city of S. India, 46 m. S.W. 
of Madras. It is called Kachchi in 
Tamil literature, and Kachhipuram is 
probably represented by the modem 
name. [The Madras (floss, gives the 
indigenous name as Cutchy (KaclamX 
meaning ‘the heart-letiyed moon-^ed 
plant.,’ tinospera cordifoliay from which 
the Skt. name KanckipurOy ‘shining 
city,’ is corrupted.] 


c. 1030.— See Kanohi in Al-Birfinl, under 

MAIABAE. 

1531.—“ Some of them said that the whole 
history of the Holy House (of St, 
was written in the house of the Pagoda 
which is called CamJev^, twenty 
distant from the Holy House, of Which J wUl 
tell you hereafter. . * Coffso, iii* - 

1680 . — “Upon a report F^ela, 

Ungapa had put a stop to all the D^toh 


imsiness of Policat under hie govemment, 
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the agent sent Braminy spys to Conjee 
Voram and to PoUcat.”— St, Geo, Com. 
Aug. 30. In J^^otes and Exts, No. iii. 32. 

OOHGO-BUNDEE, CONG, n.p. 

Kung bandary a port formerly of some 
consequence and trade, on the north 
shore of the Persian Gulf, about 100 m. | 
west of Gombroon. The Portuguese 
had a factory here for a good many 
years after their expulsion from Or- 
nius, and under treaty with Persia, 
made, in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishing at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disre- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese would appear to have still kept 
lip some pretext of monopoly of right's 
there in 1677 (see Gharain, ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Brucds Annals of the E.LG,, 
iii. 393). Some confusion is created 
by the circumstiiice that there is an- 
other place on the same coast, called 
Kongiin^ which possessed a good many 
vessels up to 1859, when it was de- 
stroyed by a neighbouring chief (see 
Stiffens F. Gulf Pilots 128). And this 

? >lace is indicated by A. Hamilton 
below) as the great mart for Bahrein 
pearls, which Fryer and others assign 
to what is evidently Oowgr. 

1652. — “Near to the place whore the 
^phrates falls from Balsara [sec BALSOEA] 
into the Sea, there is a little Island, where 
the Barques generally come to an Anchor. . . . 
There we stay’d four days, whence to 
Bandar-flongo it is 14 days Sail. . . . lliis 
place would be a far better habitation for 
the Merchants than Ormus^ where it is very 
un^olsom and dangerous to live. But 
tha% which binders the Trade from Bandar- 
CongO is, because the Road to Lar is so 
bad. . . . Tbe 30th, we hir'd a Vessel for 
Bander^Abassif and after 3 or 4 hours Sail- 
ing we put into a Villa^ ... in the Island 
of Eeehnishe ” (see KISHM).—T«vrr?j?>r, 
E.T. i. 94. 

1653.— “Congue est vne petite villo fort 
agreable sur le sein Persique a trois journos 
du Bandar Abbassi tirant k I’Ouest dominie 
TOr le Bchab . . . les Portugais y ont vn 
Feitour (see FAOTOE) qui prend la moitid 
de la DoUane, et donne la ^rmission aux 
barques de nauiger, en luy payant vn certain 
droit, pareeque toutes ces mers sont tribu- 
talres de la generality de Masoatl, qni est 
It Pentrye du sein Persique. . . . Cette ville, 
est peupiye d’Arabes, de Parsis et dTndous 
qui ont leur Pagodea et leur Sainots hors la 
vllle.^’*— la Bmllayt-Mmz, ed. 1667, 
P-284. , 

Voyoffe to <}oag« /or Ptarl.- 
Two days after our Arrival at Gombroon, I 


went to Congo. ... At noon we came to 
Bassatu (see BASS ADOEE), an old ruined 
Town of the Portugais, fronting QongO . . . 
Congo is something better built than Gktm- 
broon, and has some small Advantage of the 
Air” (Then goes off about pearls).— 

320. 

1683.—“ One Haggefston taken by ye 
said President into his Service, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,000 Ri^es, 
intrusted to him at Bussora (see BALSOEA> 
and Cong, to bring to Surrat, to save 
Freight and Custom.” — Hedges^ Diary ^ 

96 seq, 

1685. — “A/ay 27. —This afternoon it 
pleased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
Road. 1 went ashore immediately to ‘Mr. 
Brough’s house (Supra Cargo of ye Siam 
Mermant\ and lay there all night.” — Ihid„ 
i. 202. 

1727. — “ Gongoiai stands on the South side 
of a largo River, and makes a pretty good 
figure in Trade ; for most of the Pearl that 
are caught at Bareoiy on the A^’abian Side, 
are brought hither for a Market, and many 
fine Horses are sent thence to India, where 
they generally sell well. . . , The next 
maritinr town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the Portugnese lately had a Facti>iy\ 
but of no grellt Figure in Trade, tho’ that 
Town has a small Trade with Banyam and 
Moors fmn India," (Here the first place 
is Kongun, the second one Awiiy).— A. 
JIamUtoHy i. 92 seq, ; [ed. 1744]. 

CONICOPOLY, 8. Literally ‘Ac- 
count-Man,’ from Tam. kanaJeka^ 

I ‘account’ or ‘fvTiting,’ and 
‘child’ or ‘person.’ pThe Kanakar 
are usually addressed as ^Pillay^ a 
title of respect common to them and 
the agricultural and shepherd castes’^ 
{Madras Man, ii. 229).] In Madras, a 
native clerk or writer, [in particular a 
shipping clerk. The corresfwjiiding 
Tel. term is Ciumuin]. 

1544. — “Due e?> tecum . . . domesticoa 
tuos ; pueros et aliquem Conacapulam qui 
norit scribere, cujus manu exaratas relinquero 
posses Jn quovis loco precationes a IMeria 
et aliis Catechumenis ediscendas.” — Sctu 
Franc, Xavier, EpisL, pp. 160 seg, 

1584.— “So you must appoint in each 
village or station fitting teachers and Cana* 
copoly, as we have already arranged, and 
these must assemble the children every day 
at a certain time and place, and teach and 
drive into them the elements of reading and 
rel^on.”— in Coleridge* s X. of 

1578.— “At Tanor in Malabar 1 waa ac« 
quainted with a Nayre CaiMOOpdl^ A 
writer in the Camara del Eey at Tanor . . s' 
who every day used to eat to the w^ght of 
5 drachms (of opium), which he woulCiako 
in my presence. —Aeewae 41i^* . 
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c. 1680.— “One came who worked as a 
clerk, and said he was a ^r canaquapolle, 
who had nothin^ to give. — PWmor « Honra, 
&c., f. 94. 

1672.—“ Xaverius set everywhere teachers 
called OanacappelB.’* — Ceylmy 
877. 

1680. — “ The Oovomour, accompany ed 
with the Councell and severall Persona of 
the factory, attended by six files of Soldyera, 
the Commny's Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda Kaigue, the CancOply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others (as is customary in 
these Countrys) that 'tis inipoasible to be 
knowne to any others, therefore every Vil- 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who are 
imployed in this office, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever.”— Upo. Consa, 
Sept. 21. In Notes and Exts.^ No. Hi, 34. 

1718. — “Besides this we maintain seven 
Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers.” — 
Propagation of tlu Gospel in the Ead^ Pt. ii. 

55. 

1726. — “ The Conakapulea (commonly 
called Kannekappela) are writers.” — 
Valentijn^ Ch-oro. 88 . 

[1749.— “Canacapula,” ip Logan, Mala- 
har, iii. 52. 

[1750.— “Conlcoplaa,” ibid. iii. 150. 

[1773.—“ Conucopola. Ho keeps your 
accounts, pays the rest of the sorvaiits their 
wa^es, and assists the Dxibash in buying and 
selling. At Bengal he is called secre- 
tary. . . .” — Ives, 49.] 

CONSOO-HOUSB, n.p. At Canton 
this was a range of liuilaings adjoining 
the foreign Factories, called also the 
‘Council Hall* of the foreign Fac- 
tories. It w^as the property of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these merchants 
amonf themselves, or with tlie chiefs 
of the Foreimi houses, when there was 
need for sucli conference (see Fankwae, 
p. 23). The name is probably a cor- 
ruption of ‘Council.* Bp. Moule, how- 
ever, says : “ The name is likely to 
have come from kung-su, the public 
hall, where a hing-s9^, a ‘ public com- 
pany,* or guild, meets.** 

GON^UAH, KHANSAMA, s. 

P» KhmMmdnj *a house-steward.* 
In Anglo-Indian households in the 
^ngal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table servant and provider, * 
ti QW always a Maliommedan. [See 
BtJtUSk.] The literal meaning of the 
word IB ‘Master of the household 
gear* 5 it is pot connected with Mtpdn, 
a tray,* m Wilson suggests. The an- 


alogous word Mlr-sdmdn occurs in 
Elhot, vii. 163. The Anglo-Indian 
form Consumer seems to nave been 
not uncommon in the 18th century, 
probably with a spice of intention. 
From tables quoted in Long, 182, and 
in Seton-Karr, i. 96, 107, we see that 
the wages of a “ Consumah, Christian, 
Moor, or Gentoo,** were at Calcutta, in 
1759, 6 rupees a month, and in 1785, 
8 to 10 rupees. 

[1609.—“ Emersee Nooherdee being called 
by the Cauncauuna.” — Danvers, Letters, 
i. 24.] 

c. 1664. — - “Some time after ... she 
chose for her Kane-saman, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Pei'dan called Ncuterl'an, 
■who was a young Omrah, the handsomest 
and most accomplished of the whole Court.’* 
— Bern in', E.T., p. 4 ; [ed. Ccmstahle, p. 13]. 

1712. — “They were brought by a great 
circuit on the River to the Chansamma or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Mahal.** 
— Valenti jn, iv. {Suratte) 288. 

1759.— *‘Dustuck or Order, under the 
Chan Sumaun, or Steward’s Seal, for the 
Honour aJble Company*,^ holding the King*s 
[i.e. the Great Mogul’s] 

***** 

“ At the back of this is the seal of Zecnh 
al Doulat 'Tidaudin Caun Bahadour, who is 
Caun Samaun, or Steward to his^ Majesty, 
whose prerogative it is to grant this Order.’* 
— R. Owen. Cambridge, pp. 231 seq, 

1788. — “After some deliberation I asked 
the TfhA.nfta.ni an , what quantity was remain- 
ing of the clothes that had been brought 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were 15,000 iackets, and 12,000 
pairs of long drawers,^’ — Menu of Khojeh 
Ahdulhvm'eem, tr. by Gladmn, 66. 

1810. — “The may be classed 

with the house-steward, and butler ; both 
of which offices appear to unite in^ this 
servant.” — Williamson, V. M., i. 199. * 

1831.— “I have taught my khansama to 
make very light iced punch,” — Jacquemont, 
Letters, E.T., ii. 104. 

COOCH AZO, or AZO simply, n.p. 
Koch Hdjo, a Hindu kingdom on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra R., to the 
E. of Koch Bihar, annexed by Jahau- 
gir*8 troops in 1637. See Bmhmnn 
m J.A.8.B. xli. pt. i. 53. and xlii 
pt. L 235. In Yalentijms map of 
Bengal (made c. 1660) we have Oo9 
Assam with Azo as capital, and T^Byh 
van Asoe, a good way south and eaat ot 
Silhet. 

1753.— “Ceste . rivihre (Brahmaputra), 
en remontant, conduit h Bangamati at a 
Aioo, qui font lavfronti^re oa I’^tat du 
Mogol, Aboo ast une forterasaa qua I*Zmir 
Janila, sous la r^ne d’Aoren^oa, raprit 
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fiur le roi d’Aaham, oomme une dependance 
da Bengale. ’ — D’Anville, p. 62. 

. OOpOH BEHAB, ii.p. Koch BihdTf 
a iiative tributary State on the N.E. of 
Ben^l^ adjoining Bhotan and the 
Province of Assam. The first part of ; 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koch^ apparently a forest race who 
founded this State about the 15th cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained dominion of considerable ex- 
tent. They still form the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
B(j(jb<mn, [See Bisky, Tribes a^id 
Castes of Bengal^ i. 491 seqq.] The 
site of the ancient monarchy of Kam- 
rfip is believed to have been in Koch 
BitiSr, within the limits of which 
tnere are the remains of more than 
one ancient city. The second part of 
the name is no doubt due to the 
memory of some important Vihara, 
Or Buddhist Monastery, but we have 
not found information on the subject. 
fPossibly the ruins at Kamatapur, 
for whicli see Buchanan Hamilton^ 
JSastem India, iii. 426 seqq.} 

1585. — “I went from Bengala into the 
countrey of Couche, which lieth 25 dayes 
iourny Northwards from Tanda.” — R. Fitchf 
In Bakl. ii. 397. 

o. 1596. — “To the north of Bengal is the 
province of Coach, the Chief of which com- 
mands 1,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. Kam- 
roop, which is also called iCamroo and 
Kamtoh (see COMOTAT) makes a part of 
his dominions.” — Ayeen, (by Gtadtoin), ed. 
1800, ii. 8 ; [ed, Jarrett^ ii. 117]. 

1726.~-“ Cos Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the of which is sometimes subject to 
iho Great M<«ol, and sometimes throws his 
yoke off.”— v. 159. 

1774^ — “ The country about Bahar is low. 
Two hat beyond Bahar we entered a thicket 
• . , watery insects and dank air . . . 
2 mfiee farther on we crossed the river which 
Mporates the Kttfih Bahar country from that 
of the Bab Bajah, in sal canoes. . . 
in Matkkam*8 Tibet, &c., 14 seq. 

(But Mr. Markham spoils all the o^inal 
Spelling. We may be sure Bogle did not 
write nor “ Bahar," as Mr. M. 
makes him do.) 

1791,— The late Mr. Qeoige Bogle . , . 
^t-elled by way of Coos-Beyliar, Tassasu- 
oon, and Paridrong, to Ohanmanning the 
then residence of the Lama,”— (3rd 
ad.), 801.^ 

: OOOJdA, s. P. an cartlien- 1 
nrarc yrater^vcasel (not bng^necked, 1 


like the surdl^i — see SERAp. It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefly, [but is 
not uncommon among Mahommedans 
in N. India]. 

[1611.— “One sack of ousher to make 
coho.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 128. 

[1871. — “Many parts bf India are cele- 
brated for their coojahs or guglets, but 
the finest are brought from Bussorah, 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitiw 
cky.” — Riddell, Indian Domestic Econmiy, 
7th ed., p. 362.] 

1883. — “They (tree-frogs) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the water cooja, 
or on the rim of a tumbler.” — Tribes on my 
Frontier, 118. 

OOOK-BOOM, s. Kitchen ; in 
Anglo-Indian establishments always 
detached from the house. 

1768. — “We will not in future admit of 
any expenses being defrayed by the Com- 
pany either under the head of cook-rooms, 
gardens, or other expenses whatever.” — T)te 
Court's Letter, March 3, in Long, 130. 

1878. — “I was one day watching an old 
female monkey who Imd a young one by her 
side to whom sl^s was giving small bits of a 
piece of bread which she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room.” — Life in the 
Mofussil, ii. 44. 

COOLCUBNEE, s. Tliis is the 
title of the village accountant and 
writer in some of the central and 
western parts of India. Mahiv ku^r- 
ant, apparently from kuja, ‘ tribe.* and 
karana, writer, &c., the patvxirt of N. 
India (see under CRANNY, CTTRNXJM). 
[Kula “ in the revenue language of the 
S. appears to be applied especially to 
families, or individim heads of families, 
paying revenue’* {Wilson).} § 

c. 1590. — “. . . in tflis Soobah (Beror) 
... a chowdry they call Deymnek; a 
Canoongmc with them is Deyspa/ndek ; a 
Mokuddem . . . they s^le Puml; and a 
PuUvaree they name Kulkumoe.”— G/dd- 
icin' s Ayeen Ahhery, ii. 57 ; [ed. JarrtU, 
ii. 228]. 

[1826.— “You potails, cooleuimies, Ac., 
will no doubt . . . contrive to reap toler- 
able harvests.” — Panditrang Bari, ca. 1878, 
ii. 47.] 

GOOLIOOT) s. A Malay term, 
properly kuUt-kayu, ‘skm-wpod,^ ex- 
plained in the quotation : 

1784.-^“'nieoooliteayoor oooUeoy^ . . * 
This is a bark prooured from soma pa^t 
Cttlar trees. (It ts used for matUng thealdfi; 
of houses, and by Europeans as dnmid0S ha' 
pepper ca^o^.) — Atarsdea^s JET. qfSmmtOi, 
ed. 51. I ; 
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OOOIiIN, adj, A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper, who make extra- 
ordina^ claims to purity of caste and 
•exclusiveness. Beng. Icullnas, frqm 
^kt. kuh, ‘a caste or family,’ kullna^ 
‘belongiiig to a noble faAily/ They 
*are much sought in marriage for the 
'daughters of Bnlhmans of less exalted 
pretensions, and often take many 
orides for the sake of the presents 
they receive. The system is one of 
tlie ^eatest abuses in Bengali Hinduism. 
^^Eialeyj Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ i. 
146 seqq^ 

1820.— Some inferior KoolfiSntUi marry 
many wives ; I have hoard of persons having 
120 ; many have 16 or 20, and others 40 and 
,h0 each. Numbers procure a subsistence by 
this excessive polygamy. , . .’’—H'arrf, i. 81. 

COOLUNa, COOLEN, and in W. 
India OULLUM, s. Properly the 
^reat OTey crane (Grus" cinerea), n. ku- 
Tang ^id by the dictionaries to be 
Persian, but Jerdon gives Mahr. 
Jeallarriy and Tel. kulangi, kolangiy which 
seem against the Persian prigin), [find 
Platts seems to connect it with Skt. kur- 
•ankarOy the Indian crane, Ardea Sibirica 
{JViUiams)], Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the 
less frequented rivers ; and their 
clanging, trumpet-like call is often 
heiird as they pass high overhead at 
night. 

** Ille gruum . , . 

Clamor in aetheriis dispcrsus nubibus 
austri.'* {Lucr. iv. 182 seq.). 

The name, in the form CooleUy is often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
i^Antnr^oides virgo^ L.), which is one 
of the best of lAdian birds for the 
table (see JerdoHy ed. 1877, ii. 667, and 
last quotation below). The true Coo- 
lun^y tho^h inferior, is tolerably good 
^ting. T^is bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 16th 
oeutury not uncommon there, and was 
•a. favourite dish at great entertain- 
ments (see Aects, of L, H, Treasurer of 
^cotlandy i.^ccv.). 

16$8.—“ Peculiarly Brand-geese, Colum, 
«nd JSerasSt a species of the former.”— fVyer, 
117. 

o, IBOd.-^-^^ljarge AOhks of a crane called 
and of an other called Saros (Ardea 
A frequent this district 

in vdnter* » . * Ihey come from the north 
in the, bsginidng el the cold season, and 
eetfere the heats commence. 

^ewMi’s MirngpoOTy in JBastem Indian iii. 579. 


1813. — “ Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, and green - pigeons supplied our 
table, and with the addition of two stately 
birds, called the Sakras and cullum, added 
much to the animated beauty of the 
country.”— -Fortes, Or. Mem, ii, 29 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 3313. 

1883. — “Not being so green as I was, 1 
let the tempting herd of antelopes pass, but 
the kuUum I cannot resist. They are feed- 
ing in thousands at the other end of a large 
field, and to reach them it will only be neces- 
sary to crawl round behind the hedge for a 
quarter of a mile or so. But what will one 
not do with roast kullum looming in the 
vishi of the future ? ” — Tribes on my Frontier ^ 

p. 162. 

“ *** N.B. — I have applied the wonl 
kullum, as everybody does, to the demoi- 
selle crane, which, however, is not properly 
the kullum but the Koonja.*' — Ibid, p. 171. 

COOLT, s. A hired labourer, or 
burden -carrier ; and, in modern days 
especially, a lalrourer induced to emi-^ 
grate from India, or from China, to 
labour in the plantations of Mauritius, 
Reunion, or the West Indies, some- 
times under circumstances, especially 
in Fi’ench colonies, which have brought 
the cooly’s condition very near to 
slavery. In Upper India the term 
hiis freiiuently a specific application 
te the low'er class of labourer wAo 
carries earth, bricks, &c., as distin- 
guished from the skilled workmau, 

and even from the digger. 

The original of the word appears to 
ha’i e l)een a imnen gentiUy the name 
(Koli) of a race or caste in Western 
India, wdio have long performed such 
offices as have been mentioned, and 
whose savagery, filth, and general 
degradation attracted much attention 
in former times, [see Hamiltoriy Descr, 
of Hindostan (1820), i. 6091 The 

application of the word would thus 

be analogous to that which has 

rendered the name of a Slax\ cap- 
tured and made a bondservant, the 
w’ord for such a bondservant in many 
European tongues. According to Dr. 
H. V. Carter the Kolls proper are a 
true hill-|)eople, whose especial locality 
lies in the Western Ghats, and in the 
northern extension of that rang^ be- 
tween 18® and 24® K. lat. They 
exist in large numbers in Guzerat 
and in the Konkan, and in the a^join^ 
ing districts of the Deccan, but not 
beyond these limits fsee /nd; Anti- 
auaruy ii. 164). [But they are possibly 
kinsfolk of the Kolsy an important 
Dravidian race in Bengal the 
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N.W.P* (see Risleyy 2\ and V, of Beiigaly 
ii. 101 ; CVoofee, T. C. of NJF,P. iii. 
294).] In the Rds Mdld [ed. 1878, 
p. 78 seqq.^ the Koolies are spoken of 
as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus, but who were removed to the 
county of the Null (the Nal, a 
brackish lake some 40 m. S.W. of 
Ahmedabad) by the goddess Hiiiglaj. 

Though this explanation of the 
general use of the term Cooly is the 
most probable, the matter is perplexed 
by otner facts which it is ditlicult to 
trace to the siime origin. Tims in S. 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
MU in common use, signifying ‘ hire * 
or ‘ wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards 
as the true origin of Cooly. [Oppert 
{Grig. Inliah. of Bharatavarsa., p. 131) 
adopts the same view, and disputing 
^ the connection of Cooly with Koli or 
Kol, regards the word as equivalent 
to ‘liired servant’ and originating in 
the English Factories on tlie E. coast.] 
Also in both Oriental and Osnianli 
Turkish hoi is a word for a slave, 
whilst in the latter also hfdeh means 
‘ a male slave, a bondsman ’ (Red house). 
Khol is in Tibebin also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner ; see also Jaschke’s Tibetan 
Dict.j 1881, p. 59). But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of Cooly 
has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, and China, as well as 
to all tropical and sub-troj^ical colonies, 
whether English or foreimi. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 

^1548. — ** And for the duty from the Co14b 
who fish at the sea-.stakes and on the river 
of Bacaim. . . .” — S. Botelho, Tomho^ 1.55. 

*1653. — “Soltan Badur . . . ordered those 
pagans to be seized, and if they would not 
become Moors, to be flayed alive, saying 
that was all the black-mail the Collijs should 
get from Champanel.”— Barm, Dec, IV. 
liv. V. cap. 7. 

*1563.-^* These Colles . . . live by 
robbing and thieving at this day,” — OarcUi^ 
f. 84. 

*1584. — ** I attacked and laid waste 
nearly fifty villages of the Kol^ and 
Grassias, and I built forts in seven different 
^ces to keep these people in check.” — 
Tabdk^-i-Akbarl, in Miiotf v, 447. 

*1598.— “ Others that yet dwell within 
the countrie called CoUes : which Colles . . . 

fJmchoUn, ch, xxvii. ;[Hak, Soc.L 166J 


*1616. — ‘‘Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Coolees; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle .” — Terryy in 
Furchm; [ed. 1777, p. i80]. 

* “ The people called Collees or QnilleeB.’' 
— In PitrcmSi i. 436. 

1630. — “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the Coulies.” — Lord* a JJh* 
plat/i &c., ch. xiii. 

1638. — “ He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our 
goods.” — ir. Brutony in Hakl. v. 49. 

In this form there was perhaps an in- 
definite suggestion of the coUtl-ataff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644, — “ In these lands of Damam tho 
people who dwell there as His Majesty’® 
Vassals arc heathen, whom they cjill 
ColliB, and all the Padres make great com- 
plaints that the owners of the aldeas do not 
look with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen Collis, nor do they consent to their 
being made Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which is- 
rendered by them when they reinaia 
heathen.” — Bocarro {Port. MS.), 

*16.59. — “To relate how I got away froTir 
those Kobbers, the EouIHb . . . how ^ve* 
became good Friends by the moans of my 
Profession ofe l^hysick ... I must not in- 
sist ui>on to describe.” — Bernier y E.T., p,. 
30 ; [ed. Constabhy 91]. 

*c. 1666. — “Nous roncontrfi.mcs quantity* 
do ColyB, quisont gens d’uno Caste ou tribut 
dcs * Gentils, qui n’ont point d’habitation 
arr^t^e, mais <pii vont de village on village 
ct portent avec eux tout leur manage,”— 
Turvenoty v. 21. 

*1673.— “ITic Inhabitants of Ramnagur 
are the Salvages called Coolies. . . P—Fruer,, 
161. 

,, “Coolies, Frassos, and Holencorcs,. 
are the Dregs of the People.”— /6i'd. 194. 

1680.—“ ... It is therefore ordered 
forthwith that the drum be beat to call all 
coolies, carpenters, , . — OMckl Memo^ 

in Wheehry i. 129. 

*c. 1703. — “ITio Imperial oflScers . , . sent 
. . . ton or twelve sarddrsy with 13,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolia of that country .” — KhSfl Khdn. in 
Ellioty vii. 375. 

1711. — “The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry ’d by six or eight 
Cooleys, whoso Hire, if they go not far from 
T^wn, is threepence a Day each.” — Lockyery. 

1726.— “Coeli’s. Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods. Andols (see AKDOR) and 
Palankins. , . . — vol. v., Fiamts^ 

&c., 2. 

*1727.— “Goga ... has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours then 
I CouUes.”-A. Hamiltm, i; 141 ; [ed. 1744^ 

1755.— “The Families of the CooliOfi sent^ 
to the Negrais complain that Hhr* 
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has paid to the Head Cooley v^hat money 
those who died there left behind them,” — In 
Longt 54. 

1785. — . . the oflScers were obliged to 
have their baggage transported upon men’s 
heads over an extent of upwards of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5/. per month for evei^ 
OOUley or porter employed .” — GairdCcioWs £. 
of Clive f i. 248 seq. 

1789. — “ If you should ask a common 
cooly or porter, what cast he is of, be will 
answer, the same avS Master, iKmar-aist ,*’ — 
Munro’s Narrative y 29. 

1791. — **. „ . deux relais do vigoreux 
COlUis, ou porteurs, do quatre hommes 
chacun. . . de St. Pierrey La Chau- 

miire Indieiiney 15. 

[1798.— “The Resident hopes all distinc- 
tions between the Cooley and Portuguese 
inhabitants will be laid aside,”— Proc/. in 
Logan y Malal^ary iii. 302.] 

*1813. — “ Oudgorah, a largo ix)pulous 
town surrounded by a wall, to i)rotect it 
from the depredations of the Coolees, who 
are a verv insolent set among the numerous 
and prooably indigenous tribes of free- 
booters, and robbers in this part of India.” — 
Forbes, Orienf. Mon. iii. 63; [2nd ed. ii. 160 ; 
also see i. 146]. 

1817. — “ These (Chinese) emigrants are 
usually employed as coolees or labourers on 
their first arrival (in Java).”— Hajjlffty 11. of 
Jura, i. 205. 

*1820. — “ In the profession of thieving 
the Koolees may be said to act con a more. 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a defence- 
less person in a lane about dusk, would no 
more think of allowing him to pass un- 
plundered than a Frjmchman w'ouhl a 
woman without bowing to her ; it may be 
considered a point of honour of the caste.”— 
Tr. Lit. Soc. lio. iii. ;335. 

*1825. — “ The head man of the village 
said he was a Kfndee, the name of a degene- 
rate race of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who 
from the low oecumtions in which they are 
genornliy employed have (under the corrupt 
name of Coolie) given a name, probably 
through the medium of the Portuguese, to 
bearers of burdens all over India.’*— i/r5rr, 
ed. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867.— “Bien que de race diff^rento Ics 
CoolioB et les Chinoi.s sont comi)ort€s h 
peu-pr^B de m6me.” — Quatrefages, Rapport 
stir h Progris de VAnthropologie, 219. 

1871.— “I have hopes for the Coolies in 
British Guiana, but it will be more sure 
and oertain when the immigration system 
is based on better laws.”— yr/iXVjjjf, The 
Coolie. 

1878.— “The appellant, the Hon. Julian 
Pauncefote, is the Attorney-General for the 
Colony (Hong Kong) and the resjwndent 
Hwoka-Sing is a (£oUe or labourer, and 
a native of China,*’— if of Case before 
Jvd, Cm* (f Privy ComioiL 

M “A man (Ool, Gordon) who bad 
wrought sueh wonders with means so modest 
as a levy of OooUm ^ . . needed, we may 


be sure, only to^ be put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastopol.”— Redew, Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875. — “A long row of cottages, evidently 
pattern-built . . . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese.”— 

Dutch iruiana, ch. i. 

The word Cooly has passed into 
English thieves’ jargon in the sense of 
‘ a soldier ’ (v. Slang Did.), 

COOMKEE, adj., u.sed as sub. This 
is a derivative from P. Icumaky ‘aid,^ 
and must have been widely diffused in 
India, for we find it specialised in 
different senses in the extreme West 
and Ea.st, besides having in both the 
general sense of ‘auxiliary.’ 

[(a) In the Moghul army the term is 
usexl for auxiliary troops. 

[c. 1590.— “Some troops are levied occa- 
j sionally to strengthen the mviisuhs, and 
they are called Kumxneky (or auxiliaries).”— 
tJ/adiviny AjftTH Alhrn/y ed. 1800, i. 188 ; in 
Bfmliwiiniiy'i. 232, Kuinakis. 

[1858.-— “The great landholders despi.se 
them (the ordinary levies) but respect the 
Komukee c()ri)s. . . — Sleemany Journey 
through Ondk, i. 30.] 

(b) Kumalu, in N. and S. Canara, is 
applied to a defined portion of forest, 
from which the proprietor of the 
village or estate has tlie privilege of 

3 ying himself with wood for house- 
ing, &c. (except from the re- 
served kinds of wood), with leaves 
and twigs for mainire, fodder, &c. 
(See COOMRY). [The system is de- 
.scribed bv Sturrock^ Man, S. Canara^ i. 
16, 224 seqq,] 

(c). Koomkee, in Bengal, is the 
technical name of the female elephant 
used as a decoy in capturing a male. 

1807.—“ When an elephant is in a proper 
state to bo removed from the Keddah., he is 
conducted either by koomkies {if* decoy 
females) or by tame males.”— TltVIfawtf on, 
Oriental Field SptniSy folio ed., p, 30. 

[1873.— “It was an interesting sight to 
see the captive led in between two 
khoonMes or tamo elephants.”— Cooj»fr, 

Mishmee llillSy 88 . 

[1882.—“ Attached to each elephant 
hunting party there must be a number of 
tame elephants, or Koonkies, to deal with 
the wild elephants when captured.” — ^ 
Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 70 .] 
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COOMBT, s. [Can. kumarif from 
Mahr. hwmhar% ‘a hill slope of poor 
soil.’] Kumari cultivation is the 8. 
Indian (especially in Canara), [Sturrock^ 
S, Canara Man, i. 17], apnellation of 
that system pursued by hill-people in 
many parts of India and its frontiers, 
in which a certain tract of forest is cut 
down and burnt, and the ground 
planted with crops for one or two 
seasons, after which a new site is 
similarly treiited. This system has 
many names in dilferent regions ; in 
the east of Bengal it it knowui as jhum 
(see JHOOM); m Burma as toumjyyan; 
[in parts of the N.W.P. dahya^ Skt. 
daha, ‘burning’; ponam in Malabar; 
ponacaud in Salem]. We find kumned 
as a quasi-Engli^i T)articij)le in a 
document quoted by the High Court, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27tb 
January, 1879, p. 227. 

1888.— (Coomkee) and Kumari 
tmvileges stand on a very different platform. 
The former are perfectly reaaonjmle, and 
worthy of a civilised country. ... As for 
KvTmri privileges, they cannot be defended 
before the tribunal of reason as being really 
good for the country, but old custom is old 
custom, and often commands the respect of 
a wise government even when it is in- 
defensibrn.” — Mr, Grant Duff's JUpbf to an 
Address at Mangalore^ \bih October, 

OOONOOB, n.}), A hill-station in 
the Neilgherries. Kwumr^ ‘Hill- 
Town.’ [The Madras Gloss, gives Can. 
KunnUru, Skt. kunmiy ‘siiiall,’ Can. 
‘village.’] 

COOEG, n.p. A small bill State on 
the west of the table-land of Mysore, 
in which lies the source of the Cauvery, 
and which was annexed to the British 
<3lovemment, in consequence of cruel 
misgovernment in 1834. The name is 
a corruption of Kddagu, of which 
Oundert says: “perliaps from kodu, 
‘ steep,’ or Tamil kadaga, ‘ west.’ ” f 
various other speculations on the deri- 
vation, see Opperty Original Inhabit., 162 
seqq. The Madras Gloss, seems to refer 
it to Skt. krodadesa, ‘hog-land,’ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
had nails on hands and feet like a 
l>oar.”] Goorg is also used for a native 
of the country, in which case it stands 
for KdcUiga, 

C00B8Y, 8. H.— from Xt.^kursl 
[which is used for the stand on which 
the Koran is laid} It is the word 


usually employed in Western India 
for ‘ a chair,’ and is in the Bengal 
Presidency a more dignified term than 
chaukl (see CHOKY). Kuna is the 
Arabic form, borrowed from the 
Aramaic, in which the empliatic state 
is kurs^d. But in Hebrew the word 
poasesses a more original form with $s 
for rs {kisse, the usual word in the 
0. T. for ‘a throne’). The original 
sense a])pears to be ‘a covered seat.’ 

1781. — “ Jt happened, at this time, that 
the Nawaub was seated on his koorsi, or 
chair, in a garden, beneath a banyan tree,” 
— Hist, of llydur 2saik\ 452. 

OOOSUMBA, s. H. kus}fw, kusurn- 
bha, Safflower, (].v. But the name is 
applied in Bajputanaand Guzerat to the 
tincture of opium, which is used freely 
by Rajputs and others in tliosii terri- 
tories ; also (according to Shakesjiear) 
to an infusion of Bang (q.v.). 

[1828.— “ Several of the RajiMH»t Rrinces 
West of the Chimibul seldom hold a Durbar 
without presenting a mixture of liquid opium, 
or, as it is termed, ‘kusoombah,’ to all 
present. The minister washes his hands in 
a vo.ssel placed before the Rawnl, after which 
some li<juid opium is ix)ured into tho |)aln) 
of his right hand. The first in rank who 
may be present then npi>rooche.s and drinks 
the li<juid.” — of Ct^ntraf 
India, 2d ed. ii. 146, note.] 

COOTUB, THE, luf). The Kutb 
Mindr, near Delhi, one of the most 
remarkable of J ndian arch itect unil anti- 
qiiities, is commonly so called by 
Eurc^aiis. It forms the minaret of 
the Great Mosmie, .now long in ruins, 
which Kutb-uddin Ibak founded A.D. 
1191, immediately after the ca/fture of 
Delhi, and which was built out of the 
material.s of numerous Hindu temples, 
as is still manifest. According to the 
elaborate investigation of Oen. A. 
Guuninglmm [Arch, Rep, i. 189 seqq,], 
the magnificent Minar was begun hy 
Kutb-uddin llmk about 1200, and com- 
pleted by his successor Hhamsuddin 
lyaltimisti about 1220. The tower 
has undergone, in its up|>er part, 
various restorations. Tlxe heiglit as 
it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. The 
traditional name of the tower no doubt 
had reference to the name of its 
founder, but also there may have lieen 
a reference to^the contemporary Baint^ 
Kutb-uddin Ushi, whose tomb is close 
by ; and perhaps also to the meaning 
of the name Kuth-uddin, ‘The Pole or 
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Axle of the Faith/ as appropriate to 
such a structure. 

c. 1330. — “Attached to the mosque (of 
Delhi) is a tower for the call to prayer which 
has no equal in the whole world. It is 
built of rod stone, with about 360 steps. It 
is not ^uare, but has a great number of 
angles, is very massive at the base, and very 
lofty, eqmilling the Pharos of Alexandria.” 
— in Gildetneister^ 190. 

c. 1340.— “In the northern court of the 
mosque sttinds the minaret {af-sai(nui\i)t 
which is without a parallel in all the countries 
of Islam. . . . Itisof surpassing height ; the 
pinnacle is of milk-white nianilo, and the 
globes which decorate it are of pure gold, 
^e aperture of the stairctise is so wide 
that elephants can ascend, and a person on 
whom I could rely told me that when the 
minaret was a-building, he saw an elephant 
ascend to the very top with a load of 
stones ,” — JIbn IkHvtia^ hi. lf»l. 

The latter half of the last <tuotation is 
fiction. 

1663. — “At two IjeaguoH off the City on 
Agra’s side, in a place by the Mahumetans 
called Koja KotahMInr, there i.s a very 
ancient Edifice which hath been a Temple 
of Idols, . . --Bei' tiler y E.T. 91. 

It is evident from this that Bernier had 
not then visited the Kit{h, ^Constikblo in 
his tr. roads “ Kola Kohih-edtlitify” by which 
he undersbinds Koh-I- KnUih-iuidltty the hill 
or omihence of the Saiiit, j). ‘283.] 

182,5.— “ I will only olwervo that the 
Cttttab Minar ... is really the hnest tower 
I have over seen, and mu.st, when its spire, 
was complete, have been still more beauti- 
ful.”— /Mer, ed. 1844, i. 308. 

COPECK, s. Thi.s Ls a Ru.ssiau 
coin, yJo of a ruble. The degeneration 
of coin de.nominatioii.s Ls often .so great 
that we may sus[»ect this name to 
preserve that of the dinar Kopekl 
often Mentioned in the hi.storie.s of 
Timur and hi.s family. Kopek is in 
Turki, ‘dog,’ and Charmoy e.xplaiii.s 
the term as enui valent to Ahil-kUby 
‘Father of a dog,’ formerly applied 
in Egypt to Dutch crowns {Liimn- 
thaler) bearing a lion. There could 
not be Dutch coins in Timur’s time, 
but some other Frank coin l)ear- 
ing a lion may have been so called, 
probably Venetian. A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
uame (see Macarius, quoted below, 
p. 169). Another etymology of kopek 
suggested (in Chamoir, Aperpti des 
Mmnaies Busses) is from Russ, kopid, 
a pike, many old Russian coins 
representing the Prince on horseback 
with a spear. [This is accepted by the 
Elopeka are mentioned in 


the reign of Vassili III., about the 
middle of the 15th century, but only 
because regularly established in the 
coinage c. 1536. [See TANGA] 

1390, — (Timour resolved) “to visit the 
venerated tomb of Sheikh Maslahat . . . 
and with that intent proceeded to Tash- 
kand ... he there distributed as alms to 
worthy objects, 10,000 cf liters kopaki. ...” 
— Sharlfuddlny in Extracts by M. (Jhanawy^ 
Mem, Acad, St, /\, vi. S., tome hi. p. TO, 
also note, p. 135. 

15,35. — “It was on this that the Grand 
Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilie- 
vitch, and regent in his minority, ordered, 
in 1535, that these new Df'agui should be 
melted down and now ones struck, at the 
rate of 300 denguiy or 3 Roubles of Moscow 
k la grivonka, in Kopeks. . . . From that 
time accounts continued to be kept in 
Roubles, Kopeks, and Dengui,” — Chaudoir, 
Aper^ii, 

c. 1655. — “The i>en8ion in lieu of pro- 
visions was, for our Lord the Patriarch 25 
copecks daily.”— of the Patriarch 
Macarius, Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783. — “The Copeck of Russia, a copper 
coin, in name and apparently in value, is 
the same which was current in Tartary 
during the reign of Timur.”— 

Journey, od. 1808, ii. 332. 

COPPERSMITH, s. Popular name 
both in H. (tambayat) and English of 
the crimson-breasted barbet (AanfAo- 
laema iiwitccqLatham). See the quota- 
tion from Jerdon. 

1862. — “It has a remarkably loud note, 
which .sounds like took-took-took, and this it 
genomlly utters when seated on the top of 
.some tree, nodding its head at each call, 
tirst to one side and then to another. . . . 
This sound and the motion of its head, ac- 
comptinying it, have given origin to the 
immeof ‘Coppersmith.* . . ."’—Jerdon, od. 
1877, i. 316. 

1879.- 

“ . . . In the mango-sprays 
The snn-birds flashed ; alone at his green 
forgo 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. ...” 

The Light of Asia, p. 20. 

1883.—“ For the same reason mynas seek 
the tope, and the ‘blue jay,' so-called, and 
the little green ooppersmith hootii^ ventri- 
lotjuistically.”— 7Vte on my Frontier, 154. 

COPBAH, s. The dried kernel of 
the coco-nut, much used for the ex- 
pression of its oil, and exported largely 
from the Malabar ports. The Portu- 
guese probably took the word from the 
Malayal. kopmra, which is, however, 
api>arently borrowed from the H. 
mopnl, of the same meaning* The. 
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latter is connected by some with 
khapndj ‘ to dry up/ Shakespear 
however, more probably, connects 
khoprd^ as well as khoprl, ‘a skull, 
a shell,’ and khappar^ ‘a, skull,’ with 
8kt, kharpara^ having also 4he mean- 
ing of ‘skull/ Compare with this a 
derivation which we have suggested 
^.v.) as possible of coco from old 
rr. and Span, coqiie, coco, ‘a shell’; 
and with the slang use of coco there 
mentioned. 

156^ — they also dry these cocos 
, . . and these dried ones they call copra, 
and they carry them to Ormuz, and to the 
Balaghat.*’ — Garcia, GulJaq. f. GSh. 

1578.— “The kernel of these cocos is 
dried in the sun, and is called copra. . . . 
From this same co/yra oil is made in presses, 
as wo make it from olives.” — Acosta, 104. 

1584. — “Chopra, from Cochin and Mala- 
bar. . . — Barret, m Ilakl. li. 413. 

1598. — “The other Oyle is prest out of 
the dried Cocus, which is called Copra. ...” 
— Linschx>ien, 101. See also (160*2), (Jouto, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 8 ; (1606) Ooitvea, f. 
626 ; [(1610) Pyram de Laral, Hak. »Soc. 
ii. 384 (reading Jcuppara for suppara) ;J 
fc. 1690) Rumphius, JUerh. Amb. i. 7. 

1727. — “That tree (coco-nut) produceth 
. , . Copefa, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil exprest.” — A» Hamilton, i. 
307 ; led. 1744, i. 308 J. 

1860. — “ The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 pounds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of 
cocoa-nut oil.” — Tennent, Ceylon, ii. 531. 

1878. — It appears from Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Sunheajn (5th ed. 248) that 
this word is naturalised in Tahiti. 

1883.— “I suppose there are but few 
English people outside the trade who know 
what copra IS ; I will therefore explain it 
is the white pith of the ripe cocoa-nut cut 
into strips and dried in the sun. This is 
brought to the trader (at New Britain) in 
Imskets varying from 3 to 20 lbs. in weight ; | 
the payment . . ; was a thimbleful of j 
beads for each pound of copra. . . . The nut j 
is full of oil. and on reaching Europe the i 
copra is crusned in mills, and the oil pressed 
from it . . . half the oil sold as ‘olive-oil' 
is really from the cocoa-nut.” — Wilfred 
Powell, Wa'^ringi in a Wild Country, p. 37. 

OOBAL-TBEEi s. Erythnmindica, 
Lam., so called from the rich scarlet 
colour of its flowers. 

[1860. — “ There are . . . two or three 
^cies of the genus Erytkrina or C<m 1 
Tree. A small species of Erytkrina, with 
reddish flowers, is famous in Buddhist 
mythology as the tree around which the 
Devas dance till they are intoxicated in 


Siidra*s (? I ndra’s) heaven. ” Mason's Bitrmah , 
p. McMahon, Karens qf the Golden 

Chersonese, p. 11.] 

COBCOPALI, s. This is the name 
of a fruit described by Vartliema, 
Acosta, and otlier old writers, the 
identity of which has been tlie subject 
of much conjecture. It is in reality * 
the Garcinia indica, Glioisy (N. 0. 
Gattiferae), a tree of the Concan and 
Canara, which belongs to the same 
genus as the mangosteen, and as the 
tree atrordiiig the gamboge (see 
CAMBOJA) of commerce. It produces 
an agreeable, acid, purple fruit, wliicli 
the P(»rtuguese ciul hriitdoes. From 
the seeds a fatty oil is drawn, known 
as koknn h utter. The name in Malayal. . 
is koduJcJca, and this possibly, with "the 
addition of puli, ‘acid,’ gave rise to 
the name before us. It is stfited in the 
English Cyclopaedia {Nat. JfLd. s.v. 
Garcima) that in Travancore the fruit 
is called by the natives gharka pnlli, 
and ill Ckndon goraka. Forbes Watson’s 
‘List of Indian Productions’ gives as 
synonyms ol' the Garcinia catnhngia 
tree ^karka-pulieumram V Tam. ; Ccurka- 

f mlie,’ Mai. ; and ^ gorahi-gass,' Gej’l. 
The Madras Gloss, wills it Mate man- 
gosteen, a ship term mtianing ‘cook- 
room mangoste(»n ’ ; Can. murginahuli, 
‘twisted tamarind’; MnX. punampuli, 
‘stiff tamarind.’]* The ( )/clop<Pxlia also 
contains some interesting particulars 
regarding the uses in Ceylon of the 
goraka. But this Ceylon tree is a 
different si>ecies {G. Garnbogia, Desrous). 
Notwithstanding its iifime it does 'not 
jiroduce gamboge ; its gum being in- 
soluble ill water. A figure>of G* 
indicu is given in Beddome^s Flora 
Sylvafica, pi. Ixxxv. [A full account 
of Kokam butter will be found in Watt^ 
Ecmi. Diet. iii. 467 seqq.] 

1.510. — “ Another fruit is found here 
fashioned like a melon, and it has divisions 
after that manner, and when it ia cut, three 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
birdcherrios, are found imside. The tree 
which bears this fruit is of the height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in t^e 
same mazier. This fruit is called Corcopkl ) 
it is extremely good for eating, and excel- 
lent as a medicine.” — Varthema (transl. 
modihod from), Hak. Hoc. 167. 

1578.— “ Carcapuli is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick ; its fruit is in size and as- 
pect like an orange without a rind, all 
divided in lobes. . . Acosto, 

357. 

(This author gives a tolerable out of th^ 
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fruit ; there is an inferior plate in Debry, 

iv. No. xvii.), 

. 1672.— “The plant Carcapuli is peculiar 
to Malabar, . , . The ‘ripe fruit is used ap 
ordinary food ; the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 
tamarind, having an excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, and of a very agroeaVde 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an apple, divided into 
eight equal lobes of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
iruitlet attached to the extremity, which is 
j)erfectly round,” &c., &c.— /^ Vinmizo 
Maria, 356. 

GORGE, COORGE, &c., s. A 
mercantile term for ‘a score.* The 
word is in use among the trading Arabs 
and others, as well as in India. It is 
established in Portuguese use ap- 
parently, but the Portuguese word is 
almost certainly of Indian origin, and 
this is exmessly asserted in some 
Portuguese Uictionaries {vaj. Luemla^s, 
Lisbon, 1871). Kori is used exactly 
in the same way by natives all over 
Upper India. Indeed, the vulgiir 
there in numeration habitually sjiy do 
kori, tin kori, for 40, 60, and so forth. 
Tlie first of our (luototions shows the 
wofd in a form very closely allied to this, 
and e^laining the transition. Wilson 
gives Telugu khorjam, “ a bale or lot of 
20 pieces, commonly called a eorge” 

S The Madras Gloss, give^ Can. korji, 
Jiorjam, as meaning either a iniiasure 
of capacity, about 44 maunds, or a 
Madras town cloth metisure of 20 
pieces.] But, unless a root can he 
traced, this may easily be a corruption 
of the trade-word. Littr6 explains 
corge OT tcourge as “Patniet de toile de 
coton des Indes ” ; ana Glared Devic 
says : “ C’est vraisemblablement VAral)e 
khordj ” — which means a s^vddlebag, 
a portmanteau. Both the definition 
ana the etymology seem to miss the 
essential meaning of corge, which is 
that of a score, and not that of a 
packet or bundle, unless by accident. 

1510.— “If they be stuffs, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they be jewels. 
By curia is understood twenty.”— Far- 
tkma, 170. 

1625,— “A ooijd dos quotonyos grandes 
vale (260) tamgas.”— das Comas 
daMiaU^, 

1664.— “The nut and mace when gathered 
were bartered by the natives for common 
kindir of cloth, and for each korja of these 
» 4 , they gave a hatm" of mace . . . and 
aeven hamrs of the nut/ — Oiwian/kstftq vi. 8. 


[1605-6.— “Note the cody or corge is a 
l;K>nd6ll or sot nomber of 20 pieces.” — /lird- 
zpofjdf First Letter Book, 80.] 

1612. — “White callicos from twentie to 
fortie Royals the Gorge (a Gorge being 
twentie pieces), a great quantitie.”— 

Bans, in PniMias, i. 347. 

1612-13.—“ They returning brought douno 
the Mustraes of everie sort, and the prices 
demanded for them per Gorge.”— 
in Pnrrkis, i. 299. 

161,5.— 

“ 6 pec. whit hafUis of 16 and 17 Rs...,corg. 

6 pec. blew hi/raim, of 15 Rs. ...# OOrg. 

6 pec. red zekis, of 12 Ks corg.” 

CorkiCs Dianj, i. 75. 

1622. — Adam Denton . . . admits that^ 
ho made “90 corge of PiiiUidoes ” in their' 
house at Patiini, but not at their charge. — 
Bftitishurtf, iii. 42. 

1644.— “To the Friars of ,St. Francis for 
their regular yearly allowance, a cow every 
week, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of rice 
girasul, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
(qu. srro, ‘tollow,’ 'grease,'?) J candy 
of coco-nut oil, 6 maunds of butter, 4 
corjas of cotton stuffs, and 25,920 r^s for 
dispensary medicines {mezinku dr hot(im).** 
— Bocorro, MS. f. 217. 

c. 1670.— “The C/dtes . . . which are made 
at JAihor . . . are sold by Gorges, every ♦ 
(^orgr consisting of twenty pieces. . . .” — 
Toi'rndrr, Oti the Com mfKlities of the iJomm. 
of (hr (trrat Mogul, &c., E.T. p. 1>8 ; [ed. Ball, 
ii. .5]. 

1747.— “ Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
. . . being examined regarding whot Goods 
wore Remaining in their hands upon the 
lioss of Madniss, they acknowledge to have 
had 15 Gorge of Chints then \mder their 
I’erfornmnce, and which they acquaint us 
is all safe . . . but as they have lost all 
their Wax and Colours, they reqiiest an 
Advance of 300 P^odaa for the Purchase 
of more. . . — Gomtis. Fort Sf. Bacid, 
Aug. 13. MS. llrvords in India Office. 

c, 1760.— “At Madras ... 1 gorge is 22 
pieces.” — (drose, i. 284. 

,, “No washerman to demand for 1 
corge of pieces more than 7 ;>«« of cowries.” 
— In Long, 239. 

1784. — In a Calcuttii Lottery-list of prize.s 
wo find “.55 coxge of Pearls.”— Iff Setoii’ 
Karr, i. 33. 

[c. 1809.—“ To one korj or 20 pieces of 
Tunzeba ... 50 rs .” — Bnckman Ramilto'n, 
India, i. 398.] 

1810. — “1 recollect alxmt 29 years back, 
when marching from Borhampore to Cawn- 
poro with a detachment of European recruits, 
seeing several coaxges (of sheep) bought for 
their use, at 3 and SJ rupees ! at the latter 
rate 6 sheep were purchased for a rupee . . . 
five pence each.” — WilUanison, K M. u 293. 

1813.—“ Gorge is 22 at Juddn.”— 
i.93. 
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OOBlNOA,n.B. Koringa ; probably 
a corruption of Kalinga [see KUNOJ. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the Tel. 
korangiy ‘ small caroaraoms.’] The 
name of a seaport in Godavari Dist. 
oP the northern side of .the Delta. 
[“The only place between Calcutta 
and Trincomalee where large vessels 
used to be docked,” — Morris, Godavery 
Man., p. 40.] 

OOELEI,s. Singh, Jcdrale, a district. 

1726. — ‘‘‘A Comal is an overseer of a 
Corle or District. . . .” — VaJentljn, Namt^s 
of NiUive OJkertt in the Villages of Veylon, 1. 

OOENAC, s. This w()rd is used, 
by French writers especially, as an 
Indian word, and as the ecpiivalent 
of liahout (fpv.), or driver of the 
elephant. Littre defines : “ Nom qidon 
donne dans les Indes au conducteur d’mi 
eU^hant” &c., &c., adding : “ Etyin. 
Sanskrit hamihin, dldphant.” “Dans 
les Indes” is happily vague, and the 
etymology worthless. Bluteau gives 
Comftca, but no etymology. In 
Singhalese ir^rawa=‘ Elephant Stud.’ 
(It w not in the Singhalese Diet., but it 
is in the official Glossary of Terms, &c..), 
and our friend Dr. Host suggests 
KUravxt-ndyaka, ‘Chief of the Knr- 
OAjua* as a probable origin. This is 
confirmed by the form Coumakea in 
Valentijn, and by another title which 
he gives as used for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matura, viz. Gagi- 
naicke (Names, «&c., p. 11), i.e. Gait- 
ndyaka, from Gaja, ‘ an elephant.’ [The 
N.J^.D. remarks that some authorities 
give for the first part of the word Skt. 
mri, ‘elephant.’] 

1672.-^“ There is a Certain season of the 
year when the old elephant discharges an 

at the two sides of the head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break the neck of their oamac or 
driver. Germ. ed. 422. (See 

MUST.) 

1685. — “0 comaca 5 estava de baixo 
delle hum que metla em hCla das 
mSos ao bravo. f. 49ft. 

1712,— « The aforesaid author (P. Fr- 
Gaspar de S. Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city (C^), he 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador- 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at the Sh 
Ghite on Ihe Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the procession of 
Oorpiut Demini, because of the calm 
weather, t doubt not that the ConiaoM of 
these animals had taught them to perform 
these acts of apjMiront adoration. But at 


the same time there appears to be Religion 
and Piety innate in the Elephant,*** — In 
BhUeau, s.v. Ehphante. 

«1726. — “After that (at Mongeer) one^ 
goes over a great walled area, and again' 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a great stone elephant with a 
Camak on Valentijn, v. 167. 

„ “ Coumakeas, who stable the ne w- 
ca,ught elephants, and tend them.” — Valen^ 
tijn, Namm, &c., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727. — “As he was one Morning going to 
the liivcr to bo washed, with his Camaok; 
or Rider on his Back, he chanced to put 
his Trunk in at the Taylor’s Window,’* — 
A. Hamilton, ii. 110; fed. 1744, ii. 109], 
lliis is tho only instance of English use 
that we know' (except Mr. Carl Bock’s ; and 
he is m)t au Englishman, though his bc^k is 
in English). Jt is the famous story of tho 
Elephant’s revenge on the Tailor. 

[1831.--“ With tho .same judgment an 
elephant will task his strength, without 
human direction. ‘ I have seen,’ says 
M. D’ORsonville, ‘two occupied in lieating 
down a wall which their comacs (keepers) 
had desired them to do. . . — Library of 
Entertaining Knoulalge, Quadrupeds, ii. 157.] 

1884. — “The caxnac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control the beast, w’bich roared 
and trumpeted with indignation.” — C. Boch, 
Temples and Elepluints, p. 22. 

OOBOMANDEL, n.p. A name 
winch has been long applied by Euro- 
j)eans to the Northern Tamil Country, 

; or (more comprehensively) to the e^-steni 
coast of the Pefiinsula of India from 
Pt. Cali mere northward to the mouth 
of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa. 
It corresponds pretty nearly to the 
Maabar oi Marco Polo and the ^Ma- 
liornmedan writers of his age, though 
that is defined more accuratSiy from 
0. Comorin to Nellore. 

Much that is fanciful has been 
wTitten on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it KiirH-mandala, the 
Realm of the Kurus (Trans. R. As. 
Soc. iii. 167). Bp. Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his DroAiidia/n Qrwmmar, 
suggested that European traders might 
have taken this familiar name from 
that of Karumanal (‘ black sand ’X the ' 
iiame of a small vill^e on the coc|Bt 
north of Madras, whicn is habitually 
pronounced and written Coromandel by 
European residents at Madras. [The 
same suggestion was made earlier (see 
Wilks, Wist. Sketches, ed. 1869, i* 6, 

* “This elephant is a very pious aniuttl”^^ 
Oennau friend once observed in India, mialed by . 
the double senee of his vernacular fnmn C harm- 
less, tame ‘ as well as ‘ pious or innocent 
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note)]. The learned author, in his I 
second edition, has given u]» this sug- | 
gestion, and has accepted that to whi<3i { 
we adhere. But Mr. C. P. Brown, the 
eminent Telugu scholar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures posi- 
tively to assert : “ The earliest Portu- 
guese sailors pronounced this . Ooro- 
mandely and called the whole coast by 
this name, which was unknown to the 
Hindus”;* a }»assage containing in 
three lines several errors. Again, a 
writer in the Ind. Antiquary (i. 380) 
speaks of this sup]) 0 sed origin of the 
name as “pretty g^nerall}^ acce])ted,” 
and proceeds to give an imaginative 
explanation of how it was proj)agated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corrupted form of the name, and tlie 
same remark would a])ply to Khanu 
mafidnlam^ the ‘hot (jountry,’ which 
Bp. Caldwell mentions as one of the 
names givtm, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paolino gives the name' 
more accurately as Ctoht (i.e. Clwla) 
mandalam^ hut his explanation of it 
as meaning the Country of Cholam (or 
— Sorghum vnlgarcy Pers.) is 
erroneous. An absurd etymology is 
given by Teixeira {Rehcion da Hnrmiiz, 
28; 1610). He writes: ^^ChoromCidel 
or Choro Badel, i.e. Rice Port, because 
of the gi’eat export of rice from thence.” 
He apijarently compounds H. chaul^ 
cMwcUy ‘cooked rice’(!) and bandel, 
Le. bandar (q.v.) ‘harbour.^ This is 
a very good type of the way etymologies 
are made by ^some peoi)le, and then 
confidently repeated. 

The name is in fact Cbdramandala, 
the Realm of Ch/ira; this being the 
Tamil ftrm of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kings who reigned at 
Tanjore. This correct explanation of 
the name was, alreiidy given by 
D’Anville (see EclaircimmmSy p. 117), 
and W W. Hamilton in 1820 (li. 405), 
by Ritter, quoting him in 1836 
^rdybtncie, vi. 296) ; by the late M. 
miuaud in 1846 {Relation^ &c., i. 
Ixxxvi.) ; and by Sir Walter Elliot 
in 1869 (/, Ethnol Soc. N.S. i. 117). 
And the name occurs in the forms 
COiolamantblam or Solamanfolam 
on the peat Temple inscription of 
Tanjore (llth century), and in an in- 
acription of A.D* 1101 at a temple dedi- 



cated to Varahasvami near the Seven 
Pagodas. We have other quite analo- 
gous names in early inscriptions, e.g. 
hairutiiAalam (Ceylon), Cheramami^lamy 
Tondaimandalam, &c. 

Chola, as the name of a Tamil 
people and of their royal dynasty 
appears as Chodet in one of Asoka^s 
inscriptions, and in the Telugu ins(Tip- 
tions of the Chalukya dynasty. Nor 
can we doubt that the same name is 
represented by ZQpa of Ptolemy who 
reigned at ’ApAraroO (Arcot), 
who reigned at ‘’OpOovpa (Wariur), 
and the Swpat pofidSa who dwelt inland 
from the site of Madras.* 

The word Soli, as applied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 20), sliowing that Chola in 
some form was used in his day. 
Indeed Soli is used in CVylon.t And 
altliougli the Choromandel ot Baldaeiis 
and other Hutch writers is, as pro- 
nounced in their language, ambiguous 
or erroneous, Valenti pi (1726) calls the 
country Sjola, and defines it as extend- 
ing from Negapatam to Orissa, saying 
tliat it derived its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that mandalam 
is ‘ kingdom.’ X So that this respectable 
writer had already distinctly indicated 
the true etymology of Coroma^idel. 

Some old documents in Valentijii 
speak of tlie ‘old city of Coromandel.’ 
It is not absolutely clear what place 
was so called (probably by the Arabs 
in their fashion of calling a chief town 
by the name of the country), but the 
indications ]>oint almost certainly to 
Negapataui.§ 

The oldest European mention of the 
name is, we believe, in the Rofeiro de 
Vmco da Gama, where it appears as 
Cbomandarla. The short Italian 
narrative of Hieronymo da Sto. 
Stefano is, however, perhaps earlier 
still, and he curiously enough gives 
the name in exactly the modern form 
“ Coronutndel,” though perhaps his C 


* See Bp. Caldwell's Comp. Gram., 18, 95, Ate, 
t See Tenmmt, i. 395. 

t “This coast bears commonly the corrupted 
name of OhoromMH, and is now caIUmI only thus ; 
but the riglit name is Sjola-'m<nuittlam, after 
a certain kingdom of that name, and fruindaeam, 
‘ a kingtiom,’ one that used in the old times to be 
an Independent and mighty empire,”— v. 

5 e.ff. 1075.—“ Hence the country ... has be* 
come very rich, wherefore the Portuguese were 
induced to build a town on the site of the old 
Gentoo (Jentiefif) city CAionnande^aa,”— Report 
on the Dutch Conquests in Ceylon and 8. India, 
by Hykloof Van Gotm in ValmtUn, v..,<Ceylon) 284*. 
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had originally a cedilla (Ramtmo, i. f. 
345i;.). These instances suffice to show 
that the name was not given by the 
Portuguese. Da Gama aud his com- 
panions knew the east coast only by 
Hearsay, and no doubt derived their 
information chiefly from Mahommedaii 
traders, through their “ Moorish ” 

S reter. That the name was in 
ar Mahommedaii use at a later 
date may be seen from Bowlandsou’s 
Translation of the Tohfat-ul-Mujdhidm^ 
where we find it stated that the Franks 
had built fortresses “ at Meelapoor (V.e. 
MaiUipur or San Tome) and Naga- 
patam, and other ports of Solmundul,” 
showing that the name was used bv 
tiiem just as we use it (p. 153). Again 
. 154) this writer says that the 
ahommedaiis of Malabar were cut 
off from extra- Indian trade, and 
limited “to the ports of Guzerat, the 
Concan, Solmondid^ and the countries 
about Kaeel.” At page 160 of the 
same work we have mention of “ Coro- 
mandel and other parts,” but we do 
not know how this is written in the 
original AraV)ic. Varthema (1510) has 
Ciormandel, i.e, Chorrmndcl^ but 
which Eden in liis translation (1577, 
which probably affords the earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de- 
forms into Oyromandel (f. 3966). 
[Albuquerque in his Cartaa (see j). 135 
W a letter of 1513) has Ohoromandell 
passim.] Barbosa has in the Portu- 
guese edition of the Lisbon Academy, 
Gharamandel ; in the Si»an. M8. 
translated by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Oholmendel and Chobne/ider. D’Albo- 
querque’s Commentaries (1557), Mendez 
Pinto (c. 1660) and Barros (1553) have 
Ohoromandel, and Garcia De Orta 
(1663) Oliaramandel. The ambiguity 
of the ch, soft in Portuguese and 
Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Cortmanddy which we find in Parkes’s 
Mendom (1589), and Coromandyll, 
among other spellings, in the English 
version of Castanheaa (1682). Cesare 
Federici has in the Italian (1687) 
Ohiaramandel (probably^ pronounced 
soft in the Venetian mariner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Coromandel. 
This form thenceforward generally pre- 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions. A Madras document of 
1672 in Wheeler has OormandoU, and 
so have the early Bengal recoras in 
the India^Office ; Dampier (1689) has 


Ooromondel (i. 509); Lockyer (1711) 
has “the Coast of Cormandel”; A. 
Hamilton (1727) Chormondel (i. 849) ; 
ed. 1744, i. 361 ; and apaper of about 
1759, published by Dalrymple, has 
“Choromandel Coast” (Orient. Repert. 
i. 120-121). The poet Thomson has 
Gormandel ; 

“all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch’d through gor- 
geous Ind 

Fallon VomuindeVs Coast or Malabar.” 

Summer. 

The Portuguese appear to liave 
adhered in the main tt» the eorreetei* 
form Choromandel : ejj. Archivio Port. 
Oriental^ fuse. 3, p. 480, and pnmm. 
A Protestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at Traiupiebar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese schools in India has : 

“ na costa dos Malabaros qiie se cliama 
Gormandel.” Bernier lias “ la cote de. 
Koromandel” (Amst. ed. ii. 322). W. , 
Hamilton says it is written Chora- 
mandel in the Madras lliMiords until 
1779, which is substantially correct. 
In the MS. “List of Persons in the 
Service of the Rt. Houble. E. I. 
(.^ompaiiy in Fort St. Gi*orge aud other 
places on the Coast of Ohoromandell,’’ 
])reserved in the Indian Office, that 
spelling continues down to 1778. In 
tliat yetir it is changed to Coromandel. 
Ill the Frencli, translation of Ibn 
Batutfi (iv. 142) Ave lind Coromandely but 
this is only the perverse and mislead- 
ing manner of Frenchmen, who make 
Jiuius Caesar cross from “France” to 
“England.” The word is Ma^bar in 
the original. [Alboqiierque (Comm. 
Hak. Soc. i. 41) speaks of a violent 
squall under the name of vara de Coro- 
mandel.] 

OOBPOBAL FOBBES, s. A 

soldier^s grimly jesting name for 
Cholera Morbus. 

1829. — “We are all pretty well, only the 
regiment is sickly, and a great quantity are 
in hospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or say who comes there."— In Shipp* $ 
MemdrSy ii. 218. 

C0BBAL,8. An enclosure as used 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elephants, corresponding to the Keddait 
of Bengal. Tlie word is Sp. comdy ‘ a 
court,’ Port, cwrral. ‘ a cattle-pen, 
a paddock.’ The Americana have the 
same word, direct from the Spanislv 
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in common use for a cattle-pen ; and 
they have formed a verb * to corraU 
to eiiclose iiu a pen, to pen. The word 
Jcrdcd applied to native camps and 
villages at the Cape of Good Hope 
appears to be the same word intro- 
duced there by the Hutch. The word 
corral is explained by Blute;iu : “A 
receptacle for any kind of cattle, with 
railings round i1. and no roof, in 
which respect it differs from Corte, 
which is a building with a roof.” 
Also he states that tin* word is used 
especially in churches for septum 
nobilium femmariHH^ a pen for ladies. 

c. 1270. — “ When inoruinj^ came, and 1 rose 
and had hoard mass, 1 pnxdairnod a council 
to be held in the open space (corral) between 
my house and that of Mt)ntanig‘on.”~~ 
(Jkron. of James of Aragon^ tr. by Fitstery 
i. 65. 

1404. — “ And this niosipic and these 
chapels were very rich, and very finely 
wrought with gold and azure, and onamollod 
tiles {aznfejits ) ; and within there was a great 
corral, with trees and tanks of water.'* — 
Cltnujoy § cv. CVnnp. Morhhomy 123. 

1072. — “ About Mature they catch the 
Elephants with Coraals ” {Vorahny but 
sing. Conml). — BakiiUdSy (.Vi/loHy 108. 

I860.— In Emersoti Tennent’s CeghUy 
Bk, VIII, ch. iv. the corral is fully de* 
.scribed, 

1880. — “A few hundred pounds expended 
in houses, and the erection of coralls in the 
neighbourhtxjd of a pepmaneiit .stream will 
form a Ixisis of opomtions.” (In Colorado.) 
— Fw'inigtdhj Reo.y Jan., 125. 

CORUNDUM, S. Thi.s is described 
by Dana under the sjuicies 8apphiiv, 
Jis including the grey and darker 
•coloured opaque crystallised .specimens. 
The Vora appears to be Indian. 
Shakespear gives Hind, kurandy Dakh. 
Jcurund, Littre attributes the origin 
to Skt. kuruvi7id(i, which Williams 
gives as the name of .s<n^eral plants, 
but also as *a ruby.' In Telugii we 
have kurwrindamy and in Tamil knrun- 
dam for the substance in present 
<iuestion ; the last i.s probably the 
airect origin of the term. 

c. 1666. — *‘Cot eraori blanc ac trouv© par 
pierres dans un lieu partic\ilier du Roiaume, 
et s'apelle Corind en langue Tolengui." — 
Tkevenoty v. 297. 

OOBMm,n.p. This name is given 
by nmny travellers in the 16th and 
17th centuries to a port on the western 
iside of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
have been near Bassein, if not identical 


with it. Till quite I’ecently this was 
all that could be said on the subject, 
hut Prof. Forchhammer of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the cla&sical name formerly 
borne by Bassein, viz. Kusima or Kusu- 
mnnagara, a city founded about the 
beginning of the 5th century. Kusimor- 
rntnidala was the western province 
of the Delta Kingdom which we know 
as Pegu. The Burmese corrupted the 
name of Kumma into Kmmsin and 
Kotheiriy and Aloiupra after his con- 
que.st of Pegu in the middle of the 18th 
century, changed it to Bathein. So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Forchhammer (.see Notes on Early Hist, 
and Geoij. of Br. BurmUy No. 2, p. 12) ; 
thougli familiar and constant use of 
the word Fermi iDy which appears to 
be a form of Basseiiiy in the English 
writings of 1750-60, ])ublislied by 
Dairy mple (Or. Repertory y pas$im)y 
.‘<eem.s hardly consistent with tliis 
statement of the origin of Bassein. 
[Col. Temple (hid. Ant. xxii. 19 seq(L; 
J. R. A. S. 1893, p. 885) disputes the 
above explanation. Acc^ording to him 
the account of the (diauge of name by 
Alonqua is false history ; the change 
from initial p to k is not i.solated, and 
the word Bassein itself does not date 
bevoud 1780.] 

^lie last publication in which Cosmin 
appears is the “Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, which accompanies Symcvs’s 
Account (London, 1800). This shows 
botJi ComtUy and Persuim or Bassein^ 
some 30 or 40 mile^s apart. But the 
former was probably taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual 
knowledge. 

c. 1165. — “Two ships arrived at the har- 
bour KuBuma in Aramaiia, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the port 
Sapfittota, over which Kurttipura^m 
governor.” — J.A.iS, Bengal y vol. xli. pt. i. 
p. 198. 

1.516, — “ Anrique Leme sot sail right well 
equipped, with 60 Portuguese. And pur- 
suing his voyage he captured a junk 
boloTiging to Pegu merchants, which ho 
carried off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca,, and 
so make a great pro6t. But on reaching 
the coast he could not make the port ot 
M artalmn, and had to make the mouth of 
the River of Pegu. . . . Twenty leagues 
from the bar there is another city oimed 
Qn wmim j in which merchants buy and sell 
and do business. , • 474. 
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1545. — , . and 17 j^rsons only out of 
83 who were on board, beinff saved in the 
boat, made their way for 5 days along the 
coast ; intending to put into the river of 
Cosmim, in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India (/.«. Goa) in the king’s 
lacker ship. . , M, Pinto^ ch. cxlvii. 

1554. — **C0Bmym . . . the currency is the 
same in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Peguu.”— 4I. Numez^ 38. 

1566. — “In a few days they put into 
Cosmi, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they gave out the news, and then all the 
Talapoins came in haste, and the people 
who were dwelling there.”— Bee. viii. 
cap. 13. 

c. 1570. — “They go it vp the riuor in 
foiire daies . . . with the flood, to a City 
called Cosmin . • . whither the Customer 
of Pegu comes to take the note or markes 
of eueiy man. . . . Nowo from Cosmin to 
the citie Pegu ... it is all plaino and a 
goodly Country, and in 8 dayos you may 
make your voyage .” — Ccemar Frederike^ in 
llakL ii. 366-7. 

1585. — “So the 6th October wo came to 
Gosnu, the territory of which, from side to 
side is full of woods, frequented by parrots, 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
tures.”— 6/. Jialhi, f. 94. 

1687. — “We entered the barreof Negrais, 
which is a braue barre, and hath 4 fadomes 
water where it hath least. Three dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, which is a very 
pretie towne, and standeth very plofisantly, 
very well furnished with all things . . . 
the booses are all high built, set vjwn great 
high postes ... for fearo of the Tygers, 
which be very many.”— A*. Fitxdi. in llakl. 
ii. 390. 

1613. — “The Portuguese pniceeded with- 
out putting down their arms to attack the 
Banna Bela’s (position), and des^yod it 
entirely, bumii^ his factory andlfcompol- 
ling him to floe to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Bauho of Cosmim 
(a place adjoinii^ Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan.” — Becarro, 
132. 

GOSPETIB, n.p. This is a name 
which used greatlV to perplex us on 
the 16th ana I7tn century maps of 
India, e.g. in Blaeu^s Atlas (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
Ganges Delta. Considering how the 
geographical names of dinerent ages 
and different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Kaffirdrvpos of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afleld 1 The difficulty was solved 
hy the sagacity of the deeply-lamented 
Broi^Blochmann, who has pointed opt 


(/. As. Soc. Beng.y xlii. pt. i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents the Bengali geni- 
tive of Gajpati, ‘Lord of Elg^hante,' 
the traditional title of the Kings of 
Orissa. The title Qajpati was that one 
of the Four Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no Chmravarttiy or Universal Mo- 
narch (see CHUCKERBUTTY). Gajapati 
rules the South ; Asvapati (Lora of 
Horses) the North ; Chkatrapati (Lord 
of the Umbfella) the West ; Narapati 
(Lord of Men) the East. In later days 
tliese titles were variously aT)propriated 
(see Lasseiiy ii. 27 seq.). And Akbar, 
as will be seen below, adopted tliese 
names, with others of liis own devis- 
ing, for the suits of his pack of cards. 
There is a Raja (Jajpah, a chief Za- 
miiidar of the country north of Patna, 
who is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akhar (see Ellioty v. 399 and pamm, 
vi. 55, &{*.) who is of course not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 


c. 700 (?). — “ In times when there was no 
(yhakrarat'ffi King . . . Chen-i>u {SaviM^ 
dttijfMi) was divided among four lords. The 
Houiliern was the Lord of Elephants (Gaja- 
pati), &c. . . Introd. to Hi-yu-ki (in 
PHtrim Bo\tddh,\ ii. Ixxv, 


1553. — “On the other or western side, 
over against the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis {o» Bengaio.H) hold the Kingdom of 
Cospetir, whose pkiins at the time of the 
risings of the Ganges are flowlod after the 
fashion of those of the River Nile.” — HarroSy 
Doc. IV. ix. cfip. I. 

This and the next i)as.sage conumred show 
that Barros wn.s not aware that and 

(iajjKiti were the .same. 


„ “Of this realm of Bengala. and of 
other four realms its neighbours, tlie Gon- 
toos and Moors of those i)arts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift : to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless ; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
must skilful in the use of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Dely multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to Cou a vast number of 
horses. And so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, via. ; 
Fapatify Oaspaty, Noropaty, Buapaty, and 
Coapaty.” — harrosy ibid, (These titles ap- 
pear to be Aieapatiy “Lord of Horses”; 
Gajapati ; Narapaliy “ Lord of Men ” 
BMpatiy “Lord of Earth”; Oopaiiy “Lord 
of Cattle.”] 


c. 1590.—“ His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with the following suits of cards. 
wapatiy the lord of horses. The highest ^ard 
represents a King on horseback, resembling 
the King of DihH. . . . 2nd. Gajpati, the 
Ki^ whose power lies in the mimDer of hii»^ 
elephants, as the ruler of O^sah. . » ^ SmL. 
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Narpati^ a King whose power lies in his in- 
fantry, as is the case with the rulers of 
Bij^Cptir,*’ &c.— -ii/i, i. 306. 

c. 1590.— “Orissa conttiins one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the 
command of Qujeputty."' — Ajfem (by Uhtd- 
irui)t ed. 1800, ii. 11 ; [od. Jalrdt^ ii. 126]. 

1753. — “ Herodote fait uussi mention 
iVune ville de situ^e vers le 

haut du flouve Indus,* ce tpio Mercator a 
cm correspondre k une denomination qui 
cxiste dans la G^ogniphie moderne, sans 
alteration manju^e, savoir Coapetir. La 
notion qu'on a de Coapetir se tire de 
Thistorien Portiigais Jean do Barroa . . . 
la situation n’eat plus cello qiii conviont 
Caspatj/ms/*— jyA iirli/ey 4 

coss, 8. The most usual ]Kjpular 
measure of distance in India, hut like 
the mile in Euro])e, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands up 
to a recent date, varying much in 
different lowilities. 

The Skt. word is Arow/, which also 

i.s a measure of distance, but originally 
fiiciiitied ‘a (tall,’ hence the distance at 
wuiich a man’s call can be heard.* 

In the Pali vocabulary called Ahhid- 
hdnapjxidipikd^ which is of the 12th 
century, the word api^ears in the form 
koss; and nearly this, Icon, is the ordi- 
nary Hindi. Kuroh is a Persian form 
of the word, which is often found in 
Mahommedan authors and in early 
travellers. These •latt<*r (English) 
often write course* It is a notable 
circmmstance that, according to Wran- 
ell, the Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
istance by kiosaes (a word which, 
considering the Russian way of writ- 
ing Turkish and Persian words, must 
be idAitical with kos). With them 
this measure is “indicated by the time 
necessary to cx)ok a piece of meat.” 
Kios» is sc to about 5 versts, or 1| miles, 
in hilly or marshy country, but on 
plain ^ound to 7 versts, or"2i miles.+ 
The Yakuts are a Turk jieojde, and 
their language is a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises whetlier the form 
kos may not liave come with the Mon- 

* “It i8 clumiclaristic of this region (central 
foreetH of Ceylon) tliat hi traversing the forest 
th(^ calculate tlieir maivh, not by the eye, or by 
measures of distance, but by sonndH. Thus a 
* 4og*« erff • indicates a quarter of a mile ; a ‘ cock's 
crow,* sometliing more ; and a * ’ implies the 

epace over which a man can be heanl when shout- 
ing that particular monosyllable at the pitch of 
his voiOs.^-rT’eaiianf « Ceylon, ii. 082, In 8. Oanara 
to tills day such expressions as “a horn's 
' “ a man's call," are used In the estimation 
cf d!sta»ces. [SeeuTwlerOOW.l 
f fA/fordd4ia8iHtU,lSli. 


gols into India, and modified the 
previous krom ? But this is met by 
the existence of the word kos in Pah, 
as mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 krosas went to the yojana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances in the route of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian that the yojana of his 
age was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cunningham makes it 7^ or 8, Fergus* 
son 6 ; but taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, the ancient kos would be 1 j 
miles. 

The kos as laid down in the Ain [ed. 
Jarreti, iii. 414] was of 5000 gaz [see 
OUDGE]. The official decision of the 
British Coverument has assigned the 
length of Ak bar’s IWil gaz as 33 inches, 
and this would make Akl>aFs Ao«= 
2 m. 4 f . 183j^ yards. Actual measure- 
ment of road distances between 5 pair 
of Akhar’s kos~mindrs,* near Delhi, gave 
a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 158 yards. 

In the greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated kos is aliout 
2 miles, hut it is much less as you 
ap])roach the N.W. In the upper part 
(jf the Doah, it is, with fair accuracy, Ij 
miles. In Bundelkhand again it is 
luiarly 3 m. (Carnegy), or, according 
lo Beames, even 4 m. [In Madras it 
is 2| m., and in Mysore the SuUdnl 
kos is about 4 m.^ Reference may be 
made on this subject to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Primep^s Essays, ii. 129 ; and to 
Mr. Beames’s ed. of Elliot’s Glossary 
Q^The Races of the N.-W. Provinces,^* 

ii. 19^. The latter editor remarks 
that in several parts of the country 
thert‘ are two kinds of kos, a pakkd anil 
a kachchd kos, a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of tne world [see 
PUCKA]. 

c. 500. — “ A gavyUtik (or league — see QOW) 
is two krosas.’— ii. 2, 18. 

c. 600. — “The descendant of Kuknlstha 
(i.e. Rama) having gone half akrofia* . . — 

Raghiivamsd, xiii. 79. 

c. 1340.— “As for the mile it is called 
among the Indians al-Kurllh.”— /5n BaMa, 

iii. 95. 

„ “ The Sultan gave orders to assign 

me a certain number of villages. . ♦ . 

that Royal Alley of Trees planted by 
the command of Jehau-Owrt, and continued by 
the same order for 150 l(«gues, with little Pmndas 
or, Turrets erected every half league.**— 
sir. 91 ; led. ConstohU, 284). 
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They were at a distance of 16 Ktirtths from 
Dihfi.”— /6» Batuta, 388. 

0 . 1470.— “The Sultan sent ten viziers to 
encounter him at a distance of ten Eors (a 
kor is equal to 10 versts). . , Ni- 

hUin^ 26, in I'ndia in the XVth Cant. 

„ “From Chivil to Jooneor it is 
20 Kora ; from Jooneer to Beder 40 ; from 
Beder to Kulongher, 9 Kors; from Bedor 
to Koluberg, 9,'*— Ibid, p. 12. 

1528. — “I directed Chikm^ik Beg, by a 
writing under the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to K&bul ; 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
min&r or turret, twelve gez in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a 
pavilion. . . — Baber y 393. 

1637. — . » that the King of Portugal 
should hold for himself and all his de- 
scendants, from this day forth for iwe, 
the Port of the City of Mangualor (in Gu- 
zerat) with all its privileges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with 2^ coucees round about. 
. . — Treaty in S, Botelhoy Tomboy 225. 

c. 1550. — “Being all unmanned by their 
love of Raghoba, they had gone* but two 
Kos by the cl(3se of day, then .scanning land 
and water they halted ." — lidmnyana of 
ThM DdSy by Growsey 1878, p. 119. 

[1604. — “ At the rate of four coss (Coces) 
the league by the calculation of the Moors." 
— CoictOy Dec. XII., Bk. 1. cap. 4.] 

1616. — “The three and twentieth ar- 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Courses from Bram- 
|>oore, 418 English miles, the Courses being 
longer than towards the Sea .” — Sir T. Rofy 
in Rurchasy i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 105J. 

“ “The length of these forenamed 
Provinces is Northwest to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
Iwii^two English miles." — 7V'n-y, in Burefuesy 

1623. — “The distance by road to the said 
city they called seven cos, or cortl, which is 
all one ; and every ctw or corn is half a 
fergmg or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little less than two Italian 
[English] miles." — P, della Valley ii. 504 ; 
[Hak. Soc.i. 23]. 

1648. — “ . . . which two Coss are equiva- 
lent to a Dutch mile .” — Van Trristy Gen. 
JlegchrijD, 2. 

1666.—“. . . une cosse qui est la me- 
sure des Indes pour Vespace des lieux, est 
environ d'une demi-lieue.”— v. 
12 . 

COSSACK, 8. It is most T)ro])able 
that this Russian term for the mili- 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Empire has 
come originally from kazzdk, a word 
of obscure origin^ but which from its 
adoption in Central Asia we m^ ven- 
ture to call Turki. [Schu^fUr^ furhis- 
i. 8.] It appears in Pa vet de 
Courtline’s Did, Turk-Oriental as 


vagabond y aventurier . . .; onagreqvs 
see compagnons chmsent loin (TeiucJ* 
But ill India it became common in the 
sense of ‘a predatory horseman* and 
freebooter. 

1366. — “On receipt of this l)ad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans; 1st. That I should turn COB- 
sack, and never pass 24 hours in one place,, 
and plunder all that came to hand.” — Mem. 
of Ternary tr. by Steiearty p. 111. 

[1609. — In a Letter from the Company to 
the factors at Bantam mention is made of 
one “Sophony Cosuke,” or as he is also 
styled in the Court Minutes “ the Russe.” — 
Birdwoody Firmt Letter Booky 288. J 

1618.--“ Cossacks {Cosaccki) , . . you 
should know, is not the name of a nation, 
hut of a collection of people of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge <^bedienco 
to no i>rince ; but dwelling far from cities in 
fiistnesses among the woods or mountains, 
or rivers . . . live by the booty of their 
swords . . . em}>loy themselves in perpetual 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e. of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. , . . As 1 
have hoard from them, they promise them- 
selves one day the capture of Constantinople, 
saying that Fate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that they 
have clear prophecies to that effect,” — P, 

I della Valle, i. 614 mj, 

I c. 1752.—“ His kuzzaks . . . were like- 
I wise api>ointed to surround and plunder the 
I camp of the Frencl^ . . — Jlist. of Bydur 

Na 'd'y tr. by Milegy p, 36, 

1813. — “By the bye, how do Clarke's 
friends the Cossacks, who scorn to be a 
band of Circassians and other Sarmatians, 
come to bo called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great Toorkoo tribe on the 
banks of the Jaxartes? Kuzzauk is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Ci^n it bo 
tas I have heard) an Arabic Mohaligh 
(exaggeration) from kizk (plunder) applied 
to all predatory tribes ?” — Blphinutimey in 
LifCy i. 264. 

1819. — “Some dashing leader may . . . 
gather a predatory band round his standard, 
which, comiwsed as it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Kuzzauk, might still give us an infi- 
nite deal of trouble.” — Ihid, ii. 68, 

c. 1823.— “The term Cossack is used be- 
cause it is the one by which the Mahrattas 
1 describe their own species of warfare. In 
their language the word CoBS&kes (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory.”— Jtfa/cefw, Central 
hvdiay 3d ed. i, 69. 

OOSSID, 8. A courier or runniug 
messenger ; Arab, 

1682.— “I received letters by a 066iid 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catonpoole, 
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dated ye 18th instant from M-uxinaiavadt 
Bulchund’s residence." — Hedats. IHanu Doc. 
20th ; [Hak. Soc. i. 68]. 

[1687.~-“Havei^ detained the CoBsetts 
4 or 5 Dales. ii Ixix.] 

1690. — “Therefore December the 2d. in 
the evening, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of a CosaevB Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the Vaci- 
navishf injoyning our immediate Release.” 
— (hinfftaUf 416. 

1748. — “The Tappies [d&k runners] on 
the road to Oanjam being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our packets may 
be forwarded much faster by Cassids 
[mounted jjostmon*].” — In Lonff, p. 3. 

c. 1759. — “For the performance of this 
arduous . . , duty, which rc(piired so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kasids or messengers, who from head 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . were siti- 
tioned in every (luarter of the country.” — 
//. oflli/dur Nad, 126. 

1803. — “I wish that you would open a 
communicjition by means of cossids with 
the officer commanding a detachment of 
British troc)ps in the fort of .Soiighur.” — 
Wei ft a (/ton, li. 1,69. 


^COSSIMBAZAE, n.p. Properly 
Kdsimbdzdr, A town no longer existing, 
whicli closely adjoined tlie city of 
Mursliidabad, but preceded the latter. 
It was the site of one of the most im- 
portant factories of the East India 
Company in their mercvintile days, and 
Avas indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen- 
tury. [“ In 1G58 the Company esbib- 
lished a factory at Cossimbazaiir, 
* Castle Bazaar.’^’ — (Birdwood Rep. on 
Old Rec. 219.)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Castle Buzzar (p. 38). 

1666.^“ That evening I arrived at Casexi- 
Baaar, whore I w’as welcom’d by Menheir 
Arnold van Wa(ditendonh, Director of all 
//o//awd- Factories in Bengal.” — Tai'emia', 
E.T., ii. 56; [ed. Ball, i. 131. Bernier 
(E.T. p. 141 ; ed. Constable, 440) has 
Kassem-Bazar ; in the map, p. 454, Kasem- 
hamr.] 

1676.— “KaBsembaBar, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengala, sends abroad every 
year two and twenty thousand Bales of 
Silk ; every Bale weighing a hunder’d 
jjound.”— E.T. ii. 126 ; [Ball, ed. 

[1678.— “CaBBiunbaiar." See quotation 
under DADNY.] 


0088TA, n.p. More properly iTcrwa, 
but now officially Khdsi; in the lan- 
guage of the people themselves 


* This gloss is a mistake. 


Kdsl, the first syllable being a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occupying the mountains immediately 
north of Silhet in Eastern Bengal. 
Many circumstances in relation to this 
people are of high interest, such as 
their practice, down to our own day, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
succession in the female line, &c. 
Shillong, the modern seat of adminis- 
tration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between the proper 
valley of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, both of which are compre- 
hended in that government, Ls in the 
Kiisia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the Rc*a. The Kasias seem 
to be the people encountered near 
Silhet by Ibn Batuta as mentioned in 
the quotation : 

c. 1346'. — “The people of these mountains 
resemble Turks {i.e. Tartars), and are very 
.strong labourers, so that a slave of their 
race is •worth several of another nation.” — 
Ihn Batutii, iv. 216. [See BIHASTA.] 

1780.— “The first thing that struck my 
observation on entering the arena was the 
similarity of the dresses worn by the differ- 
ent tribes of CuBsealiB or native Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
cu.stom of the country or mountain from 
whence they came.” — Hon. R. Lindsay, in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 182. 

1789. — “We understand the CoBBirzhs 
who inhabit the hills to the north-westward 
of Sylhet, have committed some very daring 
acts of violence.” — In Setvn-Kan', ii. 218. 

1790. — “ Agreed and ordered, that the 
Trade of Sylhet ... be declar^ entirely 
free to all the natives , . . under the fol- 
lowing Regulations : — 1st. That they shall 
not supply the COBSyahs or other Hill- 
people with Arms, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . In Seton- 
Karr, ii. 31, 

COSTUS, (See PUTCHOCK.) 

COT, s. A light bedstead. There 
is a little difficulty about the true 
origin of this word. It is universal 
as a sea-term, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
been very generally taken by cluurpoy 
(q.v.), and cof, though well under- 
stooa, is not in such prevalent Euro<^ 
pean use as it formerly was, except 
as applied to Iwtrrack furniture, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
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from the sout^i. There are, however, 
both ill north and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop- 
tion of the term cot in their respective 
localities. In the north we have H. 
khM and khatvxi^ both used in this 
sen^, the latter also in Sanskrit ; in 
the south,. Tam. and Malayfil. a 

fonn adopted by the Portuguese. The 
uotations show, liowevei’, no Anglo- 
ndian use of the w’ord in any form 
but cot. 

The question of origin is i>erha])S 
further perple.\ed l)y the use of qaafre 
as a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(see Tom Cringle below). A 8])anish 
lady tells us that catre,^ or catre de 
tigera (“ scissors-cot ”) is applied to a 
bedstead with X-trestles. Catre is 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of 1611. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to be of Indian 
origin ; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
than the 16th century. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (probably 
accidental) to chdrpdl. 

1563.“““ Til© Camarij (Zamorin) who was 
at the end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catle. . . Barros^ 

Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1557. — “The king commanded his men 
to furnish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take i)lace, all carjietod 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken cloth.” — Alhoqumpo'^ Hak. Hoc. ii. 
204. 

1566. — “The king was set on a catel (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold. . . . ” — 
Jjamian Chron. dff R. Ihm Evianaet^ 

48. 

1600. — “He retired to the hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse jialm-mais. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thorn^, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There w^as also 
a catre of coir, with a atone for pillow ; and 
this completes the inventory of the furniture 
of that house.” — V. do P. F. Xavier, 
199. 

[1613.— “Here hired a oatele and 4 men 
to have carried me to Agra.” — Danvers, 

Letters, i. 277. 

♦ 

[1634. — “ The better sort sleep© upoii cotfi, 
or Beds two foot high, matted or done 
witogirth-web]”— T. Herbert, Trav. 149. 

1648.— “Indian bedsteads or Cadela”— 
Van Twist, 64. 


1673. — “. . . where did sit the King in 
State on a Gott or Bed.” — Frger, 18. 

1678. — “ Upon being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse commanded the cor- 
poral Edward Short# to tie Savage dov^tt 
on his cot.” — In Wheeler, i. 106. 

1685, — “I hired 12 stout fellows ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in ray cott (Palan- 
keen fashion). . . .” — Hedges, July 29; 

[Hak Hoc. i. 208]. 

1688. — “In the East Indies, at Fort St. 
George, also Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds and put them into the Yards, 
and go to sleep in the Air.” — Dampier^s 
Vogages, ii. Pt. iii. 

1690. — “ . . . the Cot or Bod that was by 
. . — Ovington, 211. 

1711. — In Canton Price Current: “Bam- 
Ikk) Cotts for Servants each ... 1 mace.” 
— LtH'htfer, 1.50. 

1768-71. — “We here found the body of 
the deceased, lying up<3n a kadel, or couch.” 
— Sfurorintfs, E.T., i. 442, 

1794. — “ Notice is hereby given that sealed 
pro|>osals will be received . . . for supply- 
ing . . . the different General Hospitals 
with clothing, cotts, and bedding. ’ — In 
Seton-Karr, ii. 115. 

1824. — “I found three of the party in- 
sisted upon accompanying me the first 
stage, and had despatched their cam p-cots.” 
— Ste/g, KUora, c*h. iii. 

c. 1830.— “After being , . . furnished 
with food and raiment, wo retired to our 
quatres, a rnf)st primitive sort of couch, 
w’ith a piece of canvas stretched over it.” — 
Tom Vrhtgles Lttg, ed. 1863, p. 1(X). 

1872. — “As Badan was too ptxir to have a 
khfit, that is, a wooden bedstead with tester 
frames and moscpiito curtains .” — Cochvda 
Bainanta, i, 140. 

COTAMALUCO, n.j). The title by 
wliich tlie PortugiieHe called the kings 
of the Golconda Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahommedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bribmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
was a (’omiption of Kuth-ul-Mulk, 
the designation of tlie founder, re- 
tained as the style of the dviiasty by 
Mahommedans as well as rortuguese 
(see extract from Akhar-ndma under 
IDALCAN). 

1543,— “When Idalcan heard this reply 
he was in great fear , . . and by night 
I made his escape with some in whom he 
I trusted (veiy few they were), and fled in 
[ secret, leaving his family and his wives, 
and went to the territories of the learn Ma- 
loco (see KISSABtALUCO), his neighbour and 
friend . . » and made matrimonial ties 
with the Imvn Maluco, marrying his 
daughter, on which they arranged together \ 
I and there also came into this concert the* 
I Madrenudvoo, and CotaiaalaeO, and the 
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Terido, who are other great princes, march- 
ing willi Izam Maluco, and connected with 
him by marriage.*’ — Oormi, iv, 313 

1553. — “ The Captains of the Kingdom of 
the Decan added to their proper names 
other honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himself Iniza J/a/mw/m, 
which is as much as to say ‘Spear of the 
State/ Cota Mabmth'o, i.f. * Fortress of the 
State/ Adelcfi/iiiy ‘Ijord of Justice’; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them Niza- 
maluco, Cotiunaluco, and Hidalchan.” — 
BarroSj TV. iv. 16 ; [and see J/tmehoUn^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 172], *rheso same ox})lantttions 
^ire given by Garcia do Ort«i {Colloqulos^ f. 
S6«?), but of course the two first are <juite 
wrong. Iniza Mahan/ro, as Harros here 
writes it, is Ar. a/ MvU’^ “The 

Administrator of the t^tate," not from P. 
iieza^ “a spejir.” Cotamaluco is Knth-i>l- 
Mufl\ Ar. “the Pivot (or Pole-sbirj of the 
*8tate,” not from 11. Lofa^ “a fort.” 

COTIA, s. A fast-wiilin^ ves.sel, 
with two iiuiRts and lat^n^u sfiils, em- 
ployed on the Malabar coast. Kotthja 
IS used in Malaval. ; [the Madra,^ iihsst. 
writes the word kotyHi, and says that it 
•c.onies from Ocylon ;] vet the word 
liardly .appears to be Indian. BluteAu 
however appears to give it as such 
(iii. 590). 

1652. — “Among the little islands of Goa 
lie emliarkod on Tniiird his fleet, which con- 
sisted of about a dozen cotias, taking w'hh 
liira a go<xi company of soldiers.” - Vartan- 
heda^ iii. 25. See also po. 47, 48, 228, &c. 

c. 1580,— “In the gulf of Naguuit . . . 1 
saw some Cutids.”— Prluior e Ilonra^ &c., 
f. 73. 

1602.—“, . . embarking his }»roj>erty on 
certain Cotias, which he kei»t for that pur- 
pose .” — CoittOf Dec. IV. liv. i. cap. viii. 

COTTA, 8. H. hitthd. A small 
land-measure in use in Beng?il and 
Bahar, being the twentieth ]»art of a 
Bengal hlghd (see BEEGAH), and I’.on- 
tainmg eighty siptare yards. 

[1767. — “The measurement of land iu 
Bengal is thus estimated : 16 (bf/idm make 
1 Cotta; 20 Cottas, 1 Bmi, or about 16,000 
^square feet .” — Verfhty Vuio of Jieixjalf 221, 
note.] 

1784. — “. . . An upper roomed House 
standing upon aliuut 5 cottahs of ground. 
- . . /Sfeffm-Aarr, i. 34. 

COTTON, 8. We do not seem U) 
he able to carry this familiar word 
further back than the Ar. lupiy Jtutufiy 

k'Wtmny having the same nieaniiig, 
whence Prov. cofon, Port, mtdoy It. 

Germ, Kattun, The Sp. keeps 
the Ar, article, algiodony whence old Fr. 


aiujudmi and hoquetm, a coat quilted 
with ciotton. It is only by an odd 
coincidence that Pliny adduces a like- 
sounding word in his account of the 
arhores miigerae: “feriiiit mali cotomi 
amplitudine cuciirbitas, quae maturi- 
tate ruptae ostendunt lanuginis pila^ 
ex niiibus vestes pretioso liuteo faci- 
unt” — xii. 10 (21). [On the use and 
cidtivation f)f cott^in in the ancient 
world, see the authorities collected by 
Frazer, iii. 470, miq."] 

[1830. — “The dress of the great is on the 
Persian model ; it consists of a shirt of 
kuttaun (a. kind of linen of a wide texture, 
the T>est of which is imixjrted from Alepjx), 
and the common sort from Persia). . . .” — 
KlphfiLHtone s (Jauholy i. 351.] 

COTTON-TREE, SILK. (See 
SEEMUE.) 

COTWAL, OUTWAUL, s. A 

police-oflicer ; superintendent of p<dice ; 
native town magistrate. P. kotwdl, ‘a 
seneschal, a commandant of a cjistle or 
fort.* This looks as if it had been 
first taken from an Indian word, kot- 
Wiild ; [Skt , hofha’ or koshtha pCdd 
‘castle-porter*] ; but some doubt 
arises whether it may not have been a 
Turki term. In Turki it is written 
kotduly koUUmly and seems to be re- 
garded by both Yaiubery and Fa vet 
de Oourteille as a genuine Turki word. 
V. defines it as : “ KeUiul, gjirde de for- 
tx*re^ssc, chef de la garnivson ; noni d’un 
tribu d’Ozbegs;” P. kotd- 

mfly gardien d’une citadelle.” There 
are niany Turki words of analogous 
form, as kardxval, ‘a ^^dette,* hakawal, 
‘a talde-steward,* yaadUHil, *a chamber- 
lain,* tunydiml, ‘a patrol,’ &c. In modern 
Bokhara Kataul is a title confc‘rred on 
a person wlio su])eriutends the Amiris 
buildings {Khanikoff, 241). On tlie 
whole it seems probable that, the title 
Wiis originally Turki, but was shaped 
by Indian itssoeiations. 

[The duties of the Kotivdl^ as head of 
the police, are exhaustively laid down 
in tne Ain (JarreM, ii. 41). Amount 
other rules : “ He sliall am}>utate the 
I hand of any who is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the finger of 
such as converse with his ftimily.”] 
The office of Kotwdl in Western ana 
Southern India, technically speaking, 
ceased about 1862, when, the new 
police system (under Act,l India, V. 
of 186i, and corresponding local 
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Acts) was introduced. In Bengal the 
term has been long obsolete. [It 
is still in use in the N.W.P. to 
designate the chief police officer of 
one of the larger cities or cantonments.] 

c. 1040.— “Bu-Ali Kotwal (of Ghazni) 
returned from the Khilj expedition, having 
adjusted matters,” — Jiaihaki. in Elliot, 
ii. 151. 

1406-7. — “They fortified the city of 
Astarabad, where Abul *Leith was placed 
with the rank of Kotwal.” — AlKlun-nzHk^ in 
Not. H Extr. xiv. 123. 

1553. — “The message of the Camorij 
arriving, Vasco da Gama landed wdth n 
dozen follow’ers, and w^as received by a 
noble person whom they called Catual. ...” 
— BaiTos, Dec. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572.— 

“ Na pray a hum regedor do Regno estava 
Quo na sua lingua Catual se chama.” 

Carndfs, vii. 44. 

By Burton ; 

“ Inhere stood a Regent of the Realm ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance ‘Cat'ual’ 
hight, ” 

also the plural : 

“ Ma.s aquelles avaros Catuais 
Quo o Gentilico |iovo governavam.” 

Jbul. viii. 56. 


1616. — Roe has Cutwall pass-im; [e.a, 
Hak. Soc. i. 90, &c.]. 

1727. — “Mr. Boucher being bred a Druggist 
in his youth, presently knew the Poison, and 
carried it to the Cautwaul or Sheriff, and 
showed it.” — A. Hamilton^ ii. 199. [In ed. 
1744, ii. 199, cautwal]. 

1763. — “'Phe Catwal is the judge and 
executor of justice in criminal cases .” — Onne 
(ed. 1803), i. 26. 


1812. — “. . . an officer retained from the 
former system, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general police of the city and 
regulation of the market was entinisted.” — 
Fifth Report^ 44. 


1847.-** The Kutwal . . . seems to have 
done his duty resolutely and to the best of 
his judgment.” — G. 0. by iHir O, Napier, 


[1880.— “The son of the Raja’s Kotwal 
was the prince's great friend .” — Miss Stokes, 
hvOan Fairp TedeSi 209.] 


OOUNSIliLEE, s. This is tlie title 
by which the natives in Calcutta 
generally designate English barristers. 
It is the same use as the Irish one of 
ihumellor, and a corruption of that 
word. 

COUNTRY, adj. This term is used 
coll^iiially, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish articles produced 


in India (generally with a sub-indica- 
tion of disparagement), from such as 
are importea, and especially imported 
from Europe. Indeed Europe 
wfis, and still occasionally is, used as- 
the contra^ adjective. Thus, ‘country* 
harness’ is opposed to ‘Europe har- 
ness ’ ; ^countryXorn^ people are persons- 
of European descent, but born in. 
India ; ‘ country horses ’ are Indian- 
bred in distinction from Arabs,. 
Walers (q.v.), English horses, and 
even from ‘ stud-breds,’ which are 
horses reared in India, but from 
foreign sires ; ‘ conn f?-?/ ships’ are tho.se 
wliicTi are owned in Indian ports, 
though often officered by Europeans ; 
country bottled beer is beer imported 
from England in ca.sk and bottled in 
India; wound’ silk is that 

reeled in the crude native fashion]. 
The term, as well as the H. desl, of 
which country is a translation, is also 
es])ecially used for things grown or 
made in India as substitutes for certain 
foreign ai’ticles. Thus the Cicca disticha 
in Bombay gardens is called ‘ Vomtry 
goo.sebeiTy ’ ; (hnvolvulns batatas, or 
sweet potato, is sometimes called the 
‘ country potato.’ It W’a.s, equally with 
our quotidian root which has stolen 
its name, a foreigner in India, but was 
introduced and familiarised at a much 
earlier date. Thus again desl hadam, 
or ^country almond,’ is applied in 
Bengal to the nut of the Ternnnalia 
Oatappa. On desl, wdiich is applied, 
among other thing.s, to silk, the great 
Ritter {dorniitaiis Hmnerus) makes the 
odd remark that desi is just Beide re- 
versed ! But it would he ^rjually 
ai)po.site to remark that 7’ngon-ometix 
is Just (kuntrrj-oiwfAvy reversed ! 

Po.ssibly the idiom may have been 
taken up from the Portuguese, who also^ 
use it, e.y. ^'agafrao da terra,’ ^countn/ 
.saffron,’ i.e, safflower, otherwise called 
bastard saffron, the term being some- 
times applied to turmeric. But the 
source of the idiom is general, as the 
use of desi shows. Moreover the Arabic 
haladiy having the same literal mean- 
ing, is axiplied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including the note of dis- 
jiaragement, insomuch that it has been 
naturalised in Spanish as indicating 
‘of little or no value.’ Illustrations 
of the mercantile use of heledi 
haladi) will be found in a note 
Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 370. For the 
Sx)anish use we may quote the Diet*. 
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of Colmmivias (1611): ^^Baladi^ the 
thing which is produced at less cost, 
and is of small duration and profit.” 
(See also Dozy and E7ig€hmnn, 232 seq.) 

1516,— Be fedt/u ginger grows at a dis- 
tance of two or three leagues all round the 
city of (-alicut. ... In Bengal there is also 
much ginger <jf the country {Gengiore Be- 
221 seq, 

[1530.“ “1 at once sent .some of these 
country men {hornet » a ealadta) to the 
Thanas.” — Alboquerque^ Cartiis, p. 148.] 

1582. — “The Nayres mayc not take anye 
Countrie women, and they also doe not 
inarric.” — Casiaileda, (hy N. L.), f. 30. 

[1608.-- “The Country here are at dis- 
sension among themselves.’* — Danven^ 
Letimt,, i. 20.] 

1619. — “The twelfth in the morning 
Mfiater Metkwold came frfjni N essa! i ^Mfam 
in one of the Countrey Boats.” — l*rintj^ in 
JUm'hev!^ i. 638. 

1685. — “The inhabiUints of the (Tcntoo 
M'own, all in arms, bringing with them also 
elephants, kettle-drums, and all the Country 
music.” — Wheefer, i. 140. 

1747. — “ It is resolved and ordered that u 
Serjeant with two Troopers and a Party of 
Country Horse, to bo sent to Markisnuh 
Purani to patroll. . . SV. Ihnui 

Counrif ot HVr/-, Dec. 25. MS, lUcorda in 
India Office. 

1752.— “Captain Clive did not do^^pair . . . 
an<l at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a 
Serjeant who s]K)ke the country languages, 
with a few sepoys to reconmutre.”— Orwr, 
i. 211 (ed. 1803). 

1769. — “ I supj)ed last night at a Country 
< 'aptain’s ; where I .saw for the first time a 
.specimen of the Indian taste.” Tugnmwulh^ 
i. 15. 

1775. — “The Moors in w’hat is called 
Country ships in KH.st India, have also their 
ehearing songs ; at work in hoisting, or in 
their lamts a rowing.”— V. to S. 
Uiditea^ 305. 

1793. — “The jolting springs of country- 
made carriages, or the grunts of country- 
made carriers, commonly called jmlanJceen- 
hmfn," — Hugh Jiogd, 146. 

1809. — “The Itajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a county 
Draftsman of great merit. Yttlentia^ 

i. 356. 

,, “. . . split country pea.s . ; 

Maria Gra/tani, 25. 

1817. — “Hince the conquest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on bv 
the English in country shijis.”— //. 
(•f Java^ i, 210. 

^ [1882. -■ “There was a country - l>orn 
European Hvi^ in a room in the bungalow.” 
—Saiidtrson^ Tfdrteen Tears, 256.] 

. OOUNTBY-OAPTAIN, s. This is 
m Bengal the name of a peculiar dry 


•kind of curry, often served as a break- 
fast dish. We can only conjecture 
that it was a fat'ourite dish at the 
table of the skippers of ‘ country ships,* 
who were themselves called ^country 
captains,* as in our first quotation. In 
Madras the term is aj>plied to a spatcJi^ 
cock dressed with onions and curry 
stuff, which is probaldy the original 
form. [Riddell says": “ CoTlntry- 
captain. — Cut a fowl in pieces ; shred 
an onion .small and fry it brown in 
butter ; sprinkle the fowl with fine 
.salt and curry powder and fry it 
browii ; then pul it into a stewpan 
with a pint of .souj) ; .stew it slowly 
down to a half and ser\'e it with rice ” 
{Ind. Dom. Econ. 176).] 

1792.—“ But now. Sir, a Country Captain 

not to be known from nn ordinary man, 
or a (Christian, by any certain mark what- 
j ever .” — Madras (Jt/iirier, Aj)ril 26. 

! 0.1825. — “The local name for their busi- 

nes.s was the ‘Country Trade,’ the ship.*} 
Avere ‘Country Ships,’ and the masters of 
them ‘Country Captains.’ Some of my 
readers may recall a dish which was often 
placed before us when dining on board these 
ve«<sols at Whampoa, viz. ‘Country Cap- 
tain.’ ” — The Fankifve at Canton (1882), p. 33. 

OOUBSE, s. The drive usually 
frequented by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

1853. — “ It was curiou.s to Oakfield to be 
back on the FerozeiK)re course, after a six 
months’ interval, w’hich seemed like years. 
Ilow much h.Tti hap})eued in these six 
months !” — (hikjield, ji. 124. 

COUBTALLUM, n.p. The name 
of a town in Tiimevelly [u.sed as an 
European wSJinatoriiim (Stuart, Man. of 
Tinnevclly, 96)] ; u ritten in vernacular 
Kattdlam. We do not know its ety- 
mology'. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tri- 
hltdiiiala. Ski., tlie ‘Three-peaked 
Mountain.’] 

COVENANTED SEBVANTS. 

This term is specially applied to the 
regular Civil Service of India, whose 
meiuhers used to enter into a formal 
covenant witli the East India Company, 
and do now with the Secretary of 
State for India. Many other classes 
of servants now go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenants, 
hut the term in question continues to 
he appropriated as before. [See 
CIVIUAN.] 
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1757. — “There being a great scarcity of, 
oovenaated servants in Calcutta, we have 
entertained Mr. Hewitt as a monthly 
writer . . . and beg to recommend him to 
be covenanted u|X)n this Establishment.” — 
Letter in Long, 112, 

OOVID, s. Formerly in use as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in Europetui settle- 
ments not only in India hut in Ohina, 
&c. The Avord is a corruption, ])r()h- 
ably an Indo- Portuguese torm, of the 
Port, covndo, a cubit or ell. 

[1612. ““A long covad within 1 inch of 
our English yard, wherewith they measure 
cloth, the short covad is for silks, and 
containeth just as the Portuguese covad.”— 
Danrei's, Letters, i. 241. 

[1616. — “Clothes of gould : . . w’oro 
worth 100 rupies a cobde.”— T. Jioe, 
Hak; Soc. i. 203. 

[1617. — Cloth “ here affoordcd at a nipie 
and two in a oobdee vnder ours.” — Ibkl. 
ii. 409.] 

1672. — “Measures of Surat are only tw'o ; 
the Lesser and the Greater Co veld [probably 
misprint for Co reed], the former of 27 inches 
English, the latter of 36 inche.s English.” — 
Frger, 206. 

1720. — “Item. 1 leave 200 pagodas for a 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in 
form as follows. Four large pillars, each to 
be six covidfl high, and .six au'uU distance 
one from the other ; the top to bo arched, 
and on each pillar a cherubim ; and on the 
top of the j>rch the eifigy of Justice.” - 
Testament of Charles iJacers, Meirhant, in 
Wheeler, ii. 338. 

[1726. — “CobidOB.” See quotation under 

LOOHGHEE.] 

c. 1760. — According to Grose the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
coveed of Fryer], at Madras ^ a yard ; but he 
says also : “At Bengal the same as at Surat 
and Madra.s.” 

1794. — “To be sold, on very reasonable 
terms, About 3000 covits of 2-inch Calink 
Planks.” — Bombay Courier, July 19. 

The measure has long been forgotten 
under this name in Bengal, though 
used under the native name hath. 
From Milbum (i. 334, 341, &c.) it 
seems to have survived on the West 
Coast in the early part of last century, 
and possibly may still linger. 

[1612. — “J corge of pintados of 4 hastas 
the piece.” — Danvers, LeUers, i, 232.] 

COVIL, s. Tam. hd-^v-ily ‘God- 
house,^ a Hindu temple ; and also (in 
Malabar) a palace, [also in the form 
Colghum, for Kovilagam]. In colloquial 


. use in S. India and Ceylon. In S. 
India it is used, especially among the 
French, for ‘a church’; also among 
the uneducated English. 

[1796. — “I promise to use my utmost en- 
deavours to prtKJuro for thi.s Raja the 
COlghum of Pyehi for his residence. . . — 

Treaty, in Logan, Makd)ar, iii. 2.54.] 

COWCOLLY, n.]). The name of a 
well-known lighthouse and landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napur District. Properly, "according 
to Hunter, (ieoA'klulll. In Thornton’s 
English Pilot (]>t. iii. p. 7, of 1711) this 
place is callt‘d Oockoly. 

COW-ITCH, s. The irritating hairs 
on the ]»od of the common Indian 
climbing herb Mucuna jyruriens, 1).C\, 
N. O. Legnini nosae, ami the ])lant 
itself. Both ])orls and rofJs are us(*d 
in native practice. The name is doubt- 
le.ss the Hind, kewfnteh (Skt. Jeapi- 
htrhchhn), modified in Hobson -Jol)son 
fashion, by the ‘striving after meaning.’ 

[1773.- “Cow-itch. Tliis is the down 
fotiud oil the outside of a i)od, which is about 
the si'/e and thickness of a man’s little finger, 
and of the shape of an Italian S.”---7<vs, 
494.) 

COWLE, s. A lease, or grant in 
writing; a safe-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagmuent. The 
Emjieror Sigisminid gave Covde to John 
Huss — and broke it. llie word is 
Ar. Lind, ‘word, ju*omjse, agreement,’ 
and it- has become technical in the 
Indian vernaculars, owing to the 
ju'evalence of Mabommedan Lj».w. 

[1611.— “We desired to have a cowl of 
the Shah bunder to send some ])ersons aland.” 
—Dan vers, Letters, i. 133. 

(1613. -“Procured a cowl for such ships* 
as should come.”- - Foster, Diters, ii. 17.] 

1680. — “A Cowle granted by the Right 
Worshipful Streynsham Master, Esso., Agent 
and Governour for affairs of the Honorable 
East India Company in ffort Ht. George at 
Chinapatnarn, Iw and with the advice of his 
Councoil to all the Pegu Ruby Mar- 
chants. . . /W #Sir, George Cons. Feb. 
23, in Notes and Extracts, No. iii, p. 10. 

1688, — *‘Tho President has by private 
corresiiondence procured a Cowle for renting 
the I own and customs of H. iTiom^.”— 
WMer, i. 176. 

1758, — “ The Nawaub . , . having mounted 
some largo guns on that hill . . . sent to 
the Killadar a Kowl-nama, or a summons 
and terms for his surrender.”— /f, of Itydur 
Nail', 128. 
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1780, — “This Caoul was continued by 
another King of (xingy ... of the Bramin 
C’liste .” — JJmrii New Director If, 140. 

Sir A. Wellesley often uses the word 
in his Indian letters. Thus : 

1800. — “ One tandah of brinjarrios . . . 
has sent to me for cowle. . . .” — Wedington 
Desp. (cd. 1837), i. 59. 

1804. — “ On my arrival in the neiglilx)ur- 
hood of the pcitah 1 offered cowle to the 
inhabitants.”— /5/W. ii. 193. 

OOWEY, s. Hind. hiuri (hiutjt), 
Mahr. kavaijl, Skt. kaparda, htpnr- 
(Hlai. Tlie small white shell, dtjpram 
iiwneta, current as money extensively 
ill parts of 8. Asia and of Africa. 

By far tlie most ancient mention of 
shell cuiTerK'V conies from (’hinese 
literature. It. is mentioned in the 
famous “Tribute of Yu ” (or Yii-Kunff ) ; 
in the Shu-Kwg (about the 14lb cent. 
n.C.) ; and in tlie “ Book of Poetry ” 
{Shi-Ki ny), in an ode of the 10th cent. 
B.C. The (3iinese seem to have adopted 
the use from the aborigines in the East 
and South ; and they extended the | 
system to tortoise-shell, and to other 
sliclls, the cowry remaining the unit. 
In 338 n,c., the Kin^^ of Tsin, the 
su])])ly of shells failing, supjiressed 
the cowry currency, and issued copper 
coin, already ado])ted in other States 
of (diina. The usurjiyr Wang Mang, 
who ruled a.d. 9-23, tried to revive 
the old systems, and issued rules in- 
stituting, in mhlitiou to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and 
Hve of smaller shells, the value of all 
based on the coimij, which was worth 
3 cHshjf' [(dowries were part of the 
tribute paid by the aborigines of 
Puanit to Metesouphis I, (xMafperOj 
Daum of Civ., ]». 427).] 

The cuiTemcy of cowries in India 
does not seem to be alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin author. It is men- 
tioned by Mas^idi (c.. 943), and their 
use for small change in the Indo- 
Ghinese countries is repeatedly spoken 
of by Marco Polo, wlio calls them 
poarcelitineSj the name by which this 
kind of shell was known in Italy 
(porcellam) and France. When the 
Mahominedans conquered Bengal, eiirly 
in the 13th century, they found the 
i>rdinary currency comi>o8ed exclusively 
of cowries, and in some remote districts 


, * Not© comintmicated by Professor Terrien do 
1* Couperie. 


this continued to the beginning of the 
last century. Thus, up to 1801, 
the whole revenue of the Silhet Dis- 
trict, amounting then to Rs. 250,000, 
was collected in these shells, but by 
1813 the whole was realised in specie. 
Interesting details in connection with 
this subject are given by the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, who was one of the 
early Ctolhictors of Silhet {Live^i of the 
Lindmys, iii. 170). 

The Sanskrit vocabulary called 
TrihDjddseaha (iii. 3, 206) makes 20 
htpardika (or kauns)==^ pam; and 
tins value seems to have been pretty 
conslant. The cowry table given by 
Mr. Liiidsiiy at Silliet, circa 1778, 
exactly agrees with that given by 
Milburu as in (Calcutta use in the 
beginning of last century, and u]) to 
1854 or thereabouts it continued to be 
the s^ime : 

4 kaiirin =1 yamht 
20 gaiida$~ \ pao 

jHii) —\(tm 

4 ilooA =1 kdhnn, or about ^ rupee. 

This gives about 5120 (dowries to the 
Hui)ee. We have not met with any 
denomination of currency in actual 
use below the cowry, hut it will be 
seen that, in a quotation from Mrs. 
Parkes, two smdi are indicated. It 
is, however, Hindu idiosyncracy to 
indulge in imaginary suhmultiples as 
well us imaginary multijiles. (See a 
parallel under LACK). 

In BfisOir, a secluded inland State 
between Orissii and the Godavery, in 
1870, th(‘ following was the ])revailing 
table of cowry currency, according to 
Sir W. HuiitePs (raxeftecr : 

28 hi aria — 1 horl 

12 boru duydfu 

12 dngdnU=l Riqiee, i.e. 2880 cowries. 

Here we may remark that both the 
pau in Bengal, and the duydnl in this 
secluded BasOir, were originally the 
names of pieces of money, though now 
in the resj>ec,tive localities they repre- 
sent only certain (piantities of cowriei, 
(For pa a, see inider FANAM; and as 
regards dagdnJ, see Hmvash Ratan 
Ktngs of JklhJ, ])p. 218 seq.). [“Up 
to 1865 hee-a or cowries were in use 
ill Siam ; the value of these was so 
small that from 800 to 1500 went to a 
fmng (7J cents.).” — Hallett, A Thousand 
Miles on an Elephant, p. 164. Mr. Gray 
has an interesting note on cowries in 
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liis ed. of Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
i. 236 seqq.’] 

Cowries were at one time imported 
into England in considerable tpianti- 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 
“For this purpose,” says Milburn, “they 
should be small, clean, and white, with 
a beautiful gloss” (i. 273). The duty 
on this importation was £53, 16.s‘. Zd. 
per cent, on the sale value, with ^ added 
for war-tax. In 1803, 1 418 cwt. were 
sold at the E. I. auctions, fetching 
£3,626 ; but after that few were sold 
at all. Ill the height of slave-trade, 
the great mart for (*owries was at 
Amsterdam, where there were snacious 
warehouses for tliem (see the Voyaijt’, 
&c., ([noted 1747). 


carry from Cairo consists of snails {caracoes) 
of the Twelve Thousand Islands.' He is 
speaking of the internal canivan-trade of 
Africa, and these snails must be cowries.*’] 

1564. “ At the Maldives ; “ Cowxies 
12,000 make one cvta ; and 4J cot as of 
average size weigh one t/uintaf ; the big ones 
something more.” — *i. yunn, 35. 

,, “In those isles . . . are corbun 
white little .shells which they call cauris.” — 
Castiiiiheda^ iv. 7. 

1.561. — “Which vessels or palm- 

wood boats from the Mai (lives) come loaded 
with coir and caury, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in such 
abundance that whole vessels are laden with 
them, and which make a great trade in 
liengala, where they are current as money.” 
— 1. i. 341. 

1586. — “ In Bengal are current those little 
! shells that are found in the islands of Mal- 


c. A.D. 943. — “Trading affairs are carritM I 
on with roirrifis which are the 

money of the country.”-— i. .38,5. 

c. 1020. — “These isles are divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of their 
chief products. The one jiro called Ihovu- 
Kamlha^ ‘ the l.slcs of the Cowries,* becau.'^o 
of the Cowries that they c<»llcct on the 
V)ranches of coco-trees [dan ted in the sea.” — 
Albirrml, in J. wl.'?., 8er. IV. tom. iv. 266. 

c. 1240. — “It hiis >)een narrated on this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] ia current in place of silver, 
the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of 
kauris. The Almighty mitigate his [mnish- 
ment [in hell] ! ” — Tahakat-uNaHiri, by 
Raverty, 655 seq. 

c. 1350. — “The money of the Ialander.s (of 
the Maldives) consists of cotf'ries (at-vnida’). 
They so style creatures which they collect iu 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only a white 
.shell remains. 100 of the.se shells arc called 
^iyddi, and 700 fat ; 12,000 they call kuUa ; 
and 100,000 hustu. Bargains are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 bxtsttl for a 
goW dinar. [This would be aV)out 40,000 for 
A rupee.] Sometimes the rate falls, and 12 
hustd are exchanged for a gold dinar. The 
islanders barter them to the people of Bengal 
for rice, for they also form the currency in 
use in that country. . . . These cowries 
serve also for barter with the negroes in 
their own land. I have seen them sold at 
Mali and Gugu [on the Niger] at the rate of 
1150 for a gold dinar.*’— /An liatuta, iv. 122. 

c. 1420. — man on whom I could rely 
assured me that he saw the people of one of 
the chief towns of the Said emidoy as cur- 
rency, in the purchase of low-priced articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt are 
known as w^a, just as people in Egypt use 
fals.*' — Makriziy S. de SacUf Chrest. Arabe, 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

[1510.— Mr. Whiteway writes ; “ fn an 
abstract of an unpublished letter of Albo- 
querque which was written about 1610, and 
abstracted in the following year, occurs this 
sentence; — ‘The merchandize which they 


I diva, called here COUlim, and in Portugal 
! Ihcio." — Sti.'iHfftt, in J)e (rtd>firnofisy 205. 

I [c. 1590. “Four k(»s from this is a well, 
i into which if the lK)ne of any animal he 
thrown it [»etrifie.s, like a cowrie shell, only 
.'^mailer.” — ed. Janrtt^ ii. 229.) 

c. 1610.-- “ Les niarchandises <iirils f>ortent 
lo plus .sonvent sont ces petito.s cc)(j[uille.s de.s 
Maldives, dont ils chargent tous les an.s 
grand nomhre de nauires. Oeux dus Mal- 
dives les a[»]>ell(snt Be///, et lesautrcs Indieiis 
Caury.” — I*nmrd de L((ki/, i. .517 ; see al»o 
[>. 165 ; [Raic. Soc. i. 438 ; also cornii. i. 78, 
157, 228, 236, 240, 250, 299 ; lioty is Singh. 
htdfa, a cowry], 

c. 1664. — “. . . la.stly, it (Indo.st.an) wants 
tho.se little Sea-corUnoi the Maldives, which 
serve for common ^C’oyne in lUnyate^ and in 
.some other I >laces. . . .” — Jitu'rnfr, K.T. 63 ; 
[ed. Constahh'y 204j. 

[c. 1665. — “The other small money con- 
sists of shells called Cowries, which htt;« 
the edges inverted, and they are not found 
in any other j>art of the world save only the 
Maidive Islands. . . , Close to the sea they 
give u|) to 80 for the paisa^ ij/nd that 
diminishes as you leave the sea, on account 
of carriage ; so that at Agra you receive but 
50 or .55 for the jpaisa ,'* — TaoemuiVy od. Bally 
i. 27 Seq.] 

1672. — “Cowreya, like sea-.shells, come 
from Siam, ‘and the Phili[)pine Islands,” — 
FryeTy 86 . 

1683.—“ The Ship Britannia— from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived before the Factory 
... at their first going ashore, their first 
salutation from the natives was a shower 
of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Men were wounded, which made them 
immediately return on Ixmrd, and by ye 
mouths of their Guns forceci them to a 
comply anco, and permission to load what 
Cowries they would at Markett Price ; so 
that in a few days time they sett sayle 
from thence for Surrat with above 60 Tuna 
of Cowles .”— IHaryy July 1 ; [Hak. 

1705.—“. . • Coris, qui sont des petits 
coquillagos,”— /><u7/ter, 246. 
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1727.— “The Qouries are caught bv 
])utting Branches of Cocoa-nut trees with 
their Leaves on, into the Sea, and in five 
or six Months the little Shell-fish stick to 
those leaves in Clusters, which they take 
off, and digging Pits in the Sand, put them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or three Years in the Pit, that the Fish 
may putrefy, and then they bike them 
out of the Pit, and barter them for Rice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which Shipping brii^ 
from BaUasore in Orisa near Bengal, in 
which Countries Couries pass for Money 
from 2500 to 3000* for a Rupee, or half a 
(Vown Mngliah.'* — -*1. HamUtun led. 1744]. 
i. 349. 

1747.— “ Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cowries wt)uld purchase a carg<j of five or 
six hundred Negroes; but those lucrative 
times are now no more ; and the Negroes 
now set such a value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing as having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

“As payments of this kind of s]>ecie are 
.attended with soijne intricacy, the Xegr(»es, 
though so simple as b') sell one another for 
shells, have contrived a kind of copper 
vessel, holding exactly KIS pounds which is 
a groat dismutch to businesh.” — A to 

th' hi, of Vrgfon oti hoard <i Dutch Did toman 
in the gear 1747, &c. kc. Written by a 
Dutch (Tontleman. Transl. kc. IxuKion, 
1754, pp .21 scq. 

1749.— “The only Trade they deal in is 
Cowries (or BlackanuKir’s Teeth as they 
call thorn in England), the King’s sole 
Property, which the sea throws uj) in great 
abundance.”—- r/o; Bomtmentt Vttffogt to 
Boinbay^ by Philahthcs (17.50), p. 52, 

1753. — “Our Hon’ble plasters having ex- 
l»rossly directed ten tons of couries t«> be 
laden in each of their ships homeward 
bound, wo ordered the Secretary to prepare 
a protest against Captiiin (.'ooko for refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non.” — In Long^ 41. 

1762. — “The trade of the .salt and hnttii 
(rood inj:.he Chucla of Sillett, has for a long 
time been granted to mo, in consideration 
of which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 caouns * 
of cowries. . . — Native Letter to Nabob, 

in Van iSittarty i. 203. 

1770. — . , millions of millions of lircs, 
pounds, rupees, and cowries.”—//. Walpole's 
Lettersy V. 421. ^ 

1780. — “We are informed that a (Jopper 
Coinage is now on the Carjiet ... it will be 
of the greatest utility to the Public, and 
will totally abolish the tnide of Cowries, 
which for a long time has formed so exten- 
sive a field for deception and fraud. A 
greviance {sic) the poor has long groan’d 
xmAerf^Uich/HBeTigal GazettCy April 29. 

1786. — In a Calcutta Gazette the rates 
of payment at Pultah Ferry are stated in 
Rupees, Annas, Punsy and Gundas (he. 
of Oowrietty see above). — In SetoH’Karry i. 


* K^an, see above stl 280 cowries. 


1791. — “Notice is hereby given, that on 
or before the 1st November next, sealed pro- 
posals of Contract for the remittance in 
Dacca of the cowries received on account 
of the Revenues of Sylhet . . . will 1^ 
received at the Ofiice of the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. . . . All persons 
who may deliver in propr^sals, arc desired 
to specify the rates per cowan or cowans of 
cowries (see kdhan above) at which they 
wall engage to make the remittance pro- 
posed . ” — In Set on -Kair, ii . 53 . 

1803. — “I will continue to pay, without 
demur, to the said Government, as my 
annual peshkush or tribute, 12,000 kdhmis of 
cowries in three instalments, as .specified 
herein below '.” — Treaty Engagement by the 
Rajah of Kittii Keonghur, a Tributary 
salx)rdinatc to C^uttack, 16th December, 
1803. 

1833.— “May 1st. Notice was given in 
' the Supreme (’ourt that Messrs. Gould and 
; ( 'ampbell would pay a dividend at the rate 
! of nine gondahsy one cowrie, one ai wg, and 
eighteen teel, in every sicca rupee, on and 
after the 1st of .lune. A curious dividend, 
not (juite a farthing in the rupee !”* — The 
Ptlgrini (by Fanny Purkes), i. 273. 

c. 1865. — “ Stri]» him stark naked, and 
ca.st him upon a desert island, and ho would 
manage to play heads and tails for cowries 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not 
to bo found.” — Zetda's EWtitufy ch. iv. 

1883.-- “ Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
tw'o inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell, 
walking a rock, w'ith its red fleshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
w’ith chenille fringe.” — Letter (of Miss 
North’s) Stgchelle Islands^ in Pall Mall 
(iazetUy Jan. 21, 1884. 

COWRY, s. Used in S. India for 
tile yoke to curry burdens, the Bangy 
((.[.V.) of N. Inaia. In Tamil, &c., 
kavadiy [/caru, ‘to carry on tlie shoulder,’ 
tadiy 'pole’]. 

fl853. — “Cowrie liaskets ... a circular 
ratlin Ixisket, wdth a conical top, covered 
with green oil -cloth, and secured l>y a brass 
mdlock. Old Forest Jtangery 

3rd ed. 178.] 

COWTAILS,s. The name formerly 
in ordinary use for wlmt we now more 
eujdioniousl y aill chowries (<i.v.). 

c. 1664. — “These Elephants have th<fn 
also . . . certain Cow-tails of the great 
T-iltety white and very dear, hanging at their 


* A Kdg would seem hert^ to be equivalent to J 
of a cowry. Wilson, with (?) as to its origin [per- 
haps P. kdkf ‘minute'], explains it as small 
division of money of account, less than a gantpat of 
Kauris.” Til is properly the sesamum seed) ap- 
plied in BeiiKal, Wilson says, “in account to of 
a kauri.” Tlio Table would probably thus run; 
20 tUsil kdgy Akdg^l kanriy and so forth. And 1 
rupees»409,000 til ! 
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Ears like great Must4u;hoes. . . — Berixier. 

E,T., 84 ; led. Cmi»tahU, 261]. 

1665. — “Now that this King of the 
(ireat Tibet knows, that Avrmg-Zi^he is at 
AWMftW’e, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Presents of the Countrey, as Chrystal, and 
those dear White Cow-tails. . . 

165 ; [ed. Constable^ 422]. 

1774. — “To send one or more pair of the 
cattle which bear what are called cowtails.” 
— Warren Hastings^ Instruction to Bogle, in 
Markham* s Tibet^ 8. 

„ “There are i>lenty of cowtailed 
cows (!), but the weather is to<j hot for them 
to go to Bengal.”- -Bo/yA’, Ibid. 52. ‘CJow- 
ttiiled cows’ seem analogous to the ‘dis- 
mounted mounted infantry ’ of whom we 
have recently heard in the Suakin campaign. 

1784. — In a ‘ List of Imj^rts probable 
from Tibet,’ we tiiul “Cow Tails.”— In tkton- 
Kan\ i. 4. 

„ “ From the northern mountains 

are imported a number of articles of com- 
merce, . . . 'I'he principal . . , are . . . 
musk, cowtails, honey. . . — U (oil win* s 
Aijerji Akbery (cd. 1800) ii. 17 ; [od. Janrtt, 
ii.*1721. 

GBAN, s. Pers. knhi. A modern 
Persian silver coiti, worth about a franc, 
being tlie tenth i)art of a Tomaun. 

1880. — “ A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule- 
teer. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
w'hich jingled pleasantly as they were placed 
on the ground. The sacks were afterwards 
ojKjned in my presence, and contained no 
less than 65,000 silver krans. The ono 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.” — MS. Letter from Col. Jiatevtan- 
Cfuimpainy lt,E. 

[1891. — “T on my arrival tok my ser- 
vants* accounts in tumaiinvS and kerans, 
afterwards in kerans and shaies, and at last 
in kmins and puls.” — 117//*, Land of the 
Idm, 63.] 

OBANOHEE, s. Beiig. H. Icardn- 
chl. This appears peculiar to Cal- 
cutta, rimt the word is also used in 
N. India]. A kind of ricketty and 
sordid carriage resembling, as Bp. 
Heber says btdow, the skeleton of an 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 
(whicli no doubt was the model), 
drawn by wretched ponies, harnessed 
with rope, and standing for native 
hire in various parts of the city. 

1823.—“, . . a considerable number of 
* caranchiea,’ or native carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney coaches in our own 
* country. **—i/e6<;7-, i. 28 (ed. 1844). 


1834. — “ As Lady Wroughton guided her 
horse through the crowd to the right, a 
kuranchy, or hackney-coach, suddenly 
passed her at full sjieed.” — The Baboo, i. 


CBANGANOBE, n.p. Pi'operly 
(according to Dr. Gundert), Kodunfilur, 
more generally Kodniigalur; [the Afadivw 
(r/oss. gives Mai. Kotamiallnr^kotaf west* 
kovil, ‘])alace.,’ tlr, ‘village An ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identiail with 
the Milyiri'kkodu of an ancient copper- 
plate iiiscriidion,* with tlie Mou^pis of 
Ptolemv^s Tables and the Perijilus, and 
with tlie Mnrdris yrimimi eiwporimh^ 
Indine of Pliny (Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26) 
[see Logan, Malabar, i. 80]. “The tra- 
ditirins of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of tbe Kerala Vlpatti (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodungalur tbe residence of the Peru- 
infils (aiK'ient sovereigns of Malabar), 
and tbe tirst resort of Western sbijiping’^ 
(Dr. Gundert in Madras Joimial, vol. 
xiii. p. 120). It was apparently the 
earliest settlement of JeAv and Christian 
immigrants. It is ]>romiuent in all 
the earlier narratives of tbe 16tli 
century, esjiecially in connection with 
the Malabar C-bristians ; and it was 
tbe site of one of tbe seven eburcbes 
allegeil in tbe legends of tbe latter 
to have been founaed by St. Thomas. t 
(’rangaiior was already in decay when 
the Portuguese arrived. They eventu- 
ally established themselves there with 
a strong fort (1523), which tbe Dutch 
took from tliem in 1662, Tins fort 
was dismantled by Tippoo\s troops in 
1790, and there is now hardly a traiie 
left of it. in Baldaeus (Malalar und 
Ooro'iiumdel, ]>. 109, Germ, ed.) there 
are several good views of Cranganore 
as it stood in the 17th century. [See 
SHINKALI.] 

c. 774. A.n. — “Wo have given as eternal 
posse.s8ion to Iravi Corttan, the lord of tlio 
town, the brokerage and due customs . , , 
namely within the river-mouth of Codaa^- 
lUT .” — Copper Charter, see Madr, wii. 

And for the date of the inscription, BvtmU, 
in hid. Antiq. iii. 315. 

(Before 1500, see as in above quotation, 
p. 334.). — “ I Krveh Barmen . . . sitting this 
day in Canganlir. ...” {Madras Jourml, 
xiii. pt. ii. p. 12). This is from an old Hebrew 



* See Madras Journal, xiii. 127. 
t InU. Ant. iii. 309. 
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king ... Sri Bhaskara Kavi Varman . . . 
on the day when he was pleased to sit in 
Muyiri-kdau. . . .’’—thus identifying iifwjKW 
or MuzirU with Cranganore, an identification 
afterwards verified by tradition ascertained 
on the spot by Dr. Burnell. 

1498. — ** ^orongoUz belon^ijs to the Chris- 
tians, and the king is a Chnstian ; it is 8 
days distant from (’alecut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 fighting 
men ; here is mnch pepjKjr. , . — ftotciro 
de Vaseo da Oamuy 108. 

J603. — “Nostra auteni regio in qua Chris- 
tiani commorantur Malabar appollatur, 
habot(|ue xx circiter urbos, quarum tres 
celebres sunt ot firmai, Caro^oly, Palor^ 
et Golom^ et alia* illis proxinua sunt.” - 
Letter of JSnUyrkui Hishupn on mission to 
India, in dwmaii/, iii. 594. 

1516.— “. . . a place called Crongolor, 
belonging to the King of (Jiilicut . . . there 
live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
■Jews, and (-hristiun.s of the <loctrine of St. 
Thomas.”- Jiarima, 1,54. 

c. 1535.— “ Crancanor fu .antichamente 
honorata, e Imon jK)rto, tion molie genti . . . 
la cittk 0 grande, ed honorabi con grit traf- 
fico, auati cbc si facesso (/‘oohin, co la venuta 
di Portoghcsi, nubile . Sownufrio (h'liegni^ 
^c. Hamusio, i. f. 332^'. 

1654.— “ Item . . . paid for the mainte- 
nance of the boys in the (Villoge, uhich is 
kept in Cranguanor, by charter of the King 
our Ixird, annually TOO 000 . . .”™N. 

JiotefhOf Toinboy kc., 27. 

c. 1570. — “. . . prior to the introduction 
of Islamism into thi.s country, a party of 
tIewB and Christians had found their way to 
a city of Malabar cnllefl Cadungaloor.’' - 
Tohfat-xil’Mujah kleen , 47 . 

1572.— 

“ A hum Cochin, e a outro Cananor, 

A qual Chale, a (ju.al a ilha da pinienta, 

A qual Coulao, a (pial M Cranganor, 

E 08 mais, a quern o mais serve e con- 
ten^. ...” Cavioes, vii. 35. 

1614. — “The Groat Samorine’s Deputy 
ssame alioord . , . and . , . earnestly jier- 
«uaded vs to stay a day or two, till he might 
send to the Samorine, then at Crangelor, be- 
sieging a Castle of the Portugals.”— /Vy^>w, 
in y^arc/ww, i. .531. 

c. 1806. — “ In like manner the Jews 
*r,'Of Kranghfr (Cranganore), observing the 
weakness of the Sdmuri . . . made a great 
many Mahomedans drink the cup of mar- 
tyrdom. . . .” — MuhahlMU J\h6ii (writing of 
events in 16th century), in A7//n<, viii. 388. 

OBANNT.s. Ill Bengal commonly 
med for a clerk writing Plnglish, anJi 
thence vulgarly applied genericallv to 
the Eaat Indians, or half-caste class, 
troni among whom English copyiste 
chiefly recruited. The original is 
Hmd. kardni, ktrMj which Wilson 
"derives from Skt* karan, ‘a doer.* 
6 
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\ Karana is also the name of one of 
! the (so - called) mixt castes of the 
Hindus, sprung from a Sudra mother 
and Vaisya father, or (according to 
some) from a pure Kshatriya mother 
by a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. The occupation of the mem- 
bers of this mixt caste is that of 
writers and accountants ; [see RisleUy 
Tribes and Castes of Betigaly i. 424 seqq\ 

The word was yjrobably at one time 
ap])lied by natives to the junior mem- 
i)ers of the Covenanted Civil Service 
Writers,” a.s they ^vere designated. 
See tlie ([notations from the 
MiUaqheri/n ” and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
“Writers’ Buildings” in (Meutta, 
wheni tboN(» young gentlemen were 
at one time quartered (a range ot* 
ajjartiiKMits which has now been trans- 
figured into a s])]endid series of public 
offices, but, wisely, has been kept to 
its old name), was known to the iiativt»s 
as Kardnl kl Bdrik. 

c. 13.50.— “They have the custom that 
when a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, 
the slaves of the Sultiui . . . carry with 
them complete suits . . . forthe Babhan or 
.ski[)j)er, and for the kir&nl, who is the ship’s 
clerk.” Jim JiafnUi^ ii. 198. 

,, “’rho second day after our ar- 
rival .‘it the [Hirt of Kailukari, the piincess 
e.scorte(i the 'naichoddh (or skipper), the ki- 
rftni, or clerk, . . iv. 250. 

c. 1.590. -“The Karrini is a writer who 
keoi>s the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out the water to the passengers .” — Ala 
{tiIovhmat\n\ i. 280. 

c. 1610. — “Le Secretaire s’npello carans 
. . ."—Pifrard de i. 152; [Hak. Soc. 

i. 214]. 

[1611.—“ Doubt you not but it is too true, 
fu)w.soevor the Cranny Hatters you with 
better lu>pes.” — lianvers^ LetterSf i. 117, and 
see also i. 190. 

[1684. — “Ye Noceda and Cranee.’* — 
Priiujhy Biartj of Ft. i<f, DVoryr, iii. 111.] 

c. 1781. — “The gentlemen likewise, other 
than the Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de- 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge ; but the 
whole of thorn collectively are called 
CarraniB.”-"*^*V Matcuiheriny ii. 543. 

1793. —“But, as Gay has it, example gains 
where precept fails. As an encouragement 
therefore to my brother crannies, 1 will offer 
an instance or two, which are remembered as 
o(?d Company’s mkes.”— Btjyd, The 
ndim Observer^ 42. 

1810.— “The Granny, or clerk, may bo 
cither a native Armenian, a native Portu- 
guese, ora Bengallee.”-~ir?7^mwM0», V. M, . 
1 . 209. 
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1884. — ** Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Cramy will write your evidence, 
Captain Forrester .^’ — The BahoOf i, 311 

It is curious to find tins word ex- 
plained by an old French writer, in 
almost the modern applicati(3n to Fast 
Indians. This shows that the word 
was used at Goa in some thing of its 
Hindu sense of one of inixt hlood. 

1653, — “ Les karanes sent euffondroz d’vn 
Mestis, et d’vne Indicniie, losquoks sunt 
uliaustres. Ce mot de Karanea vient a mon 
advis de Kara, qui en Turq la terre, 

ou bien la couleur noire, comme si Ton vou- 
loit dire par karanes los enfans du pais, ou 
bien les noirs : ils ont les mesmes aduantages 
dans leur professions quo les autres Mestis.” 
— l)e la Boullaye-le-i/ouz, ed. 1657, p. 226. 
Compare in ^l. Polo, Bk. I., ch. 18, his 
statement about the Caraonas, and note 
thereon. 

OBAPE, s. This is no Oriental 
word, though crape comes from China. 
It is the French rrSpe, i.e. crespe, Lat. 
cri^u.% meaning frizzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is gi\'en in a 
16th century quotation by Littre, it is 
probable that the name was first ap- 
plied to a European texture. [Its use 
111 English dates from 1633, according 
to the N.E.11] 

I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere — 

Some narrowy crapes of C-hina silk, 

Like wrinkled skins, or scalded milk.” 

O. ir. Holmes, ^ CotUentmeul.' 

CREASE, CRIS, &c., s. A kind 

of dagger, which is the character- 
istic weapon of the Malay nations ; 
from the Javanese name of tlie wea])on, 
adopted in Malay, kris^ kins, or kres 
(seeFavre, Diet. Javanais-Fmngaisy 1375, 
Crawftcrd\H Malay Diet, s.v., Jansz, 
JavaanschrNederL Woorde7ibo(^c, 202). 
The word has been gentiralised, and 
is often applied to analogous weapons 
of other nations, as *au Arab crease.,^ 
&c. It seems probable tliat the H. 
word kirich, applied to a straight 
sword, and now almost specifically to 
a sword of European make, is identical 
with the Malay word kris. Hee the 
form of the latter word in Barbosa, 
almost exactly kirich. Perhaps Turki 
kiltch is the original. [Platts gives 
Skt. kriti, ‘ a sort of knife or dagger/] 
If Reinaud is right in his translation 
of the Arab Relatiom of the 9th and 
10th centuries, in correcting a reading, 
Otherwise unintelligible, to Mm, we 


shall have a very early adoption of 
this word by Western travellers. It 
occurs, however, in a passage relating 
to Ceylon. 

c. 910, — Formerly it was common enough 
to see in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasping in his hand 
a khri, i.e. a dagger peculiar to the 
country, of admirable make, and sharpened 
to the finest edge, 'fho* man would lay 
hantls on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that he found, take him by the throat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, and 
finally drag him outside of the town. . , 
Helatiov, kc., jHir Rrbuiud, i>. 156; and see 
Arabic text, p. 120, near both)m. 

It is curious to find the cris {id<)])ted 
by Alboquer([ue as a piece of state 
costume. When be received the am- 
bas.siidf>rs of Sheikli Ismael, i.e. the 
Shah of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at Ormuz, 
we rcjad : 

1515. — “For their reception there was 
prepared a dais of three steps . . . which 
w'as covered with carpets, and the (Tovemor 
seated thereon in a decf)rated chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and surcoat of black damask, 
with his collar, and his golden cris, os I 
described before, and with his big, lung 
snow-white beard ; and at the back of the 
dais the capUiins and gentlemen, hand- 
somely attired, with their swords girt, azid 
behind them their pfiges with larices and 
targets, and all uncovered. ii. 
423. 

The jKzrtrait of Albuquerque in the lat 
vol. of Mr. Birch's /I Vanslation of the Com- 
mentaries, realises the snow-white l)eard, 
tunic, and black surcoat, but the cris is 
missing. [The Malay Creese is referred to 
in hi. 85.] 

1516. — “They arc girt with belts, and 

carry daggers in their waists, wrought with 
rich "inlaid work, these they call querix." — 
Barbosa, 193. ^ 

1552. — “And the quartermaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld the son of 
Timuta nija to be standing over the Captain 
Major with a cris half drawn.”— CltwianWo, 
ii. 363. 

1572.- 

. assentada 

Jill no greraio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 

Opulenta Malaca norneada ! 

As settas venenosas quo fizeste ! 

Os crises, com quo ja te vojo armada. . « 
Canutes, x. 44. 

By Burton : 

“ . , . so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence they ris^ 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight ! 

The poysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

the krises thirsting, as 1 see, for fight. 

1580. — A vocabulary of “Wordes of the 
naturall language of laua ” in the voyage of 
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Sir Fr. Drake, has Cricke, ‘a dagger/— 
Hakl. iv. 246. 

[1684. — ‘‘Crise.” See quotation under A 

ifftiCB:.] 

1686-88. — “The custom is that whenever 
the King [of Java) doth dio . . . the wivoa 
of the said King . . . every one with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger they call 
a crese, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to the heart.”— in 
HakL iv. 3:17. 


Also in BraddeVs Abstract of the S'^ara 
Malayu : 

“He was in consequence creased at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis- 
appeared miraculously .” — SUara Malayu. in 

Ind. Arch. v. 318. 

CBEDEBE, DEL. An old men^n- 
tile term. 


1591. — “Furthermore T enjoin and <»rdcr 
in the name of our said Lord . . . that no 
servant go armed whether it be with stsvves 
or daggers, or crisses.” — Procl. «)f Vi^rroy 
Mathuoi d'Alfhtquerf/iff in Archir. Port. 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 325. 

1698. — “In the Western part of the Island 
(Sumatra) is Manancabo where they make 
Poinynrds, which in India are called Cryses, 
which are very well accounted and esteemed 
of.” — Lhufchoten, :33 ; [with some slight dif- 
ferences of rending, llak. Soc. i. llOj. 

1602. — “. . . (’hinesischo Dolehcn, so sie 
Cris nennen.”— y/wA'f/wif, i. 33. 

c. 1610. — “Ceux-lJl ont d’ordinnire h lour 
cost^ vn poignard onde qui .s’apello cria, ct 
qui vient d’Achon on Sumatra, do laua, et 
de la Chine ,” — Pyrarddc i. 121 ; Hlak. 

Soc. i. 164] ; also see ii. 101 ; [ii. 162, lYOj. 

16:i4. — “ Malayo.s crises, Arabesalfange.*^.” 
— Mafaca Conquhtada, ix. 32. 

1686. — “The Cresset is a small thing like 
a Baggonet which they always wear in War 
*tr Peace, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to the poorest or meanest perstm.” — 
Dam pier ^ i. 337. • 


1690.— “And as the Japanners ... rip 
ujj^thoir Bowels with a Cric. . . .” — Oeington^ 


1727. — “A Page of twelve Years of Age 
. . . (said) that he would shew him the W’ay 
to die, and with that he t(X)k a Cress, 
and ran himself through the body.”--.!. 
Uamilton, ii. 99 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 98 j. 

1770. — “The people never go without a 
poniard which they call cris.”— ifaywa/ 
(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

c. 1850-60. — “ITioy (the English) chow 
hashish, cut themselves with poisoned 
creases . . . taste every poison, buy every 
secret.” — Emerson, English Traits [ed. 1866, 
ii. 59], 


The Portuguese also formed a word 
crisada, a blow with a cris (see Cas^ 
tanheda, in. 379). And in English we 
find a verb to ‘ crease * ; see in Furchas, 
i. 632, and this ; 

» 

1604. — “This Boyhog we tortured not, 
because of his confession, but orysdd him.”— 
Scot's Discourse of lava, in Purchas, i. 175. 

[1704.— “At which our people . . . were 
» 08 t of them ersesed.^— Fvfe, Hedges' 
Diary, Hak. Soo. ii. ocoxxxvii.] 


1813. — “Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
re9ix)n8ibility of persons to whom goods 
were s<:>ld — commission J per cent.” — Mil' 
hum, i. 235. 


CBEOLE, s. This word is never 
\med by the English in India, though 
the mistake is sometimes made in 
England of su])posing it to he an 
Anglo-Indian term. The original, so 
far as we can learn, is Span, criollo, a 
word of uncertain etymology, whence 
tile French creole, a person of European 
blood but colonial birth. See Skeat, 
who concludes that criollo is a negro 
i!orruption of criadillo, dim. of criado, 
and is— kittle nursling.* Criados, 
criadas, according to Pyrard de Laval, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 89 seq.] were used at 
(roa for male and female servants. 
And see the passage (pioted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where the 
words ‘apparel and servants* are in 
the original Hodo o fato e criados.* 


1782. — “ Mr. Macintosh being the son of 
a Scotch Planter by a French Creole, of one 
of the West India Islands, is as swarthy and 
ill-l(H>kmg a man as is to be seen on the 
Portuguese Walk on the R<.)yal Exchange.” 
— Price s Observations, &c. in Price's Tracts, 
i. 9. 


CBOCODILE, s. This word is 
stddom used in India ; alligator (q.v.) 
Iieing the term almost invariably em- 
j)loyed. 

c. 1328. — “There bo also coquodrilee, 
which are vulgarly called cakatix [Lat. 
calratrir, ‘a cockatrice’]. . . . These ani- 
mals be like lizards, and have a tail stretched 
over all like unto a lizard’s,” &c. — Friar 
Joidanus, p. 19. 

1590.— “One Crocodile was so huge and 
greedy that he devoured an Alihatnha, that 
is a chained company of eight or nine slaves ; 
but the indigestible Iron paid him his wages, 
and murthered the murtberor.”— .dacMW 
B<ittel (West Africa), in Purchas, ii. 985. 

[1870.—“. . . I have been compelled to 
amputate the limbs of persons seized by 
crocodiles [Mugger). . . . The Alligator 
[gjiarial) sometimes devours children. . . T * — 
Ohevers, Med. Jurispr, in India, 866 if}.]. 
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OltOBE, s. One hundred lakhs^ Le. 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling. It 
had once been a good deal more, and 
has now been for some years a good 
deal less. The H. is karor^ Skt. koH. 

c. 1316. — “Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma'bar, enjoyed a highly i)r<)sperc»iis life. . , . 
His coffers were replete with wealth, inso- 
much that in the city of MardI (Madura) 
there were 1200 crores of gold dcixjssited, 
every crore being equal to a thousiind laks, 
and every lak to one hundrerl thoustinci 
dinars.” — in KHiot, in. N.B. — 
The reading of the word cnn-e is however 
doubtful here (see note by Elliot in loco). 
In any case the value of crore is misstated by 
Wassaf. 

c. 1343. — “They told me that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (Daulatabud) for 17 karOr . . . 
as for the karGr it is equivalent to 100 hih% 
and the lak to 100,000 dinars.” — Ihti Uafutay 
iv. 49. 

c. 1350. — “ In the course of throe years he 
had misappropriated about a kror of fankaa 
from the revenue.” — Zid-nddlH-Jianu^ in 
kCllioti iii. 247. 

c. 1590. — “Zealous and upright men were 
put in charge of the revenues, each over one 
KrOr of dams.” _ (These, it apjiears, were 
called kr6ri8.)--.din-t-u4A;6ar/, i. 13. 

1609. — “The King’s yeerely Income of 
his Crowne liand is fiftie Crou of JinpiaSy 
every Crou is an hundred Lerkcs, and every 
Lecke is an hundred thousand Itopias .** — 
Hawkins^ in Purcha.% i. 216. 

1628. — “The revenue of all the territr>ries 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Royal registers, to six arbs 
and thirty krors of dartic. One arh is equal 
to a hundred krors (a kror being ten millions) 
and a hundred Krors of are equivalent 
to two krors and fifty lacs of rupees.” — 
Mtdvam^nad Sharif Uanafi^ in Elliot^ vii. 138. 

1690. — “The Nabob or Governour of Bewjal 
was reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty CouroUB of Roupies: A 
kouron is an hundred thousand lacks.” — 
Ovington, 189. 

1757. — consideration of the losses 
which the Enjglish Company have sustained 
... I will give them one orore of rupees.” 
ii. 162 (ed. 1803). 

c. 1785. — “The revenues of the city of 
Dacca, once the capital of Bengal, at a low 
estimation amount annually to two kherore.” 
— Oarracedxilxs Lift of Clive^ i. 172. 

1797. — “An Englishman, for H. E.’s 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro- 
pean diversion of a race in sacks by old 
women: the Nabob was delighted beyond 
measure, and declared that though he had 
flpe^t a orore of rupees ... in procuring 
amusement, he had never found one so 
pleasing to hmn**^TelgnvmUk, Mm. i. 407. 


1879.-- 

“ ‘Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 
gates.’ 

Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 
Prince ! 

And next King BimbasfLra’s realm, and 
then 

The vast flat world with crores on croree 
of folk.* ” 

Sir E. Ar7iofdf The Light of Aria, iii. 

[CEORI, s. “The possessor or col- 
lector of a kror, or ten millions, of 
any ^ven kind of money ; it was 
especially applied as an official desig- 
i nation, under the Mohammedan goveiai- 
nient, to a (iollector of revenue to the 
extent of a kror of dams, or 250,000 
ni]»ee.s, wlio was also at various times 
I invested with tlie general auperin- 
j teiideiice of the lands in his district, 

I and the charge of the police.” (JFilson.) 

! [c. 1.690. — Sec quctfition under CRORE. 

[1675. — “ Nor does this exempt them 
from pishcctshin^ the Nabob’s Cwwry or 
Governour;” — lalCy Hedges' Diary y Hak. 
Soc. ii. ccxxxix.] 

[CEOTCHEY, KUEACHER 

])roperJy Karachi y the sea-i»ort and 
<‘Iiief town of tlie province of Sind, 
which in a creation oi the British rule, 
no town appearing to have existed on 
the site ]»eiore 1725. In As Suyuti’s 
History of the Caliphs (E.T. p. 229) the 
ca]>ture of Kirakh or Kiraj is men- 
tioned. Sir H. M. Elliot tliinks that 
this ]>lace Wc'us pro])ably sitiiatod in if 
not named from Kachh. Jarrett (Afw, 
ii. 344, noto) supposes tliis to 1^ 
Karachi, which Elliot identified with 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, accord- 
ing to (hirtiiis, dwelt the Arabioi oi\ 
Arabibii. The harbour of Karachi was 
possibly the Porus Alexandri, where 
Nearchus was detained by the monsoon 
for twenty-four days (see McCrindle^ 
Ancient India^ 167, 262). « 

(1812.—“ From Crotchey to Cape Monze 
the people call themselves Balouches.” — 
Morier, Journey through Persiay p. 5. 

[1839. — “. . . ^ices of aU kinds, which 
are carried from Eimbay ... to Koratobea 
or other ports in Sind,” — Mlphim^ont's 
Caubuly i. 384.] 

# 

OEOW-PHEASANT, «. The 

popular Anglo-Indian name of a some* 
what ignolie bird (Fam. CucuUdm\ 
common all over the plaixis of Ikidi^ 
in Burma, and the Iwands, viz. Cbtt- 
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tro^ rufipennisy Illiger. It is held in 
Inma to give omens. 

1878.— ** The orow-pheasant stalks past 
with his chestnut wings drooping by his 
side.” — Phil. Rohimon^ In My Indian 
OaideUf 7. 

1883. — ** There is that ungainly object the 
coucalf orow-pheasant) jungle-crow, or what- 
ever else you like to call the miscellaneous 
thing, as it clambers through a creeper-laden 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wings and 
makes a slow voyage to the next tree. To 
judge by its appearance only it might be a 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seems to have been liorrowed from a black- 
faced monkey.*’— Trib(>A on my Frontier^ 155. 

*'OUBEB, s. The fruit of the Pi'per 
Cubeba^ a climbing shrub of the Malay 
region. [Its Hind, name kahdb cMni 
marks its im])ortation from the East 
by Chinese merchants.] Tht*, word and 
articles were well known in Euroiie 
in the Middle Ages, the former being 
taken directly from the Arab, kahdbah. 
It was used as a spice like other 
peppers, though less common. The 
importation into Euroj>e had become 
inhnitesimal, when it revived in last 
century, owing to the, medicinal power 
of the article having become known to 
our medical othcers during the British 
occupation of Java (1811-16). Several 
particulars of interest wdll be found in 
Hanhurtf and Fliickiijer^n Pharmacog. 
526, and in the notes <o Marco Polo, ii. 
380. 

c. 943. — “The territories of this Prince 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts 
of spices and aromatics. . . . The oxix)rts 
are camphor, lign-aloos, clove, sandal -wood, 
hetol-nut, nutmeg, canlamom, cubeb (a/- 
kabdba^). . . — McuffuHf i. 341 sf>q. 

13th cent. — 

“ Theo canol and the licoris 

And Hwete savoury meynto I wis, 

Theo gilofre, quyoibe and mace. ...” 

King A femundn'^ in ^y^>b(r*^< Metr. 

Itom,^ i. 279. 

1298. — “This Island (Java) is of surpass- 
ing wealth, prMucing black pepper, nutmegs, 
spikenard, galingale, cubebs, cloves. ...” 
— Marco PoiOf ii. 254. 

c. 1328. — “There too (in ./at/a) are pro- 
duced oubebs, and nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other finest spices except pepper.” — 
Friar Jordq,nxi»y 31. 

c. 1340. — “ The foUoteing are sold by th^ 
Raw silk ; safiTron ; clove-stalks and 
doves ; oubabi ; lign-aloes. . . .” — Pegolotti^ 
in CftOiay, 4tc., p. 805. 

, ti ** Cubebs are of two kinds, i.e. 
domestic and wild, And both should be 
wtiie and light, and of good smell ; and the 
domestic are known from the wild in this 


way, tiiat the former are a little more blown 
than the wild ; also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened underneath like flattened buttons.” 
— Pegofotti, in Cathay^ Ac. ; in orig. 374 seg. 

c. 1390. — “Take fresh pork, seethe it, 
chop it small, and grind it well ; put to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole.” — 
Recipe in WngJd’s Dorrmtk A/a?/aerj», 350. 

1563. — “/t. Let us talk of cubebs; al- 
though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
Uvse them alone, and only in compounds. 

“ O. ’Tis not so in India ; on the contrary 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wine . . . and in their native region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for coldness 
of stomach ; you may believe me they hold 
them for a very great medicine.” — Worcia, 
f. 80-80/«. 

1572. — “The Indian physicians use 
Cubebs as cordials for the stomach. . . .” — 
Acosta^ p. 138, 

1612. — “Cubebs, the pound . . . xvi. s.” 
— Rates and Valued iomi (Scotland). 

1874. In a list of drugs to be sold in 
the . . . city of Ulm, A.D. 1596, cubebs are 
mentioned . . . the price for half an ounce 
being 8 hreuzers.**—}Ianb. <k Fl^'k. 527. 

CUBEEB BUBB, n.p. This was a 
famous banyan-tree on an island of 
llie Nei’hiidda, some 12 lu. N.E. of 
Baroith, and a favourite resort of the 
English there in the 18th century. It 
is (lescrihed by Forbes in his Or. Mem. 
i. 28 ; [2nd ed. i. 16, and in Pandurang 
llari^ e<l. 1873, ii. 137 seqa.]. Forbes 
says that it was thus called by the 
Hindus in memory of a favourite 
sfiint (no doubt EAbir). Possibly, how- 
ever, the name was merely tlie Ar. 
kahir^ ‘great,^ given hy some Mahom- 
medan, and misinterpreted into an 
allusion to the sectarian leader. 

[1623. — “On an other side of the city, but 
out of the circuit of tlie houses, in an o^n 
lace, is seen a great and fair tree, of that 
ind which 1 saw in the sea coasts of Persii^ 
near Ormuz, called there Lul. but here Ber.* 
-P.*'deUu Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 35. Mr. Grey 
identifie.s this with the CUBEERBUBB] 

1818. — “ The popular tradition among tho 
Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubear, having cleaned his teeth, 
08 is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, and became what it now is.”— Copioiwl, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 290. 

0U0UYA,CU0nYADA,s. Aetj 

of alarm or warning ; Malayal. 

‘to cry out’; not used by English, 
but found among Portuguese wmtersi 
who formed cucuyada frotn the native 
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wor<f, as they did Crisada from kris 
(see CBEABE). See Correa^ LendaSy ii. 
2, 926. See also quotation from 
Tennent, under COSS, and compare 
Australian cooey, 

1525. — On this immediately some of his 
Nairs who accompanied him, desired to 
smite the Portuguese who wore going 
through the streets ; but the Regedor would 
not peimit it ; and the Caimal approaching 
the King’s palace, without entering to 
sneak to the King, ordered those cries of 
theirs to be made which they call cucu- 
yadas, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
arms. . . — Correa^ ii. 926. 

1543. — “At the house of the pagod there 
was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the Governor collected all his people, and 
those of the country came trcKjping with 
bows and arrows and a few matchlocks, 
raising great cries and cucuyadas, such as 
they employ to call each other to war, just 
like cranes when they are going to hike 
wing.’W6/d. iv. 327. 

CUDDALOEE, n.p. A place on 
tlie marine backwater 16 lu. S. of 
Pondicherry, famous in the early 
Anglo-Indian history of Coromandel. 
It was settled by the Company in 
1682-3, and Fort St. David’s was 
erected tliere soon after. Probably 
the correct name is Kadal-ur, ‘Sea- 
Town.’ [The Madras Gloss, gives Tam. 
kUdaly ‘junction,’ wr, ‘village,’ because 
it stands on the confluence of the 
Kadilam and Pai’avanar Rivers.] 

[1773. — “ Fort St. David is . , . built on a 
rising ground, about a milo from the Black- 
Town, which is called Cuddalore .” — IveSy 

p. 18.] 

OXJDDAPAH, n.p. Tel. kadapa, 
[‘threshold,’ said to take its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the open- 
ing pf the pass which leads to the lioly 
town of Tripatty (GrihhUy Man. of 
Cuddapah, j). 3 ) ; others connect it 
with Skt. kripay ‘pity,’ and the 
Skt. name is Kripanagarc{\. A chief 
town and distric#'of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is always written Kurpah 
in Kirkpatrick’s Translation of Tippooh 
Letter Sy [and see Wilks, MysorCy ed. 
1869, i, 3031. It has been suggested 
as possible tnat it is the KAPIFH (for 
KAPinH) of Ptolemy’s Tables. [Kur- 
pah indigo is quoted on the London 
market.] 

1768.—“ The chiefs of Shanoor and Kirpa 
Tt®-, the same path.”— JST. cf Hymr 

JSavky 189. 


OXJDDOO, s. A generic name for 

5 kins, [but usually applied to the 
-melon, cucurhita moschata (Watt, 
Econ. Diet. ii. 640)]. Hind. KaddU. 

[1870.— “ Ihimpkin, Red and White— Hind, 
Kuddoo. This vegetable grows in groat 
abundance in all parts of the Deccan.” — 
RidfleNy Jnd. Dorn. Econ. 568.J 

CUDDY, s. The public or capttiin’s 
cabin of an Tndiamaii or other pas- 
senger shij). We have not been able 
to trace tne origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the same with the 
Dutcli and Germ. kajuUy which has 
the siime signification. This is also 
the Scandinavian Tangiiages, Sw. in 
kajuta, Dan. kahyty and Grimm ipiotes 
kajuiCy “Casteria,” from a t^ocalnilary 
of Saxon words used in the first half 
of 15th ceutiiry. It is perha])s origin- 
ally the siime with the P>. cahutcy ‘a 
hovel,’ which Littre ejuotes from 12th 
century as quahnte. Ducaiige has L. 
Latin cahuay ‘casa, tugurium,’ but a 
little doubtfully. [Burton (Ar. NighfSy 
xi. 169) gives P. kadahy ‘a room,’ and 
compares Cumra. The N.E.D. leaves 
the question doubtful.] 

1726. — “Neither will they go into any 
ahip’.s Cayuyt so long a.s they see any one 
in the Skipper's cabin or on the half-deck.” 
VafmEjn, C/wrom. {and Pegu), 134. 

1769. — “It was Ills (the Captain’s) in- 
variable practice orr Sunday to let down a 
canvas curfiiin at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service,— a 
duty which he considered a complete clear- 
ance of the sins of the preceding week.”— 
Life of Lord Tngnmouth, i. 12. 

1848. — “The youngsters among the pas- 
sengers, young Chaffers of the 150th, and 
poor little Ri^etts, coming home alter his 
third fever, used to draw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious 
stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon.” — Vanity 
Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 255. 

CULGEE, s. A jewelled plume 
surmounting the drpesh «or aigrette 
upon the turban. Shakespear gives 
kalghi as a Turk! word. [Platts gives 
kalglidy kalghly and refers it to Skt. 
kaloiay ‘ a spire.*] 

c. 1514.— “In this manner the people of 
Bar&n catch great numbers of herons. The 
KiUd-so; [* Flumes woni on the cap or 
turban on great occasions. ' Also see Punjab 
Trade Reporty App» p. eexv.] are of the 
heron’s feathers.”— 154. 

1716.— “John Yunnan received a vest and 
set with precious stones.”— 
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1769.—^* To present to Omed Roy, viz. 

1 Oulgali 1200 0 0 

1 Surpage {sirpesh^ or aigrette) . 600 0 0 

1 Killot (see Killut) . . . 250 0 0” 

— Expenses of NahoEs Entertainment, In 
Long^ 193. 

1786. — “Three Kulgies, throe Sinpaishes 
(see Sirpech), «vnd three Pndnh {'i) (/Htdal'y 
H. *a t^dge, a flat piece of gold, a nock 
ornament*] of the value of 36,320 riipoos 
have been despatched to you in a ctiskct.” — 
Tippoo's LetterSy 263. 

[1892. — Of a Banjara ox — “Over the 
beast’s forehead is a shaped frontlet of 
cotton cloth liorderod with patterns in 
colour with pieces of mirror sewn in, and 
crowned by a kalgi «>r aigrette of jicacock , 
feather tips.”—/.. Kipling y Etar.t and Man i 
in Induif 147. ] 

[The word was also a])]die(l to a ricli 
silk cl(»th iinj)ort«^d from India. 

[1714. — In n list of goods bchaiging to 
sub-governors of the South Sea < — '‘A pair 
of culgee window curtains. ”“-2 .vr. Kotf s d* 
Q. VI. 244. J 

CULMUREEA, KOORMUREEA, 

8. Nautical II. kahmirlyay ‘a ealin,^ 
taken direct from Port, calnxaria (Roe- 
buck). 

CULSEY^ Ac('ordiiig to tin* 
quotolion a weight of about a candy 
(q.v.). We have traced the word, 
Which i.s rare, also in Prinsep’s Tables 
(ed. ThornaSy ]). 115)i, as a measure in 
Bluij, A:a/<f7. And we find H. Drummond 
gives it : ^^Knbce or (Utby ((luz.). A j 
weight of sixteen maunds”(the Guzerat I 
inaunds are about 40 lbs., thend'ore 
AiaZn — about 640 lbs.). [The word is 
probably Skt. kala,Hy ‘a water jar,’ and 
iienc# a grain iiieiisure. ITie Madras 
Gloss, gives Can. kahm a.s a mea.siire of 
capacity holding 14 Seers.] 

1813. — “So plentiful are mangos . . . 
that during my residence in Guzerat they 
were sold in the public markets for one 
rupee the culsey ; or 600 iKnind.s in Kiiglish 
weight .” — ForbeSy Orient, Mein. i. 30; f2d. 
ed. 1. 20]. 

DUMBLY, OUMLY, CUMMUL, 

s. A blanket ; a coarse woollen cloth. 
Skt. katnhalay ajipearing in the verna- 
culars in slightly varying forms, e.g. 
H. Our first (piotation .shows a 

curious attempt to connect tliis word 
with the Arab, iianiindly ‘ a porter * (sec 
hummaul;, and with the camel’s hair 
of John Baptist’s raiment. The w’ord 
is introduced into Portuguese os cam- 
bolim^ ‘ a cloak.’ 


c. 1350. — “It is customary to make of 
those fibres wot-weather mantles for those 
rustics whom they call carnal Is,* whose 
business it is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders in 
palankins {lerticis), ... A garment, such 
as I moan, of this camall cloth (and not 
camel cloth) I wore till I got to Florence. 

. . . No doubt the raiment of John the 
Baptist wfis of that kind. For, as regard.s 
camel's haicy it is, next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and never could ^ve 
been meant. . . — John Marignolliy in 
(Jathaify 366. 

1606. — “We wear nothii^ more fre- 
; (piently than those cambolins.” — (Jonmay 
\ f. 132. 

|c. 1610.—“ Of it they make also g(x>d 
.store of cloaks and capes, called by the 
Indians Mansausy and by the Portuguese 
‘Ormus cambalis.’” — Pyrard dc jMvaly 
Hak. Soc. ii. 240.] 

j 1673. — “ licaving off to wonder at the 
j natives quivering and quaking after Sunset 
i wrapjang themselves in a coxnbly or Hair- 
1 Cloth .” — Fryer y 54. 

1690. — “Camlees, which are a sort of 
1 Hair Coat made in Persia. . . — Oningtony 

\ 4,55. 

! 1718.—“ But a.s a l:)f)dy called the Camxnul- 

1 poshe.% or blanket wearers, were going to 
I join (^handaoran, their commander, they 
' fell in with a body of troops of Mahratta 
horse, who forbade their going further,” — 
Keir Mntaghe>riny i. 143. 

17S1.— “One comley as a covering . . . 
4 JanamSy 6 duhSy 0 cash." — J*rison Expenses 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, Lives of LindmijSy lii. 

1798.— “. . . a large black Eummul, or 
blanket.” — Q. ForsteVy Trarthy i, 194. 

1800. — “ One of the old gentlemen, ob- 
serving that J looked very hard at his ouinly, 
wjus alarmed lest I should think he pos8ease<i 
nnmen>us flock.s of .sheep.” — Letter of Sir 
T. Mnnroy in Lifty i, 281. 

1813. — Forbes lais cameleens.— Or. Mem. 
I, 195 ; [2d. ed. i. 108], 

CUMMERBUND, s. A girdle. 

H. from P. ka mar-hand, i.e. * loin-oand.* 
Such an article of dress is habitually 
worn by domestic servants, peons, and 
irregular troojis ; bi||; any waist-belt is 
so termed, 

[1534.— “And tying on a cununerbuild 
(rumarabando) of yellow silk.” — Cbrrm, iii, 
588. Gamarahiiides in Dalhogverque, Comm., 
Hak. Soc, iv, 104,] 

1652.— “The Governor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rich cloth of 
Persia which is called conuurb&dOB, being 
of gold and silk.”— CewfanAetia, iii. 896. 

* CtimalH (fsfacchini) survives fttwn the Ambie 
in some parts of (Sicily. 
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— **The nobleman of Xaxmasent to 
bare a sample of gallie pottes, jngges, po- 
dingers, lookinglasses, table l^kes, chint 
bramport, and combarbands, with the 
prices.”— Cbcife«> Diary ^ i. 147. 

1688. — **Ils serrent la veste d’vne cein- 
tore, qu'ila appellant Obnunerbant.^-ilfan- 
dMOt 228. 

1648. — “In the middle they have a well 
adjusted girdle, called a Qommerbant.”— 
Vnm Twisty 55. 

1727. — “They have also a fine Turband, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a fine Cimunerband, or Sash.”— * 
A, Hamiltmy i. 229 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 28;]]. 

1810.— “They generally have the turbans 
and omumei^undB of the same colour, by 
way of livery .” — WiUlamsony V, M. i. 274. 

[1826. — “My white coat was loose, for 
want of a kumberbund.”— Vaiidunmg Hariy 
ed. 1873, i. 275.] 

1880. — “. . . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants at Umritsur . . . describes the 
effects of a shower of rain on the English- 
made turbans and Kummerbunds as if their 
heads and loins were enveloped by layers of 
starch .” — Pioneer Maily June 17. 

OUMQUOT, s. The fruit of Citrus 
japonicay a miniature orange, often 
sent in jars of preserved fruits, from 
China. Kumkwat is the Canton pro- 
nunciation of kin-kii, ‘ gold orange,? the 
Chinese name of the fruit. 

OUMBA, s. H. kamrdy from Port. 
cdfnaray a chamber, a cabin. [In 
Upper India the drawing-room is the 
^01 kamrdy so called because one end of 
it is usually semi-circular.] 

CUMRUNGA, s. See CARAM- 
BOLA. 

CUMSHAW, s. Chiu. Pigeon- 
English for bucksheesh (q.v.), or a 
present of any kind. According to 
Giles it is the Amoy pron. (kam-sia) 
of two characters signifying ‘grateful 
thanks.* Bp. Moule suggests kan-siu 
(or Cantonese) kdm-mUy ‘ &ank-gift.* 

1879.—“. . . they pressed upon us, block- 
ing out the light, uttering discordant cries, 
and clamouring with one voice, Kum-sha, 
t.e. backsheesh, looking more like demons 
than living men.” — Miss Bird's Oolden Cher- 
sonessy 70 . 

1882.—“ As the ship got under weigh, the 
Compradore’s cumahas, according to ‘olo 
custom,' were brought on board . . . dried 
lychee. Nankin dates , . . baskets of 
^nges, and preserved ginger.”— TAs Fan- 


CXmOHUNEE, 8. H. kandutnl. 
A dancing-girl. According to Shake- 
^ear, this is the feminine of a caste, 
Kanchariy whose women are dancers.? 
But there is douht as to this: [see 
Crooke, Tribes and GasteSy N,fV,P, iv. 
364, for the Kanchan caste.] Kanchan 
is ‘ gold * ; also a yellow pigment, which 
the women may have used ; see quot. 
from Bernier. [See DANCINGhGIBL.] 

[c. 15iK). — “The Kanjari ; the men of this 
class play the Pakhawaj, the Rabab, and 
the Tala, while the women sing and dance. 
His Majesty calls them Kanchauis.”— Ata, 
ed. Jarretfy iii. 257.] 

c. 1660. — “But there is one thing which 
seems to me a little too extravagant . . . 
the piiblick Women, 1 mean not those of 
the Bazar, but those more retired and con- 
siderable ones that go to the great marriages 
at the houses of the Omrcdis and ManseVj- 
dars to sing and dance, those that are called 
Kenchen, as if you should sfiy the gui/ded 
the hhssoming ones. . . .” — Btritiery E.T. 
88 ; [ed. Cotisfah/c, 273 .s??/.]. 

c. 1661.—“ On regala dans le Serrail, 
toutes ces Dames Etrangbros, do festins et 
des dances des Quenchenies, qui sent des 
femmes ot des filTes d’une Oaste de co noiu, 
(iiii nVmt point d ’autre profession rpie cello 
ne la danse.” — Thpcf^noty v. 151. 

1689. — “And hero the Dancing W'onches, 
or Quenchenies, entertain you, if you 
please .” — Onngtouy 257. 

1799. — “Tn the evening the Canchanls . . . 
have exhibited before the I'rince and court.” 
— Diary in L[fe of Cq^ehroolrey 1,53. 

1810. — “The dancing-women are of differ- 
ent kinds . . . the Mverasems never per- 
forin before assemblies of men. . . . The 
Kunchenee are of an opi)osite stamp ; they 
dance and sing for the amusement of the 
male sex .” — WiUianisony T, M. i. 386. 

CURIA MURIA, u.p, TheBuame 
of a gi'oup of islands oil* the B.E. coast 
of Arabia {Kharydn Marydri, of Edrisi), 

1527. — “Thus as they sailed, the ship got 
lost ujx)n the shore of Fartaque in (the 
region of) Curia Mnria ; and having swum 
ashore they got along in company of the 
Moors by land to Calayatfi, and thence on 
to Ormuz .” — Cvrrmy iii. 562 ; see also i. 366. 

c. 1535. — “Dopo Adem b Fartaque. e le 
isole Curia, Mnria. . . ."—Bommario d^ 
liegniy in Ramusi^jy f. 325. 

1540. — “We letted not to discover the 
Isles of Curia, Maria, and Avedalcwrus 
(in orig. Ahedalmria),'* — Mtmdtz PiniOy E.T, 
p. 4. 

[1553.— See quotation under RQBAIr 
GAT.] 

1564, — “, , . it is neoessaiy to oome 
forth between Sdkara and the islands Xjhthr 
or Mdria {KhJM M6nyay--^Th4 MMty In 
Joxir, As, Soc> Beng, v. 469. 
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[1838.— ** The next place to Saugra is 
Kooxra Moorya Bay, which is extensive, 
and nas good soundings throughout ; the 
islands are named Jibfy, Hallanny, Soda, 
and Haskee.** — Narr. i. 348.J 

1834. — “The next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Mooxya Bay.”— J. R. Oeon, Soc. ii. 
208. 

OXJRNUM, s. Tel. karamimu ; a 
village ac(H)iintant, a towii-clerk. 
Acc^ to Wilson from Skt. harana; 
(see CRANNY). [It corresponds to the 
Tain, hmakan (see CONICOPOLY).] 

1827. — “Very little care has been ttikon 
to preserve the survey accounts. Those of 
several villages are not to bo found. Of 
the remainder only a small share is in the 
Collector’s cutcherry, and the rest is in 
the hands of cumums, written on cadjans.” 
—Min'itte Inf Sir T. Manro, in Arbuthnot^ i. 
2vS5. 

CUROUNDA, fi. H. A 

small pluin-like fruit, wliicli inake.s 
good jelly and tarts, and wliicli the 
natives pickle. It is borne by darimi 
ramndas, L., a shrub ooninion in many 
]>arts of India (N.O. Aponjnacme). 

[I870.---Ki(14oll gives a receipt for kur- 
nnder jolly, Jnd. Row. Rcon. 338. j 

[CURRIO JEMA, adj. A corr. of 
H. khfrtj jama y “se]>a rated or detached 
from the rental of the SUte, as lands 
e.Kempt from rent, oi* of which the 
revenue has been assigned to in- 
dividuals or institutifuis ” (Jrn^ou). 

fl687.-“‘*. . . . that whenever they have 
a mind to V)uild Factory. s, sati.‘<fyi ng for the 
land where it was Caxrig Jema, that is 
over measure, nt»t ontred in the King’s 
books, omtNiying the usimll and accu.storaed 
Kent, no trovornment should m<»lc.st them." 
— IVfe, JHary, Hak. Boc. ii. Ixiii.] 

CTJRRUMSHAW HILLS, n.p. 
This name appeals in Beniieirs Bengal 
Atlas, applied to hills in the Gaya 
district. It is ingeniously sui)po8ed 
hy F. Buchanan to have t)een a inis- 
takjft of the geographer’s, in taking 
Kdrim - CJiaupdr (‘Kama’s place of 
meeting or teaching ’), the name of an 
ancient ruin on the hills in question, 
for Kamachan Pahdr (Pa/kfra= Hill). — 
(EaMem India^ i. 4). 

OXJRRY, 8. In the East the staple 
food consists of some cereal, either (as 
iu N. India) in the form of flour I)aked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
giuini as rice is. Such food having 


little taste, some small quantity of a 
much niore savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or ‘ kitchen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And this 
is in fact the proper office of curry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of bruised .spices and turmeric 
[see MUSSALLA] ; and a little of this 
gives a flavour to a large mess of rice. 
The word is Tam. /wn, i.e, ‘sauce’; 
[Ajrtn, V. ‘to eat hy biting’]. The 
Caiiare.se form karil >vas that adopted 
by the Portuguese, and is still in use 
at Goa. It i.s remarkabl%in how 
many countries a similar diSi is ha- 
bitual ; pildo [see PIIdAn] is the an- 
alogoiLs mes.s in Persia, and hishmu 
in Algeria ; in Egypt a dish well 
known as razz mufaifal [Lane, Mod. 
J^gypt^ ed. 1871, i. 185], or “peppered 
rice.” In England the proportions of 
rice and “kitemen” are usually reversed, 
so that the latter is made to constitute 
the hulk of the di.sh. 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisine in t his kind, though not a very 
precise one, is cited by Athenaeus from 
Megasthenes : “ Among the Indians, 
at a baiKiuet, a table is set hefpre each 
individual . . . and on the table is 
placed a golden dish on which they 
throw, first of all, boiled rice . . . . 
and then they add many sorts of meat 
dre.ssi'd after the Indian fashion” 
(Ath€7i.^ hy Yonge, iv. 39). The 
earlie.st precise mention of curry is in 
tlie Mahavanso (c. a.d. 477), where it is 
.said of Ka.ssiipo that “he partook of 
rice dressed in butter, witli its full 
aecoini)animent of nirriesJ** This is 
Ihirnour’s trairslation, the original Pali 
being »ilpa. 

It is ])os.sihle, however, that the kind 
of curry used l>y Europeans and Ma- 
hommedans is iiot of purely Indian 
origin, hut has come down from the 
spiced cookery of medieval Europe 
and Western Asia. The medieval 
.spiced dishes iu question were even 
coloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia dc Orta, Indian 
was yet unknown in Eurojie, but it 
was represented by saffron and sandal- 
wood. A notable incident occurs in 
the old English poem of King Richard, 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a ^racen — 

“ floden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory» 

And with saffron of good colour/* 
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Moreover, there is hardly room for ! 
doubt that cajmmim or red pepper (see 
CHILLY) was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (see Hanbury and Flikk- 
iger^ 407) ; and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modern curries. The Sanskrit books 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingre- 
dient. A recipe for curry (caril) is 

f iven, according to Bluteau, in the 
Portuguese Arte de Cod^iha, p. 101. 
This must be of the 17th century. 

It should })e added that kan was, 
among the people of S. India, the 
name of only one form of ‘ kitchen ’ 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling broth, as several of tlie 
earlier quotations indicate. Euro])eaiis 
have applied it to all the savoury con- 
coctions of analogous spicy character 
eaten with rice. These may be divided 
into three classes — viz. (1), that just 
noticed ; (2), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish or vegetables; (3), 
that called by Europeans ‘dry curry.’ 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
the vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Hindu pivictice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
a different kind of curry, more or Jess 
liquid. 

According to the Fankwae at Canton 
(1882), the word is used at the CHnnej^e 
ports (we presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in the form kaarle 

(p. 62). 

1502. — ‘*Then the Captain-major com- 
manded them to cut off the hands and ears 
of all the crews, and put all that into one of 
the small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
roimd his neck with a palm-loaf for the 
King, on which he told him to have a curry 
(canl) made to eat of what his friar brought 
him.”— Correa, Three Voyages, Hak. Soc. 
331. The ** Priai*” was a Brahman, in the 
dress of a friar, to whom the odious ruffian 
Vasco da Gama had given a safe-conduct. 

1663.-— “They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call caxil. ”—Caraa, f. 68. 

c. 1580.— “The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous people ; 
that of Moors all hringe [ftirwy, * rice ; that 


of Genttx)s rice-carril .” — Prhiar e Honra^ 
&c., f. 9u. 

1598. — “ Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they seeth in broth, which they 
put upon the rice, and is somewhat soure, 
as if it were sodden in gooseberries, or un- 
ripe grapes, but it tasteth well, and is called 
Carriel [v.l. Carriil], which is their daily 
meat.” — Linucholeii^ 88 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. llj. 
This is a good description of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of S. India. 

1606. — “Their ordinary food is boiled rice 
with many varieties of certain soups which 
they i^)our ujK>n it, and which in those parts 
arc commonly called caril.” — Go^^vpaf 616, 

1608-1610. — “. . . mo disoit qu’il y auoit 
plus de 40 ans, qii’il estoit esclaue, et auoit 
gagn^ bon argent a celuy qui le possedoit ; 
et toute fois qu’il ne liiy donnoit pour tout 
viure qu’vne mesure dc riz cru })ar iour Siius 
autre chose . . . et (juelqiiefois deux 

1ku(cn(fj qui sorit quelque deux doniers 
(see BUDGROOE), pour auoir dii Caxil ji 
niettre aiiec le riz.” — 337. 

162;!.- “Ill India they give the name of 
caril to certain messes made with butter, 
with the kernel of the cueo-nut (in place of 
which might be used in our part of the 
world milk of almonds) . . . with spiccrics 
of every kind, among the rest cardamom 
and ginger . . , with vegetables, fruits, and 
a thousand other condiments of sorts ; , . . 
and the Christians, who eat everything, put 
ill also flesh or fish of every kind, and some- 
times eggs . . . with all which things they 
make a kind of Vn’oth in the fashion of our 
mHV,zeitt (or ho<ch-f>otchos) . . . and this 
broth with fdl the said condiments in it they 
jKiiir over a good (juantity of rice boiled 
simply with watet and salt, and the whole 
makes a most savoury and substantial 
mess.”-/\ della Valli> n. 709; I Hak. Soc. 
ii. 328.] 

1681, — “Most sorts of these delicious 
Fruits they gather before they be rijic, 
and l>oyl them to make Carrees, to use the 
i\»rtugucso word, that is somewhat to eat 
with and relish their Rice.” — KnUtr, p. 12. 
Tliis perhaps indicates that the English currjf 
is formed from the Port. mn>, plural of 
caril. 

c. 1690.— •“ Curcuma in IndiHi. tam ad 
cibum <juarn ad modocinam adhibetur, ludi 
enim . . . adeo ipsi adsueti sunt ut cum 
cunctis admiscont condimentis et piscibus, 
praesertim autem isti quod karri i)>8ia 
vocatur.” — Rimphiutt^ Pars Vta. p. 166. 

c. 1759-60.— “Tlie currees are infinitely 
various, being a sort of fricaceos to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables,”— 
Grose ^ i, 150. 

1781. — “To-day have curry and rice for 

my dinner, and plenty of it as C , my 

messmate, has got the gripes, and cannot 
eat his share.” — U(m. J, Lindsay's Inipruon- 
mentf in Lives of Lindsays^ iii. 2w. 

1794-97.- 

“ The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous nice, 

Baring his cuxrie took, and Scott his rice.** 
Pursuits of Literaiure^ 6tb ed., p* 287. 
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Thia shows that emxy was not a domesti- 
43ated dish in England at the date of publi* 
cation. It also is a sample of what the 
wit was that ran through so many editions ! 

c. 1830. — “J’ai substitu^ le lait k I’eau 
pour boisson . . . c’est unc sorte de oontre- 
poiaon pour I’essence de feu que forme la 
sauce enrag^e de mon sempiternel cari." — 
Jacqtiemontj Cv/n'espondanAe^ i. 196. 

1848. — Now we have seen how Mrs. 
Sedley had prepared a line curry for her 
son .” — Vanity Fairy ch. iv. 

1860. — “ , . , Vegetables, and especially 
farinaceous food, are especially to be com- 
mended. Tlie latter is indeed rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
the Singhalese in the i>roparation of in- 
numerable curries, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expressed from the 
flesh of the cocoa-nut, after it has been 
reduced to a pulp.”— n*‘)j{ony i. 77. 
N.B. Tennent is misled in .sui>j»osing (i. 
437) that chillies are mentioned in the 
Mahavanso. The word is marichay which 
simply means “i>opper,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874. — “The craving of the day is for 
quasi-intellectual food, not less highly pep- 
wed than the curries which gratify the 
aded stomach of a returned JNalM.)b.”-- 
Bladrioood'x Magazincy Oct. 434. 

The Dutch use the word as Kerrie 
or ELarrie ; and Karl a V I ndienne has 
n place in French cart.t‘s. 

CURRY-STUFF, s. Onions, chillie.s, 
&c, ; tlie usual material for juvparing 
-curry, oth(*rwise musaftilla (({.v.), repre- 
sented in England by tlie ])i'e])aratioiis 
called curi'y-poivder and rurry-pnde, 

1860 . — “. , . with plots of esculents and 
CUrry-Btuffs of every variety, oniinis, chil- 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet iKibitoes.” — 
Tennent* s Ceyloiiy i. 463, 

• 

OUSBAH, s. Ar.— H. knsha, la- 
fobay the chief place of a pergunnali 
•(q.v.). 

1648.-— “And the ca^abe of Tanatt is 
rented at 4460 Hotelhoy TomhOy 

150. 

[c. 1690.-— ** In the fortieth year of his 
Majesty*s reign, his dominions con-sisted of 
one hundred and five AVm//v«, .sub-divided 
into two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-sevenkuBbahs.*’ — Atfeeiiy tr. iHad witty 
ii. 1 ; JarrHty ii. 116.] 

1644.— ** On the land side arc the houses 
of the Vassador (?) or Possessor of the 
Caaabe, which is as much as to say the town 
or aldea of Mombaym (Bombay). This 
town of Mombaym is a small and scattered 
•affair.”— Rocorro, MS. fob 227. 

_o. 1844-46.— In the centre of the large 
'VOBball of Streevygoontum exists an old 
wd fort, or rather wall of about 20 feet 


high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body of fKiople calling themselves Kotir 
Vellahuty — that is ‘Fort Vellalas.’ Within 
this wall no jxilice officer, warrant or Peon 
ever enters. . . . The females are said to 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive ; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks.”-— Report by Mt. E. 
B. Thomaey Collector of Tinnevelly, quoted 
in L(yrd Stanhope* s Miscellaniesy 2nd Series, 
1872, p. 132. 

CUSCUSS, cuss, s. Pers.-H. 

kha,Mas. I'he roots of a grass [called 
in N. India sefithd or fm,] which 
abounds in the drier parts of India, 
Anatherum muricatum (Beauv.), An- 
dromgm muricatm (Retz), used in 
Inaia during the hot dry winds to 
make screens, which are kept con- 
stantly wet, in the wdndow openings, 
an<l the fragrant evaporation from 
wdiich greatly cools tlie house (see 
TATTY). This device .seems to he as- 
cribed by Abul Fazl to the invention 
of Akliar. These roots are w^ell known 
in France by the name vetyver^ which 
is the Tam. name vettivBni^ ‘ the root 
wdiich is dug iip.^ In some of the N. 
Indian vernaculars kluMias is ‘a 
poppy -head’ ; [but this is a different 
word, Skt . khaskhasay and compare P. 
khd tshkkdshX 

c. 1590. — “But they (the Hindus) were 
notorious for the want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate. . . . His 
Majesty remedied all those evils and defects. 
He tiiught them how to C(xd water by the 
help of saltj-Hitro. . . . He ordered mats to 
bo woven of a cold odorifenui.** root called 
KhUBB . . . and when wetted with water 
on the outside, those within enjoy a pleas- 
ant txK)l air in the height of summer.” — 
Atfeen {Gfadmtiy 1800), ii. 196 ; [ed. Jan'ett, 
in. 9]. 

1663.— “Kaa kanays.** See quotation 
under TATTY. 

1810.— “The Kubb-Kubb . . . wiien fresh, 
is mther fragrant, though the scent is some- 
what ternicoous .” — Witfiatnsony T’'. M. i. 
235. 

1824. — “ Wo have tried to keep our rooms 
CfK)l with ‘tatties,' which are mats formed 
of the KuBkOB, a jieculiar swoet-scented 
grass. . . — Heltety od. 1844, i. 59. 

It is curious that the coarse grass 
which covers the more naked parts of 
the Islands of the Indian Archipelago 
appe^irs to be called kusu-husu {Jvalla^^ 
2nd ed. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any community of origin in 
these names. 
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[1832.--** The sirrakee {nirki) and sainturh 
{sen^hd) are two specimens of one genus of 
j angle grass, the roots of which are called 
secundah {airhmda) or khus*khUB.'*— JIfrs. 
Meer Hasan Al% Observationsy &c., ii. 208.] 

Ill the sense of poppy-seed or poppy- 
head, this word is P. ; De Orta says 
Ar. ; [see above.] 

1563.—**. . . at Cambaiete, seeing in the 
market that they wore selling |K>ppy -heads 
big enough to fill a canadoy and also sumo 
no bigger than ours, and asking the name, 

I was told that it was caxcax (cashcaah) — 
and that in fact is the name in Arabic — 
and they told mo that of these poppies was 
made opiuBji cuts being made in 

the poppy-head, so that the opium exudes.” 
— Garcia De Orta, f. 155. 

1621. — “The 24th of April public pro- 
clamation was made in Jsi>ahan by the 
King’s order . . . that on pain of death, 
no one should drink coenur, which is a 
liquor made from the husk of the capsule 
of opium, called by them khash-khash.’* — 
/*. deNa la/A*, ii. 209 ; [mv^ar is /-oXvmr]. 

CUSP ADOBE, s. An old tom for 
a spittoon. VoxUcuspadeiray from cuajnVy 
[Lat. anisfuerel to sj)it. Cnspidor 
would be propeny qui midtum 

i l554.— Si>eaking of the greatness of the 
Itan of Bengal, he says to illustrate it— 
“From the camphor which goes with his ^ 
spittle when he spits into his gold spittoon 
(coepidor) his chamberlain has an income of 
2000 cruzados.” — Caittanheda, Bk. iv. ch. 83.] 

1672. — “Hero maintain themselves three 
of the most fjowerful lords and Naiks of this 
kingdom, who are subject to the thrown 
of Velour, and ^Miy it tribute of many 
hundred Pagodas . . . viz. Vitfpa-jmU' of 
Maduray the King's Cuspidoor-boarer, 200 
F^odus, GriMapa-imik of C*A««y/Vr, the 
Kin^s Beiel-serveTy 200 pagodas, the JVa/k 
of Tan/ouwer, the King’s Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 400 Pagodas. . . — 

iialdaeuSy Germ. ed. 153. 

1735.— In a list of silver plate w'c have 
**5 cuBpadorea.”— hi. 139. 

1775. — ** Before each person was placed a 
large brass salver, a black earthen {)ot of 
water, and a brass cuspadore.”— Aorm-sf, V. 
to A. Ouineay &c. (at Magjndanao), 235. 

[1900!— **The royal raapadoTB ” is men- 
tioned among the regalia at Selangor, and a 
CUBpadore ” {kettyr) is part of the marriage 
appliances . — Shuty Malay MagiCy 26, 374.] 

. OUSTABD-i^PLE, s. The name 
in India of a fniit (Anona squamosay L.) 
originally introduced from S. America, 
but which spread over India during the 
Its commonest name 
in Hindustan is shwr%fa» i»e, ‘ noble * ; 
but It is also called 8Uap%il, i.e, ‘the 


Fruit of Sita^^ whilst another Anma 
(‘bullock’s heSiVly A, retimhda^ L.,the 
custard-apple of the W. Indies, where 
both names are applied to it) is called 
in the south by the name of h^P 
husband Rdma. And the Sitap*hal and 
Rdmp'hal have become the subject of 
Hinau legends (see ForbeSy Or, Mem, iii, 
410). 1'he fruit is called in Chinese 
Fan4i-chiy i.e. foreign leechee. 

A curious controversy has arisen 
from time to time as to whether thia 
fruit and its congeners were really 
im|.)orted from the New World, or 
were indigenous in India. They are 
not/ mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (e. a.d. J530), but the transla- 
tion of the Am (c. 1590) by Prof. 
Blochmanii contains among the “ Sweet 
Fruits of Hindustan,” Gmta/rd-apple 
(p. 66). On referring to the original, 
however, the word is saddp^kal (Jrwtus 
perennu)y a Hind, tom for which 
Shakes] )ear givi‘s many applications, 
not one of tliem the anona. The bd 
is one {Aegle marmelos)^ and seems 
as ]>robable as any (see BAEL). The 
custard-apple is not mentioned by 
Garcia cle Orta (1563), Liuschoten 
(1597), or even by P. della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontius (1631)^ 
nor in Piso’s commentary on Bontius 
(1658), but is described as an American 
product in the West Indian part of 
Piso’s book, iimler the Brazilian name 
Araiicu. Twf> species are described as 
common by P. Vincenzo Maria, whose 
book was published in 1672. Both 
the custard -aj)]>]e and the sweet-sop* 
are fruits now generally diffused in 
India ; but of their having h^en iin- 
I>orted from the New World, the name 
Aiionay which we find in Oviedo to* 
have been the native West Indian 
name of one of the species, and which 
in various coiTunted shapes is applied 
to them over aitferent parts ot the 
East, is an indication. Orawfurd, it 
is true, in his Malay Dictionary ex- 
])lains nona or hiuxh- (“fruit”) wowa 
in its application to the custara^apple 
as fructus mryinalifty from nonOy the 
term apjJied in the Malay countries 
(like misfiy in India) to an unmarried 
Eurojiean lady. But in the face of the 
American word this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 
Bharhut sculptures, among the carv- 
ings dug up at Muttra oy Cteneral 
Cunningham, and among the copieit 
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from wall>pamtiii|;s at ^auta (as 
pointed out by Sir G. Birdwood in 
1874, (see Athenaeum^ 26th October), 
Wmbay Oa:setteer, xii. 490)) there is a 
^K^it represented which is certainly 
very like a custard-apple (though an 
abnormally big one), and not very like 
anything else yet pointed out. General 
Cunningham is convinced that it is a 
custard-apple, and urges in corrobora- 
tion of Ins view that tlie Portuguese in 
introducing the fruit (which he does 
not deny) were merely bringing coals 
to Newcastle ; that he has found ex- 
tensive tracts ill various i»arts of India 
covered with the wild custtird -apple ; 
and also that this fruit bears an in- 
digenous Hindi name, did or dt^ from 
the Sanskrit dtHpya, 

It seems hard to juonouncc about 
this dtripya. A very higli authority. 
Prof. Max Muller, to whom we once 
referred, doubted wdietlier the word 
(meaning ‘ delightful ’) ever existed in 
real Sanskrit. It was probably an 
artifi(!ial name given to the fruit-, and 
he compared it aptly to the factitious 
Latin of aurew/i malum for “orange,” 
though the latter word really comes 
from the Sanskrit ndranga. On the 
other hand, dtripya is quoted by Raja 
Kadhakaiit Deb, in his Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, from a medi<*val Avork, the 
Dravyagnna, And the question 
w^ould have to be coilsidered how far 
the MSS. of such a work are likely to 
have been subject to modern interjiola- 
tion, Sanskrit names have certainlv 
Ixien invented for many objects wdiicli 
were unknoAvn till recent centuries. 
Thus, for examiile, Williams gives 
more than one word for cactus, or 
prickly pear, a class of plants which 
w’as certainly introduced from America 
(see Vidara and Visvasaraka, in his 
Skt. Dictionary). 

A new difficulty, moreover, arises as 
^ the indigenous claims of did, Avhich 
is the name for the fruit in Malahar as 
well as in Upper India. For,^ on turn- 
ing for light to the splendid Avorks of 
the Dutch ancients, Rheede and lium- 

S hius, we find in the former {Hortus 
fahMiictiB, part iv.) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘Recchus de Plantis 
Mexioanis,’ as giving a drawing of a 
cuBtard*apple tree, the name of which 
iu Mexico was or “fructu 
apud Mexicanos praecellenti arbor 
nobiHs*’ (the expreasions are note- 
worthy, for the popular Hindustani 


name of the fruit is «/wir2/a~ “nobilis”). 
We also find in a Manilla Vocabulary 
that ate or aite is the name of this fruit 
iu the Philippines. And from Rheede 
we learn that in Malabar the did Avas 
sometimes called by a native name 
meaning “the Manilla jack-fruit”; 
whilst the Anona retirulaia, or sweet- 
.so]), Avas called by the Malabars“the 
Parangi (i.e. Firingi or Portuguese) 
jack-fruit.” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
i probably the did and its name came 
: to India from Mexico viA the Phili])- 
- j)ines, Avdiilst the anona an4, its name 
' c,ame to India from HispaniOla vid the 
j ( .’ape. In the face of these j)robabilities 
the argiiment of General Cunningham 
' from the existence of the tree in a A\'ild 
1 state loses force. The fa(‘t is iiiidt>uht.ed 
, .‘ind may be corroborated liy the follow’- 
i iiig passage from Uhsei’vations on the 
, nature of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
' India, 1864, ]>. 12: — “I lum^ seen 

’ it stated in a bohinical Avork that this 
plant (A?iona srp) is not indigenous, 
Imt introduced from America, or the 
W. Indies, If so, it has taken most 
kindly to the soil of the Deccan, for 
; the jungles are full of it”; [also see 
1 IVatt, Fcon, Diet. ii. 259 seq., wdio 
I sup])oi‘ts the foreign origin of the 
: ])lant]. The author adds that the 
1 wild < ustard-apples saved the lives of 
j many during famine iu the Hyderal^ad 
country. But on the other hand, the 
Arge^rione Mexicxina, a plant of un- 
questioned American origin, is now 
one of the most familiar w’eeds all over 
India. The wishew (Anacardium occi- 
dentale), also of American origin, and 
carrying its American name Avith it to 
India, not only forms tmets of jungle 
noAfv' (as Sir (1. Birdwood has stated) 
in Canara and tlie Concan (and, #is we 
may add from personal knowdedge, iu 
Tanjore), but was described by P. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
hundred and twenty years iigo, os 
then abounding in the wilder tracts 
of the western cotust. 

The question raised by General 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alluded to hy Rumi»hins, A\dio ends by 
leaving it in doubt. We cannot say 
that we have seen any satisfactory 
suggestion of another (Indian) plant 
as that r^resented iu the ancient 
sculpture ofBharhut. [Dr. Watt says : 
“ They may prove to be conventioiial 
representations of tlie jack-fruit tree 
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or some other allied plant ; they are 
not unlike the llower-heads of the 
sacred kadamha qjr AntJwcephalus” {he, 
at. i. 260)]. But it is well to get rid 
of fallacious arguments on either side. 

In the “ Materia Medica of the Hindus 
hy Udoy Chand Dutt, with a -Glossary 
hy G. King, M.B., Calc. 1877,*’ we find 
the following synonyms given : — 

“ Ano^m squartiosa : Skt. Gandagatra; 
Beng. Aid: Hind. Sharif a, and Slid- 
•phab 

Anona reticulata: Skt. Lavali; 
Beng. LoruV^ * 

1672. — “iTie plant of the Atta in 4 or 5 
years comes to its greatest size . . . the 
fruit . . , under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, corresponding to the external 
compartments. . . The pulp is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it 
unites to agreeable sweetness a most delight- 
ful fragnince like rose-water . . . and if 
presented to one unacquainted with it he 
would certainly take it for a blamange. . . . 
The Anofia^** kc., kc.—P. Vince)izo Maria, 
pp. 346-7. 

1690. — “They (Hindus) feed likewise upon 
Pine- Apples, Custard-apples, so called 
because they resemble a Custard in CJolour 
and Taste. . . J103. 

c. 1830.—“. . . the custard-apple, like 
rusvset bags of cold pudding."— row Cringle's 
Loijy od. 1863, p. 140. 

1878. — “The gushing custard-apple with 
its crust of stones and luscious jmTp .” — Ph 
Robinson, In mg Indian Garden, [49 J. 

CUSTOM, 8. Used in Madras as 
the equivalent of Dustoor, Dustoory, 
of which it is a translation. Both 
words illustrate the origin of Custmm 
in the solemn revenue sense. 


in common use in England from 1448 
to 1748 ; see N,E.D,] 

[1609. — “His houses . . . are seized on 
by the Customer. LettetSf u 25 5 

and comp. Foster, ibid. ii. 225. 

[1615. — “The Customer should come and 
visittthem." — Sir T, Roe, Hak. Soc. i. 44.] 

1682. — “The several affronts, insolences, 
and abuses dayly put upon us by Boolchund, 
our chief Customer.— Diary, [Hak.. 
Soc. i. 33]. ^ 

CUTCH, s. See CATECHU. 

CUTCH, n.p. Properly Kachchk, a 
native State in the West of India, 
iiuniediately adjoining Sind, the Rajput 
ruler of which is called the Rdo, The 
name does not occur, as far as we have 
found, in any of the earlier Portuguese 
writers, nor in Linschoten, [but the 
latter mentions the gulf under the 
name of Jaqueta (Hak. Soc. i. 56 
The Skt. word kachchha seems to mean 
a morass or low, flat land. 

c. 1030. — “At this place (Mansura) tho 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, ono 
empties itself into the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Lithiir^ni, and the other 
branches off to the east to the lK>rdors of 
Each.” — Al’Hirml, in Elliot, i. 49. 

Again, “Each, the country producing 
gum" {i.e. mukal or Mel Hum), p. 66. 

Tlie ])ort mentioned in the next 
three extract.s vas probably Mandavi 
(this name is m\d to signify “Custoni- 
Honse”; [ynatidvn, ‘a temporary hut,’ 
is a term commonly applied to a 
bazaar in N. India], 


1683. — “Threder and Barker positively 
denied ye overweight, ye Merchants proved 
it by their books ; but ye skeyne out of 
every draught was contest, and claimed as 
their due, having been alway.s the custom." 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 1. 83. 

1768-71.— Banyans, who . . . serve in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they know how much more they may charge 
upon evei^ rujpee, than they have in reality 
paid, and this is called costumado." — 
Stavorinus, K.T., i. 622. 

CTTSTOUEB, s. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native official 
who exacted duties. [The word was 


it the use of 
heart, and 
or uncertain 
m with uii- 


Jes^h Hooker observes t 
Bulloclj 

b. ^ so indiscrlminat 
questionable accuracy; 


1611'— “CutB-wayore, a place not fbr from 
the River of Zinde." — Dovntem, in 
Furcluis, i. 307. 


[1612.— “The other ghip which proved of 
OutB’ nagana."~-Danv^s, Letters, i. 179.] 
c. 1615.— “Francisco Sodre . . . who was 
serving as captain-major of the fortress of 
Dio, went to Cache, with twelve ships and a 
sanguicel, to inflict chastisement for the 
arrogance and insolence of these blacks 
(“ . . . pela sober bia e desaforos d'estes 
lyegros. . . “Of these niggers !"), think- 
mg that he might do it as easily as Caspar 
de Mello had punished those of Por, — 
Bocarro, 257. 


[c. 1661. — ‘Dara . . . traversing with 
speed the territories of the Raja ITytfth ft 
soon reached the province of Cuzarate. . . 

— Bernier, ed. Constable, 73.] 


1727.— Ihe first town on the south side 
OT i^e Indus is CxAdhrnaggen^** — A* 
Harmlton, 1. 131 ; [ed; 1744], 
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OTJTOHCHJNDAVA,n.p. KwM^ 
Ganddva or Kachchij a province of 
Bilitchistan, under the Kh^n of Kela*t, 
adjoining our province of Sind ; a 
hivel pl5n, subject to inordinate heat 
in summer, and to the visitation of the 
aimUm. Across the northern part of 
tins plain runs the railway from 
Sukkur to Sibi. Ganddva^ the chief 
place, has been shown ))y Sir H. 
Elliot to be the Kamidhll or Kandhahel 
of f!he Arab geographers of the 9th 
and 10th centuries. The name in its 
modern shape, or what seems intended 
for the same, cHicurs in the Persian 
version of the Gfiachidviah, or H. of ] 

A. cutcha lirirk is a sun-driod hrick. 

,, IIouM' is built of mud, c»r of suu- 
dried V)rick. 

,, Jioad is earthwork only. 

j> Ap}xnntment is acting or tem- 

pomry. 

,, Settlnnf'7it is one where the laud 
is held without lease. 

,, Aenmnfor K>stnnatt\, is one which 

is rough, superticial, and un- 
trustworthy. 

,, Maund,, (ir «SWr, is tlio smaller, 
where two weights are in use, 
a.s often hapj»ens. 

,, Major is a brevet or local Major. 

,, Colour is one that won’t wash. 

,, Fewr i.s a .simple ague ora light 
attack. 

,, Pice geuerully mean.H one of 

tho.se amorphous coppers, 
current in up-country bazars 
at varying nites of value. 

,, CoHA — .SCO anaiogy under Maund 

above. 

,, Rmf. A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of that(di, &c. 

,, • Scounrlrel^ a limi) and fatiums 

knave. 

,, Seam {(rilfU) is the tailor’s tiick 
for trying on. 

1763.— “ II parait que les catcha cosses \ 
sont plus en usage que les autres cos.ses dans 
le gouvernemout du Docan .” — Lett res JCd{/i- 
ante^j xv, 190. 

1863.—“ In short, in America, where they 
cannot get a fruchx railway they take a 
ktttoha one instead. This, 1 think, is what 
we must do in India .” — Lord Elffhiy in 
LtUers md Journals^ 432. 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug. 26, 1879j and printed in the 
“Acotiemy” (p. 177), explains the 
gypsy word gorgioy for a Gentile or 
noii-Eommany, as being kachha or 
cutcha* This may be, but it does 
itot carry conviction. 


the Conquest of Sind, made in a.d, 
1216 (see Elliot, i. 166). 


OUTOHA, KUTOHA, adj. Hind. 
Jcachchd, ‘ raw, crude, unripe, un- 
cooked.’ This word is with its oppo- 
site pakted (see PUCKA) among the 
most consUntly recurring Anglo- fiidian 
colloquial terms, owing to the great 
variety of meta])horical applications of 
whicli both are susceptible. The 
following are a few examples only, 
bnt they will indicate the manner of 
use better than any attem 2 )t at com- 
prehensive definition ; — 

A pucka Briek i.s a projnsrly kiln-burnt 
brick. 

,, llotfse is of burnt brick or .stone 
with lime, and generally 
with a terraced plaster roof. 

,, /to(ui is a Macadami.sed one. 

, , .1 p/Rii n tmr.nt is permanent. 

,, St'ttlemf>iit i.s one fixed for a term 
of years. 

,, Aceounty or Ksthmtey i.s carefully 

made, and claiming to be 
relied on. 

,, Maundy or *SVr, is the larger of 
two in u.so. 

,, Major, i.s a regimental Major. 

„ (Wuwr, is one that will wash. 

„ Fem'y is a dangennis remittent 
or the like (what the Italians 
^ call jirr/i{z:iom), 

,, Pice ; a double copper coin 
formerly in u.so ; also a 
pn>pcr pice ( - ^ anna) from 
the (iovt. minks. 

,, Coss — see under Maund above. 

,, Roof; a terraced roof made with 
cement. 

,, S'oundre/y one who.se nu)tto is 
“ Thorough.” 

,, Seam is the definite .stitch of the 
garment. 

CUTCHA-PUCKA,adj. ThLs term 
is applied iu Bengal to a mixt kind of 
building in whicli burnt brick is used, 
but which is cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

CUTOHBREY, and in Madras 
CUT'CHERY, s. An office of ad- 
ministration, a court-house. Hind. 
kackahnj used also in Ceylon. The 
word is not usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant’s counting-house,- 
\vhich is called dufter, but it is applied 
to the office of an Indigo- Planter or a 
Zemindar, the business in which is. 
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more like that of a Magistrate’s or 
Oollector’s Office. In the service of 
Tippoo Sahib cutcherry was used in 
peculiar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration it 
seems to have been used for something 
like what we should now call Depart- 
ment (see c.(/. Tippoo^s Letters^ 292) ; 
and in the army for a division or large 
brigade {e.g. ibid. 332 ; and see under 
JYSHE and quotation from Wilks 
below). 

liSlO. — ‘‘Over against this seat is the 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s 
Viseer sits every morning some three houres, 
by whose hands passe all matters of Rents, 
Grants, Lands, Firmans, Debts, &c.” — 
Hairkiiis^ in I^urduis^ i. 439. 

1673. — “At the low'er End the Royal 
Exchange or ^eshery . . . opens its fold- 
ing doors.” — Fryer ^ 261. 

[1702. — “But not makeing an early 
■escape themselves were carried into the 
Cacherra or publick Gaol.” — Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cvi.] 

1763. — “The Secretary actpiaints the 
Board that agreeably to their orders of the 
■9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cutcherry, and actpiainted the 
Members with the charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance.” — In Long, 316, 

,, “The protection of our Gomashihs 
and servants from the oppression and juris- 
diction of the Zemindars and their Cut- 
oherries has been ever found to be n liberty 
highly essential both to the honour and 
interest of our nation.” — From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Van Sitlart, i. 247. 

c. 1765. — “ We can truly aver that during 
almost five years that wo presided in the 
Cutchery Court of Calcutta, never any 
murder or atrocious crime came before us 
but it was proved in the end a Bramin was 
•at the bottom of it.” — HolweJl, Interesting 
Historical Events, Pt. II. 152. 

1783. — “The moment they find it true 
that the English Govemment shall remain as 
it is, they divide su^ar and sweetmeats 
■among all the people in the Cutcheree; 
then every body will speak sw'eet words.” — 
Native Letter, in Forbes, Or, Mem. iv. 227. 

1786. — “You must not suffer any one to 
'Oome to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transacted in 
■our Kuchurry.” — Tipped s Letters, 303. 

1791.— “At Seringapatam General Mat- 
thews was in confinement. James Skurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutcherry 
there, and some pewter plates witii marks 
on them were shown to him to explain ; he 
; MW on them words to this puiport, ‘I am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
4mcottnt of the Public Service 40,000 Rs. j 
^ the Company owes me (about) 30,000 Rs. ; 
I have tcdien Poison and futn now within a 


short time of DeaUt ; whoever communicates 
this to the Bombay Govt, or to wife 
will be ampll rewarded. (Signed) Richard 
Matthews.’” — NwrraJtioe of Jfr*# William 
Ihake, and other Prmmers (in ^Mysore), in 
Madras GoniHer, 17th Nov. in 

c. 1796.—“. . . the other Asof Mir^n 
Hussein, was a low fellow and a debauchee, 

. . . who in different . . . towns was carried 
in his palki on the shoulders of dancing girls 
as ugly as demons to his Kutcheri or hall 
of audience.” — H. of Tipa Bvltdn, E.T. by 
Miles, 2-16. 

,, “ ... the favour of the Sultan towards 

that worthy man (Dundiu WiEgh) still con- 
tinued to increase . . . but although, after 
a time, a Kutcheri, or brigade, was named 
after him, and orders were issued for his 
release, it was to no purj>ose.” — Ibtd. 248. 

[c. 1810. — “ Four appears to have lieen the 
fortunate number (with Tippoo ; four com- 
jianies {yeic), one batbilion {te^), four teejis 
one cushoon (see KOSHOON) : . . . four 
cushoons, one Cutcherry. The estoblishraeut 
... of a cutcherry . . . .5,688, but these 
numbers Huctuatcil with the Sultaun’s 
caprices, and at one time a cushoon, with its 
cavalry attached, was a legit)n of about 
3,000.”-- Wilts, Mysore, ed. 1869, ii. 132.] 

1834. — “1 mean, my dear Lady "Wrough- 
ton, that the man to whom Sir Charles is 
most heavily indebted, is an ofiicer of his 
own Kucheree, the very sircar who cringes 
to you every morning for orders .” — The 
Balm, ii. 126. 

1860. — “ 1 was told that many years ago, 
what remained of the Dutch rocofds were 
removed from the record-room of the 
Colonial Office the Cutcherry of the 
Government Agent.” — Tenmnt's Ceylon, 
i. xxviii. 

1873. — “I’d rather be out here in a tent 
any time . . . than bo stewing all day in a 
stuffy Kutcherry listening to Ram Buksb 
and Co. perjuring themselves till they are 
nearly white in the face.”— T/te ^rue lie- 
former, i. 4. 

1883. — “Surrounded by what seemed to 
me a mob of natives, with two or three dogs 
at his foot, talking, writing, dictating,-— in 
short doing Cutcheny.”— <7. Itaikes, in 
Bosioorth Smith's Lord JUiwrence, i. 59. 

CUTCHNAE,s. Hind.A:acW(fr,Skt. 
hZnehandra (Jednehana, ‘gold’) the 
beautiful flowering tree BavMnia 
variegata, L., and some other specie.*! 
of the same genus (N. 0. Legumimme). 

1856. — “Very good fireworks were ex- 
hibited . . . among the best was a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went off in a blaze and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree hung with quirering 
flowers of purple flame, ei^ently intend^ 
to represent the Kaohuar of the Burmese 
, forests . Mission to Ava^ 05. 

lb 
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* OUTTAOE, n.p. The chief city 
of Orissa, and district^ immediately 
attach^. From Skt. ‘an 

army, a camp, a royal city/ This 
^I'kutcma is applied by Ibn 
Batuta in the 14th century to Deogir 
in the Deccan (iv. 46), or at least to 
a part of the town adjoining that 
ancient fortress. 

c. 1567. — “Oitta di Catheca /’ — Otmre 
Federiii^ in Ramnsu)^ Hi. 39*2. [Catecha, in 
ifakL ii. 3,58]. 

[c. 1,590. — “ Attock on tho Indus is called 
A ta A' Bemr e.s in iiontm distinction to Katah: 
Hnmre^ in Orissii at tho opin^sitc extrcrnit)' 
of the Empire.” — Altt, ed. .Anrfff, ii. 311. J 

1633. —“The 30 of April we sot forward 
in tho Morning for the (*ity of Coteka (it 
is a city of .seven mile.s in couipasse, and it 
standeth a mile from Malaindy where the 
Court is kept.” — Jintlotif in J/ttU. v. 19. 

1726.— “Cattek.”-— v. 1.58. 

CUTTANEE, S. Some kind (d 
piece-goods, ap])iireutly either of .silk 
or mixed silk and cotton. Ktittdu., 
Pers., is llax or linen cloth. This is 
i)erhaps the word, [Kattan i.s now used 
in India for the waste selvjige in silk 
weaving, which is .sold to Pat was, and 
nsed for stringing ornaments, .such as 
josham (armlets or gold or silvtT head.s) 
bdzfthamh (armlets with folding hands), 
iScc, Al% Mon. on Silk Fabrics^ 

66).] Outanees appegir in Mil hum’s 
list of Calcutta piece-good.s. 

[1.598. — “Cotonias, which are like canvas.” 
— Li/OK’hvtmy Hak. Sw. i. 60.] 

[1648. — “Contenijs.'’ See under AL- 

CATIF. 

[1673.—“ Cuttanee breeches.” See under 

AtULS. 

[1690. — “ . . . rich Silks, such as .Atlasses, 
Guttanees. . . See under ALLEJA. 

[1734, — “They manufacture ... in 
cotton and .silk called Cuttenees.”— 
MamUton^ i. 126 ; ed. 1744.] 

OXJTTEY. See KHUTTRY. 

CYRUS, SYRAS, SARUS, &c. A 

txjinmon corruption of Hind, sdras^ 
[Skt. saramy the ‘lake bird,’] or (cor- 
ruptly) sdrhansy the name of the great 
crane, Gnis Antigone, L., gener- 
ally found in jjairs, held almost sficred 
in some parts of India, and whose 
“fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can he heard 
a ^ple of miles off” {Jerdon). [The 
Britiah soldier calls the bird a 
and is fond of shooting him for the pot] 
T ♦ 


1672. — “ . . . peculiarly Brand -geese, 
Oolum [see COOLuNQI, and Serass, a 
species of the former.” — Fryer, 117. 

1807. — “ The argeefah as well as the cyrUB, 
and all tho aquatic tribe are extremely fond 
of snakes, which they . . , swallow down 
their long throats with great despatch.” — 
Wi/ltamson, Or. Field Sports, 27. 

[1809.—“ SarOB.” See under COOLUKG.] 
1813. — In Forbes’s Or. Mem. (ii. 277 seqq. ; 
f2nd ed. i. .502 seqq.]), there is a curious story 
of a CsrruB or Sanras (as ho writes it) which 
Forbes had tamed in India, and which nine 
years afterwards recognised its master when 
he visited General Conway’s menagerie at 
Park Place near Henley. 

1840.—“ Bands of gobbling pelicans” (see 
this word, probably ADJUTANTS are 
meant) “and groups of tall oyruBeB in their 
half-Quaker, half-lancer plumage, consulted 
and conferred together, in seeming per- 
plexity as to the nature of our intentions.” 
— Mr.^. Machhzie^ StortM and Sunshine of a 
Soldo-ds Life, i. 108. 


D 


I DABUL, n.p. Ddhhol. In the 
! biter Middle Ages a famous port of 
' the Konkan, often coupled with Choill 
(<|.v.), carrying on extensive trade with 
the West of Asia. It Iie.s in the modern 
di.st. of Ratnagiri, in lat. IT 34', on 
the north hank of the Anjanwel or 
Ya.sliishti H. In .some maps {e.g. A. 
An-owHiiritli’s of 1 816, long the standard 
ina]) of India), and in AV. Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer, it i.s confounded with Dapoli, 
12 m. north, and not a seaport. 

c. 147,5. — “Dabylis also a very extensive 
seaiK)rt, where many horses are brought 
from Mysore,* Kaba.st [Arabistan? Le. 
.Arabia}, Khonissaii, Turkistau, Nogho.stan.” 
- yiA'Itln, p. 20. “ It is a very large town, 

tho groat meeting-place for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia.” — Jhid. 30. 

1.502. The gale alxited, and tho caravels 
reached land at Dabul, where they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their artil- 
lery.” — Correa. Three Voyages of V. da Gama, 
Hak. Soc. 308. 

j 1510.— “Having seen Oevol and its cus- 
I toms, I went to another city, distant 
from it two days journey, which is called 
Dabuli. . . , There are Moorish merchants 
here in very great numbers.” — Varthema, . 
114. 

* Mysore Is nonsense. As suggested by Sir J. 
Campbell in the homhay Gazetteer, Af{«r (Egypt) ts 
probably the word. 
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1616. — “Thin Babul has a very good har- 
bour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish ships from various ports, and 
especially from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country.”— Bar6ostt, 72. 

1554. — “23d Voyage, from Dftbul to 
Aden .” — The Mohit^ in J. Js. Sor, Bmg.^ 
V. 464. 

1572. — See x. 72. 

[c. 166.5. — “The King of Bijapur has throe 
good ports in this kingdom : these arc Raja- 
pur, Babhol, and Kareputtun.”— -rcrrrw/V, 
ed. i. 181 spq.^ 

DACCA, Pro])evlv Dhaka, 

[Hlie wood of ijhdk (see DHAWK) trees’ ; 
the Imp. Gaz. suggests Dliakeswaii, ‘ the 
concealed goddess ’]. A city in the east 
of Bengal, once of great iiiiportanoe, 
especially in the later Maliomniedaii 
history ; famous also for the Dacca 
muslins ” woven there, the annual ad- 
vances for which, prior to 1801, are 
Siiid t;0 have amounted to .£250,000. 
[Taylm\ Deacr. and. Hid. Account of the 
Cotton Manufacture of Daren in H<'7ajal]. 
Daka is tliroughout Central Asia aj)- 
plied to all muslins imported through 
Kabul. 

c. 1612.—“. . . liberos Oamanis assecutuH 
vivos cepit, cosmic cum elephantis et omni- 
bus thesauria defuncti, post quarn Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim oat roversus, niisit 
ad regom.” — iJe quoted l)y Jifoehmnntij 

AtMj i. 521. 

[c. 1617.— -“Dekaka” in Sir T. List, 
Hak. Soc. ii, 538.] 
c. 1660. — “The same Robbers took 
Sujah at 0aka, to carry him away in 
their Galeasses to Hakan. . . .” — limiifr, 
E,T. 55 ; [ed. Con stable, 109J. 

1665.- “Baca is a great Town, that ex- 
tends itself only in length ; every one 
coveting to have an House by the Ganges 
side, liie length ... is above two lejigiies. 
. . , These Houses are properly no more 
than paltry Huts built up with Jiamhove's, 
and daub’d over with fat Earth.” — Tacer- 
nier, E.T. ii. 56 ; [ed. Ball, i. 128J. 

1682. — “The only expedient left was for 
the Agent to go himself in perscjn to the 
ydboland Duan. at Beoca.” — hedges, Diary, 
Oct. 9 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]. 

DACOIT, DACOO, s. Hind. daJcait, 
Mkdyaty ddku; a robber belonging to 
an armed gang. The term, being 
current in Bengal, got into the Penal 
Code. By law, to constitute dacoity, 
there must be five or more in the 
gang committing the crime. Beames 
derives the word from ddhndy ‘to shout,* 
a sense not in Shakespear^s Diet. [It 
IS to be found in Platts, and Fallon 


gives it as used in E. H. It appears U> 
be connected, with Ski. dashtay ‘ pressed 
together.*] ^ 

1810.—“ Becoits, or water-robbers,”— 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 396. 

1812.— “Bacoits, Hj^cies of depredators 
who infest the country in gangs.” — Fifth 
Report, p. 9. 

1817.— “The crime of dacoity” (that is, 
robbery by gangs), says Sir Henry Strachey, 
“. . . has, 1 believe, increased greatly since 
the British administration of justice.” — Mill, 
11. of Vi. L, v. 466. 

1834. — “It is a conspiracy! a false war- 
rant ! — they are Bakoos ’ Bakoos! ! ” — The 
Baboo, ii. 202. 

1872. — “Daroga! Why, what has ho 
come here for ^ 1 have not heard of any 

dacoity or murder it» the Village.” — (locinda 
Sa manta, i. 261. 

DADNY, s. H. dadni, [P. dildan, 

‘ to give ’] ; aii advance madt* to a crafts- 
man, a weaver, or the like, by one who 
trades in the goods ]>r<)du(vd. 

1678. — “ Wee met wdth Some trouble 
About y‘* Investment of Taffaties w«i' hath 
CV)iitinued ever Since, Soc yt w^oe had nc>t 
betm able to give out any daudne on Muxa- 
davad Side many wcauours absenting them- 
selves. . . LHfer (»f 3d .luno, from 

CassnmtHiziir Factor y, in India Otfieo. 

1683.— “Chuttermull and Doopchund, two 
< ’iissuiubazar merchants this day a-ssured 
me Mr. Charnock gives out all Itis new 
Sicea Rupees for Badny at 2 per cent,, and 
never gives the (.Vimpany credit for more 
than 1 ] rupee — by which he gains and putts 
in his own pocket Rujkjos ^ |M3r cent, of all 
the money he pays, which amounts to a great 
Summe in ye Yeare: at least £1,000 
d■Qr\\r^!^."~~I^edges, Idary, Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 121, also see i. 83J. 

1748.— “The Sets being all present . at 
the Board inform us that last year they 
dissented to the employment of Fillick 
(Jhund, Gosscrain, Occore, and Ottonim, 
they being of a different ca.ste, and comse- 
quentJy they could not do husiness with 
them, ui)on which they refused Badney, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they pn)|X)se taking their shares of 
the Badney.”— William Cons., May 23. 
In Jiong, i>. 9. 

1772. — “T observe that the Court of Di- 
rectors have ordered the gmnastahs to be 
withdrawn, and the investment to be pro- 
vided by Badney merchants.” — Warren 
Hastings to J. Purling, in Gldg, i. 227. 

DA.aBAIL, s. Hind, from Peys. 
ddgh-i-bely ‘ spade-mark.* The line dug 
to trace out on the ground a camp, or 
a road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 
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ijoad it is the equivalent of English 
* lockspit.* 

BAOOBA, s. Singhalese dcUfahay 
from Pali dhdticgabbJui^ and Sansk. 
dJuitu-garbhay ‘ Relic- receptacle ’ ; a]>- 
plied to any dome - like Buddhist 
shrine (see TOPE, PAOODA). Oen. 
(Junningham alleges that the Ch/iitya 
was usually an empty tope dedicated 
to the Adi-Buddhfi (or Suj)reme, of 
thje ([uasi-Theistic Buddhists), whilst 
the tom Dhitu-garblui^ or Dhagobay was 
])roperly apjdied only to a tope which 
was an actual relic-shrine, or re]»osit.orv 
of ash<‘H of the dead (lUnlm TopeHy 9). 
[“ The Shan word ‘ Htaty or ‘ Taty and 
the Siamese *‘Hai-oopy for a )>agoda 
idaced over ])()rtions of Gaudania’s 
t)ody, such as his flesh, teeth, and 
hair, is derived from the Samskrit 
^ Dlulta-garhiy a relic shrine ” (/ftt/ictf, 
A TJu)iLsa7id Mikny 308).] 

AVe are unahle t^) say who tirst- in- 
troduced tlie word into EurojK*an use. 
Tt was well known to William von 
Humboldt, and to Ritter ; l)ut it has 
become more familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence in FergussouV Hid. 
<g Architecture. The only surviving 
exam])le of the native use of this term 
on the (Continent of India, so far as we 
know, is in the neighbourhood of the 
remains of tin* great Buddhist estab- 
lishments at Nalanda*in Behar. See 
< [notation below. 

1806. — “In this irrcpular oxcavatioii are 
left two dhagopes, or solid luasses of st(»ne, 
hearing the form of a cu|)ola.” — Vat^s 
<>/ Salsettfy in Tr. Lit. Stic. bo. i. 47, 
pub. 1819. 

18‘23.-S-“. . . from the centre of the screens 
or walls, pnqeeta a daghope .” — of Corn 
'Hear IfoMcl'y by Lt.-Co/. li*'la>ualne in ..4jr. 
Juttnuily N.S. 1830, vol, iii. 276. 

1834. — “ . . . Mihindii - Kumimi . . . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Religion 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid Kii^, 
built Daprobas (Dagops, i.e. Hanctuaries 
under which the relics or imtigos of Buddha 
are deposited) in various jdacos.”— 

A»ieny Bd. ni. 1162. 

1835. — “The Temple (cave at Nasik) . . . 
has no interior support, but a rock-coiling 
richly adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
Hons, and in the end-niche a Dagop . . 

— Jlrld. iv. 683. 

1836. —“ Although the Dagops, Iwth from 
va^jying «i»e and &om the circumstance of 
their l>eing in some coses indo^wndent 
erections and in others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have very 
different aspects, yet their character is 
universally recognised as that of closed 


masses devoted to the preservation or con- 
cealment of sacred objects.” — W. v. Hum- 
holdty Katei-bprachey i, 144. 

1840. — “Wo portormed p’odahhina round 
the Dhagobs, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwan.” — Letter of Dr, 
John WUsony in LLfey 282. 

1853. — “At the same time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a ddgoba would ho erected to 
Kantaka on the spot. , . — Hardy, Manual 

of Buddh ism , 1 60. 

1855. — “All kinds and forms are to be 
found . . . the bell -shaped pyramid^f dead 
V)rickwork in all its vaneties . . . the bluff 
knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dagobas. 

. . — Yule, Mission to Am, 3.5, 

1872. — “It is a remarkable fact that the 
Hue of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of 'dagop’ by the country 
people. Is not this the dagoba of the 
Pith' annals ?” Bnddk, Ht'malns 

if BihAt\ in J.A.S.H. xli., Pt. i. 305. 

DAGON,n.p. A name often given 
hy old Euro))ean travellers to the plaee 
now called Ibingoon, from the great 
Relic-shrine or dagoba there, called 
Since (Holden) Dagori. Some have 
suggesU*d that it is a corruption of 
dagohiy hut this is merely guesswork. 
Ill the Tabling language t(Vkh1n sig- 
nilies ‘athwart,’ and, after tlie usual 
; fashion, a legend had grown up cou- 
lUH'tiug the name with the story of 
a tree lying ‘athwart the hill-top,* 
which .supernaturally indicated where 
the siicred relics of one of the Buddhas 
had been cleposited (see J.A.S.B. xxviii. 
477). Prof. Forchhammer i^eutly (see 
Kote.< on Early Hid. and Veog. of B. 
Buwuiy No. 1) explained the true origin 
(d‘ the name. Towns lying near the 
sacred site had been known by the suc- 
cessive names of AsitahTia-nagara and 
JLklcnlanagara. In the 12t.h century the 
hist name disapjiears and is replaced by 
Trikwmhha - nagara, or in Pali form 
Tikumbha - nagara, signifying ‘ 3-Hill- 
city.’* The. Kalyaiii inscription near 
Pegu contains both forms. Tikumhlm 
gradually in popular utterance became 
Tihmy 'Tahuny and Taknny whence 
Bagdn. Tlie ehtssical name of' the 
great Dagoba is Tikambha-cEeti, and 
this is still in daily Burman use. 


* Kumhhf HK'ans an earthen pot, and also the 
** ftrontal globe on the upper jmrt of the forehead 
of the elephant. " The latter meaning was, accord- 
ing to Pi-of. Forclihammer, tliat intended, being 
appliwl to the hillocks on which the town stood. 
Iwcause of their form. But the Burmese applied 
it to ‘alms -bowls,’ and invented a legend of 
Buddha and his two disciples imvitig burled their 
alms-bowls at this siiot. 
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When the origiiml meaning of the 
word Talcum had been effaced from 
tlie memory of the Takings, they in- 
vented the fable alluded to above in 
connection with the word tdkhm. 
[This view has been disputed by 
Ool. Temple (Ind. Ant.y Jan. 1893, 
]>. 27). He ^ves the reading of the 
Kalyani inscription as 7'ufumpafiag(xra 
and goes on to say ; “There is more 
ill favour of this derivation (from 
dagoha) than of any other yet ])ro- 
duced. ' Thus we have dagaha^ Singha- 
lese, admittedly from dhdfugahhha, 
and as far back as the 16tli century 
we have a jiersistent word fignmpa 
or dignmpa (dagon, digon) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until n 
clear derivation is made out, it is, 
tlierefore, not unsafe to any that 
dngon represents some medieval Indian 
current form of dhdfugahbha. This 
view is suiiported by a word gompa, 
used in the Himrdayas about Sikkim 
for a Buddhist shrine, whirl i looks 
primd fade like tlie remains of some 
such word as gahhha, the latter lialf 
of the compound dhdtugahbha. , . . 
Neither Tnlcumbha-migara in Skt. nor 
Tikumbha-nagara in Pali would mean 
‘Three-hill-city,’ hwmbha being in no 
sense a ‘ hill ’ which is kutUy and there 
are not three hills on the site of the 
Shwe-Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon.”] 

c. 1.546, — “Ho hath very certain© intelli- 
gence, how the Zomindoo hath raised an 
army, with an intent to fall uikju the Tow-ns 
of Cosmin and Dalaa (DALA), and to gain all 
along the rivers of Digon and the 

whole Province of JJamtphm, even to An- 
.Waa (hod. Donabyu and Henztvda)." — F. Af. 
P!nt-Of tr. by H. C. 1653, p. 288. 

c. 158.5. — “ After landing we begun to 
walk, on the right side, by a .street .some .50 
paces wide, all along which we .saw houses 
of wood, ail gilt, ana set off with beautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which are their Friar.s, and 
the rulers of the Pagode or Varella of 
Dogon.” — Gusparo BalHf f. 96. 

c. 1587*7-“ About two dayes iounioy from 
Pegu there is a Varelle (see VARELLA) or 
Pagode, which is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegues: it is called Dogonne, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignesse and all gilded from 
the fcx)t to the toppe.” — M, Fitch, in HakL 
n. 398, [393]. 

c. 1755.~Dagon and Dagoon occur in a 
paper of this period in Dalrynmh's Oriental 
i. 141, 177 ; [Col. Temple adds : 

The word is always Digon in Floueat's 
aewunt oi hia travels in 1/86 {Tamig Pao, 
J^^'^ F^etTicais en BirToanie aa Tvitie 
pamm), H is always Digon (except 


once; “Digone capitale del Pogb,” p. 149) 
ill Quirini’s Vkd dl Monsignor G, M. Percoto, 
1781 ; and it is Digon in a map by Antonio 
Zultae e hgli Venezia, 1785, Syines, JSm- 
Imusi/ to A iu, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) has DagOl\. 
Cmwfurd, 1829, Eimassy Ut Ava (pp. 346-7), 
calls it Dagong. There' is further a curious 
w'ord, “Too Degon,” in one of Mortior’s 
niiii)s, 1740.”] 

DAIBUL, n.]». See DIULSIND. 

DAIMIO, s. A feudal ])rinee in 
Ja]»an. The word ap})eais to bt‘ ap- 
]u-oximatt*]y the Ja[). jn'orninciation of 
(’bin. taiming, ‘great name.’ [“The 
lhiimy(5s were the tc*rriU)rial lords 
and barons of feudal Ja])an. Tlu‘ 
word means literally ‘great name.’ 
Accordingly, during the Middle Ages, 
warrior chiefs of h‘ss degree, corre- 
sponding, as one might s^iy, b) our 
knights or baronets, were known by 
the correlative title of Hlamyo, that is, 
‘small name.’ But tliis latter fell into 
disuse. Perhaps it did not sound grand 
enough to he welcome to tliose who 
bore it ” (Ohumbcrlam, Things Japanest^ 
101 se^.).] 

DAISEYB, s. This word, repre- 
senting Ik'sai, re]>eatedly occurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters of Txppoo {e.g, 
p. 196) for a local cdiief of some class. 

See DESSAYE. 

« 

DALA, n.j). This is now a town on 
the (west) side of the river of RangiKin, 
opjiosite to that city. But the name 
forimuly applied to a large province 
ill the Delta, stretching from the Ran- 
goon River ^Nestward. 

1546.~8eo Phito, under DAOON.^ 

1.585. — “ The 2d November w© came to 
the city of Dala, whore among other things 
there are 10 halls full of elephants, which 
are hero for the King of Pegu, in cliarge of 
various attendants and officials.” — Gasfi, 
Balhi, f. 95. 

DAL AW AY, s. In 8. India the 
Cominander-iii-chief of ariariny ; [Tam. 
tnlava% Skt. dsila, ‘army,’ m/t, ‘to 
lead’]; Can. and MaL Suilavdy and 
dakwayi. Old Can. dhala, H. dal^ ‘an 
army.’ 

1615.— “ Caoterum DeleuaifiB . . . vehe- 
monter k roge contendit, ne comitteret vt 
vllum oondenda nova hac urbo Arcoml- 
ganensis portus antiquissimus detrimentum 
caperet.” — Jarric, Thesaurm, i. p. 179. 

1700. — “Le Talavai, e’est le uom qu'on 
donne au Prince, qiii gouvom© aujonra'hui 
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le Royaume sous Tautorit^ d© la Rein©.” — 
Lettre* Ed^, x. 162. Se© also p. 173 and 
xi. 90. 

c. 1747. — “A few days after this, the 
Bulwai sent for Hydur, and seating him 
on a musnud with himself, he consulted 
with him on the re-establishment of his own 
affairs, complaining bitterly of his own dis- 
tress for want of money,” -H. of Hifdnr 
Naik^ 44. (See also under DHURNA.) 

17t>4. — “You are imposed on, T never 
wrote to the Maissoro King or Dalloway 
any such thing, nor they to me ; nor ha<l 1 
a knowledge of any agreement between the 
N.aboband the Dallaway.”— LHterfrovi dor. 
Stunid^^rH of Madras to French Deputies in i 
(Janil)ridgesi tf th*- H ar, Api>. p. 29. 

1763-78. — “Ho (Haidar) has lately hiken 
the King (Mysore) out of the liamrs of his 
Uncle, the Dalaway.”--0/v/n', iii. 636. 

fl8]0. — “ Two manuscripts . . . preservecl 
in different V>ranches of the family of the 
ancient Dulwoys of MYs<M)r.’ -- 
Mifmn\ Pref. ed. 1869, j». xi.J 

DALOYET, DELOYET, s. An 

armed attendant and me.sscnger, tlie 
aann* tis a Peon. 11. dhahiii^ (fhdaynt^ 
from d/id/, ‘a sliicld.’ Tlie word is 
never now used in Bcoigal and Up] ho* 
India. 

1772. --“SupiKise every farmer in the 

E n>vinee was enjoined to maintain a num- 
er of g(K»d serviceable bullocks . . . 
obliged to furnish the (Jovernnient with 
them on a re«pnsition made to him by the 
Collector in writing (not^ by sepoys, delects 
or herearras ’ (see HURCARRA).— 
ir. IliutimjHy toG. Van>ittart, in OVro/, i. 2-37. 

1809. “ As it w.'ia very hot, I immediately 
employed my delogets to keep off the 
crowd.”" -/.f/, Valftitut^ i. 339. The word 
here and elsewhere in that luxik is a nii.v- 
print for deJoyets. 

DAM, s. H. darn. Originally an 
actual copper coin, regarding which 
we find the following in the Ahi^ i. 
31, ed. Bloclimann : — “1. The Ddm 
weigliH 5 i,e, 1 tolnh^ 8 mdshas^ 

and 7 mrkhtt ; it is the fortieth jiart (d‘ 
a rnpf*e. At first this coin was called 
Pauahy and also Bahloli ; now it is 
known under this name (ddm). On 
one side the place is given where it 
was struck, on the other the date. 
For the juirnose of calculation, the. 
ddm is di video into 25 jiarts, e.ach of 
which is called njdtaL This imaginary 
<y vision is only used by aettountants. 

“2. The adlielah is half of a ddm. 
3. The Pdulah is a (juarter of a ddm, 
4. The damti is an eighth of a ddmJ' 

It is curious that Akbar’s revenues 
were registered in this small currency, 


viz. in Uihi of ddim. We may compare 
the Portuguese use of rein [see REAS]. 

The tendency of denominations of 
coins is always to sink in value. Tlie 
jetnl [see JEETUL], which had become 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akbar’s time, was, in the 14th (tentury, 
a reiil coin, which Mr. E. lliomas, 
chief of Indian numisniatologists, has 
nnearih(*d [see Ghron. Pathan 
231]. And now the d(Jm itself is im- 
aginary. According to Elliot the 

people of the N.W.P. not long ago 
calculated 25 dtlms t-o the 'paud, which 
would be 1600 to a rupee. Carnegy 
gives ilie Oudli jiojmlar currency table 
as : 

26 kanria = 1 dwmrl 

1 datnri ~ 3 dam 

20 „ =1 and 

25 dam —■ 1 pice. 

j But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
I ddm is in Bengal reckoned of an 
I dad, ?.c. 320 to the riiiiee. [“Most 
things of little value, here as well as 
in Bliagalimr (writing of Behar) arc*, 
sold by an imaginary money called 
Takdy wliich is here reckoned ecpial to 
two Paysan. ’^Hiere are also imaginary 
monies called Vhaddm and Dawrl ; the 
former is cMpial to 1 Paysii or 25 
eowrie.s, the latter is equal to one-eighth 
of a Paysff {Buclutnan, Edstern Ind, 
i. 382 .‘fc^.)]. We have not in our own 
exjierience met with any reckoning of 
ddnis. In the case of the damrl the 
denomination has increased instead of 
sinking in relation to the ddm. For 
above we have the damrl— 3 ddmSy or 
according to Elliot {Beamn^ ii. 296) = 
3| damSy instead of ^ of a dam as in 
Akkir’s time. But in reality the 
damrfs absolute value has remained 
the Siime. For by Carnegy’s table 
1 rupee or 16 anas would _he equal to 
320 damrl'iy and by the Ahiy 1 rupee 
= 40x8 da7nm=320 damrU. Damrl 
Js a common enough ex})ression for the 
infinitesimal iii coin, and one lias often 
heard a Briton in India say: “No, I 
won’t give a dimreel^^ with hut a 
vague notion what, a dkmrl meant, as 
in Scotland we have heard, “ I won’t 
give a plarky^ though ceitainly the 
speaker could not nave stated the 
value of that, ancient coin. And this 
leads to the suggestion that a Uke 
expression, otten heard from coarse 
talkers in England as well as in India- 
originated in the latter country, ana 
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that whatever pi*ofanity there may be 
ill the animus, there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “I aon^t care a dam I” i.e. in 
other words, don’t care a brass 
farthing ! ” 

If the Gentle Reader deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer (The 
Miller’s Tale) : 

“———no raught he not a / m,” 

which means, “he recked not a creaa” 
(nefloccd qnidem) ; an ex])ve.ssinn wbioh 
is also found in Piers Plowman ; 

“Wisdom and witte is nowe not worihe a 
kerse.'* 

And this we doubt not has given rise 
to that other vulgar expression, “I 
don’t care a curse ” ; — curiously parallel 
in its corruption to that in illustration 
of which we quote it. 

[This suggestion about (him was 
made by a writer in Aaiat. ed. 
1803, vii. 461 : “ This word was perhaps 
in use even among our forefatliers, and 
may innocently account for the ex- 
ju’ession ^not worth a Jig, or a //am, 
especially if we recolh‘ct that ha-dam^ 
an almond^ is to-day current in some 
]>arts of India as small mom‘y. ^Might 
not dried figs haye been em])b)yed 
anciently in the same way, since the 
Arabic word fooloos^ a haffpeiivy, also 
denotes a cassia hean, and the root fnU 
means the scale of a fish. Mankind 
are so apt, from a natui*al depravity, 
that ‘flesh is heir to,’ in their use of 
w’ords, to pervert them from their 
original sense, that it is not a convinc- 
ing argument against the present con- 
jecture our using the word curse in 
vul^r language in lieu of dam.” The 
N.E I), disjioses (;f tlie matter : “ The 
suggestion is ingenious, but has no 
bfisifl in fact.” In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay writes: “How they settle 
the matter I care not, as the Duke 
says, on€ twopenny damn ” ; and Sir G. 
Trevelyan notes : “ It was the Duke 
of Wellington who invented this oath, 
so diflproportioned to the greatness of 
its author.” (Life^ ed. 1878, ii. 257.)] 

1628.—“ The revenue of all the territories 
under the Em^rors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
^rding to the Koyal registers, to 6 arbs and 
30 krors of dduiB. One arh is eciual to 100 
krors (a keor being 10,000,000), and a 
b^ndrod krors of da^ are equal to 2 krors 
and w tacH of rupees. ” — Mnhammid Sharif 
Jiantjl, in MUiot, vii. 138. 


c. 1840. — “Charles Greville saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the .pleasure he 
had felt in reading his speech (commending 
the conduct of Capt. Charles Elliot in China), 
added that, however, many of the party 
were angry with it ; to which the Duke 
replied, — ‘1 know they are, and I don’t 
care a damn. I have no time to do what 
is right.’ 

“ A twopeimy damn was, I believe, the 
form usually employed by the Duke, as an 
expression of value : but on the present 
occasion he seems to have been less pre- 
cise .” — Autobiography of Sir llrnry Taytor^ i. 
‘296. The terni referred to seems cunously 
to preserve an unconscious tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon of 
our time calls the ‘monetary,’ estimation 
contained in the expression. 

1881. — “A Bavarian printer, jealous of 
the inthience of capital, said that ‘ Cladstono 
baid millions of money Uj the beeblo to fote 
for him, and Beegonsfeel would not bay ^ 
them a tam, so they fote for (’ladstone.’ ” — 

.1 Soctaii.dH' Picnic^ in St. .Jano's's Gazettr^ 
July 6. 

[1900. — “There is not, 1 dare wager, a 
single bishop who cares one ‘twopenny- 
halfpenny dime ’ for any of that jJenteous- 
ncss for himself.” — II. /hV/, Vicar of Mun- 
caster, in Tivies, Aug. 31. J 

DAMAN, u.]>. Ihtmdn^ one of the 

old settlemciits of tb(* Porluguc.se 
wbicli tbc\ still retain, ou the coast of 
Ouzerat, about 100 miles north of 
Bombay ; written by them Daman. 

1554. — . . tVe pilots said: ‘We are 
here between Dili and Daman ; if the ship 
sinks hero, not a soul will e.scapc ; we must 
make sail for the .shore .” — Sfdt M/>, 80. 

[1607-8. — “Then that by no moans or 
ships or men can goe saffelie to Huratt, or 
theare expect any quiett trade for the 
many dangers likelie to happen viito them 
by the Portugals (Jhcef Comandenf of Diu 
and Demon and places there alKuite. , . 

— liirdnood, Firat LrfUr Book^ 247.] 

1623. — “II capitano . . . sperava che 
}>otessimo csser vicini alia cittk di Daman ; 
laqual esta dentro il golfo di Cainbaia a man 
de.stra. . . delta Valle, ii. 499 [Hak. 

Soc. i. 15]. 

DAMANI, a. Apiflied to a kind of 
.squall. (See ELEPHANTA.) 

DAMMEB, s. This word is applied 
to various resins in different parts of 
India, chiefly as substitutes for pitch. 
The word appears to be Malay o- 
Javanese damar, used geiierically for 
resins, a class of substances the origin 
of which is probably often uncertain. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the Malay damdr 
means rosin and a torch made of rosin, 
the latt/er consisting of a regular cylin- 
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drical case, made of bamboo or other 
suitable material, filled to the top with 
rosin and ignited.] To one of the 
dammer-producing trees in the Archi- 
pelago the name Damniara alha^ 
Rumph. (N. O. Goniferae\ has been 

S and this furnishes tlui ‘East 
Daminer * of English varnish- 
inakers. In Buri\ia the dammer used 
is derived from at legist three diflerent 
genera of the N. 0. J hpteromrpra-e ; in 
Bengal it is derived from the sal tree 
(see SAUL-WOOD) {Shorea rohvsta) and 
other Shoreaey as well as by imj^orta- 
t ion from transmarine sources. In S. 
India “wliite dammery^ Dammer 
Pitch,” or Piney resin, is the ])rodu(‘e 
of Vateriii indicUy and “ black dammar ” 
of Camirium stricium.; in (hitcJi the 
dammer used is stated by Lieut, fjeech 
{Bombay Sehrtionsy No. xv. 215-210) 
to be made from chandrilz (or rhandras 
= eoT)al) boiled with an emia) (luantitv 
of oil, Tliis is ])robably Fryers ‘rosin 
taken out of the sea’ {i7ifra). [On the 
other baud Mr, Pringle {Diaryy cf-c., 
Fort St. (kvrffey 1st ser. iv. 178) notes 
Crawfurd {Malay Arrhip. i. 455): 
(Dammer) “exudc's through the bark, 
and is either found adliering to the 
trunk and blanches in large lumps, 
or in ma.sses on the ground, under tin* 
trees. As these often grow nc‘ar the 
.sea-side or on baulks of rivers, the 
damar is frecpiently floated away and 
collected at diffc*rent jdaces as drift ” ; 
and adds: “The dammer used for 


1584. — “7>mnar (for dexnmar) from 
Siacca and Blinton ” {i.e. Siak and Billiton). 
— Bairety in HakL ii. 43. 

1631. — In Haex*s Malay Vocabulary : 
“ Damar, Lumen quod acceiiditur.” 

1673. — “Tlie Boat is not strengthened 
with Knee-Timbers as ours are, the bended 
Planks are sowed together with Rope-yarn 
of the Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of Rosin taken out of the sea).” — Fryer, 
37. 

,, “The long continued Current frtnn 
the Inland Parts (at Surat) through the vast 
Wildernesses of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts gpat Hafts of Timber for Shipping 
and Building : and Damar for Pitch, the 
finest sentod Bitumen (if it be not a gum or 
Rosin) I ever mot with.” — Ibid. 121, 

1727.— “Damar, a gum that is used for 
making Htch and Tar for the use of Ship- 
ping.”— .4. Hatuilton, ii. 73 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 72], 

c. 17r»r>. “A Demar-Boy (Torch-boy).” — 
7?v>.v, 50. 

1878. — “This dammar, which is the 
general Malayan name for resin, is dng ont 
i of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
! be the fossilised juices of former growth of 
! junpfle.” — Mryair, Pt'ruk, &c., 188. 

1885. — “The other great industry of the 
i j)laoc (in Sumatni) is dammar collecting. 

; 'I’his substance, as is well known, is the resin 
I wliich exudes from notches made in various 
I species of coniferous and dipterocarpous trees 
} , . . out of whoso stem . . . the native cuts 
i largo notches up to a height of 40 or 50 foot 
from the ground. The tree is then left for 

or A months when, if it be a very healthy 
one, sufficient dammar will have exuded to 
make it worth while collecting; the yield 
may then be as much as 94 Amsterdam 
|>ounds.”— //. {}. Forbes, A Fatitralisfs 
WatubTuigs, p. 135. 


caulking the masala lioiits at Madras 
when Fryer was there, may haM* been, 
and ]>rubahly was, imported from the 
Archipelago, and the fact that the 
resin was largely collecteil a.s drift, 
may have been mentioned in answer 
to his eiupiiries.”] Some of the Malay 
dammer also seems, from Major M‘Nair’s 
statement, to be, like co])al, fossil. pOn 
this Mr. Skeat sfivs : “ It is true tliat 
it is sometimes dug up out of the 
ground, possibly because it may form 
on the roots t)f eertaiii trees, or heeau.se 
a great mass of it willfall and jiartially 
bury itself in the ground by its own 
weight, but I have never heard of its 
being found actually fossilised, and 
I should (piestion the fact seriously.”] 
The word is sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malays, see above] for * a 
torch,’ because torches are formed of 
rags dipped in it. This is perhaps 
the use which accounts for Haex’s 
explanation below. 


DANA, s. H . dftna, lit erally ‘ grain,’ 
and therefore the exact translation of 
gram in its original sense (q.v.). It 
is often used in Bengal as synonymous 
with gram, thus: “Give the horse his 
ddaa.” We find it io this specific 
way by an old traveller : 

1616.-— “A kind of grnine called Dozuia, 
somewhat like our Pease, which they boyle, 
and when it is cold give thorn mingled with 
course Sugar, and twise or thriso in the 
Weeko, Butter to scoure their Bodies.”— 
Terry, in Pnrehas, ii. 1471. • 

DANCING-GIRL, s. This, or 
among the older Anglo-Indians, Danc- 
ing-iVenchy was the representative of 
tliV (Portuguese Batladetra) Bayadere, 
or Nautch-girl (q.v.), also Gimchtinee. 
In S. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindus, [and known as DevaddH or 
Bhogam-adsi ;] in N. India they are 
both Hindu, called Rdmjard (see 
RUM-JOHNNT), and Mussulman, called 
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Kmchml (gee CUNOHUKEE). In 
Dntoh the phme takes a very plain- 
srwken form, see quotation from 
Yalentijn ; [others are equally explicit, 
€.g. Sir T. Boe (Hak. Soc. i. 146) and 
P. della Valle, ii. 282.] 


1006.— See description by Goitveay f. 39. 

1673. — “After supper they treated us 
with the Dancing Wenches, and good soops 
of Brandy and l>elf Beer, till it was late 
enough.”— ifVy<r, 152. 

1701. — “The (Governor conducted the 
Nabob into the Consultation lioom . . . 
after dinner they were diverted with the 

Dancing Wenches.”— In i. 377. 

1726.— “Wat de dans-Hoeren (anders 
Dewataschi (Deva-<lftsl) . . . genaamd, on 
an de Goden hunner Pagoden ala getrouwd) 
belangd.” — Vaieniijn, Choi\ 54. 

1763-78. — “Mandelslow tells a story of a 
Nabob who cut off the heads of a set of 
dancing girls . . . because they did not 
come to his palace on the first summons.” — 
Onae, i. 28 fed. 1803). 

1789.—“. . . dancing girls who diSplay 
amazing agility and grace in all their 
motions.” — Munro^ Natrativfy 73. 


c. 1812. — “I often sat by the open win- 
dow, and there, night after night, I used to 
hear the songs of the unhappy dancing girls, 
accompanied by the sweet yet melancholy 
music of the cUlidra.**—Mrs. Sherwootts 
Avic^iog, 423. 

[1813. — Forbes gives an account of the 
two classes of dancing ^Is, those who 
sing and dance in private houses, and those 
atteched to temples.— Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 61.] 

1815. — “Dancing girls were once 
numerous in Persia ; ana the hrst poets of 
that country have celebrated the beauty of 
“ttieir persons and the melody of their 
voices.^ — Makolm^ H. of Persia^ ii. 587. 


1888. — “The Maharajah sent us in the 
eteuing a new set of dancing girls, as they 
were called, thoi^h i^they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw.” 
— OsftorjU!, Court imd Camp of Ruujeet Slnghy 

1843. — “ We decorated the Temples of 
the fals^ods. We provided the dancing 
jteli* We gilded and painted the images 
to which ourlgnorantsuojects bowed down.” 
— JtfocatAlhy's Speech o» the Somnavih Pro- 

DAHBT, B. 

(a). A boatman. The term ia 
peemiar to the Oangetie rivets. H. and 
iBeng. ddn^i, from or dandy 
Btaif, an oar.’ 


i.ult?^**'*"** ^ Dandees (or boatmen) boyled 


1763.— “The oppressions of vbur offtoeta 
were carried to such a length that they put 
a stop to all business, and plundered and 
seized the Dandies and Mangies' [see 
SIANJEE] vessel.”— W. Haetings to the 
Nawab, in Xowy, 347. 

1809.— “Two naked dandys paddlii^ at 
the head of the vessel.” — Ld. Valentuif i. 67. 

1824. — “I am indeed often surprised to 
observe the difference between my dandecs 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea- 
ix)t) and the generality of the peasants 
whom we njoet.”— Ilf^her^ i. 149 (ed. 
1814). 


(b). A kind of ascetic who citrrieB 

a staff. Same etymology. See Solmjnsy 
who gives a ]>late of such an one. 

[1828.—“ . . . the Dandi is distinguished 
by carrying a small or wand, with 

several pnxjesse.s or projections from it, and 
a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which the Brahmanical cord is supi)osed to 
bo enshrined, attached to it.” — i/. Ji. WUeem^ 
Sl'-frh iftJK* Religioits Sects of the Hiudus^ ed. 
1861, i. 193.] 

(c). H. sjime spelling, and same 

etymology. A kind of vehicle used in 
the Himalaya, consisting of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a bam- 
boo staff, find carried by two (or more) 
men. The traveller can either sit side- 
ways, or lie oil his hack. It is much 
the same as the Malabar muncheel 
(q.v.), [and P. della Valle describes a 
similar vehicle which he says the 
Portuguese call Rete (Hak. Soc. i, 
183)]. 

[1875. — “ The nearest approach to travel- 
ling in a dandi 1 can think of, is sitting in a 
half-reefed top-sail in a storm, with the 
head and shoulders nlwjve the yard.” — 
Witson^ Abode of Snow, 103.] j 

1876.— “In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.” — 
Kinioch, Large Came Shooti'ng in Thil*et, 2nd 
8., p, vii, 

DANGUB, n.p. H. phdngary th& 
name by which members of various 
tribes of Chutia Nagpffr, but espe- 
cially of the Oraons, are generally 
known when they go out to distant 
provinces to seek employment as 
labourers (“coolies”). A very large 
proportion of those who emigrate to tKe 
tea-plantations of B. India^ and jSflso 
to Mauritius and other colonies, bekmg 
to the Or^on tribe. The etymology 
the term phap^ar is doubtful. Thelato 
Gem Dalton says : “ It is a word thait 
from itB apparent derivation 
dhdngf hill’) may mean 
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but'' lunoi^t several tribes of 
the ^^tbeirn trilmtary Mahdls, the 
terms Bhtin^r and Dhdngarin mean 
the youth <3 the two sexes, both in 
highland and lowland villages, and it 
•cannot be considered the national de- 
signation of any particular tribe ” 
(Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal^ 245) 
[and see Buley^ Tribes and Castes^ i. 
210 ]. 

DAECHEENEE, s. P. ddr-chlnly 
■* China-stick,’ i.e, cinnamon. 

156$. — “ , , , The people of Ormuz, 
beoause this bark was brought for stile there 
V)y those who had come from China, called 
it dar*chini, which in Persian means ‘ wood 
of China,’ and so they sold it in Alex- 
■andria. . . Garcia, f. r)9-60. 

1621. — **As for cinnamon which you 
wrote was called by the Arabs dartzeni, 

I assure you that the tiar-Atnt, tis the AmVw 
say, or dar-chini as the Persians and Turks 
<jall it, is nothing but our ordinary caneUa,** 
— P. della Valle, ii. 206-7. 

DARJEELING, DARJILING, 

n.p. A famous saniUirium in the 
Eastern Himalaya, the oe.ssion of which 
was purchased from the Itaja of Sik- 
kim in 1835 ; a tract largely added U> 
by annexation in 1849, following on 
-an outnige committed by the Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr. (after- 
wards. Sir) Joseph Ho(>ker and the 
late Dr. A. Campbell,* Superintendent 
of Darjeeling. The sanitarium stands 
at 6500 to 7600 feet above the sea. 
The popular Tibetan s])tdling of the 
name is, aextording U) Jaeslicke, rDor- 
rje-glin^ ‘Land of the Dtrrjey i.e. ‘of 
the Adamant or thunderbolt,’ the 
ritual fitceptre of the Lunas. But ‘ac- 
•oording to several titles of b(x)ks in 
the Petersburg list of MSS. it ought 
properly to be spelt Dar-rgyas-glin^ 
\Tih, Eng, Diet p. 287). 

DAItdOA, 8. P, and H. ddroghd. 
This word seems to be originally 
Mongol (see Komkvshfg^s IHct. No. 
1672). In any case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomencla- 
ture it was applied to a Governor of 
A province or city^ and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
md his immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
*denQminations of co!% to descend in 
value; and that Of d^troghd has in 
4ep boao bestowed on a variety 


of humbler }iersons. Wilson defines 
the word thus: “The chief native 
officer in various departments under 
the native goveniment, a superin- 
tendent, a manager: but in later 
times he is especially the head of a 
police, cu.stom.^ or excise station.” 
tinder the British Police system, from 
1793 to 1862-63, the Darogha was a 
local Chief of Police, or Head Con- 
stable, [and this is still the popular 
title in the N.W.P. for the officer In 
charge of a Police Sbition.] The word 
occurs in the sense of a Governor in 
a Mongol inscription, of the year 1314, 
found in the (Chinese Province of 
Shensi, which is given by Pauthier in 
his Marc. Pol., p. 773. The Mongol 
Governor of Moscow, during a part of 
the Tartar domination in Bussis^ is 
called in the old Russian Chronicles 
1 Doroga (see Hammer, Golden Horde, 
j 384). And according to the same 
j writer the word appears in a Byzan- 
tine writer (unnamed) as Ad/wryas {ibid. 

I 238-9). The Byzantine form and the 
passfiges below of 1404 and 1665 seem 
to imply some former variation in 
])ronunciatiou. But Clan jo has also 
derroga in § clii. 

c. 1220.—“Tuli Khan named as Darugha 
at Merv one called Barmas, and hiniself 
marched njwn Nishapur.” — AhvlghOzi, by 
Demairnm, 135. 

1464.“ “And in this city (Tauris) there 
was a kinsman of the Enu>eror as Magis- 
tmte thereof, whom they cau Derrega, and 
he treated the said Ambassadors wi^ much 
respect.” — Clarijv, § Ixxxii. (’otnp. Marl- 
luivi, 90. 

1441. — . . I reached the city of 

Kerman. . . . The deroghah (governor) 
the Emir Hadji Mohamed K^iiaschirin, being 
then al>sont. . . — Altdurrasz&k, in Isdia 

ill the XVth Geni., p. 6. 

c. 1590. -““Hie officers and servants 
attached to the Im|)eria1 Stables. 1. The 
Atliegi. ... 2. The Dgroghah. 'There is 
one ap;K)inted for each ataole. . . — Ain, 

tr. Htochmann, i, 137. 

1621.—“ The 10th of Octolier, the darogft, 
or Governor of Ismhan, Mir AMulaaeiin, 
the King’s son-in-law, who, as was after- 
wards seen in that charge of his, was a 
downright madman. . . .’ *— P. della Vatle, 
ii. 166. 

1666.— “There stands a Bemga, up6n 
each side of the River, who will not suffer 
any person to pass without leave,’— TVatitwr* 
ii. 52 ; [ed. Ball, i. 117]» 

1678.—“ The Broger, or Mayor of the 
City, or Captain of the Watch, or the 
Rounds ; It is his duty to pretfide wi^ the 
Main Guard a-nights before the PahuHh* 
gates,"— >Vysr, 889. 
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1673. The Dromr being Master of his 
Science^ persists ; what comfort can I reap 
from your Disturbance ? ^ry<r, 389. 

1682. — received a letter from Mr. Hill 
at Eajemaul advising ye Droga of yo Mint 
would not obey a Copy, but required at 
least a sight of ye Originall.” — Hedges. 
.^f^jIDec. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 67]. 

c, 1781. — “ About this time, however, one 
day being very angry, the Barogha, or 
master of the mint, presented himself, and 
asked the Nawaub what device he would 
have struck on his new cop})er coinage. 
Hydur, in a violent passion, told him to 
stamp an obscene figure on it.” — Hydur 
Naiij tr. by Mifes, 488. 

1812. — “Each division is guarded by a 
Darogha, with an establishment of armed 
men. —Fifth Report^ 44. 

DATOHIN, 8. This word is used 
ill old books of Travel and Trade for 
a steelyard employed in China and the 
Archipelago. It is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word for ‘balance,^ in his 
Comp. Vbcab. of Barma^ Malay aiid Thaiy 
Serampore, 1810. It is also given by 
Crawfurd as ^chin^ a Malay word from 
the Javanese. There seems to be no 
doubt that in Peking dialect ch^eng is 
Ho weigh,’ and also Steelyard ^ ; that in 
Amoy a small steelyard is called €hH7i; 
and that in Canton dialect the steel- 
yard is called t^okchHng. Some of the 
Dictionaries also give ta ^chSng, ‘large 
steelyard.’ Datchin or dotchm may 
therefore possibly be a Chinese term ; 
but considering how seldom traders’ 
words are re^ly Chinese, and how’ 
easily the Chinese monosyllables lend 
themselves to plausible combinations, 
it remains probable that the Canton 
word was adopted from foreigners. It 
has sometimes occurred to us that it 
might have been adopted from A chin 
(d’Achii^ ; see the first quotation. 
[The N.E.D.^ following Prof. Giles, 
gives it as a corruption of the Cantonese 
name tch-chHng (in Court dialect to- 
cEing) from tdh ‘to measure,’ ‘to 
weigh.’ Mr. Skeat notes : “ The 

standard Malay is daching, the Java- 
n^e doMn (v. KUrikert^ s.v.). ^He 
gives the word as of Chinese origin, 
and the probability is that the English 
word is from the Malay, which in its 
turn was borrowed from the Chinese. 
The final suggestion d^Achm^ seems 
nut of the question.] Favre’s Malay 
dnd, gives (in French) “dasdllg (Ch. 
m4chen\ steelyard, balance,” also 
wmgy to weigh,” and Javan, “ daadn, 
a weight of 100 kStis.” Gericke’s 


Javan. Diet, also gives “ datsin*Picol,” 
with a reference to Chinese. [With 
reference to Crawfurd’s statement 
quoted above, Mr. Pringle (Diary, Ft. 
St. George, 1st ser. iv. 179) notes that 
Crawfurd had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it originated in China and mssed 
from thence to the Archipelago ^eday 
Archip. i. 27.5). On the whole, the 
Chinese origin seems most probable.] 

1554. —At Malacca. “The hoar of the 
great Dachem contains 200 cates, each caU 
weighing two anntelsy 4 ounces, 6 eighths, 
1.5 grains, 3 tenths. . . . The Baar of the 
little Dachem contains 200 cates ; each cate 
weighing two arnitels.” — A. Nunes^ 89. 

[1684-5. — “. . . he replyed That he wae 
now Content yt ye Honbie Company should 
solely enjoy ye Ciistomes of ye Place on 
condition yt ye People of ye Place be free 
from all dutys & Customea and yt ye Profit t 
of ye Dutchin bo his. . . — Pringle, Diary^ 

Ft. St. Geo, lat ser. iv. 12.] 

1696.—“ For their Dotchin and BaUauce 
th(w use that of Jaf)an.” — Bowyear^s .fournat 
at Cochhi-ChiTUi^ in JJalrymple^ 0. R. i. 88. 

1711. — “ Never weigh your Silver by their 
Dotchins, for they have usually two Pair, 
one to receive, the other to pay by.” — 
Lockyrr, 113. 

„ “ In the Dotchin, an expert 

Weigher will cheat two or three per cent. 
by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
minding the Motion of the Pole only,”—* 
Hnd. 115. • 

,, “ , . . every one has a Chopchin and' 

Dotchin to cut and weigh silver. /6/d. 141 . 

1748. — “Those scales are made after the 
manner of the Homan balance, or our 
Engli.sh vStilliards, called by the Chinese 
LiUmg^ and by us Dot-chin. — A Voyage to> 
the M. Indies %u 1747 a^id 1748, Ao.,«]jbndon, 
1762, p. 324. The same book has, in a short 
vocabulary, at p. 265, “English scales or* 
dodgeons . . . Chinese Litang.'* 

DATUEA, s. This Latin-like 
name is really 8kt. dhattHra, and so has- 
passed into the derived vernaculars.. 
The widely-spread Datura Stremomum, 
or Tliorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as in- 
digenous to India ; though it appears: 
to be wild in the Himalaya from 
Kashmir to Sikkim. The Indian 
species, from which our generic name* 
has been borrowed, is Datura aUm, 
Nees (see Banbury cmd 415> 

(D. fadwm, L.). Garcia ae OttA 
mentions the common use of thie 
thieves in India. Its effect on tlie* 
victim was to produce 
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alienation of mind, and violent 
laughter, permitting the thief to act 
unopposed. He describes his own 
practice in dealing with such cases, 
which he had always found successful. 
Datura was also often given as a 
practical joke, whence the Portuguese 
called it Burladora (‘Joker*). De 
Orta strongly disapproves of such 
pranks. The criminal use of datura 
l»y a class of Thugs is rife in our owm 
time. One of the present writers has 
judicially convictea many. Coolies 
returning with fortunes from the 
colonies often become the victims of 
such crimes. [See details in Clieversi^ 
Did. Med. Juri^pr. 179 iieqq.'] 

1563. — “ A black woman 

of the houise has been giving datura to my 
mistress ; she stole the keys, and the jewels 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel 1 k>x, and has tnado off with a black 
tiian. It w’ould be a kindness to come to j 
)i or help.”— (iarcia, Vo/lnquioK, f. 83. 

1578. — “ They call this plant in the 
Malabar tongue unviafa (■«//« J 

. , . in Oanarese Dat 3 rro. . . -JfWa, 87. 

c. 1580. — “ Nascitur et , . . Datura In- 
(lt»runj, <iuarum ox .seininibus I^atrones 
beUaria parant, quae in caravanis morca- 
toribus exhibentes lauJOinKjac somnum, pro- 
fundumquo inducentes aurum geinmasqxie 
surripiunt ct abcunt.” — Prosp>‘r Atpinna^ 
IH. I. 190-1. 


1676.- 

Make lechers and their punks with 

dewtry 

Commit fantastical advowtry.’* 

ffudibras, Pt. iii. Canto 1. 

1690.— “And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drink . . . i/^ich will intoxicate 
almost to Madness .*' — OvingtoUf 235. 

1810.— “The datura that grows in every 
part of India.** — Williamson, V. M, ii, 135. 

1874.—“ Datura. This plant, a native of 
the East Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural- 
ized plant through every country in Europe 
except Sweden, I^apland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy quacks, who used 
the seed as anti-spasmodics, or for more 
questionable purposes.” — R. Brown in Geog, 
Magazine, i. 371. Note. — The statements 
donvod from Jfanburt/ ayid FVAcHger in the 
beginning of this article disiigree with this 
view, both as to the origin of the European 
! Batura and the identity of the Indian plant. 

I The doubts about the birthplace of the 
! variou.^s species of the genus remain in fact 
I undetermined. [Bee the discussion in WoM, 

I Kcoii. J)ict. iii. ^$eqq.'\ 

\ DATUEA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. These are 
I Bombay names for the Argemone 
m^icanay fico del inferno of Sfianiards, 
1 introduced accideiibally from America, 
I and now au abundant and pestilent 
, weed all over India. 


1598. — “ They name [have] likewise an 
hearbe called Deutroa, which beareth a 
aeedo, whereof bruising out the sap, they 
put it into a cup, or other ve.ssoll, and give 
it to their husbands, eyther in meate or 
drinke, and presently therewith the Man is 
ns though heo were half out of his wits.” — 
Linschoten, 60 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 209]. 

1608*10. — “Mais ainsi de mosme los 
femmes quand elles s^auent (jue leiirs mans 
on ontrotiennent quekju’autre, elles s’on 
desfont par poison ou autrement, et se 
senient fort h cela de la semence de Datura, 
mii est d'vne estrange vertu. (^e Datura ou 
wroa, ospece de Stramonium, ost vne 
plante grande et haute qui jiorte dea flours 
Dlanchos en Campano, comme le Vmmmlo, 
mais plus grunde.^’ — Mooequet, Voyages, 312. 

[1610,— “In other parts of the Indies it 
is called Dutroa .”— de Laml, Hak. 
Soc* ii. 114. 

[1621,— “Garcia® ab Horto . . , makes 
mention of an hearb oalled Datura, which, 
if it be eaten, for 24 hours following, takes 
away all sense of grief, makes them incline 
to laughter and mirth.* —^vrfow., Anatomy of 
2, Sec, 5 Ufom. I. Subs. 5.] 

1673.-^“ Bntry, the deadliest sort of 
Sotarium (Sotamm) or Kightshade.'^-^Fryer, 
32 , 


DAWK, s. H. and Malir. dak, ‘ Post,* 
i.e. properly transport by relays of 
men and horses, and thence ‘ the mail * 
or letter-post, as well as any arrange- 
men for travelling, or for transmitting 
articles by su(;h relays. The institu- 
tion was no doubt imitated from the 
bartdy or post, established throughout 
the empire of the Caliphs by Mowia. 
The harid is itself connected with the 
Latin veredus, and veredius. 

1310. — “ It was the practice of the 
Sultan (A14-uddin) when he sent an army 
on an expedition to establish posts on the 
road, wherever posts could be maintained. 
... At every half or quarter hos runners 
were posted . . . the securing of a^urate 
intelligonoe from the court on one side and 
the army on the other was a great public 
benefit.” — ZiA-vddln Baml, in MUwi, iii, 
208. 

c. 1340.— “The foot-post (in India) is thus 
arranged : every mile is divided into three 
e<iual intervals which are called DftWill, 
which is as much as to say ‘ the third part 
of a mile* (the mile itself being caUeo in 
India Koruh), At every thiru of a nrfle 
there is a village well inhabited, outside of 
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which arc three tents where men are seated 
ready to start. . . Batuta, iii. 96. 

c. 1340.—“ So he wrote to the Sultan to 
announce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the dftvall, which is the foot post, as wo 
have told you. . . .” — Jhid. 146. 

,, “At every mile {i.e, Kf/ruh or 
from t>elhi to Daulatabud there are three 
d&wall or posts.” — Ibid, 191-2. It seems 
probable that this d&wah is some misunder- 
standing of dftk* 

,, “There are established, between 
the capital and the chief cities of the differ- 
ent territories, posts placed at certain 
distances from each other, which are like 
the post-relays in Egypt and Syria . . . 
but the distance between them is not m<)re 
than four bowshots or even less. At each 
of these posts ten swift runners are sta- 
tioned ... as soon a.s one of these men 
receives a letter he nins off as rapidly as 
possible. ... At each of these post sta- 
tions there are mosipies, where prayers 
are said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and 
markets ... so that there is very little 
necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents .” — BhahAbndkln JJhntshH, in KfHot, 
iii. 581. 

1.528. — “. . . that every ten he should 
erect a yam, or jiost-house, which they call a 
d&k-chbki, for six horses. . . .” — Babrr^ 
393. 

c. 1612.— “He (Akbar) established |>osts 
throughout his dominions, having two horses 
and a sot of footmen stationed at every live 
coss. The Indians call this establishment 
* Dak choioh/.* ” — Firi$hfu. by Brians^ ii. 
280-1. 

1667. — “But when the intelligence of his 
(Dara-Shekoh’s) officious meddling had 
spread abroad through the provinces by the 
jOak chauhi, . . .” — KMfl Kluin, in Effiot, 
vii. 214. 

1727. — “ The Post in the Mogul’s Domi- 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
eeray, which are built on the High-rpads, 
about ten miles distant from one another, 
Men, very swift of Foot, are kept ready. . . . 
And ^eee Curriers are called Dog Choucl'leg. ” 
—A. Bamiltm, i. 149 ; [ed. 1744, i. 150]. 

1771.—“ I wrote to the Governor for per- 
mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. ...” 
—Letter in the Intrigues of u Nabobs Ac., 76. 

1781. — “I mean the absurd, unfair, irre- 
gular and dangerous Mode, of suffering 
People to paw over their Neighbo^u^’ Letters 
at the Dock*. . . — Letter in Hichf's 
Bmgal OoLztUe^ Mar. 24. 

1796.— “The Honble. the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to order 
the re-establishment of Dawk Bearers upon 
new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna. , , . The followiing are the rates 
fixed. ... 

“From Calcutta to Benares. . . . Sicca 
Bupees 500.” 

In 8tim»Karr^ ii. 1B5» 


1809.— “He advised mo to proceed imiiie- 
diately by Dawk. . . Xd. VaUntia^ i. 62. 

1824.— “The dftk or post carrier having 
passed mo on the preceding day, I dropped 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting a 
friend to send his horse on for me.” — 
Wonders of KUoray cH. iv. A letter so sent 
by the post-runner, in the absence of any 
receiving office, was said to go by outside 
dawk.” 

184.3. — “Jam; You have received the 
money of the Briti.sh for hiking charge of 
the dawk ; you have betrayed your trust, 
and stopped the dawks. ... If you come 
in and make your saldm, and promise 
fidelity to the British Government, 1 will 
restore to you your lands . . . and the suj>er- 
intendence of the dawks. If you refuse 1 
will wait till the hot weather has gone past, 
and then I will carry fire and .sword into 
your territory .... and if I catch you, 1 will 
hang you as a rebel.”— *S/r C. Nayier to the 
Jam of the Ji»kees (in Life of I)r. J. TIV/^ox, 
p. 440). 

1873. — . . the true reason boii^, Mr, 
Barton declared, that he was too stingy 
pay her dawk.” — Th^. True- lieformn\ i. o3. 


DAWK) s. Name of a tree. See 

DHAWK. 

DAWK, To lay a, v. To cause re- 
lays of bearers, or horses, to be iiosted 
oil a road. As regards palankin 
bearers tliis used to l>e done eithtu’ 
through the post-office, or through 
lo(;al chowdriea (q.v.) of bearers. 
During the mutiny of 1857-58, when 
several young surgeons liad aiTived in 
India, whose services were urgently 
w'aiited at the front, it is said that the 
Head of the Department to which 
tliey had reported themselves, directed 
them immediately to ‘lay a tlawk.’ 
One of tliem turned back from the 
door, saying: ‘Would you ejmlain, 
Sir ; for you might just as weu tell 
me to lay an egg ! * 

DAWK BUNGALOW. See under 
BUNGALOW. 

DA YE, DHTE, s. A wet-nurse; 
used in Bengal and N. Indian where this 
is the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind, ddf, Skt, dMr ^ ; „ conf , Pers. 
Myahy a nurse, a midwife. The ii^rd 
also in the earlier English Begulatioiis 
is applied, Wilson states, to “a jtemale 
commissioner employed to intextp^te 
and swear native women of conditioi^ 
who could not appear to giv^i eyidenee 
in a Court.” 
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[1668.-‘* No Christian shall call an infidel 
Daya at the time of her labour.”— ^Irr/uV'. 
Port, Orknt, fasc. iv. p, 25.] 

1678.—“ The whole plant is commonly 
known and used hy the Dayas, or as we call 
them commlres'' C‘ gossips,” midwives). — 
Arostay TractadOf 282. 

1613. — “ The medicines of the Malays . . . 
ordinarily are roots of plants . . . horns and 
claws and stones, which are used by their 
leeches, and for the most part by Dayas, 
which are women phy.sicians, excellent her- 
balists, apprentices of the schools of Java 
Major,” —(Jodin/io dc JUredia^ f. 37. 

1782, — fn a Table of monthly Wages at 
Calcutta, we have ; — 

“Dy (Wet-nurse) 10 Its.” 

I/tdia (Jazdtr^ Oct. 12. 

1808.— -“If the bearer hath not strength 
what can the Daee (midwife) do ? (luzerati 
I’rovcrb, in Prvmmond'A lUndratiou.^^ 1803. 

1810.- “The Dhye is m(»re generally an 
attendant upon native ladies.” — Wllliaiuwn, 
V,M, i. .341. 

1883.-“. . . the ‘dyah’or wet-nurse is 
looked on as a .second mother, Jind u.sually 
provided for for life.” — With, Modern 
Pentiii, 326. 

[1887. — “I w-as much intore.sted in the 
Dhais (‘midwives’) cla.MH.” — PitJ'et'in, 
Viceregal Life in India, 337. j 

DEANEE, s. Tl.is i.s not Anglo- 
Indian, but it is a curioius word of 
English Thieves’ wint, signifying ‘a 
shilling.’ It seems doubtful whether 
it comes from the Italian danaro or 
the, Arabic dinar Opv.) ; both eventu- 
ally derived from the Latin deaanas, 

DEBAL, n.p. See DIUL-SIND. 

DEOOAN, n.p. and adj. Hind. 
Dakfrn^^ Vakkhin, JtakJum, Dakkhan; 

the Prakr. form of Skt. 
daJc^im, ‘the South’; originally ‘on 
the ri At hand ’ ; compare dexter, 5f ^^os. 
The Southern part of India, the 
Peninsula, and e8T)ecially the Table- 
land between the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts. It has been often applied 
also, politically, to specific States in 
that part of India, e.g, by the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century to the 
Mahorainedan Kingdom of Bijapur, 
and in more recent times by ourselves 
to the State of Hydeiabad. In Western 
India the Deccan stands opposed to 
the Ooncan the table-land 

of the interior to the maritime plain ; 
in ‘'tipper India the Deccan stands 
opposed to Sfndftstftn, U* roundly 
speaking, the csountry south of the 


Nerbudda to that north of it. The 
term frequently occurs in the Skt. 
hooks in the form dakshmdpatha 

0 Southern region,’ whence the Greek 
lorm in our first quotation), and 
dakshimitya (‘ Southern ’ — qualifying 
some word for ‘ country ’). So, in the 
Pahehatantra : “There is in the 
Southern regiem (dakshindtya janapada) 
a town called Mihilaropya.” 

c. A.D. 80-90. — “But immediately after 
Harygaza the adjoining continent extends 
from the North to the South, wherefore the 
region is called DachinabadSs (Aaxtva- 
fid8r}s), for the Stmth is called in their 
tongue DachanoB {Adxavos), ” — Periplus 
M.K,, Ge<>g. Gr, Min, i. 254. 

1510.— “In the said city of Decan there 
reigns a King, who is a Mahommedan.” — 
VarOunm, 117. (Here the term is applied 
to the city and kingdom of Bijapur). 

1517.““ On coming out of this Kingdom 
of (Tiizanit and Clam bay towards the ^uth, 
Sind the inner parts of India, is the Kingdom 
of Dacani, which the Indians call Decan.” — 
Burbom, 69. 

1,552.— “Of Decani or Daque a.s wc now 
call it.” — Ga$tanlieda, ii. 50. 

,, “Ho (Mahmud Shah) was so 
|M)werful that he now presumed to style 
himself King of Oanara, giving it the name 
of Dec^. And the name is said to have 
been given to it from the combination of 
different nations conhiined in it, because 
Decanij in their language signifies ‘mon- 
grel.’”— />c Barron, Dec. II. liv. v. cap. 2. 
(It is difficult to discover what has led 
aj^truy here the usually well-informed De 
Barnes). 

1608. — “ For the Portugalsoi /M/naa had 
wrought with an ancient friend of theirs a 
lUtga, who was absolute Lord of a Prouince 
(betweeno Daman, Guzerat, and Decan) 
called Cnily, to be readie with 200 Horse- 
men to stay my pa.ssage.” — Capt. iV, Haw- 
kins, in Purchas, i. 209. 

[1612.—“ The DesaiunB, a people border- 
ing on them (Portuguese) have besieged six 
of their port towns,” — Danvers, Letters, i, 
2,58.] 

1616.—“. . . his son Sultan Coron, who 
ho designed, should command in Dcccau.” — 
Sir T, liite, 

[ ,, “ There is a resolution taken that 

Sultan Garonne shall go to the Deoan 
Warres.” — ibid, Hak. Soc. i. 192. 

[1623.— “A Moor of Dackil.”*-P. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 225.] 

1667.— 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known^ 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms.” 

Paradise Lost, ix. [1102-$]. 

1726.— “Decan [as a division] includes 
Itocan, Cmhim, and 

1 tijn, v. 1. 
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c. 1750.-—“. . . alors le Nababe d’Arcate, 
tout potit Seigneur qu’il 6toit, compart au 
Souba du Dekam dont il n’^toit que le 
Fermier traiter {sic) avec nous comme un 
Souverain avec ses sujets.” — Letter of M. 

Bussy, in CamlmdgeJs War in Indiuy 
p. xxix. 

1870.--“ In the Deccan and in Ceylon . , ~ „ _ 

trees and bushes near springs, may often bo ; under various names of many preced- 
seen covered with votive flowers.”— /yi/.W>oc&, j ing dynasties, going back into ixges of 
Origin of CUilkatioiK 200. N.B.— This is : ^vliicJi we liave no distinct record, 
a questionable statement as regards the i according to Cunningham, the 

Deccan. | Hindu form of tlie name ; Bihll is 


[1764. T~“ When our seapoys observed the 
enemy tney g£^vo them a ding or huzza.” — >' 
CaTracdoliy Life of Clive i. 57.] 

DELHI, mp. The famous capital 
of the great Moghuls, in the hitter 
years of that family ; and tlie seat 


DEOCANY, adj., also used as subst.. 
Properly dakhmiy daJckhtnly dakhii. 
Coming from the Deccan. A (Mahom- 
medan) inhabitant of the Deccan. 
Also the very peculiar dialect (»f 
Hindustani spoken by such })eople. 

1616. — “The Decani language, which i'i 
the natural language of the country.” - 
JSarbosa, 77. 

1572.- “. . . 

Decanya, Orias, que e eaperan<;'a 

Tem de sua salva^ao nas resonantes 

Aguas do Gauge. ...” — CamdeSy vii. 20. 

1578.— “The Decanins (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan .” — AmtUy 139. 


that used by Mahommedans. Accord- 
ing to Vanjah Notea and Queries (ii. 117 
mi.)y Dilpat is traditionally the name 
of the Dili! of Prithvi Kdj. Dil is au 
old Hindi word for an eminence ; and 
this is })robahly the etymology of 
Dilpat and Dilli. The second quota- 
tion from Correa curiously illustrates 
the looseness of his geogra])by. [The 
name luis become unnleasantly familiar 
in connection with tlie so-calied ‘ Delhi 
boily a form of Oriental sore, similar to 
Biskra Button, Alejipo Evil, Lahore or 
Mnltan Sore (see Delhi GarMteeVy 15, 
note).] 


c. 1590.— “ Hence Dak'hinis arc notorious 
in Hinddstiln for stupidity. . . .” — Author 
quoted by BlochinanUy AlUy i. 443. 

[1813.—“. . . and the Decanne-bean 
{hutea snperba) are very conspicuous.” — 
ForbeSy Or. Mem. 2nd. ed. i. 195.] 

1861.— 

“ Ah, I rode a Deccanee charger, with a 
saddle-cloth gold laced. 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist. ” 

Sir A. C. Lyally The Old Pindaree. 

DECK, 8. A look, a peep. Imp. of 
Hind. deJeh-ndy ‘ to look.' 

[1880. — “When on a sudden, coming to a 
check, Thompson’s mahout called out, 
*D6ldi! Sahib, Dekh!’”— Or. Sporting Mag.y 
ed. 1873, i. 350.] 

1854. — . these formed the whole as- 
semblage, wkh the occasional exception of 
some officer, stopping as he passed by, 
returning from his morning ride ‘just to 
have a dekh at the steamer.’ . . .’’—IP. 
Amoldy Oakjkldy i. 85. 

DEEN, s. Ar. Hind, dlriy * the 
faith.' The cry of excited Mahom- 
medans, Dlriy Bln ! 


120r». — {Muhammad (rhori marched) “to- 
wards Dehli (may God preserve its pros- 
perity, and perpetuate its splendour !), which 
IS among the chief (mother) cities of Hind.” 
— llanan Nizdmiy in Elliot^ ii. 216. 

c. 1321. — “ Hanc terrain (Tana, near 
Bombay) regunt Sarraceni, nunc subjacentes 
dal dili. . . . Audiens ij)Sf imponitor dol 
Dali . . . misit et ordinavit ut ipse D)- 
mclic penitus caperctur. . . Fr. Odor If, 
See CaiUayy &c., App., pp. v. and x. 

c. 1330.— “Dilli ... a certain traveller 
relates that the brick-built walls of this great 
city are loftier than the wall.s of Hamath ; 
it stands in u plain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand. At the distance of*»a par^ 
sang runs a great river, not so big, howevej^ 
as Euphrates.”— in Oildemjeistery 
189 sep 

c. 1334.— “The wall that surrounds Dfhli 
ha.s no etjual. . . . The citv of Dihll has 
28 gates ...” &c, — Jim iii, 147 

seqq. 

c. 1375. — ’Pho Carta Catalanaof the French 
Ijibrary shows ciutat de Dilli and also Lo 
Hey DilUy with this rubric below it; “via* 
esta an sofcUl gran e podaros vwU rich. 
Atptut soidd m DOC orifam e 0 millia 
homens d cavaJl sot lo sen imperi. Ha emewa 
2 m>ri 8 mis noml/re, ...” 


c. 1580.—“. . . crying, as is their way. 
Dim, Dim, Mafamedey so that they ftlled 
eartji and air with terror and confusion.” — 
Primor e //o«ra, &c,, f. 19. 

fc. 1760.-- “The sound of diiUT Mahomed.” 
•—Orme, Militaru Trans* IVMras reprint, 
ii. 339. 


1459.— Fra Mauro's groat map at Venice 
shows Dell cUtade grandisdmay and the 
rubrick Qnesta dttade rvohiludmL zd dmi- 
nam into el paese del Deli (mr InMa PtvUMx* 

1516.— “This king of Dely confines with 
Tatars, and Has taken many lands from the 
King of Cambay ; and from the King of 
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Daoani hifi servants and captains wi^ many 
of his people, took much, and afterwards 
in time thev revolted, and set themselves 
up as kings. — Barhom^ p. 100. 

1583.—** And this kingdom to which the 
iBadur proceeded was called the Dely ; it 
was very great, but it was all disturliod by 
wars and the risings of one party against 
another, because the King was dead, and 
the sons wore fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty.’ —Oo/rai, iii. 506. 

,, *‘This Kingdom of Dely is the 
greatest that is to be seen in those parts, 
for one point that it holds is in Persia, and 
the other is in contact with the Ij(3och^x)s 
beyond China.” — Ihid. iii. 572. 

0. 1568. — “ Alxmt sixteen yeeres |)a.st 
this King (of Cuttack), with his King- 
dome, wore destroyed by the King of Pat- 
tane, which was also King of the greatest 
juirt of Bcngala . , . but this tyrant 
onioyed his Kingdome but a small time, 
but was conquered by another tyrant, which 
was the great Mogol King of Agra, Delly, 
and of all Cambaia.” — Va^'sar Fredcrih in 
HakL ii. 858. 

1611. — “On the left hand is scene the car- 
kasse of old Dely, called the nine castles 
and fiftie-two gates, now inhabito«l onely 
by Googer». . . . The city is 2« betweeno 
Gate and Gate, begirt with a .strotig wall, 
but much ruinate. , . .’’—IT. FincUy in 
Pitrcftasty i. 430. 

DEUNG, 8. This wiis a kind of 
hammock conveyance, suspended from 
a pole, mentioned by the old t ravellers 
in Pegu. The word is not known (o 
Burmese scholars, and is perl taps a 
Persian word. Meninski give.s “ deleng^ 
adj. pendulus^ The thhuj 

seems to be the Malaytllam Manchll. 
(See MUNCHEEL and D^DY). 

1 569, »-** Carried in a closet whicli they 
mill Delinsr, in the which a man shall be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
undfer his head.” — Caesar Frederike, in 

Hakl. ii. 367. 

Delingo is a strong cotton 
cloth doubled, ... as big as an ordinary ru^, 
and havmg an iron at each end to atUich it 
by, so diat in the middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These irons are attached to 
a very thick oane, and this is liorne >)y four 
men. . . . When you go on a journey, a 
cushion is put at the head of this Delingo, 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,” Asc.—^/ewpuro BaJbi, f. 99b. 

^687. — **From Cirion we wont to Mac^io, 
which is a pretie towno, where we left our 
boats and Faroes, and in the morning 
taking Delingegee, which are a kind of 
Coches made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
carried vpon a stang betweene 8 and 4 men : 
we came to Pegu toe same day.”— if, Fitch, 
In Nakl. ii. 891. 


DELLY, MOUNT, n.p. Port. Monte 
lyEli. A mountain on the Malabar 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
from seaward, and the name of which 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining tne mountain. It 
is prominently mentioned in all the 
old books on India, though strange 
to say the Map of India in Keith 
Johnstone*s Royal Atlas has neither 
name nor indication of this famous 
hill. [It is shown in Constable’s Hand 
Atlas.] It was, according to Correa, 
the first Indian land seen by Vasco da 
Gama. The name is Malayal. Eli 
vmla, ‘ High Mountain.’ Several 
erroneous explanations have however 
been given. A common one is that 
it means * Seven Hills.’ This arose 
with the compiler of the local Skt. 
Mahdtniya or legend, who rendered 
tht* name Sajytasaila, * Seven Hills,’ 
confounding Hi with Hu, ‘seven,’ which 
lias no application. Again we shall 
find it e.v})lained as ‘liat-hill’; but 
here Hi is substituted for eli. [The 
Madras Gloss, gives the word as Mai. 
ediimala, and explains it as ‘ Riit-hill,’ 
“ because infested by rats.”] The 
positioTi of the town and port of Ely 
or Hili mentioned by the older 
travellers is a little doubtful, but 
see Marco Polo, notes to Bk. III. cb. 
xxiv. The Kly-Maide of the Peutiii* 
gerian Tables is not unlikely to be an 
indication of Ely. 

1298. — “Eli is a Kingdom towards the 
west, about 300 miles from Comari. . . . 
There is no proper harlwur in the country, 
but there are many rivers with good es- 
tuaries, wide and deep.” — Marco Polo, Bk. 
III. ch. 24. 

c. 3330. — “Throe days journey beyond 
this city (Manjarur, i.e. Mangalore! there 
is a groat hill whicn projects into the sea, 
and is descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called Hili.” — Aba^j^ci, in Oil* 
ilnncister, 185, 

c. 1.343. — “At the end of that time we 
set off for ffili, where we arrived two days 
later. It is a largo well-built town on a 
great bay (or estuary) which big ships enter.” 
— Ibn Batuta, iv. 81. 

c. 1440.— “ Proceeding onwards he . . , 
arrived at two cities situated on the sea 
sWe, one named Pocamuria, and toe other 
Helly.” — Nicolo Conti, in India in the XVth 
Cent, p. 6. 

1616.— ‘‘After passing this place sitong 
the coast is the Mountain Dely, on the edge 
of the sea; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; all the 
ships of the Moors and the Qentoes , . . 
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(•right this , mountain ... and make their 
reckoning by iV^BaThMa^ 149. 

c. 1562.— ** In twentjr days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots foretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great moun- 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of Cnnanor, which the people of 
the country in their language call the moun- 
tain Dely, dly meaning Hhe rat,** and 
they cadi it Mount Dely, because in this 
mountain there are so many rats that they 
could never make a village there.’* — (Jorrea^ 
Three Voyages^ &c., Hak, Soc. 145. 

1679. — . . Malik Ben Habeeb . . . j)ro- 
ceeded first to Quilon . . . and after ei’ecting 
a mosque in that town and settling hw wife 
there, he himself journeyed on to fffili 
MarSwI]. . . Rowlandson’s Tr. of Tohfitt- 
uUMuja^ideeHy p. 54. (Here and elsewhere 
in this ill-edited book HUl Mardw^ is read 
and printed Hdmee Mitrmoer). 

[1623. — . . a high Hill, inland- near 
the seashore, call’d Monte Deli.*’— /^. della 
VaJle, Hak. Soc. ii. 355], 

1688. — **Sur le midy nous passaines h 
la vehe de Monte-Leone, iiui est vno haute 
montagne dont les Malalmres descouureut 
do loin les vaisseaux, qu’ils peuucnt atta- 
<iuer avec aduantage.” — Mandehfo^ 275. 

1727. — **Aiid throe leagues south from 
Mount Delly is a spacious deep River called 
Balllapatam, where the English Company 
had once a Factory for Pepper.”—.!. 
llamilioTi^ i. 291 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 293J. 

1759.— ‘* We are further to remark that 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held at Mount 
wiUy-” — Court' $ Letter of March 23. In 
Loiigy 198. 

DELOLL, s. A broker ; H. from 
Ar. dalldly the literal meaning being 
one who directs (the buyer ana seller 
to their bargain). In Egypt the word 
is now also used in particular for a 
broker of old clotlies and the like, as de- 
scribed by Lane belo\^. (See also under 

msEiiH-f; 

[c. 1666. — *‘He spared also the house of a 
deceased Delale or Gentile broker, of the 
Dutch.”— ed. Constable^ 188. In 
the first English trans. this rassage runs: 

He has also regard to the House of the 
Deceased i)e Lafe,"] 

1684.— ** Five Delolls, or Brokers, of 
Dacca, after they had been with me went 
to Mr. Beard’s chamber. . . — Hedges^ 
Diary, July 26 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 162]. 

1754. — *‘Mr. Balllie at Jugdea, accused 
by these villains, our dulois, who carried on 
^ a long time their most flagrant rascality. 
The Dulois at Jugdea found to charge the 


* A wrrectlon i» made here on Lc»d Stanley’s 

translatieri. 


Company 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the goods .” — Fort Bm. Com. In Long^. 
p. 60. 

1824. — “I was about to answer in great- 
wrath, when a dalai, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes,, 
which he was hawking about for sale.” — 
Hajji Balm, 2d ed. i. 183; [ed. 1861, 

81]. 

1835. — “In many of the sooks in Cairo, 
auctions are held . . . once or twice a week. 
They arc conducted by ‘ dell^B * (or brokers). 

. . . Tlio ‘ dellils ’ carry the goods up and 
down, announcing the sums bidden by the 
cries of ‘ Iiar^Cg.”'— Xaw#', Mftd. Egyptians, 
ed. 1860, p. 317 ; [5th ed. ii. 13]. 

DEMIJOHN, s. A large glass 
bottle holding 20 or 30 ([uarts, or more. 
The word Ls not Aiiglo-Iudiaii, but it 
is introdui ed here because it has V)een 
supposed to be the corruption of an 
Oriental word, and suggested to have 
be.en taken from the name of Damagkdn 
in Persia. This looks jdausible (com- 
y)are the Persian origin of carboy, 
wdiicli is another name for just the 
same thing), ]>ut no historical proof 
has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted by ^Ir. Marsh in his Notes on 
WedgwootVs Dictionary, and by Dozy 
(Sup. aux Diet. Arabes), It luay be 
noticed, as worthy of further enquiry, 
that Sir T. Herbert (192) speaks of the 
abundance and cheapness of wine at 
Damaghaii. Ki«buhr, however, in a 
passage quoted l>elow, uses the word 
as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5 til ed. of Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, 
1860, 149, there is a remark quoted 

from Hammer- Purgstall as to the 
omiasioii from the detail of domestic 
vessels of two whose names have been 
adoj)ted in European languages, viz. 
the garra or jairra, a water * lar,’ and 
the demigdn or deniijdn, dame^^ 
jmnne.^ The word is undoubtedly 
known in modern Arabic. The Mo^U 
of B. the chief modern native 

lexicon, explains Ddmijdna as great 
glaas vessel, big-liellied and narrow- 
necked, and covered with wicker- 
work ; a Persian word.’ * The vulgar 
use the forms damajdna and daman-^ 
jdna. Dame-jeanne appears in P. 
Richelet, Diet, de la Lemgue Franc. 
(1769^, with this definition; ^^[Lagena 
amplwr] Norn que les matelots don- 
nent a une grande bouteille couverte 

* Probably not much streas can be lai<I oi^ 
last statement. {The N.K.D. thinks that the 
Arabic word came from the West]« 
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de Batte.” It is not in the great Cas- 
tUiau Diet, of 1729, but it is in those 
of the last century, e.g. Diet, of the 
Span. Academy, ed. 1869. ^^Damaju- 
anOf t. Provfincia de) And(alucia, 
CASTAf^A . . — and castaha is ex- 
plained as a “great vessel of glaas or 
terra cotta, of the figure of a chestnut, 
and used to hold liquor.” [See N.E.D. 
which believes the word adopted from 
dame-jeanne^ on the analogy of ‘Bel- 
larmine’ and ‘Greybeard.’] 

1762. — “Notre vin ^toit dans de grands 
flacons de verre (DamasjaneB) dont ehacun 
tenoit pr^a de 20 bouteilles.” — Nubuh\ 
Voyage^ i. 171. 

DENGUE, s. The name ap]died 
to a kind of fever. The term is of 
West Indian, not East Indian, origin, 
and has only become known and 
familiar in India within the last 30 
years or more. The origin of the 
name which seems to be generally ac- 
cepted is, that owing to the still un- 
bending carriage which the fever in- 
duced in those who suffered from it, 
the negroes in the W. Indices gave it 
the name of ‘ dandxj fever ’ ; and this 
name, taken up by the Spaniards, was 
converted into dengy or dengtie. [But 
according to the N.k.D. lK)th ‘ dandy ’ 
and ^ dengue^ are c.orruptions t)f the 
Swahili term, ka dinga pepo, ‘sudden 
cramp-like seizure by an evil spirit.’] 
Some of its usual characteristics are 
the grejit suddenne.ss of attack ; often 
a rea eruption ; pain amounting some- 
times to anguish in head and back, 
and shifting pains in the joints ; ex- 
cessive and sudden prostration ; after- 
})ains*of rheumatic character. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
loim intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Amer- 
ica and in Egypt, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease'; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
suffering in Calcutta, Berhampore, and 
other places in India. This had no 
repetition of eipial severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor visitation m 1853, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E* " I* Baiiway Company, European 
and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per eent had suffered from 
U 


the disease; and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. When the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1 862) the 
name dengue may have been known 
to medical men, hut it was quite un- 
known to the lay European public. 

1885.~The Contagion of DBNOuk Fbvbr. 

“ In a recent issue (March 14th, p. 661) 
under the heading ‘Dengue Fever in 
New Caledonia,’ you remark that, al- 
though there had been upwards of nine 
hundred cases, yet, ‘curiously enough,' 
there had not been one death. May I ven- 
ture to say that the ‘ curiosity ’ would have 
V>eon much greater had there oeen a death ? 
For, although this disease is one of the most 
infectious, and as T can testify from ttn- 
pleasiint personal experience, one of the 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare occurrence. In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun- 
dred eases came under my observation, not 
one death was recorded. In that epidemic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, inflammation of the cellular 
tissue, affecting chiefly the face, neck, and 
scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
sequela, none but the lightest cases escaping. 

J am not aware that this is noted in the 
toxt-lK)oks as a characteristic of the disease ; 
in fact, the descriptions in the books then 
available to mo, differed greatly from the 
disease ns I then found it, and I believe 
that was the experience of other medical 
ofiicors at the time. . . . During the 
epidemic of dengue above mentioned, an 
officer who was confined to his quarters, 
convaloseiiig from the disease, wrote a letter 
home to his father in England. About 
three days after the receipt of the letter, 
that gentleman complained of being ill, and 
eventually, from his description, had a 
rather severe attack of what, had he been 
in Bermuda, would have been called dengue 
fever. As it was, his medical attendant 
was puzzled to give a name to it. The 
disease did not spread to the other members 
of the family, and 41ie patient made a good 
recovery, — rlmrif J. Banieiu Surgeon, 
Medical Staff, Fort IMtt, Chatham.” From 
British Medlvai Journal, April 25. 

DEODAB, s. The Cedrtis deod^ira, 
Loud., of the Himalaya, now known 
as an ornamental tree in England for 
some seventy-five years past. The 
finest specimens in the Himalaya are 
often found in clumps shadowing a 
small temple. The Deodar is now 
regarded by botanists as a variety of 
Cadrus Dibani. It is confined to the 
W. Himalaya from Nepal to Afghani- 
stan ; it rea^ears as the Cedar of 
Lebanon in Syria, and on throng 
Cypnis and Asia Minor ; and emerge 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwards to the Riff Mountains in 
Morocco, under the name of (7. Atlan- 
tica. The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Deiiidar as yielding 
a kind of turpentine (see below). We 
may note that an article called Deodar- 
wood Oil appears in Dr. Forbes Wat- 
son’s List of Indian Products ” (No. 
2941) [and see Watt^ Econ. Did. ii. 
23y. 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hiina- 
lay. It is called so (Dewddr^ Didr^ 
or Dydr [Drew^ Jummoo^ 100]) in Kash- 
mir, where the deodifr ]>i liars of the 
great mosque of Srinagar date from 
A.D. 1401. The name, indeed (deva- 
ddru, ‘timber of the gods’), is ap})lied 
in different parts of India to different 
trees, and even in the Himalaya to 
more than one. The list just referred 
to (which however has not been re- 
vised critically) gives this name in 
different modifications as ap]»lied also 
to the pencil Cedar {Juniperm exceUa\ 
to Gxuitteria (or Uvaria) longifolioj to 
Sethia Indica, to Erythroxylofi areolatuvi^ 
and (on the Ravi and Sutlej) to Gupres- 
SU8 torulom. 

The Deodar first became known to 
Europeans in the beginning of the last 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Roxburgh, who called it a Pinus. 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Capt. 
Gevard in 1819 ; but the first that 
grew were those sent by the Hon. W. 
Leslie MelviUe in 1822. 

c. 1030.— ‘ * Deiudar (or rather Diudar) est 
ex genere abhel {i.e. juniper) quae dicitur 
pinus Inda, et Syr deiudar (Milk of Deodar) 
est ejus lac (turpentine).” — Avkaim^ Lat. 
Transl. p. 297. 

c. 1220. — “He sent for two trees, one of 
which was^ . . . white poplar, and the 
other a deoodr, that is a fir. He planted 
them both on the boundary of Kashmir.”— 
Ctmh Ndmak in Elliot^ i. 144. 

DEBBISHAOST, adj. This extra- 
ordinary word is given by C. B. P. 
(MS.) as a corruption of P. daryd- 
Mmd, ‘ destroyed by the river.’ 

DERVISH, s. P. darvesh ; a member 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is hardly used now among 
Anglo-Indians, fciclr [see FAKEEB] 
^vmg taken its place. On the 
Mahommedan confraternities of this 
class, see UerUoU, 179 teqq.; Lane, 


Mod. Egyptians^ Brovm^s Dervishes^ or 
Oriental Spiritualiim ; Capt, E. de 
Neven^ Les Khouan^ Ordres Religieiix 
chez les Micsulrmns (Paris, 1846). 

c. 1540. — “ The dog Coia Acem , . . crjfing 
out with a loud voyce, that every one might 
hoar him. ... To them^ To them^ for at we 
are attvred hy the Booh of Flowers^ wherein 
the Prophet Noby doth promise etefmal delights 
to the Daroezes of the House of Mecqua, that 
he will keep his word both with you and me^ 
prodded that we bathe ourselves in the blood 
of Vme dogs ivlthout Law / ” — Pinto (cap. lix.), 
in Cogan, 72. 

1554. — “Hie multa didicimua h monachis 
Turcicis, quos Dervis vocant.” — Busheq, 
Epist. 1. p. 93. 

1616.“-“ Among the Makemetansnxo many 
called Dervises, which relinquish the Worla, 
and spend their jiays in Solitude ,” — Ternjy 
in PnrchaSf ii. 1477. 

[c. 1630.-—“ Deruissi.” See TALIS- 
MAN.] 

1653.—“ II eatoit Dervische ou Fakir et 
menoit une vie solitaire dans les bois.” 
— he la HouUaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 182. 

1670. — “ Aureng-Zebe . . . was reserved, 
cnifty, and exceedingly versed in dis- 
.sembling, insomuch that for a long time he 
made profession to be a Fakire, that is, Poor, 
Dervich, or Devout, renouncing the World.” 
Bernier, E.T.^;[ed. Constable, 10]. 

1673. — “ The Dervises professing Poverty*^ 
assume this (larb here {Le. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India.” — TVyer, 392. 

DESSAYE, s.* Mahr. deUdi; in W. 
and S. India a native official in charge 
of a district, often held hereditarily ; a'* 
petty chief. (See DISSAVE.) 

1590-91.—“ ... the Desayes, Mukaddams, 
and inhabitants of several parganahs made 
a complaint at Court.” — Order in Mirat-i- 
.4 (Bird’s Tr.), 408. * 

[1811.—“ Dais^e.” — Kirkpatrick, Letters 
of Tippoo, p. 196. J 

1883.— “The Desai of Sawantwari has 
I arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom- 
I panied by a Earoj)ean Assistant Political 
I Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visifi) Cal- 
cutta Mfore returning to his territory, dA 
Madras.”— Mail, Jan, 24. 

Tlie regular title of this chief appears 
to be Sar-Desdt, 

DESTOOR, s. A Parsee priest ; P. 
dastUr, from the Pahlavi dastdhar^ ‘a 
prime minister, councillor of State . . . 
a high priest, a bishop of the Parsees ; 
a custom, mode, manner ’ (JETati^, Old 
Pahlavi and Pazand Oksaary), [See 
DTOTOOR.] 
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ltJ30.-- . their Distoree or high 
priest. . . — Lord*« Display^ &c., ch. viii. 

1689.—“ The highest Priest of the Persia 
is called Ddstoor, their ordinary Priests 
/Mroos, or iTt^r&ooc^fHERBED].’*— 

376. 

1809. — “The Dustoor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Boml^y.” — Maria Graham^ 36. 

1877.—“ . . . le Destour de nos jours, pas 
plus que le Mage d’autrofois, ne sou]:)Conne 
les phases successives que sa religion a 
travers^es.” — Dannesteter^ Onnazd ei Akri- 
man^ 4. 

DETJTI) DUTY, s. H. diutl^ dewti, 
deot% Skt. dlpa, * a lamp ’ ; a lamp- 
stand, but also a link-])earer. 

c. 1526. — (In Hindustan) “instead of a 
candle or torch, you have a gang of dirty 
fellows whom they ciill Dedtis, who hold in 
their hand a kind of small tripod, to the 
side of one leg of which . . . they fasten a 
pliant wick. ... In their right hand they 
hold a gourd . . . and whenever the wick 
requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
... If their empert)rs or chief nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light by night, 
these filthy Dedtis bring in their lamp . . . 
and there stand holding it close by his side." 
— JiabeTf 333. 

1681.—“ 8ix men for Dutys, Rundell 
(see ROUiniEL), and Kitty solo (see KITTY- 
BOLL).’ — List of Servants allowed at Mada- 
pollam Factory. Ft, St. Geimje Cona.^ 
Jan. 8. In Foten and KxU. No. ii. p. 72. 

DEVA-DASi, s. H. ‘Slave-girl 
of the gods ’ ; otticial name 

of the poor girls who are devoted 
dancing and prostitution in the 
idol-temples, of Southern India especi- 
ally. “The like existed at ancient 
C'orinth under the name of UpddovXoi, 
which is nearly a tran.slation of the 
Hindi •name . . . (see Stralio, viii. 6).” 
^ — Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 338. These 
appendages of Aphrodite worship, bor- 
rowed from Phoenicia, were the same 
thing as the kMeslwth repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, e.g. Dent 
xxiii.r,18: “Thou shalt not bring the 
wages of a kSdesha , . . into the House 
of Jehovah.” [See Oheyne, in Encyd. 
Bihl. ii. 1964 seq,'\ Both male and female 
lef)6Soy\oi are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus {Corp, 
imer, SeThit No. 86) ; the latter under 
the name of *alma, curiously near that 
of the modern Egyptian *CtUrm. (See 
DANCmCbOIRL) 

1702.—“ Pou do temps aprfei je baptisai 
tme ])oya-X)a6hi, ou kselavt Ihvine, c*©st 
„ amsi qu^on appello les femmes dont les 
Pr^tres des idoles abuaent, sous pr^texte 


que leurs dieux les demandent .” — LeUra 
kdijiantes, x. 245. 

c. 1790.— “La principale occupation.. des 
devedaschies, est de denser devant Timage 
de la divinity qu’elles servent, et de chanter 
SOS louanges, soit dans son temple, soit 
dans les rues, lorsqu’on porte I’idole dans 
des processions. . . — Haafiier ii. 106. 

1868. — “The Dasls, the dancing girls at- 
tached to Pagodas. They are each of them 
married to an idol when quite young. Their 
male children . . . have no difficulty in ac- 
quiring a decent jKjsition in society. The 
female children are generally brought up 
to the trade of their mothers. ... It is 
customary with a few castes to present their 
Muporfluous daughters to the Pagodas. . . .” 
— Nelsoti& Madura, Pt. 2, p. 79. 

DEVIL, s. A petty whirlwind, or 
circular storm, is often so called. (See 

PISACHEE, SHAITAN, TYPHOON.) 

[1608-10.— “Often you see coming from 
af.nr great whirlwinds which the sailors call 
dragons.’’— ib/mre? de LavaJ, Hak. Soc. i. 11. 

[1813. — , . wo were often surrounded 
by the little whirlwinds called hugulas, or 
Devils."— Or, Mm. 2nd ed. i. 118.] 

DEVIL-BIBD, s. This is a name 
used in Ceylon for a bird believed to be 
a kind of owl — according to Haeckel, 
quoted below, the Syrnium indremi of 
Sykes, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mitford, quoted below, however, 
believers it to be a Podargus, or Night- 
hawk. 

c. 1328.—“ Quid dicam ? Diabolus ibi 
etiam loquitur, saepe et saepius, hominibus, 
nocturnis temporibus, sicut ego audivi.” — 
Jvrdimi Mirabitia, in Rec, de Voyaga, iv. 63. 

1681.— “This for certain I can affirm, 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night ; *tis very shrill, 
almost like the barking of a Dog. This 1 
have often heard myself ; but never heard 
that he did anybody any harm. ... To 
believe that this is the Voice ^ the Devil 
these reasons urge, because fSero is no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and because it will on a sudden 
depart from one place, and make a noise in 
another, quicker than any fowl could fly ; 
and because the very Dogs will tremble and 
shake when they hear it. " — Knox's Ceylon, 78. 

1849.-.-«<I>evirg Bird (Strix Gaulama or 
Uloma, Singh,), A species of pwl.^ The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
sidered a sure presage of death and misfor- 
tune, unless measures be taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard even on the tops of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or distinctly seen, uid 
they consider it to be one of the moat 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their ooimtry,”—Pnlrf^«t'i Ceylon, p, 787-8. 
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1860. — “The Devil-Bird, is not an owl . . . 
its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great distance. It 
has another cry like tlmt of a hen just 
caught, but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name ... are indescribable, 
the most appalling that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to be heard without shudder- 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled.*’ — Mr. Mitford's Note in 
Ten7usnt*8 Ceyl&n.^ i. 167. 

1881.— “The uncanny cry of the devil- 
bird, Syr nium Lid rani . . .” — Haeckel's 
Visit to Ceylon^ 235. 

DEVIL’S BEACH, n.p. Tliis was 
the old name of a reach pn tht‘ 
Hoogly B. a little above Pulta (and 
about 15 miles above Oalcuttii). On 
that reach are several groups of dewals, 
or idol-temples, which probably gave 
the name. 

1684, — “August 28. — I borrowed the late 
Ihitch Fiscall’s Budgero (see BUDGEBOW), 
and went in Company with Mr. Beard, Mr. 
littleton” (etc.) “ as far as y« Devill’s Beach, 
where I caused y« tents to bo pitched in ex- 
pectation of y« President’s arrivall and lay 
here all night.” — Hedg€$. Diary. Hak. Soc. 
i. 166. 

1711.—“ From the lower Point of Deyil’s 
Beach you must keep mid-channel, or 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for the lar- 
board is shoal until you come into the 
beginning of Pulta or PouUo Reach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over to the East Shore below 
Ihilta .”— English Pilots 54. 

DEVIL WOBSHIP. This phrase 
is a literal translation of hhutorpujd, i.e. 
worship of hhutas [see BHOOT], a word 
which appears in slightly ditl’ering 
forms in various languages of India, 
including the Tamil country. A bMta, 
or as in Tamil more usually, pey^ is a 
malignantibeing which is conceived to 
arise from the person of anyone who has 
come to a violent death. This super- 
stition, in one form or another, seems 
to have formed the religion of the 
Dravidian tribes of S, India before the 
introduction of Brahmanism, and is 
still the real religion of nearly all the 
low castes in that region, whilst it is 
often patronized also by the higher 
castes. These superstitions, and especi- 
all^ the demonolatrous rites called 
*<imhdancing,* are identical in char- 
aci» with those common^ known as 
hhmmim [see SHAIflABj and which 
are spread all over Northern Asia, 
among the red races of America, ana 


among a vast variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-China, not excluding the 
Burmese. A full account of the demon- 
worship of Tinnevelly was given by 
Bp. Caldwell in a small immphlet on 
the “Tinnevelly Slianars” (Madras 
1849), and interesting evidence of its 
identity with the Shamanism of other 
regions will be found in his Compara- 
tive Grammar (2nd ed. 579 seqq.); see 
also Marco Polo, 2nd ed. it. 79 seq. ; 
[Oppert. Grig. Lihahit. of BJuiratavar.ia, 
554 seqq.] 

DEWAL, DEWALE, s. H. dewaly 
Skt. deva-dhiya; a Temple or pagoda. 
This, or Dewalyarh, is the phrase 
commonly used in the Bombay terri- 
tory for a Christian cliurch. In Ceylon 
D6w416 is a temple dedicated to a 
Hindu god. 

1681. — “The second order of l^ests are 
those called Koppnhs, who are the Priests 
that belong to the Temples of the other Gods 
{i.e. other than lioddoa, or Buddha). Their 
Temples arc called Dewals.”— Ceylon, 
79. 

[1797. — “The Company will settle . . . the 
dewal or temple charge.’ —Treaty, in Logan, 
AlalalKir, iii. 285. 

[1813.— “They plant it -(the nayna tree) 
near the dewals or Hindoo temples, im- 
properly called Pagodas.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 15]. 

DEWALEEA, s. II. diwdliyd, *a 
bankru]>t,’ from diwdla, ‘bankruptcy,' 
and that, tliougli the etymology is dis- 
puted, is alleged to he connected with 
dipn, ‘a lamp’; because “it is the 
custom . . . when a merchant finds 
himself failing, or failed, to sdl up a 
blazing lamp in his house, shop, or 
office, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets.” — Drummond^s Illustrationit 

(S.V.). 

DEW ALLY, s. H. diwdU, from Skt. 
dlpordlikd, ‘a row of lamps,’ i.e. au 
illumination. An autumnal feast at- 
tributed to the celebration of variop 
divinities, of Lakshmi and of 
Bhavani, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the demon Naraka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, his 

S risoners, It is held on the last twp 
ays of the dark half of the iBonth 
Amwa or Aim, and on the new moon 
and four following days of 
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usually some time in October. But 
there are variations of Calendar in 
different parts of India, and feasts will 
not always coincide, e,g, at the three 
Presidency towns, nor will any curt 
-expression define the dates. In Bengal 
the name Divxill is not used ; it is 
Kfill the feast of that grim 

goddess, a midnight festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and fire- 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
ciirousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goats, sheep, and buffaloes. 

1613. — “ ... no eqiiinoctio da entrada de 
lii)ra, dik chamado Div&ly, tom tol privilegio 
c vertude que obriga falar as arvores, plantas 
c crvas. . . .’'—(twHnho de Eredla^ f. 38<\ 
[1623. — “October tbe four and twentieth 
vras the Davali, or Feast of the Indian 
Oentiles.” — P, della Valley Ilak. Soc. ii. 206.] 
1661. — “In the month of OcUnher, eight 
days after the full moon, there i.s a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou, which is called 
BipdwalL’* — A. liogeriitSy he Open-heure. 

[1671. — “In October they Vjegin their 
yeare wnth great feasting, Jollity, Sending 
Presents to all they have any biisynes with, 
which time Is called Dually.” — Hedges^ 
Diary y Hak. Soc. ii. ceexiv.] 

1673. — “The first New Moon in October is 
the Banyan’s Dually.”— 110. 

1690. — “. . . %hcir Gnind Festival Soa.son, 
called the Dually Timo.”--Ov/nyfo«, 401. 

1820.— “The Dewal^e, Deepaullee, or 
Time of Lights, takes place 20 days after 
the DuBSera, and lasts three days ; during 
which there is feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks.” — JT. in Tr. JAt. *SW. 

ii. 211. 

1843.— “Nov. 6. The Dlw&li, hap[)ening 
to fall on this day, the whole river was bright 
with laxnps. . . . Ever and anon some votary 
wouidl^ner up his prayers to Lakshmi the 
Feyriuna^ and launch a tiny raft bearing a 
cluster of lamps into the water, — then watch 
it with fixed and anxious gaze. If it floats 
on till the far distance hides it, thrice happy 
he . . . but if, caught in some wild eddy of 
the stream, it disappears at once, so will 
the bark of his fortunes be engulphed in 
the whirlpool of adversity.”— LHi,€€s 
Jrom Taung Egypt^ 84. 

1883. — “The Divftll is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares. ... At the 
approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
^tirith oil, ore prepared by millions, and placed 
uite oloAe tc^etber, so as to mark out every 
ne of manmon, palace, temple, tninoreb 
and dome in streaks of fire.” — Monur 
WillumM^ lUligi<m ThougU and Lift m 
india^ 432. 

]>swauxi,B. The chief meanings 
of this word in Anglo-Indian usage are : 
(1) Under the Mahommedan Govern- 


ments which preceded us, ‘Hhe head 
ffnancial minister, whether of the state 
or a province . . , charged, in the latter, 
with the collection of the revenue, 
the remittance of it to the imperial 
treasury, and invested with extensive 
judicial powers in all civil and financial 
causes” (Wilson). It was in this sense 
that the grant of the Dewauny (<l-v.) 
to the E. I. Company in 1765 became 
the foundation of the British Empire in 
India. (2) The prime minister of a 
native State. The chief native 
officer of certain Government establish- 
ments, such as the Mint ; or the native 
manager of a Zemindary. (4) (In 
Bengal) a native servant in confidential 
charge of the dealings of a house of 
bu.siness with natives, or of the affairs 
of a large domestic establishment. 
These meanings are perhaps all re- 
ducible to one conception, of which 

* Steward ’ would be an appropriate ex- 
pression. But tlie word has had many 
other ramifications of meaning, and 
has travelled far. 

The Arabian diwan is, according to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (though some hold it for pure 
Arabic), and is in original meaning 
nearly etjuivalent to Persian duftar 
(see DUFTER), i.f\ a collection of written 
leaves or sheets (forming a book for 
registration) ; hence ‘ a register of 
accounts ^ ; a ‘ register of soldiers or 
pensioners ’ ; a ‘ register of the rights 
or dues of the State, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances and 
the administration * ; also any book, 
and especially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify * an account * ; then 
a ‘ writer of accounts ^ ; a * place of 
such writers of accounts * ; also a 

* council, court, or tribunal * ; and in 
the present day, a ‘long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of a 
room, with cushions, raised or on the 
floor ’ ; or ‘ two or more of such seats.’ 
Thus far (in this paragraj)!!) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Bilk^ur! (c. 
860 ) relates as to the first introduction 
of the diwdn that, when ’Omar was 
discussing with the people how to 
divide the enormous wealth dgjiyed 
from the conquests in his time, 
bin Hisham bin Moghaira said 
caliph, ‘ I have been in Syria, and 
that its kings make a ; do tihm 

the like.’ So ’Omar accepted his 
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advice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tongue, and said to them: 
‘Write down the people^ according 
to their rank* (and corresponding 
pensions).* 

We must observe that in the Mahom- 
medan States of the Mediterranean the 
word dlwdn became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus passed 
into the Romance languages as aduana. 
douanty doganay &c. Littr6 indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of douanty &c. And Hyde (Note on 
Abr. Peritsol, in Syntaguna Dissertt. i. 
101) derives dogam from docdn {i.e, 
P. aukdny ‘ officina, a shop *). But such 
passages as that below from Ibn Jubair, 
and the fact that, in the medieval 
Florentine treaties with the Mahom- 
medan powers of Barbary and Egypt, 
the word ditoan in the Arabic texts 
constantly represents the dogana of the 
Italian, seem sufficient to settle the 
question (see Amiariy DipUmi Arabi del 
Keal ArmimOy &c. ; e.g. p, 104, and 
(Latin) p. 305, and in many other 
places).t The Spanish Diet, of Cobar- 
ruvias (1611) quotes Urrea as saying 
thati“from tne ArabicMioun Diuanum, 
which signifies the house w'here the 
duties are collected, we form diuanay 
and thence adiuana, and lastly aduaim** 

At a later date the word w’as re- 
imported into Europe in the sense of 
a hall furnished with Turkisli couches 
and cushions, as well as of a cou(;h of 
this kind. Hence we get divans, 
et hoc genus omne. The application to 
certain collections of poems is noticed 
above. It seems to be especially applied 
to assemblages of short poems of homo- 
^ceneous character. Thus the Odes of 
Horace, the Sonnets of Petrarch, the 
In Memoriam of Tennyson, answer to 
the character of DiwAu so used. 
Hence also Goethe took the title of his 
West-dstUche Diwan. 

A. D. 686. — . . in the Caliphate of 
Om&r the spoil of Syria and Persia began in 


* We pwe this quotation, as well as that IxUow 
from Ibn Jubair, to the kindness of Prof. Robert- 
son Smith. On the proceedings of 'Omar see also 
Sir Wm. Muir's AnnaJs of the Early Caliphate in 
the chapter quoted below. 

t At p. 6 there i» an Arabic letter, dated a.i>. 
1200, from Abdurrahman ibn ’Ali Tahir, ‘ol-noair 
oa-dlwda IfriMya, inspector of the dogana of 
-^ca. But in the Latin version this appears as 
mnim Chri^ianorim qui venimi w t<Aam 
jMvrtncittm dt Africa <p. 276X In another letter, 
without date, from YuaUf ibn Mahomroed SShib 
Amari renders *prepo8to 
deUa dogana dl Tuuis,' Ac. <p. $11)l 


ever-increasing volume to pour into the 
treasury of Medina, where it was distributed 
almost as soon as received. What wm easy 
I in small beginnings by equal sharing or 
^ discretionary preference, oecame now. a 
heavy task. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his Caliphate, Omar determined 
that the distribution should be regulated on 
a fixed and systematic scale. ... To carry 
out this vast design, a Register had to bo 
drawn and kept up of evei^ man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from the 
State. . . . The Register itself, as well as 
the office for its maintenance and for 
pensionary account, wm called the Dew&n 
or Department of the Exchequer.” — Muir's 
AnnalSy &c., pp. 225-9. 

As Minister, &c. 

[1610. — “We propose to .send you tho 
copy hereof by the old scrivano of the 
Aduano.” — Danvers^ Lftters^ i. 51. 

[1616.— “Sheak Isuph Dyvon of Ama- 
davaz.” — Fouler, Letters, iv. 311.] 

1 690. — “ Fearing miscarriage of y® Originall 
ffarcuttee [fUrigh-hhattl, At, ‘ a deed of 
release,’ variously corrupted in Indian techni- 
cal use] we have herewith Sent you a Coppy 
Attested by Hugly Cazee, hoping y® Duan 
may be Sattisfiod therewith.” — MS. Letter 
in India Office, from Job Chamockand others 
at Chuttaimtte to Mr. Oh. Eyro at Ballasore. 

c. 1718. — “ Even the Divan of tho 
Qhalissah Office, who is, properly speaking, 
the Minister of tho finances, or at least tho 
accoin plant genenil, was become a mere 
cypher, or a body without a soul.” — *SVir 
Mutaf/herin, i. 110. 

1762. — “A letter from Dacca states that 
the Hon’ble Company’s Dewan (Manikchand) 
died on the morning of this letter. ... As 
they apprehend he has died worth a large 
sum of money which the Government's 
people {i.e. of tho Nawab) may be desirous 
to ix)sso.ss to tho injury of his lawful heirs, 
they reque.st tho protection of tho flag , . . 
to the family of a man who has served tho 
Company for upwards of 30 years with care 
and fidelity.”— /Y. IF/n. Cons., Nov. 29. In 
Long, 283. 

1766. — “There then resided at his Court 
a Oentoo named Alfum Chund, who had been 
many years Dewan to Soujah Khan, by 
whom he was much revered for his great 
ago, wisdom, and faithful services. 
vjefl, Hist. Events, i, 74. 

1771. — “ By our general address you will 
be informed that we have to be dissatisfied 
with the administration of Mahomet ]^za 
Cawn, and will perceive the expediency of 
our divesting him of the rank and influence 
he holds as Naib Dnan of the Kiiwdom of 
Bengal.”— C omH of Directors to W, SasHngs, 
in Gfeig, i. 121. 

1788.— “The Committee, with the beat 
intentions, best abilities, and steadiest of 
application, must after all be a tool in the 
hands of their Duam.”— 

i 7S. 
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1884.—** His (Raja of Ulwar’s) Dewaajde, 
Balmochun, who chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood, with 6 Biaalas of horse . . . 
was farther ordered to go out and meet mo." 
— Mem, of Col , Mountain^ 132. 

[1861. — See quotation under AMEEK.] 

Ill the following quotations the 
identity of dlwdn and douane or dogarui 
is shown more or less clearly. 

A. p. 1178. — “Ihe Mwlem were ordered 
to disembark their goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their stock of pro- 
visions ; and on the shore wore officers who 
took them in charge, and carried all that 
was landed to the Diw&n. They were 
called forward one by one ; the property 
of each was brought out, and the Diw&n 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 
fell on every article, small or great ; one 
thing got mixt up with another, and hands 
were thrust into the midst of the packages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them. Then, after this, an oath was ad- 
ministered to the owners that they had 
nothii^ more than had been found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of the crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length the passengers were 
dismissed after a scene of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which wo pray God to 
rant an ample recompense. But this, past 
oubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the groat Sultan Salilh-ud-dTn, whoso well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if he knew it, ho would certjiinly alxilish the 
practice” [<a>. as regards Mecca pilgrim.s].* 
— Ibn Jubair^ <^rig. in ed., p. 36. 

• 

c. 1340.-‘‘Doana in all the cities of the. 
SaracejiSy in Sicily, in Naples, and through- 
out the Kingdom of Apulia . . . Ihtzio at 
Venice ; (rabella throughout Tuscany ; . . . 
Costuma throughout the Island of Eng- 
land. . . . All those names moan duties 
which have to be paid for goods and wares 
and other things, imixirted to, or exptirted 
from,* or passea through the countries and 
places detailed.” — Francesco Balducci Pego- 
toUiy see &c., ii. 285-6. 

c. 1348. — “ They then order the skipper to 
state in detail all the goods that the vessel 
contains. . . . Then everybody lands, and 
the keepers of the custom-house (a/-<Uwftii) 
sit and pass in review whatever one has.” — 
Jbn Satvia^ iv, 265. 

The following medieval passage in 
one of our notebooks remains a frag- 
ment without date or source : 


* The present generation in England can have 
no conception how closely this description applies 
to what took place at many an English port before 
81r Robert Peers great clianges In the import tariff. 
The present writer, in landing hrom a P. & O. 

steamer at Portsmouth in 1848, after four or five 
days’ quarantine In the Solent, had to go through 
five to eUc houre of such treatment as Ibn Jubair 
describes, and his feelings were very much the 
Mme aa the Moor’s.— (H. Y.) 


(K), — ** Multi quoque Saracenorum, qui vel 
in apothecis sms meroibus vendendis prae- 
orunt, vel in Duanls flscales. . . 

1440.— Pfie Handbook of Giovanni da 
UzzanOj published along with Pegolotti by 
Pagnini (1765-66) has for custom-house 
Dovana, which corroborates the identity of 
Dogayw. with Dlwdn, 

A Council Hall : 

1367. — “ Hussyn, fearing for his life, camo 
down and hid himself under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him, brought him to the 
(Dyvan-AAftwe) Council Chamber.”— jlfm. 
of Timar^ tr. by Stewart^ p. 130. 

1.5.54. — ** Utcun(]ue sit, cum mane in 
Divantuu (is concilii vt alias dixi locus est) 
iinprudens omnium venisset, . . — Busbe- 

guii Kpistolae^ ii. p. 138, 

A pbice, fitted with mattresses, &c., 
to .sit in : 

1676. — ** On the side that looks towards 
the Hiver, there is a Divan, or a kind of 
out-jutting Biilcony, where the King sits.” — 
TaiYrnier^ E.T. ii. 49 ; [ed. Ball, i. 108]. 

[1785. — “ It seems to have been intended 
for a Duan Konna, or eating room.” — Forbes, 
Or. Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 393.] 

A Collection of Poems : 

1783. — “One (writer) died a few years 
ago at Benares, of the name of Souda, who 
comiwsed a Dewanin Moors.” — Teigmnoath, 
j Mem. i. 105. 

DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, &c., s. 

Properly, dlwdni; popiilarly, dewdni. 
The oilice of dmdn (Dewaun); and 
especially the right of receiving as dlwdn 
the revenue of Bengal, Behar,and Oriasa, 
conferred upon the E. I. Company by 
the Great Mogul Shah ’Alam in 1765. 
Also used sometimes for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant. 

1765.— (Lord Clive) ‘J visited the Vesdr, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
t\ious entertainments and curious and 
nificent presents, he exjdained the projict 
ho had in his mind, and asked that the 
Company should bo invested with the 
Dimnshtp (no doubt in orijj. Diwftiu) of the 
three provinces. , • — Seir Muichglurin, ii. 

384. 

1783.— (The opium monopoly) ** is stated 
to have begun at Patna so early as the year 
1761, but it received no considerable degree 
of strength luitil the year 1766 ; when the 
acquisition of the Duanne opened a wide 
field for all projects of this nature."— iJ<g£»or< 
of a Committee m Affairs of Indian in Bwrke^s 
Life and Works, vi, 447. 
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DEWAXTNY, DEWANISTT, adj. 

Civil, as disliinguished from Criminal ; 
e^, DUodnl ^Addlat as opposite to 
Faujddri Addlat (See AJ)AWLUT). 
The use of Diwdni for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is probably modern 
and Indian. For Kaempfer in his 
account of the Persian administration 
at the end of the 17th century, has : 
“ DiwarOn hegiy id est, Supremus crimin- 
alis Jtidicii Dominus . . . de latrociniis 
et homicidiis non modo in hac 
Kegi^ metropoli, veriim etiam in toto 
Eegno disponenai facultatem habei,” — 
Amoenit, Exot 80. 

DHALI? DOLL, s. Hind, ddly a 
kind of pulse much used in India, 
both by natives as a kind of porridge, 
and by Europeans as an ingredient in 
kedgeree (<J.v.), or to mix with rice as a 
breakfast dish. It is best represented 
in England by what are called ‘ split 
pease.' The proper dalj which Wilson 
derives from the Skt. root daly ‘to 
divide ' (and which thus corresponds in 
meaning also to ‘split pease’), is, accord- 
ing to the same authority, Phaseolm 
awem : but, be that as it may, the ddh 
most commonly in use are varieties of 
the shrubby plant Cajanus Irdicmy 
Spreim., called in Hind, arhavy rahavy 
&c. It is not known where this is 
indigenous ; [De Candolle thinks it 
probably a native of tropical Africa, 
introduced perhaps 3,000 years ago 
into India ;J it is cultivated through- 
out India. The term is also applied 
occasionally to other pulses, such as 
m&nOy v/rdy &c. (See MOONG-, OORD.) 
It should also he noted that in its 
original sense ddl is not the name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pulses prepared for use by being 
broKen in a hand-mill ; though the 
peas named are those commonly used 
in Upper India in this way. 

1678.— “At their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Rice or 
RoU (an Indian Bean).”— 101. 

1690.— . . . made of Rol, that 
is, a small round Pea, and Rice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’ not 
very savoury ,” — Ovlngtony 310. 

1727.— “They have several species of he- 
gumen, but those of Roll are most in use, for 
some RoU and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, make Kiicheree»**--->A, ffamilton, 
i. 162; ted. 1744]. 

1776.—“ If a person hath bought the seeds 
of • • « doU ... or such kinas of Ondo, 


without Inspection, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Drain, he may 
return such Grain .” — Halhedy Oode^ 178. 

1778.—“. . . the essential ancles of a 
Sepoy’s diet, rice, doll (a species bf pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), Ac., 
were not to be purchased.” — Acc, of the 
Oallant Defence made at Mangalore* 

1809. — “. . . dol, split country peas.”— 
Maria Qrahmiy 25. 

[1813. — “ Ihiar ccyan., lin.) ... is 

called Dohll. . . — ForheSy Or* Mem* 2nd 

ed. ii. 35.] 

DHAWK, s. Hind. dhAk; algo 
called palds* A small bushy tree, Butea 
frmulosa (N. O. Le(jnmmosae)y which 
forms large tracts of jungle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry parts of 
India. Its deep orange flowers give 
a brilliant aspect to the jungle in the 
early part of the hot weather, and 
have suggested the occasional name of 
‘ Flame of the Forest.’ They are used 
for dyeing hasantoy hasantly a fleeting 
yellow ; and in preparing Holt (see 
HOOLY) powder. The second of the 
two Hindi words for this tree gave a 
name to the famous village of Pkumj 
{Paldtt)y and also to ancient Magadha 
or Behar as Paldki or Pardsa, whence 
PardMydy a man of that region, which, 
if Gen. Cuuningliam’s suggestion be 
accepted, was the name represented by 
the Prasii oi Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, 
and the Pharr asii of Curtins {Anc* Geog* 
of Indiuy p. 454). [The derivation of 
the word from Skt. Prdchyds * Inhabi- 
tants of the east country,’ is supported 
by McCrindle, Ancient Indiay 365 seq. 
So the dhah tree possibly gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

1761.—“ The irioneers, agreeably to orders, 
dug a ditch according to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abattls of dhiUc trees, 
or whatever else they could find.” — Saigid 
Qhuldm 'Aliy in Ellioty viii. 400. 

DHOBY, DOBIE, s. A washer- 

man ; H. dhdbiy [from dhondy Skt. 
dhdVy ‘ to wash.’] lii colloquial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. A common 
H. proverb runs : DhoM led kuUd kd sA, 
na ghar kd na ghdt kdy i*e* “Like a 
Dhoby^s dog belonging neither to the 
house nor to the river side. ” [Dhoby’B 
itch is a troublesome cutaneous 
supposed to^ be communicated Inr 
clotues from the wash, and 
earth is a whitish-grey sandy 
eseence. found in many plaeeiBL trdmi 
which oy boiling and the addimu 
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quicUime an alkali of considerable 
strength is obtained. 

[o. 1804.—“ Dobea.*’ See under DIE- 
ZEEl 

DHOOLY, DOOLIE, s. A covered 
litter ; Hind, It consists of a cot 
or framey suspended by the four corners 
from a bamboo pole, and is carried by 
two or four men (see figure in HerklotSy 
Qanoon-e’Islcm, pi. vii. fig. 4). Doli is 
from dolnd-y ‘to swing.’ The word is 
also apj)lied to the meat- (or milk-) 
safe, wnich is usually slung to a tree, 
or to a hook in the verandah. As it is 
lighter and cheaper than a palankin 
it costs less both to buy or hire and to 
•carry, and is used by the poorer classes. 
It also forms the usual ambulance of 
the Indian army. Hence the familiar 
jstory of the orator in Parliament who, 
in celebiating a battle in India, spoke 
of the “ ferocious Doolies rushing down 
from the mountain and wirrying off 
the wounded ” ; a story which, to our 
regret, we have not been able to verify. 
[According to one account the words 
were used by Burke : “ After a 

sanguinary engiigement, the said 
Warren Hastings had actually ordered 
ferocious Doolys to seize upon the 
wounded ” (2nd ser. Notes d- Queries^ iv. 
3(57). 

[But Burke knew toq much of India 
to make this mistake. In the Calcutta 
Review (Dec. 1846, p. 286, footnote) 
Herbert Edwardes, writing on the first 
Sikh War, says : “ It is not long since 
a member of the British Legislature, 
recounting the incidents of one of our 
Indian ^fights, informed his country- 
men that ‘the ferocious DulV rushed 
from the hills and carried off the 
wounded soldiers,”] DUla occurs in 
Ihn Balutay but the translators render 
* palankin^ and do not notice the word. 

c. 1848.— “The principal vehicle of the 
people (of Malabar) is a allla, carried on the 
ahoulders of slaves and hired men. Those 
who do not ride in a whoever they 
may be, go on foot .” — Jhn BoJtutay iv. 73. 

c. 1590.— “The Kdhdr$ or Pdlki-hcarers. 
They form a class of foot servants peculiar 
to India. WiUi their . . . andddlli, 
^ey walk so evenly that the man inside 
is not inOonvenienced by any jolting.”— Am, 
I. 254 : land see the account of the suJthaean, 
find, ii, mi 

1)509*— “He turned Moore, and bereaved 
hls eSWler Brother of this holde by this 
«tmt«ifetn 0 * He invtied him and his women 
#0 a ft wi ke ti which his Broths requiting 


with like inuitation of him and his, in steed 
of women he sends choice Bouldiers well 
appointed, and close couered, two and two 
in a Dowle.”— in PurcJuiSy i. 435. 

1662.—“ The R4jah and the Phdkans travel 
in singh^sans, and chiefs and rich people in 
ddliSy made in a most ridiculous way.” — 
Mir JumlaNs Invasion of Asam, tr. by 
Jilochmanny in J. As, Soc. Ben., xli., pt. I. 80. 

1702.—“. . . un Douli, e’est une voiture 
moins honorable quo le palanquin.” — Lettres 
Kdif. xi. 143. 

c. 1760. — “Doolies are much of the same 
material as the andoUts [vsee ANDOR] ; but 
made of the meanest materials .” — Qrossy 
i. 155. 

c. 1768. — . . leaving all his wounded 
... on the field of battle, tellii^ them to 
be of good cheer, for that he ^uld send 
Doolies for thorn from Astara. . . .” — //. of 
Hydnr Naiky 226. 

1774. — “If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other contrivance they can he secured from 
the fatigues and hazards of the way, the ex- 
pense is to be no objection.” — LeUer qf W. 
Jlasihif/Sy in Markluwts Tihety 18. 

1785.— “You must despatch Doolies to 
DhA,rwAr to bring back the wounded men.” 
— Letters tf Tippooy 133. 

1789.—“. . . doolies, or sick beds, which 
arc a mean representation of a palanquin: 
the number attached to a corps is m the pro- 
portion of one to every ten men, with four 
bearers to each.” — Mtenroy Narrativey 184. 

1845.— “Hoad Qrs., Kurrachee, 27 Deer., 
1815. 

“The Governor desires that it may be 
made known to the Doolee-tm/fo^ and 
Gamobmen, that no increase of wages shaU 
bo given to them. They are very highly 
p.aid. If any man deserts, the Governor 
will have him pursued by the jw>lice, and if 
caught he shall be hanged.” — O. O. hy Sir 
Vharles Napievy 113. 

1872. — “At last ... a woman arrived 
from Darg4nagar with a dtili and two 
bearers, for carrying Mifitlti.” — Govhida 
SamanUiy ii. 7. 

1880. — “The consequence of holding that 
this would be a Trust enforceable in a Court 
of Law would be so monstrous that persons 
would be ‘probably startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persona in 
England or in India — from persons of the 
hignost rank down to the lowest dhooUe- 
bearcTy might Ale a bill for the administration 
of the Trust.” — lA. Justice James, ^ Judg- 
ment on the Kirwoe and Banda Prise A^ 
peal, 13th April. 

1883 ,---“ j have great pleasure here in 
bearing my testimony to the courage and 
devotion of the Indian dhooly-bearera* % 
. . . never knew them shrink from the 
i dangers of the battle-field, or neglect or 
I forsake a wounded European. I have several 
times seen one of these bearers killed and 
many of them disabled while cairriug a 
wounded soldier out <4 aotion«**^jS«fgepa- 
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Gen^dl Mwm'o, C.B.^ JRemimscfnee^ of Mil. 
Service tenth, tkc 98rd Sutherland Jlwhlanders. 

p. 193. 

DHOON, 8. Hind. diin. A word 
in N. India specially applied to the 
flat valleys, parallel to the base of the 
Himalaya, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the sub- 
Himalayan or Siwalik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather between the interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges. The best 
known of these valleys is the Dun of 
Dehra, below Mnssooree, often known 
as “ the Dhoon ” ; a form of exj)res- 
sion wl#ch we see by the second 
quotation to be old. 

1526. — “In the language of Hinduat&n 
they call a JUlga (or dale) Dfln. The finest 
running water in Hindustan is that in this 
Dfln.” — Baber ^ 299. 

1654-55.- “Khalilu-lla Khan . . . having 
reached the Ddn, which is a strip of country 
lying outside of Srinagar, 20 hos long and 
5 broad, one extremity of its length being 
bounded bv the river Jumna, and the other 
by the Ganges.” — SMh-JaJidn-Ndma^ in 
Elliot^ vii. 106. 

1814. — “ jl/« void in the far-famed Dhoon, 
the Tenvpe of Asia. . . . The fort stands on 
the summit of an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain ... it will be a tough job to take it ; 
but by the 1st proximo I think I shalj have 
it, auspice Deo ^ — In Adatic Jmmwf ii. 
151 ; ext. of letter from Sir Rollo Gillespie 
before Kalanga, dated 29th Oct. He fell 
next day. 

1879. — “The Sub-Himalayan Hills . . . 
as a general nile . . , consist of two ranges, 
separated by a broad flat valley, for which 
the name ‘aaa’ (Doon) has been adopted. 

. . . When the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the case below Naini Tal and 
Darjiling, the whole googniphical feature 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with the spurs of the moun- 
tains.” — Manual of the Geologij of liulia, 
521. 

DHOTY, s. ^ Hind, dkoti. Tlie 
loin-cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu castes of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. [It is 
mentioned, not by name, by Arrian 
(Indtka, 16) as ‘‘ an under garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee, 
half way to the ankle”; and the 
Orissa dhoti of 1200 years ago, as 
on the monuments, does not 
differ from the mode of the present 


time, save that men of rank wore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front. 
{Bajendralala Mitra^ Indo-Aryans^ i. 
187).] The word duttee in old trade 
lists of cotton goods is possibly the 
same ; [but at the present time a 
coarse cotton cloth woven by Dhers in 
Surat is known as 

[1609.— “Here is also a strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootie.” — Danvers^ Letters^ i. 
29. 

[1614. — “20 corge of strong Dutties, such 
as may be fit for making and mending 
sails.” — Forster f Letters^ ii. 219. 

[1615. — “ 200 poeces Dutts.” — Cocl’s*t 
Diary ^ i. 83.] 

1622. — “Price of calicoes, duttees fixed.” 

* « « * * 

“ List of goods sold, including diamonds^ 
pepper, baatas, (read haftas),, duttees, and 
silks from Persia .” — Court Minutes^ &c., in 
Sahishury^ iii, 24. 

1810.—“. . . a dotee or waist-cloth,” — 
WiUiammVy V. M. i. 247. 

1872. — “The human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
clothing than a dhuti wrapped round the 
waist, and descending to the knee-joints.”— 
Goohukt Savianta, i. 8. 

DHOW, DOW, s. The last seems 
the more correct, though not perhaps 
the more (jommon. The term is common 
in Western India, and on various 
shores of the Araldan sea, and i.9 used 
on the E. African coast for craft in 
general (see Burton^ in J.R.G.S. xxix. 
239) ; but in the mouths of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it is 
a])})lied specially to the old-fashioned 
vessel of Arab build, with a long |prab 
stem, i.e. rising at a long slope from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of a dow^ and a 
teclinical description, hy Mr. Edie, in ‘ 
J. R. As. pHoc.,, vol. i. p. 11. The slaving 
dow is de.scribed and illustrated in Capt. 
Coloinl/s Slave-catching in the Indtan 
Ocean j see also Capt. W. F. Owen’s 
Narrative (1833), p. 386, [i. 384 seq.\ 
Most people suppose the word to be 
Arabic, and it is in (Johnson’s) Richard- 
son {Mo) as an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine^ Arabic. 
Can it possibly have been taken from 
Pers. demy ‘running’? [The N.E.D, 
remarks that if Tava (in Ath. Nikitin^ 
below) be the same, it would tend to 
localise the word at Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf.] Capt. Burton identifies 
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it with the word mhra applied in 
the Roteiro of Vasco^s Voyage (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Mombasa. But ► 
mbra or zavra was apparently a Basque 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (see 
S.V. Bluteauy and the Dice, de la Lingua 
CasteLy vol. vi. 1739). Ddo or Bdva is 
indeed in Molesworth*s Mahr, Diet, as 
a word in that language, but this gives 
no assurance of origin. Anglo-Indians 
on the west coast usually employ dhow 
and buggalow interchange^ibly. The 
word is used on Lake V. Nyanza. 

c. 1470. — “ I shipped my horses in a Tava, 
and sailed across the Indian Sea in ton days 
to Moshkat.” — Ath, Nikitin, p. 8, in India in 
XVth Dnt. 

,, “So T imbarked in a tava, and 
settled to pay for tny i)nssage to Hormuz 
two pieces of gold.” — Jhid. 30. 

1785. — “A Dow, the property of Rutn Jeo 
and Jeewun Doss, merchants of Muscat, 
having in these days been dismasted in a 
storm, came intt» Byte Koal (see BATCUL), 
a sea]X)rt belonging to the Sircar. . . .” — 
Tip})oo*s Letters, 181. 

1786. — “ Wc want 10 shipwrights ac- 
quainted with the construction of Dowa. 
Got them together and despatch thorn 
hither .” — Tipinto to his Agent at Muskat, 
ihid. 234. 

1810.— “Close to Calcutta, it is the busiest 
scene we can imagine ; crowded with 8hii>s 
and boats of every form, — hero a fine English 
Eiist Indiaman, there a grab or a dow from 
Arabia.” — Maria Urahaur, 142. 

1814.—“ The different names given to 
these ships (at Jedda), as Stvj, Seume, Mer- 
kel, Sambo uk [nee SAMBOOK), Dow, denote 
their size ; the latter only, being tlic largest, 
jMsrform the voyage to India.” — Ihirckhardt, 
Tr. in Arabia, 1829, 4to, p. 22. 

1837.#“ “Two young princes . . . nephews 
of the King of Hinzuan or Joanna . . . 
came in their own dhow on a visit to the 
Government.”— A, Lifeof JJr. J. Wilson, 
253. 

1844,— “I left the haspitahlo village of 
Tukaungu in a small bout, called a *Daw' 
by the Suahilis . . . the smallest sea-going 
vessel.” — Krapf, p. 117. 

1866. — “The goods from Zanzibar (to the 
Seycliones) were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May ; and this 
was, I believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made the passage.”— in J,RXI,S, 

XXXV. 284, 

1873.— “If a pear be sharpened at the 
thin end, and then cut in half longitudinally, 
two models v^l have been made, resembling 
in ail essential respects the ordinary slave 
dJblOW’.”— 0e^o»t6, w, 

}i “ DhowChasiDgin Zanzibar Waters 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa ... by 
Oa|»t. O. L. Suliven, R.N.,” 1878. 


1880.—“ The third division are the Mozam- 
biques or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial by the Arab slave-trading dhows.” 
— Sibreds Great African Island, 182. 

1883,— “Dhau is a law vessel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in 
the lUd Sea. The word is used vaguely, and 
is applied to baghlas (see BUGGALOw).”- 
Bombay Gazetteer, xiii. 717 setp 

DHURMSALLA, s. H. and Mahr. 
dkarm-saldy ‘ pious edifice ^ ; a rest- 
house for wayfarers, corresponding to 
the S. Indian Choultry or Ohuttrum 
(q.V.). 

1826.— “We alighted at a dikhmsallah 
where several horsemen were a-ssembled.” — 
Pandurang Ilari, 254 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 66]. 

DHURNA, TO SIT, v. In H. 

dhurna dend or haithndy Skt. dhHy * to 
hold.* A mode of extorting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the comj)lainaut or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and there remain- 
ing without tasting food till his de- 
mand shall be complied with, or (some- 
! times) by threatening to do himself 
some mortal violence if it be not com- 
plied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the ^ world, and Sir H. Maine (see 
below) has quoted a remarkable ex- 
ample fi’om the Irish Brelion Laws. 
There was a curious variety of the 
practice, in arrest for debt, current in 
S. India, which is described by Marco 
Polo and manv later travellers (see 

M, P., 2iid ed.‘, ii. 327, 335, [and for 

N. India, Crooke, Pop, Rel. aiid Folklorey 
ii. 42, seq,]). The practice of dMrna 
is made an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code. There is a systematic 
kind of dhamd practised by classes of 
beggars, e,g, in the Punjab by a class 
called TasmlwdldSy or ‘ strap-rif^ers,* 
who twist a leather strap round the 
neck, and throw themselves on the 
ground before a shop, until alms are 
given ; [DoriwdldSy who threaten to 
hang themselves : DaudlwdHsy who 
rattle sticks, and stand cursing till 
they get alms ; Urimdrsy who simply 
stand before a shop all day, and G^m- 
pidrs and ChharimdrSy who cut them- 
selves with knives and spiked clubs] 
(see Ind, A ntiq, i. 162, [EerkloUy Qanoon^ 
e-Islam, ed. 1863, p. 193 seqX It ap- 
pears from Elphinstone (below) that 
the custom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pers. name of takdza^ ‘dimning* or 
* importunity.* 

c. 1747. — “While Nundi Raj, the Dulwai* 
(i^ee DALAWAT)^ was encamped at Butti 
Man^, his troo|^, for want of pay, placed 
him in Dlunma. . * . Hurree Singh, forget- 
ting the] ties of salt or gratitude to his 
master, in order to obtain his arrears of 
pay, forbade the sleeping and eating of the 
l)ulwai, by placing him in Dhuma . . . and 
that in so great a degree as even to stop 
th6 water used in his kitchen. The Dulwai, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and the vessels of silver and gold 
used in travelling, and a small sum of 
money, ^id him off and discharged him.” 
— JI. of Hydur Naik^ 41 serj. 

c. 1794. — “The practice called dhama, 
which ma^be translated caption, or arrest.” 
— Sir J. Skofre^ in As. lies. iv. 144. 

1808, — “A remarkable circurnshuice took 
place yesterday. Bonje Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sinaia) in dhuma. He was 
angry, and threatened to put them to dejitli. 
Bhugwunt Ras Byse, their head, said, ‘Sit 
still ; put us to death.’ Siridia was enraged, 
and ordered him to be paid and driven rrom 
camp. He refused to go. . . . Iho bazaars 
were shut the whole day ; troops were post^ 
to guard them and defend the tents. . . . 
At last the mutineers marched off, and all 
was settled.” — Ml jplunsto tie's JJlan/, in Life, 
i. 179 seq. 

1809. — “Seendhiya {i.e. Sindia), who has 
been lately plaguea by repeated Dlxuruas, 
seems now resolved to partake also in the 
active part of the amusement; he had 
permitted this same Patunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow 50,000 rupees 
from the Khasgee, or private treasury. . , . 
The time elapsed without the agreement 
having been fulfilled ; and Seendhiya im- 
mediately dispatched the treasurer to sit 
Dlliillia on his behalf at Patunkur’s tents.” 
— Bremghton, Letters from a MahraUa Camp, 
169 seq . ; [ed. 1892, 127]. 

[1812. — Morier {Journey through Persia, 32) 
describes similar proceedings by a Dervish 
at Bushire.] 

1819.—“ It is this which is called tukaza * 
by the Mahrattas. ... If a man have de- 
mand from (? upon) his inferior or equal, 
he places him unde^estraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even com- 
pels h^ to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were a 
^perior, the creditor had first recourse to 
supplications and appeals to the honour 
and sense of shame of the other party ; he 
^id himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him ; he 
would even sit down and fast before the 
debtor’s door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also; or he would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 

the person by whom he was injured.” 
— MlphiTistone., in Juife, ii. 87. 

* At. dmming or importunltf. 


1887.* — “Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any person to do anything 
which that j>erson is not legally bound to 
do ... by inducing . . . that person to 
believe that he . . . will become . . , by 
some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if ho does not do the 
thing , . . shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or 
with Ixjth. 

Illustrations. 

“(a) A. sits dhuma at Z.’s door with the 
intention of causing it to be bcHovod that by 
so sitting he renders Z. an object of divine 
di.spleasuro. A. has committed the offence 
defined in this section. 

“(?») A, threatens Z. that unless Z. per- 
fonns a certfiin act A. will kill one of A.’s 
own children, under such circumstances that 
the killing would be believed render Z. 
an object of the divine displeasure. A. has 
committed the offence de.scril)od in this 
section.” — Indian Penal Code, 508, in Chap. 
XXII., Criminttf Intimidation, Insult, and 
A nnoyanre. 

187.5. — “ If yon have a legal claim against 
a man of a cerbiin rank and you are desirous 
of compelling him to discharge it, the Ben- 
chus Mor tells you ‘to fast ujwn him.’ , . . 
'Phe institution is unquestionably identical 
with one widely diffused throughout the 
East, which is called by the Hindoos ‘sit- 
ting dhama.’ It consists in sitting at 
the debtor’s door and starving yourself till 
he pays. From the English point of view 
the practice has always been considered 
Ijarbarous and immoral, and the Indian 
Penal Code expressly forbids it. It suggests, 
however, the question — what would follow 
if the debtor simply allowed the creditor to 
starx’^e? Undoubtedly the Hindwj supix>sos 
that 8(mie supernatural penalty would follow ; 
indeed, he generally gives definiteness to it 
by retaining a Brahmin to starve htmself 
vicariously, and no Hindoo doubts what 
would come of causing a Brahmin's death.” 
— Maine., Ifi.sf. of Marly Jnstiiutibiis, 40. 
See also 297-304. 

188.5. —“ One of the most curious prac- 
tices in India is that still followed in the 
native states by a Brahman creditor to 
compel payment of his debt, and called in 
Hindi ohamA, and in Sanskrit Oclairita, 
‘customary proceeding,’ or Prdyop^gana, 
‘ sitting down to die by hunger.'^ ^is pro- 
cedure has long since been identified with 
the practice of ‘ fasting upon ’ Uroscud for) 
a deotor to God or man, whicn is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon Laws. ... In a MS. in the 
leian . . . there is a Middle-lrish legend 
which tells how St. Patrick ‘fasted u|x>n* 
lioegaire, the unbelieving over -king 
Ireland. Loegaire’s pious queen dedares 

“ This is the date of the Penal Code, as origiiudW 
submitted to Ijcod Auckland, by T. B« KtuMuilay 
artd his colleagues ; and In that ^glnal fenn thm 
^sage Is found as | 288, and in chap, xvi, Of 
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that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
ivs fasting. Her son Enna seeks for food. 

^ *It is not fitting for thee,* says his mother, 
*to eat food while Patrick is fastii^ upon 
you.' ... It would seem from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a fortiori^ the debtor himself, 
had to fast so long os the creditor fasted." — 
Letter from Mr. Whitley Stokee^ in Academy ^ 
Bept. r2th. 

A striking story is told in Forbes’s 
Eos Mdla (ii. 393 seq.y [ed. 1878, 

657]) of a farther proceeding follow- 
ing upon an unsucceasful dharna, put 
in practice by a company of Cliarans, 
or cards, in Kathiawar, to enforce 
payment of a debt by a chief of Jail a 
to one of their number. After fasting 
three days in vain, they proceeded from 
iihii.rnfl. to the further rite of traga 
(<pv.). Some hacked their own arms ; 
others decapitated three old women of 
their i>arty, and hung their heads up as 
a garland at the gate, (’ertain of the 
women cut off their own breasts. The 
Iwirds also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and took 
two young girls and daslied their 
brains out against the town-gate. 
Finally the (Jliaran creditor soaked 
his (juilted clothes in oil, and set tire 
to himself. As he burned to de^ith he 
cried out, * I am now dying, but I will 
become a headless ghost (Kavts) in the 
Palace, and w’ill take .the chief’s life, 
and cut off his p(j8terity ! ’ 

DIAMOND HAEBOUR, n.p. An | 

anch«rage in the Hoogly below Calcutta, 
30 m. by road, and 41 by river. It 
was the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiam%n in tlie mercantile days of 
the E. I. Company. In the oldest 
charts we find the “Diamond Sand,” 
on the western side of what is now 
called Diamond Harbour, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. — ‘*We anchored this night on yo 
head of ye Diamond Sand. 

“ Jan. 26. This morning early wo weighed 
anchor . . . but got no further than the 
Point of Kagaria Island " (see KEDGEREE). 

J ^ary^ Hak. Soo. i. 64, (See also 
ROGUE'S RITOR.) 

DIDWAN, s. P. dldMn^ dldwdn, 
*a look-out,^ ‘watchman,’ ‘guard,’ 
•messenger,* 

^dor AUttlLDAB, TR2PU- 

[im-Sea under JttmCAXEER. 


[1683-4.—“. . , three yards of Ordinary 
Broadcloth and five Pagodas to the Dithwan 
Jbhat brought the Phirmaund, . . Pringle. 
Diary of Ft. St. Qeo.^ Ist ser. iii. 4.] 

DIOOORY, DIOBi, DBGEEE, s. 

Anglo-Hindustarii of law-court jargon 
for ‘ decree.’ 

[1866.—“ This is grand, thought bold 
Bhuwanee Singh, diggree to pdhy tekin 
roopyea to morpdse bah^ *He has got his 
decree, but T have the money.' ^^Con- 
feesions of an Orderly y 138.] 

DIKK, s. Worry, trouble, bothera- 
tion ; what the Italians call seccatura. 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But 
the word is more j)roperly adjective, 
Ar.-P.- H. diky dikk^ ‘ vexed, worried,’ and 
so dikk hondy ‘to be worried.’ [The 
noun dihk~ddr% ‘ worry,’ in vulgar usage, 
has become an adjective.] 

1873.- 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law, 

And Atkinson the Sage, 

And if his locks are white as snow, 

'Tis more from dikk than age ! " 

Wilfrid Heeleify A J^ay of Modern 
Jkirjeeling. 

fl889. — “Were the Company’s pumps to 
be beaten by the vagaries of that dikhdari, 
Tarachunda nuddoo ? " — Ii. KiplinOy In Black 
arid liVuto, 52.] 

DINAPOBE, u.p. A well-known 
cantOTuneiit on the right bank of the 
Ganges, being the station of the great 
city of Patna. The name is properly 
Ddndp ar. I ves ( 1 755) w rites Dunapoor 
(j). 167). Tlie cantonment was estab- 
lished under the govermnent of Warren 
Hastings about 1772, but we have 
failed to ascertain the exact date. 
[Oniso, writing in 1785, speaks of the 
cantonments liaving cost the Company 
25 lakhs of rupees. (Forbes^ Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. ii. 445), There were troops 
there in 1773 (Gkirjj Life of Warren 
HasHmjft, i. 297.J 

DINAB, s. This word is not now 
in any Indian use. But it is remark- • 
able as a word introduced into Skt. at , 
a comparatively early date, “ The 

names of the Arabic pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of 
the Lower Roman Empire, Thus, 

the copper piece was called fah from 
follis; the silver dirham from drachmOy 
and the gold dizi&r, from * dmafiuSy 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins ot 
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other metals, as the denarius aerie, and 
the denarius auri, or aureus” ^ames 
Prinsep, in Essays, &c., ed. by Thomm, 
i. 19). But it was long before the rise 
of Islam that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as applied to a gold 
coin had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on the east gate of the great tope 
at Sanchi is probal)ly the oldest in- 
stance preserved, though the date of 
that is a matter gi*eatly disputed. But 
in ttfe AmaraJcosha (c. a.d. 500) we 
have ^dinare *pi chi nishJcah,\i.e. ‘a 
nishkah (or gold coin) is the same as 
dinaxa.’ And in the Kalpamtra of 
Bhadrabfihu (of about the same age) 
^ 36, we have * dinara iridlaya,^ ‘a neck- 
lace of dinars,’ mentioned (see Max 
Mailer below). The dinar in modern 
Persia is a very small imagiiiarv coin, 
of which 10,000 make a tomaun (f|.v.). 
In the Middle Ages we find Arabic 
writers applying the term dincir both 
to the stajJle gold coin (corresponding 
to the gold mohr of more modern 
times) and to the staple silver coin 
(corresponding to what lias been called 
since the 16th century the ruiiee). 
[Also see YuU, Cathay, ii. 439 seqq. See 
DEANEB.] 

A.D. (?) **Tho son of Amuka . . . having 
made salutation 1x> the eternal gods and 
goddesses, has given a piece of ground 
purchased at the legal rate ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinirs 
... as an act of grace and benevolence 
of the great emperor Ohandragupta. ” — /«- 
scriptiim o» Oaieivay at Sanchi {Prhuf^q/s 
Essays, i. 246). 

A.D. (?) “Quelque temps apr^s, k Patali- 
putra, un autre homme devout aux Brah- 
manes renversa uno statue de Bouddha aux 

E ieds d’un mendiant, qui la mit en pieces. 

e roi ( A^oka) ... fit proclamer cet ordre : 
Oelui qui m^apportera la t6te d’un mendiant 
hrahmani^e, recevra de moi un Dln&ra.” 
— Tr. of l>ivya avaddna, in Burnmf, Ini, d 
VUist, du BovMkiime> huVUn, p. 422. 

c. 1333. — **The lah is a sum of 100,000 
dinftrs (i.e. of silver) ; this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 dfn&rs of gold, Indian money ; 
and the Indian (gold) diiUUr is worth 24 
dixiATB in money of the West {Maghrah ).^* — 
Ibn Batuta, iii. 106. 

1359.^« Cosmos Indicopleustes remarked 
that the Boman denarius was received all 
over the world ; * and how the denarius 

The passage referred to i» probably that where 
Oosmas relates an adventure of his mena Bow- 
truB, a trader In Taprobane, or Ceylon, at the 
king’s court. A Persian present brags of the 
power and wealth of his own monarch. Sopatrus 
says nothing till the king calls on him for an 
answer. He appeals to the king to compare the 
^Rotnan gold denarius (called by Oosmas vbfMfffM), 


came to mean in India a gold ornament we 
may learn from a passage in the ‘Life of 
Mah&vlra.* There it is ^d that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinaxa, and Stevenson adds that the 
custom of stringing coins together, ‘and 
adorning with them children especially, is 
still very common in India .” — Max Mailer, 
Hist, of Sanslrit Literature, 247. 

DINGY, DINGHY, s. Beng. dingl; 
[H. dinyi, dengi, another form of domjl, 
Skt. drona, ‘a trough.’] A small boat 
f)r skill’ ; sometimes also ‘ a canoe,* i,e, 
dug out of a single trunk. This word 
is not merely Anglo-Indian ; it lias 
become legitimately incorporated in 
the vocabulary of the British navy, as 
the name of the smallest ship’s boat ; 
[ill Ibis sense, according to the N,E,1)., 
first in Midshipnam Easy (1836)]. 
Diyiyd occurs as the name of some 
kind of war-boat used by the Portu- 
guese in the defent'e of Hiigli in 1631 
(“ i^ixty-four large dfngas”; Elliot, 
vii. 34). The word dingl is also used 
for vessels of size in the (piotatioii 
from Tippoo, Sir J. Camp]>ell, in the 
Bombay Gazetteer, says tliat dhangi is a 
large vessel belonging to the Mekran 
coast; the word is said to mean ‘a 
log’ in Biluchi. In Guzeral the 
larger vessel seems to he chilled dangd ; 
and besides this there is dhangi, like 
a canoe, hut built, not dug out. 

[1610.— -“I hat’c brought with me the 
pinnace and her mnge for V)etter j^erform- 
ance.” — Dancf^rs, lettei's, i. 61.] 

1705. — “. . . pour allorkterre on est oblige 
de se .servir d’un petit Bateau dont lea bords 
sont trfes haiits, qu’on appelle Dingues. ...” 
—^Lniltcr, 39. 

1785. — “ ProjK)se to the merchantaiof Mus- 
cat Xo bnng hither, on the Diiudds, 
Buch horses as they may have for sale ;^ich, 
being sold to us, the owner can carry back 
the produce in rice,” — Letters of Tippoo, 6. 

1810. — “On these larger pieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or omgieB.” — Wil- 
Uumson, V.M. ii. 59. 

[1813.— -“The Indian pomegranates . . . 
are by no means equal to those brought 

and the Persian silver drachma, both of which 
were at hand, and to judge for himself which sug- 
gested the greater monarch. Now the nonUsma 
was a coin of right good ring and fine ruddy gold, 
bright in metal and elegant in execution, for such 
coins are picked on puriiose to take thither, whilst 
the miliaresion (or draenmaX to say it in one word, 
was of silver, and of course bofe no comparison 
with the gold coin,” &c. In another passage he 
says that elephants in Taprobane were sold at firom 
50 to 100 nomismatarnd more, which seems to Im- 
ply that the gold denarii were aotually eurtent In 
Ceylon. Seethe passages at lengUi in Ao* > 
pp. clxxix-olxxx. 
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from Arabia by the Muscat dingeys.' ~ 
Forhet, Or, Uem, 2nd ed. i. 468.] 

1878. — “1 obsei^yed among a crowd of 
dinghies^ one contained a number of native 
commercial agents.” — Life in the Mofumft 
i. 18. 

DIBZEE, s. P. H, (Utrzl and 
vulgarly darjl; [darz, ‘a rent, seam.'] 
A tailor. 

[1623.—** The street, which they call Terzi 
Caravanserai, that is the Tayler’s Inn.” — 
P, della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 95.] 

c. 1804. — **In his place we took other ser- 
vants, Dixges and JJobes, and a Sais for 
Mr. Sherwood, who now got a pony.” — 
Mrs. Sherwood, Antohiog, 283. 

1810.— “The dirdjees, or taylors, in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of respectable caste.” — 
Maria Grcdum, 30. 

DISPATOHADORE, s. Tins 
curious word was apparently a name 
given by the Portuguese to certain 
officials in Cochin -On ina. We know 
it only in the document quoted : 

1696. — *‘The 23 1 was sent to the Under- 
Dispatchadore, who J found with my 
Sa'utore before him. 1 having the kuif, he 
desired me to open it.” — Bowgear's Journal 
at Cochin China, in Lalnfmple, Or. Hep. i. 
77 ; also ** was made iJii^-CusUnmnr or 
bespatchadore" {ilmi. 81 ) ; and again : **The 
Chief Dispatchadore of the Strangers ” 
(84). 

DISSAVE, DISSAVA, &c., s. 
Singh, disdva (Skt. deia, ‘a country,' 
&c.), ‘Governor of a Province,' under 
^?|he Candyan Government. Disave, as 
used by tiie English in the gen. case, 
adopted from the native expression 
disave vftahatmyoy ‘Lord of tne Pro- 
vince.' It is now applied by the 
, natives to the Collector or “Govern- 
ment Agent.” (See DESSATE.) 

1681. — “ Next under the Adigars are the 
Dissauva’fi who are Govemoiirs over pro- 
vinces and counties of the land.”— Anca-, 
p. 60. 

1685. — ** . . . un Dissava qui est comme 
un (General Chingulais, ou Gouvernour des 
am6es d'une province.”— A»6cyro (BV. tr.), 

1803.—**, . , the Dtosauvas ... are 
governors of the corles or districts, and are 
besides the principal military commanders.” 
•—Psrctttt/'s Ceylcj^) 258. 

1860. — “. « . the dissave of Oovah, who 
bad been sent to tranquillise the disturbed 
districts, placed himself aff the head of the 
msuigenti” (in 1817).— Ticnasaf's Ceylon, ii. 


DITCH, DITCHES. Disparaging 
sobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for the rationale of which 

see ICAHRATTA DITCH. 

DIU, n.p. A port at the south end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. The town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. dvtpa. The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here by 
treaty with Bahadur Shah of Guzerat, 
in 1536. It was once very famous for 
the sieges which the Portuguese suc- 
cessfully withstood (1538 and 1646) 
against the successors of Bahadur Shah 
[see the account in Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. 37 seq.]. It still belongs 
to Portugixl, but is in great decay. 
[Tavernier (ed. Ball, ii. 36) dwells 
on the advantages of its position.] 

c. 700. — Chinese annals of the T’ang dyn- 
asty mention Ti3ru as a port touched at by 
vessels Vjoiind for the Persian Gulf, about 
10 days before reaching the Indus. See />/»- 
guigne.s, in Mem. de VAcad, Inscript, xxxii. 

367. 

1516.— ** . . . there is a promontory, and 
joining close to it is a small island which 
contiiins a very la we and fine town, which 
the Malabars call Diuxa and the Moors of 
the country call it Diu. It has a very good 
kirbour,” &c. — Jkvrbosa, 69. 

1572.- 

** Succeder-lhe-ha alii Castro, que o estan- 
darte 

Portuguoz ter4 sempro lovantado, 

(Jonforme successor ao succedido ; 

Que hum ergue Dio, outro o defende er- 
guido.” QamDes, x. 67. 

By Burton : 

** Castro succeeds, whoLusias estandard 
shall bear for ever in the front to wave ; 

Successor the Succeeded’s work who 
endeth ; 

that buildeth Dill, this biiilded Dili de- 
fendeth.” 

1648.— “At the extremity of this King- 
dom, and on a projecting point towards the 
south lies the city Diu, where the Portu- 
guese have 3 strong castles; this cit^ is 
called by both Portuguese and Indians 
Dive (the last letter, e, being pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which signifies 
* Island.* ** — Van Tmst, 13. 

1727.— ** Diu is the next Port. ... It is 
one of the best built Cities, and best forti- 
fied by Nature and Art, that I ever saw in 
India, and its stately Buildings of free 
Stone and Marble, are sufficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opulenoy ; but 
at present not above one-fourth the City 
is inhabited.**— A. HamlUm, i. 187; [ed. 
1744, i. 186]. 
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DI^SDn), n.p. A name by which 
Sind is often called-in early European 
narratives, taken up by the autnors, 
no doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from the Arab traders who had 
preceded them. Devxil or Daibul was 
a once celebrated city and seiiport of 
Sind, mentioned by all the old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stood 
at or near the site of modern Karachi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
{devdlya\ probably a Buddhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed by the Mahommedans in 
71 1 . The name of Dewal long survived 
the city itself, and the specific addi- 
tion of Sind or Simll being added, prob- 
ably to distinguish it from some other 
place of resembling name, the name of 
Dewal-Sind or Sindi came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 

c. 700. — The earliest mention of Dowal 
that we are aware of is in a notice of 
Chinese Voyages to the Persian Gulf under 
the T'ang dynasty (7th and 8th centuries) 
quoted by Deguignes. In this the ships, 
after leaving Tiyu (Diu) sailed 10 days 
further to another Tiyu near the groat 
river Milan or Siniev. This was, no doubt. 
Dewal near the great Mihrdn or SindhUf 
Indus. — M^n. de CAcad. dea Insc. xxxii. 367. 

c. 880.— There was at Debal a lofty 
temple {Imdd) surmounted by a long jx>le, 
and on the pole was fixed a red flag, which 
when the breeze blew was unfurled over the 
city . . . Muhammad informed Ilajjsij of 
what he had done, and solicited advice. . . . 
One day a reply was received to this effect : 
— *Fix the manjanik . . . call the manja- 
nfk-master, and tell him to aim at the flag- 
staff of which you have given a description.* 
So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was 
broken; at which the infidels were sore 
afflicted.*’ — BUdiluri, in Elfiot, i. 120. 

c. 900. — “ From N^irmasfrii to Debal is 8 
days* journey, and from Debal to the junc- 
tion ol the river Mihrdn with the sea, is 2 
^aiasanga .’* — Ibn K/wrdddlahy in Ellioty i. 

976, — “T%e City of Debal is to the west 
of the Mihrdn, towards the sea. It is a 
large mart, and the port not only of this, 
but of the neighbourii^ regions. . . 

Ihn HauktUy in Elliot, i. 37. 

0 . 1160.—** The place is inhabited only be- 
cause it is a station for the vessels of Sind 
and other countries . , . ships laden with 
the productions of 'Um^n, and the vessels 
of C^ina and India come to Debal.**— 
Idrisiy in ElUot, i. p. 77. 

1228.— “All that country down to the 
seashore was subdued. Malik Sin^n-ud-din 
Habsh, chief of Dewal and SituI, came and 
did homage to the Sultan. 

Aariri, in ElHot, ii. 


[1518.— “And thence we had sight of 
Diulcindy.” — Albwiv^erque, Cartaa, p. 239.]* 

1616.—“ Leaving the .Kingdom of Ormuz. 

. , . the coast goes to the South-east for* 
172 leagues as far as Diuloinde, entering the 
Kingdom of Ulcinde, which is between 
Persia and India.” — Barbosa, 49. 

1563. — *‘From this Cape Jasque to the 
famous river Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
space are these places Guadel, Calara, Gala- 
mente, and Diul, the lost situated on the 
most westerly mouth of the Indus .” — De 
Banos, Dee. I. liv. ix, cap. i. 

c. 1554. — “ If you guess that you may be 
drifting to Jaked . . . you must try to go 
to KaraushI, or tt) enter Khur (the estuary 
of) Diiil Sind.”— 7%e Mokit, in J. As* Soc. 
Ben. v. 463. 

,, “He offered me the town of La- 
hori, ie. Diuli Sind, but as 1 did not 
accei>t it I begged him for leave to depart.’^ 
— Side 'All Kajmltln, in Joum. As. 1st Ser.. 
tom. ix. 131. 

[1557. — Couto says that the Italians who 
travelled overland before the Portuguese dis- 
covered the sea route ‘found on the other SS* 
side on the west those people called Diulis, 
so called from their chief city named Diul, 
where they settled, and whence they passed 
to Cinde.'j 

1572.— 

“ Olha a terra do Ulcinde fertilissima 

K de Jaquete a intima enseadu.’* 

Camdes, x. cvi. 

1614.—“ At Diulsinde the Expedition in 
her former Voyage had doliuered Sir Robert 
Sherley the I’ersian Embassadour .'* — CapU 
W. PeyUyn, in Pupihas, i. 530. 

[1616. — “I’he riuer Indus doth not powre 
himself into the sea by the bay of Cambaya, 
but far westward, at Sindu. — <Sfir T. liofy 
Hak. Soc. i. 122.] 

16J18. — “ J.(e.s Perses ot les Arabes donnont « 
au Kuyaume do Sindo le nom do Diul.** — 
MandHsh, 111. 

c. 1650.- -Diul i.s marked in Blaea*s great 
Atlas on the W. of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

c. 1666.—“. . , la villo la plus M^ri- 
dionale est Diul. On la nomme encore 
Diul-Sind, ot autrefois on I'a appelMe Dobil. 
... 11 y a des Orientaux qui donnent le 
nora de Diul au Pais de Sinae.’*— 

V. 158. 

1727. — “All that shore from Ja$q%i£9 to 
Sindy, inhabited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of no Commerce with Strangers, the* 
Guaddel and DittI, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trade.**— ri. 
Hamilton, i. 115 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.— “Celui (le bras du Sind) de la 
droite, apr^s avoir pws^ h Fairuz, distant 
ce Mansora de trois jourilies selon Bdrisi, 
se rend ^ DM ou DivI, au quel nom pn 
ajoAte quelque Jfois eblui de Sindi* • » . 
La ville est situee sur une laime de terra 
en forme de peninimle, d*ohje pcnsa^ue 
lui vient son nom actuel de Dliu ou JMp 
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form^ du mot Indien DiVt qui aignifie une 
lie. D’Herbelot ... la confond aveo 
dont la Bituation^^est & Tentr^o du Golfe de 
Cambay©.*'— p. 40. 

DOAB, 8. and n.p. P. — H. dodh^ 
‘two waters/ i.e, ‘Mesopotamia/ the 
tract between two confluent rivers. In 
Upper India, when used absolutely, 
the term always indicates the tract 
between the Ganges and Jumna. Each 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of them com- 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, e.g. Blchnd Dodh^ between KtivI 
and Chenab, Jech Dodhy between Jelam 
and Chenab, &c. These names are 
said to have been^in vented by the Em- 
peror Akbar, [Aln^ ed. Jarretty ii. 311 
»eqJ] The only Dodh knoAvn familiarly 
by that name in the south of India is 
the Raichur Dodh in the Nizam’s 
country, lying between the Kistna and 
Tungaohadra. 

DOAI! DWYEl Inteij. Properly 
H. dolid.% or duhdl^ Gujarati (/awwai, an 
exclamation (hitln^rUi of obscure ety- 
mology) shouted aloud by a ]>etitioner 
for redress at a Court of Justi(‘.e, or as 
any one passes who is suj>])osed to 
have it in his power to aid in render- 
ing the justice sought. It has a kind 
of analogy, as Thevenot pointed out 
over 200 years ago, to the old Norman 
Haro ! Iiaro ! viem d mon aide^ mon 
Prince ! * but does not now carry the 
privilege of the Norman cry ; though 
one may conjecture, both from Indian 
analogies and from the statement of 
Ibn BaUita quoted below, that it once 
did. Every Englishman in Upp(*r 
India has often been saluted by the 
calls of, ‘ Dohai Khudawand hi ! 
Mahdrdj ! Doha! Kompani Bahadur!^ 
‘Justice, my Lotd ! Justice, O King ! 
Justice, 0 Company!' — perhaps in 
consequence of some oppression by his 
followers, perhaps in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no power 
to interfere. “ Until 1860 no one dared 
to ignore the appeal of dohd*i to a 
native Prince within his territory. I 
have heard a serious charge made 
against a person for calling the dohai 
needlessly ” (MhGm. Keatinge), 

* It be Been that the ln4iah cry also appeals 
to the ^Hnce expresBly. It was the good fortune 
OT oioe of the present writers (A. B.) to have 
^vltneslied the call of Baro t brought into serious 
operation at Jersey. 

X 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
do, ‘ two ' or repeatedly, and hdi ‘ alas,* 
illustrating this by the phrase ^ dohai 
tihdi kamd^^ ‘ to make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) twice and thrice.* 
[Platts sfiCys, doduly^ Bkt. hrididhdy a 
crying twice “ alas ! ”] This phrase, 
however, we take to be merely an 
example of the ‘ striving afttu’ meaning/ 
usual in cases where the real origin of 
the plirfise is forgotten. We tannot 
doubt that the word is really a form of 
the Skt. drohay ‘injury, wrong.’ And 
this is confirmed by the form in Ibn 
Bfxtutii, and the Mahr. durdhi; “an 
exclamation or expression used in pro- 
hibiting in the name of the Baja. . . 
implying an imprecation of his 
vengeance in case of disobedience ” 
{MoleswortKs Diet.) ; also Tel. and 
C'anar. dimiiy ‘protest, prohibition, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings * 
{Wih(yn, and G. P. B.y MS.) 

c. 1340. — “It is a custom in India that 
when money is due from any person who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter ho assails him with 
the exclamation Darfihai ug - Sutiayi / ‘ 0 

Enemy of the Sultan. — I swear by the 
head of the King thou shalt not enter till 
thou hast paid me what thou owest.’ The 
debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
he has siitisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to the respite.” — Ibn Jiatuta^ 
iii. 412. The signification assigned to the 
words by the Moorish traveller probably 
only shows that the real meaning was 
unknown to his Musulman friends at Delhi, 
whilst its form strongly corroliorates our 
etymology, and shows that it still kept close 
to* the Sanskrit. 

1609. — “Ho is severe enough, but all 
helpeth m)t ; for his jXKire Riats or clowncs 
complain© of Iniustico done them, and cry 
for justice at the King’s hands.”— 
in Purcfaigy i. 223, 

c. 1666. — “Quand on y veutearr^ter une 
personne, on crie seulement Doa padecJia; 
cetto clamour a autant do force que cell© de 
haro en Normandie ; et si on defend k quel* 
qu’un de sortir, du lieu oh il est, en disant 
"boti jmlfchUf il ne pent partir sans se rendro 
crimmol, et il cst oblig<$ de so presen tir k 
la Justice.” — Thevenot^ v. 61. 

1834.— ‘“The servant woman began to 
make a groat outcry, and wanted to leave the 
ship, and cried Dohaee to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped,”— TAe 
Baboo, ii. 242, 

DOAB, n.p. A name applied to the 
strip of moist laud, partially cultivated 
with rice, which extends at the foot of 
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the Himalaya mountains to Bhotan. 
It corresponds to the Teiai further 
west ; but embraces the conception of 
the passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this last verge of the plain, and 
is apparently the &t. gate or 

entrance. [The E. Dwars of Goalpara 
District, and the W. Dwars of Jalpai- 
guri were annexed in 1864 to stop the 
raids of the Bhutias.] 

DOBUND, s. This word is not in 
the Hind. Diets, (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it appears to be suftieiently eluci- 
dated by the quotation ; 

1787.^“ That the power of Mr. Fraser to 
make dobunds, or now and additional em- 
Imnkments in aid of the old ones . . . was 
a power very much to be suspected, and 
very improper to be entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the oldpoo^sin perfect repair,” &c. — Artkfes 
against IF. Hastings^ in Burhe^ vii. 98. 

DOLLY, s. Hind. Mil. A compli- 
mentary offering of fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, sweetmeats and the like, pre- 
sented usually on one or more trays ; 
also the daily basket of garden jiroduce 
laid before the owner by the Mdll or 
girdener (“ The Molly with his dolly ”). 
The proper meaning of dCiU is a 
‘ branAi * or ‘ twig ’ (8kt. dar) ; then a 
^baskeV a ‘tray, or a ‘pair of trays 
slung to a yoke,’ as used in making 
the offerings. Twenty years ago the 
custom of presenting ddlls w’as innocent 
and merely complimentary ; but, if the 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must have grown into a gross abuse, 
especially in the Punjab. [The custom 
has now been in most Pro\ince8 regu- 
lated by Government orders.] 

[1882.— ** A Dhaullie is a flat basket, on 
which is arranged in neat order whatever 
fruit, vegetables, or herbs are at the time in 
season.” — Meer Hassan AU^ Observa' 
tionSf i. 838*] 

18^.— “Brass dishes filled with pistachio 
nnte are displayed here and there ; they are 
the oblations of the would-be visitors. The 
English call these offerings dollies; the 
naSves dill. They represent in the profuse 
Bast the visiting cards of the meagre West.” 
— Alt JBcdMy 84. 

1882.-^“ I learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras oflScers 
who have seen the bushels of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy^ . . . &c., received by 
single omci^s in a single day in the N.W. 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy, champagne, liquors, &c., 
. received along with all tne preceoing in the 


Punjab, have been . . . astounded that such 
a practice should be countenanced by 
Government.” — Letter in Pioneer MoM^ 
March 15. 

DOME, DHOME; in S. India 
commonly Dombaree, Dombar, s. 

Hind. T}dm or Dornrd. The name of 
a very low caste, representing some 
old aboriginal race, spread all over 
India. In many places they perform 
such offices as carrying dead bodies, 
removing carrion, &c. They are often 
musicians ; in Oudh sweepers ; in 
Champaran professional thieves (see 
Elliot's Rturs of the [Risley^ 

Tribes and Castes of Bengal,, 
possible, as hius been suggested i>y some 
one, that the Gypsy Eo)mny is this 
word. 

c. 1328. -“There be ali«o certain others 
which 1)6 called Dumbri who eat carrion and 
carcases ; who have absolutely no object of 
worship ; and who have to do the drudgeries 
of other people, and carry loads .” — Fridr 
Jordanus, Hak. 8oc. }>. 21. 

1817. — “There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect. They 
are the class of mountebanks, buffoons, pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers, dancers, and the 
like. . . . The most dissolute body is that of 
the Dumbars or Dumbaru.”— ^166^ Dubois^ 
468. 

DONDERA HEAD, u.p* The 

southernmost pqint of Ceylon ; called 
after a magnificent Buddhist slirine 
there, much fremiented as a jdace of 
pilgrimage, which was destroyed by 
the Portuguese in 1587. The name is 
a corruption of Dewa-nagara^ in Eiu 
(or old Hingalese) Dewu-nuwara ; in 
modern Singalese Dewundarq (Ind. 
Antiq. i. 329). The place is identified 
by Tennent with Ptolemy’s “Dagana, 
sacred to the moon.” Is this name in 
any way the origin of the opprobrium 
‘ dunderhead ’ ? [The N,E.D, gives no 
countenance to this, but leaves the 
derivation doubtful ; possibly akin to 
dunneT\ Tlie name is so written in 
Dunnes Directory^ 5th ed. 1780, p» 59 ; 
also in a chart of the Bay of Bengal, 
without title or date in Dalrymjj^e’s 
Collection. 

1344, — “We travelled iu two dayeto the 
city of Dinawar, which is large, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the city. . . , The city and 
its revenues are the property of the idol*”— 
Ibn Batuta^ iv. 184. 

[1558.— “Tanaburd.” See under 0ALliB, 
roiNTDE.] 
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DONEY, DHONY, s. In S. India, 
a small native vessel, properly formed 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil, tdni. Dr. Qundert 
suggests as the origin Skt. dmia, ‘a 
wooden vessel.^ But it id perhaps con- 
nected with the Tamil tonduga, ‘to 
scoop out ’ ; and the word would then 
be exactly analogous to the Anglo- 
American ‘dug-out.’ Ill the J.R.A.S. 
vol. i. is a paper by Mr. Pldye, formerly 
H.M.’s Master Shiiiwright in (Ceylon, 
on the native vessels of South India, 
and among others he describes the 
Doni (p. 13), with a drawing to scale. 
He calls it “a huge vesscd of ark-like 
form, about 70 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
and 12 feet deej> ; with a flat bottom 
or keel jiart, which at the broadest 
place is 7 feet ; . . . the whole eouip- 
ment of these rude vessels, as well as 
their construction, is the most coarse 
and unseaworthy that I have ever 
s<^fen.” From this it would aj>pear that 
the do7in/ is no longer a ‘ dug-out,’ as 
the suggested etymology, and Pyrard 
4e Laval’s exjiress statement, indicate 
itAo have been originally. 

16f)2. — Castanheda already uses the word 
as Portuguese : “foy logo cotra ho tone.” — 

iii. 22. 

1563. — “ Vasco da (Jama having started 
... on the following day they were be- 
calmed rather more than a league and a half 
from Calicut, when there came towanis 
them more than 60 ton^8, which are sSmall 
vessels, crowded with poo]»lo.” — 1. 

iv, , xi. 

1561, — The word constantly occurs in 
this form (ton^) in (br/w, e.o, vt>l. i. ut. 1, 
403, 502, &c. 

[1598,«"“. . . certaine .scutes or Skiff es 
called Tones. Hak. Soc. ii. 
56.J 

1606, — There is a good description of the 
vessel in Oottveay f. 29. 

c. 161O.~j-“L0 basteau s’appelloit Donny, 
o’est k dir^ oiseau, pource qu'il ostoit pro- 
viste de voiles.” — Pynu'd de Lamty i. 65 ; 
fHak. Soc. i. 86]. 

‘ „ “La plupart do leurs vaisseaii x sont 
d’une^seule piece, qu’ils appellent Tonny, 
et les Portiiai.s Almedi^s (Almadial.”— 
Ibid. i. 278 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 389]. 

1644.— “They have in this city of Cochin 
certa^i boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
*or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
pamaa of 5 or 6 palms, so that they build 
abpve an upper story called Baylm. like a 
little house, thatched with Oia (Ollah), and 
elosed at the sides. This contains many 
passengers, who go to mnuse themselves pn 


the rivers, and there are spent in this way 
many thousands of cruzados.” — Bocan'o 
MS. 

1666. — “. . . with 110 ^raosy and 100 
catures (see PROW, CATUIt) and 80 toneee 
of broad beam, full of people . . , the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravels .” — Faria y Soimiy Asia Portiig. i. 66. 

1672. — “. . . four fishermen from the 
town came over to us in a Tony.”— 
daevs, Ceylon (Dutch ed.), 89. 

[1821. — In Travels on Foot through the 
Island of Ceylon y by J. Haafner, translated 
from the Dutch {Phillip's New Voyages ami 
TracelSy v. 6, 79), tne words ^Uhonijy** 
'^thony's" of the original are translate 
Funny, Funnies ; this is possibly a mis- 
print for Tunnies, which appears op p. 66 

the rendering of ^Uhonifs.'^ See Notes 
and Qneriesy 9th ser. iv. 183.] 

1860. — “Amongst the vessels at anchor 
(at Gallc) lie the dows of the Arabs, the 
Patamars of Malabar, the dhoneys of 
Coromandel.”— Ceylojiy ii. 103. 

DOOB, s. H. duby from Skt. dfirvd. 
A very mitritious creeping grass (Cyno- 
don dactyloiiy Pers.), .s])reaa very gener- 
ally in India. In the hot weather of 
U]>per India, when its growth is scanty, 
it i.s eagerly sought for horses by the 
‘grass-cutters.’ The uative.s, according 
to Roxburgh, ([noted by Drury, cut 
tlie young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The popular 
etymology, from dhvfy ‘sunshine,^ has 
no foumiation. Its merits, its lowly 
gesture, its spreading quality, give it a 
freipient place in native poetry. 

1810.— “The doob is not to bo found 
everywhere ; but in the low countries about 
Dacca . . . this grass abounds ; attaining 
to a prodigiou.s luxuriance.” — \Yilliainson.y 
y. M. i. 259. 

DOOCAUN, s. Ar. duhMn, Pers. 
and H. du/ctuiy ‘a shop’ ; duMnddfy ‘a 
shopkeeper.’ 

1554. — “And when you buy ki the dykHns 
(nos duedes), they don’t give piootaa 
(see PICOTA), and so the Duk^ud^rs {os 
Ducamdares) gain. . . A. Nun^Sy 22. 

1810. — “L’estrade elev^e sur^ laquelle le 
marchand est assis, et d’oh il montre sa 
marchnndise aux acheteurs, est proprement 
CO qu’on appello duk&n ; mot qui si^ifio, 
suivant son ^tymologio, uno estrmc ou 
plcUeformey sur la>quelle on se pent tenir assisy 
©t quo nou^ trad^iaons improprement par 
boutique.”— Note by Silmtre de jStwy, in 
Relation de VEgyptey 304. 

[1832.— “The Dukhauna (shops) small, 
with the whole front open towards the 
street.” — Afrtf. Meer Hassan 05rr« 

vaHonSy ii. 36.] 
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1835.— “The shop (dookkin) is a square 
recess, or cell, generally about 6 or 7 feet 
high. , . . Its floor is even with the top 
of a mvstahahy or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against the front.” — Lane's 
Mod, Egjfptians, ed. 1836, ii. 9. 

DOOMBUB,s. The name commonly 

f iven in India to the fat- tailed slieep, 
reeds of which are spread over West 
Asia and East Africa. The word is 
properly Pers. danhn^ dumha ; dmnh, 

‘ tafl,’ or esi)ecially this fat tail. The 
old story of little carts being attached 
to the (juarters of these sheep to bear 
their tails is found in many books, but 
it is difficult to trace any modern 
tividence of the fact. We (piote some 
passages bearing on it : 

c. A.D. 250. — “The tails of the sheep (of 
India) roach to their feet. . . . The shepherds 
. . . out open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again. . . .” — 
Aeliafty De Nat. Animml. iv. 32. 

1298. — “Then there are sheep here as big 
as asses ; and their biils are so large and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs. 
They are fine fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton.” — Marco PolOy Bk. i. eh. 18. 

1436, — “Their iiijth kindo of beasts are 
sheepe, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longe woll, and great tayles, thjit 
waie about xij^ a piece. And some such 
I have scene as have drawen a wheole 
aftre them, their tailes being holden vp.” 
— Jos. BarharOy Hak. Soc. 21. 

c. 1520. — “Tliese sheep are not different 
from others, JItcept a.s rcgard.s the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the .sheep is the 
bigger is his tail. Some of them have titils 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
happen when they got fat of their own 
accord. But in Egypt many persons make 
a business of fattening sheej), and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
gets so big that the sheep can’t .stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. I saw one shoep*.s tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egypt 1.50 miles from 
Cairo, on the Nile, which weighed 80 lbs., 
and many people asserted that they have 
seen such tails that weighed 150 lbs .” — Lm 
AfricanuSy in RamimOy i. f. 

[c. 1610. — “ The tails of rams and ewes are 
wondrous big and heavy ; one we weighed 
jin the Island of St. Lawrence) turned 
& pounds.”— Pymrd de Lamly i. 36. 

[1612.— “ Goodly Barbary sheep with great 
rum]>s.” — JJanversy Letter^ i. 178.] 

1828.— “We had a Boomba ram at Prag. 
The Boondxjb sheep are difficult to keep 
alive in this climate.”— of a 
Bdgrimy i. 28. 

1846.—“ I was informed by a person who 
possessed large flocks, and who had noi 


reason to deceive me, that sometimes the 
tail of the Tymunnee doombas increased to 
such a size, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weight, 
and that without it the animal could not 
wander about; ho declared also that ho 
had produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tatn'Cezi mundsy or 48 seersr 
pnekahy equal to about 96 ib»."—Odptai)h 
Hatton y in Jour. Soc. limg. xv. 160. 

DOOPUTTY, s. Hind. do-paUahy 
dupattdy &c*. A piece of stuff of ‘t-w^o- 
breadths,' a slieet. “ The princi})al 
or only garment of women of the 
lower orders” (in Bengal — JF{lso?i), 
[“Formerly the.se pieces were woven 
narrow, and joined alongside of one 
another to produce the ])roper width ; 
now, however, the dnpiitta is all woven 
in one piece. This is a piece of cloth 
worn entire as it comes from the loom. 
It is worn (uther round the head or 
over the sluuilders, and is used by both 
men and women, Hindu and Muhani- 
niadan” {Yusuf Aliy Mon. on Silky 71).] 
Apjdied in S. India by native servants, 
wjien spt‘aking their own language, to 
European ))ed-she('ts. 

[1615.— “. . . dubeties gouzerams.”— 
Foster y Letter Sy iii. 156. J 

DOOBGA POOJA, s. Skt. Durgd- 
ptljdy ‘Worship of Durga.’ The chief 
llmdii festival .iir Bengal, lasting for 
10 days in Sej)tem her —October, and 
forming the j»rin(*ipal holiday-time of 
al 1 Ll le Cal c i itt a offi ces. (Sec DUSSER A . } 
[The common term for tliese holidays 
nowadays is ‘ the Poojahs.’] 

c. 183.5.— 

“ And every Doorga Pooja would |,ood Mr. 
SinuuH explore ^ 

The famous river Hoogly up as high at^ 
Barrack iwjro. ” 

Line.H in hAjmvr of the UUe Mr. 

Shnmsy Bole Fonju^, 185^, ii. 22(). 

[1900. — “(Calcutta has been iRh© 
of the Pujahs since yesterday.4— Pmaarr 
Maify Oct. 5.j ^ 

' ll 

DOOBSUMMUND, n.p. Ddrsa- 
nutnd.; a corrupt form of Dvtlra- 
Sainudra (Gate of th^, Sea), the 
of the capital of the a medieval 

dynasty in S. India, who rul^a 
country generalljr corresponding tmh 
Mysore. [See JKice, Mysore^ ii, 363.#] 
The city itself is identified with the^ 
fine ruxns at Halabidu 
^Id capital ' \ in the Haasaxi district of 
Hfesore. 
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c. 1300. — There is another country 
called Deogir. Its capital is called Dtird 
Samimdlir.”— in Ellwf, i. 73. 
(There is confusion in this.) 

] 309.—“ The royal array marched from 
this place towards the country of Diir 
Samim.” — Wassaf^ in iii. 49. 

1310. — “On Sunday, the 23rd ... he 
took a select body of cavalry with him, and 
on the r)th Shawwdl reached the fort of 
Dhllr Samund, after a diilicult march of 
12 days.” — Khusru^ Ibid. 88. See also 
JS^otices et Extrait.% xiii. 171. 

DORADO, s. Port. A kind of fish ; 
jipparently a dol])liiu (not tlie cetaceous 
animal so called). The Coryphnend 
htjipurus of Day’s Fishi>s is (jailed by 
thivier and Valenciennes 0. dorado. 
i^ee also (uiot-ation frcmi Drake. One 
might doubt, because of the ])raise of 
its flavour in Boutins, whilst Day only 
f^xys of the 0. hippurns that “these 
dolphins are eaten by natives.” Fryer, 
liowever, uses an exju'ession like tliat 
of Bontius : — “The Dolpliin is ex- 
tolled l)eyond these,” — i.e. Bonito and 
Albicore (p. 12). 

1.578. — “When he is chased of the HooitOy 
-or great mackrcl (whom the Aurata or Dol- 
l>hin also piirsuGth).”""-/>/’aIv, XYoHd Kn- 
iumpoMedy flak. Soc. 32. 

1631."-“ Pisces Dorados dicti a Portugal* 
eiisibus, ah auroo (picin ferunt in cuto colore 
. . . hie piscis cst longo optimi saporis, 
Bonita.^ honibito cxcellens.” — Jac. JlotUliy 
Lib, V. cap. xix. 73. 

DORA Y, DUBAI, S. This is a South 
Indian eejuivahmt of Sahib (<l.v.) ; 
Tel. dora, Tam. turm\ ‘Master.’ tiinna- 
inraiy ‘small gentleman’ is the e(|ui va- 
lent of. Okhota Sifhib, a junior oflicer ; 
and,|Tel. dorcisdniy Tam. iuraisdni (cor- 
ruptly doresdni) of ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Madam.’ 

1680. — “The delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Deura of Rnmacole at the rate of 15 
Pemodas candy is ordered . . . which is 
miich morexhan what they cost .” — Fort l^t. 
Geo. Cdnit, Aug. 5. In aud Extracts^ 
No. Hi. p„31. 

*37. — “The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
witJs them all that A — says. Sometimes 
th^ tell him 'sonpe barefaced lie, and when 
thdy find he doej||^t believe it, they turn 
to me^rinning, and say, ‘ Ma’am, the Doory 
P|||ty cunning gently man.’ froni 

Mmimy 86 . 

^1882.— “ The appellation by which Sir T. 
Munro was tnolit commonly known in the 
^ C^ed Districts was that of * Colonel Dora.’ 

. And to this day it is considered a sufficient 
ansi^r to inquinos regarding the reason fgr 
Any Revenue Rule, tot i was laid dowqppF 


the Colonel Dora .” — ArhdknoVs Memmr of 
Sir T. M.y p, xcviii. 

“A village up the Godavery, on the left 
Ixink, is inhabited by a race of people known 
as Doraylu, or ‘gentlemen.’ That this is 
the understood meaning is shown by the 
fact that their women are called Doresandlii, 
i.e. ‘ladie.s.’ ’Diese people rifle their arrow 
feathers, i.e. give them a spiral.” (Reference 
lost.) [Thes<3 are perhaps the Koia, who are 
called by theTelingas Koid.iioTaSy “the word 
dhora meaning ‘gentleman’ or Sahib.” — 
{Central Proc. Gaz. 500; also see hid. A»f. 
viii. 34)]. 

DORIA, .s. H. doriydy from dor, dor?, 

‘ a c(»rd or leash ’ ; a dog-keeper. 

1781.— “Stolen . . . The Dog was taken 
out of (’apt. Law’s Baggage Boat . , , bv 
the Durreer that brought him to Calcutta.” 

- Jtidia Gazeitey March 17. 

[Doriya is also used for a kind of 
clot li. “ As t he characteristic nattern of 
the chdrkhd7ia is a ch(*(jk, so that of tlie 
doriya is stripes running along the 
length of the i.e. in warj) threads. 
I'be doriya was originally a cotton 
fabric, but. it is now manufactured in 
silk, silk-and-cot.ton, tosur, and other 
combinations” {Ytmtf Aliy Mon. on 
Silky 94). 

fc. 1590. — Tn a list of cotton cloths, wo 
have “Doriyah, per piece, 6R. to 2M."— 
AlOy i. 9.5. 

(1683.--“. . . 3 pieces Dooreas.”—//(jd^eA‘, 
Jfiaryy Ilak. Sex*, i. 94.] 

t 

DOSOOTY, s. H. do’Sfdly do-mtdy 
‘double thread,’ a kind of cheap cotton 
stufT woven with threiids doubled. 

[1843. — “The other pair (of travelling 
baskets) is simply covered with dOBOOt^ (a 
coarse (loublc-threaded cotton ).” — Davidson y 
]>kvry in Vpper Indluy i. 10.] 

DOUBLE-GRILL, p. Domestic H. 
of the kitchen for ‘ a devil ’ in the 
culinary sense. 

DOUR, K. A foray, or a hasty ex- 
pedition of any kind. H. da ar, ‘ a run.’ 
Also to dour, ‘to run,’ or ‘to make 
such an expedition.’ 

1853.—“ ‘Halloa ! Oakfield,’ cried Perkins, 
as , ho entered the mess tent ... * don’t 
look down in the mouth, man ; Attok taken, 
Chutter Sing daiiHng down like the devil- 
march to-morrow. . . .’ ” — OaJsfteldy ii. 67 * 

DOW, s. H. ddOy [Skt. ddtra, dO, 
* to cut ’]. A name much used on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal as wdl aa 
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l)y Europeans in Burma, for the hew- 
ing knife or hill, of various forms, 
carried by the races of those regions, 
and used both for cutting jungle and 
as a sword. Dlid is the true Burmese 
name for their weapon of this kind, 
but we do not know if there is any 
relation but* an accidental one with 
the Hind. word. [See drawing in 
Egertoriy Handboolc of Indian Arm,% 
p. 84.] 

[1870. — “The Dao is the hill knife. . . . 
It is a blade about 18 inches long, narrow at 
the haft, and square and broad at the tip ; 
pciintless, and sharpened on one side only. 
The blade is set in a handle of wood ; a 
bamboo root is considered the beat. The 
fighting dao is differently shaped ; this is a 
long pointless sword, set in a wooden or 
ebony handle ; it is very heavj’, and a blow 
of almost incredible power can be given by 
one of these weapons. . . The w'eapon is 
identical with the latoh' of the 

Malays. . . .” — Lewin^ Wiki Itave,^ of S.E. 
hxdia^ 35 setj. 

DOWLE, s. H. (laid, dan Id. The 
ridge of clay marking tlie boutidary 
between two rice fields, and retaining 
the M^ater ; called commonly in B. ! 
India a bund. It is worth noting that 
in Sussex (look is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms and })arishes in the downs” 
{Wright, Diet, of Uhs. and Prov. 
English). [The same comparison was 
made by Shi^H. Elliot Gloss, s.v. 

Doula) ; the resemblance is merely 
accidental ; see N.E.V. s.v. Dool] 

1851. — “In the N.W. corner of Suffolk, 
where the countrj' is almost entirely open, 
the boundaries of the different parishes arc 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to 0 feot 
high, which are known in the neighbourhood 
as dools .*’ — Eoks and Queriea, 1st Series, 
vol iv. p. 161, 

DOWBA, s. A guide. H. danrdhd, 
daurahd, daurd, ‘a village runner, a 
guide,’ from daunid, ‘to run,’ Skt. 
dmva, ‘ running.’ 

1827. — “The vidette, on his part, kept a 
watchful eye on the Bowrah, a guide sjm- 
plied at the last village.” — Sir W, Scott, The 
SurgmCs Daughter, ch. xiii. 

[DBABI, DBABY, s. The Indian 
camp-followers ’ corruption of the 
English ^driver' 

[1900.— “The mule race for Brabls and 
grass-cutters was entertaining. ” — Pioneer 
Mail, March 16.] 


DBAVIDIAN, adj. The Skt. term 
Drdvida seems to have been originally 
the name of the Conjevaram Kingdom 
(4th to 11th cent, a.d,), but in recent 
times it has been used as eemi valent 
to ‘ Tamil.’ About a.d. 700 Kumarihi 
Bhatta calls tlie language of the South 
Andhradrdm(la-hhdmd, meaning prob- 
ably, as Bishop Caldwell suggests, what 
we should now describe as ^ Tekgu- 
7hm?7-language.’ Indeed he has shown 
reast>n for believing that Tamil and 
Jlrdviila, of which J^ramida (written 
Tiramida\ and Thamlla are old forms, 
are n*al]\^ the same word. [Also see 
Oppert, Oriij. Inhah. 25 m/., awaDraviru, 
in a quotation from Al-biruni under 
MALABAE.] It may be suggested as 
]) 0 sssible that tlie Tropina of Pliny 
is also the siiuk' (see below). Dr. 
Caldwell ]>ro]»osed Dra vidian as a 
convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family,' and the cultivated members of 
wliicli are Tamil, IMalayrdam, C-anarese^ 
Tulu, Kudagu (or (k>org), and Telegu ; 
the uncultivated Tiida, Kota, (hind, 
Kliond, Oraon, Kajmahrili. [It has 
also been ado])ted as an enthnological 
term to designate the iK)n-Ajyan races 
of India (s(*e Hi, sky. Tribes and Castes of 
Penryd, i. Intro, xxxi.).] 

c. A.D. 70. — “From the inoiith of Ganges 
w’hcrc he outorefh into the sea unto the 
capo (’aliiigon, and the town Daiidagula, 
arc counted 72.1 inilch : from thence to 
Tropina where staiideth the chief o mart or 
tow'ne t>f merchandise in all India, 1225 
miles. I’hen to the prornontoric of Pori- 
niula they reckon 750 miles, from w'hich 
to the tuw’iie abovesaid PaUile . . . 620.” — 
1*1 unj, by l*hiL Holland, vi. chap. ttx. 

A.D. 404. — In a south-western direction 
are the following tracts . . . Sura.shtrians, 
Badara-s, and DravidaB.— - VarCLha-inihira, in 
J.li.A.S., 2nd .ser. v! 84, 

,, “The eastern half of the Narbadda 
district . . . the Pulindas, the eastern half 
<>f the Dravidas . . . f»f all those the Hun is 
the Ijord.” — find. p. 231. 

c. 1045. — “Moreover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there aro, the nations of the South, 
the DrividaB . . . tho Karn^takas, M^hish- 
akas. . , — Vishnu J*iirdna, by H, 21.. 

Wilson, 1866, ii. 177 seq. d. 

1856.— “The idioms which are included 
in this work under the general term ‘ Bravi' 
dian' constitute tho vernacular speech of 
the great majority of the inhabitants of S. 
India.” — Caldwell, Comp. Grammar gf the 
Dravidian Languages, Ist ed. 

1869.— “The people themselves arrange 
theif countrymen under two heads ; five 
termed Panch^gaura, belonging to the Hindi, 
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or as it is now generally called, the Aryan 
group, and the remaining five, or Panch- 
Dra^da, to the Tamil type.” — Sir W. Elliot, 
in J. Eihn. Soc. N.S. i. 94. 

DEAWERS, LONG, s. An old- 
fashioned term, probably obsolete ex- 
cept in Madras, equivalent to pyjamas 
(q.v.). 

1794. — “The contractor shall engage to 
supply . . . every })atient . . . with ... a 
clean gown, cup, shirt, and long drawers.” 
— In tSeton-Karr, ii. 115. 

DRESSING-BOY, DRESS-BOY, 

s. ^Madras term for the servant who 
acts as valet, coriH'sponding to the 
bearer (q.v.) of N. India. 

1837. — See Letters from Madras, 106. 

DRUGGERMAN, s. Neither this 
word for an ‘interpret(‘r,^ nor the 
Levantine dnujoiinm, of which it was a 
quaint old English corruption, is used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquial ; nor is the 
Arab tarjinudn, wbicli is the correct 
form, a word usual in niudustani. But 
the character of the two former words 
seems to entitle them not to be ])assed 
over in this Glossary. The Arabic is a 
loan-word from Aramaic iarg&indii, me- 
targPiMin, ‘an interpreter’ ; the Jewisli 
Targums, or (Chaldee ])arn phrases of the 
Scriptures, being named from the same 
root. The original fori^e of the Aramaic 
root is seen in the Assyrian rttgdinu, 
‘to speak,’ rigmu, ‘the word.’ See 
Proc. Soc. Bihl. Arch., 1883, ]». 73, and 
Delitsch, The Ilchrew JAtng. viewed in 
the Light of Assyrian Research, ]>. 50. 
In old Italian vru find a form some- 
what^nearer to the Arabic. (See quotii- 
tion from Pegolotti below.) 

c. 1150?.—“ Quorum lingua cum prao- 
nominato lohanni, Indonim patri.archao, 
nimis esset obscura, qwod ncque ipse qnod 
Romani dicerent, necpie Romani (jiiod i]>so 
diceret intelligerent, intorprete intorposito, 
(piom Achivi drogomaniun vocant, de mu- 
tuo statu Romauonim et Indicao regionia ad 
invicem quorore coeperunt .” — De Ad rent u 
Patriarchae Jndorum, printed in Zarncke, 
Dei' Priester Johannes, i. 12. Leipzig, 1879. 

{1262.— “ Quia mous Turgemanus non orat 
sufheiens.” — W. de Rubruk, p. 154.] 

c. 1270. — “After this my address to the | 
assembly, I sent my message to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujamaii) of mine.” — Ckron. of 
James of ArcLgon, tr. by Foster, ii. 638. 

Villehardouin, early in the 13th century, 
uses dTttfi^aineiit, [and for other early forms 
see N*E7D. s . v . Dragoman.] s 


c. 1309. — “II avoit gens illec qui savoient 
le Sarrazinnois et le fran^ois que Ton apello 
dragemenB, qui enromancoient le Sarrazin- 
nois au Conte Perron.” — Joinville, ed. de 
WaUly, 182. 

c. 1343. — “And at Tana you should 
furnish yourself with dragomans (turci- 
maxmi).” — PegotottVs Handbook, in Cathay, 
&c., ii. 291, and App. iii. 

1404. — “. . . el maestro en Theologia 
dixo por sii Truximan <pie dixesse al Seflor 
(1 at|uella carbi (jue su fijo el rey le embiara 
non la sabia otro leer, salvo el. . . .” — 
C/arijo, 446. 

1585. — . . e dopo m’esservi prouisto di 
vn buonisHimo dragomano, et interprete, 
fu intesc) il suono dclle trombette le quali 
annuntiauano rudionza del R^ ” (di Pegu). — 
iiaspiiro Jiafb), f. 102c. 

1613. — “To tlie Trojan Shoare, where I 
landed Fob. 22 with fourtoene English men 
more, and a Jew or Druggenuan.” — T. 
Coryat, in Pnrehas, ii. 1813. 

l^lf,. — dietro, a cavallo, i drago- 
manni, cio^ interpreti della repubblica e eon 
Ion* tutti i dragomanni degli altri ambascia- 
tori ai loro iuoghi.” — P. della Valle, i. 89. 

1738 - 

“ Till 1 cried out, you prove yourself so 
able, 

Pitv ' von was not Druggerman at 
Rabcf! 

For had they found a linguist half so 
good, 

1 make no question that the Tower had 
stood.” — Pope, after Ihnine, iv. 81. 

Other forms of the word are (from 
Si)aii. fruj(man) tlie old French truche- 
mnit. Low Latin drocrmiidus, lurch- 
MS, Low Greek bpayobfiavoi, &c. 

DRUMSTICK, S. The colloquial 
name in the Madras Presideiiy for 
the long slender pods of the Moriuga 

S iospcrma, Gaertner, tlie Horse- 
sb Tree (([.v.) of Bengal. 

c. 1790. — “Mon domcsti(iuo ^toit occup^ 
h wo pr<;parer un plat do morungas, qui 
sont uno esjmco de fJjves longues, aux(j[ueUes 
le.s Europ^ens out donn^, cause de leur 
forme, le noin de baguettes 4 tambour. . 

— Hmfner, ii. 25. 

DUB, s. Telugu dabhn, Tam. i^ppu ; 
a small copjier coin, the same as the 
doody (see CASH), value 20 cash; 
whence it comes to stand for money in 
general. It is curious that we have also 
an English provincM word, ^^Duhs^ 
money, E. Sussex ” {HolUnoay, Gen, 
Diet, of Provincialisms, Lewes, 1838). 
And the slang ‘ to dub up,’, for to pay 
up, is common (see Slcmg Diet,)* 
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1781.— “In “Table of Pnson Expenses 
and artidles of Inxnry only to be attained by 
the opulent, after a length of saving {Le, 
in captivity in Mysore), we have— 

“Eight cheroots ... 0 1 0, 

“The prices are in dubs, and 

cash. The fanam changes for 11 diibs and 
4 cash.*’— In Lives of the Lindsays^ iii. 

c. 1790. — “J’eus pour quatre dabous, qui 
font environ cinq sous de France, d 'excel- 
lent poisson pour notre souper.”— //ati/ncr, 
ii. 75. 

OUBASH, pOBASH, DEBASE, 

s, H. duhhdshiyd^ dohdshl (lit. ‘ man of 
two languages ’), Tain, tnpdshi. An in- 
terpreter ; obsolete except at Madri^ 
ana perhaps there also now, at least in 
its original sense ; [now it is apjdied 
to a dressing-boy* or other servant 
with a European.] The Ihihash was j 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
every household *, and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q.v.l. According to 
Drummond the wora has a peculiar 
meaning in Guzerat : “A Doobasheeo in 
Ouzerat is idewed as an evil spirit, 
who by telling lies, sets people by the 
ears.” This illustr^ites the original 
meaning of duhash^ which might be 
rendered in Bunyan’s fashion as Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1666.— “Bring toopaz and interpreter, 
Antonie Fernandes ." — India Qffice MSS. 
Oaveta’s agreeriient with the jangadas of 
the fortol*<Quilon, Aug. 13. 

<<Per nossa conta a ambos por 
nianilha 400 fanoim e ao tupay 50 fanoim." 
^Letter of Ztmorin^ in Logan^ Malabar ^ 

in. 1.] 

X678.— “The Moors are very grave and 
haughfy in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to retitfn an Answer by a slave, but by a 
lieubMil.* — 30. 

[1679.—“ The Dubass of this Factory hay- 
it)g to regaine his freedom." — S. Master , in 
Man. qf Kisbm Bid. 133.] 

1698.— “The ohief Dubazb was ordered 
to treat ... for putting a stop to their 
proceedings.**— Whulett i. 279. 

X780.— “He ordered his Dubaab to give 
the messanger two pagodas («iactoen shil- 
Ungs);— it was poor reward for haviM 
received two wounds, and risked his hi® ip 
bringing him intelligence/’-^lietter of Svr 
T.rSknmi, in jW/s, 

1800.— “The Dttbadi there ought to 
hanged for having made diflftoultiw to wl- 
leetmg the rice.”— tetter of A* WdUsUyt 

tod^259. 

e. 1804.— lifl conld neither understand 
thbm nor the7%ke } but they would i|ot giro 


me up until a Debaab, whom Mrs. Sherwood 
had hired . . . came to my relief with a 
^lanquin." — Atdobiog. of Mrs. Sharwood^ 

1809. — “He (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils And 
Debashea."— Zd. Valeruitty i. 816. 

1810. — “In this first boat a nmnber of 
debashea are sure to arrive.” — Williamson^ 
V. M. i. 133. 

„ “ The Dubaahea, then all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss of caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should dare to unveil the mysteries of their 
sacred language," — Morton's Life <f Leyden ^ 
30. 

1860. — “ Tlie moodliars and native officers 
. . . were superseded by Malabar Dubaahea, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but 
extortion." — TennenVs Ceylon^ ii. 72. 

DUB BEER, 8. P.— H. daUr, 
‘a writer or secretary.* It occurs in 
Pehlevi as dehlr.^ connected with tlie 
old Pers. dtpi, ‘ writing.* The word is 
quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760.— “The King . . . referred the ad- 
justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is emiivalent to the 
Duan of the Mahomedan Princes.”— Or»«c, 
ii. § ii. 601. 

DUBBEE, s. Hind, (from Pers.) 
ddbbah; also, according to Wilson, 
Guzerati dabaro; Mahr. dahara. A 
large oval vessel, made of green buffalo- 
him^, which, after drying and stiffening, 
is used for liolding and transporting 
(jhee or oil. The word is used in North 
and South alike. 

1554. — “ Butter i.e. ghee)s<^8 

by the maund, and comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoraa and from Reyxel (see lUE^H- 
IRE) ; the roost (however) thai comes to 
Ormuz is from Diul and from Mam^lor, 
and comes in certain great jars of nide, 
dabaas.”— A. Nunesj 23. 

1673. — “Did they not boil their Butter 
it would be rank, but After it has passed the 
Fire they keep it in Duppezu the year 
round.” — FVyer, 118. 

1727.— (From the Indus Delta.) “They 
export great quantities of Butter, wMeh 
they gently melt and put up to Jars called 
Duppas, made of the Hides of Cattle, 
almost in the Figure of a Glob, with a Neck 
and Mouth on one side.”— A. MmiUon, 
i. 126 ; [ed. 1744, i. 127]. 

1808.— “pMr6Ao(xf(M Shel of Broaidi, to 
whose books a certain Mahratta Sirdi^ Ii 
#aid to stand debtor for a Orore of Itopeel 
. . 4 to early life brought . . . ffkeem Mih 
here upon has own head hither from Bama, 
and r^led It ... to open 
R» ptmmondf lilusinaionst ko, , , 
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1810.*^^'. . . dubbahs or bottles made ol 
jgreenhlde.*'>~vrt^u£m«on, V. M. ii.489. 

1845. — ^*1 find no account made out by 
the prisoner of what became of these dubbas 

ghee.** — G. 0. by Sir 0. Napier, in Sind, 
•35. 

DXTOKS, B. The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service ; the correlative of the 
'Miilla of Madras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the term next following. 

1803. — - *‘I think they manage it here 
famously. They have neither the comforts 
* of a Bengal array, nor do they rough it, like 
the Ducks.” — Ffphimtonf, in Life, i. 53. 

I860. — “Then came Sire J hone by Wayo 
of Baldagh and Hormuz to ye (^ostys of 
Ynde . . . And atte what Place ye Knyghte 
oame to Londe, theyre yS ffolko clepen 
Buckss (quasi DUCES INDTAE).”— 
Extract from a MS. of the Tnurh of Sir 
John MaundeviH in the E. Indies, lately 
-discovered (Calcutta). 

[In the following the word is a corruption 
of the Tam. itikhi, a weight equal to IJ vise, 
.about 3 lbs. 13 oz. 


original Arab, daftar is from the 
Greek di<p$4pa^membTanumy ‘a parch- 
ment/ and thin ‘paper* (whence ato 
diphtheria), and was applied to loose 
sheets filed on a string, which formed 
the record of accounts ; hence daftar 
becomes ‘a register,* a public record. 
In Arab, any account-book is still a 
daftar, and in S. India daftar means a 
bundle of connected papers tied up in 
a cloth, [the hasta of tJiiper India], 

c. 1.590. — “Honest exporionced officers 
ujon whose forehead the stamp of correct- 
ness shines, write the agreement upon loose 
pages and sheets, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets, 
into which all sanadn are entered, are called 
the daftar. ”~-A 7/1, i. 260, and see Block- 
imnn's note there. 

[17.57. — “. . . that after the expiration of 
the year they take a discharge according to 
custom, and that they deliver the accounts 
of their Zemindarry agreeable to the stated 
forms every year into the Dufter Cana of 
the Sircar. . . —Sunnud for the Oompanfs 
Zemindan'y, in VereUt, View of Bengal, 
App. 147.] 


[1787. — “We have fixed the produce of 
■«aoh vine at 4 ducks of wet pej)per.'’ — 
Bnrwannah of Tippoo Sultan, in Logan, 
Malaltar, iii. 125.] 

DUCES, BOMBAY. See BUM- 

31ELO. 

I860.— “A fish nearly. related to the sal- 
mon is dried and exported in large quantities 
from Bombay, and has acquired the name of 
Bombay Ducks.”— Burmah, 273. 

DUFFADAB, s. Hind, (from 

Aral)0-Pers.^ daf^addr, the exact 

rationale of which name it is not 

easy tef explain, [dafa, ‘a small body, 
a section,’ dafoMr, person in charge 
of a small body of troops *]. A petty 
officer of native police (v. burkun- 
dau86, V.) ; and in regiments of Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, a non-cotninissioned officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal or 

1868.— “ The pay ... for the duffadars 
ou^t not to exceed 85 rupees. ”— Wellington, 

DUFTEB, 8. Ar.— H. daftar. 
Colloquially ‘ the office,* and inter- 
<ehangeable with cutchbrry, except 
that the latter generally implies an 
office oi the nature of a Court, Daftar- 
Midna is more accurate, [but this 
nsoally means rather a record-room 
where documents are stored]. *Tho 


DUFTERDAR, s. Ar. - P. - 

H. daffardar, is or was “the head 
native revenue officer on the Ool lector’s 
and Sub-Collector’s establishment of 
the Bombay Presidenev ” (Wilson). In 
the provinces of the Turkish Empire 
the t)aftardd.r was often a, minister of 
great power and imjwrtance, as in the 
case of Mahommed Bey Daftardar, in 
Egypt in the time of Mahomiped *Ali 
Pasha (pee Lam*s Mod. Egyptns., ed, 
1860, pp. 127-128). The account of 
the constitution of the office of Daft- 
ardJr in the time of the Mongol 
conqueror of Persui, Hulilgu, will i)e 
found in a document translated by 
Hammer- Purgstall in his Gesch. der 
Goldenen Horae, 497-501. 

DUFTERY, s. Hind, daftart. A 
servant in an Indian office (Bengal), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the recoids, dusting and 
binding them ; also to pen-mending, 
paper-ruling, making of envelopes, 

In Madras these omces are done by a 
Moochy* [For the military sense of 
the word in Afghanistan, see (luotatiott 
from Ferrier below.] 

# 1810,— “The Dttftoree or officc-keepM^ 
attends solely to those general matters ia 
an office which do not come withinthe notice 
of the crannies, or clerks. 

V. M. i. 276. ’ 
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[1858.— “The whole Afghan army con- 
sists of the three divisions of Kabul, Kanda- 
har, and Herat ; of these, the troops called 
Defberis (which receive pay), present the 
following effective force .” — Fernery II. of the 
Afgham, 315 «eg.] 

DU(K3HE, s. A word used in the 
Pegu teak trade, for a long squared 
timber. Milburn (1813) wiys : “Dug- 
gies are timbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet long, and from 17 to 24 inches 
square.” Sir A. Phayre believes the 
word to be a corrii})tion of the Burmese 
hUtp-gyl. The lirst syllable means the 
‘cross-beam of a house,’ the second, 
‘big’; hence ‘big-beam.’ 

DUGONG, s. The cetaceous niam- 
inal, ITalicore dugony. Tlie word is 
Malay duyung, also Javan, duyinuj ; 
Macassar, nnjnng. Tbe etymology we 
do not know. [The word came to us 
from the name Dugung, used in the 
Philippine island of Leyte, and was 
popularised in its jueseiit form by 
Buffon in 17(55. See N.E.D.I 

DUMBCOW, V., and DUMB 
COWED, participle. To brow-beat, 
to cow ; and c.owed, brow-beaten, set- 
down. This is a capital specimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Dam khdndy ‘ t.o 
eat one’s breath,’ is a Hind, idiom for 
‘ to be sil en t .’ H ol )8on - J ( >1 )Soii coi i verts 
this into a transitive verb, to damkhao, 
and lx>th spelling and meaning being 
affected hy English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
use to imply emoing and dleming, [A 
more probable derivation is from 
Hind, dhamkana,^ ‘ to chide, s<x)ld, 
threaten, to rejiress by threats or re- 
proof’ (Platts^ H. Diet.),'] 

DUMDUM, n.p. The name of a 
military cantonment 4^ miles N.W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
1783-1853) the head-quarters of that 
amous corps the Bengal Artillery. 
The name, which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no doubt P. — H. dam- 
dami, ‘a mound or elevated battery.’ 
At Dumdum was signed the treaty 
which restored the British settlements 
after the re-capture of Calcutta in 
1767, [It has recently given a name 
to the dumdum or expanding bullet, 
made in the arsenal there,] 

[1830. —prospectus of tbe “Dumdum 
Golfing CiW,” — “We congratulate them on 


the prospect of seeing that noble and 
gentleman-like game established in Bengal.’^ 
— Or. Sport. Mag.j reprint 1873, i. 407. 

1848. — “ * Pooh ! nonsense, ' said Joe, highly 
flattered. ‘ I recollect, sir, there was a girl 
at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery . . . who made a dead set at me 
in the year ’4 .'” — Vanity Favr^ i. 2.5, 
ed. 1867. 

[1886. — “The Kiranchi (see CRANCHEE) 
has been replaced by the ordinary Dum- 
dummer, or Pillki carriage ever since the 
year 1856.” — Sat. Rcciew^ Jan. 23. 

[1900. — “A modern murderer came for- 
ward proudly with the dumdum.” — Ibid. 
Aug. 4.] 

DUMPOKE, s. A name given in' 
the Anglo- Indian kitchen to a baked 
dish, c()n^isling usually of a duck, 
honed and stullVd. The word is Pers, 
dampukht, ‘air-cooked,’ i.e. baked. A 
i'eci])e for a dish so called, as used 
in Akbar’s kitchen, is in the first 
quotation : 

c. 1590.— “Dampukht. lOsers meat; 2s, 
ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 11 m. fresh ginger : 10 in. 
pepper; 2 d. cardan jonis.” — /io;, i. 61. 

1673. — “These eat highly of all Flesh 
Dumpoked, which is baked with Spice in 
Butter.” — Fryer ^ 93. 

,, “Baked Meat they call Dumpoke 
which is dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whose (Iravy they sw'allow Rice 
dry Boiled.”— /Wflf. 404. 

1689.—“ . . . and a dumpoked Fowl, 
that is boil'd with Butter in any small 
Vessel, and stuft with Kai.sins and Almonds 
is another (Dish).” — Otnngton^ 397. 

DUMEEE, Hind. damrJ, a copper 
coin of very low value, not now exist- 
ing. (See under DAM). 

1823. — In Malwa “there are 4 tvfvvies to 
a gini(h( ; 3 gundofi to a dumrie ; 2 dumriefi 
to a rhedinftu ; 3 dumrlen to a ^^/ndumxie ; 
and 4 dnmrifs to an aditfah or half pice.” — 
Malcolm^ Central India^ 2nd ed. li. 194 ; 
[86 note]. 

DUNGAREE, s. A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth ; the word 
is not in any dictionary that we know. 
[Platts gives H. dungrly ‘a coarse kind 
of cloth.’ The Madras Gloss, gives Tel. 
dangidiy which is derived from Dangidi, 
a village near Bombay. Molesworth 
in his Mahr. Diet, gives : “ Dongari 
Kdpar. a term originally for the 
common country cloth sold in the 

S 'er contiguous to the Dongart 
(Fort George, Bombay), applied 
now to poor and low-priced cotton 
cloth. Hence in the corruption Dun- 
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(imieJ* He traces the word to dongart, 
“a little hill.” Dungaree is woven 
with two or more threads together in 
the wel) and woof. The finer kinds 
are used for clothing hy poor people ; 
the coarser for sails for native boats 
and tents. The same word seems to 
he used of silk (see below).] 

1613. — “We traded with the KaturoJh for 
Cloves . . . by l:>artering and exchanging 
cotton cloth of Cambay and VotumimideU 
for Cloves. The sorts re<|uested, and prices 
that they yeeldod. CandaWeun oi lUtrochlc^ 
0 Cattees of (loves. . . . Dongerijns, the 
linest, twelve.”- Sar{t>, in Parchm^ 
i. 363. 

1673. — “Along the Coasts arc Honibaini 
. . . Carwar for Dungarees and the weighti- 
est pepper.” — Frytr, 86. 

[1812.— -“The Prince’s Messenger . . . 
told him, ‘C<»ino, now is the time io open 
your purse-strings ; you are no longer a 
jnorchant or in j)rison ; y(»u are no longer 
to sell Dungaree ’ (a species of coarse linen).” 
— J/o/vVr, Jonrney tkroiajh 2(). ] 

1813.-“ “Dungarees (pieces to a ton) 100.” 
ii. 221. 

[1859. — “ In addition to those w’hich were 
real . . . w ere long lines of .sham batteries, 
know'll to sailors as Dungaree forts, and 
which were made Nim})ly of coarse c'loth or 
canvas, .stretched and painted so as to 
resemble batteries.”- A. (Mqthants Xarr. of 
Id. Klgi n'i^ M (iO'ioii, ii. 6. { 

1868. — “Such dungeree as you mw pay 
half a ruiiec a yard for^ you could then buy 
from 20 to 40 yards per rupee.”— 
/'VfrrV Old Jhnan /><///.?, p. xxiv. 

[1900. — “From this thread the Dongari 
Tasar is j)rcj>ared, which may be etmipared 
to the organ'/,ine of silk, being both twi.stcd 
and doubled .” — Yuiof A(i^ Mnn. on 
35.] 

DUBBAB, s. A Court or Levee. 
Pers. darbdr. Also the Executive 
(Tovernmeut of a Native State {Car- 
negie). “Ill Kattywar, by a curious 
idioiUj the chief him.self is so addimsed : 
‘Yes, Durbar’ ; ‘no, Durbar,’ being 
common rejdie.s to him.”— {M.-Gen. 
Keatingt). 

1609.— “On the left hand, thorow another 
gate you enter int<j an inner court w'hore the 
King keopes his Darbar.”— in 
Pnrehm, i. 432. 

1616. — “The tenth of January, I went to 
Court at four© in the euening to the Durbar, 
which 18 the place whore the Mogoll sits out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, to receiue 
Petitions and Presents, to giue commands, 
to see and to be scene.” — Sir T. Roe, in 
PurcJujis, i, 641 ; [with some slight differences 
of reading, in Hak. Soc. i. 106j. 


1633. — “This place they call the Derba 
(or place of Councill) where Law and Jmstico 
was administered according to the Customo 
of the Countrey.”— 11'. Bruton, in JIakl. 
V. 61. 

c. 1760. — “. . . il faut .se rappeller ces 
terns d’humiliations oh le Francois ^toient 
forces pour le bien de leur commerce, d 'all or 
timidement |X)rter leurs presens et leurs 
hommage.s k de petis chefs de Bourgade.s 
que nous n’adnietons aujourd’hui h nos Dor- 
bards que lorsque nos int(Sr6ts Texigent.” 

— Letter of N. de BusiOj, in Cambridge's 
Account, p. xxix. 

1793. — “At my durbar yesterday I had 
proof of the affection enterttiined by the 
native.s for Sir William .lone.s. The Profos- 
.sons of the Himlu Law', who were in the 
habit of attendance ui>on him, burst into 
unre.strained tears wdieu they spoke to me.” 

— Tcignmouth, Mem. i. 289. 

1809. — “ It was the durbar of the native 
Gentoo Prince.s.” — IjH. Valentia, i. 362. 

[1826. — “ ... a Durbar, or i)olice-officer, 
should have men in w'aiting. . . — Pandu- 

rang llari, ed. 1873, i. 126.] 

1875.- Sitting there in the centre of the 
durbar, wc as.sisted at our first nautch.” — 
So M, A’. (Jnint Buff, in Contem]>. Rev., 
duly. 

[1881. — “Near the centre (at Amritsar) 
lit"? the .sacred tank, from whose midst rises 
the Darbar Sahib, or great temple of the 
Sikh faith.” — Jm/wnal iJiKctte>n', i. 186.] 

DUBGAH, s. ?. dargah. Properly 
a royal court. But the habitual use of 
tlui word in India is for the shrine of a 
(Mahoiumedan) Saint, a place of re- 
ligions resort and prayer. 

1782.— “ Adjtaning is a durgaw or burial 
place, wdth a view of the river.” — I/odg^s, 

1807. — “The dhurgaw may invariably 
bo soon to occupy those .scites pre-eminent 
for comfort and beauty.” — Williamson, Ori- 
ental Field Sj)orts, 24. 

1828. — . . he was a relation of the 
. . . superior of the Durgab, and this is now 
a sufficient protection.” — The Kvzzill>ashy 
ii. 273. 

DUBIAN, DOBIAN, s. Malay 
duren, Molucca form duriyan, from 
durl, ‘a thorn or prickle, [and Cm, the 
common suhstiintival ending ; Mr. 
Skeiit gives the standard Malay as 
duriyan or durian^, the great fruit of 
the tree (N. O. Bomhaceae) called by 
boUinists Diirio zihethmus, 1), C. The 
tree a])pears to be a native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nearest 
islands ; from which it has been car- 
ried to Tenasserim on one side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 
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The earliest European mention of i 
this fruit is that by Nicolo Conti. The j 
mssage is thus rendered by Winter , 
Jones : “ In this island (Sumatra) \ 
there also grows a green fruit which ^ 
they call durtano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened tive fruits < 
are found within, resembling oblong ' 
oranges. The taste varies, like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the XVih Gent., 
p. 9.) We give the original Latin of 
Poggio below, which must be more 1 
correctly rendered thus : “ They have 
a OTeen fruit which they call durian, 
as big as a water-melon. Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, ' 
and resembling thick butter, with a ; 
combination of flavours.” (See Carktti, 
below). 

The dorian in Sumatra often forms a 
staple article of food, as the jack (q.v.) 
does in Malabar. By natives and old 
European residents in the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty in getting over the. 
peculiar, strong, and offensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it away from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of stancher. “When 
that aversion, however, is concpiered, 
many fall into the baste of the natives, 
and become passionately fond of it.” 
(prawhird, H. of Ind. Arch. i. 419.) 
f Wallace {Malay Arch. 57) sfivs that 
lie could not bear the smell Avnen he 
“first tried it in Malacca, but in 
Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out of doors, I 
at once became a confirmed Durian 
eater . . . the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined to stop. In fact 
to e^t Durians is a new sensation, 
worth a voyage to the East to ex- 
perience.”] Our forefathers had not 
such delicate noses, as may be gathered 
from some of the older notices. A 
Governor of the Straits, some forty- 
five years ago, used to compare the 
Dorian to ‘ carrion in custard.’ 

c. 1440. — ‘ * Fnictum viridem habent nomine 
duiiautun, magnitudine cucumoris, in quo 
sunt quinque veluti malarancia oblonga, 
varii sa^ris, instar butyri coagulati. — 
Poggii, VarietaJte Fortuncue, Lib. iv, 

1552.— DttrionB, which are fashioned 
like artichokes” (!) — Castanli^eda, ii. 355. 

1668.—“ Among these fruits was one 
kind now kn^yni by the name of duriotis, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 


that the Malacca merchants tell how a cer- 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 
load of groat value, and he consumed the 
whole of it in guzzling durions and in gallan- 
tries among the Malay girls .” — Barrosy IT. 
vi. i. 

1.563.—“ A gentleman in this country 
(Portuguese India) tells me that he remem- 
bers to have road in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, * nohilex duilanes.’ I have since 
asked him to find the pas.sjigo in order that 1 
might trace it in the Latin, but up to this 
time he says ho has not found it.” — Garcia, 
f. 85. 

1588.—“ Tliere is one that is called in the 
Malacca tongue durion, and is so good that 
T have heard it attirmed l)y manic that have 
gone about the worlde, that it doth exceode 
in savour all others that over they had 
scene or Listed. . . . Some do say that 
have scene it that it soemeth to be that 
wherewith Adam did transgresvso, being 
carried away by the singular savour.” — 
ParD'x Mendoza, ii. 818. 

1598. -- ‘ Duryoen is a fruit y t only grow- 
eth in Malacca, and is so rnucli comeded by 
those which have proucal ye same, that there 
IS no fruite in the world to bee compared 
with it.” — Lhisr/ioten, 102 ; [link. Soc. i. .51]. 

1.599.— The Dorian, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and he did not at 
first much like it, but when at last he got 
used to this he liked the fruit greatly, and 
thoiight nothing of a simple and natural 
kind could be Listed which possessed a 
more conijilcx and elaborate variety of 
odours and Ha V( airs than this did. -- See 
Viaggi, Florence, 1701; JT, II. p. 211. 

1601, — “Duryoen . . . ad apertionem 
priniam . . . piitriaum coepe rodolet, sed 
dotem tainen divinani illain omnem gustui 
profundit.” — iJehrg, iv. 33. 

[1610. — “ The Darion tree nearly resembles 
a pear tree in size.” — J*ifrard de Lnmi, Hak, 
Hoc. ii. 866.] * 

161.5.— “ There growoth a certaine fruit, 
prickled like n cho.s-nut, and as big aw one’s 
fist, the best in the world to eato, these arc 
I sfunewhat costly, all other fruits being at 
an easic rate. It must be broken with 
force and therein is contained a white liquor 
like vnL> creame, never the lesso it yields a 
very vnsauory sent like to a rotten oynion, 
and it is called Esturion ” (prolmbly a mis- 
])rint).— />r Muufart, 27. 

1727.— ‘The Durean is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive Li some People's Noses, 
for it smells very like . . . but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes.” — A. Hamilton, 
ii. 81 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1856.— “The fetid Dorian, prince of fruits 
to those who like it, but chief of abomina- 
tions to all .strangers and novices, does not 
row within the present territorie.s of Ava, 
ut the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te* 
naseerim Coast. King ITiarawadi used to 
la^ post-horses from Martalian to Ava« to 
bring his odoriferous delicacy.”— 
MUtmi to Am, 161. 
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1878.—“ The Durian will grow aa lo^e 
as a man’s head, is covered closely with 
terribly sha^ spines, sot hexa^onally upon 
its hard skin, and when ripe it falls ; if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 
injury or death may bo the result.” — 
Perak^ GO. 

1885. — “ I proceeded . . . under a con- 
tinuous shade of ttill Durian trees from 35 
to 40 feet high. ... In the flowering time 
it was a most pleasant shady wood ; but 
later in the sofison the chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one’s head 
would be less agreeable.” Note . — “Of this 
fruit the natives are jMissionately fond ; . . . 
and the elephants flock to its shade in the 
fruiting time ; but, more singular still, the 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity.” — 
ForheSy A Wanderlng.% p. 240. 

DUEJUN, s. II. (hfrjauy u corr. of 
the English (io::en. 

DUBWAUN, S. H. from P. dar^ 
wdUy darhin. A doorkeejier. A 
domestic servant so called is usual in 
the larger houses of (Calcutta. He is 
porter at tlie gate of tlie compound 
(q.v.). 

{c. 1590.— “The Darbans, or Torters. A 
thousand of these active men are employed 
to guard the palace.”-- i. 258.] 

c. 1755.-- “ Derwan.”-- List of servants in 

Ivejty 60. 

1781.-- (After an account of an alleged 
attemjit to seiao M r. Hicl^y’s Partrau ). “ Mr. 
Hicky begs leave to make the following re- 
marks. 'Fhat he is clearly of opinion that 
these horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst ho lay a sleep, as a Door-van is 
well known to he the alarm of the H«)use, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted U> carry 
him off,— and their precipitate flight the 
moment they heard Mr. Micky’s Voice puts 
it past’ a Doubt.”— Keflections on Hie con* 
H(xiuence of the late attempt made to 
As8a.ssinate the Printer of the original D^n- 
gat Gazette (in the same, April 14). 

1784. — “Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
extraordinary and horrid murder was com- 
mitted upon the Dirwan of Thomas Martin, 
Eskp” — In tSeton.' KarVy i. 12. 

,, “In the entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is a raised floor with one 
or two open colls, in which the DarwauB 
(or doorkeepers) sit, lie, and sloo]>— in fact 
dwell.”— Calc. Remmy vol. lix. p. 207. 

DUEWAUZA-BUND. The for- 
mula 1^ which a native servant in an 
Anglo-Indian household intimates that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a 
Visitor — ‘Not at home^ — without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darwOm 
hand haiy * the door is closed.’ 


[1877. — “When they did not find him 
there, it was Darwaza bund.”— A Wardyc«, 
The City of Smishiney i. 125.] 

DUSSEBA, BASSOBA, DAS- 
EHBA, s. Skt. dasahardy H. dashardy 
Mahr. dasrd; the mne-nightH* (or ten 
days’) festival in Octal)eiV also called 
Durgd-jmjd (see DOO£aA-P.). In the 
west and soilth of India this holiday, 
taking place after the close of the wet 
season, became a great military festival, 
and the period wdien military' expedi- 
tious were entered upon. The Mah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
occasion in a way characteristic of 
tlieui, by destroying a village ! The 
])opular etymology oi the word and that 
accepted by the l)est authorities, is da.*?, 
‘ten (sins)’ and /mr, ‘that wdiich takes 
away (or expiates).’ It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ten days’ 
(Inrutiou of the feast, or with its chief 
day being tin* 10th of the month 
(Asmna) ; but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

c. 1500.— “The autumn harvest he shall 
begin to collect fn)m the Deshereb, which is 
ani^ther Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, fronj the beginning of Virgo to 
the ctmnnencenient of Libra.” — Ageetiy tr. 
Gtadtruiy od. 1800, i. 307 ; [tr. Jarreity ii. 46], 

178.5. — “On the anniversary of the Dus- 
harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoos, composing your escort., a goat to 
every ten men.” — Tipitoo's Letiei'Sy 162. 

1799.— ‘‘On the Institution and Cere- 
monies of tho Hindoo Festival of the Dus- 
rah,” published (1820) in Trans, R<mUu 
Lit. A'ce. iii. 73 segq. (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. — “The Courts . . . are allowed to 
adj»)urn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called duBsarah.”— /"’//y/t ifcyw/Y, 37. 

1813, --“This being tho desserah, a great 
Hindoo festival ... we resolved to delay 
our departure and see .some part of the 
ceremonies. Or. Menu iv. 97 ; [2nd 
ed. ii. 4.50]. 

BUSTOOB, BUSTOOBY, s. P. - 

H. dastury ‘custom’ [sec DESTOOBH 
dastilrly ‘that which is customary.’ 
That commission or percentage on the 
money jmvssing in any cash transaction 
which, with or without acknowledg- 
ment or permission, sticks to the 
fingei‘8 of the agent of payment. Such 
‘customary’ appropriations are, we 
believe, very nearly as common in 
England as in India ; a fact of which 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to time makes us aware, titough Euro- 
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peans in India, in condemning the 
natives, often forget, or are ignorant 
of this. In India the practice is per- 
haps more distinctly recognised, as the 
word denotes. Ibn Batuta tells us 
that at the Court of Delhi, in his time 
(c. 1340), the custom Avas for the 
officials to deduct iV of every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to be paid 
from the treasury (see J. B, pp. 408, 
426, &c.). 

[1616.— “The dusturia in all bought 

f codes . . . is a great matter .” — JSir T. Itoe^ 
[ak. Soc. ii. 350.] 

1638. — “Ces vallets iie sont point nourria 
au logis, mais ont lours gages, dont ils 
s'entretiennent, quoy qu’ils no niontent cju’ii 
trois on (juatro Ilopias par moys . . . mais 
ils ont leur tour du hasten, qu'ils apiHillont 
Testury, qu’ils prennent du coiisentement 
du Maistre de celuy dont ils nchottont quel- 
<iue ehose .” — Afandehloj Paris, 1659, 224. 

[1679. — “The usiiall Dtlstoore shall be 
equally divided.” — S, in Kistna 

Man. 136.] 

1680. — “It is also ordered that in future 
the Vakih (see VAKEEL), (see 
MOOTSXIDDY), or Writers of the Tagad- 
geers^* Diimiers^ {}) j- or overseers of the 
Weavers, and the Picaxs and Podars shall 
not receive any monthly wages, bdt shall be 
content with the Dustoor ... of a quarter 
anna in the nipoe, which the merchants and 
weavers are to allow them. The Dustoor 
may be divided twice a year or oftener by 
the Chief and Council among the said em- 
ployers.” — Ft. at. (leo. Com.y Dec. 2. In 
Notes and Extracts, No. II. p. 61. 

1681. — “For the farmo of Dustoory on 
cooley hire at Pagodas 20 per annum 
received a part . . . (Pag.) 13 00 0.” — Ibid. 
Jan. Yi)lbid. No. III. p. 45. 

[1684. — “ The Honble. Corap. having 
oraor’d . . . that the Dustore upon their 
Investoent ... be brought into the 
Oenemll Books.” — Pringle, JHarg, Ft. 

1st ser. iii. 69.] 

17^0. — “It never can be in the power of 
a su&rintendent of Police tt) reform the 
numberiess abuses which servants of every 
Denomination have introduced, and now 
support on the Broad Basis of Dustoor. ” — 
Bengal Gazette, April 29. 

1786. — “The Public are hereby informed 
that no Commission, Brokerage, or Dustoor 
is charged by the Bank, or permitted to be 

* TagdMgir, under the Mahrattas, was an officer 
who enforced the State demands against default- 
ing cultivators and no doubt it was 

here an officer similarly employed to enforce the 
execution of contracts by weavers and others 
who had received advances. It is a comiption 
of Pers. tdkdmglr, from Ar. toMed, importunity 
<866 quotation of 1819, under DHIJRNAX 
It Mr. P. Brandt suggests that this word may 
be Telegu Thumiar, fima being a measure of grain, 
and uossibly the Dumiers *' may have been those 
entitled to receive the dustooree in grain.) 


taken by any Agent or Servant employed by 
them.” — In Seton-Karr, i. 130. 

1795.—“ All servants belonging to 4he 
Company's Shed have been strictly pro- 
hibited from demanding or receiving .any 
fees or dastoors on any pretence whatever.” 
—Ibid. ii. 16. 

1824.—“ The profits however ho made 
during the voyage, and by a dustoory on 
all the alms given or received . . . were so 
considerable that on his return some of his 
confidential disciples had a (juarrel with 
him.” — Jleber, ed. 1844, i. 198. 

1866. — “ ... of all taxes small and great 
the heaviest is dustooree.”— jTrcjWyrt/i, 
JJawk Bungalow, 217. 

DUSTUCK, s. 1>. ihstah, [‘a little 
hand, liau(l-ela])])iiig to attract atten- 
tion, a not ice ’]. A pass or ] >ermit. The 
dustiicks granted l)y the Conlpany^s 
covenanted servaiit.s in tlie early half 
of the 18tli century seems to have been 
a constant instrument of abuse, or 
bone of contention, with the native 
authorities in Bengal. [The modern 
sense of the word in N. India is a 
notice of the revenue demand served 
on a defaulter.] i 

1716.— “A pa.ss})ort or dustuck, signed 
by the President of Calcutta, should exemjjt 
the goods .specified from >)eing visited or 
stopped.” — Dmr, ed. 1803, ii. 21. 

1748.— “The Zemindar near Piiltah hav- 
ing stopped several boats with English 
Dusticks and taken money from them, and 
di.sregarding the PHoitsdar's orders \a) clear 
them. . . .’’—In Long, 6. 

[1762.— “Dusticks. ” See WRITER.] 

1763.— “The dignity and benefit of our 
Dustucks are the cliicf badges of honour, 
or at least interest, we enjoy from our Phir- 
From the Chief and Council at 
Dacca, in Van, Sittart, i. 210. ^ 

[1769.—“ Dusticks.” See under HOS- 
BOLHOOEUM. 

[1866. — “It is a practice of the Revenue 
Courts of the sircar to issue Dustuck for 
the maigoowireo the very day the kist 
(instalment) became dxiQ."— Confessions of an 
Orderly, 132.] 

BWABKA, n.p. More j>roperly 
Dvdrakd or Dvdrikd, (piasi ^KardfirroXos, 
‘the City with many gates,’ a very 
sacred Hindu place of pilgrimage, oil 
the extreme N. W. point of peninsular 
Guzerat ; the alleged royal city of 
Krishna. It is in the small State 
called Okha, which Gen. Legrand 
Jacob pronounces to be “.barren of 
aught save superstition and piracy” 

^ Jr. Bo. Geog. Soc, vii. 161), Vvdnkd 
is, we apprehend, the pagdxn of 
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Ptolemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 
inap, published in Indian Antiq, i. 
370, the place appears, trauscril>ed as 
Jiharraky, 

c. 1590. — “ The Fifth Division is Jugget 
(see JACQUETE), -which is also called 
Baurka. ^ishen came from Mehtra, and 
dwelt at this place, and died here. This 
is considered as a very holy spot by the 
Brahmins.” — Ayeen^ by fUadwin^ ed. 1800, 
ii. 76 ; [ed. Jatrett^ ii. 248]. 


E 


EAGLE- WOOD, s. The name of 
an aromaticj wood frf)ni Camboja and 
some other Indian regions, cliiefly 
trans-gangetic. It is trie “ odorous 
wood ” referred to by (]amoes in the 
quotation under CHAMPA. We have 
somewhere read an exnlauation of the 
name as applied to the substance in 
question, because this is flecked and 
mottled, and so sn])posed to resemble 
the plumage of an eagle ! Ar, 

Night. % iv. 395 ; LimehoUn^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 120, 150.] The word is in fact due 
to a corrupt form of tlie Skt. name of 
the wood, agaruy (((jura. A form, 
probably, of this is nyil, akily which 
Oundert gives as the ^lalayfil. word.* 
From this the Portuguese must have 
taken their aguilay as we find it in 
Barbosa (below), or p<io (wood) d^aguiUu 
made into aquiUxy wdience French hois 
daigky and Eng. eagle-wood. The 
Malays call it Kayu (wood)-f/u/ira, evi- 
dently ^he same word, though which 
way the etymology flowed it is difficult 
to say. [Mr. Skeat writes : “ the 
question is a difficult one. Klinkert 
gives garu (garoe) and gaharu (g<i}mroe)y 
whence the trade names ‘ Garrow ’ and 
^Garroo^; and the modern standard 
Malay certainly corresponds to Klin- 
kerPs forms, though 1 think gaharu 
iS^uld rather be written glutru, i.e. 
with an aspirated which is the way 
the Malays pronounce it. On the 
other hand, it seems perfectly clear 
that there must have been an alterna- 
tive modern form agaruy or perhaps 
even ogfitrit, since otherwise such trade 
names as ^ugger^ and (?) Hugger* could 
not have Arisen. They can scarcely 


* Boyle says '^ikTolayaii ojiila,” but this Is ap- 

parently a misprint for Jlifatay^am. 


have come from the Skt. In Ridley’s 
Plant List we have gaharu and gagaheUy 
which is the regular abbreviation of 
the reduplicated form gahru-gahru 
identified as Aquilaria Malaccensisy 
Lam.**] [See CAMBULAC.] 

The best quairty of this wood, once 
much valued in Europe as incense, is 
tlie result of disease in a tree of the 
N. 0. Leguminosaey the Aloexylon agaU 
lochumy Loureiro, growing in Camboja 
and S. Cochin Cliiiia, whilst an inferior 
kind, of like aromatic qualities, is 
ju'odticed by a tree of an entirely 
different order, Aquilaria agallochfiy 
Roxb. (N. 0. Aquilariaceae)y which is 
found as far north as Silhet.* 

Kagle-vmd is another name for 
aloes-wood, or aloes (q.v.) as it is 
termed in the English Bible. [See 
KncycL Bibl. i. 120 seq.] It is curious 
that Bluteau, in his great Portuguese 
Vocahularioy under Pao dJAgidUiy 
jumbles u]^ this aloes-ioood with Soco- 
trine Aloes. AydWoxov was knowui to 
tlie ancients, and is described by 
Dioscoridivs (c. a.d. 65). In Liddell 
and S(vtf the word is rendered “the 
bitter aloe”; which seems to involve 
the same confusion as that made by 
Bluteau. 

Other trade-names of the article 
given by Forbe.s Watson are Garrow- 
and (rurroo-wood, agla-woody ngger-y and 
tiajger- (?) wood. 

me.- 

“ Ihis Dnigoariasy e que elhis luleni em 

Calu'dt . . . 

* « * « * 

Aguila, cuda Faxazola (^ce FRAZALA) 
do 300 a 400 {Jauains) 

Jjcnho aloes verdadeiro, negro, ](>osado, e 
muito tiiio val 1000 {fa)Mim).'H — 
bosa (Lisbon), 393. 

1563. — “ Ji. And from those parts of which 
you speak, conies the true lign-aloes ? Is it 
produced there ? 

“ 0, Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the parts about C. Comorin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which wo call aguila hrava)y as we have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to be exported to 
Bongala iind^ the name of aguila hmva; 
but since the# the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer, . , — 

GarctUy f. 119<tf.-120. 

♦ We do not find information as to which tree 
produces the eagle-wood sold in the Tenasserim 
bazars. [It seems to be A. ogaUfH^a: see Watty 
Koon. Diet. i. 270 scg.]. 

t This lign aloes, “ genuine, black, heavy, very 
choice,'* is presumably the fine kind ftom Champa : 
the aguila the inferior product. 
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1613. — “ ... A aguila, anrore alta e 
ffrosaa. de folhas como a Olyveira.” — 
Godinho de Etedm^ f. 152 ?. 

1774 . — ^^KinnAmon . . . Oitdel boe?ior, et 
Affadj ondif est le nom h^rou, arabe, et 
turc d'un bois nomni€ par les Anglois A^l* 
wood, et par les Indiens de Bombay Agar, 
dont oa a deux diverses soHes, savoir : 
(htd vumdrdij c’est la iiieilleuro. Oud 
KakulUf est la moindro aorto.” — Siebuhr, 
De*, de VArabie^ xxxiv. 

1854.— (In Cachar) “the eagle-wood, a 
tree yielding uggur oil, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
Silhet, where it is broken up and distilled.” 
— Hooker, Hirrudauati Journals, ed. 1855, 
ii. 318. 

The existence of the aguila tree {ddrakht- 
i-*vd) in the Silhet hills is mentioned by 
Abu’l Fazl {Gladiein’s Ayee^t ii. 10; [ed. 
JarreUf ii.*125] ; orig. i. 39l). 

EARTH-OIL, s. Petrolenm, such 
as that exported from Burma. . . Tlie 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver- 
naculars. The chief sources are at 
Ye-rtan-ijyoung on the Irawadi, lat. c. 
20^* 22'. 

1765.— “Raynan-Goung . . . at this Place 
there are about 200 Families, who are chiefly 
employed in getting Earth-oil o\it of Pitts, 
some five miles in the Country.” — linker^ in 
Dalrympld s Or, Rep. i. 172, 

1810. — “Petroleum, called by the natives 
earth-oil . . . which is imported from Pegu, 
Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracan) Coast.” 
— Williamsoriy V.M. ii. 21-23. 

• EOEA, s. A small one-horse car- 
riage used by natives. It is Hind. 
ehkdy from ‘one.’ But we have 
seen it written acre^ and punned upon as 
quasi-otc/ier, by those who have travelled 
byitel [Something of the kind was | 
perfii^s Known in very early times, 
for Arrian {Indihi^ xvii.) says; “To 
be drawn bv a single horse is con- 
sidered no distinction.” For a good 
description with drawing of the ehka^ 
see Kipling^ Boast and Man in India, 
190 seq.] 

1811. — . . perhaps the simplest carriage 
that can be imagined, being nothing more 
than a chair covered with red cloth, and 
fixed upon an axle-tree betw«n two small 
wheels. The Ekka is drawn uy one horse, 
who has no other harness than a girt, to 
which the shaft of the carriage is fastened.” 
— iii. 

1834.—“ One of those native carriages 
called ekkas was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shape a me&t-s^e, placed upon 
the axletree of two wheels, but the sides are 
composed of haimng curtains instead of wire 
pannols .” — The SaboO) ii. 4, 


[1843. — “ Ekhees, a species of single hors» 
carriage, with cloth hoods, drawn by one 
pony, were by no means uncommon.”— 
Davidson, Travels in Upper India, i, 116.] 

EED, s. Arab. 'Id, A Mahommedaii 
holy festival, but in common applica- 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the harl and chhot% (or 
Great and Little) 'Id, The former is- 
the commemoration of Abraham’a 
sacrifice, the victim of which was, 
according to the Mahonimedans, Ish- 
mael. [See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 
192 soqq.'] This is called amoii? other 
names,_i>alT-7r/, the ‘Bull 'la,' Bah- 
arah 'Id, ‘ the cow festival,’ hut this is 
usually corrupted by ignorant natives 
as well as Europeans into Bakn-'ld 
(Hind, hakrd, i. baJcri, ‘ a goat ’). The 
other is the 'Id of the Ramazdn, viz. 
the termination of the annual fast ; 
the festival called in Turkey Bairaiu, 
and by c)ld travellers sometimes the 
“ Mahommedaii Easter.” 

c. 1610. — “Lc temps du ieusne finy on 
celcbre viie graudo fosto, et des plus solen- 
nelle.s (ju’ils ayeiit, qui s’appello ydu.”-* 
Ry rat'd de Land, i. i04 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 140]. 

[1671. — “They have allsoe a great feast, 
which they call Buckery Eed.’— In Tide, 
Hedges' J}iary, Hak. Soc. ii. cecx.] 

1673. — “The Now Moon before the New 
Year (w’hich commences at the Vernal 
Equimx), is the Moors iEde, when the 
Governor in no Ibss Pomp than before, 
goes to .sacrifice a Ram or Ho-Goat, in 
remembrance of that offered for Ismr (by 
them called hhauh) ; the like does every 
one in *hi.s own House, that is able to 
purchase one, and sprinkle their blcxid ou ’ 
the .sides of their Doors.” — Fryer, 108. 
('J'he passage is full of errors.) 

1860. — “ By the Nazim’s invitation we 
took out a party to the palace at the Bakri 
Eed (or Feast of the Goat), in memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, a.s the Moslems 
say, of Ishmael.”— jl/r.?. Mackenzie, Etonns 
and Eunsldne, Ac., ii, 255 seq. 

1869. — “II n’y a proproment quo deux 
f^tes parmi les Musulmans sunnites, cell© 
de la rupture du jefino de Ranmmn, Td fito, 
et cello de.H vietimo.s Td curh&n, nomm^e 
aussi dans ITndo Baer ’Id, fdte du Taureav^ 
ou simplemont ’Id, la f6te par excellence, 
laqiielle est stabile en m^moire du sacrifice 
d’jsmaol.” — Oardnde Tossy, Rel, Mm, dans 
VInde, 9 seq. 

EE DO AH, 8, Ar.^-P. *Tdgdh, 

‘ Place of 'Id.' (See EED.) A place of 
assembly and prayer on mjcaaion of 
Musulman festivals. It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall on 
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three sides, and situated outside of a 
town or village. It is a marked 
eharacteristic of landscape in Upper 
India. [It is also known as Ncmdzgdh^ 
or * place of prayer,’ and a drawing of 
one is given by Herklots^ Qanoon-e- 
PL iii. fig. 2.] 

1792. — **The commanding nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-Gah stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence.” — Ld. Commit fis^ Desp. 
from Seringapatam, in tSeton-Karr, ii. 89. 

[1832. — . . Kings, Princes and Na- 
waubs . . . going to an appointed place, 
which He designated the Eade-Gwh.”— 
Mi'S. Mefir Hasmn Ali^ Oh^froations, i. 262. 

[1843. —“In the afternoon . . . proceeded 
in state to the Eed Gao, a building at a 
small distance, where Mahornmedaii worshij) 
was performed.” — Davidson ^ Trat'ftsin Uppn' 
India^ i. 53.] 

EKTENG, adj. The native repri*- 
sentation of the official designation 
Uicting^ apjdied to a substitute, especi- 
ally in the Civil Service. The manner 
in which the natives used to exjdain 
the expression to themselves is shown 
fn the quotation. 

1883. — “Lawrence had boon only ‘acting’ 
there ; a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacies, 
the interpretation ek-tar.g, ‘one-log,’ as if 
the temporary incumbent had but one log 
in the official stirrup.” — H. Y. in i^iartertij 
lin'if^v) (on BoffU'orth i^mith's Life of Lord 

Lu'mcnce), April, p. 297. 

ELCHEE, s. An ambassador. 
Turk. Uchl^ from a (nomad) tribe, 
hence Hie representative of the 7L It 
is a title that lias attached itself 
particularly to Sir John Malcolm, and 
to Sir Stratford (^Janning, iirobably 
because they were personally more 
familiar to the Orientals among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are. 

1404.— “And the people who saw them 
approaching, and knew them for people 
of the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some owler from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil were 
after them ; and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, calling out to one another, 
Blchil which is as much as to say * Ambas- 
sadors!* For they knew that with ambas- 
sadors coming they would have a black 
day of it; and so they fled as if the devil 
Y 


had got among them.” — Clavijo^ xovii. 
Comp. Markham^ p. 111. 

[1699. — “I came to the court to see a 
Morris dance, and a play of his Elchies.” 
—Haklwyty VoycugeSy II. ii. 67 {Btanf, Diet.),] 

1885. — “ No historian of the Crimean War 
could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh Rose) 
who, at a difficult ‘crisis, filled the post of 
the famous diplomatist called the greiit 
Elchi by writers who have adopted a tire- 
some trick from a brilliant man of letters.” 
— Sat. Rei'ietVy Oct. 24. 

ELEPHANT, s. This article will 
be confined to notes connected with 
the various suggestions which have 
been put forward as to the origin of 
the word — a sufficiently ample subject. 

The oldest occurrence of the word 
{i\i(l>as — (f>avTos) is ill Homer. With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ ivory.’ Herodotus 
first uses ii as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). Hence an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, assumption that the 
word originally meant only*the 

material, and not the beast that bears 
it. 

In Persian the usual term for the 
beast is pUy with which agi’ee the 
Aramaic pU (already found in the 
Clialdee and Syriac versions of the O. 
T.), and the* Arabic fil. Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
of pi; and it is natural to connect 
with it the S]>anish for ‘ ivory ’ (viarjily 
Poi-t. marfim)y hut no satisfactory ex- 
planation has yet been given of the 
first syllable of that word. More 
certain is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Danish the word for ‘elephant’ is 
fily in Icelandic Jill ; a term supposed 
to have been introduced by old trsSifers 
from the East md Russia. The bid 
Swedish for ‘ivory’ is Jikhen.^ 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. ' 
Among these are ivory tusks — sh&n- 
habhimy i.e. ‘teeth of hahhimj a word 
which has been interpreted 4s from 
Skt. ihhay elephant.t But it is entirely 
doubtful wliat this hahblniy occurring 
here only, really means.J We know 


* PUvy for elephant, occurs in certain Sanskrit 
books, btit it is regarded as a foreign word. 

t See Imsiiiy i. 818 ; Max Muller sljicturea on Sc, 
of Language, 1st 8. p. 189. 

t “ As regards the interpretation of a 

dira^ Xey., in the passage where the state of the 
text, as Bho^^^l by comparison with the LXX, is 
very unsatisfactory, it seems impossible to SjSy 
anything that can be of the least vse In cleariiig 
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from other evidence that ivorjr was 
known in Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before Solomon. And in other 
cases the Hebrew word for ivory is 
simply corresponding to dem 

Indus in Ovid and other Latin writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find kamoth 
afe^nss:‘cornua dentis.* The use of the 
word ^homs^ does not necessarily imply 
a confusion of these great curved tusks 
with horns ; it has many parallels, as 
in Pliny *s, **cum arbor e exacaant 
limentque cornua elephanti ” (xviii, 7) ; 
ip Martial’s “ hidicoque cornu ” (i. 73) ; 
in Aelian’s story, as alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants there 
shed their horns every ten years 

(** deKArip h-H vAvrm rd Kipara 

weaeip " — xiv. 5) j whilst Cleashy quotes 
from an Icelandic saga ‘ oZi/an^-horni ’ 
for * ivory.’ 

We have mentioned Skt. ibha^ from 
which Lassen aasumes a compound 
ihhadantd for ivory, suggesting that 
thi^, combined by early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed aUibha- 
dant<X^ and so originated 4\4<f>apT0i. 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that ihhadantd^ though the name of a 
plant {Tiaridiuni Lehm.), is 

never actually a name of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is alaf-hindi, 
^Indian ox,* from a word existing in 
sundry^ resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian (aZ^/, alap)* This 
has met with favour ; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer, 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from adrdvata (lit. ‘proceeding from 
water’), the proper name of tne ele- 
phliit of Inara, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 
logy.t This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem 
independently, by Mr. Kittel (Indian 
Antiquary, i. 128), who supposes the 
first part of the word to be Dravidian, 
a trcu^ormation from dne, ‘ elephant.* 


I the origin of depkanU The O. T. speaks so 
of ivory, and never again by thie name, that 
haJbUHm must be either a corruption or some trade- 
name; presumably for some special kind of ivory. 
Personally, 1 believe it mr more likely that 
hobtim is at bottom the same as hobnim (ebony n 
associated with shen in Ezekiel xxvii. 15, and 
that the passage once ran * ivory and ebony*'* 
(W. Bobmon^Uh); [also see Jmeycl. Bi^ ii. 

. * £e fii/r dU KU Kmde des Morgs, 

iv. 12 also Etuhr. Sdhrader in ZeWtch. d, Jf, 
xxVit Tbs Hqq.; tBnegd. mi* II. 1262]. 

T In /ouria A$.p ser. iv. tom, Ii, 


Pictet, finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
word ahya, used for ‘ elephant, ”which 
he takes to be from dla, ‘great’ ; thence 
ally a, ‘great creature ’ ; and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of dla, 
‘great,’ with Skt. phata, sometime#' 
signifying ‘a tooth,’ thus ali-phata-, 

‘ great tooth ’ = elephantus.^ 

Hodgson, in Notes on Northern 
Africa, (p. 19, mioted by Pott), gives 
elef ameqran (‘ Great Boar,’ elef being 
‘boar’) as the name of the animal 
among the Kahyles of that region, and 
appears to present it as the orfj^n of 
the Greek and Latin words. 

Again we have the Gothic ulbandus, 
‘a camel,’ which has been regarded by 
some as the same word with elephantus. 
To this we shall recur. 

Pott, ill his elaborate paper already 
(uioted, comes to the conclusion that 
the choice of etymologies must lie 
between his own ala f~himl and Ijassen’s 
aUibha-dantd. His paper is 50 years 
old, hut he repeats this conclusion in 
his WarzeLW iirterhikh der Indo-Ger- 
nianische Sprachen, published in 1871, t 
nor can I ascermin that there has been 
any later advance towards a true ety- 
mology. Yet it can hardly be said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction. 

Both, let it he observed, apart from 
other difficulties, rest on the assump- 
tion that the knowledge of 
whether as fine material or as mon- 
strous animal, came from India, whilst 
nearly all the other or less-favoured 
suggestions point to the same assump^ 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or ^at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
possession of the new anci surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from the 
eastern extremity ox the Mediter- 
ranean. Though the fact was indi- 
cated from the wall-painting$ by Wil- 
kinson some 65 years ago,; and has 
more recently been ammy displayed 
in historical works which havat^eiroii- 
lated by scores in popular libraideSi it 


* In KvhvCi ZtUsdir. fUr Vergleicihende Sprach' 
kmslp iv. 128 * 181 . 

t n^mold, pp. 90O'S52* . 

i Ssf Tcpograpfwcif Thebes, wUk a 0enem 
efXgypt, lAs, p. Xo8. 
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is singular how little attention or* 
interest it seems to have elicited * 

Tha document which gives precise 
Egyptiaif testimony to this fact is an 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebers 
in 1873) f from the tomb of Amenem- 
^hib, a captain under the great com^ueror 
Thotmes III. [Thiltmosis], who reigned 
B.C, c. 1600. This warrior, speaKing 
from his tomb of the great deeds of 
his master, and of his own right arm, 
tells how the king, in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Niy hunted 120 elephants for 
the sake of their tusks ; and how he 
himself (Ainenemliib) encountered the j 
biggest of them, which had attacked 
tlie sacred person of the king, and I 
cut through its trunk. Tlie elephant ’ 
chased him into the water, where 
he saved himself between two rocks ; 
and the king liestowed (ni him rich 
rewards. 

The position of Ni is uncertain, 
though some have identified it with 
Nineveh. t [Maspero writes: “Nii, 
long confounded with Nineveh, after 
Champolioii (Gntni, (fipfptien)iey p, 150), 
was iuentified by Lenormant {Les ()ri~ 
mneSy vol. iii. p. 316 et sfiq.) with Ninus 
Veins, Memhidj, and by Max Muller 
(Aden urid Europay p. 267) with Halis 
on the Euphrates : I am inclined to 
make it Kefer-Naya, between Aleppo 
and Turmanin ” {Strugyle of the NationSy 
144, note).] It is mimed in another 
inscription between Armath and Ake^ 
rithy as, all three, cities of NnJuirain or 
Northern Mesopotamia, captured by 
Amenhotep II., the sou oi Thotmes 
III. Might not Ni be Nisibis? We 
ahall find that Assyrian inscrijitioiis 
of latef date have been interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran ana in the vicinity of the Cha- 
boras. 

If then these elephant-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
been offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Eutennu or Northern 
Syria, and also by the people of the 
adjacent Asebi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 


i Eift, of the Phnraohs, 2d ed. 

*' OfMum Hawlinwn's ^gypt, li. 2a'5*6. 

Spr. md Atiftrih, 1878, pp. 1-9, 
, J8i ejJ'Also It, w Dr. Blroh in Records ofiM Paal, 
p, M (no dotty patMpe sbanie to 8. Bagster & 
Bwa); and again by Bbera, r^vtaed in 
1876, pp, 891 tern, ^ ^ 

I See Canon ttawUnaon’a Bgypty n.8. 


monuments, both in hieroglyphic 
writing and pictorially.* 

What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. B.C., the stones of Assyria 
500 years afterwards have been alleged 
to corroborate. The gr(iat inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser I., who is calcu- 
lated to have reigned about B.c. 1120- 
1 100, as rendered by Lotz, relates ; 

** Ten mighty Elephants 
Slew I in Harran, and on the banks of 
the Haboras. 

Four Elephants I took alive ; 

Their hides, 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 
1 brought to iny city Assur.’^f 

The same facts are recorded in a later 
inscription, on the lirokeii obelisk of 
Assurnazirpal from Kouyuiijik, now 
in the Br. Museum, which commemo- 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tiglilath Pileser.t 

In tlie case of these Assyrian in- 
scriptions, however, elephant is by no 
means an undisputed interpretation. 
Ill the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which gave 
the death-blow to the doubts wnich 
some sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine character of the Assyrian in- 
terpretations, Sir H. Rawlinson, in 
this passage, rendered the animals slain 
and taken alive as urild buffaloes. The 
ideogram given as teeth he had not 
interpreted. The (Question is argued 
at length by Lotz in the work already 
quotea, but it is a question for cunei- 
form experts, dealing, as it does, with 
the interpretation of more than one 
ideograruy and enveloped as yet in un- 
certainties. It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Dr. Hincks, one of the four 
test-trunslators,§ had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as Lotz lias 
aoTie 23 years later, though I i^niiot 
see that Lotz makes any allusion to 
this fact. [See Encycl, Bibl, ii. 1262.] 
Ajiart from arguments as to decipher- 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 

* For the painting see IPilWltonls AvuHtnt 
Rgyptimity edited by Birch, vol. i. pL 11 b, which 
•hows the Rutenuu bringing a chanot and horses, 
a bear, an elephant, and ivory tusks, as triboj^ to 
Thotmes III. For other records see Bmgachy K,T, , 
2nd ed. I 881, 884, 404. 

.. t Die Insckf^n Tighl<Uhpilt9tr't J., * . . mit 
UbtrtUtong ond Kommntar wo Dr, iMSf 

Leipsig, 1880, p. 58; [and see Maspero, ep. oit. 

661 Mfi.]. 

t IMty loo, eiU p. 197. * 

§ See J,R, At, Sot, vol. xviil 
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of Amenhoteb, which gives a greater 
plausibility to the rendering ‘ elephant * 
than could be ascribed to it in 1857. 


And should it eventually be upheld, 
it will be all the more remarkable that 
the sagacity of Dr. Hincks should then 
have ventured on that rendering. 

In various suggestions, including 
Pott’s, besides others that we li/ive 
omitted, the etymology has been based 
on a transfer of the name of tlie ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. There 
would be nothing extraordinary in 
such a transfer of meaning. The refer- 
ence to the has Luca * is trite ; the 
Tibetan word for ox (gla^i) is also the 
word for ‘ elephant ’ ; we have seen 
how the name ‘ Great Boar ’ is alleged 
to be given to the elephiJnt among the 
Kabyles ; we have heard of an elephant 
in a menagerie being described by a 
Scotch rustic as *a niuckle sow’; 


Pausanias, according to Bochart, calls 
rhinoceroses * Aethiopic bulls’ [Bk. ix. 
21, 2]. And let me finally illustrate 
the matter by a circumstance related 
to me W a brother officer who, accom- 
panied Sir Neville Chamberlain on an 
expedition among the turbulent Pathan 
trines c. 1860. The women of the 
villages gathered to gaze on the ele- 
phants that accompanied the force, a 
stranger sight to tliem than it would 
have been to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland, ‘ Do you 
see these ? ’ said a soldier of the Fron- 
tier Horse ; * do you know what they 
are ? These are the Queen of Englandls 
buffaloes that give 5 maunds (about 
160 quarts) of milk a day ! ’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
if tliere were elephants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to b.c. 1100, or even 
(taking the less questionable evidence) 
down only to b.c. 1600, it is highly im- 
probable that the Greeks would have 
had to seek a name for the animal, or 
its tusk, from Indian trade. And if 
the Greeks had a vernacular name for 
the elephant, there is also a proba- 


** Inde hoves Lueas tuxrito corpore tetros, 
AnjminuuKM, belli docuerunt volnera Poenei 
Bufferre, et inagnas Martis turbare catervas." 

ImretiuSf v. 1801 - 8 . 


Hetre la the origi n of T ennyson’e * serpent-hands ' 
quoted under HATTY. The title hos hum is ex- 
plained by St feldoro ; 

** HOi h&m JMtnor vocabsht anttqai Bomani ; 
boeer qtda nuUtim apiinal gtandius videbant: 
Lvmmm quia in hbcanta iUos pifnitis Pyrrhus in 
proelio objeqit 1th xii. 

pHginim, eap, a 


bility, if not a presumption, that some 
tradition of this name would be found, 
mutatis mutanduy among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

Now may it not he that — 
<f>avroi in Greek, and ulhandus in Moeso- 
Gothicj represent this vernacular name ? 
The latter form is exactly the modifica- 
tion of the former which Grimm’a 
law demands. Nor is the word con- 
fined to Gothic. It is found in the 
Old H. German (olpenfd) ; in Anglo- 
Saxon {olfendy oluevdy &c.) ; in Ohi 
Swedish {aelpcmdy alwandyry ulfvxild) 
in Icelandic (ulfaldi). All these 
Northern words, it is true, are used 
in the sense of caviel, not of elephant 
But instiinces already given may 
illustrate that tliere is nothing sur- 
prising in this transfer, all the less 
where the animal originally indicated 
had long been lost si^it of. Further, 
Jiilg, who has published a i)aper on 
the Gothic word, points out its re- 
semblance to the i^av forms welbondy 
welhlondy or wielblady also meaning 
‘ camel ’ (compare also Russian verbliud). 
This, in the last form {melblad)y may, 
be says, be regarded as resolvable into- 
‘Great beast.’ Herr Julg ends his 
paper with a hint that in this mean- 
ing may perliaps be found a solution 
of the origin of elephant (an idea at 
which Pictet also transiently pointed 
in a paper referi*ed to above), and half 
promises to follow up this hint ; but 
in thirty years he has not done so, so- 
I far as I can discover. Nevertheless it 
is one which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this 
suggestion that we find also in some 
of the Northern languages a* second 
I series of names designating the elepliant 
i — not, as we supjxise ulbandus and its 
kin to be, common vocables descend- 
ing from a remote age in parallel de- 
velopment — but adoptions from Latin 
at a much more recent period. Thus, 
we have in Old and Middle German 
Elefant and Helfanty with elfenbein and 
helfenbein for ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
ylpendy elpendy with shortened forms 
yip and elp, and ytpenJban for ivory ; 
whilst the Scandinavian tongiiea adopt 
and retain fit [The N.E.D, r^rds 
the derivation as doubtful^ but con- 
siders the theory of Indian drigm 
improbable. > 

[A curmus instance of txiisapptoh^^ 
sion is tSie use of tlie tom * CWiw 
elqihantB.* ’tffiis is a 
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of the ordinary locution zanjir-ufU 
when speaking of elepliants. Zanjlr is 
literally a ‘ chain/ but is here akin to 
our expressions, a ‘pair,* ‘ couple,* 
* brace * of anything. It was used, no 
doubt, with reference to the iron chain 
by which an elephant is hobbled. In 
an account 100 elephants would be 
entered thus : Ftl, Zanjtr^ 1 00. (See 
NT7MEBICAL AFFIXES.)] 

[1826. — “Very frequent mention is mad© 
in Asiatic histories of rhiin • elephants ; 
which always mean elephants trained for 
w'ar ; but it is not very clear why they are 
«o denominated.” — Hanking^ Jits, on 

ijie Wars and Sports of tM Mongols and 
Romans^ 1826, Intro, p. 12.] 

ELEPHANTA. 

a. n.p. An island in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of which is 
Ghdrdpuri (or sometimes, it would 
seem, shortly, Purl), famous for its 
magnificent excavated tem])le, con- 
sidered by Burgess to dale after the 
middle of the 8th cent. The name 
was given by the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an elephant, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock,' 
which formerly stood in the lower 
part of the island, not far from the 
usual landing-place. This figure fell 
down many years ago, and was often 
said to have disajjpeiired. But it 
actually lay in situ till 18t)4-5, when 
(on the suggestion of the late Mr. 
W. E. ^ Frere) it was removed by Dr. 
(now Sir) George Birdwood to the 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, in order 
i/O save the relic from destruction. The 
elephant had originally a smaller figure 
on its back, which several of the 
earlier authorities speak of os a young 
elephant, but which Mr, Erskine ana 
Oapt. B^il Hall regarded as a tiger. 
The horse mentioned by Fryer re- 
mained in 1712 ; it had disappeared 
apparent^ before Niebuhr’s visit in 
1764. [Compare the recovery of a 
similar pair of elephant figures at 
Delhi, dunningliamf ArchaeoL Pep. i. 
*26 

c. 1821 .— In quod duro sic asoendissera, 
in xxviit dieiia tranatuH usque ad 
Tanam . . . haeo terra multum bene est 
eitimta. . . . Haeo terra aniiquitus fait 
valde magpa. Nam ipsa fuit terra regis 
Jroil com rm Alexandro praelium 
Wmmnm oommlsS.** — Friar Odonc^ in 
App.p.Y. 

We qi^^te Uxis beoauae gi ite relation to 
^ PMsagea fblWing; It probable 


that the alleged connection with Poms and 
Alexander may have grown out of the name 
Puri orPori, 

[1539. — Mr. Whiteway notes that in Jofio 
de Crastro’s Log of his voyage to Diu will be 
found a very interesting account with 
measurements of the Elepluuita Caves.] 

1648. — “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant (do Alifante), is leased 
to JoSo Pirez by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom Joao de Crastro) for 150 
pardaoB.” — Botelfio^ Tombo^ 168. 

1580. — “At 3 hours of the day we found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
whore is to be seen an ancient Boman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom. 
The said temple is called Alefante, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats ; and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
memorial thereof caused this temple to be 
made, and further than this he advanced 
not .” — (Jiuqniro lialbi^ f. 62r.-63. 

1.598. — “There is yet an other Pagode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest P^odo of all the rest, which 
.standeth in a little Hand called Pm'y ; this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Elephant. In that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stones as big a.s a groat cloyster 
. , . round about the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of Elephant^ lions, 
tigens, k a thousand such hke wilde and 
cruel betists. . . .” — LUmhoitn^ ch, xliv. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 291]. 

1616. — Diogo do Coxito devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to his detailed account “rfo nudio 
notacel e espantoso Pagode do Elefa&te.” 
Wo extract a few paragraphs : 

“This notable and above all others 
astonishing Pagoda of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, loss than half a le^uo in 
compass, which is formed by the river of 
Bombain, where it is about to dischafge 
itself south w'ard into the swv. It is so 
called because of a great elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. They 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heathen king ctilled Banasur, who raled the 
whole country inland from the Ganges. . . . 
On the loft side of this chapel is a doqlrway 6 
palms in depth and 5 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothnw to be 
seen there ; and with this ends the wbric of 
this great ixiigoda. It has been in ipaqy 
parts demolished ; and what the soldijera 
have left is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to see destroyed in such fashion one ox 
Wonders of the World. It ia now W 
since I went to see this nsaryeUdnf ; 

and as I did not then vi»t i% idtl^ 
curiosity as 1 should now feei in nning id, 
I failed to remark many partioula^ ‘yp * ^ 
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exist no longer. But I do remember me to 
have seen a certain Cbapel, not to be seen 
now, open on the whole facade (which was 
more than 40 feet in len^h), and which 
along the rook formed a plinth the whole 
length of the edifice, fashioned like our altars 
both as to breadth and height ; and on 
this plinth were many remarkable things to 
be seen. Among others I remember to 
have noticed the story of Queen Pasiphae 
and the bull ; also the Angel with naked 
sword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints for us the appearance of our first 
mrents Adam and Eve.” — Couto^ Dec. VII. 
liv. iii. cap. xi. 

1644. — . . an islet which they call I 
nheo do EUefant4. ... In the highest part 
of this Islet is an eminence on which there is 
a ma.st from which a flag is unfurled when 
there are prows (pu/w) about, as often 
happens, to warn the small unarmed vessels 
to look out. . . . There is on this island a 
pagoda called that of the Elephant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, being cut out 
of the solid rock,” Ac . — Bocarroy 

1673. — “. . . We steered by the south 
side of the Bav, purposely to touch at Ele- 
phantO) so call^from a monstrous Elephant 
cut out of the main Rock, bearing a young 
one on its Back ; not far from it the Effigies 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in the 
l&arth in the Valley ; from thence we clam- 
bered up the highest Mountain on the 
Island, on whose summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone: It is sup- 
ported with 42 Corinthuin Pillars,” &c. — 
PrytTy 75. 

1690. — “At 3 Leagues distance from 
Bombay is a small Island called Elephanta, 
from the iStatue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
tively . . . that many have rather Fancyed 
it, at a distance, a living Animal. . . . But 
tnat which adds the most Remarkable Cha- 
racter to this Island, is the fam’d Pagode at 
the top of it ; so much spoke of by the Par- 
titgue$ef and at present admir’d by the 
present Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
tl^nk any one has seen this part of India, 
who comes not Freighted home with some 
Account of it.”— Ownytoa, 158-9. 

1712 . The island of Elephanta . . . 
takes its name from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves as a sea mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards the pagoda 
thfough a smooth narrow pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another hewn figure which 
was called Alexander’s horse.”— -From an 
account written by (hptam Pyke, on board 
the Stringer Bast Indiaman, and illd. by 
drawings. Mead hy 4- Balrymple to me 
Soc. of AwHgmrie$^ 10th Feb. 1780, and 
pubd. in Af^aaoloM^ vii. SS|3 segc. One 
of the plates (xxi^ shows ^ the elephant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele* 
t^tian^ whose proboteis comes down into 
ccmtact with the head of the large one. 


1727. — “A league from thence is another 
larger, called Elepha&to, belonging to the 
Portvguezey and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. 1 believe it took its name from an 
Elephant carved out of a great black Stone, 
about Seven Foot in Height.” — A, Hamilton , 
i. 240 ; [ed. 1744, i. 241]. 

1760. — “Le lendemain, 7 Decembre, de» 
nue le jour parut, jo me transportai au has- 
de la seconde montagne, en face de Bom- 
baye, dans un coin de I’lsle, oh est I’Ele- 
phant qui a fait donner k Galipouri le nom 
d’Elephante. L’animal est de grandeur 
iiaturelle, d’uno pierre noire, et de^hte du 
sol, et paroit porter son petit sm* son dos,” 
— Anqueti/ du Perroriy I. ccccxxiii. 

1761. — . . The work I mention is an 
artificial cave cut out of a solid Rock, and 
decorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover 
work of a skilful artist ; and I am inform^ 
by an acquaintance who is well read in y« 
antient history, and has minutely considered 
y« figures, that it appears to be y« work of 
king Sesostris after his Indian Expedition.” 
— MS. Letter of James Mennell, 

1764, — “ Plusieurs Voyageurs font bien 
mention du vieux temple Payen sur la 
petite Isle Elephanta prbs de Bomliay, 
mais ils n’en parlent (:|u'cn passant. Je le 
trouvois si cuneux et si digne de I’attention 
des Amateurs d’Antiquites, que j’y fis trois 
fois le Voyage, et que j’y dessinois tout ce 
qiie s’y trouvo do plus romarquable. , . 
Varstm Nichahry VvyayCy ii. 25. 

,, “ Pas loin du Rivage de la Mer, ot 

en pleine Campagne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d'lmo pierre dure et noiratre . , . 
La Statue , . . poHe quelquo chose sur le 
dos, mais que le terns a rendu enti^rement 
raeconnoissable. . . . Quant au Cheval dont 
Ovington ot Hamilton font mention je ne 
I’ai pas vu.” — IM. 33. 

1780.— “That which has principally at* 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elephanta, situated in the 
east side of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele- 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island has its name. ... On the back are 
the remains of something that is smd to 
have formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to be found.” — Accoanty Ac. By 
William Hunter y Surgeon in the E, indies^ 
Arcluuologiay vii. 286. 

1783. — In vol. viii. of the Arckaeologiaf 
p. 251, is another account in a letter from 
Hector Mocneil, Esq. He mentions “the 
elephant out out of stone,” but not the small 
elephant, nor the horse. 

1796. — *^8om Account of the dam ia the 
Island of Elephanta. By J, Ooldmahamy 
Esq.” (No date of paper). In A$, 
iv. 409 

1813.— Accemnf <f (he Cave TempU of Sle- 
pbanta ... by Wm. 

Bombay Lit Soe, i. 198 Mr. EftAfue 
says in regard to the figure on tht of 
the large elephant: remaini of ihi 
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))aw8, and also the junction of its belly with 
the latiger animal^ were perfectly distinct; 
and the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PI. II.),* who from its appearance con- 
jectu^d that it must have neen a tiger 
rather than an elephant; an idea in which 
I feel disposed to agree." — Ibid. 208. 

b, 8. A name given, originally by 
the Portuguese, to violent storms 
occurring at the termination, though 
.some travellers describe it as at tlie 
setting-in, of the Monsoon. [The 
Portuguese, however, took the name 
from the H. hathiyd^ Skt. haitd,^ the 
13th lunar Asterism, connected with 
hadin, an elephant, and hence some- 
times called ‘ tne sign of the elephant.* 
The hathiyd is at the close of the 
Rains.] 

1554. — “The Daviani^ that is to say a 
violent storm arose ; the kind of storm is 
known under the name of the Elephant; 
it blows from the west.” — p. 75. 

[1611. — “The storm of Ofante doth be- 
gin.” — Danvers^ Leitpr,% i. 126.] 

c. 1616.-“ The 20th day (August), the 
night past fell a stormo of raine called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of the raines.” 
— Sir T. Roe. in Purehas. i. 549 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 247]. 

1659.— -“The boldest among us became 
dismayed ; and the more when the whole 
culminated in such a terrific stonn that we 
were compelled to believe that it must be 
that yearly raging tempest which is called 
the Elephant. This storm, annually, in 
September and October, makes itself hoard 
in a frightful manner, in the Sea of Bengal.” 
— Walter Schulze ^ 67. 

0. 1665. — “11 y fait si inauvais f>our le 
Vaisseaux au commencement do ce mois h 
cause d’un Vent d’Orient qui y souffle en 
ce temt-lh aveo violence, et qui est tou jours 
accompognb de grow nuages qu’on appello 
Elrahans, i^rce-quHls en ont la figure. ...” 
— Tkemtotj V. 38. 

1673, — “ Not to deviate any longer, we are 
now winding about the *SbwiA- I'Irst part of 
Ceilon; where we have the Tail of the 
Elephant full in our mouth ; a constellation 
hy the PoHugah called Baho del Elephanto, 
known for the breaking up of the Muneoam^ 
which is the last Flory this season makes.” 
— JFVysr, 48. 

[1690.--^“ The Mussoans (Monsoon) are 
rude and Boisterous in their deimrture, as 
well as at their coming in, which two. 
seasons are called the Elephant in India, 
end just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most part in very 
rugged pufflng weather.” — 187]. 

1756,— b 

oall here an Blephsnti» which is an exces- 

* j't easy to uaderstsnd the beating of 
tj^dnwisginqueatton. 


sive hard gale, with very severe thunder, 
lightning and rain, but it was of short con- 
tinuance. In about 4 hours there fell , . . 

2 (inches).”— /vw, 42. 

c. 1760.— “The setting in of the rains is 
commonly ushered in by a violent thunder- 
storm, generally called the Elephanta.”— 
Orosey i. 33, 

ELEPHANT-CBEEPEB, s. Argy 

reia speciosa. Sweet. (N. O. Gonvolvul- 
aceae). The leaves are used in native 
medicine as poultices, &c. 

ELK, s. Tbe name given by sports- 
men in S. India, with singular impro- 
priety, to the great stag Rusa Aristotelis^ 
the sdmhar (see SAMBBE) of Upper 
and W. India. 

[1813. — “In a narrow defile ... a male 
elk (cenncs alces, Lin.) of noble appearance, 
followed by twenty-two females, passed 
majestically under their platform, each as 
large as a common-sized horse.” — Forbee, Or, 
Mem. 2rid od. i. 606.] 

ELLUBA, (though very commonly 
called E116ra), n.p. Properly Elurd^ 
[Tel. eluy ‘ rule,’ uruy ‘ village,*] other- 
wise Vernle, a village in the Nizam’s 
territory, 7 m. from Daulatabad, which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock -caves and temples in 
its vicinity, excavated in the crescent- 
shaped scarp of a plateau, about lA ni. 
in length. These works are Budahisfc 
(ranging from a.d. 450 to 700), Brah- 
minical (c. 650 to 700), and Jain (c. 
800-1000). 

c. 1666. — “On m’avoit fait a Soimit 
grande estime des Pagodes d’Elora . . . 
(and after describing them) . . . Quoiqu'il 
en soit, si Ton consid^re cetto quantite de 
Temples spacieux, remplis do pilostres et de 
colonnes, et tant de milliers de figures, et 
le tout taill6 dans lo roc vif, on pent dire 
avec veritd quo ces ouvrages surpassent la 
force humaino ; et qu’au moins les ^ens^ du 
sibcle dans lequel ils ont faits, n'^toient 
pas tout-k-fait oarbares .” — Thevencty v. p. 222. 

— ** Muhammad Shdh Malik Jdn^ 
son of Tughlik, selected the fort of Dcomr 
as a central point whereat to establish the 
seat of government, and gave it the xwiuc of 
Daulambiid. He removed the inhabitants 
of Delhi thither. . . . Ellora is only a short 
distance from this place. At some very 
remote period a race of men, as if by ms^o, 
excavated caves high up among the denies 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a breadth of one hos. Cartings of' 
various designs and of correct execttHon 
adorned all the walla and ceiltngs ; lifui the 
outside of the mountain is perfectly level, 
and there is no sign of any dwqUtng, Fnmi 
the long period of time these Pageiui re* 
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mained mastars of this territory, it is 
reascHiAble to conclude, although historians 
differ, that to them is to be attributed the 
construction of these places. 

*iddKhM>i in Elliot^ vii. 

1S9 wjr. 

1760,—** Je desoendis ensuite par un 
sentier fray^ dans le roc, et aprbs m’6tre 
muni de deux Brahmes que Ton me donna 
pour fort instruits je commencai la visite de 
ce que j’appelle les Pagodes d’Eloura.’ — 
AnqwAUdu. Perron^ I, ccxxxiii. 

1794 . — pescriptim of the Caves on 
th^ Mouniainf about a Mile to the Eastward 

the town qf Ellora, or as called on the 
spot, VerrooV* (By Sir C. W. Malet.) In 
As* Jtesecurches, vi. 38 seqq. 

1803.— *‘ JSTiwdoo Excavations in the Moun- 
^ * Ellora in Twenty-four Views, 

^ , • Engraved from the Drmmigs 0 / James 
Wal^ ” t}ie direction of Thomas 

ELTJ, HBLU, n.p. This is the 
name by which is known an ancient 
form of the Singhalese language from 
which the modern vernacular of Ceylon 
is immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter bears something of the 
same relation that the English of to- 
day bears to Anglo-Saxon.* Funda- 
mentally Elu and Singhalese are 
identical, and the difference of form 
which they present is due partly to 
the large number of new grammatical 
forms evolved by the modern language, 
and partly to an immense influx into 
it of Sanskrit nouns, borrowed, often 
without alteration, at a comparativeljr 
recent period. . . . The name Elu is 
no other than Sinhala much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, H^la or 
which occurs in some ancient 
W0rk% and this again for a still older, 
8^ which briugs us back to the Pali 
(Mr, B, 0. ailders, in J,R, A. S., 
K.S.> vii 36.) The loss of the initial 
sibilant has other examples in Singha- 
lese. (See also under CEYLON.) 


I. See under 


BMBliIO 1 


mrOUSH-BAZAB, n.p. This is a 
corrupUon of the name (Anarezdbdd^ 
lEng^h^own*) given bv the natives 
in the I7th centunr to tne purlieus of 
the foehm at Maloa in Bengal. Now 
the Beaa-qufirters Station of Maida 
Bistrlct 

1668.— “I departed from Oaisumbasar 
with deiigtie (Ood williiig) to visit ye (aotory 


at Englesavad.’— JOtary, Hay 8; 
[HakTSoc. i. 86 ; also see i, 71]. 

1878. — These ruins (Qaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of Angraoab^ 
(EngllBli Bdsdr), the civil station of the 
district of Maidah. . . .” — Ravmshaw^sQaur, 

p. 1. 

[ESTIMAUZE, s. A corruption of 
the Ar. — P. iltwids, ‘a prayer, petition, 
hiinihle representation.^ 

[1687.—“ The Ar/dest (Urz) with the EvH- 
mauze concerning your twelve articles which 
you sent to me arrived.” — In Yule, Hedges' 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ixx.] 

EUBASIAN, a. A modern name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being moi*e 
euphemistic than Half-caste and more 
precise than East Indian. [“ No name 
lias yet been found or corned which 
correctly represents this section. 
Eurasian certainly does not. When 
the European and Anglo-Indian De- 
fence Association was established 17 
years ago, the term Anglo-Indian, after 
much coiLsideration, was adopted as 
best designating this community.” — 
(Procs, Imperial Anglo-Indian Ass., in 
Pioneer Mail, April 13, 19(X).)] 

[1844.—“ The Eurasian Belle,” in a few 
Local Sketches by J. M., Calcutta. — 6th scr. 
Notes and Queries, xii. 177. 

[1866. — See quotation under KHXTBD.] 

1880.— “The shovel -hats are surprised that 
the Eurasian does not become a missionary 
or a schoolmaster, or a policeman, or some- 
thing of that sort. The native papers say, 

* Deport him ’ ; the white prints say, * Make 
him a soldier * ; and the Eurasian himself 
says, ' Make me a Commissioner, give me a 
j>ension.’” — Ali • 

EUBOPE, adj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
tinction to country (q.v.) as qualify*- 
ing goods, viz. those imported from 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso- 
lescent, but still in common 
“Europe shop” is a shop where Euro-‘ 
pean goods 01 sorts are sold in an up- 
country station. The first quotation 
applies the word to a mm, Jf 

Europe morning” is lying late mb^ 
as opposed to the Anglo-Indiah^ babii 
of early rising.] 

1673.— **The Enemies, by the hsto of an 
Europe Engineer, bad sprung a Hine ^ 
blow up the Wv 

[168:^8*— “Ordered that a sldop bo sent 
to Conimeixi with Eiuropa goods. . * «”-r 
PringU, Diary, Ft, St, Ovo., Irt sev^ IL 14] 
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1711 .—** On 4he arriyal of a Europe ship, 
the Sea-Gate is always throng’d with People,” 
^Loekyer, 27, 

1731,—** Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Business.” 
•^India OazetUy May 26. 

1782. — “ To be Sold, a magnificent Europe 
Ghariot, finished in a most eluant manner, 
and peculiarly adapted to this Country.” — 
Ibid, May 11. ^ 

c. 1817. — **Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went was a 
very large one, and full of all sorts of 
things. One side was set out with Europe 
caps and bonnets, ribbons, feathers, swishes, 
and what not.” — Mrs. Sherwood's Stories, 
ed. 1873, 23. 

1866. — Smart. Ah, Mr. Cholmon- 
deley, I was called the Europe Angel.”— 
The JOawh Bungalow, 219. 

[1888.— “I took a * European morning’ 
after having had three days of going out 
before breakfast. . . — Laay JJ offer ui, Vice- 

regal Life, 371 .] 

EYSHAM, EHSHAM, s. Ar. 

alishdm, pi. of hashm, ‘a train or 
retinue.* One of the military techni- 
calities affected by Ti}moo ; '' and ac- 
cording to Kirkpatrick {Tippoo^H Letters, 
Apv* p, cii.) applied to garrison troops. 
Miles explains it as “ Irregular infantry 
with swords and matchlocks.” (See 
his tr. of H. of Hydur Nnik, j). 398, 
<and tr. of H. of Tipd Sultan, ]>. 61). 
fThe term was used by the latter 
Moghuls (see Mr. Irvine belo^v). 

[1896. — ** In the case of the Ahsh&m, or 
troops beloimi:^ to the infantry and artillery, 
we have a uttle more definite information 
under this head,” — ir. Jrvine, Airnty of the 
Indian Moghuls, in J.li.A.S., July 1896, 

p. 628.1 


P 


^TAOTOB, s. Originally a com- 
mercial agent ; the executive head of 
^ iketovy. Till some 66 years ago the 
formed the third of the four 
classes into which the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company were theoreti- 
cally divided, vis. Senior Merchants, 
J unior Merchants, Ikctors and writers. 
But them termn liadl long ceased to 
imye any relation to the occupation of 
oineuilB, and even to nave any 
at jhUesMiept in the nomiuM 
titles^ how- 


ever, continue ^through vis inertias of 
administration in such matters) in the 
classified lists of the Civil Service for 
years after the abolition of the last 
vestige of the Comjjany’s trading char- 
acter, and it is not till the pubucation 
of the E. I. Register for the first half 
of 1842 that they disappear from tliat 
official publication. In this the whole 
body appears without any classifica- 
tion ; and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six classes, 
first class, second class, &c., an arrange- 
ment which, with the omission of the 
6th class, still continues. Possibly the 
expressions Factor, Factory, may have 
been adoj)ted from the Portuguese 
Feitor, Feitoria. The formal authority 
for the chissification of the civilians is 
(juoted under 1675. 

1501.— “With which answer night came 
on, and there came aboard the Captaiu 
M6r that (’hristian of Oalecut sent by the 
Factor (feitor) to say that t’ojebefiui assured 
him, and bo knew it to be the case, that the 
King of Caleciit was arming a great fieet.’ 
—Correa, i. 250. 

1.582.— “The Factor and the Catuall 
having seen these parcels began to laugh 
thereat.” — Castaiieda, tr. by N. L,, f. 46/^. 

1600.— “C!apt. Middleton, John Havai^, 
and Francis Barne, elected the three prin- 
cif>al Factors. John Havard, bein^ pre- 
sent, willingly accepted.” — Sainsbuiy, i. 111. 

c. 1610. — “ Les Portugais de Malaca out 
dos commis et facteurs par toutos ces Isles 
pour le trafic.” — Pyrard de Laval, ii, 106. 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 170]. 

1653. — “Feitor est vn terme Portugais 
s^nifiant vn Consul aux Indes.” — De la 
lioullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 638. 

1666.— “The Viceroy came to Cochi^ 
and there received the news that Antonio 
do Sk, Factor (Faiar) of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had been slain by the Moors.”— 
Faria y Soma, i, 35. 

1676-6.— “For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, after they have 
served the first five yeares, they shall have 
£10 per annum, for the last two yeares ; and> 
having served these two year^to be enter- 
tayned one year longer, as writm, apd 
have Writers’ Sallary: and having servea 
that yeare, to enter into y« degree of 
Fac^r, which otherwise would have been 
ten yeares. And knowing that a distinctioil • 
of titles is, in many respects necessary, we 
do order that when the Apprentices Hve 
served meir times, they be stiled Writers/ 
and when the Writers have served their 
times, they be stiled Factom andi Factors 
having served their times to be stdledl Mtfr^ 
chants / and Merchants having ^rved theif 
times to be stiled Senior MerchmU/*r^,mt*, 
of Court's Letter <n Bmce*s Animals ^ 
A/. Co., ii. 374-6. 
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1689. — These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their Presidents and 
Agents reside, for the support of whom, 
with their Writers and Factors, large Pri- 
vileges and Salaries are allow^. ” — Ovington, 
386. (^e same writer tells us that Factors 
got £40 a year ; junior Factors, £15 ; Writers, 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month, P. 392.) 

1711. — Lockyer gives the salaries at 
Madras as follows; “The Grovernor, £200 
and £100 gratuity ; 6 Councillors, of whom 
the chief (2nd ?) had £100, 3d. £70, 4th, 
£60, the others £40, which was the salary 
of 6 Senior Merchants. 2 Junior Merchants 
£30 per annum ; 6 Factors, £15 ; 10 Writers, 
£5 : 2 Ministers, £100 ; 1 Surgeon, £36. 

41 « ‘■i- # 

“ Attorney -General has .50 Pagodas per 
Annum gratuity. 

“ Scavenger 100 do.” 

(p. 14.) 

c, 1748. — “He was appointed to be a 
Writer in the Company’s Civil Service, be- 
coming . . . after the first five (years) a 
factor.*’ — OrmCf Fragments^ viii. 

1781. — “Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, factors 
and writers, to load one ship in the year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small revenue, 
appears to me perfectly incomprehensible.” 
— qf La. CornwalliSi i. 390. 

1786. — In a notification of Aug. 10th, the 
subsistence of civil servants out of employ 
is fixed thus : — 

A Senior Merchant — £400 sterling per ann. 
A Junior Merchant — £300 ,, „ 

FactorsandWriters-£200 ,, ,, 

In Seton-Karr^ i. 131. 


that the Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a factory at Acheen, and leave Juxon 
and Nicolls in charge of it .” — Sainshuryt 
i. 415. 

1809.— “The factory-house (at Cuddalore) 
is a chaste piece of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond Iltt, when this was 
the chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast.”— Zd. Fa/earia, i. 372. 


We add a list of the Factories estab- 
lished by the E. I. Company, as com- 
plete as we have been able to compile. 
We have used Milburn, Sainsbury, the 
“ Charters of the E. I, Company” and 
Robert Burton^ The English Acquisitions 
in Guinea and East Inaia, 1728,” which 
contains (p. 184) a long list of English 
Factories. It has not been possible to 
submit our list as yet to proper 
criticism. The letters attached indi- 
cate the authorities, viz. M. Milbum, 
S. Sainsbury, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
[For a list of the Hollanders* Factories 
in 1613 see Danvers., Letters^ i. 309.] 


In Arabia, t 
Judda, B. 

Mocha, M. 

Aden, M. 

Hhahr, B. 

Durga (?), B. 
Dofar, B. 

Maculla, B. 

In Sii 

In } 


he Guff, and Persia. 
Muscat, B. 
Kishm, B. 
Bushire, M. 
Gombroon, C. 
Bussorah, M. 
Shiraz, C. 
Ispahan, C. 
id .. — Tatta (?). 
India. 


FAOTOBT, s, A trading establish- 
ment at a foreign port or mart (see 
preceding). 

1590. — “And then he sent ashore the 
Factor Ayres Correa with the ship’s car- 
penters . . . and sent to ask the King for 
timber ... all which the King sent in 
^eat sufficiency, and he .sent orders also for 
him to have many carpenters and labourers 
to assist in making the houses; and they 
brought much plank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a great Campo,* in which 
they maae houses for the Captain M6r, and 
lor each of the Captains, and houses for 
the people, and they made also a separate 
large house for the factory (/eiVorta).”— 
Ccrrem, i. 168, 

1582,—“. . . he sent a Nayre ... to 
the Intent hee might remaine in the Fac- 
torya”— Owfafiec&i (by N. L,), ff. 645, 

1606, — “ In whkh time the Portingall and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to the --Middleton' s 

yoyeiye, G. (4). 

1615.-^“ The King of Acheen desiring 

* This use of eompo is mere Mke the sense of 
(q.v.) than in any instance we had 
lonna cmnptoting that article. 


Cutch, M. Barcelore, M. 

Cambay, M. Mangalore, M. 

Brodera (Baroda), M, Cananore, M. 
Broach, C. Dhurmapatam, M. 

Ahmedabad, C, Tellecherry, C. 
Surat and Swnlly, C. Calicut, C. 

Bombay, C. Cranganore, M, 

Raybag (?), M. Cochin, M. 

Rajapore, M, Porca, M. 

Carwar, C. Carnoply, M. 

Batikala, M. Quilon, M. 

Honore, M. Anjengo, C. 

Eastern and Coromandel Coast, 
Tuticorin, M. Mosulipatam, C., S. 

Callimere, B. Madapollam, 0. 

Porto Novo, C. Verasneron (?), M. 

Cuddalore (Ft. St. It^eram (?), M. 
David), C. (qy. Vizagapatam, C. 
Sadras ?) Bimlipatam, M. 

Fort St. George, C.M. Ganjam, M. 

Pulicat, M. Maniokj^tam, B. 

Petti|)oli, C., S* Arzapore (?), B. 
Bengal Side, 

Balasore, C. (and Je- Malda, 0. 

lasore?) Berhampore, M. 

Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Patna, U 
Uam and Chutta* Lucknow, 0. 
nuttee, 0.) Agra, C. 

Hoogly, 0. Lahore, M# 

Oo^mbai^.a D&cca, C. 

Rajmahal, C. Chittagong I 
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Iindo-Chineie Countries, 

Pegni» M. Ligore, M. 

Tdtinasserim (frina- Siam, M., S. (Judea, 
rore, B.) i,e, Yuthia). 

Quedah, M. Camboja, M* 

flohore, M. Cochin China, M. 

Pahang, M. Tonquin, C. 

Patani, S. 

In China, 

Macao, M., S. Tywan (in Formosa), 

Amoy, M. M. 

Hoksieu {i.e, Fu- ChiLsan, M. (and Ning- 
chow), M. po ?). 

In Japan, — Firando, M. 
Archipelago. 

In Sumatra. 

Acheen, M. Indrapore, C. 

Passaman, M. Try among, C. 

Ticoo, M. (qu. same (B. has also, in Suma- 
as Ayer Dickets, tra, Ayer Borma, 

B. ?) Kppon, and Bamola, 

Sillebar, M. which wo cannot 

Bencoolen, C. identify.) 

Jambi, M., S. Indraghiri, S. 

In Java. 

J5antam, C. Jacatra (since Bata- 

Japara, M., S. via), M. 

In Boi'neo, 

Banjarmasin, M. Brunei, M. 

Succadana, M. 

In CelehrSf dr. 

Macassar, M., S. Pulo Boon (?), M., S. 

Banda, M. Puloway, S. 

Ijantar, S. PuJo Condoro, M. 

Neira, S. Magindanao, M. 

Rasingyn, S, Machian, (3), S. 

Sclaman, S. Moluccas, S. 

Amboyna, M. 

. Camballo (in Coram), Hitto, Larica (or 
Luricoa), and Looho, or Lugho, are men- 
tioned in S. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboyna. 

[FAeHFUB, n.p. “ The common 
Moslem term for the Emperors of 
China ; in the Kamus the first syllable 
is Zammated (Fiigh) ; in Al-Mas*udi 
(ch^. xiv.) we find Baghftir and in 
Al-Idrisi Baglibtligli, or Baghbtin. In 
Al-Asma’i Bagh—gcA or idol (Pehlewi 
and Persian) ; hence according to some 
Baghddd (1) and Bdghistdn, a pagoda 
(1). Spren^.r p. 327) re- 

marks that Bapghfdr is a literal trans- 
lation of Tien-tse, and quotes Visdelou : 
‘‘ pour mieux faire comprendre de quel 
ciel ils veulent parler, ils poussent la 
gdndabgie (of the Emperor) plus loin. 
Ils lui donnent le ciel pour p^re, la 
terre ;^ur le soleil pour frbre 

atbd, et li|i lune pour^soeur ainde,” — 
vi. 120-121.] 


FAILSOOP, 8. Ar.— H. faikaf, 
from tf>i\6<ro<l>os. But its popular sense 
is a ‘crafty schemer/ an ‘artful dodger/ 
Filosofo, in Manilla, is applied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace in the 
provinces, with all the importance of 
his acquisitions, and the affectation 
of European habits {Blumentritty 
Vocuhakir.). 

FAKEEB, s. Hind, from Arab. 
fakir (‘poor*). Properly an indigent 
]>erson, but specially ‘one poor in the 
sight of Goa,’ applied to a Mahom- 
medan religious mendicant, and then, 
loosely and inaccurately, to Hindu 
devotees and naked ascetics. And 
this last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1604. — ‘‘Fokers are men of good life, 
which are only given to peace. Leo calls 
them Hermites ; others call them Talhies 
and Saints.” — Collection of things of 
Barharify in PurchaSy ii. 857. 

„ ‘ * Mvley Boferes sent certaine Fokers, 
held of groat estimation amongst the MooreSy 
to his brother Mnley Sidany to treate 
' conditions of Peace.” — Ihid. 

1633. — “Also they are called' FackeerOB, 
which are religious names.” — IF. Bruton^ in 

Uakl. V. 66. 

1653. — “ Fakir signifie pauure en Turq et 
Persan, mais en Indion signihe . . . vne 
es})oce de Religieux Indou, qui foullent 
le inonde aux pieds, et ne s’habillent que de 
haillons qu’ils ramassont dans les rues.” — Be 
la Boullaye4e-GovZy ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660. — “ I have often met in the Field, 
especially upon the Lands of the Rajas, 
whole squadrons of these Faquires, alto- 
gether naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
held their Arms lifted up ... ; others had 
their terrible Hair hanging about them * . . ; 
some had a kind of Ilercnles's Club ; othew 
had dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . . — BmwVr, E.T. p. 102 ; [ed. 

Constabley 317]. 

1673. — “ Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to God.” — 
Fryer^ 96. 

[1684.—“ The Ffuckeer that Killed ya 
Boy at Ennore with severall others . . . were 
brought to their tryalls. . . f-^PringU^ 
Biaryy Ft, St, Geo, 1st ser. iii. 111.] 

1690.— “They are called Faquin by the 
Natives, but Ashmen commonly by us, be- 
cause of the abundance of Ashes with which 
they powder their Heads.”-— 850. 

1727.— “Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethren the Faldrei, who 
are very numerous in India, to coq)« to 
A^ra and receive a new Suit ^ Clothes/*— 
A, Bamiltan, i. 176; [ed. 1744, i|. 1775. 
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1768. — “Received a letter from Dacca 
dated 29th Novr., desiring our orders with 
regard to the Fakirs who were taken 
pnsoners at the retakii^ of Dacca.*’ — Fl 
William Cons. Dec. 6, in Long, 342. On 
these latter FaJcirs^ see under SUNYASEE. 

1770. — “ Sii^ular expedients have been 
tried by men jealous of superiority to share 
with the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
Fakirs.” — Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 49. 

1774.— “The character of a fakir is held 
in great estimation in this country.” — Bogle^ 
in MarJchanCs Tibet ^ 23. 

1856.— 

“ There stalks a row of Hindoo devotees, 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair • 

Down to their heels ; their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl 

Beneath their painted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Mussulman Fakeer, who tells his beads, 

By vitiLj of prayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen .” — The Banyan Tree, 

1878. — “ lies mains abandonn^es sur les 
genoux, dans une immobility de fakir.” — 
A Iph. Daudet^ Le Nabah^ ch. vi. 

PALAUN, 8. Ar. fal(f7i, fukln, and 
H, fuldruif faldna, ‘such an one,* ‘a 
certain one * ; Span, and Port, fulanoy 
Heb. Fuluni (Ruth iv. 1). In Elphin- 
8tone*s Life we see that this was the term 
by which he and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate their master in early 
days, and a man whom they much 
respected, Sir Barry Close. And gradu- 
ally, by a process of Hobson -Jo])son, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1803.— “The General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a j^ace to make. . . . 

had a long talk with him about such a 
one ; he said he was a very sensible man.” 
—Op. cU, i. 81. 

1824. — “This is the old ghaut down which 
we were so glad to retreat with old Forlorn.” 
— ii. 164. Bee also i. 56, 108, 345, Ac. 

FANAH» a The denomination of 
a small coin long in use in S. India, 
Malayal. and Tamil parmriy ‘money,* 
from Skt. pamyjTtpa^ ‘to barter*]. 
There is also a Deknaiii form of the 
word, falam. In Telugu it is called 
rUha. The form fanam was probably 
of Arabic onjrin, as we find it long 
prior to the Portuguese period. The 
fanam was ancient^ a gold coin, but 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of base 
gold. It bore various local values, but 
according to the old Madras monetary 
systenn prevailing till 1818, 42 fcmcms 


went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
fanami was therefore worth about 2d. 
(see Primep^s Useful TahUSy by E, 
Thomas, p. 18). The weights of a 
large iiumDer of ancient fanams given 
by Mr. Thomas in a note to his Paihan 
^ings of DeUd show that the average 
weight was 6 grs. of gold (p. 170). 
Fanams are still met witli on the west 
coast, and as late as 1862 were received 
at the treasuries of Malabar and 
Calicut. As the coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or dish, having a large 
number of holes or pits. On this a 
pile of fanams was snaken, and then 
swept oiY, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Rs. 5000 worth 
of gold fanams were sold off at those 
treasuries. [Mr. Logan names various 
kinds of fanams : the vlnUfy or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee ; new umfy, 
or gold, 3| to a rupee ; in silver, 5 to 
a rupee ; the rdsl fanartiy the most 
ancient of the indigenous fanamSy now 
of fictitious value ; the sultdnl fanam 
of Tippoo in 1790-92, of which 3^ went 
to a rupee {Malalmry ii. Gloss, clxxix.).] 

c. 1344.— “A hundred fftn&maro ©qmil to 
6 golden dlmXrs'* (in Ceylon ). — Ihn Batutay 
iv. 174. 

c. 1348. — “ And these latter (Malabar 
Christians) are the Masters of the public 
steelyard, from which 1 derived, as a per- 
quisite of my office as Pope’s Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
when I left.” —John Marignolliy in Cathay, 
343. 

1442. — “In this country they ha%"e three 
kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . the third called fanom, is equi- 
valent in value to the tenth part of the fast 
[ mentioned coin ” {jmrfdb, vid. pardao). — 
AhdvrruzHk, in in 0t>e JtVth vent. 

p, 26. 

1498.— “Fifty fanoeena, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados. ’ — Hoteiro de K. da Oatna. 
107. 

1505.—“ Quivi spendeno dueati d'auro 
veneziani e rnonete di auro ot aigento e me- 
talle, chiamano vna moneta de argento 
fanone. XX vagliono vn ducato. Tara e 
vn altra moneta de metale^ XV vagliono 
vn Fanone.”— Italian version of Letter frmn 
Bom Manual of Portugal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p, 12. 

1510.—“ He also coins a silver money 
called tare, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are called iknom- Afid 
of these small coins of silver, there go six* 
teen to a fanom.”— Forii^emo, Boo» 
180, W 

[1612.— “They would take our emadoe 
at 19 f|wia»i.**-*Albuquerqtte*s Tmty iWih 
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the Samorin, Atguns Docurnentos da Torre 
do Tombo, p. 373»J 

1616.— “Eight fine rubies of the weight 
of one fanfto ... are worth fandee 10. — 
Barbosa (Lisbon ed.), 384. 

1653. — “In the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight he is to go with all his kinsfolk and 
friends, in pomp and festal procession, to 
the House of the King . . . and make him 
an offering of 60 of those pieces of gold 
which they call Fandes, each of which may 
be worth 20 rei» of our money .” — De Banos, 
Dec. 1. liv. ix. cap. iii. 

1.582. — In the English transl. of ‘Cas- 
tafioda ’ is a passage identical with the pre- 
ceding, in which the word is written 
“Fannon.”— Fol. 366. 

,, “In this city of Negapatan afore- 
Wiid are current certain coins called fannd. 

. . . They arc of base gold, and arc worth 
in our money 10 soldi each, and 17 are equal 
to a zecchin of Venetian gold.” — Balhi, 
f. 84 /j, 

c. 1610. — “Tls nous donncnt tous les jours 
a chacun un Panan, qui est vne pibce d’or 
monnoye du Hoy qui vaut environ quatro 
sols et demy .” — Pijrard de Loeal, i. 250 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 350 ; iii i. 365 Panants]. 

[c. 1665.—“. . . if there is not found in 
every thousand oysters the value of 6 fanOB 
of pearls— that is to avxy a half ecu of our 
money, --it is accepted as a proof that the 
fishing will not be good. . . .” — Tavernier, 
ed. Ball, ii, 117 seg.l 

1678. — “2. Whosoever shall profane the 
name of (lod by swearing or cur.^ing, he 
shall pay 4 fanamB to the use of the ixx)ro 
for every oath or curse.” — Orders agreed 
on by the Governor and Council of Ft. 
St. Geo. Oct. 28. In and Exts. No. i. 
85. 

1752. — “N.B. 36 FanamB U> a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all the servants 
belonging to the Company receive their 
aalarie% But in the Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 U) 42.”— T. llrools, 

p. 8. 

1784. — Thi.s is probably the word which 
occurs in a “Song by a Gentleman of the 
Navy when a Prisoner in Biingalore Jail” 
(temp. Hyder *Ali). 

“Ye Bucks of Seringapatara, 

Ye Captives so ^eerful and gay ; 

How sweet with a golden'^sanam 
You spun the slow moments away.” 

In Beton’Kan', i. 19. 

1786.— “You are desired to lay a silver 
fiuiamy a piece worth three pence, upon the 
ground. This, which is the sraallost of all 
coins, the elephant feels about till he finds^” 
— Camcciofi's Life of CH've, i. 288. 

18^.— V The pay I have given the boat- 
men Sa one gold faaam for every day they 
Ao ttoiMorky and two gold lanaxOB for eVery 
tfay tSw do.”— Prom Sir A, Wellesley, in 
Life 0/ jErioi.ro, i. 342., 


PAH'PALM, 8. The usual applica- 
tion of this name is to the Borcmtis 
flahelliformis, L. (see BRAB, PALMYRA)> 
which is no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans have been formed. 
But it is also sometimes applied to the 
Talipot (q.v.) ; and it is exceptionally 
(and surely erroneously) applied by 
Sir L. Felly (/.JR.Cr.N. xxxv. 232) to 
the “ Traveller’s Tree,” i.e, the Mada- 
gascar Ravenala ( Urania spectosa), 

FANQUI, 8. Chin, fanfewei, ‘ foreign 
demon ’ ; sometimes with the affix is:: 
or tsu, ‘son’; the popular Chinese 
name for Europeans. [“During the 
15th and 16th centuries largp numbers 
of black slaves of both sexes from the 
E. 1. Archipelago were purchased by 
the great houses of Canton to serve as 
gate-keepers. They were called ‘ devil 
slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term ‘ foreign devil,’ so freely used 
by the (Chinese for foreigners, may 
have had this origin.” — Ball, Things 
Chinese, 535.] 

FAEASH, FEEASH, FEASH, s. 

Ar. — H. fandsh, [farsh, ‘ to spread (a 
carpet’)]. A menial servant whose 
proper business is to spread carpets, 
pitcdi tents, &c., and, in fact, in a 
house, to do housemaid’s work ; em- 
ployed also in Persia to administer the 
bastinado. The word was in more 
common use in India two centuries 
ago than now. One of the hmhest 
hereditary officers of Sindh ia’s Court 
is called the Farasli>kliana-walA 
[The same word used for the tamarisk 
tree (Tamnrix yallica) is a corr. of the 
Ar. f liras.] 

c. 1300. — “ Sa grande richosco aj^parut en 
un paveillon quo li roys d'Ermenie envoia 
au roy do France, qui valoit bien cin^ cens 
livres ; ot li manda li roy do Hermonie quo 
uns ferrais au Soudano dou Coyne li avoit 
donnei. Ferrais est oil qui tiunt los pa- 
veillons au Soudano et qui li nettoio sea 
mesons.” — Jehan, Seigneur de Joinville, ed, 
De Wailly, p. 78. 

c. 1513.—“ And the gentlemen rode . . ► 
upon horses from the king’s stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call farasei, who* 
groom and feed them.” — Correa, Lendas, II. 
1. 864. 

(Hero it seems to be used for Byoe (q-v.) 
or groom). 

J1648.— “ Ffaraaes.” See under BATTA, 

c, 1590.— “Besides, there are employed 
1000 FarriBheSt natives of Irttn, Tur% and 
i Hindost^n.”— i. 47. 
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^1648.-*“ The Ftaggy for the Tents/*— 
Van. TwUi^ 86. 

1673.— ** Where live the Frasses or Porters 
also.”— /Vyer, 67. 

1764. — (Allowances to the Resident at 
Murshldabad). 

« « « * * 

‘‘Public servants as follows: — 1 Vakeel ^ 

2 Moon^hees., 4 ChobdarSy 2 Jemadars, 2K) 
Peons, 10 Mussaleke^s, 12 Bearers, 2 Ovowry 
Bearers, and such a number of Frosts and 
Lascars as he may have occasion for remov- 
ing his tents.” — In Long, 406. 

[1812. — “Much of course depends upon 
the chief of the Feroshes or tent-pitchers, 
called the Texosh’Bashee, who must neces- 
sarily be very active.” — Morier, Jounmf 
through Persia, 70.] i 

1824.— “gall the ferashes . . . and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of their 
feet, till they produce the fifty ducats.” — 
Hajji Baba (ed. 1835), 40. 

[1859.— 

“ The Sultan rises and the dark Ferrash 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest.” 

FUzGerald, Omar Klaiipjam, xlv.j 

FEDEA, FUDDEA, a A deno- 
mination of money formerly current 
in Bombay and the adjoining coast ; 
Mahr. p^hadyd (qu. Ar. Jmya, ransom ? ). 
It constantly occurs in the accotmt 
statements of the 16th century, e.g, of 
Nunez (1554) as a money of account, 
of which 4 went to the silver ianga, 
[see TANGA] 20 to the Pajdao. In 
Milburn (1813) it is a pice or copper 
coin, of which 50. went to a rupee. 
Prof. Robertson Smith suggests tliat 
this may be the Ar. denomination of 
a small coin used in Egypt, fadM {i,e, 

* silverling ’). It may be an objection 
that the letter zwad used in that word 
is generally pronounced in India as a 
*, The/oo^ is the Turkish pcfm, A 
of a piastre, an infinitesimal value now. 
fBurtott {Arabian NigUs^ xi. 98) gives 
2K)00 faddahs as equal about 1«. 2d.] 
But, according to Lane, the name was 
originally given to half-dirhems, coined 
early in the 15th century, and these 
woiud be worth about 6Jd. Thefedea of 
1654 would be about 4jd. This rather 
indicates the identity of the names. 

^TFEBAZEE, s Properly Ar. fa~ 
rddiAji from fardiz (pi. of farz) ‘the 
divine ordinances? A name applied 
to a body of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Bengal, kindred to the Wahabis of 
Arabia, They represent a reaction and 
protest against tne corrupt condition 
4uid pagan practices into which Hahom- 


medanism in Eastern India had faBpi, 
analogous to the former deca3r? of 
native Christianity in the south (see 
MALABAR BITES). This reaction was 
begun by Hajji Shariyatullah, a imtive 
of the village of Daulatpur, in the 
district of Farldpur, who was killed in 
an agi'arian riot in 1831. His sou 
Dfidli Miyan succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his death, some 35 
years ago, the influence of the body 
is said to have diminished, but it had 
spread very largely through Lower 
Ben^l. The Faraizl wraps his dhoty 
(q.v.) round his loins, witliout crossing 
it between his legs, a practice which 
he regards as heathenish, as a Bedouin 
would. 


FEBOZESHUHUE, FEBO- 
SHUHR, PHERUSHAHR, u.p. The 

last of these appears to be the correct 
representation of this name of the 
scene of the hard-fought battle of 21st- 
22nd December, 1845. For, according 
to Col. R. C. Temple, the Editor of 
Panjah Notes and Queries, ii. 116 (1885), 
the village was named after Bhdl Phenl, 
a Sikh saint of the beginning of the 
century, who lies buried at Mian-kc- 
Talistl in Lahore District. 

FETISH, s. A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of worship. 
From Port, fetigo, feitigo, or fetisso (old 
Span, fechizo), apparently from fa^ctitius, 
signifying nrst ‘artificial,* and then 
‘ unnaturaV ‘ wrought by charms,* &c. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but it 
was at an early date applied by the 
Portuguese to the magical figures, &c., 
used by natives in Africa and India, 
and has thence been adopted into 
French and English. The word has 
of late years acquired a special and 
technical meaning, chiefly through the 
writings of Comte. [See Jevons, Intr. 
to the Science of Bel 166 eeqqJ] Ray- 
nouard {Lex. Bormn,) has fackurier, 
foAihUador, for ‘a sorcerer,* which* he 
places under fat, i,e, fatum, and cites 
old Catalan fadadot, old Span, hada* 
dor, and then Voxi. feiiicdro, &c. But 
he has mixed up the derivatives of 
two dififerent words, fiUtm and /odt- 
tius. Prof. Max MuUer quotes, from 
Muratori, a work of 1311 ^Moh 
has: “incantationes,sacril6gia»auguria^ 
vel malefica^ quae fadwae sef pi^r 
stigiA vulgariter appeOantur/' And 
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B^^ouard himself has in a French 
paSlBjB^e of 1446: “par leurs sorceries 
et/atctwrme«.” 

1487.— “E asBi Ihe (a el Bey de Beni) 
mandou muitos e santos conselhos pera 
tornar d F4 de Nosso Senhor . . . niandan- 
dolhe muito ostranhar suas idolutrias e 
feitioariaS) quo em 8uas terras os tiegros 
tinhao e usao .’’ — Oarcuiy ResfmO^ Chron. of 
h(m, Jodo II. ah. Ixv. 

c. 1539. — “E <pxe jk por duas vezes o 
tinhSo tCtado c5 arroydo fejrti^O, so a fim 
de elle sayr fora, e o matarem ria briga ..." 

-Pintoy ch. xxxiv. 

1552. — “ They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti- 
<J0es) and divinations," — CttstaiJmia^ ii. 51. 

1553. — “And as all the nation of this 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei- 
ti908) in which stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth about his son, the king 
ordered a feitico which was used among 
them (in Congo). This feitigo being tied 
in a cloth was sent by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom he had a suspicion." — 
Barros^ I. iii. 10. 

1600. — “If they find any Fettisofi in the 
way as they ^oe (which are their idolatrous 

f ods) they give them some of their fruit.”— 
n Purchas, ii. 940, see also 961. 

1606. — “They all determined to slay the 
Archbishop . . . they resolved to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
be not loss certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feyti^ofl), making these for the places by 
which he had to pass. (/owvm, f. 47. 

1613.— “As feiticeiras usao miiyto de 
ruyzes de crvas plantas e arvores e animaes 
pera feiti^os e transfigura^oes. . . - 

hodinko de Bredia^ f, 38. 

1673. — “We saw several the Holy Otfice 
had branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wisiards." — 
Fryer^ 155. 

1690,— “They (the Africans) travel no- 
where without their Fateish about them." 
— 67. 

1878.— “The word fetishism was never 
used before the year 1760. In that year 
appeared an anonymous book called Bu 
Culte de$ Bieiue F^tioheS) mi ParalWe de 
VAncvsnne Rel'i^n de VEaypte avec la Jiel. 
AMimlh de la Rigritie,'* It is known that 
this book was written by , . . the well 
known President de Brosses. . . . Why did 
the Portuguese navigators . . . recognise 
at once what they saw among the Negroes 
of the Gold Coast as feiti^os 7 The answer 
is dear. Because they themselves were 
perfwtly familiar with a feitioi 0) an amulet 
MillUrt R%bheri Lectures^ 

66-67. 

. mmv, 8* Called in South 
Xndi^ vertiiaeulara by names signify- 


A curious question lias been dis- 
cussed among entomologists, &c., of late 
years, viz. as to the truth of the 
alleged rhythmical or synchronous 
hashing of fireflies when visible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a 
distinct effect of this kind. One of 
them can never forget an instance in 
which he witnessed it, twenty years or 
more before be was aware that any 
one had published, or questioned, the 
fact. It was ill descending the 
Chaudor Ghat, in Nasik District of 
the Bombay Presidency, in the end of 
{ May or beginning of June 1843, during 
a fine night preceding the rains. There 
was a large amphitheatre ^of forest- 
covered hills, and every leaf of every 
tree seemed to bear a firefly. They 
flashed and intermitted throughout 
the whole area in apparent rhythm 
and sympathy. It is, we suppose, 
])Ossible tliat this may have been a 
deceptive impression, " though it is 
difficult to see how it could originate. 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the phenomenon. In 
fact it may be said that those suggested 
explanations only assume that tne m- 
disant observers did not observe what 
they alleged. We quote several inde- 
pendent testimonies to the phenomenon. 

1579.—“ Among these trees, night by 
night, did show themsolues an infinite 
.swarmo of fierie seeming wormes Hying in 
the aire, whose Iwdies (no bigger than an 
ordinario fiie) did make a shew, and giue 
such light as ouery twigge on euery tree had 
boeno a lighted candle, or as if that place 
had beene the starry spheare .” — Ihakdi 
yoyage^ by F. Fletcher^ Hak. Soc. 149. 

1675.— “We . . . left our Burnt Wood 
on the Bight-hand, but ent^d another 
made us better Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on a Flame, and presently, 
if untouch’d by Fire, they retained their 
wonted Verdure. The Coolies beheld the 
Sight with Horror and Amazement . . . 
where we found an Host of Flies, the Sub- 
ject both of our Fear and Wonder. , , . 
This gave my Thoughts the Contemplation 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Blames, . . . the Fire that con- 
sumes everything seeming rather to dress 
than offend it."— Fryer, 141-142. 

1682,— “Fireflies (de mur-vlUgm) are so 
called by us because at eventid^^ whenever 
they fly they bum so like fire, tmt from a 
distance one fancies to see so many lanterns ; 
in fact they give light enough to write by. 
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. . . The^ gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are various kinds.”— iViteMAo/’, ii, 291. 

1764.— 

** Ere finales trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

0un Evening trod on rapid Twilight’s 
heel, 

His knell was rung.” — Grainger, Bk. I. 

1824.— 

** Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, behind us, and above. 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring.” 

Hebei', ed. 1844, i. 258. 

1865. — “The bushes literally swarm with 
fire^es, which Hash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that for an instant tlie exact outline 
of all the bushes stands prominently for- 
ward, as if lit up with electric sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark — darker from 
the momentary illumination that preceded. 
Those fliishes succeed one another every 8 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place ; 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric^ or phosphoric vigour .” — Cameron 
Our Tropical Pos)fmio7i» in Malayan India, 
80-81. 

The passage quoted from Mr. 
Cameron^s book was re^id at the 
Entom. Soc. of London in May 1865, 
hy the Rev. Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that : 

** Though he was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, ho 
oould 80 far corroborate Mr. Oamoron as 
to say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; he had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in the 
Organ Mountains where ho had on several 
occasions noticed the contemporaneous exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous individuals, 
as if they were acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLachlan then suggested tliat 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneously to change 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his experi- 
ence received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing. ... he regarded 
the contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produced probably by the 
swarms of insects flying among foliage, 
and being continually, but oiuy 
momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
— Proc. MfUm, 8oe* of London^ 1865, pp. 
84-96. 


Fifteen years later at the sanm 
Society : 

“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in tho 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania)^ the 
simultaneous flashing of Liiciola iUi^ica, 
with intervals of complete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were to bo seen. . . . He did not 
concur in the hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. McLachlan . . . the flashes are cer- 
tainly intermittent . . . the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to dej)end upon an 
instinctive impulse to emit their light at 
certain intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals V)ecame assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever bo the causes , . . the fact itself was 
incontestable.” — Ibid, for 1880, Feby. 24,, 
p. ii. ; sec also p. vii. 

1868. — “At Singapore . . . tho little 
luminous beetle commonly known as the 
firefly (Lampyris, sp. ign.) is common , . , 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, insteiid 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultoneously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common impulse ; 
so that their light pulsates, as it were, and 
the tree is for one moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant points, and tho next is 
almost in total darkness. Tho intervals 
have about the duration of a second, and 
during tho intermission f)nly one or two 
remain luminous.” — Collingxvood, Hambies of 
a Haturalist, p. 265. 

1880.— “Harbingers op the Monsoon. 
— One of the surest indications of the ap- 
proach of tho monsoon is tho spectacle pre- 
sented nightly in the Mawiil taluka, that 
is, at Khandalla and Lanoli, where the trees 
are tilled with myriads of fireflies, which 
flash their phosphoric light simultaneously. 
Each tree suddenly flashes from bottom to 
top. Thousands of trees presenting this 
appearance simultaneously, afford a spectacle 
beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, tho female of its kind, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
immediately before the monsoon.” — Deccan 
Herald. (From Vimteer Mail, June 17). 

PIBINGHEE, s. Pers. Farangi^ 
Firingl; Ar. Al-Faranj, Ifranjt, Firanj% 
t.e. a Frank. This term for a European 
is very old in Asia, but when now 
employed by natxv^ in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci- 
fically to the Inaian-bom Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘ European,* implies something of 
hostility or aisparagement. (See 
SmnercU and Elphtmtone below.) In 
South India the Tamil F^amng^ the 
Singhalese P<vrmgiy mean only ^ Pbrtur 

f iese,* [or natives convertea liy the 
ortuguese, or by Mahommedan^ wy 
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Buropean {Madras Gloss, S,v,), St. 
Thomases Mount is called in Tam. 
Pamngi Mala% from tlie original 
Portuguese settlenientl. Piringi is in 
Tel. « ‘ cannon,’ (C. B. P.), just as in the 
medieval Mahommedau historians wc 
find certain mangonels for sieges called 
maghribi or ‘Westerns.’ [And so 
Farhangi or Phirangt is used for the 
straight cut and thrust swords intro- 
duced by the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
we^on {Sir W. Elliot^ Ind. Antiq. xv. 
30)]. And it may be added that 
Baber, in describing the battle of 
Panipat (1526) calls liis artillery 
Faranglha (see Antob. by L(*yden and 
Erskine, p. 306, note. See also paper 
by Gen. 11. Macl«‘igan, Il.E., on early 
Asiatic fire- weapons, in J.A.S. Deng. 
xlv. Pt. i. pp. 66-67). 

c. 930. — “The Afiranjah are of all those 
nations the most warlike . . . the best 
oiganised, the most submissive to the 
authority of their rulers.” — Mcuyndl, iii. 66. 

c. 1340.—“ They call Franchi all the 
Clhriatiana of these parts from Romania 
westward.” — Pegolotti^ in Cathay ^ &c., 292. 

c. *1350.— “ Franks. For so they 

term us, not indeed from Franco, but from 
Frank-land (noun FranciAmd a Franquid).** 
- -Marignoliif ibid. 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
present from tin*. Pope to the Great 
khan are called “horses of the kingdom 
o^f Fulang,” i-€. of Farang or Europe. 

1384. — “Equello nominaro Franchi pre- 
cede da* Franceschi, oho tiitti ci appollauo 
Franceschi .” — Fresrohaldiy Viaggio^ p. 23. 

1436.^“ At which time, talking of Cataio^ 
he told me how-e the chief of that Princes 
corte knowc well enough what the Franchi 
were, . , . Thou knowest, said ho, how 
neere wee bee unto Capha, and that we 
practise thither continually . . . adding this 
further, We Cataini have twoo eyes, and 
yo^ Franchi one, whereas yo'^ (tomong 
him towards the Tartaros that were wti» him) 
have neuer a one. . . — Barbaro, Hak. 
Boo. 58. 

c. 1440. — “ Hi nos Francos appellant, 
aiuntque cum ceteras gentes coecas vocont, 
ae duobis oculis, nos unico esse, superiores 
existimantes se esse prudentiA ” — Contis in 
Poggim^ de Var, Fortuna^f iv, 

1498,— “And when he heard this he said 
that such people could be none other than 
, Francos, for so they call us in those parts.*' 
V.daGnTm, 97. 


nc« . . . e outros s5o Armenos.”— A. Ten^ 
reirOf Itinerario^ ch. xv. 

166,5.— “ Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the Firingis had naased Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.’*— TdriiA-i-TdAtri, in 
Elliot, i. 276. 

c. 1610. — “La renomm^e des Francois a 
08t<5 telle par leur conquestos en Orient, 
quo leur nom y ost demeur^J pour memoire 
^ternelle, en ce qu*enooro aujourd’huy par 
toute TAsie et Afrique on appelle du nom 
de Franghi tons coux qui vionnent d'Occi- 
dont.” — Alocquet, 24. 

[1614. — “. . . including us within the 
word Franqneis.’*— Letters, ii. 299.] 
1616. — “. . . alii Cafres et Cafaros eos 
dieunt, alii Francos, quo nomine omnes 
passim Christiani . . . dicuntur.” — Jamc, 
Tlu’saurus, iii. 217. 

[1 623. — ‘ ‘ Franchi, or Christians. ** — /*. 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 251.] 

1632. — “. . . he shew’d two Passes from 
the Portiigals which they call by the name 
of Fringes.” — ir. Bruton, in Hakluyt, v. 32. 

1648. — “ Mais on ce repas-lti tout fut bien 
accommod^, et il y a apparence tm’un ciii- 
sinier Fran^i s’on e.stoit m^M. ’* — Tavernier, 
V. des Jndes, iii. ch. 22 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 335]. 

1653. — “ Frenk signifie en Turq vn 
Europpeen, ou pluatost vn Chrestien aynnt 
des cheueiix et vn chapeau comme los 
BVan^ois, Anglois. . . De la Boidlaye-le- 
Gouz, od. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660. — “The same Fathers say that this 
King (.Ichan-Guire), to b^in in good earnest 
to countenance the Christian Religion, de- 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Franqui, and that after he had . . . 
oven dressed himself in that fashion, he 
called to him one of the chief Omrahs . . . 
this Omrah . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing, 
he thought himself obliged to change his 
mind, and turned all to raillery.” — Bernier, 
E.T. 92 ; [ed. Constable, 287 ; also see p. 3]. 

1673.— “The Artillery in which the Fringis 
are Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
a raontL” — Fryer, 195. 

1682. — “ . . , whether I had been in 
Turky and Arabia (as he was informed) 
and could speak those languages . . . with 
which they were pleased, and admired to 
hear from a Frenge (as they call us).”— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 44]. 

1712. — “ Johan Whelo, Serdaar Fren- 
fl^aan, or Captain of the Europeans in the 
Emperor's service. . . — Valentijn, iv, 

(Suratte) 295. 

1755.—“ By Feting I mean all the black 
mustee (see MITSTEES) Portuguese Christtans 
residing in the settlement as a people distinct 
from the natural and proper subjects of 
Portugal; and as a people who sprung 
originalljj from Hindoos or Muasulmen^**-* 
Holwell, in Long, 69. 


^ (Tabriz) duas na^^es 

a^Christili^a , . , a buns dellea a qui chamao 
jneitliqiiai, sstes tern o costume e U, como 
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1782. — ‘*Amsi un £urop4en est tout ce 
quo les Indiens connoisseut do plus m^pris> 
able : ils le nomment Pn^ranfirui, nom qu*ils 
donnWent |iu 2 c Portugais, lorsque ceux*ci 
abordbrent dans leur pays, et c’eat un terme 
qui marque le souverain m^pria qu'ils out 
pour toutes les nations de TEurope.” — 
Sonneratf i. 102. 

1791. — “. . . il demande k la passer (la 
nuit) dans iin des logemens de la pagoda ; 
mats' on lui refusa d’y coucher, h. cause qu'il 
4toit £rangui.'* — B. de St. Pierre^ Chamniere 
Indienne^ 21. 

1794.— “Feringee. The miino given by 
the natives of the Decan to Europeans in 
general, but generally understood by the 
English to bo confined to the Portuguese.” 
— Moores Narrative y 604. 

[1820. — “ In the southern quarter (of 
Backergunje) there still exist several original 
Portuguese colonies. . . . Xbey are a meagre, 
puny, imbecile race, blacker than the natives, 
who hold them in the utmost contempt, 
and designate them by the appellation of 
Caula Ferenghies, or black Europeans.” — 
Hamiltonhy JJescr. of Iliiidostany i. 188 ; for 
an account of the Eeringhis of Sibpur, see 
Beveridgei^ B&Jcarganjy 110.] 

1824. — ‘*^Now Hajji,’ said the ambas- 
sador. . . . ‘Tlie Franks are composed of 
many, many nations As fast as 1 hear of 
one nog, another begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until 1 find that there 
is a whole herd of them.’ ” — Hajji Baha, ed. 
1836, p. 432. 

1825. — “Europeans, too, are very little 

known here, and I heard the children 
continually calling out to us, as we juussed 
through the villages, ‘ Feringhee, ue Ferin- 
g’hee T’ li. 43, 

1828. — “Mr. Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a positive affront to call 
an Englishman a Feringhee.”— Z/i/e of E. 
ii. 207» 

c. 1861.- 

“ There goes my lord the Feringhee, who 
talks so civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Jehannum if 1 
don’t quite understand — 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool. ...” 

Sir A. C. Lyall^ The Old Pindaree. 

The Tibetans are said to have cor- 
rupted Firingbee into Pelong (or 
PhtUn). But Jaeschke disputes this 
origin of Pelmg. 

FIBMAUN, 8. Pers. farmdn, ‘an 
order, patent, or passport,^ der. from 
farmUdmy ‘to order.^ Sir T. Roe below 
tialls it firmay as if suggestive of the 
Italian for * signature.’ 

(1661.—“. . . wrote him a letter called 
Himao awtojiArtia, Bk. viii. ch. 99. 

said that he had a Fimiao 
of the Grand Turk to go overland to the 


Kingdom of (Portugal), , , Ctmto, Dec, 
viii. ch. 15. J 

1606. — “We made our journey having a 
Firman {Firmdo) of safe conduct from the 
same Soltan of Shiraz .” — Oouveay f. 1406. 

[1614. — “But if possible, bring their chaps, 
their Firms, for what they say or promise,” 
— Foster y LeUerSy ii. 28.] 

1616. — “Then I moued him for his favour 
for an English Factory to be resident in the 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy to draw a 
Firma ... for their re-sidence. ” — Sir T. 
Jive, in l*Hrchas, i. 641 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 93 ; 
also see i. 47]. 

1648. --“The 21st A])nl the Bassa sent me 
a Firman or Letter of credentials to all his 
lords and Governors.” — T. Van den Broevke, 
32. 

1678,— “Our ITsago by the Pharmaund 
(or charters) granted siicce.s.sively from their 
Emporor.'j, is kind enough, but the better 
hecause our Naval Power curbs them.” — 
115. 

1688. — “They (the English) complain, and 
not without a Oau.se ; they having a Phir- 
maimd, and Hodgee Sophoc Oaun’.s J*er- 
nuunKLi thereon, in their hands, which cleared 
them thereof ; and to pay Custome now they 
will not consent, but will rather withdraw 
their trading. Wherefore their desire is 
that for 8,000 rup. Pisvash (as they paid 
formerly at Hugely) and 2,000 r. more yearly 
on account of Jiagea, which the^ are willing 
to pay, they may on that condition have a 
grant to be C!ustome Free.” — Nabob's Letter 
tv Vizier (MS.), in Hedges' Diary, July 18; 
[Ilak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1689. —“. . . by her came Bengal l^eons 
who brought in several letters and a firmaun 
from the new Nabob of Bengal.” — Wheeler, 
i. 213. 

c. 1690. — “Now wo may see the Mogul's 
Stile in his Phirmaund to be sent to Surat, 
lus it stands translated by the Conqiauy’s 
Interpreter.”— A. Hamilton, i. 22T : [ed. 
1744, i. 280]. 

FISCAL, s. Dutch Fiscaal; used 
in Ceylon for ‘ Sheriff ^ ; a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island, fit was also 
used in the Dutch settlements in 
Bengal (see quotation from HedgeSy 
below). “ In Malabar the Fiscal was a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, Justice 
of the Peace and Attorney General in 
criminal cases. Tlie office and title 
of Fiscal was retained in British Cochin 
till 1860, when the designation was 
changed into Tahsildar and Sub- 
Magistrate,” — {Logarij Malahary iii. 
Gloss. B.V.)] 

[1684.—“. . « the late Dutch FimU's 
Bttd^ro. . . See quotation from Bedeei, 
under DEVIL’S BEACHO 
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PLORIOAN, PLORIKIN, s. A 

name applied in India to two species 
of small bustard, the ‘Be^al Florican* 
(Sypheotides bengalensisy Gmelin), and 
the Leaser Florican {S. auritusj Latham), 
the Wch of Hind., a word winch is not 
in the dictionaries, fin the N.W.P. 
the common name for the Bengal Flori- 
can is charaSy P. cluarz. The name Car- 
inoor in Bombay (see (flotation from 
Forbes below) seems to be Uuir-mor, the 
‘grass peacock.’ Another Mahr. name, 
tanamoray has the same meaning.] The 
origin of the word Florican is exceed- 
ingly obscure ; see Jerdo'/t below. Tt 
looks like Dutch. [The N.F.l), suggests 
a coiuiection with FUmderkitiy a native 
of Flanders.] Littre has : “ Florican 
. . , Nom a Ceylon d’lin grand eclias- 
sier <jue Ton nresume etre un grue.” 
This IS probably mere misa|i])rehension 
ill his authority. 

1780.-“Tlic floriken, i\ most delicious 
liird f)f the biizvuird {sic/) kind.” — Mtnu'da 
Fnrratlv(‘y 199. 

1785.- 

A floriken at ove we saw 
And kill’d in yonder ^len, 

When lo ! it wime to bihle raw, 

And rouzod (avV ) the rage of Ben,” 

In ScUtn- Karfy i. 98. 

1807.-‘‘The floriken i.** a si>ccios of the 
bu.stard. . . . The cock is a noble bird, but 
its flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing i)e broken ... ho will run 
oflF at such a mte as will baffle most .’uianiels. 
. . . There are .several kinds of the floriken 
. , . the Ikistanl Jiorilrn is much smaller. , . . 
Both kinds . . . delight in gra.ssy plain.s, 
keeping clear of heavy cover .” — WiUfanisonj 
Oriental Field SptirUy 104. 

181JJ. — **The florican or curnK>or [OtU 
iwuharay ^Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy of flavour.”-- For^Sy Or. 
Mem. ii. 275 ; [2nd ed. i. 501]. 

1824. — . . bringing with him a brace 
of florikens. which he had shot the previous 
day. I haa never .seen the bird before ; it 
is somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species.” — //r6er, i. 268. 

1862, — I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word *Florikin,' 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
in Europe was sometimes called Flanderkin. 
Latham gives the word ^ Flereher' as an 
English name, and this, apparently, ha.s the 
same origin as Florikin.*^ — .TrrdotVs IHrds, 
2nd ed. «. 626. (We douVit if Jordon haa 
here understood Latham correctly. What 
Latham writes is, in describing the Passaragr 
Bmtofdy which, he says, is the size of the 
LittU Bustard: Inhabits India. Called 
Passarage Plover. ... I find that it is 
known m India by the name of Oorail ; by 
aome of the ]^lish called Flercker.*' (Suppt. 


to Gen. Synopsis of Birdsy 1787, 229.) Here 
we xinderstand ‘‘the English” to be the 
English in India, and Flerchei' to be a 
clerical error for some form of ¥ floriken,** 
[Flercker is not in N.E.D.I 

1876. — “In the rains it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot the 
first pnrplo-crested florican.” — Wyllids 
Kssaysy 35o. 

PLOWEEED-SILVER. A term 
applied by European.s iu Burma to the 
standard quality of silver used iu the 
ingot currency of Independent Burma, 
(ailed by the Burmese. yoweUnl or 
‘ Red-leaf.’ The English term is 
t-aken from the apj)earance of stars and 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
.surface of thi.s j)articular alloy, as it 
cools in tlie crucible. Tlie Ava stand- 
ard is, or was, of about 15 per cent, 
alloy, the latter containing, besides 
co])per, a .small projxirtion of lead, 
i which i.s ne(*es.sary, according to the 
Burmese, foi' the production of the 
flowers or stars (see YiiUy Mission to 
A va, 259 seq.). 

(1/44. — “Their way to make flower’d 
Silver is, when the Silver and Copper are 
mix’d and molted together, and while the 
Metal is licjuid, they put it into a Shallow 
Mould, of what Figure and Magnitude they 
plea.se, and before the Liquidity is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wooden 
l*ipe, which makes the Face, or Part, blown 
upon, appear with the Figures of Flowers 
or Stars, but I never sxiw any European or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make those Figures appear, and if there is 
too great a Mixture of Alloy, no Figures will 
appear.” — A. Hamiltvny ed. 1744, ii. 41.] 

FLY, s. The "sloping, or roof part 
of the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India ; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it m any English dictionary. [The 
N.E.D. gives the primary idea as 
“ something attached by the edge,” as 
a strip on a garment to cover the 
button -holes.] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two fl/ieSy for better 
protection from sun and rain. The 
vertical canvas walls are called Kandt 
(see CANAIJT). [Another sense of the 
word is “a quicK-travellin^ carriage” 
(see quotation in Forbes below).] 

[1784.— “We all followed in fly-palan- 
Quins .” — Sir J, Dayy in ForbeSy Or» JUTaai. 

ii. 88 .] 

1810.— “The main part of the operarion 
of pitching the tent, consisting of raising the 
flies, maybe performed, and shelter afforded^ 
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without the walls, &c,, being present.”— 
WilUamsoUj T. Jf. ii. 4fe 

1816.— 

** The cavalcade drew up in line, 

Pitch’d the marquee, and went to dine. 

The bearers and the servants lie 

Under the shelter of the fly.” 

The Grand Master^ or Adventurer 
of Hi., p. 152. 

1885. — “After I had changed my riding- 
habit for niy one other gown, T came out to 
join the general under the tent-fly. . . — 

Boots and Saddles, by Mrs. Custer, p. 42 
(American work). 

FLYINQ-FOX, s. Popular name 
6f the great bat (Pterojms Edwardsi, 
Geolf). Ill the daytime these bats 
roost in large colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some gi*eiit ficus. Jerdon 
says of these bats : “ If water is at 
hand, a tank, or river, or the sea, tliey 
fly cautiously down and touch the 
water, but 1 could not ascertain if 
they took a sip, or merely dipped part 
of their bodies in ” {Mammals of India, 
18). The truth is, as Sir George 
ule has told us from his own observa- 
tion, that the bat in its skimming 
flight dips its breast in the water, and 
then inibibes the moisture from its 
own wet fur. Probably this is the 
first record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “I have been ])ositively as- 
sured by natives that on the Odeyjiore 
lake in Rajputana, the crocodiles rise 
to catch these bats, as they follow in 
line, touching the water. Fancy fiy- 
flahing for crocodile with such a fly ! ” 
(Communication from M.-Gen. R. H. 
Keatinge.) [On the other hand Mr. 
Blanford says : “ I have often observed 
this habit : the head is lowered, the 
animal pauses in its flight, and tlie 
water is just touched, 1 believe, bv the 
tongue or lower jaw. I have no aoubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of both Tickell and 
M^Master. The former savs that 
flying-foxes in confinement drink at 
all hours, lapping with their tongues. 
The latter nas noticed many other 
bats drink in the evening as well as 
the fljying-foxes.” (Mammalia of 1 ndia, 

1298.—“ ... all over India the birds and 
are entirely different from ours, all 
bdf ... the QuaU. . . . For example, they 
hp© bats— I mean those birds that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind ; 
weU, their birds of this Idnd are as big as a 
goshawk t ifof ca Polo, Bk. iii. oh, if 
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c. 1328.— “There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites. These birds fly no- 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
Wonderful ! By day they hang themselyos 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree.” — Friar 
Jordanus, p. 19. 

1555. — “ On the road we occasionally saw 
trees whose top reached the skies, and on 
which one saw marvellous bats, whose wings 
stretched somo 14 palms. But these bats- 
were not seen on every tree.” — Sidi *Ali, 91. 

[c. 1590. — Writing of the Sarkilr of Kabul, 
’Abul Faifl says : “There is an animal called 
a fl3ri!ig-fox, which flics upward about the 
space of a yard.” This is copied fnjm Bal:^r, 
and tho animal meant is perhaps the flying 
squirrel. — Am, ed. Jarrett, li. 4()(). 

[1623. — “ 1 saw Ratts as big as Crows,” — 
P. de/lii Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 103.] 

1813. — “The enormous bats which darken 
its branches frecpiently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, and from 
their rosemblanco to that animal are not 
im proporl y ctil 1 cd flying-foxes . ” — Forhrs, 
Or. Alem. iii. 246 ; [2nd ed. ii. 269J. 

[1869. —“They (in Batch ian) are almo.st tho- 
only people in the Archipelago who eat tho 
great fruit-eating bats called by ua ‘fl3ring 
foxes’ . . . they are generally cooked with 
abundance of .spices ami comliments, and 
are really very good eating, something like 
hare.” — XVallave, Malay .{rvhip., ed. 181K), 
p. 256.] 

1882.— “. . . it i‘< a common belief in 
sonic places that emigrant, coolies hang with 
heads downward, like flying-foxes, or are 

f round in mills for oil.”— Pionet^r MaU, 
loc. 13, p. 579. 

FOQASS, s. A word of Port, origin 
used in B. Jiidia; foya^u, from fogo, 
‘tire,’ a cake baked in embers. It is 
com])osed of miu(!ed radish with chil- 
lie.s, &c., u.sed as a .sort of curry, and 
eaten wdth rice. * 

1554. — “ , . . fecimus iter per amoenas et 
non infnigiferas Bulgaromm convallo.s : quo 
fere teraj-xiro pani u.su sumus .subcinoricio, 
fugacias vociini.'’~Busbe(/un ICpist. i, p. 42. 

FOLIUM INDICUM. mala- 

BATHRUH.) The article apj)ear8 under 
this name in Milburn (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade. 

FOOL*S BAOK, s. (For Rack see 
ARRACK.) Fool Rack is originally, as- 
will be seen from Garcia and Acosta, 
the name of the strongest distillation 
from toddy or sura, the ‘flower’ (jfhkl, 
in H. and Mahr.) of the i^irit. But 
the ‘striving after meaning ^caused the 
English corruption of this name ta be 
ap^ied to a peculiarly abominable and 
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pernicious spirit, in which, according 
to the statement of various old writers, 
the stinging sea-blubber was mixed, or 
even a distillation of the same, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 

1663. — . . this <;ara they distil like 

brandy ardente ) : and the result is a 

liquor like brandy ; and a rag steeped in 
this will burn as in the ease of brandy ; and 
this fine spirit they cull fula, which moans 

* flower ’ ; and the other (piality that remains 

they call orraca, mixing with it a small 
quantity of the first kind. . . — Garcia. ; 

f. 67. 

1678. — . , la (jual {sura) on vasos 

despues distilan. jxira hazer agun ardiente, 
de la qual una,* a que ellos llaman Fula, 
que quiere dezir ‘ flor,’ es mas fina ... y la 
segunda, que llaman Orraca, no tan to.” — 

jicoglUf p. 101. 

1598. — “ Thi.s Sura being [beeing] distilled, 
is called Fula or Nipe [see NIP A], and is 
as excellent at/ua rituf as aii}" is made in 
T)ort of their best reiiish [rcnnish] wine, but 
this is of the finest kinde of distillation.” - 
Linschofnt., 101 ; fUak. Soc. ii. 49j. 

1631. — “Douaeus . . . Apparet to etiam 
a vino adu-sto, nec Arac Ohinensi, abhorroro ( 
Bontios. Usuni commend o, aVmsum 
aborninor ... at cane peju.s et angue 
vittindurn est (piod Ohinen.sos avarissimi 
simul et a.stutisHimi bipodum, inixti.s ilolo- 
thuriis in rnari fiuctuantibus, jiarant . . . 
eacpio tarn exurontis aunt wilori.s ut .solo 
attactu ve.sicas in cute oxcitcnt. . . 

Hist. Nat. et MM, Ih'n/. iii. 

1673. — “Among the worst of those (cauae.s 
of di.sease) Fool Rack (Brandy made of 
Blubber^ or Varvilj by the Portugafs, because 
it .swims alway.s in a Blubber, as if nothing 
else were in it ; but touch it, and it stings 
like nettles ; the latter, because .sailing on 
the Waves it beai’s up like a Purtuguese 
<Mrdl (see CARAVEL) : It is, being taken, 
a (lelly, and distilled cause.s those that take 
it to be Fools. . . — A> 7 /^r, 68-69. 

[1763. — “ . . . that fiery, .single and 
simple distilled spirit, called Fool, with 
which our seamen wore too frequently 
intoxicated.” — /'m, 467. 

[1868. —‘“rhe first spirit that pius.ses over 
is called *ph<U.’” — B. //. Pourll^ Uandbook'y 
JCcon. Pr<M. of Punjab^ 311.] 

POOZILOW, TO, V. The imuera- 
tive of the H. verb plivsldnd, 

* to natter or cajole,* used, in a comnum 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see BUNNOW, 
PVOBAROW, LTOOW), as a verbal in- 
finitive, 

ro^LAxms, s. This is a term 
peculiar to the island of Bombay, and 
^ inheritance from the Portuguese. 
They ate lands reclaimed from the sea, 
hy the construction of the Vellaxd 


(q.v.) at Breech'Oandy, and other em- 
bankments, on which account they are 
also known as ‘ Salt Batty [see BATTAl 
(i.e. rice) -grounds.* The Court of 
Directors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to be 
leased rent-free t(j the reclaimers for 
a number of years, after which a small 
quit-rent was to be fixed. But as 
individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the embankments, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerable expense. 
The lauds were then let on terms calcu- 
lated to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circum.sUiices, for many ye^irs gave rise 
to disputes and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Government to re- 
sume, and other like subjects. The 
lands were known by the title Foras, 
from the ))eculiar tenure, which should 
perhaps be li'oro.^ from /oro, ‘a quit- 
rent.’ The Indian Act VI. of 1851 
arranged for the termination of these 
differences, by extinguishing the dis- 
]mted rights of Government, except in 
regard f^> lands taken up for public 
pur]K)aes, and by the constitution of a 
Foras Land (^ommissioii to settle the 
whole matter. This work was com- 
pleted by October 1853. Tlie roads 
from the* Fort cro.ssing the “Flats,** or 
Foras Lands, between Malabar Hill 
and Parell were generally known as 
“the Foras Roads**; but this name 
seems to have ])asHe(i away, and the 
Municipal Commissioners have super- 
seded that general title by such uanu^s 
as Clerk Road, Bellasis Road, Falkland 
Rimd. One name, ‘ Comattee-p(H>ra 
Forest Road,’ perhaps preserves the 
old generic title under a aisguise. 

Forasdars are the holders of Foras 
I Lands. See on the whole matter 
Bonihay Selecti&m^ No. III., New 
Series, 1854. Tlie following qiiaint 
quotation is from a jH^tition of Foras- 
mir.s of Mahim an(i other places re- 
garding some points in the working of 
the Commission : 

1862.—“ . . . that the case with respect to 
the old and now salt batty grounds, may 
it please your Honblo. Board to consider 
deeply, is totally different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out os foras, nor these grounds 
were of that state as one could saddle him- 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases or grants even for that smaller rent 
as the foraa is under the denomination of 
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foras is same other denomination to^4ty be< 
cause the depth of these grounds at the time 
when sea-water was running over them was 
so much that they wore a perfect sea-bay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towards 
Parell.” — In Selectianz^ as above, p. 29. 

FOUJDAR, P^OUSDAR, &c., s. 
Properly a military commander (P. 

a ‘a military force,’ fauj-dar, ‘one 
ing such a force at liis disposjil ’), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters. A1s(j used in 
Bengal, in the 18th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the A i/i, a Fanjddr 
is in charge of several pergunnahs 
under the Sipdh-sdldry or viceroy and 
C.-in-Chief of the Subah {(Uadmu^R 
Ayeen^ i. 294 ; [Jarrett^ ii. 40]), 

16S3. — “The Fousdax received another 
l'*crwanna directed to him by the Nalx>b of 
Decca . . . forbidding any merchant what- 
soever trading with any Inierhmers .'' — 
IMgeAy Diary y Nov. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 136], 
[1687 . — “ Mullick Bu rc(X)rdar Phousdar- 
dar of Hughly." — Ibid. ii. Ixv.] 

1690. — “ ... If any Thefts or Robberies 
are committed in the Country, the Fousdar, 
another officer, is oblig’d to answer for 
them, . . .” — Ovingtmiy 23*2. 

1702. — “. , . Perwnnnas directed to all 
FonJdarB."— i. 405. 

[1727.— “Fouzdaar.” See under HOO- 
GLY.] 

1764.— “The Phousdar of Vellore . . . 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally.” — Or7«<?, i. 372. 

1767.— “Phousdar. . . r—Ivezy 157. 

1783. — “A complaint was made that Mr. 
Hasfings had sold the office of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called Khiln JohA,n 
Kh&n, on a corrupt agreement .” — Wlh De- 
part on Affairs of Indiay in Burke y vi. 546. 

1786.—“ ... the said phousdar (of 
Hoogly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren Has- 
tings, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees a 
yQ&t,*"-^ArtidesagsL HastingSy in Ibid, vii.76. 

1809, — “The Foojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an . excellent dinner of 
fowls, and a pillau.”— Arf. Valeniia, i. 409. 

1810.- 

“ For ease the harass’d FouJdar prays 
When crowded Courts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o’er the cause he hoars 
The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom.” 

XAnes by Warren Hagtings, 

i»«Meiiger came from the 
<<ynjdah (chatellain) of Suromunuggur, i 
asking why we were not content withthe | 


quarters at first assigned to us,” — Hdbm'y i. 
^2. The form is here plainly a misreading ; 
for the Bishop on next page gives Foujdax. 

FOUJDARRY, PHOUSDARBY, 

s. P. faujddrly a district under a favj- 
ddr (see FOUJDAR) ; the office and 
jurisdiction of a fanjddr; in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘police jurisdiction,' 
‘ criminal ’ qis opposed to ‘ civil ’ justice. 
Thus the chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bombay, ii]) to 1863, was termed tlie 
Foujdary Adawlut, corresponding to 
the Nkamut Adawlut of Bengal. (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802. — “The (rovenior in Council of Fort 
St. George has deemed it to Imj i>nq>er at 
this time to cstfiblish a Court of Fozdan^ 
Adaulut.” — Prod, in Logan, y Malabar y ii. 
350 ; lii. 351.] 

FOWRA, s. Ill Upper India, a 
mattock or large hoe ; the tool gener- 
ally employed in digging in most parts 
of India. Properly speaking (H.)p/w/o#vh 
(See MAMOOTY.) 

[1679.— king of diamond digging) 
“ Others with iron pawraes or spades heave 
it up to a heal).” — >V. Mru^teVy in liistiia Man, 
147. 

[1848.— “On one side Bedullah and one 
, of the grasscutters were toiling away with 
fowrahs, a kind of spade-pickaxe, making 
water-courses.” — Mrs. Mackenziey Life, in the 
MiRsitrUy i. 373.] 

1880. — “ It so fell out the other day in 
Cawni)orc, that, when a /HUtruri endeavoured 
to remon.strate with some cultivators for 
taking water for irrigation from a i)ond, 
they knocked him down with the handle 
of a phaora and cut off his head with tlio 
blade, which went an inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head roVed away 
several feet.” — Pioneer Maily March 4. 

rOX, FLYING. (See PLYINO-FOX.) 

FBAZALA, FABASOLA, FBA- 
ZIL, FBAIL, .s. Ar. fdrsaluy a weight 
formerly much used in trade in the 
Indian seas. As usual, it varied much 
locally, but it seems to have run from 
20 to 30 lbs., and occupied a place 
intermediate between the (smaller) 
maund and the Bato ; the fdrmh 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
maunds, the bakdr equal to 10, 16, or 
20 fdrsalas. See Barbosa (Hak. Soc.) 
224 ; Milhurny i. 83, 87, &c. ; Prinsq9$ 
Useful TahUsy by Thomas, pp. 116, 119. 

1610.— “They deal by fartiola, which 
farasoh weiglw about twentyiAve of our 
lire,”— Farf^a, p. 170. On this Dr. 
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Jiiadger notes: ^^Farasola is the plural of 
/drsala , . . still in ordinary use among the 
Arabs of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf ; but 

I am unable to verify (its) origin." Is the 
word, which is sometimes called fraily the 
same as a /mi/, or basket, of figs? And 
again, is it possible that /drsdfa is the same 
word as -parctly through Latin ? 
We see that this is Sir R, Burton’s opinion 
iOamdenSy iv. 390 ; [Arab. NighUy vi. 312]). 
[The N.E.D, says : “0. 1^. fray el of unknown 
origin."] 

[1516.—“ Farazola." See under £AOL£> 
WOOD.] 

1554. — “The hoar (.see BAHAB) of cloves 
in Ormuz contains 20 farapola, and bc.side.s 
the.so 20 ffara^oias it contains 3 maunds 
{mdos) more, which is called picottmi (see 
PICOTA)." — A. NujieZy p. 5. 

[1611. — “ The weight of M<»cha 25 lbs, 

II oz. every frasula, and 15 frasiiliis makes 

a l>aha r . ’ ’ — l)a n Letferny i . 1 23, J 

1793. — “(Joffeo i)er Frail . . . Rs. 17." — 
Bombay Coariery July 20. 

FREGUEZIA, s. This Portuguese 
word for ‘ a parish ' appears to have 
been formerly familiar in the west of 
India. 

c. 1760. — “The island . still con tinuo.s 
divided into three Roman Catholic parishes, 
or Freguesdas, as they call them ; which are 
Botnbdi/y Alahim, and tSalmcam.*' — (tros^y i. 

45. • 

FULEETA, s. Pro])erly P. paltfa 
<)r fatlUiy ‘a .slow-match/ as of a match- 
lock, hut its usual colhapiial Anglo- 
Indian application is to a cutton slow- 
match used to light (igars, and often 
furnished with a neat m* decorated 
silver tube. This kind of (u’gar-light 
is called at Madras Bamasammy (^pv.). 

FIIlEETA-PUP, 8. This, in 
Bengal, is a well-known dish in the 
repertory of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of ^fritter-puff^ ! 

FURLOUGH, 8. This word for a 
soldier's leave has acquired a peculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service. It 
appears to have been first made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
- 1796. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof 
* leave of absence,* in the early part of 
tlie 17 th century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the wars of the Netherlands. It is 
used byvBen Jonaon, who had himself 
served fii those wars : 


“ P^nyhcyy Jun, Where is the deed ? hast 
thou it with thee ? 

Picklock, No. 

It is a thing of greater consequence 
Than to be borne about in a black box 
Like a Low-Country vorloffe, or Welsh 

brief.” 

The Staph of Neic$y Act v. sc. 1. 

FURNAVEESE, n.p. This once 
familiar title of a famous Mahratta 
Minister {Nana Furnaveese) is really 
the Persian fard-mivis, * statement 
Avritcr,' or secretary, 

[1824, — “The head civil officer is the 
Fumayese (a term almost synonymous with 
that of minister of finance) who receives the 
accounts of the renters and collectors of 
revenue.” — Afalcolm, Central I/uiidy 2nd ed, 
i. 531.] 

FUSLY, adj. Ar. — P. family relat- 
ing to the f(uly season or crop* 
This name is a])plied to certain solar 
eras established for use in revenue and 
other civil transactions, under the 
Mahommpdan rule in India, to meet 
the inconvenience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of correspond- 
ence with the natural seiwons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akbar, applying to dilferent parts 
of his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves as far as possible to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a.h. 963 = a.d. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
mencement varies. [See AlUy ed. 
Jarretty ii. 30.] The Fa.ffi year of the 
Deccan again was introduced by Shah 
Jehan when settling the revenue system 
of the Mahratta country in 1636 ; and 
iis it starts with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, two years in 
advance of the others. 

Two of these fash years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz, 
the FasU of Upper India, under which 
the Fasll year 1286 began 2nd April 
1878 ; and that <Jf Madras, under which 
FatU year 1286 began 1st July 1877. 

FUTWA, s. Ar. fatwd. The de- 
cision of a council of men learned in 
Mahommedan law, on aw point of 
Moslem law or morals. But techni- 
cally and specifically, the deliverance 
of a Mahommedan law-officer on a 
case put before him. Such a deliver- 
ance was, as a rule, giveh officially and 
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ill writing, by such an officer, who 
was attached to the Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or less a basis of the judge’s de- 
cision. (See more particularly under 
ABAWLUT, CAZEE and LAW-OFFICER.) 

1796. — ‘‘In all instances wherein the 
Fntwah of the Law-officers of the Nizamvt- 
Adaulat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to the Court to bo just 
And equitable. . . — Regn, VI. of 1796, § ii. 

1886. — ‘‘And it is hercbj^ enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
accused of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any I^w- 
Officer. . . Ad XXX. o/1836, regarding 
Thv^gae^ § iii. 


Q 


OALEE, s. H. gaily abuse ; bad 
language. 

[1813.-—“. . . the grossest galee, or 
abuse, resounded throughout the camp.”— 
Broughton^ Letters f rerun a Mahr. (Jamu.y ed. 
1892, p. 205. 

[1877. — “You provoke me to give you 
glui (abuse), and then you cry out like a 
neglected wife.” — AUardyeey The City of 
Banihdiiey ii. 2.] 

GALLEECE, s. . Domestic Hindu- 
stani gdllSy ‘ a pair of braces,’ from the 
old-fashioned gallotvsy now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U.S.,] where the form is gallowses. 

GALLE, POINT DE, n p. A 

rocky cape, covering a small harbour 
and a town with old fortifications, in 
the S.W. of Ceylon, familiar to all 
.^glo-Indiahs for many years as a 
coaling-place of mail-steamers. The 
Portuguese gave the town for crest a 
cock {Gallo)y a legitimate pun. The 
serious derivations oi the name are 
numerous. Pridham says that it is 
Galldy ‘a Bock,’ which is probable. 
But Chitty says it means ‘a Pound,* 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars {i,e. Tamil people) from 
. this part of the country having 
been anciently set aside by Havana 
^r the breeding of his cattle ** {Oerylon 
Gassmmy 1832, p. 92). Tennent again 
Bays it was called after a tribe, the 


GallaSy inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, &c.). [Prof. Childers 
(6 ser. Notes d? QuerieSy iii. 155) writes : 

“ In Sinhalese it is GdllUy the etymology 
of which is unknown ; but in any case 
it can have nothing to do with ‘ rock,* 
the Sinhalese for which is gala witli a 
short a and a single ^.”1 Tennent has 
been entirely misled by Reinaud in 
supposing that Galle could be. the 
Kala of the old Arab voyages to China, 
a port which certainly lay in the Malay 
seas. (See CALAY.) 

1518. — “ Ho tried to make the port of 
Columbo, before which he arrived in 3 days, 
but he could not make it because the wind 
was contrary, so ho tacked about for 4 days 
till he made the port of Galle, which is in 
the south part of the island, and entered it 
with his whole squadron ; and then our 
people wont ashore killing cows and plunder- 
ing whatever they could find.” — C^erract, 
ii. 540. 

1553. — “In which Island they (the 
Chinese), as the natives say, left a language 
which they call Chingi'iHa, and the people 
themselves particularly those 

who dwell from ronta de Galle onwards, 
facing the south and cast. I^\>r adjoining 
that jioint they founded a City called 
Tanabar^ (see DONDEBA HEAD), of which 
a large part still stands ; and from being 
hard by that Cape of Galle, the rest of the 
people, who dwelt from the middle of the 
Island upwards, called the inhabitants of 
this part C/nugdUa, and their language the 
same, as if they would say language or 
people of the Vkine of OdUe." — HarroSy III, 
ii. cap, 1. (This is, of course, all fanciful.) 

[1554. — “He went U) the port of Gabali- 
quama, which our people now call Porto de 
Gale.”~C(w^aH/wr?tt, ii. ch. 23.] 

c. 1568. — “II piotta s’ingaunb per ciochb 
il Capo di Galli deir Isola di Seilan butta 
assai in mare. ” — Vesare dd Fedet^jciy in 
Ramusioy iii. 396v. 

1585. — “Doix) haver nauigato tre giorhi 
sonza voder terra, al prime di Maggio fummo 
in vista di Punta di Gallo, laquale h aasai 
pericolosa da costeggiare.” — O. Batbiy f. 19. 

1661. — “Die Stadt Punto-Gule iat im 
Jahr 1640 vermittelst Gotte.9 gnadigem 
Beegen durch die Tapforkoit des Oomman- 
danten Jacob Koster don Neiderliinden fxt 
teil gewordeii.” — W. Schidie, 190. 

1691.— “We passed by Caiie Como^, 
and came to Puntogale.’ — ii 540, 

aALLEOALLE, s. A mixture of 
lime and linseed oil, forming a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shake- 
spear), Hind, galgal. 

1621.— “Also the justis, Taooomon Bone, 
sent us word to erzer 
in our howse we hired of Onina 
because the white lyme did trowble 
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player or singing man, next neighbour, ...” 
— Vocka^s Diary ^ ii. 190. 

GALLEVAT, s. The name applied 
to a kind of galley, or war-1 )oat with 
oars, of small draught of water, which 
continued to be employed on the west 
eoast of India down to the latter half 
of the 18th century. The work quoted 
below under 1717 explains the galley- 
watts to be “large boats like (iraves- 
oiid Tilt-boats ; they carry about 6 
(Marvel -Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
-and Oars ; They sfiil with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizeri of a Man-of-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars. . . . Tiliey 
are principally used for landing Troops 
for a Descent. . . (]). 22). ''riie word 

is highly interesting from its genea- 
logical tree ; it is a descendant of the 
^reat historical and numerous family 
of the Galley (galley, galiot, galleon, 
.^aleass, galleida, galeoncino, &c.), and 
It is almost cerUiinly the immediate 
parent of the hanlly less historical 
Jolly-boat^ which plays .so imp(»rtant a 
part in British naval aunjils. [Prof, 
fekeiit jolly-boat to be an English 
adaptation of Danish jolk, ‘ a yawl ’ ; 
Mr. Foster remarks that jollyratt a.s 
an English word, is at least as old 
as 1495-97 {0}g[>enh'im^ N(fval Ac- 
counts ami Inventories^ Navy Ucx. Soc, 
viii. 193) (Letters, iii. 296).] If this be 
true, which we can hardfv doubt, we 
ahall have three of the boats of the 
British man-of-war owing their names 
(quod minime reris !) to Indian originals, 
viz. the Cutter, the Dingy, and the 
Jolly-boai to catur, dingy and galle- 
vat. This last derivation we Uike 
from l^r J. Campbell’s IJowhay Ga::cttcer 
(xiii. 417), a work that one can hardly 
mention without admiration. This 
writer, who states that a form of the 
4same word, galhat, is now generally 
used by the native.s in Bombay waters 
for large foreign vessels, such as English 
«hips and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it iojalhuy a word for a small boat u.sed 
on the shores of the Bed Sea (see Do^ 
and Eng,, p. 276), which appears below 
in a quotation from Ibn Ikituta, and 
which vessels were called by the early 
Portuguese gehms. Whetlier this word 
is the parent of galley and its deriva- 
tives, as Sir J. Campbell thinks, must be 
ye^ doubtful, for galley is much older 
in European use than he seems to think, 
as the quotation from Asser shows. 
The word also occurs in Byzantine 


writers of the 9th century, such as 
the Continuator of Theophaiies quoted 
below, and the Emperor Leo. We 
shall find below the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental word in the form 
jalia, which looks like an Arabized 
adoption from a MediteiTanean tongue. 
The Turki.sh, too, still has kdlyun for a 
ship of the line, which is certainly an 
adoption from galeom. The origin of 
galley is a very obscure tiuestion. 
Amongst cither suggestions mentioned 
by Dicz (Etym. Worterh., 2nd ed. i. 198- 
199) is one from yaXeb^, a shark, or 
froiii yaXeuxrrts, a sword-fish — the latter 
very suggestive of a galley with its 
aggressive l>eak ; finother Is from ydXTj, 
a word in Hesychius, which is the 
a]»parent origin of ^ gallery J It is 
i>ossible that galeota, galiote, may have 
b(‘en taken directly from the shark or 
sword-fish, though in imitation of the 
galea already in use. For we shall 
.see below that galiot was ii.sed for a 
pirate. [Tht‘ N.E.J). gives the Euro- 
pean .synonymous win'ds, and regards 
the ultimate etymolog}’ of galky as 
iiukium n.] 

The word gallevat seems to come 
directly from the galeota of the Portu- 
gue.se and other S. Europeiui nations, 
a kind of inferior galley with only 
one bank of oars, which aiqiefvrs under 
the form galion in Joinville, infra (not 
to be confounded with the galleons of a 
later period, win eh were larger vessels), 
and often in the 13th and 14th centuries 
a.s galeota, galiotes, &c. It is (‘onstantly 
mentioned as forming jiart of the 
Portugue.se lleets in India. Blutean 
defines galeota ns “ a small galley with 
one mast, and with 15 or 20 benches a 
side, and one oar to each bench.” 

a. Galley, 

c. 805. — “ And then the incursion of the 
KuHsiana {rUbv ’ Pd;s) afHictod the Roman ter- 
ritory (these are a Scythian nation of rude 
and savage character), devastating Pontus 
. .. . and investing the City itself when 
Miohaei was away engaged in war with the 
Ishmaelite.s. ... So this incursion of these 
|)eoplo afflicted the empire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of the 
on Crete, which with some 20 cymbari^ 
and 7 galleys (yaX^as), and taking with it 
cargo-vessels also, went about, descending 
sometimes on the Cyclades Islands, and 
sometimes on the whole coast (of the main) 
right up to Prooonnesus.”-- Otm- 
ttnuatio, Lib. iv. 88-34. 

A.D. 877. — “ Oroscebat insuper dlebne 
singulis porversorum numerus ; adeo qnl- 
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dem, ut 81 trij^inta ex eis millia iina die 
neoarentuT) alii suoeedebant numero dupli- 
cate. Tunc rex Aelfredus jussit c^mbas et 
galeaiS, id eet lo^as tmves, fabricari per 
regQum, ut pavaii proelio hostibus adven- 
tantibus obviaret.'^ — Asser, Annales Her, 
Gent, Aelfrtdi Magni^ ed. Wesly 1722, p. 29. 

1282. — “En cele navie de Genevois 
avoit eoisaante et dis galeis, mout bien 
armies; cheuetaine eti estoient dui grant 
borne de Gene. . . ,**~-Guilhume de Tyr^ 
Texte Fran^ais, ed. PauUn Paru% i. 393. 

1243. — Under this year Matthew Paris 
puts into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses was pronounced : 

** In terris galeas, in aejuis fomiido galeias : 

Inter eas et eas consulo cautus eas.” 

1249. — ** Lors s’esmut notre galie, et 
alames bion une grant lieue avant que li tins 
ne parlast h Tautre. . . . Lors vint messires 
Phelippes de Monfort en un galion,* et 
escria au roy ; ‘ Sires, sires, parl^vS h vostre 
frere le conte de Poitiers, qui est en cel 
autre vessel.’ Lors escria li roya : ‘ Alume, 
alume ! ’ " — Joinville^ ed. de WaUly^ p. 212. 

1517. — ‘'At the Archinale ther (at Venice) 
we saw in niakyng iiii*» (/.<?. 80) new galyoB 
and;galy6 Bastards, and galye Sotyltes, 
besyd they that be in viage in the haven.” — j 
, Tarkin^ion's Pitgrimagey p. 8. 

1542. — “ They said that the Turk had sent 
orders to certain lords at Alexandria to 
make him up galleys {gal^s) in wrought 
timber, to be sent on camels to Suez ; and 
this they did with great diligence ... in- 
somuch that every day a galley was put 
together at Suez . . . where they were 
making up 60 galleys, and 12 galeons, and 
also small rowing-vessels, such as caturs, 
much swifter than ours,” — Corrm, iv. 237. 

b. Jalia. 

1612.—“ . . . and coming to Malswia and 
consulting with the General they made the 
best armngements that they could for the 
enteiprise, adding a flotilla . . . sufficient 
for any need, for it consisted of seven 
Oaleoti. a cahmute {?), a sa&guicel, flve 
hantim^j and one Jalia. ’’—/iocarro, 101. 

1616. — “You must know that in 1605 
there had come from the Beino {Le. Portugal) 
one Sebastian Ooncalves Tibau ... of 
humble parentage, wno betook himself to 
Bengali^and commenced life as a soldier ; 
and afterwards became a factor in cargoes 
of salt (which forms the chief traffio in 
those pa^), and acquiring some capital in 
this business, with that he bought a jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is there used for 
fighting and trading at once.”— ihuf* 481. 


abo^^ is here the galliot of later daya See 

** A kind of boat,” is all that Crawftird tells.— 
5 ^. av. a native sailing- 

yifh two masts WilUamson, Mtday Did. : 
goort van boot met twee roasts 
tan Bysinga, Did.] 


1634. — “ Many others (of the Firingis^ 
who were on b^rd the ghrdbSt set fire to 
their vessels, and turned their faces towards 
hell. Out of the 64 large dingaSt 57 ghrdhs, 
and 206 jall3raB, one ghrdb and two ; 
escaped — Capture of Hoogly in l6 
Pddsh&h Nama^ in EllioL vii. 34. 

C. Jalha^ Jeloay &c. 

c. 1330. — “We embarked at this town 
(Jodda) on a vessel called jalba which be- 
longed to Rashid-eddln al-alH al-YamanI, a 
native of Habsh.” — Jhn Batutay ii. 168. The 
Translators comment: “A large boat or 
gondola made of planks stitched together 
writh coco-nut fibre.” 

1518. — “ And Merocom, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, who was in 
Cambaya ... no sooner learned that Goa 
was taken . . . than he gave up all hopes of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termina- 
tion, and obtained permission from the King 
of Cambaya to go to JudA . . . and from 
that port sot out for Suez in a shallop’* 
{gBlUB,).~Alhoquerquey Hak. Soc. iii. 19. 

1538. — . . before we arrived at the 
Island of Rocks, wo discerned throe vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to be 
OeloaB, or Ternvdasy which are the names of 
the vessels of that country .” — PmiOy in 
(hgaiXy p. 7, 

[1611. — “ Messengers will bo sent alobg 
the coast to give warning of any jelba or 
ship approaching.”— Lettmy i. 94.] 

1690. — “In this is a Creek very convenient 
for building Grabbs or GeloaB .^’ — OvingVony 
467. 

d. Galliot. 

In the first quotation we have galioi in the 
sense of “ pirate.” 

c. 1232.— “L’cn leur demanda de quel 
terre ; il respondirent do Flandres, de Hol- 
lande ot de Frise ; et ce estoit voirs que il 
avoient est5 galiot et ulague de mer, bion 
huit anz; or 8’e«t<»ient repenti et pour 
penitence venoient on pelerinage en Je- 
rusalem.” — (Jidll, de TgVy as above, p. 117. 

1337.—“. . . quo ellesdoivent partir pour 
uenir au seruioe du roy le jer J. de may 
I’an 337 au plus tart e doiuent oouster lee 
d. 40 gal5es i)our quatre mois 144000 florine 
d’or, ^yez en partie par la compa^ie dee 
Bardes . . . et 2000 autres flonns pour 
virotons et 2 ^aliotcB.”— Cbefrctcf with 
Genoese for Sermce of Philip of VaUdi^ 
quoted by Jaly ii. 337. 

1618.— “The Governor put on great pres^ 
sure to embark the force, and started 
Cochin the 20th Septembfer, 1618, with 17 
sail, besides the €k)a foists, taking 3 
{mlis) and one galeota^ tneo brigantinee 
(Wyohi^ys), four oaraveiB, and m reai 
round ships of small 8iBe.”-^Cbmay B* 689. 

1648.—“. . . pera a gnalvnig ein:ahi hA 
d'andar o alcaide do maair*”<^i8* 

Tomhoy 939* 
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1552. — As soon as this nows reached the ; 
Sublime Porte the Sandjak of Katif was 
ordered to send Murad-Beg to take com* 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassora one or two ships, five 
galleys, and a galiot.”*— ’A/i, p. 48. 

,, “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big as carracks, 3 ghurflha or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portuguese caravels and 
12 smaller ghurabs, i.e. galiotfl with oars.” 
— Ibid. 67-68. Unfortunately the translator 
does not give the original Turkish word for 
ffaiiot. 

c, 1610. — “Es grandes Galeres il y peut 
deux et trois cens homines do guerre, et 
en d’autres grandes Qaliotea, <iu’ils nom- 
ment Fregate.^ il y eii pout cent. . . 
Pyrard de Aatvi/, ii. 72 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 118]. 

[1665, — “He gave a sufficient number of 
galiotes to escort them to sea.” — Tavernier^ 
ed. Ball, i. 193.] 

1689. — “He embarked about the middle 
of October in the year 1.542, in a galiot, 
which carried the new Captain of Comorin.” 
— Dryden, Lijf of Xaoier. (In IVor/vf, ed. 
1821, xvi. 87.) 

e. Gallevat. 

1613.— “ Assoone as T anchored I sent 
Master Molineux in his Pinnasso, and 
jVlastor Smouer^ and Samuell Squitf in my 
Ckllywatte to sound the depths within the 
sands.” — Cujit, A’. fJownUm, in Pinrluu% i. 
601. This illustrates the origin of Jolty- 

h(Ait. 

1679, — “I know not how many Galwets.” 
n UedgfSi Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1717. — “Besides the Salamander Fire- 
shij>, Terrible Bomb, six Oalleywattfi of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns 
and 50 men each .” — A ntkentic and Faithful 
Jintory of that Arch-Pifratc Tul<(jee Artgria 
(1766), p. 47. 

c. 17W. — “Of these armed boats called 
Galleyats, the Company maintains also a 
competent number, for the service of their 
marine. "—Grewe, ii. 62. 

1768.-“ The Gallevats are large row- 
boats, built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons ; they have two moats . . . they have 
40 or 50 stout oars, and may be rowed four 
miles an hour.”— Orwc, i. 409. 

[1818,—“ . . . here they build veasels 
of all sizes, from a ship of the line to the 
smallest grabs and galliYata, employed in 
the Company’s services .”— Or Mem, 
2nd ed. i. 94-5. ] 

OAMBIEB, 9, ,The extract of a 
climbing shrub (Uncaria Gmibier^ 
Boxb^ ? MaucUa Gamhier, Hunter ; 
N^O. Rubiaceae) which is a native of 
the regions about the Straits of Mal- 
acca, and is much joprown in plantations 
in Singapore and the neighbouring 
islands. The substance in chemical 


composition and qualities strongly re- 
sembles cutch (q.v.), and the names 
Catechu and Terra Japonica are applied 
to both. The plant is mentioned in 
Debry, 1601 (iii. 99), and by Rumphius, 
c. 1690 (v. 63), who describes its use in 
mastication with betel-nut ; but there 
is no account of the catechu made 
from it, known to the authors of the 
Pharmacographia^ before 1780. Craw- 
furd gives the name as Javanese, but 
Hanbury and Fhickiger point out the 
resemblance to the Tamil name for 
catechu, Katta Kdmbu (Pharmaco- 
graphidy 298 fteqq.), [Mr. Skeat points 
out that the standard Malay name is 
gambiry of which the origin is un- 
certain, but that the English word is 
clearly derived from it.] 

GIANDA, s. This is the H. name 
for a rhinoceros, gainday genda from 
Skt. ganda (mving also gandakay gand- 
diigUy gajenara). The note on the 
passage in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. 
editor is a marvel in the way of error. 
The following is from a story of Correa 
about a battle between “ Bober Mirzi^” 
(i.e. Sultan Baber) and a certain King 
“Cacaiidar” (Sikandar?), in which 1 
have been unable to trace even what 
events it misrepresents. But it keeps 
Fernan Mendez Pinto in countenance, 
as regards the latter’s statement alx)Ut 
the advance of the King of the Tartars 
apiinst Peking with fourscore thousand 
rliiiioceroses I 

“The King CaCandar divided his anny 
into five battles well arrayed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 foot, and in 
front ‘of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on their backs castles with archers and 
musketeers. And in front of the elephants 
80 rhinoceroses (gandas), like that which 
went to Portugal, and which they call 
hickd (?) ; these on the horn which they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
! iron weapons with which they fou^t very 
I stoutly . . , and the Mogors with their 
i arrows made a great discharge, ^wounding 
! many of the elephants and the gandaa, 
which as they felt the arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking up the battles. , . CWstf, 
iii. 673-574. 

1616.— “The King (of Guzeint) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal beoause 
they told him that he would be pleased ta 
j see her.” — Barhosay 68* 

I 1553.— “And in return for many Hoh 
presents which this Diogo Fernandez oar* 
ried to the King, and besides others which 
the King sent to Affonso Albdquerque, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
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Nature has created after the elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter . . » which 
the natives of the land of Cambaya, whence 
this one came, call Qanda, and the Greeks 
and Latins Bhinoceros. And Alfonso d’Albo- 
queit^ue sent this to the King Don Manuel, 
and it came to this Kingdom, and it was 
afterwards lost on its way to Rome, when 
the King sent it as a present to the Pope.” — 
JBarros, Dec. II. liv. x. cap. 1. [Also see 
d'Alboqiurqvje, Hak. Soc. iv. 104 8eq,\ 

GANTON, s. This is iiieiitioned 
by some old voyagers as a weight or 
measure by which pepper w^as sold in 
the Malay Archipelago. It is presum- 
ably Malay defined 1 )y Crawfurd 

as “a dry nie^isiire, equal to about a 
gallon.” [Klinkert has: ^^gantang^ a 
measure of capacity 5 katis among the 
Malays ; also a gold weight, formerly 
6 suku, but later 1 hmigkal, or 8 sukuJ* 
Gantang-gantang is ‘ cartridge-case.*] 

1554. — “Also a candy of Goa, answers to 
140 gamtas, equivalent to 16 parouts^ 30 
mediaas at 42 medidiis to the paraa." — A. 
Nunes, 39. 

[1615.—“. . . 1000 mntans of pepper.” 
— Foster, Letteri, iii. 168,] 

,, “I sent to borow 4 or five gantas 
W oyle of Yasemon Dono. . . . But he 
returned answer he had non, when 1 know, 
to the contrary, he bought a parcoll out of 
my handos the other day.” — Cocks' s JJianf, 
i. 6. 

GANZA, s. The name given by old 1 
travellers to the rnetal which in former 
days constituted the inferior currency 
of Pegu. According to some it was 
lead ; others call it a mixt mebil. Lead 
ill rude lumps is still used in the bazars 
of Burma for small purchase.s. (Yule, 
Mission to Am, 259.) The word is 
evidently "Skt. kama, ‘bell -metal,’ 
whence Malay gangsa, wdiich last is 
probably the word which travellers 
picked up. 

1654. — “In this Kingdom of Pegu there 
is no coined money, and what they use 
commohly consists of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of service, made of a metal 
like froMeyra (?), broken in pieces ; and 
this IS called gam^. . . A. Nwnss, 38. 

,, “. . . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Gaxusa. ; phe ^ vjn metallo di che fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di rame e di piombo mes- 
colatiinsieme /' — Cesare Federid, in Hamusio, 
iii. 394r» 

c. 1667. — “The current money that is in 
this Citie, and throughout all this kingdom, 
is Galled GantMi or Gansa* which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the kmc, but every man may stampe it 
wfl. . . ."-Caaor Fttdmck, E.f., in 
I’vrOuu, in. 1717-18, 


1726. — “Rough Peguan Gans (a bras.s 

mixt with lead)f , . . — Vhor. 34. 

1727. — “ Plenty of Ganse or Lead, which 
passeth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
Moriey.” — A, HamiUon, ii. 41 ; [ed. 1744, 
ii. 40]. 

GABCE, s. A cubic measure for 
rice, &c., in use on the Madras coast, 
as u.sual varying much in value. 
Buchanan (infra) treats it as a weight. 
The word is Tel. gdrisa, gdrise, Clan. 
garasi, Tam. karimi. [In (.Ihingleput 
salt is weighed by the ^aree of 124 
maunds, or nearly 5T52 tons (Crole, 
Man. 58) ; in Salem, 400 Markals (see 
MERCALL)are 185*2 cubic feet, or 18 
quarters English (Le Fanu, Man. ii. 
329) ; in Malabar, 120 Paras of 25 
Macleod seers, or 10,800 lbs. (Logan, 
Man. ii. clxxix.). As a superficial 
nuiasure in the N. Circars, it- is the 
area which w'ill ])rodiice one Gnrce of 
grain.] 

[1684-5.- “A Generali to Gonimeer of this 
day date onordring them to provide 200 
gars of .salt. . . .” — Privgh, Piorg Fl. St. 
(jfeo. 1st ser. iv. 40, who notes that a .still 
earlier use of the word will be found in 
Notes ami Exts. i. 97. ] 

1752. — “Grain Measures. 

1 Measure weigh.s about 26 lb. 1 o/.. avd, 

8 Do. is 1 Mcrc4A.l 21 ,, ,, 

3200 Do, is 400 do., or 

1 Garse 8400 ,, ,, ” 

Ii rooks, Weights and Mcasares, &c., p, 6. 

1759. — “. . . a garce of rice. . . .” — In 
Dairymple, Or. Rep. i. 120. 

1784. — “The day that advice mis re- 
ceived . . . (of peace with Tii>poo) at 
Madra.s, the price of rice fell there from 
115 to 80 pagodas the garce.” — In Seton- 
Karr, i. 13. 

1807.— “The pro]>er native weighfe used 
in the Oompany’s Jaghiro are as follows: 
10 Vara hun (Paj^odas)- 1 Poiam, 40 Polams 
=1 Vimy, 8 ^ isay {Veea)--1 Manungu, 
20 Manmgus (Maunds)--! Barimys, 20 
Harmgs (Candies) -~1 (lursay, ca“ 

English Garse. The 1 Wa hun or £ 
weighs 52^ grains, therefore th_ „ . 

nearly three pounds avoirdupois (see VXlftS) ; 
and the Garse is nearly 1265 lbs .” — }>\ 
JiuchuVran, Mysore, &c., i. 6. 

By this calculation, the Garse should bo 
9600 lbs. instead of 1265 as printed. 

GAEDEE, s. A name sometimes 

f iven, in 18th century, to native soldiers 
isciidined in European fashion, Le. 
sepoys (q.v.). The Indian Voeahu^ 
lary (1788) »ves: “Gardes— a tribe 
inhabiting the provinces of Biiappre, 
&c,, esteemed good foot soldiers.*' TI 10 
word may be only a corruption 'of 
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* guard,* but probably the origin 
assigned in the second quotation may 
be well founded ; ‘ Guard * may have 
shaped the corruption of Gharhi. The 
old Bengal 2 ?gpoys were commonly 
known in the N.W. as Purhias or 
Easterns (see FOORUB). [Women in 
the Amazon corps at Hyderabad 
(Deccan), known as the Zafar Paltan, 
or ‘Victorious Battalion,’ were called 
gardunee {Gardanl), the feminine 
form of Gar ad or Guard.'] 

1762. — “ A dpoffre who commanded the 
Tolingas and Oaxdees . . . asked the horse- 
man whom the horse l)elongod to '( Natiee 
Letter, in Van Sittart, i. 141. 

1786.—“. . . origimilly they (Sipahis) 
wore commanded by Arabians, or those of 
their descendants born in the (’annra and 
('Oncan or Western parts of India, where 
those foreigners style themselves iiharht^s 
or Western. Moreover these corps were 
conq)osod mostly of Arabs, Negroes, and 
Habissinian-s, all of which bear upon that 
coast the sfirae name of (Hmrln. ... In time 
the word Uharhi was corrupted by both the 
French and Indians ink) that of Gardi, 
which ia now the general name of Sipahies 
all over India .save Bengal . . . where they 
are stiled Talin(jae."~~'SoiQ by Transl. of 
Mutatpirrin, ii. 93. ‘ 

{ 18ir». — “The women conii>osing them are 
Ie<l Gaxduuees, a corru|dion of our word 
Guard," — Hlacher, Mem. of the Operations in 
India in 1817-19, p. 213 note.J 

GAEDENS, GARDEN-HOUSE, s. 

In the 18tb century suburban vilhis at 
Madras and Calcutta were so called. 
‘Garden He^ich’ below Fort William 
took its name from the.se. 

1682.— “Early in the morning I was met 
by Mr. Littleton and most of the Factt)ry, 
near Hugly, and about 9 or 10 o’clock by 
Mr. Vincent near the Dutch Garden, who 
came attended by sevorall Boats and Budge- 
rows guarded by 35 Firelocks, and about 50 
Riishpoots and Peons well armed.”— 
iJiary, July 24 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

1685.— “The whole (’ouncil . . . came 
to attend the Frosiiient at the garden- 
hOttSO. . . " — Prinffte, Diary, Fort Nt Geo. 
lat aer. iv. 115 ; in U^ieeler, i, 139. 

1747. — “In case of an Attick at the 
Gardon House, if by a superior Force they 
should be obligM to retire, according to the 
others and send a Horseman before them to 
advise of the Approach. . . of 

Cfmncil of War at Fort AV. David, in Itidia 
Office MS. Records. 

,1758.-— “The guard of the redoubt re- 
treated before them to the garden-house." 
ii. 803. 

„ « Mahomed laoof . . . rod© with a 

of horse as far aa Maakelyne’s 
Hi. 426. 


1772.— “The place of my residence at 
present is a garden-house of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moor.shedabad.” 
— Teignmouth, Mem. i. 34. 

1782. — “A body of Hyder’s horse were at 
St. Thomas’s Mount on the 29th ult. and 
Gen. Munro and Mr. Brodie with groat 
difficulty escaped from the General’s Gar- 
dens. 3Tiey were pursued by Ilyder’s horse 
within a mile of the Black Town.”— //idm 
Gazette, May 11. 

1809. — “The gentlemen of the settlement 
live entirely in their garden-houses, as they 
very projierly call them.” — Ld. Valentni, 
i. 389. 

1810. — . Rural retreats called Garden- 
houses.”— iri7/m»w«/c, r. M. i: 137. 

1873. — “ To let, or for sale, Serle’s Gardens 
at Adyar. — For jmrticulars apply,” &c. — 
Madras Mail, .Inly 3. 

GARRY, GHARRY, s. H. gdrl, a 
cart or carriage. The word is used by 
Anglo-Indians, at least on the Benffiil 
side, in both senses. Frequently Uie 
species is discriminated by a distinc- 
tive prefix, as palkee-garry (palankin 
carriagt‘), sej-garry (chaise), reUgamj 
(railway carriage), &c. [The moderu 
dawk-gcury was in its original foriif 
calh'd the “ Kipiirobil Carnage,” from 
the four wheels l>eing of equal dimen- 
sions. The design is said to have been 
suggested by Lord Kllenborough. (See 
the account and drawing in Grant, 
Rural Life in Bengal, 3 5#?^.).] 

1810. — “The common g’horry ... is 
rarely, if ever, kept by any European, but 
may be seen plying for hire in various parts 
of Galcutta.” — Wittiarnson, V. M. i. 329. 

1811. — The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vyns’s engravings as a two- wheeled ratfi, 
see RUT] {i.e. the primitive native carriage, 
)uilt like a light hackery) with two ponies. 

1866. — “My husband was to have met us 
with a two-hor.se gharee.”—7Vcrr/yaa, Dawk 
Hungaloir, .384: 

[1892.— “The brilm gftri, brougham; the 
fitton gftzi, phaeton or barouche ; the vdgnlt, 
waggonette, are now built in most large 
towns. . . . The vrignlt seems Hk^" to be 
the carriage of the future, becatfK of its 
capacity.” — R, Kipling, Beast and Man %n 
India, 193.] 

GAUM, GONG, s. A village, H. 

gdon, from Skt. grdnia. 

1519. — “ Th every one of the said villages, 
which they call guftoos.” — Goa Proclam. iu 
Arch, Port. Orient,, fasc. 5, 38, 

Odonwdr occurs in the same voL (p. 75), 
under the forms panoare and gmneare, for 
the village heads in Port. India* 
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OAUBIAN, a(]J. This is a eon- 
venient name whicn has been adopted 
of late years as a generic name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
ix. those which are radically sprung 
from, or cognate to, the Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. E. L. Bran- 
dreth) was given by Prof. Hoernle ; 
but it is in fact an adoption and adap- 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
colloquial languages of (civilised) India 
into the 6 Gauras and 5 Drdviras [see 
DEAVIDIAN]. The Gauras of the 
Pundits apT>ear to be (1) Bengalee 
{Bangdll) which is the proper language 
of Gauda^ or Northern Bengal, from 
which the name is taken (see 
GOUB c.), (2) Oriya, the language of 
Orissa, (3) Hindi, (4) Panjabi, (5) 
Sindhi ; their Drdxnra languages are 
fl) Telinga, (2) Kitiiatnka (CJanarese), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Qurjara (Gujarati), 
(5) Dravira (Tamil). But of these 
last (3) and (4) are really to be classed 
with the Gaurian group, so that the 
latter is to be considered as embracing 
7 jirincipal languages. Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, and the languages or dia- 
lects of Assam, of Nepaul, and some 
others, have also been added to the list 
of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies between 
the changes in grammar and phonology 
from Sanskrit in passing into those 
Gaurian languages, and the changes of 
Latin in passing into the Romance 
languages, analogies extending into 
minute details, have been treated by 
several scholars ; and a very interest- 
ing view of the subject is given by 
Mr. Brandreth in vols. xi. and xii. of 
the N.S. 

GAUTAMA, n.p. The surname,* 
according to Buddhist legend, of the 
Bakya tribe from which the Buddha 
^kya Muni sprang. It is a derivative 
from GiMmaj a name of “ one of the 
ancient vedic bard-families” {Olden- 
herg). It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The SommonoL-codom 
of many bid narratives represents the 
Pali form of S^ramam Gautama^ “ The 
Ascetic Gautama,” 

1546.— I will pass by them of the sect 
of (^oxneiH, who spend their whole life in 
c^ng day and night on those mountains, 
vbdomaiii, Qodomem, and dbsist not from 


it until they fall- down star^ dead to the 
ground.” — 3/. Pinto, in C^an, p. 222, 

c. 1590.— Seo under GodaVery passage 
from Ain, where Gotam occurs. 

1686.— “J’ai cm devoir mpliquer toutes 
ces choses avant que do parWr do ^^tmnono- 
khodom (c’est aiiisi que los.Siamois appel- 
lent le Dieu qu’ils adorent h present;.” — 
Voy, dt* Skim, JJes J*ere^ Jesintps, Paris, 
1686, p. 397. 

1687-88. — “Now tho’ they say that several 
have attained to this Felicity {Nirpnpan, i,e. 
Nirvana) . . . yet they honour only one 
alone, whom they esteem to have surpassed 
all the rest in Vertuc. They call him 
.SV)ao«o?ar-Codom ; and they siiy that Codom 
was his Name, and that Sommoiia signifies 
in the Hahe Tongne a TaUipoin of tho 
Woods.” — Hint, iif Siam, by Jjr 

Laahoyp. E.T. i. 130. 

[1727. . . inferior (Jods, such as 

Sitmma Cuddom. . . /’-A. Hamilton, ed, 
1711, ii. 51. 1 

1782.— “bes Fep^ouins et les Bahmans. . . . 
Quant h lours Dieiix, ils en cornptent sep# 
principaux. . . . ('e]»eiidiint ils n’en adorent 
qn’un senl, (ju’ils appellent Godeman. ...” 
— Sounerat, ii. 299. 

1800.— “ Gotma, or Goutum, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more eastern parts, is 
said to have boon a philosopher ... he 
taught in the Indian schools, tho heterodox' 
religion and philosophy of B(x>dh. The 
image that represents lloodh is called Gau- 
tama, or Goutum. . . Nywcif, Knibassif, 
299. 

1828. The titles or sy nonymes of Buddha, 
as they were given to me, are as follow : 
“Kotamo . , . ♦SV/au?w-kotamo, 

agreeal)ly to tho interpretation given me, 
moans in the Pali language, the priest 
Gautama.”— eVaa^arrf, Kmh. to Siam, p, 
367. 

GAVEE, s. Topsail, Nautical 
jargon from Port, gavm, the top, 
(Roebuck). 

GAVIAL, 8. This is a name 
adopted by zoologists for one of the 
alligators of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Gavialis gangeticus.^ &c. 
It is the less dangerous of the Gangetic 
saurians, with long, slender, sub- 
cylindrical jaws expanding into a 
protuberance at the muzzle. The 
name must have originated in some 
error, probably a clerical one, for the 
true word is Hfhd. ghariydl^ and gayial 
is nothing. The term (aariydll) is used 
by Balier (p. 410), where the trails'^ 
lator’s note says ; ** The geriaU is 
the round-mouthed crocodile,” words 
which seem to indicate the 
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{see MTJGGtJR) {Crocodihis biporcatiLs) 
not the ghariydL 

c, J809. — “In the Brohmoputro as well 
as in the Ganges there are two kinds of 
crocodile, which j^Goyalpara are ^oth called 
Kumir ; but eacirnas a specific name. The 
Orocodilm GangeMcus is called Qhoriyal, and 
the other is called Bonpeha.*'--- Jiuchumin's 
Jtiingpoorf in JCatteni /«(//(«, iii. 581-2. 

OAZAT, s. This is domestic Hind, 
for ‘dessert.* (Panjah N. d* Q. ii. 184). 

GECKO, s. A kind of house lizard. 
The word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
\ise ; it is a naturalist’s word ; and 
also is French. It was no doubt 
originally an onomatopoeia from the 
creature’s reiterated ut terance. Marcel 
Devic says the word is adopted from 
Malay gekok [gekoq]. This we do not 
find in Crawfurd, who lias tdk^y td.ke% 
and gokff, all evidently attempts to 
r^resent the utterance. In Ihirma 
the saline, or a kindred lizard, is called 
iokfe, in like imibatitin. 

1631. — Bontiua seems to identify this 
lizard with the Guana (q.v.), and says its 
bite is so venomous as to be fa til unless the 
part bo iimnediately cut out, or cauterized, 
l^is is no doubt a fable, “ Nostratis ipsum 
animal apjwsito vocabiilo gecco vixjant ; 
<juippo non secus ac CotTt/x apud nos suum 
eantum iterat, etiam gi’cko aasiduo souat, 
prius edito stridoro mialera Picus emittit.” 
— Lib. V. cap. 6, p. 5?. 

1711. — “ Chacoos, as Cuckoos receive their 
Names from the Noise they make. . . . 
They are much like lizards, but larger. ’Tis 
aaid their Dung is so venomous,” &c. — 
Lockij^r, 84. 

1727. — “They have one dangerous little 
Animal called a Jackoa, in shape almost 
like a Lkard. It is very malicious , . , and 
wherever the Liquor liglits on an Animal 
Body, it presently cankers the Flesh,” — 
A, Hamilton, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii, 136 j. 

This is still a common belief. (See 

BXSGOBEA). 

1888. — “This was one of thwe little house 
lizards called geckos, which have pellets at 
the ends of their toes. They are not re- 
pulsive brutes like the garden lizard, and T 
Am al^ys on good terms with thorn. They 
have full liberty to make use of my house, 
for which they seem grateful, and say chuck, 
chuck, chuck .” — Trwea on My Frontier, 38. 

GENTOO^ s. and adj. This word 
is a corruption of the Portuguese 
GmM^y ‘a ^ntile* or heathen, which 
thejr a|>pliea to the Hindus in contra- 
distinction to the Moroa or * Moors,* i.«. 
Mahom^edans* [See MOOR.] Both 


terms are now obsolete among English 
people, except perhaps that Gentoo still 
lingers at Madras in the sense b; for 
the terms Gentio and Gentoo were 
applied in two senses : 

a. To the Hindus generally. 

b. To the Telugu-speaking Hindiis 
of the Peninsula specially, and to their 
language. 

The reason why the term became 
thus specifically aymlied to the Telugu 
]>eo))le is probably because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, the Telugu 
monarchv of Vijayaiuigara, or Bija- 
nagar (see BISNAGAR, NARSINGA) was 
dominant over great part of the Penin- 
sula. Tlu‘ officials were chiefly of 
Telugu race, and thus the people of 
tins race, as the most important section 
of the Hindus, were var, excellence the 
(tentilea, and their laiiguage the Gentile 
language. Besides these two sjHicific 
seiise.s, Gentio was sometimes used for 
heathen iii general. Tims in F. M. 
Pinto: “A very famous Corsair who 
was cnlle<l Hinimilau, a Cliinese by 
nation, and who from a Gentio as lie 
was, had a little time since turned 
Moor. . . .’’—Ch. L. 

a.— 

1548.— “The Iie(igli)»o& of this territory 
s|)end so largely, and give such great alms 
at the cost of your Highness’s administration 
that it disposes of a good part of the funds. 
... I holiovo indeed they do all this in real 
zeal and sincerity . . . but I think it might 
be reduced a half, and all for the better ; 
for there are some of them who often try to 
make Christian.s by force, and worry the 
GentoOB to such a degree that it 

drives the jK)pulation away .” — Simao Boielho 
Girtas, 35. 

1563.—“. . . Among the Oentilea (Gen- 
tioa) Kao is ns much as to say ‘King.’” — 
Garcia, f . 356. 

,, “This ambeigris is not so highly 
valued among the M^rs, but it is highly 
prized among the Gentiles. f. 14, 

1582.—“ A gentile . . . whose n(^e was 
Canaca.”— trans. by N. L., f. 31. 

1588. — In a letter of this year to the 
Viceroy, the King (Philip ll.) says he 
“understands the GentiOB are much the 
best persons to whom to farm the aifandegas 
(customs, Ac.), paying well and regularly, 
and it does not seem contrary to canon-law 
to farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.” — In ArcL Port Orient, fasc. 
3, 136. 

o. 1610.— “Ils (les Portugais) exeroent 
ordinairement de semblables oruautea lore 
qu’ils sortent en tronppe le long dea oost^ 
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bnuslans et saccageans cos pauures Gentils 
qiii tie desirent que leur bonne grace, et leur 
xnais ils n’en out pas plus de piti^ 
pour cela.” — Moct/uet^ 349. 

1630.—** . . . which Oentiles are of two 
sorts . . . 6rst the purer Gentiles ... or 
else the ^impure or vneleane Gentiles . . . 
such are the husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the Coulees.'' — H. Lonl, 
Display y &c., 85. 

1673. — “The finest Dames of the Gentues 
disdained not to carry Water on their 
Heads.”— Fr i/fir, 116. { 

I) ** Gentues, the Portuguese idiom for j 
GesitileSy are the Aborigines. ” — Ibid. 27. \ 

1679. — In Fort 8t, Geo. Cons, of 29th 
January, the Black Town of Madras is 
called “the Gentue Town .” — Notes atid Uxts.y 
No. ii. 3. 

1682. — “This morning a Gentoo sent by 
Bulchund, Governour of Tlugly and Cassum- 
bazar, made complaint to me that Mr. 
Charnock did .shamefully — to y‘* great 
scandal of our Nation — keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which he has had 
these 19 years .” — Hedyesy Diary y Dec. 1. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 52]. 

1683. — “The ceremony used by these 
Gentu’s in their aieknesso is very strange ; 
they bring y* sick person . . . to y« brink© 
of y« River Ganges, on a Cott. . . ." — Ibid. 
May 10 ; [Hak. 8oc. i. 86]. 

In Stevens’s Trans, of Faria y Sousa (1695) 
the Hindus are still called (J entiles. And it 
would seem that the Engli.sh form Gentoo 
did not c<jme into general u.se till late in the 
17th century. 

1767. — ** In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countroy you must at lea.st 
have a Smattering of the Lai^uage. . . . 
I'he original Language of this Countrey (or 
^t least the earlie-st wo know of) is the 
oengala or Gentoo ; this is commonly 
spoken in all parts of the Countrey. But 
the politest Language is the Moors or 
and Persian.” — MS. Letier of 
James Renndl. 

1772, — ** It is customary wdth the Gentoos, 
as soon as they have acquired a moderate 
fortune, to dig a poxidi."—Teignmouthy Mem. 
i. 36. 

1774, When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who are Gentoos, came on 
board in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.”— V. to N. Guineay 169. 

1776.r-**A Code of Gentoo Laws or 
Ordinations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from the original written 
in the Shanskrit lianguage. London, 
Printed in the Year 1776.” — (Title of Work 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed.) 

1778.-** ‘The peculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affection to bu.si- 
ness, and the peculiar cheapness of all 
prodtUctions either of commerce or of neces- 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, i 
and complicated system of accounts which 
exist in the universe. Onjw, ii. 7 (Reprint). I 


1781. — “They (Syrian Christians of Tra- 
vancore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala.”— 
GihhoUy cb. xlvii. 

1784. — “Captain Franciq. Swain Ward, of 
the Madras Establishment, whose painting* 
and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, Ac., 
are well known.” — In Seton-Karvy i. 31. 

1785. — *‘I found this lar^e concourse (at 
Chandernagore) of people were gathered 
to see a GentOO w'omau burn herself with 
her husband.” — Ibid. i. 90. 

,, “The original inhabitants of India are 
called Gentoos.”— ( WarrioL'’« Life of CUvSy 

i. 122. 

1803. — ^'‘Peregrine. 0 mine is an accom- 
modating iKilate, hostess. I have swallowed 
burgundy with the French, hollands with 
the Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, sloe- juice 
with an Englishman, and ^water with a 
simi>lo Gentoo.”— Cb/maa/i John Bully i. 
sc. 1. 

1807.—“ 1 was not prepared for the entire 
nakedness of the GentOO inhabitants.” — 
Lord M into in Jndiay 17. 4 

b.- 

1648. — “The Heathen w’ho inhabit the 
kingdom of Gofeonduy and are spread all 
over India, aro called Jentives.” — Van 
Tm.'tty 59. 

1673.— ** Their Language they call gene- 
rally Gentu . . . the peculiar Name of their 
Speech is Tdinga."-- Fryer , 33. 

3674. — “.50 Pagodas gratuity to John 
Thomas ordered for g(K>d progress in the 
Gentu tongue, both speaking and writing.” 
— Fort St. Geo. Cons.y in Notes and Fxts. 
No. i. 32. 

[1683.—“ He hath the Gentue language.” 
— In Yu/f’, Hedges' Diary y Hak. Soc. 

ii. cclxxxiv.] 

1683. — “Thursday, 21st June. . . . 3be 
Hon. Company having .sent us a Iaw w’ith 
reference to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that the first be translated into Poriuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro- 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum.” — 
Madras Comultationy in Wheeler y i. 314. 

3719. — ‘‘ Bills of sale wrote in Gontoo on 
Cajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Register kept by the Town Conicoply for 
that purpose.”— 7///VL ii. 314. 

1726.— “The proper vernacular here (Gol- 
conda) is the Gentoos Umti^a) or TeL 
ingaas .” — Valenti jny Chjor. 37. 

1801.— “The Gentoo translation of the 
Regulations will answer for the Ceded 
Districts, for even . . . the most C^narine 
part of them understand Gentoo. ”^AfKnro, 
in Difey i. 321. 

1807.— “A Grammar of the Gentoo b^n- 
guage, as it is understood and spoken by 
the Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidency of Port 8t. 
George, many years resident in the Northern 
Circars. Madras. 1607.” 
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ISIT.—The third gmmmar of the Telugu 
language, published in this year, is called a 
* Grammar. ' 

1837. — “I mean to amuse mvself with 
learning Gentoo, and have brought a Moon* 
shee with me. Gentoo is the Janguage of 
this part of the country [Godavery deltal 
and one of the prettiest of all the dialects.^’ 
--•LeUers from Madras^ 189. 

QHAUT, s. Hind, glidt. 

a. A landing-place ; a path of 
descent to a river ; the place of a 
ferry, &c. Also a quay or tne like. 

b. A path of descent from a nioiin- 
tain ; a inoimtain pass ; and hence 

C., n.p. The mountain ranges ])arallel 
to the western and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which the alulU or 
passes lead from the tiihle-lands above 
down to the coast and lowlands. It 
is probable that foreigners hearing 
these tracts s]>oken of resi)e(^tively as 
die country above and the (country 
below the Ghats (see BALAGHATJT) 
weiti led to regard the word (xhdts as 
a proper name of the mounUin range 
itself, or (like De Barros below) as a 
word signifying ram/e. And this is 
in analogy witn many other crises of 
mount/ain nomenclature, where the 
name of» a pass has been transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where the 
word for ‘a pass’ has been mistaken 
for a word for * mountain range,’ The 
pioper sense of the word is well illus- 
strated from Sir A. Wellesley, under b. 

a. — 

1809,— “The dandys there took to their 
paddles, and keeping the beam to the 
current the whole way, contrived to land us 
at the destined gaut.^’ — Ld. Valmtia, i. 185. 

1824. — “It is really a very large place, 
and rises from the river in an ami)hitheatral 
form . . , with many very fine gb&ts 
descending to the water’s edge.” — neber^ 
i. 167. 

b. — 

c. 1315.—“ In 17 more days they arrived 
at Gurganw. During these 17 days the 
Gbits were passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen amongst the hills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible.” 
— Amir KhusrH^ in iii. 86. 

This passage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The 
G^t$ here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the 
yindhya and Sftfcpura hills. Compare 


the two following, in which * down tlie 
ghauts^ and ‘down the passes^ mean 
exactly the same thing, though to 
many people the former expression 
will suggest ‘down through a range 
of mountains called the Gnauts.’ 

1803. — “The enemy are down the ghauts 
in groat consternation .” — WelHngiont ii. 333, 
„ “ The enemy have fled northward, 

and are getting down the passes as fast as 
they can.” — M. Mphinstone, in I/^e by 
Cohhrmkf^ i. 71. 

1826. — “Though it was still raining, I 
walked up the Bohr Gh&t, four miles and a 
half, to Candaulah.”— ii. 1136, ed, 
1844. 'Phat is, up one of the Passes, from 
which Europeans called the mountains them- 
selves “the Ghauts.” 

The following passage indicates that 
the gre^at Sir Walter, with his usual 
sagacity, saw the true sense of the word 
in its geogra]>hical use, though misled 
hy books to attribu^ to the (so-called) 
‘Eastern Ghauts’ the character that 
belongs to the Western only. 

1827. — . . they approached the Ghauts, 
those tremendous mountain passes which 
descend from the table-land of Mysore, and 
through which the mighty streams that arise 
in the centre of the Intlian Peninsula find 
their way to the ocean.” — The Surgeon's 
Daitghhr^ ch. xiii. 

C.— 

li).53. — “ The most notable division which 
Nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which the natives, by a generic 
appellation, because it has no proper name, 
call Gate, which is as much as to say Sen'u.*' 
—JJe Bairos, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. vii. ^ 

1.561. — “'Phis Serra is called Gate.” — 
Correay LmdaSy ii. 2, 66. 

1.563. — “The Onneamy which is the land 
skirting the sea, up to a lofty range which 
they call Qu&te/'—Gama, f. Mb. 

1572.- 

“ Da terra os Naturaes Ihe chatoani Gate, 

Do pe do qual pequena quantidade 

Se estondo hfla fralda estreita, que com- 
bate 

Do mar a natural ferocidade. . . 

Crtm^, vii. 22. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ I'he country-people call this range the 

Ghaut, 

and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, , . , 

whose seaward -sloping coast-plain long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean's natural ferocity. * . . 

162p.— “We commenced then to amnd 
the mountain-(rangd) which the peoj^e of 
the oduntry call Gat, and which traverses 
in the middle the whole length of that part 
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of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa.” — 
— P. della Valle, ii. 32 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 222]. 

1673.— “Tlie Mountains here are one con- 
tinued ridge . . . and are all along called 
Oaot. ”—Prycr, 187. 

1685. — “ On les appelle, nwntagnes de 
Oatte, c'est oomme qui diroit mont^nea de 
montagnes, Oaxte en langue du pays ne 
signihant autre chose que montagno ” (quite 
wrong). — liibeyro, Ceytan, (Fr. Transl.), p. 4. 

1727. — “The great Kains and Dows that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
26 or 30 leagues up in the Country.” — A. 
Hamilton, i. 282 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 285]. 

1762. — “ All the South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye country) is level Land the Mould scarce 
so deep as in England. ... As you make 
use of every expedient to drain the water 
from your tilled ground, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only in the level grounds.” — MS. 
Jjetter of JameslienneJl, March 21. 

1826.— “The mountains are nearly the 
same height . . . with the average of Welsh 
mountains. ... In one respect, and only 
one, the Gh&tfl have the advantage,— their 
precipices are higher, and the outlines of the 
hills consequently bolder.” — Ifeher, ed. 1844, 
ii. 136. 

OHEE, R. Boiled butter ; the uni- 
versal medium of cookery throughout 
India, supplying the place occupied by 
oil in Soutnern Europe, atid more ; 
fthe samn of Aral)ia, the raugha^i of 
Persia]. The word is Hind. gM, Skt. 
ghrila. A short but explicit account 
of the mode of ])reparatioii will be 
found in the English Gydopasdia (Arts 
and Sciences), s.v. ; fana in fuller 
detail in lVatt,Econ. Diet, iii. 491 S€qq.\ 

c. 1590. — “ Most of them (Akbar’s ele- 
phants) get 5 s. (ers) of sugar, 4 s. of ghi, 
and half a man oi rice mixed with chillies, 
cloves, &c.” — Aln-i-Akharl, i. 130. 

167^*— **They will drink milk, and boil’d 
batter, which they call Ghe.” — Fryer, 33. 

1783. — “In most of the prisons [of Hyder 
* Ali] it was the custom to celebrate particular 
days, when the funds admitted, with the 
luxuiy of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial song. On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, * My wife has 
ta’en the gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored. ... It was reported to the 
Kelledar (see IffT^LABAR ) that the prisoners 
said and sung throughout the night of 
nothing but |^6e. . « . The Kelledar, 
certain that du^veries had been made re- 
garding his malversations in that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate their 
Bocreey by causing an abundant supp^ pf 
tms unacohstomed luxury to be thenceforth 
placed within the reach of their farthing 
HiM, fifcsfdUii, ii. 164. 


1785.—“ The revenues of the city of 
Dacca . . . amount annually to two kherore 
(see CBOBE), proceeding from the customs 
and duties levied on ghee.” — CarraccioU 
L, of Clive, i. 172. 

1817.— “The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared, in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee.” — Mill, 
Hist. i. 410. 

QHILZAI, n.p. One of the most 
famous of the tribes of Afghanistan, 
and ])robably the strongest, occupying 
the liigli plateau north of Kandahar,^ 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the Sulimani moun tains , 
and north to the Kabul River. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at tlie 
begiiniiiig of the 18th century, and for 
a time possessed the. throne of Ispahan. 
The following paragraph occurs in the 
article Afghanistan, in the 9th ed. 
of the Encyc. Britan., 1874 (i. 235), 
written by one of the authors of this 
book : — 

“It is remarkable that the old Arab 
geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
I place in the Ghilzai country ” H.e. the 
country now occupied by the Ghilzais, or 
nearly so) ‘‘a people called Khilijis, whom 
they call a tribe of Turks, to whom belonged 
a famous family of Delhi Kings. The pro- 
bability of the identity of the Khilijis and 
Ghilzais is obvious, and the questien touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans ; 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into.” 

Nor has the writer since ever been 
able to go into it. But whilst he ha,s 
never regarded the suggestion as more 
than a probable one, he has seen no 
reason to reject it. He may add that 
on starting the idea to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (to whom it seemed* new), 
a high authority on such a question, 
thougli he would not accept it, he made 
a candid remark to the effect that the 
Ghilzais had undoubtedly a very Turk- 
like aspect. A belief in this identity 
was, as we have recently noticed, enter- 
tained by the traveller Gharles Maason, 
as is shown in a passage quoted below. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his of 
Afghanistan (1880), [who (p. 100) refers 
the name to KhiluEi, a sworasman. 
The folk etymology of Be Guignes 
and B’Herbelot is Kail, ‘repos^* aiz^ 
‘hungry,* given to an officer by Ogouz 
^Khan, who delayed on the road to kill 
game for his sick wifej. 

All the accounts ox the Oh^kaia in- 
l^dicate great differences between Oma 
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jiiid the other tribes of Afghanistan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial as- 
similation of a Turk! tribe in the 
course of centuries to the Afghans 
who surround them, and the conse- 
<iuent assumption of a quasi-Afghan 
cenealogy. We do not find that 
Mr. Elphinstone makes any explicit 
reference to the question now before 
us. But two of tlie notes to his 
Hutory (6th ed. p. 322 and 384) seem 
to inaicate that it was in his mind. 
In the latter of tliese he says: “The 
Khiljis . . . though Turks by descent 
. . . had been so long settled among 
the Afghans that they had almost 
become identified with that j)eop]e ; 
but they probaidy mixed more with 
other natioiLs, or at least with their 
Tiirki brethren, and would be more 
civilized than the gemtrality of Afghan 
mountaineers.” The hjarned and emi- 
nently judicious William Erskine was 
^dso inclined to accept the identity of 
the two tribes, doiiljling (but ])erhaY)S 
needlessly) whether the Khiliji had 
been really of Turki rac e. We have 
not been able to meet with any trans- 
lated author who mentions both Khiliji 
.and Ghilzai. In the following uuoU- 
tions all tlie earlier refer to Khiliji, 
•and the later to Ghilzai. Attention 
may be called to the expressions in 
the quotation from Ziauddin Barm, 
as indicating some great difference 
between the Turk proper and the 
Khiliji even then. The language of 
Baber, again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate that by his time the Ghilzais 
were regarded as an Afghan clan. 

c. 940. — “Hajjaj had delegated 'Abdar- 
rahman ibn Mahommed ibn al-Asb’ath to 
Sijistan, Bost and Rukhilj (Arachosia) to 
make war on the Turk tribes diffused in 
those regions, and who are known as Ghuz 
and Khulj . . Afcw’wdi, v. 302. 

c. 960.—“ The Khalaj ia a Turki tribe, 
whilh in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies between India and the 
parts of Sijistan beyond the Ghur, They 
are a ^mstoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, their dress 
and their language.”— from />#* 
text, p. 245. 

c. 1080.— “The Afghans and Khiljis 
having submitted to him (Sabaktigin), he 
admitted thousands of them . . . into the 
ranks of his armies.”— A i-’CW., in JSlliot^,. 
it 24* 

c. U60.-“The Khilkhs (read Khllij) are 
P®ople of Turk race, who, from an early 
date invaded this country (Pftwar, on tbe» 


banks of the Helmand), and whose dwellings 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of Ghaur and of Western 
Sijistan. They possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry ; they 
all have the aspect of Turks, whether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their arms and manner of making 
war. They are pacific people, doing and 
thinking no evil .” — Zdrlsif i. 467. 

1289. — “At the same time Jai^lu-d dfn 
(Khilji), who was * Ariz-i-inamdlik (Muster- 
master-general), had gone to Bah^pilr, 
attended by a body of his relations and 
friends. Hero he held a muster and in- 
spection of the forces. Ho came of a race 
different from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence in them, nor would the Turks 
own him as belonging to the number of 
their friends. . . . The people high and 
low , . . were all troubled by the ambition 
of the KhiljiB, and were strongly opposed 
to Jalillu-d din’s obtaining the crown. , . . 
Sultan .Jalf£lu-d din Firoz Khilji ascended 
the throne in the . . . year 688 a.H. . . . 
The people of the city (of Delhi) had for 80 
years been governed by sovereigns of Turk 
extraction, and were averse to the succe.*’- 
sion of the KhiljU . . . they wore struck 
with admiration and amazement at seeing 
the Kluljis occupying the throne of the 
Turks, and wondered how the throne had 
passed from the one to the other.” — Zidinl- 
din Iktrniy in iii. 134-136. 

14th cent.— The continuator of Kashidud- 
din enumerates among the tribe.s occupying 
the country which we now call Afghanistan, 
(rhiiriSf IlmwiSf AV<;Mrfam, SejzUj Khilij, 
Baluch and Afghans. See Anyf/ce* et ExtraitSy 
xiv. 494. 

c. 1.507. — “I set out from Kifbul for the 
purpose of plundering and beating up the 
quarters of the Ghlljis ... a good farsang 
from the Ghilji camp, we observed a black- 
ness, which was either owing to the Ghiljfte 
being in motion, or to smoke. The young 
and inexperienced men of the army all set 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their horses, and at 
len^h checked their speed. When five or 
six thousand men set out on a pillaging 
jmrty, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
discipline. ... A minaret of skulls was 
erected of the heads of these Afghans.” — 
Bat>ery pp. 220-221 ; see also p. 225. 

[1753.—“ The Cligis knowing that his 
troops must pass ^ro’ their mountains, 
waited for them in the defiles, and succes- 
sively defeated several bodies of Mahommed ’s 
army.” — Hanm^y Hi»L Acc* iii. 24.] 

1842.— “The Ghilji tribes occupy the 
principal portion of the country hetween 
K4ndahdr and Ghazni. They are, more- 
over, the most numerous of the Afgbkn 
tribes, and if imited under a capable chief 
might . . . become the most powerful, , . . 
They are brave and warlike, but have a 
stemiiess of disposition amounting to ferocity. 
. . , Some of the inferior Goiljls are 190 
violent in their intercourse with strangers 
that they can scarcely be oonsidere^ iu tbe 
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light of human beings, while no language ' 
can describe the terrors of a transit through 
their country, or the indignities which have 
to be endured. . . . The Ghiljis, although 
considered, and calling themselves, Afghans, 
and moreover employing the Pashto, or 
Afghan dialect, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. 

“The name is evidently a modification 
or corruption of Khaljl or Khilaji, that of 
a great Turk! tribe mentioned by Sherifudin 
in his history of Taimitr. . . .—Vh. Mas- 
son, Nurr, oj various Journeys^ &c., ii. *204, 

206, 207. 

1854. — “The Ghfiri was succeeded by the 
KhUji dynasty; also said to be of iHirki 
extraction, but which seems rather to have 
been of Afghan race ; and it may ho doubted 
if they are not of the Ghilji Afghans.”— 
Erskinef JBdber and Ilumd^uny i. 404. 

1880. — “As a race the Ghilji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan . . . the great majority 
of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture carpets, felts, 
Ac., for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
are a remarkably fine race . . . but they 
are a very barbarous people, the i)astoral 
class especially, and in their wars exces- 
^ sively savage and vindictive. 

' “Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
trade between India and Afghanistan, and 
the Northern States of Central Asia, and 
have been so for many centuries.*' — RtJU'es of 
AfghanUtaUi by BelteiOj p. 103. 

GHOUL, 8. Ar. (jhul, P. gJiol, A 

f oblin, inirowra^ or man - devouring 
emon^ especially haunting wilder- 
nesses. 

c. 70. — “ In the deserts of Affricke yoe 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* appear- 
ing in the shape of men and women; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantasticall 
illusions.* by Ph, Salland^ vii. 2. 

c. 940. — “The Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the Ghftl and their trans- 
formations* . . . The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the Ghlll are ass's feet. . . . 
These Ghfll appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road ; the traveller taking 
them for son^e of their companions followed 
them, but the Ghiil led them astriw, and 
^used them to lose their way.”— 
hi. 314 seqq. (There is much more |fter 
the copious ana higgledy-piggledy Phnian 
fashion of this writer. ) * 

* There is no Justlfiestion for this word In the 


c. 1420.— “In exitu deserti . . . rem 
mirandam dicit contigisse. Nam cum oirciter 
mediam noctem quiescentes magno mur* 
mure strepi tuque audito suspicarenturomnes, 
Arabes praedones ad se spoliandos venire 
. . . vidorunt plurimas equitum tufmas 
tmnseuntium. . , . Plures qui id antea 
viderant, daemones (ghfUfl, no doubt) esse 
per desertiim vagaiites asseruore.’* — JAic, 
Covdiy in Poggioy iv. 

1814.— “ The Afghauns believe each of the 
numenuis solitudes in the mountains and 
desai’ts of their country to be inhabited by 
a lonely daemon, whom they call Ghoofee 
Benihaiui (the Goule or Spirit of the Waste) 
they represent him as a gigantic and fright- 
ful spectre (who devours any passenger 
whom chance may bring within bis haunte.” 
— Elphinstones Caubttl, ed. 1839, i. 291. 

[OHUREA, s. Hind, gharay Skt. 
gJmta. A water-))ot made of clay, of a 
spheroidal shape, known in S. India as 
the chatty. 

[1827. — . . . the Rajah sent*. . . 60' 
GurraJlB (earthen vessels holding a gallon) 
of sugar-candy and sweetmeats .” — Mundijy 
Pen and Pencil l^ketchesy 66.] 

GHUBRY, GURREE, s. Hind. 
gliari^ A clei)Hydra uy water- instru- 
ment for measuring time, consisting 
of a floating cuj) with a small hole in 
it, adjusted so tliat it fills and sinks 
in a fixed time ; also the gong hy 
which the time so indicated is struck. 
This latter is pro] )erl y glia riydl. Hence 
also a clock or watch ; also the 60th 
part of a day and night, equal there- 
fore to 24 minute.s, was in old Hindu 
custom the space of time indicated hy 
the clepsydra just mentioned, and was 
called a gliart. Ihit in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is (imployed fcA* ‘an 
hour/ [or some indefinite period of 
time]. The water-instrument is some- 
times Cfilled Pun-Ghurry (pangharl 
(masi jfdnl-gharl) ; also the 8un-dial, 
Dhoop - Ghurry {dhUpy ‘ sunshine * ) ;. 
the hour-glass, Ret-Gjmrxy (ref, rgdy 
‘ sjind '). V 

(Ancient).— “The magistrate, having em- 

loyed the first four Ghurries of the day in 

athing and praying, . . . shall sit upon 
the Judgment Seat.”— Code of the Gmtoo 
Laws (Halhedy 1776), 104. 

[1520.—“ Gheri.*' See under PUBUR. 

[c. 1590. — An elaborate account oi tbia 
method of measuring time will be found 
in AHy ed. JarreUf iii. 15 seg. 

[1616,— “ About a gtuury after, the rest of 
my company arrived with the money.”— 
Letters, iv. 843.] 
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of the Ar. jazdHl (see JUZAIL).] It is 
in use with Europeans in China also. 

1818, — “There is but one gun in the fort, 
but there is much and good sniping from 
matchlocks and gingals, and four Europeans 
have been wounded.” — Elphinistoney JUfe^ ii. 

1829. — “The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired their long gi^alls, which 
kill a mile off.” — Shrpp*s Mem. iii. 40. 

[1900.— “Gingals, or Jingals, are long 
tapering guns, six to fourteen feet in length, 
borne on the shoulders of two men and fired 
by a third. They have a stand, or tripod, 
reminding one of a telescope. . . — Mall, 

Things Chinese, 38.] 

GINGBLI, GINGELLY, &c. s. 

The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of Seaam um vndicum, v. orientale. 
There is a H. [not in Platts* Diet,] and 
Mahr. form jinjall, hut most prooably 
thi.s also is a trade name introduced by 
tlie Portuguese. The word appears to 
he Arabic al-julpildn, which was pro- 
nounced in Spain nl-jonjolin (Dozy and 
Eiigelmann, 146-7), whence Spanish 
idjonjoli, Italian giiufgiolino, zerzelino, 
&c., Port, girgelim, zirzelim, &c., Fr. 
jugeoUne, &c., in the Philippine Islands 
ajonjoli. The proper H. name is til. 
It is the (rifiaagoy of Dioscorides (ii. 121), 
and of Theophrfistus (Hist. Plant, i. 11). 
[See JViUt, Ecmt. Diet. VI. ii. 510 seqq.] 

1510. — “ Much grain grows here (at Zeila) 
. . . oil in great (][uantity, made not from 
olives, but from aerzalino.”— 86. 

1552. — “There is a great amount of ger- 
gelim.” — CastanJi4ila, 

[1554. — “. . . oil of Jergelim and quoqiio 
(Coco).” — Botelho, Tomho, 54.] 

1599.—“ . . . Oyle of Zezeline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very good to eato, 
or to fry fish withal.” — C. Frederick, ii. 358. 

1606. — “They performed certain anoint- 
ings of the whole body, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco-nut, or of gergelim.” — 
Goumi, f. 39. 

c. 1610.—“ I'achetay do ce poisson frit en 
rhuile de geneUn (petite semence comme 
nauete dont ils font huile) qui est de tres- 
mauvais goust.” — MocgvM, 232. 

[1638.— Mr. White way notes that “in a 
letter of Amra Rodriguez to the King, of 
Nov. 30 (India Office MSS. Book the 
Monssons, vol. iv,), he says: ‘Prom Maauli* 
l>atam to the furthest point of the Bay 
of Bengal runs the coast which we call that 
of Qergilim.' They got Gingeli thence, 1 
suppose.”] 

c. 1661.— “La gente pih bassa adopra un* 
altro olio di certo seme detto Telaellll, obe 

^ -- ^ mja gpeirie del di setamo, ed h alnoanto 

joJ, ‘a smvel « wall-piece* ; a word ay*marognolo ."— dd P. Oia. 

in iTftwenoe, Vbyu^ iXMM. * 


1633. — “First they take a great Pot of 
Water . . , and putting therein a little Pot 
(this lesser pot having a small hole in the 
bottome of it), the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which 
stroak maketh a very great sound ; this 
stroak or parcell of time they call a (/oome, 
the small Pot being full they call a Gree, 

8 grees make a Par, which Par (see 
P0HUB) is three hours by our accompt.” — 
ir. Bruton, in Uakl, v. 51. 

1709.— “Or un gari est une de leurs 
houres, mais qui est bien petite on comparai- 
son dos nfttres ; car elle n’est quo de vingt- 
nenf minutes ot environ (juarante-trois 
i?ccondes.”(?)— Edif, xi. ^3. 

1785. — “ We have fixed the Coss at 6,000 
Cuz, which distance must be travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghurry and a half. . . . 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate . . . you must flog the llurkdi'p/^s 
belonging to you.” — T'ippods Letters, 215. 

[1869. — Wallace describes an instrument 
of this kind in use on Inward a native vessel. 
“ I tested it with my watch and found that 
it hardly varied a minute from one hour to 
another, nor did the motion of the vessel 
have any effect uj:x)n it, as the w’ator in the 
bucket of course kept level.”— 11 
Malay Archip., ed. 18^, p. 314.] 

GINDY, s. The original of this 
word belong to the Dravidian tongues ; 
Malay al. kiydi; Tel. giudi; Tam. kin- 
ni, from v. kiyn, ‘to he hollow and 
the original meaning is a basin or pot, 
as opposed to a flat dish. In Malabar 
the word is applied to a vessel re- 
sembling a coflVe-t)ot without a handle, 
used to drink from. But in the Bombay 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian 
iisa^e, gindi means a tvash-hand basin 
of tinned copper, such as is in ooinmon 
use thiire (see under CHILLUMCHEE). 

1661.—“. . . guindiB of gold. . . 
Correa, Lendas, 11. i. 218. 

1682. — “After this the Capitaino Generali 
€»>mmanded to discharge theyr Bhipi^os, 
which were taken, in the whiche was hound 
store of rich Merchaundize, and amongst the 
san^ these peeces following : 

“Foure great Gujnides of silver. ...” 

Castafieda, by N. L., f. 106. 

1813.-—“ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or white copper.”— 

Or, Mm, ii. 397; [2nd ed. ii. 80; also i. 
388]. ^ 

1861,—'*, . . a tinned bason, called a 
,|^d«#. , . JJttTicn, Sevnde, or the Un^ 
happy Valley, i. 6. 

OWGAIiIi, JINJALLj a B.jan- 
M, ‘a swivel or wall-piece * ; a word o;| 
^uncertain origin, [It is a corruption' 
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1673.*^*'Dragmes de Soussamo ou graine 
do Oeemliiie.”— App. to Journal d*A7U, 
GalUmdy\, 206* 

1675.'— “Also much Oil of Semmos or 
Jujoline is there expressed, and exported 
thence.” — T, Heideuy Vervaerlyke Schipbreuky 
81. 

1726. — “ From Orixa are imported hither 
(Pulecat), with much profit, Paddy, also . . . 
OisgeU'Seed Oil. . . .” — ValeiUh'riy Chor, 

14. 

,, “An evil people, gold, a drum, a 
wild horse, an ill conditioned woman, sugar- 
cane, Gez^lim, a Bellale (or cultivator) 
without foresight — all these must be wrought 
sorely to make them of any good.” — Native 
Apophthegms translated in Valentijyi, v. 
{Oei/lon) 390. 

1727. — “The Men are bedaubed all over 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are con- 
tinually squirting gingerly Oyl at one 
another.” — A, Hamiltony i. 128; Fed. 1744, 
i. 130]. 

1807.— “The oil chiefiy used here, both 
for food and unguent, is that of SesainitrUy 
by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil.” 
— F. BuchanaUf Mysore^ &c. i. 8. 

1874.— “We know not the origin of the 
word Gingeli, which Box burgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use among 
Europeans ,” — Jlanbury A Fliickiger, 426. 

1876.-“Oils, JuijiU or Til. . . .”-2'«Wr 

of Custoins DutieSy imponed on Imports into 
B. Jndkiy up to 1876. 

• 1876. — “ There is good reason for believing 
that a considerable portion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground- 
nut, oil of India, for besides large exports, 
of both oils to Europe, several thousand 
tons of the sesamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantities, are exported annually 
from the south of India to France, where 
their oil is expressed, and finds its way into 
the market, as olive oiV—Snml. Rep(yrt on 
Supply ^ Drugs to India, by Dr. Paul, 
India Office, March, 1876. 


OmOEE, 8. The root of Zingiber 
offidnaky Roxb. We get this word 
from the Arabic zdnjahlly Sp. agengibre 
{al-zdnjaMl)^ Port, gi'ngibrey Latin 
zingibeTy Ital. zenzeroy gengiovoy and 
many other old forms. 

The Skt. name is sriHgaveray pro- 
fessedly connected with sringay ‘a 
horn,’ from the antler-like form of the 
root. But this is probably an intro- 
duced word sliaped by this imaginary 
etymolo^. Though ginger is culti- 
vated all over India, from the Hima- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 

* “ Khsede says ; ‘ Etiain in sylvls et dfisertis 
wpeantur ’ {Bort, MaZ, xi, 10). But I am not aware 
01 any botanist havina found It wild. I suspect 
that no one has looked for it”— iSir J, D, Boom, 


of that province (Malayalam) green 
ginger is called mchi and inchi-very froin 
tncKiy ‘root.* Inchi was prohahly in 
an earlier form of the language dnchi 
or chinchiy as we find it in Canarese 
still mntiy which is perhaps the true 
origin of the H. south for * dry ginger/ 
[more usually connected with Skt. 
sunthiy mnthy ‘ to dry H. 

It would appear tliat the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributea zanjabll or zmjahlly or 
ginger, to the coast of Zinj or Zanzi- 
bar ; for it would seem to be ginger 
wdiicli .stnue Arabic writers speak of 
as ‘the plant of Zinj.* Thus a poet 
(Uioted by Kazwini enumerates among 
tne products of India the shajr al-Zdnij 
or Arbor ZingitanOy along with shisham- 
w^ood, pepper, steel, ac. (see Gilde- 
meistery 218). And Abulfeda siiys also : 
“At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj” (Ueog. hy Reinnudy i. 257). In 
Marino Saiiudo’s map of the world 
also (c. 1320) we find a rubric connect- 
ing Zindber with Zinj. We do not 
indeed find ginger spoken of as a pro- 
duct of (uistern continental Africa, 
though Barbosa says a large quantity 
was produced in Madagascar, and 
Varthema siiys the like of the Coiuoi'o 
Islands. 


c. A.D. 65.— “Ginger [Ijiyyl^epts) is a 
special kind of plant produced for the most 
I>art in Troglodytic Arabia, where they use 
the green plant in many ways, as wo do rue 
{rriiyavop), boiling it and mixing it with 
drinks and stews. The roots are small, like 
those of cypcruSy whitish, and pep|3ory to 
the tiiste and smell. . . ."—iJioscorhles, ii. 
cap. 1 89. 

c. A.D. 70.— “This pepper of all kinds m 
mo.st biting and sharpo. . . . The blacke is 
more kindly and pleasant. . . . Many haVe 
taken Ginger (which some call Zimbipori 
and others Zin^beri) for the root of that 
tree ; but it is not so, although in tast it 
somewhat resembleth pepper. ... A pound 
of Gixiger is commonly sold at Rome for 6 
deniors. . . PZiay, by Fh, Hollaiidy 
xii. 7. 

c. 620-30.— “And therein shall they be 
given to drink a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zenjebil. . . TAe Komny 
ch. Ixxvi. (by Sal^. 

c. 940,— “Andalusia pc^esses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines. . . . They ex- 
port from it also saffron, and roots of git^ef 
(? a/'SanJatdl).”— i 367. 

1298.— “Good ginger teaiylbrt) also grows 
here (at CoilUjtn— see QyZLOH). and it is 
known by the same name of aftef 

the country, "—iifaivo Folo, Bk. HI. ch, 22* 
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0 . 1343.— ^^Qiei^ovo si ^ di piu roaniere, 
oioe belledi (see COUNTBT), e colomhino. e 
micehinOf e detti nomi portano per le oontraae, 
onde sono nati isjpesdaJimente u colambino e i) 
micchiTChf che primieramente il belledi nasce 
in molte contrade dell* India, e il colombino 
nasoe nel Isola del Coloml^ d* India, ed 
ha la scorza sua piana, e delicata, e cenerog> 
nola j e il micchino viene dalle contrade del 
Mecca . . . o ragiona che il bnono pengiovo 
dura buono 10 annif'* kc.—Pegolotti, in IJeila 
Becirmf iii. 361. 

c. 1420. — “His in recioniVms (Malabar) gin< 
giber oritur, quod MMi (see COUNTRY), 
et fieti* vulgo appellatur. Radices 
sunt arbonim duorum cubitorura altitudine, 
foliis magnis instar enulae (elecampane), 
duro cortice, voluti arundinum radices, quae 
fructum tegunt ; ex eis extrahitur gingil)er, 
quod immistum cineri, ad solenume ex- 
positum, triduo exsiccatur,” — N. vonti, in 
Poggw. 

1680. — In a list of drugs sold at Ormuz | 
we find Zenzeri da buli (presumably from i 

Dabul.) I 

,, mordaci 

,, Mecchini 

,, belcdi 

Zenzero conditoingiaga (preserved 
in Jaggery 
Jialfd) f. 54. 


GINGEBLY, s. A coin mentioned 
as passing in Arabian })orts by Milhimi 
(i. 87, 91). Its country and proper 
name are doubtful. [The following 
quotations show that Gingerlee or 
Ctergelin was a name for part, of the 
E. coast of India, and Mr. Whiteway 
(see GINQELI) conjectures that it Wiis 
so called because tlie oil w.is ])roduced 
tliere.I But this throws no light on 
the gold coin of Milburn. 

1680-81.—“ The form of the pass given to 
ships* and vessels, and Register of Ptissos 
given (18 in all), bound to Jafnapatara, 
ManilhL Mocha, Qingerlee, Tenasserim, 
^c ,’* — Fort Geo. Cons. Notes ami Mxts., 

App, No. iii. p. 47. 

1701. — The Carte Marhie depnis Suraite 
m8qu*au Detroit de Mafaca, par le R. Pfere 
P. P. Tachard, shows the coast tract between 
VesegapeUam and Jagrenuite as OergelixL 

1763, — “ Some authors give the Coast 
between the points of Devi and Gaudewori, 
the name of the Coast of Geimlin. The 
Portuguese give the name of to 

the plant which the Indians call from 
which they extract a kind of oil.”— Z)’.d » eille, 
134. 

[Mr. Pringle (Diarg Fqrt St. Geo. 1st sor. 
lii. 170) identifies the Gingerlg Pactoiy with 
Vka^patam. See also i. lOi ; ii. 99.] 


^ * Gem, Ar. “»of the hllla’* Neti Is also read 
probably for d'-BZy(aee DELY, MOUNT). 
The Sly ginger is mentioned BarboM (p. 2S0). 


GINGHAM, 8. A kind of stuff, 
defined in the Draper^s Dictiona/ry as 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
being woven. The Indian ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscure, and has 
been the subject of many suggestions. 
Though it has long passed into the 
English language, it i8„ on the whole 
most probable that, like chintz and 
calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, given by Littr^ from 
“ Guingtimp, ville de Bretagne, oil il y 
a des fabricpies de tissiis.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the EncycL 
Brifminica, 8th ed., which states, 
under the name of Guingamp, that 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ginghams, to which the town gives its 
name. [So also in 9th ed.] We may 
observe that the productions of Guin- 
gani]), and of the Cotes-du-Nord gener- 
ally, are of linen, a manufacture aating 
from the 15th century. If it could he 
shown that aingham was either origin- 
ally applied to linen fabrics, or that 
the word occurs before the Indian 
trade b^gan, we should be more will- 
ing to aamit the French etymology as 
])ossible. 

The Penny Cyclopaedia suggests a 
derivation from gmngois, ‘awrv.* “The 
variegated, st riped, and crossed patterns 
may nave suggested the name.” 

‘Civilis,’ a corre8])ondeiit of Notes 
and Queries (5 ser. ii. 366, iii. 30) 
assigns the word to an Indian term, 
gingham, a stuff which he alleges to be 
ill universal use by Hindu women, and 
a name which he constfintly found, 
when in judicial employment in 
I Upj>er India, to be used in inventories 
j of stolen pro])erty and the like. He 
mentions also that in Sir G, Wilkinson’s 
Egypt, the word is assi^ed to an 
Egyptian origin. The alleged Hind, 
word is unknown to us and to the dic- 
tionaries ; if used as ‘ Civilis * believes, 
it wiis almost certainly borrowed from 
the English term. 

It is likely enough that the word 
came from the Archipelago. Jansz^s 
Javanese Diet, gives ^^gingmng, a sorb 
of striped or chequered East Indian 
lijnwand,^^ the last word being applied 
to cotton as well as linen stuffs, equiva* 
lent to French toile. The verb gi^* 
gang in Javanese is given as meaning 
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‘ to separate, to co away,* but this seems 
to throw no light on the matter ; nor 
can we connect the name with that 
of a place on the northern coast of 
Sumatra, a little E. of Acheen, which 
we have seen written Ginglvam (see 
Bennetts s Wanderings^ ii. 5, 6 ; also El- 
more Directory to India and China SeaSy 
180x, pp. 63-64). This place appears 
prominently as Gingion in a chart by 
W. Herbert, 1752. Finally, Bluteaii 
gives the following “ Gningam. 
Bo in some parts of the kingdom 
(Porti^l) they call the excrement of 
the Silkworm, Bonnhids excrementum. 
Guing^. A certain stulf which is 
made in the territories of the Mogul. 
BeirameSy guingoens, Canequis, &c. 
(Godinhoy Viagam da India, 44)” 
Wilson gives kinda7i fis the Tamil 
equivalent of gingJuim, and perhaps 
intends to suggest that it is the original 
f)f this wor(i The Tamil Diet, gives 
“ kindan, a kind of coarse cotton cloth, 
striped or chequered.** [The Madras 
Gloss, gives Can. ginta, Tel. gintena, 
Tam. kin^n, with the meaning of 
“ double-ttread texture.** The N,E, D., 
following Scott, Malayan Words in 
English, 142 seg,, accepts the Javanese 
deration as given above : ‘‘ Malay 
ginggang ... a striped or checkered 
cotton fabric known to Europeans in 
the East as ^ gingham,^ As an adjec- 
tive, the word means, both in Malay 
and Javanese, where it seems to be 
original, ‘striped.* The full expres- 
sion is kdin ginggang, ‘striped cloth* 
(Grashuis), The Tamil ^kindan, a 
kind of coarse cotton cloth, striped or 
chemiered* (quoted in Yule), cannot 
be the source of the European forms, 
nor, I think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must be an ind^endeiit word, or a 
perversion of the Malayan term.** On 
the other hand, Prof. Ske^t rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the ground that 
“no one explains the spelling. The 
right explanation is simply that 
gingham is an old English spelling 
of Guingamp, See the account of the 
‘towne of Gyngham* in the Poston 
Letters, ed. Gairmer, iii. 357.” (8th ser. 
Notes and Qtteries, iv. 386.)] 

c. 1567.'-~Ce8are Federici says there were 
at Taoa many weavers who made “ ormesini 
e gingaai di lana e di bombaao **--j^ngham8 
of wool and cotton.— iii. Wv, 

1^.— “With these toils they got to 
Ami^n, and took possession of two islets 
whioh stood at the entrance, where they 


immediately found on the beaCh two saefes 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
ginghams {gumgOes) in it,”— Dc C&mk>, Dec« 
Tv. liv. iv. cap. lO. ^ 

1616. — “Captain Cock is of opinion that 
the ginghams, both white and brofme, 
which yow sent will prove a good com- , 
raodity in the Kinge of Shashmahis cuntry, ' 
who is a Kinge of oertaine of the *mc^ 
westermost ilandes of Japon . . . and hath 
conquered the ilandes called The Leques.” — 
Letter appd. to Cocks's Diary, ii. 272. 

1648. — “The principal names (of the 
stuffs) are these : Qamiguins, Baftas, Chelas 
(see PIECE-GOODS), Assamayiis {asnidnls t 
sky-blues), Madafoene, Jieronis (see BEIBlA- 
MEE), Tricandias, Chittes (see CHINTZ), 
Langans (see LUNGOOTY?), ToffochiUm 
{Tafsxla, a gold stuff from Mecca ; see 
ADATI, ALLEJA), Dotias (see DHOTY).”— 
Van Twist, 63. 

1726. — In a list of cloths at Pulicat : 

“ Oekepenle Ginggangs (Twilled ginghamsj 

Ditto Chialv7ies (sholoons?)” — Valeiitijn, 
Chor. 14. 

Also 

“Bore (?) Gingganes dried raa(l.”-r>v. 128. 

1770.— ' “Une centaine do balles de mon- 
choirs, de pagnes, et de guingans, d’un trhs 
beau rouge, que les Malabares fabrii^uent k 
(laffanapatam, oh ils sont dtablis depuis tri*s 
longtemps.” — liaijnal, liist. Philos., ii. 16, 
quoted by LiUrL 

1781.— “The trade of Port St, David^s 
consists in longclotlis of different colours, 
sallamporees, moroes, dimities, Ginghams, 
and succatoons.” — GannaUofi's L. of Clive, 
i. 5. [Mr. Whitoway points out that this is 
taken word for wora froui Jlaviiltmi, Nm 
Account (i. 356), who wrote 40 years before.] 

,, Sadras est renomra^ par ses guin- 
gans, ses toilea peintes ; et J*aiiacate par 
ses mouehoirs.” — iSotinerat, i. 41. 

1793.— “Even the gingham waistcoats,* 
which striped or plain have so long tstood 
their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.),”— 
Hugh Boyd, Indian Observer, 77. ^ 

1796. — “ Guinrani are cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain Imrks of trees.” — Fra Paolino, 
Viaggio, p, 35. 

GINGI, JINJEE, &c., mp. Properly 
Chenji, ^henji; and this from Tam. 
shingi, Skt. sringi, ‘a billH. A once 
celebrated bill-fortress in S. Arcot, 50 
[44] m. N.E. of Cuddalore, 35 m, N.W* 
from Pondicherry, and at one time the 
seat of a Mahratta principality. :It 
played an important part in the wat» 
of the first three-quarters of the 18th 
century, and was neld by the Ft^ch 
from 1750 to 1761. The pla^ is now 
etitirely deserted. 
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o. 1616. — ** And then they were to pubKsh 
A proolainatlon in Negapatam, that no one 
waa to trade at Tevenapatam, at Porto 
Novo, or at any other |X)rt of the Naik of 
Oilija, or of the King of Massulapatam, be> 
oatise these were declared enemies of the 
j^te, And all possible war should be made 
dh them for having received among them 
the Hollanders. , . — Bocarroy p. 619. 

1676. — “.^prove the treaty with the 
^Davm [see KHAN] of Chen^e.” — Letter from 
Court to Fort Bt. Oeo, In Notes and Kxis.^ 
No. i. 6. 

1680.— “Advice received . . . that San- 
togee, a younger brother of Sovagee's, had 
aeized upon Rougnaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
of ChexiRy Country, and put him in irons.” 
— No. iii. 44. 

1752. — “It consists of two towns, called 
the Great and Little Gingee. ... They 
jire both surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
circumference, which incloses the two towns, 
and five mountains of ragged rock, on the. 
summits of which are built ,5 strong forts. . . . 
The, place is inaccessible, except from the 
cast and south-east. . . . The place was 
well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by 160 Europeans, and sepoys 
and black j)eople in great numbers. . . .” — 
Cambridge^ Acoovat of the H’rrr, &c., 32-33. 


GINSENG, S. A medical root 
which has an extraordinary rei)utation 
in China as a restorative, and sells 
there at prices ranging from 6 to 400 
dollars an ounce, llie plant is Aralia 
Ginseng^ Bentli. (N.O. Araliacme), The 
second word represents tin* (.Tiinese 
name JSfiShin. In the literary .style 
the drug is called simply Shhi. And 
possibly JSriy or ‘Man,’ luus been pre- 
fixed on account of the forked radi.sh, 
man-like aspect of the root. European 
practitioners do not recognise its 
-alleged virtues. That which is most 
valued comes from Corea, but it grows 
also Mongolia and Manchuria. A 
kind much less esteemed, the root of 
Panaxquinquefoliumj L., is im]>ort-ed 
into China from America. A very 
closely-allied ^ant occuns in the 
Himalaya, A. rmtdo-Ginseng^ Benth. 
Qinseng is first mentiefned by Alv. 
Hemedo (Madrid, 1642). [See Ball, 
Thi^ Chinese, 268 seq,, where Dr, P. 
<8mitn seems to believe that it has some 
medicinal value.] 

a;IBAFFB,s. English, not Anglo- 
Ind^n. Fr. It. giraffa, Sp. and 
port.' girOffa, old &p. azorafa, and these 
from Ar. idrmrtXfts, a cameleopard. The 
Pera mmdpa, mtndpa, seems to be a 
|0rm curiously divergent of the some 


word, TMjrhaps nearer the original. 
The older Italians sometimes make 
giraffa into seraph. It is not impossible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
may be radically connected with giraffe. 
The oldest mention of the animal is 
in the Septiiagiiit version of Deut. xiv. 
6, where the w’ord zdinCtr, rendered in 
tlxe English Bible ‘chamois,’ is trans- 
lated Ka/xr}\o7rdpSa\if ; and SO also in 
the Vulgate camelopardalus, [probably 
the ‘wdfd goat’ of the Targums, not 
the giraffe {Kvcycl, Bihl, i. 722)]. We 
quote some other ancient notices of the 
animal, before the introduction of the 
w'ord before us : 

c. B.c. 20.— “The animals called cameXo' 
pards {KaiJ.7)\owapdd\€Ls) present a mixture 
of l>oth the animals comprehended in this 
appellation. In size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinctive form of the head and eyes. In 
the curvature of the back again they have 
sonje resemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and in the length of tail, they are 
like j)anthers.”— ii. 51. 

c. A.D. 20. — CnmeUeoi>ards {Kap.7j\oirap* 
are bred in these parts, but they do 
not in any respect resemble leopards, for 
their variegated skin is more like the 
streaked and spotted skin of fallow deer. 
The himier quarters are so very much lower 
than the fore quarters, that it seems as if the 
animal sat upon its rump. ... It is not, 
however, a wild animal, but rather like a 
domesticated beast ; for it shows no sign of 
a savage disposition.”-- Bk. XVI. iv. 
§ 18, E.T. by JIamilton and Falcons, 

c, A.D, 210. — Athonaeus, in the description 
which he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, be- 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
130 Ethiopic sheep, 20 of Eubosa, 12 white 
koloi, 26 Indian oxen, 8 Aothiopic, a huge 
white bear, 14 pirdales and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes. 3 arkeht^ one atmilopardaiu, 1 Kthi- 
opic Bhinocen)s.— Bk. V. cup. xxxii. 

c. A.D. 620. — 

pLOi KdKcira, voXOBpos Movaa 

Xiyeitt, 

puKrd tpOoiv $Tipu>v, dixhBeu KeKepacrpXya, 

<f>v\CLf 

wdpSaXiy aioXdvtoroy 6/uoO re 

KdpyfKov. 

* « * ♦ * , * ♦ 
Aeip^ ol rava^, <rriKrby difias, obara, j^aid, 
y/eiKby OvepBs Kdprj, doXtxol eitpia 

raptrdy 

KibXoty Fo^k tcra pXrpa, TthBes r' oh irdfurtiy 
bfidioi, 

dXX* ol irp6iT$€y (taenv dpslovet, i/crdnoi W 
iroWby 6Xif“6repoi," — k, t. X. 

Oppiani Cyntgetica, iii. 461 iegg, 

c. 880.-— “These also prenented gifts, 
among which besides other things a oertain 
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species of animal, of nature both extra- 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it wm 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its skin 
marked with flower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore- 
legs and chest were much higher in propor- 
tion than the other limbs. The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was like a swan’s throat in 
its elongation. The head wiis in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 
that of a Libyan ostrich. ... Its legs were 
not moved alternately, but by pairs, those 
on the right side being moved together, 
and those on the left together, first one 
side and then the other. . . . When this 
creature appeared the whole multitude was 
struck with astonishment, and its form 
suggesting a name, it got from the populace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised name of caynefo- 
pai'dalis/' — HeNodonuty Aethiopkay x. 27. 

c. 940. — “The mast common animal in 
those countries is the girafe (Zar&fa) . . . 
some consider its origin to be a variety 
of the camel ; others say it is owing to a 
union of the camel with the panther : others 
in short that it is a particular and distinct 
species, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed. . . . 
In Persian the giraffe is called Ushturgdo 
(‘camel-cow’). It used to be sent as a 
present from Nubia to the kings of Persia, 
as in later days it was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khalifs of the house of 
^Abbas, and to the Walis of Misr. . . . The 
origin of the giraffe has given rise to 
numerous discussions. It has been noticed 
that the panther of Nubia attains a great 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs,” &c., &c, — 
Mas^iidly iii. 3-5. 

c. 1253. — “Entre les autres joiaus quo il 
(le Vieil de la Montagne) envoia au Koy, li 
envoia un oliphant de cristal mout bien fait, 
et une beste que Ton appelle orafle, do 
cristal aussi .” — Joinmllcy ed. de Waillgy 250. 

1271. — “In the month of Jumada II. a 
female giraffe in the Castle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a youn^ one, which vvas 
nursed by a cow .” — Makrizi (by Qaatrevih'e)^ 
i. pt. 2, 106. 

1298.-- “Mais bien ont giraffes assez 
cmi naissent en lour pays .” — Marco Foloy 
Pavthier** ed., p. 701. 

1336.— “Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomine, in anterion parte multum 
elevatum, longissimum collum habens, ita 
ut de tecto dom\is communis altitudinis 
comedere pewsit. Retro ita demissum est 
ut dorsum ejus manu hominis tangi possit. 
Non est ferox animal, sed ad modum 
jumenti pacifleum, colore albo et rubeo 
pellem habens ordinatissime decoratam.”— 
de Boldentdcy 248-249. 

1384.— “Ora racoonteremo della gitaffia 
che beatia ella b. La giraffa h fatta quasi 
come lo strttp>lo, salvo che Timbusto suo non 
ha penne (* just like an ostrich, except that 


it has no feathers on its body * !) anidi ha 
lana branchissima . . . ella h veramente a 
vodere una cosa molto contraffatta .” — Simofie 
Sigolif V, al Monte Sinaiy 182. 

1404. — “When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ambassador, whom the Sultan of Babylon 
had sent to Timour Bey. . . . He had also- 
vrith him 6 rare birds and a beast called 
jomufa ...” (then follows a very good 
description ). — Clavijoy by Marlchamy pp.^ 

86-87. 

c. 1430. — “Item, I have also been in 
Lesser India, which is a fine Kingdom. The 
capital is called Dily. In this country are 
many elephants, and animals called siimasa. 
(for surnafu), which is like a stag, but is. a 
tall animal and has a long neck, 4 fathoms, 
in length or longer .” — Schiltbergery Hak, Soc, 

47. 

1471. — “After this was brought foortho 
a ginitfa, which they call Qimaffa, a beaste 
as long legged as a groat horse, or rather 
more ; but the hinder legges are halfo a 
foote shorter than the former,” &c. (The 
Italian in Jiamusio, ii. f. 102, has “vna 
Zirapha, la quale essi chiamano Zimapba 
oner Giraffa.”) — Jomfa Barharoy in Vene* 
tians in Persiay ilak. Soc. 54. 

1554. — “ II ne fut one quo les grands 
seigneurs quekpics bar>>aro8 qu’ilz aiont 
es^, n’aimassent (lu’on leurs presontoat les 
bostes d’estranges pais. Aussi en auons 
veu plusiours au chastcau du Caire , . . 
entre Icsquelles est celle qu’ilz nomment 
vulgairement Zumapa.” — P. Belon, f. 118, 
It is remarkable to find Bolon adopting thi» 
Persian form in Egypt. 

GIBJA, s. This is a word for a 
Cliristiaii church, coininonlv used on 
the Bengal side of India, from Port. 
igreja, itself a eorruj)tion of eccleda. 
KhafI Kluln (c. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
their places of worsliip Kallsd (Elliot 
vii. 211). No doubt KalUdy as well aa 
igreja, is a form of eccleda^ but the 
superficial resemblance is small, so it 
may be suspected that the Musulmau 
writer was speaking from book*know* 
ledge only. 

1885.— “It js related that a certain 
Maulvi, celebrated for the power of hia 
curses, was called upon by his fellow reli» 
gionists to curse a certain church built by 
the English in close proximity to a Mamd^ 
Anxious to stand well with them, and at 
the same time not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the diflioulty by cursing 
the building thus : 

‘Girjftghar! GirJ&gharl OirjAt* 

(i.e.) ‘Fall down, house! Fall down^ 
house ! , Fall down ! ' or simply 

‘Church-house ! Church-house ! Church!**^ 
— IT. J, lyGruytheTi in Pmjah iVbfsi 
Qumei, ii. 1^. 
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The word is also in use in the Indian 
Archipelago : 

1886.---*' The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots. 

. . . One of its chief edifices is the Gredja, 
whose grandeur quite overwhelmed iis ; for 
it is far more elal)orately decorated than 
many a rural pariah church at home.” — 
J{. 0. FvrleSf A Naturalist's Wand^^ringSy 
p. 294. 

GOA, n.p. Properly Gowdy Gova^ 
Mahr. Goveiiy [which the Madras Gloss, 
connects with Skt. go, ‘ a cow,’ in the 
sense of the ‘ cowherd country ’]. The 
famous capital of the Portuguese 
doiuinions in India since its capture 
hy Albuquenpie in 1610. In earlier 
history and geograjdiy the ]»lace ap- 
pears under the name of Sindabur or 
mndabur (Sunda])ur ?) Opv.). f/ow 
or Kuva was an ancient name of the 
southern Konkan (see in H. H. Wilson\^ 
T^orkSy Vishna Pura^ta, ii. 164, note 20). 
We find the place called hy the Turkish 
admiral 8idi ’Ali QtO'wai,i-S(tndifhiiry 
which may mean “Saiidabiir of Gova.” 

1391. — In a copper grant of this date 
(S. 1313) we have mention of a chief city 
of Kankan (see CONCAN) called Gowa and 
Gow&ptlra. See the ^rant as published 
hy Major Legrand Jacob in i/. Ha. Jh\ H. As. 
*So€. iv. 107. The translation is too loose to 
make it w<)rth wliile to transcribe a (luota- 
tion ; but it is interesting as mentioning 
the roconquest of (loa from the TurushlvSy 
i,f‘, Turks or foreign Mahoimnedans. We 
know from I bn Batata that Mahommedan 
settlers at Hunawar had taken the place 
about 1344. 

1610 (but referring to some years earlier). 
“ 1 departed from the city of Dabuli afore- 
said, aisd wont to another island which is 
about a mile distant from the mainland and 
is called Goga. ... In this island there is 
a fortress near the sea, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is sometimes a 
captain who is called Savaiu, who has 400 
mamolukes, ho himself being also a mame- 
liike.” — Varihemay 116-116. 

c. 1520. — “In the Island of Tmovrify in 
which is situated the city of Goa, there are 
31 aldeas, and these are as follows. . . — 

In Archil', Port, Orient^ fasc. 6. 

c, 1664, — “At these words (addressed by 
the Vizir of Guzerat to a Portiiguoso Envoy) 
my wrath broke out, and I said : ‘ Male- 
diction 1 You have found me with my fleet 
gone to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
Before long, under favour of the Padshah, 

ou shf^ll be driven not only from Hormuz, 

ut from Diu aud Gowa too I ’ "Ali 

in J. A»iaU Ser. I. tom. ix. 70. 

1302,-*-* "The Island of Goa is so old a 
placo that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Oanaras (to whom it always belonged) 


about the beginning of its population. But 
we find that it was always so frequented by 
strangers that they used to have a pro- 
verbial saying: *Let us go and take our 
ease among the cool shades of Goe nwaty" 
which in the old language of the countiy 
means * the cool fertile land.’ ” — CoutOy 1 v , 
X. cap. 4. • 

1648. — “All those that have seen Europe 
and Asia agree with me that the Port of 
Goa, the Port of Consfantinophy and the 
Port of Toidoriy are three of the fairest 
Ports of all our vast continent.” — Tavtrniefi'y 
E.T. ii. 74 ; [od. Bally i. 186]. 

GOA PLUM. The fruit of Parin- 
uriam excelsnmy introduced at Goa from 
Mozambique, called by tlie Portuguese 
Matomba, “ The fruit is almost pure 
brown sugar in a paste” {Birdwoody 
MS.). 

GOA POTATO. IJioscorea aculeata 
{Birdvoody MS.). 

GOA POWDER. This medicine, 
which in India is j)rociired from Goa 
only, is invaluable in the virulent 
e(iz(*ma of Bombay, and other skin 
diseases. In eczema it sometimes acts 
like magic, but smarts like the cutting 
of a knife. It is obtained from AwdiVa 
Araroha (N.O. Legumino8ae)y a native 
(we believe) of S. America. The active 
principle is C’hryso])hanic acid {Commn. 
from Sir G. Birdwood). 

GOA STONE. A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
virtues in the 17th century. See quo- 
tation below from Mr. King. Sir G, 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Boml>ay Bazar. 

1678. — “The Paulislines enjoy the biggest 
of all the Monastoriert at St. Roch ; in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, and an Apothe- 
cary’s Shop well furnished with Medicines, 
where tHivtper Aiitouioy a Florentine, a Lay- 
j Brother of the Order, the Author of the 
I Goa-Stones, brings them in 60,000 Xne* 

I phinSy by that invention Annually ; ho is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind. ”—A>yer, 
149-150. 

1690, — “ The double excellence of this 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly , . . and much excels the de- 
servedly famed Gaspar Antoniy or Goa 
Stone.” — Oviugtoiiy 2d2. 

1711.— “Goa Stones or Pedra de Gasper 
Anto7iiOy are made by the Jesuits here; 
They ere from 1 to 8 Ounces each ; but the 
Sise makes no Difference in the Price ; We 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 Mupees. They are 
often counterfeited, but ’tis an eosie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort^ to dis* 
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cover it* . . . Manooch*g Stenes at Fort St. 
George come the nearest to them . . . 
both Sorts are deservedly cried up for their 
Vertues.*'— Xociryer, 268. 

1768-71. — ** Their medicines are mostly 
such as are produced in the country. 
Amongst others, they make use of a kind, 
of little artificial stone, that is nian\ifactured 
at Qoa, and {>ossesse8 a strong aromatic 
scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients/’ — SUn^orinus^ E.T. i. 464. 

1867. — “ The Goa-Stone was in the 16th (V) 
and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the !l^zoar, and for similar virtues . . . 
It is of the shape and size of a duck’s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and thoi^h 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing 
it was to take a minute dose of the powder 
scraped from it in one’s drink every morn- 
ing ... So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree. ’’—A’af. Hist, of 
Oemf by ir. King, M.A., p. 2.66. 

GOBANG, s. The game introduced 
«oine years ago from Japan. Tlie name 
is a corr. of Cliinese ‘ checker- 

board,* 

[1898. — “Go, proi)erly gomoku oomhe, 
often wdth little appropriateness termed 
‘checkers’ by European writers, is the 
most jwpular of the indoor pastimes of the 
Japanese,-— a very different affair from the 
simjple game known to Europeans as Goban 
or (jKlbailg, properly the name of the board 
on which go is played.” — Chamlnrkii/f, Things 
Japaime, 3rd ed., 190 seg., where a full ac- 
count of the game will be found.] 

GOBAVERT, n.p. Skt. Goddmn, 
‘giving kine.’ Whether this name of 
northern etymology was a corruption 
of some indigenous name we know not. 
[The Dravidian name of the river is 
Goday (Tel. gode, ‘limit*), of which 
the p^sent name is poasibly a corruji- 
tion J It is remarkable how’ the Goda- 
veiy is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late period, 
with the notable exception of D. Joao 
de CJastro, in a work, however, not 
published till 1843. Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. cap, IX mentions GKidavaxij as a 
place adjoining a cape of the same 
name (which ^pears in some much 
later clmrts as C. Gordewar)^ but takes 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any part of his 
history. Linschoten a& speaks of the 
Funto de Gtiadovaryia, but not of the 
river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, thoimh Rowing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly. The small ^neral map of 


India in Gamhridgds Acc, of the WaY 
in Jndw,** 1761, confounds the sources 
of the Godavery with those of the 
Mahanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivers of the Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the prevailing view until 
Eeimell published the first edition of 
liis Memoir (1783), in which he writes : 

“ The Godavery river, or Gonga Godowry, 
commonly called Oanga in European mAps, 
and sometimes Gang in Indian histories, has 
generally been rm)resented as the 'same 
river with that of Cattack. 

“ As we have no authority that I can find 
for supposing it, the opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supposition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Kistna and Mahanadeo (or Cattack river) 
of magnitude sufficient for such a river as 
the Ganga” (pp. 74-75) [also ifrid. 2nd ed. 
244]. As to this error see also a quota- 
tion from D’Anville under KEDGEREE. It 
is probable that what that geographer says 
in his Kt'fnirdMf^ninis, p. 136, that ho had 
no real idea of the Godavery. That name 
occurs in his lx)ok only as “la pointe de 
Gaudewari.” This point, he says, is about 
E.N.E. of the “ river of Narsapur,” at 
a distance of aliout 12 leagues; “it is 
a low land, intersected by several river- 
arms, forming the mouthb of that which 
the maps, esteemed to be most correct, call 
Wenseron; and the river of Narsapur is 
itself one of those arms, according to a MS. 
map inniy |)ossossion.” Narsaparam is the 
name of a taluk on the westernmost delta 
branch, or Vasishta Godavari [see Morris, 
Man. of Goditrenj Hist., 193]. Weruteron 
appears on a maj) in Baldaeiis (1672), as the 
name of one of the two mouths of the 
Eastern or GautamI Godavari, entering the 
sea near Coringa. It is perhaps the same 
name as Injaram on that branch, whore there 
was an English Factory for many years. 

In tbc neat map of “Rcl^onum 
Choroinaudel, Golconda, et Orixa,** 
which is in Baldaens (1672), there is 
no indication of it whatever except as 
a short inlet from the sea called Gotlde- 
wary. 

1,588. — “The noblest rivers of this province 
{Haquevi or Deccan) are six in number, to 
wit : Orusna {Krishna), in ina4y pl^es 
known as Hinapor, because it passes by a 
city of this name (HindapUr t ) ; Bivra (road 
Bima t) ; these two rivers join on toe 
liorders of the Deccan and the land of 
CanAra (q.v.), and after traversing great 
distances enter the sea in toe Oria territory : 
Malaprare {Malpralka f ) : Guodavam (read 
Gaooavari) otherwise called Gangua ; iW- 
nadi ; Tapi. Of these the Malaprare eutort 
the sea in the Oria territory, and so does 
the Guodavam; but Purnadi and 7^ 
enter toe Gulf of Cambay at diffemit 
points.*’— Jioaki de Frmskro 

da Costa da India^ pp. 6^ 7. 
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a. 1590*— ** Here (in Berar) are rivers in 
abundance ; especially the Ganga of Gotam, 
which they also call Qodovftri. The Ganga 
of Hindustan they dedicate to Mahadeo, 
but this Ganga to Gotam. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in the SahyH 
Hills near Trimbak, and passing through 
the Wiiayat of Ahmadna^ar, enters BerSr 
and thence flows on to Tilii^ana.” — Aln-i- 
AJchati (orig.) i. 476 ; [ed. Jarrett^ ii, 228.] 
We may observe that the most easterly of 
the Delta branches of the Godavory is still 
called (jfautami. 

OODDESS, s. An absurd corrup- 
tion which used to be applied by our 
countrymen in the old settlements in 
the Malay countries to the young 
women of the laud. It is Malay g<hUs^ 
‘a Virgil).’ 
c. 1772.- 

And then how strange, at night opprest 
By toils, with stings you’re lulled to rest ; 
Of rural goddessefl the guest, 

Delightful ! ” 

ir. Marsden^ in AIeino!r»y 14. 

1784. — “A lad at one of these entertain- 
ments, asked another his ojunion of a 
gaddees who was then dancing. Mf she 
were plated with gold,’ replied ho, ‘ 1 would 
not take her for my concubine, much less 
for my wife.’*’ — l^IarsdnC» II. (»/ Sumatray 
2nd e^., 230. 

GODOWN, s. A w.'irehoiise for 
goods and stores ; an outbuilding used 
for stores ; a store-room. The word is 
in constant use in the Chinese ports as 
well as in India. The H. and Beng. 
guddvh is apparently an adoption of the 
Anglo-Indian word, not its original. 
The word appears to have passed to 
the continent of India from the eastern 
settlem(#its, where the Malay word 
gadong is used in the wime sense 
of ‘store-room,’ hut also in that of 
‘ a house built of brick or stone.’ 
Still the word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of India, 
where in Telugu gi^rigiy giddangiy in 
Tamil hidangu^ signify ‘a place where 
goods lie,’ from hidUy^ to lie.^ It appears 
in Singhalese also as guddma. It is a 
fact that many common Malay and 
Javanese words are Tamil, or only to 
be explained by Tamil. Free inter- 
course between tlic Coromandel Coast 
and the Archipdago is very ancient, 
and when the Portuguese first appeared 
at Malacca* they found there numerous 
eettlera from S. India (see s.v. KUNG). 
l^lnteau gives the word as pilavra da 
Indija, w explains it as a “logea 


quasi debaixo de chao ” (“ almost under 
ground ”), but* this is seldom the case. 

[1513. — , . in which all his rice and a 
Gudam full of mace was burned.”— 
of F, P. A wd/rojde. to A ibutjuerqiiey Feb. 22, 
India Office, MSS. Corpo ClironologicOy vol, T, 

[1552.— “At night secretly they cleared 
their Gudams, which are rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of fire.” — Barros. Dec. II. 
Bk. vi. ch. 3.] 

1552. — “ . . . and ordered them to plunder 
many godowns {gudoes) in which there was 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wood, that our people could not 
transjxirt it all till they had called in the 
people of Malacca to complete its removal.” 
— Gastarikeday iii, 276-7. 

1561.—“. . . Godowns {Oudiks), which 
are strong houses of stone, having the lower 
part built with lime.”— Gwrm, II. i. 236. 
(The last two cpiotations refer to events in 
1511.) 

1570. — “. . . but the merchants have all 
one house or Mtujazouy which house they 
call Godon, which is made of brickes.” — 
Caesar Frederllry in llakl. 

1585.— “In the Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) are many magazines both of gold and 
of silver. . . . Sandalwood, and lign-aloes, 

, and all such things, have their goitms 
(gottoni), which is a.s much as tf) say separate 
chambers .” — (lasiHiro BaHyi, f. 111. 

[c. 1612.—“. . . if 1 did not he would 
take away from me the key of the gadong.** 
— Danrersy LdterSy i. 195.] 

1613. — “As fortolezas e fortifica^Ses de 
Malayos ordinariameiite erao aedifficios de 
matte ontaypado, de <iue havia muytos casas 
e armenyas oii godoens que sao aedifficios 
sobterraueos, em que os mercadores recolhem 
as roupas do Choromandel per il porigo do 
fogo .” — Qodinho de Krediay 22. 

1615. — “We paid Jno. Dono 70 taies or 
plate of bars in full jmyment of the foe 
symplo of the gadongo over the way, to 
westward of English howse, whereof 100 
tales was paid Ixjfore.” — Cocks' s Diary y i. 39 ; 
[in i. 15 godonge]. 

[ „ “An old ruined brick house or 

godung.*’ — FostcTy LetterSy iii, 109. 

[ ,, “The same goods to be locked up 

in the gaddones.”- 7&/d. iii. 169.] 

1634.— 

** Virao das mas as secretas minas 

* * * # # 

Dos abrazadas casas as minas, 

E das riquezas os guddes desertos,’* 

Malacca Conguistaday x. 61. 

1680.— “Rent Rowle of Dwelling Houses, 
Goedowns, etc., within the Garrison in 
Christian Town.”— In Wheeler, i. 258-4. 

1663.— “I went to ye Bankshall to mark 
out and appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for ye Honble. Oompany*s Salt 
Petre.**— Diary ^ March 5; [Hak» 
Soo. i* 67]. 
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1696. — ** Monday, 3rd August. The Choul- 
try Justices having produced examinations 
taken by them concerning the murder of a 
child in the Black town, and the robbing 
of a godown within the walla it is ordered 
that the Judge- Advocate do cause a session 
to be held on Tuesday the 11th for the trial 
of the criminals .” — OJicial Afenwrandumj in 
Wfieeler, i. 303, 

[1800. — “The cook-room and Zodoun at 
the Laul Bang are covered in.” — 
i. 66.] 

1809. — “The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse: it was filled with 
goods, and I could not see it,” — L<1, VafendUf 

i. 237. 

1880.— “These ^Godowns’ ... are one 
of the most marked features of a Jai)anese 
town, both because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because they are solid 
where all else is perishable.” — Mls» Bird's 
Japan, i. 264. 

GOGLET, GUGLET. s. A water- 
bottle, usually eartbeuware, of globuhir 
body with a long neck, the same as what 
is called in Bengal more (•ommonlv a 
stirdhl (see SERAI, b., KOOZA). This 
is the usual form now ; the article 
described by Linschoten and Pyrard, 
with a sort of cullender mouth and 

ebbles shut inside, was somewhat 

ifferent. Corrupted from the Port. 
gorgoktay the name of such a vessel. 
The French have also in this sense 
gargoulettej and a word gargouille, our 
medieval gurgoyle ; all derivations from 
gorga^ garga^ gorge, ‘the throat,’ found 
in all the Koniance tongues, Towi 
Cringle shows that the word is used 
in the W. Indies. 

1598. — “These cruses are called Gorgo- 
letta.” — Linschoten, 60 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 207J. 

1599. — In Behry, vii. 28, the word is 
written Gorgolane. 

c. 1610, — “Ilya une pifece de terre fort 
delicate, et toute perc€e de petits trous 
fa 9 onnez, et au dedans y a de petites piorres 
<|ui ne peuvent sortir, c’est pour nettoyer le 
vase, jls appellent cola gar^oulette : Teau 
n‘en sorte qua peu k la fois .” — Pyrard de 
Laval, ii, 43: [Hak Soc. ii. 74, and see i. 
329]. 

[1616.—“. . . 6 Oorgolette.’— 

Letters, iv. 198,] 

1648,— “ They all drink out of Gorgelanes, 
that is out of a Pot with a Spout, without 
setting the Mouth thereto.” — T. Van Spil- 
bergews Voyage, 37. 

0 . 1670.— “(^nd on est k la maison on a 
<le8 Qonrgoulettes ou aigui^res d’une cer- 
tainepierre poreuse .” — Bernier (od, Amst.), 

ii, 214; [and oomp. ed. OcmM/ahU, 866], 

1688.—“ Von donne k chacun de ceux 
que leur malheur oohduit dans ces eaintes 


E risons, un pot de terre plein d’eau pour se 
iver, un autre plus propre de ceux qu’on 
appelle GnrgUleta, aussi plein d’eau pour 
boire.” — Befhn, ReL de VInquisition de Goa, 
135. 

c. 1690. — “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macas.sar people have the art of making 
from the larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water to drink called Gor- 
gelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are supposed 
to be made of the precious Maidive cocos.” 
— Rnmphhis, I. iii. 

1698. — “The same way they have of 
cooling their Liquors, by a wot cloth 
wrapped about their Gurgulets and Jars, 
which are vessels made of a {>orous Kind of 
Earth.” — Fryer, 47. 

1726. — “However, they w'ere much aston- 
ished that the water in the Gorgolets in 
that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found quite cold.” — Valentijn, 
(Jhoro. 59. 

1766. — “ I perfectly remember having said 
that it would not he amiss for General 
Tarnac to have a man witli a Goglet of 
water ready to xK)ur on his head, whenever 
he should begin to grow warm in delwite.” — 
Lord Cl ire, Comn. Fort IVilliam, Jan. 29. 
In Long, 406. 

1829. — “ Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mistaken your 
boot for the goglet in which you carry yotir 
water on the line of march,” — Shipp's 
Memoirs, ii. 149. 

c. 1830. — “T was not long in finding a 
bottle of very bderable rum, some salt junk, 
some biscuit, and a goglet, or porous earthen 
jar of water, with some capital cigars.”— 
Tow Cringle, ed. 1863, 152. 

1832. — “ Murwan sent for a woman named 
Joada, and handing her some virulent poison 
folded up in a piece of j)aper, said, ‘ If you 
can throw this into Hussuus gfugglet, he on 
drinking a mouthful or two of water will 
instantly bring up his liver pieoe-Aieal.* 
Herklots, Qanoon^e- Islam, 166. 

1855.—“ To do it (gild the Rangoon 
Pagoda) they have enveloped the whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of bamboos, 
which looks as if they had been enclosing 
the pagoda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglet for a Mk journey.”— In Blackmcd's 
Mag., May, 1856, 

GpGO, GOGA, n.p, A town on 
the inner or eastern shore of Kattywar 
Peninsula, formerly a seaport of some 
importance, with an anchorage sheltered 
by the Isle of Peram (the Beiram of the 
quotation from Ibn Batuta). Gogo 
^pears in the Catalan map of 1376 * 
Two of the extracts will show how 
this unhappy city used to sufer At jthe 
hands of the Portuguese. Gogo is how 
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superseded to a great extent by Bhau» 
nagar, 8 m. distant. 

1321. — ** Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of October, in the year of the Lord 1321.” — 
Letter of Ft, Jordanus^ in Gathayy &c. i. 228. 

c, 1343. — We departed from Boiram and 
arrived next day at the city of ^Uka, which 
is large, and possesses extensive bazars. We 
anchored 4 miles off because of the ebb 
tide .” — Ihn Baiuia, iv. 60. 

1531. — “The Oovemor (Nuno da Cunha) 

. . . took counsel to order a fleet to remain 
behind to make war upon Cambaya, leaving 
Antonio de Saldanha with 50 sail, to wit: 4 
galeons, and the rest galleys find galeots, 
jind rowing-vessels of the King’s, with some 
private ones eager kj remain, in the greed 
for prize. And in this fieot there stayed 
1000 men with good will for the plunder 
before them, and many honoured gentlemen 
and captains. And running up the Gulf 
they came to a city called Goga, jieopled by 
rich merchants ; and the fleet entering by 
the river ravaged it by fire and sword, 
slaying much people. . . Corj-ot, iii. 418. | 

[c. 1590.— “Ghogeh.” See under SUR- 
ATH.] 

1602.—“. . . the city of Gogi, which was 
one of the largest and most opulent in 
traffic, wealth and power of all those of 
Cambaya. . . . This city lies almost at the 
head of the Gulf, on the western side, 
spreading over a level plain, and from 
■certain ruins of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times a very great 
y>lace, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners .” — CoutOy IV. vii. cap. 5. 

1614. — “The passage across from Surrate 
to Goga is very short, and so the three 
fleets, starting at 4 in the moniing, arrived 
there at nightfall. . . . The next day the 
Portuguese returned ashore to burn the city 
. . . and entering the city they set fire to 
it in all quarters, and it began to blaze 
with such fury that there was burnt a great 
quantity of merchandize {fazendas de port^)y 
which weft a huge loss to the Moors. . . . 
After the burning of the city they abode 
there 3 days, both captains and soldiers 
content with the abundance of their booty, 
and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, besides 
the goods that were on board, many boats 
in tow laden with the same.” — Bocarroy 
Becaday 333. 

[c. 1660.— “A man on foot going by land 
to a small village named the^Gauges, and 
from thence crossing the end of ^e Gulf, 
can go from Diu to Surat in four or five 
days. . . — Tavemiery ed. Bally ii. 37.] . 

1727.— “Gomi is a pretty large Town . . . 
has some Trade. ... It has the Conveni- 
ences of a Harbour for the largest Ships, 
though they lie dry on soft Mud at low 
Water.”— A, Sa/miUoniy i. 143. 

^ OOOOLLA. CKXJALA, n.p. This 
ia the name of a village on a 
pexunsuhur cfandy spit of the mainland, 


opposite to the island and fortress of 
]5iu, and formerly itself a fort. It 
was known in the 16th centurjr as the 
Villa do8 EumeSy because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayaz, the Mahom. Governor), 
not much trusting the Rumes (i,e, the 
Turkish Mercenaries), “ or willing that 
th^ should be within the Fortress, 
sent them to dwell there.” (Rarros, 
II. iii. cap. 5). 

1525.—“ Paga dyo e gogolla a el Rey de 
Cambaya treze layqiies cm tangas . . . xiij 
laiques.” — Xmftmnfa, 34. 

1538. — In Botelkoy Tomho, 230, 239, wo find 
“ Alfandcgua de Guogualaa.” 

1.539. — . . terminating in a long and 
narrow tongue of sand, on which stands a 
fort which they cab Gogala, and the 
Portuguese the Vii fa dos Rvinn, On the 
point of this tongue the Portuguese made a 
beautiful round bulwark.” — Jo&o de Castro y 
/^rininro lioteirOy p. 218. 

GOLAH, s. Hind, gold (from goly 
‘round’). A store-house for grain or 
sjilt ; so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses in many parts of 
India, viz. a circular wall of mud 
with a conical roof. [One of the most 
famous of these is the Gold at Patna, 
completed in 1786, but never used.] 

[1785.— “We visited the Gola, a building 
intended for a public granary.” — In Forhetty 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 445.] 

1810. — “The golah, or warehouse.” — 
Wdliamsony T. j/. ii. 343. 

1878. — “The villagers, who were really in 
want of food, and maddened by the sight of 
those golahs stored with grain, could not 
resist the temptation to help themselves.” — 
Life in the Mofussily ii. 77. 

GOLD MOHUE PLOWER, s. 

Caesalpillia pulcJierrimay Sw. The 
name is a corruption of the H. gulmory 
which is not in the dictionaries, but is 
said to mean ‘ peacock-flower.’ 

[1877. — “The crowd began to press to the 
mat Gool-mohur tree.”— A Warayc?, City of 
S’unskhiey iii. ^7.] 

GOLE, s. The main body of an 
army in array ; a. clustered body of 
troops ; an irregular squadron of horse- 
men. P.— H. gkol; perhaps a con- 
fusion with the Arab, jttwf (gfattQ, ‘a 
troop ’ : [but Platts connects it with 
Skt. huloy ‘an assemblage’]. 

1507.— “As the right and left are caUed 
BeranghAr and SewAngh&r . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call 
the right and left do 9ot belong to Uie 
ghtU. — BoAer, 227. 
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1803»— “When within reach, he fired a 
few rounds, on which 1 formed my men 
into two gholeg. . . . Both gholes at- 
tempted to turn his fianks, but the men 
heaved ill, and we were repulsed."— 
Skinner^ Mil. Mem. i, 298, 

1849. — “About this time a large gole of 
horsemen came on towards me, and I pro- 
posed to chaise ; but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the guns, and as there was a 
nvllah in front, I refrained from advancing 
after them." — Iiri(/ad{er Lockwood^ Report of 
Gavedry IHoiston at Battle of Goojerdt. 

OOMASTA, GOMASHTAH, s. 

Hind, from Pers. guTmtshtahy part. 
‘ appointed, delegated.' A native agent 
or factor. In Madras the modern ap- 
plication is to a clerk for vernacular 
correspondence. 

1747.— “As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer .settling any Price for that 
sort till they can be advised from the Goa 
Masters (I) in that Province." — Ft. Si, Dart'd 
Ctmsn., May 11. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1762. — “You will direct the gentleman, 
Gomastahs, Muttasuddl^ (see MOOT- 
SUDDY), and Moonshies, and other officers 
of the English (company to relinquish their 
farms, taalwe (see TALOOK), gunges, and 
golahs,"— T/w Nabob to the Governor^ in Van 
Sittarty i. 229. 

1776. — “The Magistrate shall appoint 
some one person his gomastali or Agent in 
each Town.” — HaVied's Code, 55. 

1778. — “The Company determining if 
possible \o restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . sent gomastahs, or 
Gentoo factors in their own pay.”“0r7wr, 
ed. 1803, ii. 67. 

c, 1785. — “ I wrote an order to my 
sramastah in the factory of Hughly.” — 
VarraccioH'e Life of Gllvey lii. 448. 

18|7. — “The banyan hires a specic.s of 
broker, called a Gomastah, at so much a 
month." — Miire Hist. iii. 13. 

1837. — “ . . . (The Rajah) sent us a very 
good breakfast ; when wo had eaten it, his 
gomashta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
fike that than anything else) came to 
say . . ,**^Letters from Madrasy 128. 

(]K)MBBOON, n.p. The old name 
in Europ^n documents of the x>lace 
on the Persian *Gulf now known as 
Bandm ^Ahhdf^ or ^Ahhdtfl. The latter 
name was given to it when Shah 
'Abbas, after the capture and destruc- 
tion of the island city of Hormuz, 
established a port there. The site 
which he selected was the little town 
of Gamrtln. This had been occupied 
hy the Portuguese, who took it from 
the ‘King of Lax' in 1612 , but two 
years later it was taken by the Shah. 


The name is said (in the Geog. Magazine^ 
i. 17) to be Turkish, meaning ‘a 
Custom House.' The word allud^ to 
is probably gumruk, which has that 
meaning, and which is again, through 
Low Greek, from the Latin cormnercium. 
But this etymology of the name seems 
hardly probable. That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton below is 
from Pers. kamrUny ‘a shrimp,' or 
Port, camardoy meaning the same. 

The first mention of Gombroon ii» 
the E. I. Papers seems to be in 1610,. 
when Elciniund Connok, the Company’s, 
chief agent in the Gulf, calls it “ Gom- 
hrcvimy the best })ort in all Persia," ancf 
“that hopeful and glorious port of 
Gombroon ” {Saimhunfy i. 484-5 ; 
[Foster, Letters, iv. 264J). There was 
an English factory here soon after 
the capture of Hormuz, and it con- 
tinued to be maintained in 1769, when 
it was taken l)y the Comte d'Esteing. 
The factory was re-established, but 
ceased to exist a year or two after. 

[1.56.5.— Gombruc, so-called in 
Persian and Turkish, which means Custom- 
house. Afonso's Overland Journey, 

Ann. Marithn. e Colon, sor. 4. p. 217.] 

1614.— (The Captain-major) “ under orders 
of Dorn Luis da Gama returned to succour 
Comor&o, but found the enemy’s fleet 
already there and the fort surrendered. . . . 
News which w'as heard by Dora Luis da 
Gama and most of the people of Ormuz in 
such way as might be expected, some < 7 f 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that in losing ComoiAo Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which the rage (jf the Persian enemy spent 
itself, givii^ time to Ormuz to prepare 
against their coming thither.” jSomrro, 
Decaduy 349. 

1622.— “That evening, at two hours of the 
night, we started from below that fine tree, 
and after travelling about a le^e and a 
half ... wo arrived here in Combr^, a 
place of decent size and population on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days, 
laying aside as it were the old name, call 
the ‘ Port of Abbas, * because it was wrested 
frcim the Portuguese, who formerly possessed 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas." 
— P. della Valley ii. 413 ; [in Hak. Soc. i. 8, 
he calls it Combu]. 

c. 1630. — “ Gumbrown (br Gomroon, 
some pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kar’ ii^ox^v cald Bander or the Port 
Towne . . . some (but 1 commend them 
not) write it Qamrtm, others Gomrow, and 
other-some Cummeroon. ... A Towns it is 
of no Antiquity, rising dally out of tha 
mines of late glorious (now most wiwtched) 
Ormu$.’*-r*^tSir T. Berhert, 121 . 
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1673. — ^^The Sailors had stigmatized this 
place of its Excessive Heat, with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, That there was hut an Inch-Deal 
beiiceen Goxnberoon and UelV'—Fi'^fer^ 224. 

Fryer in another place (marginal rubric, 
p. 331) says; Gombroon whre, made of 
Barth, the best next China.” Was this one 
of the sites of manufacture of the Persian 
jx)rcelain now so highly prized ? [“The main 
varieties of this Perso- Chinese ware are the 
following : — (1) A sort of semi-porcelain, 
called by English dealers, quite without 
reason, ^Gombroon ware,' which is pure 
white and semi-transparent, but, unlike 
Chinese porcelain, is soft and friable where 
not protected by the glaze.” — Brit. 
9th ed. xix. 621.] 

1727. — “This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when Shmv AhasK began 
to build it, had its Appellation from the 
Portugueze, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching iVawns and 
Shrimps, which they call Gamerong.” — A. 
Hamilton^ i. 92 ; [ed. 1744, i. 931. 

1762. — “As this oflicer (Comte d’Kstaing) 
. . . broke his parole by baking an«i de- 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
uj.)on the west Coast of Surnetra, at a time 
when he was still a. })ri8oner of war, we have 
laid before his Majesty a true state of the 
case.” — In Long^ 288. 

GOMUTI, s. Malay gumuii [Scott 
gives gdmiiti]. A subsbance resembling 
Jiorseiiair, and forminjj excellent cord- 
age (tlie calm 7iegroH oi the Portuguese 
■^Mart'e, Kata-Kata Malagon^ ]). 92), 
sometimes impro]»erly called coir 
(q.v.), whkli is produced by a palm 
growing in the Arcbi] adage, Arenga 
mcchartfera, Labill. (Bora^as Gomyiaa^ 
Lom*.), The tree also furnishes hilams 
or reed-pens for writing, ami the. 
material for the poisoned arrows used 
with the blow-tuhe. The name of the 
palm ifeelf in Malay is o/nau. (See 
SAGWIEE.) There is a very interest ing 
account of tliis jMilm in Rimiphiiis.^ HerL 
Amh.^ i. pi. xiii. Dampier speaks of 
the fibre thus : 

1686. — “ . . . There is another sort of 
Coir© cables . . . that are black, and more 
strong and lasting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like Horse-hair at the Hoads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco-treea. 
This sort comes mostly from the Island of 
/Timor. ”—i. 296. 

* €K)NG» s. This word appears to be 
Malay "(or, according to Crawfurd, 
orijrinally Javanese), gong or agong. 
P*’^e word g^mg is often said to be 
Ghineik. Clinord and Swettenhani so 
mark it ; but no one seems to be able 
to point out the Chinese original” 
iStsottj Mdhgan Words in English^ 53).] 


Its well-known application is to a 
disk of thin bell-inetal, which when 
struck with a mallet, yields musical 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute for a bell. [“ The name 
gong, agong, is considered to he imitative 
or suggestive of the sound which the 
instrument produces” {Scott, loc. cit. 
51).] Marcel Devic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago ; [for the variants see Scott, 
lor. cib]. He defines it as meaning 
“instrument de musiqiie aussi appele 
tain-tam” ; hut see under TOM-TtfM. 
The great drum, to which Dampier 
a]>plies the name, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the hour. 
Systems of gongs variously arranged 
form harjiionious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaborately among the Javanese. 

The word is commonly applied by 
Anglo-Indians also to the H. ghantd 
{qanfa, Dee.) or gharl, a thicker metal 
disc, not musiwil, used in India for 
striking the hour (see GHUEEY). The 
gong being used to strike the hour, 
we find the word applied by Fryer 
(like gurry) to the liour itself, or 
interval denoted. 

c. 1.590.— -“In the morning before day the 
Generali did strike his Gougo, which is an 
instrument of War that soundetjj like a 
Dell.” — (This was in Africa, near Benguela). 
Advent, of A ndrerv Battel^ in Purchas, ii. 970. 

1673.— “They have no Watches nor Hour- 
Glasses, but measure Time by the dropping 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghon^, or less than half an Hour ; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it's 
the First Ghong, which is renewed ajb the 
Second Ghong for Two, and no Three at the 
End of it till they come to Eight ; w^hen they 
strike on phe Brass ^"ossel at their liberty 
to give notice the /*vre (see PTTHUE) is out, 
and at last strike One leisurely to tell thorn 
it is the First Pore.'' —Fryer ^ 186. 

1686. — “ In the Suitan’s Mos<iue (at 
Mindanao) there is a groat Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong ; which is instead 
of a Clock. This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and 9."— ‘Dampier, i. 333. 

1726.— “These gong8*gongen) are l;)©aten 
very gently ,at the time when the Prince is 
goiiig to make his appearance.” — Valenlipi, 
IV. 6§. 

1750-62.— “Besides these (in China) they 
have little drums, great and small kettle 
drums. ffunfiTungB or round brass ba.son8 like 
tryios ^^lofToreen, 248. 

1817.“ 

“ War music bursting out from time to time 

With gong and Uunbalon's tremendous 
chime.”— Rookh, Molcmm* 

Tremendous sham poetry ! 
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1878. — . . le nom pl^b^ien . . . soniui 
dans les salons. • . . Comrae un coup dd 
cymbalo, un de ces gongs qui surles th^fi-tres 
de Merie annoncent les apparitions fantas- 
tici^es.”—^ ///i. Daudet^ Lemihahy ch. 4. 

€K)ODBy, s. A quilt ; H. tjudrl, 
[The gutdri, as disting\iished from the 
rami (see R02YE), is the bundle of 
rags on which Fakirs and the very 
poorest people sleep.] 

1598. — “They make also faire couerlits, 
which they call Godoriins [or] Colchjvs, 
which are very faire and pleasant to the eye, 
stitehed with silke ; and also of cotton* of 
all colours and stitchingos. — Linschoten^ 
ch. 9 ; [Hak. 8oc. i. 61]. 

c. 1610. — “ Les nmtelats et les couvertures 
sont de soya ou de toille do coton fa(,’onn^e 
h toiitcs sortos de figures et coulour. I Is 
appelleiit cela Gouldrins.” — Pymrd cle. \ 
Liiealy ii. 3 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 4j. 

1653. — “Goudrin est vn ternie Indoii et 
Portugais, qui signifie des couuertures 
])icqu6os de cottxjn.” — De. la Bonlhiijr-U- 
Oouz^ od, 1657, p. 539, 

[1819.— He directed him to go to his 
place, and take a godhra of his (a kind of 
old patched counterpane of shreds, which 
Fuqueens frequently nave to lie down upon 
and throw over their shoulders). ”~7V. Lit, 
Soc, Do, i. 113.] 

GOOGUL, s. H. 

guggula, giujifidu. The aromatic gum- 
resin of the BaUarrwdeiidron Mnhd^ 
Hooker ^ A W7 9/m (ujallacJut, Roxb.), the 
mukl of tlie Arabs, and generally 
supposed to be the bdellium of the 
ancients. It is inqjorted from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (see Bo, 
Govt, Selectiwis (N.S.), No. xvii. ]>. 326). 

1625. — (Price.s at Cambay). “ Gugall 
d’onimuz (the maund), 16 ffdmj!.” -Lfm.- 
'bran^a, 43. 

1813.— “Gogul is a species of bitumen 
much used at Bombay and other parts of 
India, for painting the bottom of ahij>s.” — 
Milbiirftj i. 137. 

GOOJUB, n.p. H. Gdjar^ Skt. Gurj- 
jara. The name of a great Hinciu 
clan, very nnme|pus in tribes and in 
population over Nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
Rohilkhand. In the Delhi territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle- 
theft ; and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators as the Jdts, 
among whose villages they are so 
largely inter, parsed. In the Punjab 
they are Mahominedans. Their ex- 


tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Gujarat 
(see GOOZERAT) as well as to Oujrdt 
and Gujrdnwdla in the Punjab. And 
during the 1 8th century a great part of 
Saharanpur District iii the Northern 
Doab was also called Gujrdt (see Elliot^ a 
Races, by Benmes, i. 99 seqq.). 

1519. — “ In the hill-country between Nililb 
and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the hill- 
country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gujers, 
and many other men of similar tribes.” — 
Memoirs of Baba', 259. 

[1785. — “The road is infested by tribes of 
banditti c.alled googurs and rnewatties.” — 
In Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. Jl. 426.] 

GOOLAIL, s. A pel let -bow. H. 
quid, ])robably from Skt. guda, guUi, 
the ])el]ol used. [It is tlie Arabic 
Kans-fdduniduh, by using wliicb the 
unlucky Prince in the Phrst Kalandar’s 
Tale got into trouble with the Wazir 
{Burton, Arnh. Nights, i. 98).] 

1560.— Busbeck speaks of being much 
annoyed with the multitude and imjuidence 
of kites at Constuntinoplo : “ego interim 
cum manuali balista post columnam sto, 
modo hujiH, UkkIo illius caiulae vcl alarum, 
nt casus tulerit, pinnas to'^taceis glolus 
verherans, donee m«)rtifert) ictu unam nut 
alteram i>crcusHam decutit). . . .” — Dasherj, 
Epist. iii. p. 163. 

[c. 1590.- From the general use of pellet 
bows which are fitted with l)owstrings, 
sparrows are very scarce (in Kashmir).”— 
Alu, ©d. Jarrett, ii. 351. In the original 
karndn-i-garolKt, garoha, according to Stein- 
gass, Diet., being “a ball . . . ball for a 
cannon, balista, or cross-bow.”] * 

1600. — “ O for a stonedtow to hit him in 
the eye.” — Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 

1611.— 

“ Children will shortly Like him for a 'W'all, 

And set their stonf’-hoins in his forehead.” 

Dtauni. Ftet., .4 King and No King, V. 

[1870.— “ The Gooleil-bans, or pellet-bow, 
generally used as a weapon against crows, is 
cajiable {)f inflicting rather severe injuries.” 
— Chf'otrs, Ltd. Med, .Jurisprudence, 337.] 

GOOLMAUL, GOOLMOOL, s. H. 

goUmdl, ‘confusion, jumble’; goUmdl 
karnd, ‘ to, make a mess.’ 

[1877.— “The boy has made such a gol- 
mol (uproar) about religion that there is a 
risk in having anything to do with him,”— 
Allardgce, Citg of Sunshine, ii, 106,] 

IGOOMTEE, n.p. hi river of the 
N.W.P., risii^ in the Shahjahanpur 
District, and flowing past the cities of 
Lucknow and Jaunpur, and joining 
the Ganges between Benares ana 
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Ghazipiir. The popular derivation of 
the name, as in the quotation, is, as if 
from H. gliumndy ‘to wind,’ 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is really from gkt. gomat% ‘rich in 
cattle.’ 

[1848.—“ The Ghumti, which takes its 
name from its windings . . — Bayers^ 
ReA^olL of iV. India^ 240.] 

OOONT, s. H. gmth, guth, A 
kind of pony of the N. Himalayas, 
strong hut clumsy. 

c. 1590. — “ In tho northern mountainous 
‘ districts of Hindustan a kind of small but 
strong horses is bred, which is called gut ; 
and in the confines of Bengal, near Kuch, 
another kind of horses occurs, which rank 
between the yxf and Turkish horses, and 
are called tdnghun (see TANGUN) ; they 
are strong and powerful.” — .<17/?, i. 183 ; [also 
see ii. 280j. 

1609. — “On the further side of (funyrs 
lyeth a very mighty Prince, called lUtimr 
kodorou\ holding a mountainous Countrey 
. . . thence comnietli much Muske, and 
heero is a groat breed of a small kind (/f 
Horse, called Gunts, a true travelling sealo- 
eliffe boast.” — IP. Finchs in I*nrc/au't^ i. 438. 

1831, — “In ('a^'limere I shall buy, with- 
out regard to price, the best ghounte in 
Tibet.” — Jcicqio'monCa K.T. i. 2*18. 

1838. — “Give your gUnthhis head and he 
w'ill carry you safely . . . any h(?r.se wtmld 
have struggled, and been killed ; these 
gtlutha apj)oar to undersUind that they 
must ho quiet, and their master will help 
them.”— Z' «????// Fai'l'ea, Wunderinys of o 
Pihjriin^ ii. 22d. 

GOORKA, GOORKALLY, u p. H. 

Onrkhdj Gnrkhdll. The name of the 
race nd^v dominant in Nepill, aiui 
taking their name from a town so 
called 53 miles W. of Khatinandu. 
[The name is usually derived from the 
Skt. go-rnksha, ‘cow-keeper.’ For the 
early history see Wright^ H. of Nepal, 
147]. They are probably the best 
soldiers of modern India, and several 
regiments of the Anglo-Indian army 
are recruited from the tribe. 

1767. — “I believe, Sir, you have before 
been acquainted with the situation of Nipal, 
which has long been besieged ’ by the Goor- 
cully Rajah.”— from Chi(f at Patna. 
in Long, 626, 

[ „ “Tho Bajah being now dis|.>o.s- 
sessed of his country, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of Goercullah, the 
usual channel of commerce has been ob- 
structed.”— Gmncil to M.L Co., 
in Vmlst, Vim of Bengal, App. 36.] 


GppROO, s. H. guru, Skt. guru; 
a ‘spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest. 

(Ancient). — “That brahman is called guru 
who performs according to rule tho rit|te 
on conception and the like, and feeds (tho 
child) with rice (for the first time).” — Mauu. 
ii. 142. 

c. 1550. — “ You should do as you are 
told by your parents and your Guru.” — 
Rdindyana of TulsI Das, by Orowse (1878), 
43. 

[1567.— “ Grous.” See quotation under 

CASIS.l 

1626. — “There was a famous Prophet of 
the Ethnikos, named Goru.” — Purchm, P//- 
grimage, 520, 

1700. — “ ... jo .suis fort surpris de voir 
la porte . . . lo Penitent an coHer, qiii 
demandoit tl parler aii Gourou.” — LHlreit 
Ed if., X. 95. 

1810. — “Persons of this class often keep 
little schools . . . and then are designated 
gooroOB ; a term implying that kind of 
respect we cnterttiin for pastors in general.” 
— WiUiam.^on, V. .V. ii. 317. 

1822. — “The A<1 ventures of the^ooroo 
Parumartiin ; a tale in the Tamul I^anguago ” 
(translate?! by B. Babington from the ori- 
ginal of T^idrc Beschi, written about 1720- 
1730), London. 

1807. — “Except the guru of Bombay, no 
priest on earth has so largo a power of 
acting on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Salt Lake.” — 
hixiods Nno Amn'iai, 330. 

GOORUL, s. H. gural, gofkl; the 
H iimllayati chamois ; NemorhoedusGoral 
of Jcrdoii. [Cimats Goral of Bhinford 
(Mammalia, 516).] 

[1821. — “Tho flesh was good and tasted 
j like that of the ghorul, so abundant in the 
hilly bolt towards India.” — Llot/d Gerard'n 
\ Narr.y ii. 112. 

[1886. — “On Tuesday we wont to a new 
part of the hill to sh(H)t ‘gurel,’ a kind of 
deer, which across a khud, looks remarkably 
.small and [more like a hare than a deer.” — 
Lady Dujfcria, Viceregal Life, 235.] 

[GOORZEBURDAR, s. P. gurz- 
l)arddr, * a mace-hearer.’ 

Among the Biours and the Man- 
sebdars are mixed many Gourze-berdaxs, 
or mace-bearers chosen for their tall and 
handsome persons, and whoso business it 
is to pre.servo order in assemblies, to carry 
tho King’s orders, and execute his com- 
mands with tho utmost speed.”— 
ed. Constable, 267. 

[1717.—“ Everything being prepared for 
the Goorzebilrdax’s reception.”— In Yule, 
JHedges* l>iary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccclix, 

[ 1727 .— “ Gooflberdar. See under HOS- 
BOLHOOKUM.] 
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OOOZBRAT, GUZERAT, n.p. The 
name of a famoiis province in Western 
India, Skt. Gurpara, Gv/rjiara-rdaUra^ 
Prakrit passing into H. ana Mahr. Gu~ 
jardt, Gujrdty taking its name from the 
Gujar (see GOOJUB) tribe. The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals, and Ah- 
inedalmd, besides the territories of the 
Gaekwar (see GXJICOWAR) of Baroda, 
and a multitude of native States. It 
is also often used as including the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar or Suraslitra, ivhich 
alone embraces 180 petty States. 

c. 840. — Hwen T’sang passes through Kin- 
cki-IOy t.tf. Gurjjara, but there is some diffi- 
culty as to the position which he assigns to 
it . — Peleriiis Bonddh.y iii. 166 ; {Ciinninghamy 
Arch. Rep. ii, 70 seqq.\ 

1298. — ^^Gozurat is a great Kingdom. 
• . . The people are the most desperate 
pirates in existence. . , .” — Marco Poloy 
Bk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300. — ‘‘Guzerat, which is a largo 
country|teithin which are Katnbiiy, Somn^t, 
Kanken-Titna, and several other cities and 
towns .” — RashiduddiHy in EUioty i. 67. 

1300. — “The Sultan despatched Ulugh 
Khiin to Ma’bar and Gujarit for the de- 
struction of the idol -temple of Somniit, on 
the 20th of Jum^td^i’-l awwal, 698 H. . . .” — 
Anlr Khusru, in EUioty iii. 74. 

[c. 1330.—“ Juzrat.” See under LAR.] 

1654.-^“ At last we made the land of 
Guclirn|n Hindustan.” — Sldi 'Ally p. 79. 

The name is sometimes used by the 
old writers for the neople, and especi- 
ally for the Hindu merchants or 
iMUnyans (q.v.) of Quzerat. See Mins- 
hury^ i. 445 and passim. 

J c. 1605. — “And alsoe the Guzatts do 
ie in the Portugalls shipps in euery porte 
of the East Indies . . .’ — Blrdwoody First 
Letter Booky 85,] 

GOOZUL-KHANA, s. A bath- 
room ; H. from Ar. — P. glmsl-khdruiy 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616.— “At eight, after supper he comes 
down to the gtuselcaii (v.l. g^elcan), a 
fair© Court wherein in the middest is a 
Throne erected of freestone.”— /8/r T. Roe, 
in Purchasy ii. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 106]. 

„ “The thirteenth, at night I went 
to the Gussell Chan, where is best oppor- 
tunitie to doe business, and tooke witn me 
the Italimy determining to walk no longer 
in darknesse, but to prooue the King* * . .” 

p. 543:, [in Hak. Soc. i. 202, Gttsel- 
chan ; in ii 459, Gnshel ohoet]. 


c. 1660. — “The grand hall of the Am-Kas 
opens into a more retired chamber, called 
the gosel-kane, or the place to wash in. 
But few are suffered to enter there. . * . 
There it is where the king is seated in a 
chair . . 7 and givetl^ more particular 
Audience to his officorir* — Bernier y B.T. 
p. 85 ; [ed. ConstaJbley 265 ; ilM. 361 gosle- 
kanej. 

GOPURA, s. The meaning of the 
word in Skt. is ‘city-gate,’ go ‘eye,’ 
puray ‘city.’ But in S. India the 
gopuram is that remarkable feature of 
architect lire, peculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over the 
entrance-gate to the jweciuct of a 
temple. See Fergusson^s Indian and 
Ka.4ern Architecturcy 325, &c. [The 
sfime feature has been reproduced in 
the great temple of the Seth at 
Brindaban, which is designed on a S. 
Indian model. {Growscy Mathuray 260).] 
This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the 15th or 
16th cent, and was no doubt adopted 
fpr purposes of defence, as indeed the 
Silpa-sdstra (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts ’) treatises imply. This fact may 
.sutliciently dispose oi the idea that tlie 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egy])t. 

1862. — “The gopurams or towers of the 
great pagoda.” — Mavkluiviy Peru mid Indiay 
408. 

GORA, s. H. gordy ‘ fair-com- 
plexioned.’ A white man ; a Euro- 
pean soldier ; any European who is 
not a sahib (q.v.). Plural gord-ldfjy 
‘ white people.’ 

[1861, — “The cavalry . . . rushed into 
the lines . . . declaring that the Gora Log 
(the European .soldiers) were coming down 
upon them.”— Uave Browne^ Punjab and 
Delhiy i. 243.] 

GORAWALLAH, s. H. ghord- 
lodkly ghordy ‘a horse.’ A groom or 
horsekeeper; used at Bombay. On 
the Bengal side syce (q.v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side horsekeeper 
(q.v.). 

1680.— Onrrials, apparently for ghrrlS^ 
wSMs {Gurrials would be alligators, Gavlal), 
are allowed with the horses kept with the 
Howly Factory.— See Fort St. Geo, C<m$n$* 
on Tour. Dec* 12, in Fote§ and Exts*. No, 
ii*63. 

0 . 1846.— “On anproacbing the different 

points, one knows Mrs. Is at hand, for 

her Gorahwallas wear green and gold pug* 
gii£8.*'-*^Ohm*OhoWy i. 151* 
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aOEAYT, s. H. aoret^ gorait, [which 
has been connected with ’ Skt. ghur, 
‘ to shout '] ; a village watchman and 
messenger, [in the N.W.P. visually of 
a lower grade tliln the chokidar, and 
not, like him, paid a cash wage, but 
remunerated by a piece of rent-free 
land ; one of the village establishment, 
whose special duty it is to watch crops 
and harvested grain]. 

[c. 1808.— “Fifteen messonpcors (gorayits) 
are allowed J ser on the man of grain, and 
from 1 to 5 bigaha of land each .” — Jiiuhananj 
hJasieni huliity ii. 231.] 


GORDOWER, GOORDORE, s. A 

kind of boat in Bengal, described by 
Ives as “a vessel pushed on by 
paddles.” Etym. obscure. Ghurdavr 
IS a horse-race, a race-course ; some- 
times used by natives to express any 
kind of open-air assemblage of Euro- 
peans for amusement. [Tlu* word is 
more probably a corr. of P. girdthcdy 
‘a patrol’; girdfnrar, Sail around, a 
supervisor,’ because such boats a})pear 
to be used in Bengal by oflicials on 
their tours of inspection.] 


1757.—“ To get two bolias (sec BOLIAH), 
a goordore, and 87 dandies («i.v.) from the 
Ka^ir.”— 157. 


GOSAIN, GOSSYNE, &c. s. H. 

and Mabr. GomlUy Gosal^ Gondviy 
G’usd^m^ &c., from Skt. Gommniy ‘Lord 
of Passions’ (lit. ‘Lord of cows’), i,r. 
one who is supposed to have subcimal 
bis passions ana renounced the world. 
Applied in various parts of India to 
different kinds of ])ersons not neces- 
sarily celibates, but professing a life of 
religious mendieahey, and including 
some who dwell together in convents 
under a superior, and others who en- 
gage in trade and hardly pretend to 
lead a religious life. 


1774. — “My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 
were chiefly founded on the OoBain.”— 
Bogley in MarkhaM*s Tihety 46. 

c, 1781. — “It was at this time in the 
hands of a Gosine, or Hindoo Religious.” — 
Hodgesy 112. (The use of this barbarism by 
Hodges is remarkable, common as it has 
become of late years.) 


£1813.-— “Unlike the generality of Hindoos 
thm Ck>8ai]igB do not burn their dead . . . 

FcrhtSy Or* 2nd ed, i. 312-3 ; in i 
644 he ^tes GoBAonae.] 

1826.—“ I found a lonely cottage with 
light in the window, and being attired ii 
the habit of a gamin, I did not hesitate t 
reque^ a lodjdng for the night.”— Pawdt 
rang Han, 329 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 276]. 


GOSBEOK, COSBEAGUE, s. A 

coin spoken of in Persia (at Gombroon 
and ^ewhere). From the quotation 
from Fryer it appears that there was 
a Goss and a Gosbegi, corresponding to 
Herbert’s double and single Cozbeg, 
Mr. Wollaston in bis Engluh^Persiaii 
Diet, App. p. 436, among “Moneys 
now current in Persia,” gives “ 6 dindr 
= 1 ghaz ; also a nominal money.” 
The ghdZy then, is the name of a coin 
(though a coin no longer), and ghaz- 
begi was that w'orth 10 dlndrs, 
Marsdeu mentions a copper coin, 
called ka;d)egi^b0 (nominal) dlndrs, or 
about 3id. (Numism, Orient,, AbQ,) But 
the value in dinars seems to be in 
eri‘c»r. [Prof. Browne, who referred 
the matter to M. Husayn Kuli Khan, 
Secretary of the Persian Embassy in 
Ijondon, writes : “This gentleman states 
that lie knows no word ghdzl-heg, or 
fjdzi-heg, but that there was formerly 
a coin called ghdz, of which 5 wfent to 
the shdhl; but this is no longer used 
or spoken of.” The ghdz was in use 
at any rate as late as the time of 
Hajji Baba ; see below.] 

[1615. — “Thechiefest money thatis current 
in Persia is the Aheuffi, which weigheth 2 
mHzicales. The second is the mamede, which 
is half an ahesse. The third is the sludi>ei/ and 
is a tpmrter of an ahhe^»e. In tl|||hna/ of 
eight are 13 shayn. In the r/?cX:m (fWvenetia 
20 In a shuyf are 2^ histies or 

casbeges 10. One hlstf'y is 4 casbegeB or 2 
tanges. The A momnlf and Shahey and 
histey are of silver ; the rest are of copper 
like to the pisstuf of India.” — Foster, Letters, 
iii. 176.] 

c. 1630.— “The Ahhasee is in our money 
sixtocno pence ; Larree ten pence ; Mamoodee 
eight pence ; Histee two ijenco ; double 
Cozbeg one penny ; single Cozbeg one half- 
jKmny ; F faces are ten to a Cozbeg.” — Sir T, 
Herlm'ty od. 1638, p. 231. 

1673. — “A Banyan that seemingly is not 
worth a GOBbeck (the lowest coin they 
have).” — Fryer, 113. See also p. 343. 

„ “10 coBbeaguoB is 1 Shahee; 4 

Shaheos is one Abassoe or 16d,” — Ibid, 211. 

,, “ Brass mcmey with characters, 

Are a Gobs, ten whereof compose a 
Shahee, 

A GoBbeege, five of which go to a Shahee. ” 
Jlrid. 407. 

1711.— “10 Coz, or Pice, a Copper Coin, 
are 1 Shahee,” — Lochfer, 241. 

1727.—“! Shahee is , . . 10 Gaai or COB^ 
hegB.” — A, HcuniiUm, ii. 311 ; [ed. 1744], 

1762.— “10 ooBbaugUBB or Pice (a Copper 
Coin) are 1 Shatree” (r^ Shajhse),-^ 
Brooks, p, 37. See also in Manway, vol. i, 
p. 292, Kasbegie ; [in ii. 21, Kaxbma]. 
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[1824. — ** But whatever profit arose either 
from these services, or from the spoils of my 
monkey, he alone was the gainer, for I 
never touched a ghauz of it.**— Haiji Baha^ 
62 seg.] 

" 1825. — ‘*A toman contains 100 mamoo- 
dies ; a new abassee, 2 mamoodies or 4 
shakees ... a shakee, 10 coz or coz- 
baugues, a small copper coin.” — Milhurn, 
^d ed. p. 95. 

GOSHA, adj. Usexi in some parts, as 
an Anglo-Indian technicality, to indi- 
cate that a woman was secluded, and can- 
not appear in public. It is short for P. 
goska-nishln, ‘ sitting in a corner ’ ; and 
is much the same as parda-^iishm (see 
PURDAH). 


GOUNa,s. Bunn, gaung ; a village 
head man. [“Under the Thoogyee 
were Ewa-go\mg, or hciids of villages, 
who aided in the collection of the 
revenue and were to some extent 
police^ officials.” (Ga^xtteer of Burma^ 
f. 480.)] 


a. GOUR, s. H. gdur^ gduri gde, 

(but not in the dictionaries), [Platts 
gives gaur, Skt. gaura, ‘ white, yellow- 
ish, reddish, pale red’]. The great 
wild ox, Gavaeus Gaurus, Jerd. ; [Ro,s' 
gaurus^ Blanford 484 seq.\ 

the sajme as the Bison (q.v.). [The 
classical account of the animal will he 
found in Forsyth, Highlands of Central 
India, ed. 1889, i)p. 109 seqq.'] 

1806. — “ITiey erect strong fences, but 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 
. . . They are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kind called the Qore ; one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof.” — Elphimtone, in Life, i. 156. 

b. GOtJE, s. Properly Can. gawl, 
gaur, gauda. The head man of a 
vill^e in the Canarese - speaking 
country ; either as corresponding to 
patel, or to the Zemindar of Ben^l. 
[See F. Buchanan, Mysore, i. 268 ; Rice, 
Mysore, i. 679.] 

c. 1800. — “Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Oours or head-men." 
— In Muiurds Life, iii. 92. 


c. (H)XTE, #n.p. Gaur, the name of 
a medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
with occasional Mahommedan 


chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Ga^ida, 
meaning, it is believed, ‘the country 
of sugar,’ a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion w'here tho.se remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Hindu dynasty, 
the Senas, at the time of the eiirly 
Mahommedan invasions, and was popu- 
larly known as Lakhndotl; hut the 
reigning king had transferred his seat 
to Njidiya (70 m. above Calcutta) 
before the actual conquest of Bengal 
in the last years of the 12th century. 
Gaur was afterwards the residence of 
several Mussulman dynasties. [See 
Eavenshaw, Gaur, its Ruins and Inscrip- 
tio7is, 1878.] 

1536. — “But Xercansor fShlr Khan Bur, 
afterwards King of Hindustan as Shir Shah ] 
after his success advanced along the river 
till he came before the city of Guuro to 
besiege it, and ordered a lodgment to V )0 
made in front of certain verandahs of the 
King’s Palace which looked upon the river ; 
and as he was making his trenches certain 
Rumis who were resident in the city, desiring 
that the King should prize them highly 
{d*eihs cahedal) as ho did the Portu- 

guese, offered their service to the King to 
go and prevent the enemy’s lodgment, saying 
that he should also send the Portuguese 
with them.” — Correa, iii. 720. 

[15.52.— “Caor.” See under BUREAIllI- 
POOTEB.] 

1553. — “The chief city of the Kingdom 
(of Bongala) is called Uouro. It is situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and is said to 
be 3 of our leagues in length, and to contain 
200,000 inhabitants. On the one side it has 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height . . . the streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of peojde . . . that they ca«not force 
their way past ... a great part of the 
houses of this city are stately and well- 
wrought buildings.”— /?ar?-es, IV. ix. cap, 1, 

1586. — “From Patanaw T went to Tanda 
which is in the land of the Gk>iiren. It hath 
in times past been a kingdom, but is now 
subdued % Zelabdin Echobar , . — R. 

Fitch, in Hahhtyt, ii. 389. 

1683. — “I wont to see ye famous Ruins of 
a great Citty and Pallace called [of] OOWBE 
... we .spent 8J hours in seeing ye mines 
especially of the Falloce which has been ... 
in my judgment considerably bigger and 
more beautifull than the Grand Seignor’s 
Seraglio at Constantinople qr any other 
Pallace that I have seen in Europe.”— 
Hedges, Diary, May 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 88]. 

OOVEENOB'S STEAirs, up. 

This was the name applied W the. 
Portuguese (Edreito do GidxmaJM to ■ 
the Straits of Sitigapore, i.e. the straits 
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south of that island (or New Strait), 
The reason of the name is given in 
our first (quotation. The Governor 
in question was the Spaniard Dom 
Joao da Silva. 

1615. — The Governor sailed from Manilha 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 
2 galleys. . . . Arriving at the Straits of 
Sincapur, * ^ * and passing by a new 

strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Govemador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the iKjint of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the top of 
it .” — HocafTOf 428. 

1727. — “Between the small Carimon and 
Tanjovg-beffong on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Streights of iSlncujmre before 
mentioned, and also into the Streights of 
Govemadore, the largest and easiest Passage 
into the China Seas.” — .4. Uaviilton, ii. 122. 

1780.— “Directions for siiiling from Ma- 
lacca to Pulo Timoan through Governor’s 
Straits, commonly called the Straits of 
Sincajiour.” — Dunu’x iV. lUnctoy^ 5th ed. 
p. 4/4. See also Litres Edit',. 1st ed. 
li. 118. 

1841.— “SingaiK>re Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.” — Jlorsburgh, 5th ed. ii. 264. 

GOW, GAOU, s. Dak. H. gau. An 
ancient measure of distance ])re.scrved 
in S. India and (leylon. In the latter 
island, where the t erm still is in nse, the 
gawwa is a measure of about 4 Euglisb 
miles. It is Pali gdvuUt^ one quarter 
of a yojana^ and that again is the Skt. ' 
gaxyynii with tlie same meaning. There 
is in Molesworth’s Mahr. Dictionary^ 
and in Wilson ^ a term gaukos (see 
COSS), ‘a land measure’ (for which 
read ‘distance measure’), the disUnce 
at which the lowing of a cow may be 
heard This is doubtless a form of 
the same term as that under considera- 
tion, but the e.vphination is probably 
modern and incorrect. The yojana 
with which the gau is correlated, ap- 
pears etymologically to be ‘ a yoking,’ 
viz. “ the stage, or distance to be gone 
in one harnessing without unyoking” 
(WilUams); and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
to 9 miles, and even to 8 krosm 
(see 0088). The last valuation of the 
yojana would correspond with that of 
the gau at 

0. 545.— “The great felaud (Taprobane), 
according to what the natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
. easn^ 900 miles.' —Comas IwUcopleMtes^ 
(ih paihayt oUxvii.). 

From Oarioota to Tumbre may 
^ about a league and a hidf, for in that 


country distances are measured by gait, and 
each gaii is about two leagues, and from 
Garicbta to Tumbre they said was not so 
much as a gah of road.”— P, ddla Valle, 
ii. 638 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 230], 

1676. — “They measure the distances of 
places in India by G 08 and Castes, A Gos 
IS aVwut 4 of our common leagues, and a 
Caste is one league.” — Tavernier, E.T. ii, 

30 ; [ed. Balt, i. 47]. 

1860. — “A gaou in Ceylon expresses a 
somewhat indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, 
a gaou across a mountainous country being 
less than one measured on level ground, and 
a gaou for a loaded cooloy is also permitted 
to 1)0 shorter than for one unburthened, but 
on the wjiole the average may be taken 
muter fovr miles.'* — Tennenfs Ceylon, 4th ed. 
i. 467. 

GRAB, H. This name, now almost 
obsolete, wa.s applied to a kind of ve^ssel 
which is constantly mentioned in the 
.sea- and river-fights of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of tlie 18th century. That 
kind of etymology which works from 
inner (‘onsciousness would prolmbly 
siiy : “This term has always been a 
jnizzle to the English in India. The 
fact is that it was a kind of vessel 
much used bv corsairs, who w^ere 
s/iid to grab afl that passed the sea. 
Hence,” &c. But the real derivation 
is dilferent. tit, 

The Kev. Howard Malcom, in a 
glossary attiiched to his Travels^ defines 
It as “a square-rigged Arab vessel, 
having a projecting stern (stem ?) and 
no bowsprit ; it- has two masts.” Pro- 
, bahly the application of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days. 

S See Bombay Gazetteer^ xiii. pt. i. 348.] 
<^or thus again in Sohrym (Le$ Hindous, 
vol. i.) a grab is drawn and described 
as a shin with three masts, a sharp 
prow, ana a bowsprit. But originally 
the word seems, wyond qiuistioii, to 
have been an Arab name for a galley. 
The proper word is Arab, ghordb, ‘a 
raven,* tnough adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gurdh, Jal says, 
quoting Reinaud, that ghordb was the 
name given by the Moors to the true 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words 
below. Amari, in a work quoted 
IhjIow (p. 397), points but the analogous 
cm)etta as perhaps a transfer of ghi^b: 

1181,— “A vessel of our merchants . , . 
making sail for the city of TripoU (which 
God protect) ww driven >y the winds on 
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the shore of that country, and the crew being 
in want of water, landed to procure it, but 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
corn were sold to them. Meanwhile there 
;ame a ghur&b from Tripoli , . . which 
took and plundered the crew, and seized all 
the goods on board the vessel.”* — Arahie 
Leiter ^rom Ubaldo, Archhishop and other 
anthaniie^ of Pisat to the Almohad' Caliph 
Abu YaVub Yusuf, in Animri^ Diphmi 
Amhiy p. 8, 

The Latin contemporary version 
tuns thus : " 

‘*Cum quidam nostri cari cives de Sicilia\ 
cum carico frumenti ad Triix)liui venireiit, 
tempestate maris et vi ventonim compulsi, 
ad portum dictum Macri devenerunt ; ibiiiuo 
aejuA deficiente, ct cum pro auriendA 
irent, Barbarosi non permiserunt cos . . . 
nisi prins eis de fnimonh^ venderent. 
Cumque inviti eis de frumento venderent 
galea vestra de Trirndi armata,” &c. — Ihkl. 
p. 269. 

c. I200.--Ohurab, Cornix, Corvvis, galea. 

« « « « « 

0al6a, Ghurab, Gharbiin. — VocahuliMa 
Arahico (from lliccardian Library), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 404. 

1343. — “Jalansi . . . sent us off in com- 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
al-UJcairi^ which is like a ghorftb, only 
more roomy. It has 60 oars, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-shot.” 
—Ihn Batata, iv. 59, 

1506. — In the Vocahulai'y of Pedro do 
Alcala, gal^ra is interpreted in Arabic as 

gor&b. 

1654. — In the narrative of Sidi 'AH 
Kapudan^ in describing ''an action that he 
fought with the Portuguese near the Persian 
Gulf, he says the enemy’s fleet consisted of 
4 barques as big as carracks (q.v.), 3 great 
ghurftbs, 6 Karawals (see CARAVEL) and 
12 smaller ghur&bs, or galliots (see GALLE* 
VAT) with oars. — In J. A«., ser. 1. tom. 
ix. 67^.68. 

[o. 1610.— His royal galley called by 
them Ogate Gourabe {gonrahe moans 
* galley,' (and ogate ‘royal’).” — Pyrard de 
Lawl, Hak, Soc. i. 312.J 

1660. — “Jani Beg might attack us from 
the hills, the ghrabs from the river, and 
the men of Sihwan from the rear, so that 
we should be in a critical position.” — 
Mohammed in Elliot, i. 260, The 

word occurs in many pages of the same 
history. 

[1679.— -“My Selfe and Mr. Gapes Grob 
ttie stem most.” — In Hedges, IHary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1690.—“ GaLerg . . . ab Arabibus tarn Asi- 
aticis quam Africanis vocatur . . . Gbor&b, 
Corvus, quasi pioe& nigredine, rostro 
extenso, et velis remisque sicut alls volans 
galera; unde et Vlacho Graece dicitur 



MAttipa. ” — Hyde, Note on Peritsol, in Synt. 
I) merit, i. 97. 

1673.—“ Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the ships in thifl lioad, loaded 
two Grbbs and departed.” — Fryer, 158. 

1727. — “The Musl'ai War . . . obliges 
them (the Portuguese) to keep an Armada 
of tive or si.x Ships, be.«5idos small Frigate.s 
and Grabs of War.” — ri. Hamilton, i. 2.50; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 2.^)3]. 

1750-.52.— “The ships which they make 
use of against their enemies are called 
goerabbs by the Dutch, and grabbs by' the 
English, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of rigging, 
only their prows are low and sharp as in 
gallics, that they may not only place some 
cannons in them, b\it likewise in case of 
emergency for a couple of oars, to push the 
grabb on in a calm.” — Olof Toreen, Voyage, 
205. 

c. 1754.-— “Our E. 1. Company had here 
(Bombay) one shi}i of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of 18 guns, and several other 
vessels.”— 7 rex, 43. Ives explains “Ketches, 
which they call grabs." 'Ibis shows the 
meaning already changed, as no galley could 
carry IS guns. %, 

c. 1760.— “When the Derby, Captain 
Ansell, was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s grabs. i. 81. 

1763. — “ The grabs have rarely more 
than two ma.stH, though some have three ; 
those of three are abtait 300 tons burthen ; 
but the others are not more than 150 : they 
are built to draw very little water, being 
very broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing, however, from tlie middle to the 
end, where instead of bows they have a 
pr(jw, projecting like that of a .Mediternuieaii 
galley.” — Ormr (reprint), i. 408-9. 

1810. — “Here a fine English East India- 
man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia.” 
— Maria UraUtm, 142. 

,, “This Glab [sic) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The Nakhodah, an 
Abyssinian slave. ” — Klnh iristone, in* Lip, 

i. 232. 

[1820. — “We had scarce set sail when 
there came in a ghorab (a kind of boat) the 
Cotwal of Surat . . TVuas. Lit. Soc. Bo, 

ii. 5.] 

1872. — “Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghurdbs (grabs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach'h, and Pattimars or !l^telas from 
the Konkan and Bombay.” — Burton, Sind 
ii&vuited, i. 83. 

aBAM, s. This word is properly 
the Portuguese grdo, i.e. ‘^ain/ but it 
has been specially appropriated to that 
kind of vetch (Cicer ariehnum, L.) which 
is the most general grain-(ratheT puke-) 
food of horses all over India, called in 
H. chana. It is the Ital. csce, Fr. 
pois chiche^ Eng. or Mgypt*. 

vm, muQh used in France and 4 


* From AmiKri’s ItelUm venfloa* 
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Europe. This specific application of 
grUo is also Portuguese, as appears 
from Bluteau.. The word gram is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of pulse, and then this applica- 
tion of it IS recognised by ({ualifying it 
as Bertgal gram. (See remarks under 
CAL AVAN C£.) The plant exudes 
oxalate of potash, and to walk through 
a gram-field in a wet morning is de- 
structive to shoe-leiitlier. The natives 
collect the acid, 

[1513. — “And for the of these horses 
(exported from the Persian (lulf) the factor 
supplied giAos.’* — Atbiiqverifne, Vtu'Uis, 
p. 200, lietter of Dec. 4. 

[1554. — (Describing V ijayanagar. ) ‘ ‘ I’hcre 
the f(X)d of horses and clefihants consists of 
gr&OB, rice and other vegetables, ccM>kcd 
with jugrUf which is palm-tree sugar, as 
there is no barley in that country.’* — 
(MjtUinhedu, Dk. ii. ch. 16. 

[e. 1610.— “They give them also a certain 
gx^n like lentils.” — th' Lantf., Hak. 
>Soc. g. 79.J 

1702. — “. . . ho confo.ssing before us that 
their allowance three times a week is but a 
(piart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but promises that f«ir the future 
it shall be rectified,” - In WMrr, ii. 10. 

1776. — “. . . Lentils, gram. . . musUird 
seed,” — Jlafhi'd'it p, 8 (pt. ii,). 

1789. — “ . . . Gram, a small kind of pulse, 
universally u^^ed instead ol outs.” — Mnnro's 
Narrative^ 85. 

1793. — “. . . gram, which it is not cus- 
tomary to give to Imllock.s in the (.'arnatic.” 
— JJirom'n Narratu'e, 97. 

1804.— “The gram alone, for the four 
regimeTit.s with me, has in some mouths 
cost 50,000 pagodas.”— 11 iii. 71. 

1865. — “But they had come at a wnmg 
season, gflbam was dear, and prices low, and 
the sale concluded in a dead los.s.” — 
Patgmm's A rabwj 290. 

GB AM-FED, adj. rro})erly th(‘ 
distinctive description of imitton and 
beef fattened upon gram, wbi< li used 
to ])e the pride of Bengal. But applied 
figuratively to any ‘pampered creature.^ 

c, 1849. — “By an old Indian I moan a 
man full of curry and of l)ad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
aolf-Auffioient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, champagne, m^-fed mutton, 
chett>ots and nookahs. •—<!??)' C. Napier^ 
quoted in BmiWi Lift e/ Ld. Laicrence. 
1.338. 

1$80;— “1 missed two persons at the 
p^hi aesembkige in 1877. AU i^e gram- 
M iemtaides and most of Hie alooholto 
ohiofit vere therb ; but the famine-haunted 


villagers and the delirium-shattered opium- 
eating Chinaman, who had to pay the bill, 
were not present.’* — Alt Baba^ 127. 

OBANDONIC. (See OBUNTHTTH 
and SANBinaiT). 

ORASS-CLOTH. s. This name is 
now generally applied to a kind of 
cambric from China made from the 
Chuma of the Chinese (Moehmaria 
nivea, Hooker, the Rhea, so much 
talked of now"), and called by the 
Chinese sia-pu, or ‘summer-cloth.’ 
We find grass-clotb.s often spoken of 
by the 16th century travellers, and even 
later, as an export from Orissa and 
Bengal. Tht‘v w^ere probably made 
of Rhea or some kindred specie.s, but 
Ave have not b(*en able to determine 
this. ( ’loth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgberry nettle {Gi- 
rard mia hrtcrophylla, 1). C.) 

c. 1.567.— “Cloth of herbes {mmii d'erla), 
which is a kindo of silko, which growoth 
among the woodes without any Iac)our of 
mail .” — Caesar Freder/ir, in Hal f. ii. 358. 

1.585.—“ (treat store of the cloth which is 
made from Grasse, which they call yrrua ’* 
(in Ori.ssa).— /i. Fi(ch, in IML ii. 38?. 

[1598.-Hee under SAREE. 

fc. 1610. — “Tiikew'i.so is there plenty of 
silk, a.s well that of the silkworm aji of the 
(silk) hrrb, which is of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself.” — 
Pyrard dt^ Land, Hak. Soc, i. 328.] 

1627.— “ Their manufactories (about Bala- 
sore) are of Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
( Litton Ram ah . . . ; and of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Uivghants, 
Pimst'ofi, and sevenil other Good-s for Ex- 
liortution.” — A. JIam 'dton, i. 397 ; [ed. 1744], 

1813.— Milburn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herba Tafaths (ii. 221). 

GRASS-CUTTER, s. This is pro- 
bably a corruption reprc.scuiting the H. 
gJuUkhodd or ghmkdtd, * the digger, 
or cutter, of grass ’ the tith* of a 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each hoi'se besides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the gr<mctUUr 
is a mail ; in the south the office is 
filled by the horsekeeper’s wife. Ghds^ 
hat is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in UpptT Iiidiaf speaking 
Hindustani; but ghadydrd by those 
aspiring to purer langu^. The 
former term appears in frtllianmn^a 
V. M. (1810) as gatuikoi (i. 1S3), the 
latter in Jac^mnont^s Oorteapondmee m 
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grassy ara. No grasscutters are men- 
tioned as attached to the stables of 
Akbar ; only a money allowance for 
grass. The anti(piity of the Madras 
arrangement is shown by a ])assage in 
Castanheda (1552) : “ . . . he gave him 
a horse, and a boy to attend to it, and 
a female slave to see to its fodder.” — 
(ii. 58.) 

1789.—“ ... an Horsekeeper and Grass- 
CUtter at two pagodas.” — Munru's Karr. 28. 

1793. — “Every horse . . , has two atten- 
dants, one who cleans and takes care of 
him, called the horse-keeper, and the other 
the grasscutter, who i)rovides for his 
forage.” — J)irom's Karr. 212. 

1846. — “Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself— the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a boy. 1 inquired 
whether the cat had any servants, but T 
found ho was allowed to wait, upon himself.” 
— Letters from Mad ran ^ 37. 

[1850. — “Then there are our servants . . . 
four Saises and four Ghascuts - . .” — Mis. 
Mackenzicy Life in ike Mmi<n\y ii. 253.] 

1875. — “ 1 suppose if you were to pick up 
... a grasscutter’fl pony to rej>lace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had done the rest of the army out of their 
rights .” — The JJifemma, ch. xxxvii. 

[GRASSHOPPER FALLS, n.p. 

An Anglo-Indian corruption of the 
name of the great waterfall on tlie 
Sheravati Kiver in the Shimoga Dis- 
trict of Mysore, where the river 
plunges down in a succession of 
cascades, of which tlie jiriiicipal is 
890 feet in height. The proper name 
. of the place is Gersoppa^ or Gerusappcy 
which takes its name from the adjoin- 
ing village; geru, Can., ‘the marking 
nut plant ’ (semecarpus anacardiumy L.), 
soppn, ‘ a leaf.' See Mr. Grefs note on 
P. della VaUey Hak. Soc. ii. 218.] 

> 

GRASS-WIDOW, s. This slang 
phrase is applied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties in the plains. 

We do not know the origin of the 
phrase. In the Slang Dictionary it is 
ex])lained : “ An unmarried mother ; 
a deserted mistress.” But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian use. In Kotes and Queries. 
oth ser. yiii. 414, will be found several 
communications on this phrase. [Also 
SM ibid. X. 436, 626 ; xi. 178 j 8th ser. 


iv. 37, 75.] We learn from these that 
in Moods Suffolk Words and Phrasesy 
Grace- Widow occurs with the mean- 
ing of an unmarried mother. Corre^ 
spondiiig to this, it is stated also, is the 
N.S. (?) or Low German gras-wedewe. 
The Swedish GrUsanha or -enka also 
is used for ‘a low dissolute married 
woman living by lierself.’ In Belgium 
a w<>man of this description is called 
haecke-wedevry from hacckoiy Ho feel 
strong desire’ (to ‘hanker’). And 
so it is suggested grlisrnlca is con- 
tracted from gradrsenhiy from gradigy 
‘esuriens’ (greedy, in fact). In Danish 
Diet, grarsejihi is inti‘rpreti*d as a 
woinaii wliose betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Strok- Wiftvry ‘straw- 
widow’ (which Flugcl inter]>rets as 
‘mock widow’), seems rather incon- 
sistent with the sugge.stion that 
(jr<i.^*i-u'idow is a corru]»tion of tlie 
kind suggested. A fritmd mentions 
that the masc. Strok-Witiwrr is * used 
in Germany for a man whose wife is 
ahvsenl, and who tlunvfore dines at the 
eating-liouse with the young fellows. 
[The N.E.D. gives the two meaning.s : 
1. An unmarried woman who has 
cohabited with one or more nu*n ; 
a discarded mistress ; 2. A married 
woman whose husband is absent, from 
her. “ 1’he etymological notion is 
obscure, but tin* jiarallel forms dis- 
prove the notion that the word is a 
‘ corruptifm ’ of grore-ivldov}. It has 
been suggested tluit in sense. 1. grass 
(and G. stroh) may have been used 
with opposition to bed. Sense 2. 
may have arisen as an etymologizing 
interjiretatioii of the compound after it 
had ceased to be generally understood ; 
in Eng. it seems to have first apptiared 
as Anglo-Indian.” The French equiva- 
lent, Veuve de Malabar y was in allusion 
to Lemierre’s tragedy, produced in 
1770.] 

1878. —“ In the evening my wife and 1 
went out house-hunting ; and wo pitohe<l 
upon one which the newly incorporated 
body of Municipal Commissioners and the 
Clergyman (who was a GrasB-widower, his 
wife being at home) had taken between 
them .” — Life in the McfvssUy ii. 99-100. 

1879. — The Indian newspaper's “typical 

official rises to a late breakfast— probably 
on herrings and soda-water— andf dresses 
tastefully for his round of momii^ calls, 
the last on a graiB-widow, with whom he 
has a Hu-d-tite tiffin, where ‘pegs ' alternate 
with champagne .”— Letter in TiimeSy 
Aug. 16. i 
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1880.— “The Grass-widow in Nephelo- 
coccygia.”— *SVr Ah Baba, 169, 

,, “ Pleasant times have these Indian 

grass- widows r—77ie World, Jan. ‘21, 13. 

GBASSIA, s. Gras (said to mean 
‘a mouthful) is stated hy Mr. Forbes 
in the Rds Mdhi (p. 18G) to have been 
in old times ustially a])plied to aliena- 
tions for religious objects ; but its 
]»re valent sense came to be the ]>ortion 
of land given for subsistence to cadets 
of chieftains’ families. Aft^Brwards the 
term grds was also used for the black- 
mail paid by a village to a turbulent 
neigh oour as the ])rice of his j)rotection 
and forbearance, and in otlier like 
meaiiiuffs. “Tliiis the title of grama, 
originally an honourable one, and 
indicating its possessor to be a cadet I 
of the ruling tribe, became at last | 
as frequently a term of opj)r(»brium, 
conveying the idea of a ])rofes8ional 
rf)bber” (IbitL Bk. iv. ch. 3) ; [ed. 1878, 
p. 508]. 

[ir)84.-Soe under COOLY.] 

c. 1665.— “ Nous nous irouvjlmes au Vil- 
lage de Bilpar, dont los Hahitans qu’en 
n<»m!nc Gratiates, sout prestpio tons 
Voleurs." — Thn'^not, v. 4*2. 

1808.— “The Grasias have been shown t-o 
ho of different Sects, (*asts, or ftunilioa, vi/.., 
1st, C-oloes and their ( 'ollatcrals ; '2nd, Baj- 
iK>ot8 ; 3rd, Syod Musaiilnians; 4th, Molo- 
Islams or.moaern Mahoiuedans. 'riiere are 
besides many others who enjoy the free 
usufruct of lands, and permanent emolu- 
lueut from villages, but those only who are 
of the four aforosixid warlike tnbes seem 
entitled by proscriptive custom ... to bo 
enllod Grassias.” — hrvmmond, Uluatrationa. 

181^ — “I confess I cannot now contem- 
l>late my extraordinary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feelings 
more appropriate to .solemn silence, than 
expression.”— Or, M*nu, iii. 393 ; 
[conf. 2nd od, ii. 357]. 

1819,—“ Grassia, from Grass, a word 
signifying * a mouthful,’ This word is under- 
stood in some i>artfi of Meknni, 8ind, and 
Kutch ; but 1 believe not further into Hindo- 
stan than Jaypoor.” — Machnvrdo, in Tr, 
Liu Soc* Bo, i. *270. [On the use in Central 
India, see Tod, Amuds, i. 175; Makolvi, 
Ventral India, i. 508.] 

GBAVE-BlGGEIt. (See BEEJOO.) 

OBEEN-PIOEON. A variety of 
^cies belonging to the sub. -fani. 
Twminae, and to genera Treron, 
Orkopui. Om4)trero7L and Sphenocereus, 
bear this name. The three first fol- 
lowing quotations show that these 


birds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients. 

c. 180. — “Daimachua, in his History of 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-green 
colour are found in lndm,'*—At}ienaeiui, 
ix. 51. 

c. A. I). 2,50. — “They bring also greenish 
(wxpds) pigeons which they say can never bo 
timed or domesticated.” — Aelian, Da NaU 
Anim. XV. 14. 

,, “ There are produced among the 

Indians . . . pigeons of a pale green colour 

(xXw/)67rTt\oi) ; any one seeing them for the 
first time, and not having any knowledge of 
ornithology, would wiy the bird w'aa a parrot 
and nt»t a pigeon. They have legs and bill 
in colour like the partridges of the Greeks.” 
— Ibid. xvi. 2. 

1673. — “Our uaiuil diet was (be.sides 
Plenty of Fish) Water-Fow’l, Peacocks, 
Green Pidgeons, Spotted Deer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows.” — Fryer, 
176 . 

18*25.— I saw a great number of pea- 
fowl, and of the beautiful greenish pigeon 
! common in this country . . — JDher, ii. 

19. 

OBEY PAB;TBIDOE. The com- 

m<m Auglo- Indian name of the Hind. 
fltar, common over a great ]>art of India, 
OrUjgornis Po7iticeriana, Gmahn. 
call is a ])eculiar loud shrill cry, and 
1 lias, not unaptly, been compared to the 
word Pateda-pateda-pateela, quickly 
repeated but preceded by a single note, 
uttered two or three times, each time 
with a higher intonation, till it gets, 
as it were, the key-note of its call.” — 
Jerdon, ii. 566. 

QBIBLEE, s. A gi’aplin or grapnel. 
Liiscar^’ language {Roebuck). 

GBIFPIN, GBIFP, s.; GBIF- 
FISH, adi. One newly arrived in 
India, and unaocustomei to Indian 
ways and neculiarities ; a* Johnny 
Kewcome. The origin of the phrase 
is unknown to us. There was an 
Admiral Griffin who commanded in 
the Indian seas from Nov. 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate. 
Had his Tiame to do with the origin of 
the teriul The word seems to have 
lieeii first used at Madras (see Boyd, 
below). [But also see the quotation 
from Beaumont Fletcher, below.] 
Three references below indicate the 
parallel terms formerly used by the 
Portuguese at Goa, by the Dutch in 
the Archipelago, and by the English 
in Ceylon. 
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[c. 1624. — “Doves beget doves, and eagles 
eagles, Madam .* a citizen’s heir, though 
never so rich, seldom at the best proves a 
gentleman. Fletche»'j Hone»t 
Man's Fortuive, Act III. sc. 1, vol. iii. p. 
389, ed. I>yce. Mr. B. Nicolson (3 ser. Not*>s 
and Queries, xi. 439) points out that Dyce’a 
MS, copy, licensed by Sir Henry Herbert in 
1624, reads “proves but a gxifiui gentle- 
man.” Prof. Skeat {Ihid. xi. 504) quoting 
from Piers Pioivnian, ed. p. 96, 

^^GryFyn. the Walshe,” shows that Grijfin 
was an early name for a Welshman, ap- 
parently a corruption of Grijfith. The word 
may have been used abroad to designate 
a raw Welshman, and thus acquired its 
present sense.] 

1794. — “As I am little better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion- 
nblo phrase here ” (Madras ). — Hugh JSoyd^ 
177. 

1807. — “ It seems really strange to a 
griffin — the cant word for a European just 
airived.” — Zd. MhttOy in India, 17. 


Here orang barou is Malay orang- 
bahaxu, i.e. ‘ new man ' ; whilst Orang- 
lama, ‘man of long since,* is applied 
to old colonials. In (jonnection with" 
these terms we extract the following : — 

c. 1790. — “ Si je n’avois pas un oorfaw, 
et si un long s^joiir dans Vinde ne ra'avoit 
j>as accoutum^ h cotte espfeco de fleau, 
j'aurois certainement souffert I’impossible 
durant cette niiit.” — Haa/nfr, ii. 26-27. 

On this his editor notes : 

^U)orlam est un mot Malais comimpu ; 
il faut dire {}rang-tama, co qui signifle uno 
personne ipii a di^jh long -temps dans un 

endroit, on dans un pays, et e’est par ce 
nom qu’on designe les Europ^ens qui ont 
habits depuis un certain temps dans I’lnde. 
Ceux qui ne font qu’y arriver, sont appoltls 
Ilaar j denomination (pii vient du mot 
Malais Orang*Baru . . . un hoinnie nou- 
vellcment arrivd.” 


1808. — “At the Inn f was tormented to 
death by the impertinent porsevering of the 
black people ; for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are reckoned a grifiili, or a 
new-comer .” — Life ({f Leyden, 107. 

1836. — “I often tire myself . . . rather 
than wait for their dawdling ; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at me and calls mo a 
‘Griffin,’ on(l says I must learn to have 
patience and save my strength. 
from Madras, 38. 

,, “ ... he was living with bad men, 

and saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more griffish . . 

— 63. 

1853. — “ There were three more cadets on 
the same steamer, going ujj to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor.” — Oakjield, i. 38. 

1863.— 

“‘Like drill?’ 

“ ‘ I don't dislike it much now : t-be goose- 
step ^as not lively.’ 

“ ‘Ah, they don’t give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days ; by Jove, Sir, when jl was 
agziff ’ — and thereupon . . .” — Ibid. i. 62. 

[1900. — “Ten Bangoon .sportsmen have 
joined to import ponies from Australia on 
the griffin .system, and have submitted a 
proposal to the Stewards to frame their 
events to be confined to griffins at the forth- 
coming autumn meeting.” — Pioneer^ Mail, 


The griMn at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
(See REINOL.) 


1681.— “ Haec exanthemata (prickly heat- 
spots) magis afficiunt recenter advenientes 
utet Mosquitarumpuncturae . . . ita utderi- 
diculum ergo hie inter nostrates dicterinm 
sum qui hoc mode affectus sit, 
Baxott, quod novitium hominem 
symficat, —Zac. honiii, Mist. N(d>, &c., ii. 
cap. xviu, p. 33. ^ f > 


[1894. — “In the Standard, Jan. 1, there 
appears a letter entitled ‘ ( ‘eylon Tea-Plnnt- 
ing— a Warning,’ and signed ‘An Ex- 
creeper. ' The correspondent sends a cutting 
from a recent issue of a (‘eylon daily j>aper 
—a paragraph headed ‘Creepers Galore.’ 
From this extract it appears that Creeper 
is the name given in Ceylon to paying 
pupils who go out there to learn tcii- 
plunting.” — Mi\ A. Z. May her, in 8 ser. 
Notes and Queries, v. 124.] 

OBOUND, s. A niea.surc of land 
used in the neighbourliood of Madras. 
[Also culled Mnrmg, Tam. wm/ue?’.] (See 
under CAWNY.) 

GRUFF, adj. Applied to bulky 
goods. Probal )ly the Dutch grof, ‘ coarse.* 

[1682-3. — . . that for every tTunne 

oX Haltpetro and all other Groffe goods I 
am to receive nineteen pounds.” — Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Geo. Ist ser. vol. ii. 3-4.] 

1750. — “ . . , all which could bo called 
Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madrass, had Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
gruff Goods from Europe, as well as Salt 
Fotre from Bengal." --Letter to a Prow, of 
the K. 1. Co., p. 62. 

1759. — “ Which by causing a great export 
of rice enhances the price of lalwur, and 
consequently of all other proff, piece-goods 
and raw silk,” — In Long, 171. 

1765, — “. . . a,lso/oolesngar,\\impjagg7'e, 
ginj^er, long pepper, and piply-mol . . . 
articles that usually compose the gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound shipping.”— 
Rolwell, Rut. JSvents, Ac., i. 194. , 

1788.— “What in India is called a iprvff 
(bulky) csktgo."— Forrest, Voyage to Mer^ii^ 
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aBTTNtH, a Panjabi Granthy from 
Skt. graniha, lit. ‘ a knot/ leaves tied 
together by a string. ‘ The Book/ i.e. 
the Scripture of the Sikhs, containing 
the hymns .composed or compiled by 
their leaders from Nanak (1469-1539) 

. onwards. Tlie Oranth hfis been trans- 
lated by Dr. Truinpp, and published, 
at the expense of the Indian Govern- 
ment, 

1770, — the young man (Nanak) was 
early introduced to the knowledge of the 
most esteemed writings of the Musaulmen 
... ho made it a practice in his leisure 
hours to tninslate literally or virtuallj', as 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
maxims as made the deepest impression on 
his heart. This was in the idiom of Pend- 
jab, his maternal language, bittle by little i 
ho strung tf)gether those loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in voi*8cs. . . . His collection became 
numerous ; it t<K>k the form of a book which 
was entitled Grenth.^’—Nf/r Mutauheriii^ 
i. 89. 

1798.—“ A b<K)k entitled the Grunth . . . 
is the only typical object which the Sicqiios 
have admitted into their jdaces of worship.'’ 
—(7. Funter's Tmvi’h, i. 255. 

1817. — “The fame of Naunak’s book was 
diffused. He gave it a new name, Kirrunt.” 
-^Mill's HUt. ii. 377. 

c. 1831. — , . Au centre du quel cst lo 
temple d'or oh cst gardt^ le Grant ou livre 
sacre des Sikes ,” — JcicjiGpinoniy 
aucfy ii. 166. 

[1838. — “ There wjvs a largo collection of 
priests, .sitting in a circle, with the Grooht, 
their holy Ixjok, in the centre , . .” — Miss 
Fdfjtif (JourUnf, ii. 7. j 


OETTNTHEE, h. granthl from 

granth (see GRUNTH). A sort of native 
chaplfliu attached to Sikli regiments. 

G lie name Granthl ajipears among the 
iudi mendicant ciistes of the Panjab 
in Mr, Maclagan^s Gemus Rep,, 1891, 
p. 3(X).] 


, OEUNTHUM, s. This (yranlhmn) 
is a name, from the same Skt. word as 
the last, given in various odd forms to 
the Sanskrit language by various Euro- 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and 17th centuries. The term 
properly applied to the character in 
which the Sanskrit books were written. 


1600.— ** In these versos is written, in a 
p^cular languaj^, oalled Gerodam, their 
Philosophy and Theology, which the Bra- 
naans study and read in universities all over 
Xmiia /’— Vida do Padre Xavier, 


1646.— “Cette langue correspond k la 
nostre Latine, pareeque les seules Lettr^s 
I’appronnent ; if so nomment GuirijlldailS.*' 
— /icurettOy Jiel, de la Prov, de la Malabar, 257. 

1727. — . . their four law-books, Santa 
Ved^im, Vrukku Vednm, Fdirmrna Vedam, 
and Adir Vedam, which are all written in 
the Girandams, and are held in high esteem 
b^ the Bramins.” — VaZentiJn, v. {Cf^glon), 

„ “ Girandam (by others cal led Keren- 
dum, and also Samkrils) is the language of 
the Bramins and the learned.” — Ibid. 386. 

1753.—“ Les Indions du pays se donnent 
le nom do Tamu(/‘s, ot on .salt que la langue 
vulgaire diff<?rente du 8an.skrot, et du 
Grendam, (jui sont le.s langues sacr^es, 
porto le nu^rne nom .” — If Avville, 117. 

GUANA, IGUANA, s. This is nut 
])r()])erly au Indian term, nor the name 
of au iudiaii sj>ecies, but, as in many 
other case.s, it lias been a]>plied by 
transfer from su]>erfK*ial]y resembling 
fjemra in the new Indies, to the ohl. 
The gn'Jit lizards, sonietinies called 
(jaaiuts ill India, are a])]»areiitly moni- 
tors. It must be ob.se, rved, however, 
that a]»proximating Indian names of 
lizard.s have hel])ed the confusion. 
Tints lln^ large monitor to wliich the 
name guana i.s often applied in India, 
is really called in Hindi goh (Skt. 
go(Vai), Singhale.se goyd. The true 
igtiatia of America is described by 
Oviedo in the first quotation under 
the name of iuana. [The word is 
Span, igmna, from Carib iwana, 
Avritteii in early writers hinana, igoana, 
iuanua or yuana. See N.E.D, and 
Stanf. Did.] 

c. 1,535. — “There i.s in this island an animal 
called luana, which i.s here held to be am- 
phibious {neu(rale), i.e. doubtful whether 
fish or tlesh, for it frequents the rivers and 
climbs the trees as w'oll. ... It is a Serpent, 
bearing to one who knows it not a horrid 
and frightful aspect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a great lissard, the head 
much larger, but almost of the same fa,shion, 
with a tail 4 or 5 palms in length. . . . Ana 
the animal, formed as I have described, is 
much bettor to eat than to look at,” 

Oi'iedo, in Ramnsio, iii. f. 156y, 157. 

c. 1550.— “We also used to catch some 
four-footed animals called igaaae, resem- 
bling our lizards in sha{>e . * . the females 
are most delicate food.”— (7iVo/aiai Benzoni, 
p. 140. 

1634.— “De Lacertae qukdam specie, 
Incolis Liguan. Kat ... genua veneno- 
siasimura/^itc, — Jar. Bontii, Lib* v, cap. 5« 
p. 57. (See GECKO.) 

1673.—“ Guiana, a Creature like a Cro- 
codile, which Robbers use to lay hold ou 
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by their Tails, when they clamber Houses.” 

1681, — Knox, in his Ceylon, sj^aks of two 
creatures resembling the Alligator — one 
Cidled Kohhera guion, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable ; the other called tolla guion, 
very like the former, but “which is eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat . . . and 1 
suppose it is the same with that which in the 
W. Indiesis called the raiana” (pp. 30, 81). 
The names are possibly Portuguese, and 
Kohberayuio'H may bo -guana. 

1704 . — “The Guano is a sort of Creature 
some of which are found on the land, some 
in the water . . . stowed wth a little 
Spice they make good Broth.” — Funnel^ in 
Dwnipier, iv. 51. 

1711. -“Here are Monkeys, Oaunas, 
Lissnrds, large Snakes, and Alligators.” — 
Loclyer, 47. 

1780. — “'flioy have here an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a .species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which .soup is 
made equal to that of turtle. 1'hi.s 1 take 
upon hearsay, for it is to mo of all others 
the most loathsome of animals, not le.ss s<> 
than the toad.” — Mnnro's JVamitnr, 36. 

c. 1830. — “ Had I known 1 was dining 
ui)on a guana, or large wood -lizard, 1 
scarcely think I would have made .so hearty 
a mejil .”— Vrinyk (ed. 1863), 178. 

1879. — “Captain Shaw asked tho Tmaum 
of one of the mo.sques of Malacca about 
alligator’s eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that the yourig’that went down to 
the sea became alligatons, and tho.se that 
came up tho river became iguanas.” — il/m 
Jiird, Golden Chersonese, 200. 

1881.— “The chief of Mudhol Sbite be- 
longs to the BhonsU family. . . . The name, 
however, ha.s been entirely .superseded by 
the second designation of Gharpode, which 
is said to have been acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fa.stcning a 
cord around the body of a yhurpad or 
iguana.” — ImperkiJ Gazetteer, vi. 437. 

1883. — “ Who can look on that ana- 
chronism, an iguana (I moan the large 
rnonitor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano !) ba.sk- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank . . .” 
-^Tribes on My Frontier, 36. 

1886. — “One of my inoonshis, Jo.s^ Pre- 
thoo, a Conoani of one of the numerous 
families descended from Xavier’s converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
iguanas wore used in gaining access to 
besieged places ; for, said he, a large 
iguan{^ sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid hold of its tail he could drag them 
up a wall or tree ! ” — Gordon Forbes, W Ud 
Life in Canara, 66. 

aUARDAFUI, CAPE, n.p. The 

eastern horn of Africa, pointing to- 
wards India. Wc have the name from 
the Portuguese, and it has been alleged 
to have been so called by them as 


meaning, ‘ Take you heed ! * {Garden- 
volts, in fact.^ But this is etymolo^ 
of the species that so confidently 
derives ‘ Bombay * from Boa Bahia, 
Bruce, again (see below), gives dog- 
matically ail interpretation which is 
equally unfounded. We must look to 
liistory, and not to the ‘moral coii- 
.scioiisness ’ of anybody. The country 
adjoining thi.s horn of Africa, the Regto 
Aromatuin of the ancients, seems to 
have been called by the Arabs Hafun, 
a name which we find in tlie Penplns 
in the shajie of Opone. This name 
Haffm wa.s a]»plied to a tov:;u, no doubt 
the true Oi)dm, which Barhis^i (1516) 
hientions under tlie name of Afuni, 
and it still .survivi*s in those of twqj 
remarkable ]>r(>moutorie.s, viz. the Peii- 
iiLsula of Rils Hafiln (the Chersonnesus 
of tlie Perifilns, the Zin/jis of Ptolemv, 
the CV'ipe d'AFai and rPOrfui of old 
maps and nautical directorie4s), and 
the cai)e of Jard-Hafun (or accord- 
ing to the Eg>q>tian ]>ronunciat.ion, 
Gord - Haftin), i.e. Q-uardafui. The 
neare.st ])o.ssible meaning of yard tliat 
we can tind is ‘a wide or spacioits tract 
of land without herbage.’ Sir H. 
Piurton {Commentary on Camorm, iv. 
489) interprets jarrf as =:= Bay, “from a 
brcjak in the dreadful granite wall, 
lately prfjvided by Egypt with a light- 
house.’’ The last statement i.s un- 
fortunately an error. The intended 
light .seems as far otl* as ev^er. [There 
is still no lighthouse, and shipowners 
difter as to its advantage ; see answer 
by Secretary of State, in House (.»f 
Commons, Times, March 14, 1902.1 
We eaimot judge of tlie grou^id of 
his inter] iretat ion of yard. 

An attem])t has been made to 
connect the name Hafun with the 
Arabic afa, ‘jdeasant odours.’ It 
would then, be the equivalent of the 
ancient Reg. Aroma turn. This is 
tempting, but very que.stionable. We 
should have mentioned that Quar- 
dafui is the sittj of the mart and 
Promontory of the Spices described 
by the author of the Peripltti as the 
furthest point and abrupt termination 
of the continent of Batharice (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient (r6 
* Xpitffiardjv ijxrrbpLov nal dKpurr^piov reXev- 
ralov rrjs pap^apLKijs ipnLpov vpbs dyaroXifi^ 
djroKdirou). 

According to C. Muller our Gwrd^ui 
is called by the natives Rds Am; weir 
Rds JardafUn being a point some 12 
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m. to the south, which on some cliarts 
is called E^s Shenarif^ and which is 
also the Td/3at of the Ferijplus {Geog, 
Gr. Minores, i. 263). 

1516. — “ And that the said ships from his 
ports (K. of C^oulam's) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Clapo of Guoardaffuy, 
nor go to Adetn, except when employed in 
our obedience and service . . . and if any 
vessel or Zamhuqnr is found inward of the 
Cape of Guoardaffuy it shall be taken as 
good prize of war.” -I'rmtif betmten Lopo 
Saam mid K, uf Caiilam, in Botcfhv^ 
TombOy 33. 

,, “After j«assing this place {Aftnii) 
the next after jt is Capf- Guardafun, where 
the coast ends, and trends Ho as to double 
towards the Red Hoi\.”—h(frbo.sOy 16. 

c. 1IJ80.— “This province, called of late 
Almbia, but which the ancients called 
Tropioditica, begins at the Hod Sea and 
the country of the Abissinos, aiul finishes at 
Magadass<» . . . others say it extends only 
U't the C!a}»e of Guardafuni.'’ — tiowmurio dd 
Jteffiiiy in JlaiHHiiiuy i. f. 325. 

1553. — ‘‘Vicente S<»dro, being despatched 
by the King, touched at the Island of 
(,5)Cotora, where he took in water, and 
thence })nssed to the f'ape of Guardafu, 
which is the most easterly land of Africa.” 
— y> /iamcf, I. vii. cap. 2. 

1.554. — “ If you leave Dabdl at the end of 
the sca.son, yon direct yourselves W.S.W. 
till the pole is four inches and an eighth, 
from thcncc true, west to Kardafun.”“-»s'a// 
Wii Kapuddiiy Thi' J/e/oV, in ./. .I.v. Soc. 
iteu.y V. 461. 

,, “ You 6nd such whirlpo«»ls on the 

coasts of Kardaftln. . . 'Fhe same, in 
hi.s narrative, Jo^n-n, J.v. sor. 1. tom. ix. 
1.. 77. 

■" ir.72.— 

“ 0 (’alw VC jii Arornata chaniado, 

E agora Guardafu, dos inoradores, 

Onde come<,’a a boca do affainado 
Mar ld)Xo, <iuo do fundo toina as cores.” 

VamfUt'S, X. 97. 

Englisluid by Burton ; 

“The Cape which Antients ‘Aromatic’ 
clepe 

behold, yclept by Moderns Guardafd; 
where ope« the Red Sea mouth, so wide 
and deep, 

the Sea W'ho,yo ruddy bed lond.s blushing 
hue.” 

1602.—“ Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at the Capo of 
Claxdafai.”— CoK^o, IV. i. 4. 

1727. — “And having now tra veil'd along 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Capo 
of Good jffopfi to Cape Guardafoy, I’ll sur- 
vey the lafanda ttiat lie in the Ethiopian 
RamiUmy i. 16; [ed. 1744]. 

17 ^ — **Tlie Portuguese, or Venetians, 
the silt Christian traders in these parts, 
have called it danlaldi) which has no signi- 


fication in any language. But in that part 
of the country where it is situated, it is 
called Gardeian and means the StmiU of 
Himuty the reason of which will be seen 
afterwanls .” — Brueds Travdsy i. 315. 

[1823.—“ ... we soon obtained sight of 
Cape Gardafui. ... It is called by the 
natives Rii» and the high mountain 

immediately U) its south is named (Jihel 
Jordafoon. . . . Keeping about nine miles 
off shore we rounded the peninsula of 
Hafoon. . . . Hafoon appears like an island, 
and belongs to a native Somauli j)rince. . . 

— Otieiiy i. 353.] 

GUAVA, s. This fruit {Psidium 
GiKiyaca, K., Ord. Myrtaceat' ; Sj>an. 
giwjjav(iy Fr. goyavier, [from Brazilian 
gninyahiy Htanf. /bW.]), Guayabo pomu 
fern Indica of (.’jifijiar Baiihin, Guayava 
(»f Job. Bauliiii, strangely appe^irs 
1)V iianie in Elliot’s translation from 
Amir Kbosru, who nourished in the 
13th (* 01111117 : “He who has idaced 
onlv guavas and (luinces in his uiroat, 
j and has never eaten a jdantain, will 
siiy it is like so much jujiihe” (iii. 556). 
Tins must he diu‘ to some amhiguous 
word carelessly rendered. The fruit 
and its name are alike American. It 
ajtpears to he the guaiabo of Oviedo in 
his History of the Indies (we use the 
Italian version iii R-amusio^ iii. f. 141 r). 
There is no mention of the guava in 
either De Orta or Acosta. Amrildy 
which is the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers.) name for the guava, means 
]>r()perly ‘a pi^ar’; hut the fruit is 
often called safari din, "journev mango’ 
(rdS])ecting which see under ijj- 
ANAS). And this last term is some- 
times vulgarly corruiited into siijidrl 
dm (areca-inango I). In the Decani 
(ai'cording to ^toixleen Sheriff) ami 
all over Ouzo rat- and the Central 
Provinces (as we are informed by 
M.-Oeii. Keatinge), the fruit is called 
jdni, Mahr. jamm, which is in Bengal 
the name of Syzigium jamholanwm 
(see JAMOON), and m Guzerati jdjarwd, 
which seems to he a factitious word 
ill imitation of dmrtid. 

The guava, though its claims are so 
inferior to those of the pine-apple 
(indeed except to stew, or make jelly, 
it is iwbis judicibus, an utter impostor), 
[Sir Joseph Hooker annotates: “You 
never ate good ones!”] must have 
spread like that fruit with great 
rapidity, Bothjippear in Blochmaun’s 
transl. of the Ain (i, 64) as served at 
Akhar’s table ; though when the gua\^ 
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is nahied among the fruits of Turaii, 
doubts again arise as to the fruit in- 
tended, for the word used, amriid, is 
ambiguous. In 1688 Dainpier mentions 
giiavas at Achiii, and in Cochin China. 
The tree, like the custard-apple, has 
become wild in some i)arts of India. 
See Davidson^ below. 

c. 1550.— “The guaiava is like a peach- 
tree, with a leaf rc.sembling the laurel . . . 
the rod are better than the white, and are 
well -flavoured .” — OiroL lipnzoui^ p, 88. 

1658. — There is a good cut of the guava, 
as ffuaiaha, in P/,sr>, pp. 152-3. 

1673. — “ . . . flourish pleasant Tt»pa of j 
Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavaa, a kind of 
Pear.” — 40. 

1676.-“The N.W. part is full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the largest and best tasted I have met 
with.” — Dampier, ii. 107. 

1685. — “The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is ripe, it is yellow, soft, and very pleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear.” — Ifiul. i. 222. 

c. 1750-60. — “Our guides too made ms 
distinguish a number of goyava, and especi- 
ally plumb- trees.” — Orose^ i. 20. 

1764.— 

“ A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 

Grainger y Bk. i. 

1843. — “On some of these extensive plains 
(on the Mohur R. in Oudh) we found large 
orchards of the wild Guava . . . strong y 
resembling in their rough appearance the 
pear-trees in the hedges of Worcestershire.” 
— GoL C. t/. iMddson. Dianf of Trav*>hy 
ii. 271. 

# 

OUBBER,s. This is some kind of 
gold ducat or seemin ; Milburn says 
‘a Dutch ducat.’ It may have adoj>ted 
this special nieaniiig, but could hardly 
have neld it at the date of our first 
quotation. The name is proliahly gahr 
implying its being of 

infidel origin. 

c» 1590.— “Mirza Jani Beg Sulfiin made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy’s head 
should receive 600 gabars, every one of 
them worth 12 mirU ... of which 72 went 
to one tanJea,*" — Tdrikh4-TMrL in Elliot. 
i. 287. 

1711. — “Rupees are the mos^ current 
Coin ; they have Venetians, Gubben, Mug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas.” — Lachger^ 201. 

ft “ When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats 
are mixt with others the whole goes by the 
name of Clietmeens at Surat, but when they 
are separated, one sort is called Venetians, 
and all the others Gubbm indifferently." 
— i6id. 242. 


1762. — “f7o/d and Silver Weights: 

O'/j. dwts, grs. 

100 Venetian Ducats . 11 0 5 

10 (100 ?) Gubbers . . 10 17 12.” 

ErookSy Weights arid Measures. ' 

GUBBROW, V. To bully, to dumb- 
found,* and perturb a person. Made 
frolii yhnbrdu, the imperative of ghab- 
rand. The latter, though sometimes 
used transitively, is more UwSually 
neuter, ‘to be dumbfounded and ])er- 
turbed.’ 

GUDDA, A donkey, literal and 
metajdiorical. H. gadlul: [Skt. uard- 
ahha^ ‘tl)e roarer’]. The coincidence 
of tile Scotch cuddy has been attributed 
to a loan from H. through the gypsies, 
wlio were the chief owners of the 
animal in Scotland, where it is not 
common. On the other hand, this is 
ascribed to a nickname Cuddy (for 
Outhbert), like the English Neady^ 
similarly applied. [So the N.E.D. 
witli hesiUitiun.] A Punjab ]jroverbial 
jdirase is gudon kfmrkly “ Donkeys’ 
rubbing” tiieir sides together, a sort 
of ‘ claw me and I’ll claw thee.’ 

GUDDY, GUDDEE, s. 11. gnddt, 
Main*, gddi. ‘ The ''Ilirone.’ Properly 
it is a cushion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, i.e. the seat of royalty, “a simple 
sheet, or mat, or carp(‘t on the floor, 
with a large cushion oi* pillow at the 
head, against which the great man re- 
clines” {Wilson), “To ))e ]>laced on 
the guddee” is to succeed to the 
kingdom. The word is also used for 
the pad ]»laced on an elephant’s ^ack. 

[1809. — “Seondhiya wtis se.atod nearly in 
the centre, on a largo square cushion covered 
with gold brocade ; his back supported by a 
round bolster, and his arms resting upcm 
two flat cushions ; all covered with the same 
costly material, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a musnud, or guddee.” — 
Broughtoiiy Letters froni a MahraJtia Camo. 
ed. 1892, p. 28.] ' ’ 

GUDGE, 8. P. — H. gaz, and corr. 
gaj; a Persian yard measure or there- 
a1x)uts ; but in India applied to mea- 
sures of very varyiiifj len^hs, from the 
kathy or natural jcuhit, to the English 
yard. In the Mn [ed. JarreUy n. 58 
Beqq.'\ Abu’l Pazl details numerous 
gaz which had been in use Mlet 
the Caliphs or in India, varying^Kom 
18 inches English (as calculated by 
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J. Prinsep) to 52 J. The Iklhl gaz 

of Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard ; ana as it 
was the basis of all records of laud- 
measurements and rents in Upper 
India, the determination of its value wfxs 
a subject of, much imporUince when 
the revenue surveys were undertaken 
about 1824. The results of encpiiry 
were very discrepant, however, and 
tinidly an arbitrary value of 33 inches 
wm assumed. The (see BEEGAH), 
based on this, and (ontaining 3600 
square gaz~% of an acre, is the standard 
in the N.W.P., but statistics are now 
always rendered in acres. See Glad- 
Ayeen (1800) i. 302, .svr/r/. ; Prinsep^ a 
Useful Tables, ed. Tliomas, 122 ; [Aladras 
Administration Manual, ii. 505.] 

[1532. — . . and if in (Quantity the 
measure and the weight, and whether oils, 
roods or grazes.” — Arckiv. Port, (himt. f. 5, 
p. 1562.] 

1754.--“ »Some of the townsmen again 
demandod of me to open my bales, and soli 
them some pieces of cloth ; but ... I 
rather chose to make several of them 
presents (jf 2j gaz of cloth, which is the 
mefwuro they usually take for u cr)at.” — 
Hammy, i. 125. 

1768-71.— “A gess or goss is 2 rohUlos, 
being at (Jhinsurjih 2 feet and 10 inches 
Rhineland measure. — Starttrinns, E.T. 
i. 463. 

1814. — “They have no moasuros but the 
gudge, which is from their elbow to the emi 
of the middle finger, for measuring length.” 
Pmree, Arc. of tUr of the Ahy^^siniau.<, 

in Tr, Lit, Soc, lio. ii. 1»6. 

0UIOOWAB, n.j>, Gdelcuxfr, tlu* 
title of the MahVatUi kings of Guzeraf, 
descended from Damaji and Pllfiji 
Gaekwilr, who rose, to distinct ion among 
Mahratta warrior.s in the scconu 
(fuarter of the 18th century. The 
word means ‘ Cowherd.’ 

[1818. — “The.se princes were all styled 
Ottickwar, in addition to their family 
name . . . the word literally means a cow- 
keeper, which, although a low employment 
in general, has, in this noble family among 
the Hinders, who venerate that animal, 
become a title of groat importence.” — Forbes, 
Or, Mem, 2nd ed. i. 375.J 


still goes on at Pondicherry.] These 
are presumably the Negrosducher of 
Baldaeus (1672), p. 154. 

[1675. — “ Guinea-'StiiffB,** in Birdwood, ut 
supra,'} 

1726. — We find in a list of cloths piir- 
cluised by the Dutch Factory at Porto Novo, 
Guineea Lywaat, and Negros- Khederen. 
(‘(ruinea linens and Negro’s clothing’). — 
See ValeiUijrt, Choroni. 9. 

1813. — “The demand for 8urat piece- 
goods has been much decrea.sed in Europe 
. . . and from the abolition of the slave 
tnide, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced . . . Guinea stuffs, 
4^ yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces).” — 
JJifhuru, i. 289. 

[1878. — “ I’he chief trades of Pondicherry 
are, spinning, weaving and dyeing the cotton 
stuffs known by the name of Guineas. ” — 
(Jarsf.in, J/an, of iS. Arcot, 426.] 

[GUINEA DEEE, s. An old name 
for sfune species of Chevrotain, in the 
qiiomtion ])ro))ably the Trayulus me- 
ininna or Mouse Deer (Blanford, Mam- 
malia, 555). 

[1755. -—“Common deer they have here 
(in Ceylon) in great abundance, and also 

Guinea Deer.”— 57.] 

GUINEA-FOWL. There seems to 
have been, in the 16th century, some 
confusion l>etween turkeys and Guinea- 
fowl. 8ee however under TURKEY. 
The Guinea-fowl is the Melexjigris of 
Aristotle and others, the Afra avis of 
Horace. 

Guinea-pig, .s. This was a nick- 
name given to inidsliij)meii or appren- 
I tices on boiird Indiamen in the 18th 
century, Avlieri the command of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were paid to the captJiin with 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Bmyth, in his SailoPs Handbook, 
1867, defines : ‘ The vounger midship- 
men of an Indiaman.’ 

[1779. — “ 1 promise you, to me it w^as no 
slight penance to be exposed during the 
whole voyage to the half sneering, satirical 
looks of the mates and guinea-pigs.” — 
Macintosh, frauds, quoted in Catrey, Old 
Days, i, 73.] 


GUINEA - OLOTHS, GUINEA- 
STUFFS^ 8* Ammrently these were 
piec^goods bouf^t in India to be 
used in the West African trade. [On 
ji|thw hand, Bir G. Birdwood 
laenffies them with gunny (Report 
m <M Rm,y 224), The manuiacture 
2 0 


GUINEA- WORM, a.. A parasitic 
worm (FilarUi Medinenm) inhabiting 
the sul)cutaneous cellular tissue of 
man, frequently in the leg, varyii^ 
from 6 inches to feet in length, 
and common on the Pers. Gulf, in 
Upper Egypt, Guinea, &c. It iff found 
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in some parts of W. India. “I have 
known,” writes M.-Gen. Keatinge, 

“ villages where half the people were 
maimed by it after the rains. Matun- 
ga, the Head Quarters of the Bombay 
Artillery, was abandoned, in gieat 
measure, on account of this pe^t.” [It 
is the disease most common in the 
Damoh District (0. P. Gazetteer , 176, 
Sleemariy Rambles^ d>c., ed. V. A, Smithy 
i. 94). It is the rdaUtay reshta of Central 
Asia (Schuyler y Turhistanyi. 147 ; TFolJf'y 
Travm^ ii. 407).] The reason of the 
name is shown by the (quotation from 
Purchas respecting its prevalence in 
Guinea. The disease is graidiically 
described by Agatharchides in the tirst 
(quotation. 

B.C. c. 113. — “Those about the Red Sea 
who are stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatharchides relates, besides being afflicted 
with other novel and unheard-of symptoms, 
of which one is that small snake-like worms 
{dpaKdvTia fjLLKpa) eat through the legs and 
arms, and peep out, but wnen touched in- 
stantly shrink back again, and winding 
among the muscles produce intolerable 
burning pains.” — In Dubner’s ed. of P/Hfatrhy 
iv. 872, viz. Table UiscessUm.'fy Bk. VTIT. 
Quest, ix. 3. 

1600. — “The wormes in the logges and 
bodies trouble not euery one that goeth to 
those Countreys, but some are troumed with 
them and some are not ” — (a full account of i 
the disease follows). — J)escn. of Guinea, in 
PurchaSy ii. 963. 

c. 1630. — “But for their water ... I may 
call it Mortis ... it irigendcrs small 

long worms in the legges of such as use tt» 
drink it ... by no potion, no unguent to 
be remedied : they have no other way to 
destroy them, save by rowling them about a 
pin or peg, not unlike the treble of Theorbo.” 
^Sir T. Herherty p. 128. 

1664. — “. . . nor obliged to drink of those 
naughty waters . . . full of nastiness of so 
many people and beasts . . . that do cause 
such fevers, which are very hard to cure, 
and which breed also certain very dangerous 
vrorms in the legs . . . they are commonly 
of the bigness and length of a small Vial- 
string . . . and they must be drawn out 
little by little, from day to day, gently 
winding them about a little twig about 
the bigness of a needle, for fear of 
breaking them.” — Bernier y E.T. 114 ; [ed. 
ConstaUey 355], 

1676,— * ‘ Guinea Worms are very frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies ... I 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water.”— i>awp^rr, ii, 89-90. 

1712. — “ Haec vita est Ormusiensium, imb 
civium totius littoris Persici, ut perpetuas 
in corpore calamitates ferant ex coeli in- 
tempene: modo sfudore diffluunt; modo 
vexantur furunculis; nunc cibi sunt, mox 
aquae mopes ; saeph ventis urentibus, sem- 


per sole torrente, squalent et quis oinnia 
recenseat? Unum ex aerumnis gravioribus 
induco: nimirum Lumbricorvm singulare 
genus, quod non in intestinis, sed in muscu- 
lis per corporis ambitum natalos invenit, 
Jjatmi medici verrnem ilium nomine donant 
ToO BpaKOvrLoVy s, JjracuncuJi. . . . Guine*- 
enses nigritae linguil suA . . . vermes illos 
vocant Ickdiiy ut produiit reduces ox aurifero 
illo A'fricae littore. . . "—Karmpfery Amoen, 
Krot.y 524-5. Kaempfer speculates as to why 
the old physicians called it dracuncnlns ; but 
the name was evidently taken from the 
dpoLKbvTLov of Agatharchides, qiu)ted above. 

1768. — “Tho less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh. . . . Dr. Rouppe observes that 
the disease of tho Guinea- worm is in- 
fectious .” — Lind on Diseases of Hot Climat*>Sy 
pp. 53, 54. 

1774. — See an account of this pest under 
the name of “/<* m df>s nerfs (Vena 
Modinensis), ” in Niehuhr, Desc. dfi VArahify 
117. The name given by Niebuhr is, as 
we learn from Kaempfer’s remarks, \truk 
Medinly the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

[1821.— “The doctor himself is just going 
off to tho Cape, half -dead from the Kotfih 
fever ; and, as if that were not enough, the 
mvroouy or guinea-worm, has blanched his 
cheek and made him a crii)ple.” — Tod, 
\niuilsy ed. 1884, ii. 743.] 

GUJPUTTY, n.p. (See CpSPETIE.) 

GUM-GUM, s. IVo liad supposed 
this word to be an invention of the 
I late Charles Dickens, but it seems to 
be a real Indian, or Anglo-Indian, 
word. Tlie nearest ajqiroximation in 
Sliakespear’s Diet, is (jnmalcy ‘sound 
of the kettledrum.’ Hut the word 
is perhajis a Malay plural of gouy 
originally ; see the quotation from 
Osheck, [The ({notations from Bo'ivdich 
and Medley (from Snotty Malay JVordSy 
p. 53) perhaps indit^ate an ’ African 
origin.] 

[1659. — “ . . . Tho roar of great guna, the 
sounding of trumi)ets, the beating of drums, 
and the noise of the goxngoxnmen of the 
Indians.” — From the account of tho Dutch 
attack (1659) on a village in Ceram, given in 
Wmiier Schouteny Reistogt nadr en door Oost* 
indieny 4th ed. 1775, i. 55. Jn the Dutch 
version, “ en het geraas van de gom- 
gommen der Indiaiinen.” The French of 
1707 (i. 92) has “au bruit du canon, des 
trompettea, des tambour et des gomgommes 
Jndiennes.” 

[1781. — “One of the Hottentot Instru- 
ments of Musick is common to several Kegro 
Nations, and is called both by Negroes and 
Hottentots, gom-gom ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with fisted 
Sheep-Gut or Sinews.”— Afect/ifw, tr, 

Cape qf Good Hope, i. 271.] 
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c. 1760-60, — “ A musio far from delightful, 
consisting of little drums they call Gum- 
ffumB, cymbals, and a sort of fife.*'— (T jw, 
i, 189. 

1768-71. — “They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called gom-goms, con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various sizes 
and tones, uiK)n which a man strikes with 
an iron or wooden stick , . . not unlike a 
set of bells .*’ — ^(avorimiSj E.T. i. 215. See 
also p. 65. 

1771. — “At night wo heard a sort of 
music, jmrtly made by insects, and partly 
by the noise of the Qungung.” — Osheclc^ 
i. 18,5. 

[1819. — “The gon^-gongs and dnims were 
beat all around — liowdick^ Mmioii to 

Astuintee, i. 7, 136.] 

1836, — “‘Did you over hear a tom-tom. 
Sir 1 ’ sternly enquired the Captain , . . 

*A whatr risked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘ A tom-t-om.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ 

* Nor a flnim-gum ? ’ 

‘Never!’ 

* What a gum-gim ? ’ eagerly enquired 
several young ladies.”— h// Jioz, The 
Steam Mxcunkm. 

[aXJNOE, «. Hind. </«'// j, ‘a store, 
store-house, market.’ 

[1762.— See under OOMASTA. 

[1772. — “ Gung^, a market principally for 
grain ,” — Vinoof linigaf^ Gloss, s.v. 

[1858. — “The term Gunge signifies a range 
of buildings at a place of traffic, for the 
accommodation of merchants and all i>orsons 
engaged in the purchase and sale of goods, 
ami for that of their goods and of the 
shopkeepers who supply them.” — Shrman, 
Journey through Oudh, i. 278.] 

GTJNJA, 8. Hind. (jJnjhd, gdnjii. 
The flywering or t'rniting slioots of tin* 
female plant of Indian hemp {CnunabU 
sativa, L., formerly distinguished as 
0, indica\ used as an intoxicant, (See 
BANG.) 

[c, 1813. — “The natives have two proper 
names for the hemp {Caiuuiftis satlm)^ and 
call it Gangja when young, and SidJhi. 
when the flowers have fully expanded.”— 
Jhtcha/tiany JSastern India^ ii. 865.J 

1874. — “In odour and the absence of taste, 
gaajd resembles bhang. It is .said that after 
the leaves which constitute bhang have 
been gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stem, and that these, picked off and dried, 
form what is called ganji.”— //aa6«ry d* 
FlUckigeVf 498. 

OUNMT, OUNNY-BAO, s. From 
BkV gonif ‘a sack’ i Hind, and Mahr. 
9^ ‘a sack^ sacking.’ Tlie 

po|>ular and trading name of the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, much used in all Indian 
trade. Tdt is a common Hind, name 
for the stuff. [With this word Sir G. 
Birdwood identifies the forms found 
in the old records — Guiny Stuffes 
(1671),” ^^Guynie stuffs,” “ Guinea stuffs,” 
“ Gunnys ” {Rep, on Old Records^ 26, 38, 
39, 224) ; but see under GUINEA- 
CLOTHS.] 

c, 1590. — “ Sircar Ghoraghat produces raw 
silk, gunneys, and plenty of Tanghion 
horses.” — Oladwm's Ayeen, od. 1800, li. 9 ; 
[ed. Jarrett^ ii. 123]. (But here, in the 
original, the term in pdrchahJ-fdfhand,) 

1693. — “Besides the aforenamed articles 
Goeny-sacks are collected at Palicol.” — 
Ramrt (3), 14. 

1711. — “When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneys, the outer Bag is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or Shahee.*' — Lockyer^ 244. 

1726. — In a list of g(X)d8 procurable at 
DtnUzerom : “ Goeni-zakken (Gunny bags).’” 
— Valenti jn, Chor, 40. 

1727. — “Sheldon . . . put on board some 
rotten long Popper, that he could dispose 
t»f in no other Way, and some damaged 
Gunnies, w^hich are much used in Persia for 
embaling Goods, when they are good in their 
kind.” — A. Hamilton^ ii. 15; [ed. 1744], 

1764. — “Baskets, Gunny bags, and dubbers 
. . . Rs. 24.” — In Ao«y, 384. 

178.5. — “We enclose two panoanehrS , , . 
directing them each to despateh 1000 gooniea 
of grain to that person of mighty degree.” — 
Tippito's LetterSy 171. 

1885. — “ The land was so covered with 
thorn (plover) that the hunters shot them 
with all kind of arms. We counted 80 birds 
in the gunny-s^ick that throe of the soldiers 
brought in .’^' — Btfots and Saddlesy by Mrs, 
Custo'y p. 37. (American work.) 

QUNTA, s. Hind, gliantdy ‘a bell 
or gong.’ This is the common term /or 
expressing an European hour in modern 
Hindustani. [See PANDY.] 

GUP, s. Idle gossip. P. — H. 
gapy ‘prattle, tattle.’ Tne word is 
perliaps an importation from Turftn. 
Vilmb(Sry gives Orient, Turki gepy geby 
‘ word, saying, talk ’ ; which, however, 
Pavet de Courteille suggests to be 
a corruption from the rers, gufian^ 
‘ to say ’ ; of which, indeed, there is 
a form guptan, [So Platts, who also 
compires Skt. lalpary which is the 
Bengali golpoy * babble.’] See quota- 
tion from Schuyler showing the use 
iu Turkietan. The word’ is perhaps 
best known in England through an 
unamiahle account of society in S; 
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India, published under the name of 
‘‘ChlW^in 1868. 

They (native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other . . . amusement than hearing the 
*^p‘gap,’ or gossip of the place.’’— 
Simoaots A\Uwiog» 357. 

1876.— “The first day of mourning goes 
by the name of gup, i,e» commemorative 
talk.” — ^kuyler^s Turkistanif i. 151. 

aUREEBPURWUR, GURREEB- 
NtrWAUZ, ss. Ar.— P. Ghanhpdr- 
war, Gliarlbiuiwdz, used in Hind, as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively * Provider of the Poor ! ^ 

* Cnerisher of the Poor ! ’ 

1726. — “Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each other, 
and lay hold of each other by the beard, j 
saying Grab-anemoas, i.e. I wish you the 
prayers of the poor.” — Valenti jn^ Clior. 109, 
who copies from Kaa Tmist (1648), p. 55. 

1824. — “ I was appealed to loudly by 
both parties, the soldiers calling on me as 
^Ghureeb purwur,’ the Goomashta, not to 
be outdone, exclaiming ‘ Donai, Lord Sahib ! 
Donai ! Rajah ! ’ ” (Read Dohdl and see 
DOAI).— i. 26A See also p. 279. 

1867.— “ ‘ Protector of the poor!’ he 
cried, prostrating himself at my feet, ‘help 
thy most unworthy and wretched slave ! 
An unblest and evil-minded alligator has 
this day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to fill her earthen 

i 'ar with water, and the evil one dragged 
ler down, and has devoured her. Alas ! 
ehe had on her gold bangles. Great is my 
misfortune ! ’ ” — lA-Col. Lewin^ A Fly on the 
Wheel, p. 99. 

eUEJAUT, n.p. The popular and 
official name of certain forest tracts at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind, garh, * a fort,’ 
Persianised into a plural garhjdt, in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
quasi-official documents, the use of a 
further English plural, Gurjauts or 
gofhjdts, which is like ‘fortses.’ [In 
the (quotation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of people.] 
This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by fortified posts seems to he very 
ancient in that part of India. We 
have in Ptolemy and the Periplus 
Dosarer^ or DimrSne^ apparently repre- 
senting Skt. Dasdrmy quajsi damn rimy 
‘having Ten Forts,’ which the lists oi 
the BrKof Semkitd shew us in this part 
of India (J.B. Ai. Soc.. N.S., v, 83). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in 


the grant of an Orissa king, Nava Kotiy 
‘the Nine Forts’ (J.A.S.B, xxxiii. 84) ; 
and we have, in this region, further in 
the interior, the province of GhcUtlsgarhy^ 
‘36 Forts.’ 

[1820.— “At present nearly one half of 
this extensive region is under the immediate 
juriadiction of the British Government ; the 
other possessed by tributary zemindars called 
Ghurjauts, or hill chiefs. . . ^Hamilton, 
liescription of Hindostan, ii. 32.] 

GURRY. 

a. A little fort ; Hind, garht. Also 
Gurr, i.e. garhy ‘a fort.’ 

b. See GHURRY. 

a. 

1693. — “. . . many of hia Heathen Nobles, 
only such a.s were befriended by strong 
Gurrs, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 

. . .” — Fryt^r, 165. 

1786. . . . The Zemindars in 4 per- 

guimahs aro so refractory as to have for- 
feited (read fortified) themselves in their 
gurries, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue.” — Articles against W. Hastings, in 
Burke, vii. ,59. 

[1835. — “A shot was at once fired upon 
them from a high Ghuixee. RrVt 

Mala, ed. 1878, p. 521.] 

GUTTA PERCHA, s. This is the 
Malay name Gaiah Pertja, i.e, ‘Sfip of 
the Percha,’ Dick apsis Gattay Beiith. 
(Isomndra Gntta, l'look(‘r ; N.O. Sajm- 
taceae). Dr. Oxley writes (/. Irul. 

I Archip. i. 22) that percha is jirojierly the 
name of a tree wliicli produces a spuri- 
ous article ; the real guttap. is pnxiiiced 
by the thbau. [Mr. Maxwell {Ind. Ant. 
xvii. 358) points out that the proper 
reading is tahan.’] Tlie prodiicl was 
first brought to notice m 1843 by 
Dr. Montgomery. It is collected by 
first ringing the" tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will speedily become extinct. 
The history of G. P. is, however, far 
from well known. Several trees are 
known to contribute to the exported 
article ; their juices being mixed to- 
gether. [Mr. Scott (Malay Wonky 65 
seqq.) writes the word getah perckoy or 
getah perchahy ‘gum of percha,’ and 
remarks that it has l>een otherwise 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumatra,’ 
“there being another word percha^ a 
name of Sumatra, as well A a third 
word perch^y ‘a rag, a remnant.’” Mr. 
Maxwell (wc. cit) writes : “ It is still 
uncertain whether there is a gut^ 
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producing tree called Percha by the 
Alalays. My experience is that they 
give the name of Perchah to that kind 
of getah taban which hardens into 
strips in boiling. These are stuck 
together and made into balls for 
exfwrt.”] 

[1847.—*‘Gutta Percha is a remarkable 
example of the rapidity with which a really 
useful invention becomes of importance to 
the English public. A year ago it Wiis almost 
unknown, but now its peculiar pro|)ertieH 
are daily being made more available in some 
new branch of the useful or ornamental 
arts.” — Mundij^ Jtmi'nal^ in Narraflv*' of 
Eluents in Buraeo and ii. 342 s^q. 

(iliiotod by ^Vo«, foc. r<7.).] 

1868.—“ 'fhe late Mr. d'Almeida was the 
first to call the attention of the public to 
the substance now so well known as gutta- 
percha. At that time the Jsouaudra Gutta 
was an aVjundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore, and was first kiu>wn to the 
Malay. s, who made use of the juice which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees. . . . 
Mr. d’Almeida . . . acting under the advice 
of a friend, forwarded some of the .substance 
to the S()ciety of Ai*ts. "i'here it met with 
no immediate attention, and was put away 
uncared f(^r. A year or two afterwards Dr. 
Montgomery .sent s]>ecimons to England, 
and bringing it under the notice of com- 
petent fiereons, its value was at once 
acknowledged. . . . The .sudden and great 
demand for it soon resulted in the disap- 
pearance of all the gutta-percha treo.s on 
Hingatxjr© Island.” — (Uilliagnoad^ Hamldn of 
a XcUumHitf, pp. 268-9. 


of several ancient Hindu dynasties, 
and from the time of the early 
Mahommedan sovereigns of Delhi 
down to the reign of Aurangzib it 
was used as a state-prison. Early in 
the 18th century it fell into the posses- 
sion of the Mahratta family of Sindhia, 
whose residence was established to the 
south of the fortre.ss, in what was 
originally a camp, but has long been 
a city known by the ori^nal title of 
Lashkar (cami)). The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the rock. 
Gwalior has been three times taken by 
British arms : (1) escaladed by a force 
under the command of Major Popham 
in 1780, a very daring feat (2) by a 
regular attack under Gen. White in 
1^5 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1858, 
by a party of the 25 th Bombay N. I. 
under Lieutenants Rose and Waller, 
in w'hicli the former officer fell. After 
the two iir.st captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1858 it was rehiined in our hands, hut 
in December 1885 it was formally re- 
stored to the Maharaja Sindhia. 

Tile name of the fortress, according 
to Gen. Chinningham {ArvhaeoL Sumeyy 
ii. 335), is derived from a small Hindu 
shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
Gmlli or Gmfli-pdy after whom the 
fortress received the name of G^odli- 
<iwm\ contracted into GwtlliilT, 


GDZZY, s. Pern, and Hind, gazt; 
perhaps from its liaving been woven 
of a gaz (see GUDGE) in breadth. A 
very poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701. — 111 a price list for Persia wo find: 
“Gesi^B Bengaals.”— Vahntijn, v. 303. 

1784, — “It is suggested that the following 
articles may be pr<jper to comp«)so the fir.st 
adventure (to Tioetj : . . . Guzzie, or coarse 
Cotton Cloths, ana Ottorskins. . . .” — In 
SeUm-Karry i. 4. 

[1866. — “. . . common unbleached fabrics 
. . . used for packing gcK)ds, and as a 
covering for the dead. , , Those fabrics in 
Bengal pass under the names of Gart'ha and 
Guzee**^ — Forbes Textife Mann- 

fcKtureSf 88 .] 

OWALIOE, n.n. Hind. G^odUar, 
A very famous rocK-fortress of Upper 
India, rising fluddenl 5 r and pictur- 
esquely out of a plain (or shallow 
valley ra^er) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 m. south of Agra, in lat. 26** 13'. 
Gwalior may be traced balbk, in Gen. 
Ounmhgham’s opinion, to the 3rd 
eentury of our era. It was the seat 


c. 1020. — “From Kanauj, in travelling 
south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jajihoti, at a distance 
of 30 para-sangs, of which the capital i.s 
Kajiinlha. In that country are tne tvro 
forts of GwiUiar and KfElinjar. . , — ri/- 
Kinlnly in Elliot, i. 67-8. 

1196. — The royal army marched “towards 
G&lew&r, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Hind, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot roach, and on the 
bastions of w^hich the clouds have never 
cast thoir shade. . . .” — Hasan Niz(%m% in 
Elliot, ii. 227. 

c. 1340. — “The castle of GllyUr, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top of a 
high hill, and appears, so to speak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
other hill adjoining ; it contains reservoirs 


* The two comimnies which escaladed were led 
by Captain Bruce, a brother of the Abj’ssinian 
traveller. “ It Is said that the spot Was pointed 
out to Popham by a cowherd, and that the whole 
of the attacking party were supplied with grass 
shoes to prevent them from slipping On the ledges 
of rock. There is a story also ttiat the cost oi 
these grass-shoes was dcriucted fircmi Popham’s 
pay, when he was about to leave India as a malor- 
general, nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. ’ 
— CHtnninyham, Arch. iShtw. ii. 840. 
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of water, and some 20 wells walled round are 
attached to it: on the walls are mounted 
mangonels and catapults. The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by 
elephants and horses. Near the castle-gate 
is the figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from a distance one has no doubt 
about its being a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosques and houses 
alike ; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates .” — Ihi Batata j 
ii. 193. 

1626. — “I entered Guaiiar by the llAti- 
pfil gate. . . . They call an elephant hdti, 
and a gate p4l. On the outside of this gate 
is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . . .” — p. 383. 

[c. 1590.-“ Guaiiar is a famous fort, in 
which are many stately buildings, and there 
is a stone elephant over the gate. The air 
and water of ithis place are both esteemc<l 
good. It has always been celebrated for 
fine singers and beautiful women. . . — 

Ayeen^ Gladwin, ed. 1800, ii. 38 ; ed. Jarrett, 
ii.’ 181.] 

1610. — “The 31 to Gwalere, 6 c., a 
nleasant Citie with a Castle. . . . On the 
West side of the Castle, which is a steep 
craggy cliffe of 6 c. conipasso at least 
(divers say eleven). . . . From hence to 
the top, leads a narrow stone cawsey, 
walled on both sides ; in the way are three 
gates to be passed, all exceeding strong, 
with Courts of guard to each. At the top 
of all, at the entrance of the last gate, 
atandeth a mightie Elephant of stone very 
curiously wrought. . . .” —Fiarh, in Purchas, 
i. 426-7. 

1616.— “23. Gwalier, the chief City so 
called, where the Mogol hath a very rich 
Treasury of Gold and Silver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King’s Prisoners are likewise 
kept. The Castle is continually guarded by 
A very strong Company of Armed Souldiers.” 
-‘-’Terry, ed. 1666, p. 356. 

[ ,, “Eualiar," in Sdr T, Roe's IM, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 539.] 

c. 1666. — “For to shut them up in 
Goualeor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held impregnable, it being situated upon 
an inaccessiwe Eock, and having within 
itself good water, and provision enough for 
a Garison j that was not an easie thing.” — 
Bernier E.T. 6 ; [ed. QondahU, 14]. 

c. 1670,— “Since the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of this Countrey, this 
Fortress of Goualeor is the place where 
they secure Princes and great Noblemen. 
Chai^hun comiz^ to the Empire by foul-play, 
caus’d all the Princes and Lords whom he 
mistrusted, to be seiz’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Portress of Goualeor ; 
but he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
Aureng-z^ his Son acts quite 
othermse; for when he sends any great 
* j ^ place, at the end of nine or 
ten days he oraers him to be poison’d j and 


this ho does that the people may not ex- 
claim against him for a bloody Prince.”— 
Tavernier, E.T. ii. 36 ; [ed. Ball, i. 63], 

OYAUL (properly OATili), [Ski. 
go, *aii ox n, s. A large animal (Gavaem 
frontalis, Jerd., Bos /. Blanford, Mam- 
malia, 487) of the ox tribe, found wild 
in various forest tracts to the east of 
India. It is domesticated by the 
Mislimis of the Assfiin valley, and 
other tribes as far south as Chittagong. 
In Assiim it is called Mitkan. 

[c. 1590. — In Arakan, “ cow's and buffaloes 
there are none, but there is an animal 
which has somewhat of the characteristics of 
both, piebald and pai;ticolourod whoso milk 
the people drink.” — An\, ed. Jarrett, ii. 119.] 

1824. — “ In the park several uncommon 
animals are kept. Among tbimi the Ghyal, 
an animal of which 1 had not, to my 
recollection^ read any account, though the 
name was not unknown me. It is a very 
noble creature, of the ox or buffalo kind, 
with immensely large horn.s. . . .” — UfUer, 
i. 34. 

1866-67. — “I w'as awakened by an extra- 
ordinary noise, something between a bull’s 
bellow and a railway whistle. What was 
it‘^ We started to our feet, and Fuzlah 
and 1 were looking to our arms when 
Adupah .said, ‘ It is only the ^yal calling ; 
Sahib ! Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are opening the village gates for 
the beasts to go out to pasture,’ 

“These ^yal wore beautiful features, 
with broad fronts, .sharp wid<^|^rcading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes, 'rhey 
were the indigenous cattle of the hills 
domesticated by the.se equally wild 
Lushais. . . .” — Lt.-Col. T, Leinn, A Fly 
on the Wheel, &c., p. 303. 

GTELONG, s. A P>u(ldhist prio^st 
in Tibet. Tib. dGe-sLong, i,e, ‘^>eggar 
of \drtue,’ i.e. a bhikshu or mendicant 
friar (see under BUXEE) ; hut. latterly 
a nriest who^has received the highest 
oraers. See JaesMe, ]>. 86. 

1784.— “Ho w'as dressed in the festival 
habit of a gylong or priest, l>eing covered 
with a scarlet satin clmk, and a gilded 
mitre on his head.”— Boy /<?, in MarkfutitCs 
Tibet, 25. 

GYM KHANA, s. This word is 
quite inodern, and was unknown 40 
years ago. The first use that we can 
trace is (on the authority of Major 
John Trotter) at RiirkI in 1861, wlien 
a gymkhoma was instituted there. It 
is a factitious word, invent^, we 
lielieve, ixf the Bombay Presidency, 
and probably based upon gmA-hhdna 
ball-house^), the name usually given 
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in Hind, to an English racket-court. 

It is applied to a place of public resort 
at a station, where the neeaful facilities 
for athletics and games of sorts are 
provided, including (when that was 
in fashion) a skating-rink, a lawn- 
tennis ground, and so forth. The gym 
may have been simi)ly a corruption of 
gem shaped by gfymiiastics, [of which 
the English public school short form 
gym paased into Anglo-Indian jargon]. 
The w^ord is also applied to a meeting 
for such s|)orts ; and in this sense it 
has travelled already as far as Malta, 
and has since become (*0111111011 among 
Englishmen abroad. [The suggestion 
that tlie woid originated in the P. — 11. 
j(ivufat-khu7m^ ‘a ])lace of assemblage,* 
is not jirobable.] 

1877. — “Their projKwals are that the 
(Jrickot (Jluh should include in their pro- 
gramme the games, &c., proposed by the 
pronK)ters of a g3rmkhana (.■lub, so hir as 
not t<> interfere with cricket, and should 
join in making a rink and lawn-tennis, and 
badminton courts, within the cricket-ground 
enclosure .'’ — Mfdfj Nov. 3. 

1879. — “Mr. A F can always 

be depended on for epigram, but not for 
iiccaracy. In his letters from Purina ho 
talks of the Gymkhana at liariguon as a 
sort of fstdblimment whore people have 
]>loa8ant little dinners. In the ‘ Oriental 

Arcadia,’ which Mr. K tells us is 

fljivourM with naughtiness, people niju’ do 
fttrangifBiings, but they do not dine at (* 3 ^ 1 * 
khauaB.” — Jhid. July 2. 

1881.—“ 11. K. Gymkhana at Malta, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th Juno, 1881.” — 
Heading in lioyal Knghv'^’r Jonnial^ Aug. 1, 
p. 169. 

1883. — “I am not speaking of Bombay I 
l^eopl# with their clubs and g^rinkhanas and 
other devices for oili^ig the wheels of 
existence. . . .” — Tribes on My Fronti/T^ 9. 

GYNEE, s. H. garni. A very 
diminutive kind of cow bred in Bengal. 
It is, when well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It is 
mentioned by Aelian : 

c. 260. — “There are other bullocks in 
India, which to look at are no bigger than 
the largest goats ; these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly.” — J)e Nat. Anim.^ xv. 24. 

c. 1690. — There is also a species of oxen 
called gain!, small like gM (see QOONT) 
horses, out, very beautiful.”— Ala, i. 149. 

{182$. — ** . * . I found that the said tiger 
had feasted on a more delicious morsel,— a 
nice little GhiiiM, a small cow.”— ifcfm. of 
J<dm Shdpp, iil 1320 


1832. — “We have become great farmers, 
having sown our crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gyuees) which are to be fe(i 
up for the tabic.” — F. ParJees^ Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim f i. 261. 


H 


HACKERY, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency this word is now applied 
only to the common native bullock- 
cart used in the slow draught of goods 
and materials. But forniedy in Bengal, 
as still in Western India and Ceylon, 
the word was ajiplied to lighter 
carriages (drawn by bullocks) for 
])ersoual traiisjiort. In Broughton’s 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp (p. 156 ; 
[ed. 1892, p. 117]) the word is used 
for wliat in Upper India is commonly 
called an ekka («i»v.), or light native 
pony-carriage ; but this is an ex- 
ceptional application. Though the 
word is uscid by Englishmen almost 
uiiiversfilly in India, it is unknown to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 
English term ; and its origin is ex- 
(^eedingly obscure. The word seems 
to have originated on the west side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 
miotations. It is probably one of 
tJiose numerous words 'svbich were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
by illiterate soldiers and sailors, before 
they appeared in any kind of likua- 
turk Wilson suggests a probable 
Portuguese origin, e.g. from acarrekir^ 
‘to convey in a cart,’ It is possible 
that tlie mere Portuguese article and 
noun ‘a carreta^ might have produced 
the Anglo-Indian narhry. Thus in 
Correa, under 1513, we have a descrip- 
tion of the Surat hackeries ; “ and the 
carriages (as carretas) in which he and 
the Portuguese travelled, were elabor- 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
hangings, covering them from the sun ; 
and these carriages (as carretas) run so 
smoothly (the country consisting of 
level plains) that the people travelling 
in them sleep as tranquilly as on the 
ground ” (ii. 369). 

But it is almost certain that the 
origin of the word is the H, cHMcra^ 
‘ a two- wheeled cart ’ ; and it may he 
noted that in old Singhalese ehmka^ 
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‘a cart-wli6el,* ta)ces tlie forma haka 
and mka (s^ Kuhn^ On Oldest Ary(^ 
Elemmts of Singhalese^ translated ]by 
D. Ferguson in Indian Ant xii. 64). 
[But this can have no connection with 
chhakra, which represents Skt. sakata, 

‘ a waggon.^] 

1678* — “The Coach wherein I was break- 
ing, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hai^ery, a Two-wheeled Cliariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen.” — Fiyer, 83. fFor these 
swift oxen, see quot. from Forbes below, and 
from Aelian under GYNEE]. 

1690,— “Their Hackeries likewise, which 
are a kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by Oxen.” — Ot'nujtov, 25-1. 

1711.— “The Streets (at Surat) arc wide 
and commodious ; otherwise the Hackerys, 
which are very common, would be an In- 
couveniency. These are a sort of Coaches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxen.” — Locl'^er^ 259. 

1742. — “ The bridges are much worn, and 
out of repair, by the number of Hackaries 
and other carriages which are continually 
passing over them.” — Tn iii. 262. 

1756. — “The 11th of July the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to whose house we were removed that 
afternoon in a hackery.”— in 
Wkeeler^H Karl if Heewds^ 249. 

c. 1760. — “ Thehackrees are a conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which w’ould at first give an 
idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
. . . they are open on throe sides, covered 
a-top, and are made to hold two people 
sitting cross-legged.” — i. 155-156. 

1780. — “ A hackery is a small covered 
carriage upon two wheels drawn by bullocks, 
and used generally for the female part of the 
family.” — Hodgt^s^ Travels^ 5. 

c. 1790. — “ Quant aux i)alankins et hak- 
karidS (voitures h deux roues), on les })asse 
aur uno double sangarie ” (see JANGAB).— 
Haafner^ ii. 173. 

1798. — “To be sold by Riblic Auction 
... a new Fashioned Hackery.” — Bombay 
Oowrier^ April 13. 

1798. — “At half -past six o’clock we each 
got into a hackeray.” — *StavorinuSf tr. by 
IVilcocks^ iii. ^5. 

1811. — Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modem Bengal sense. 

,, “II y a ce;^ndant quelques en- 
droits ou Ton se sert de charettes couvertes 
h deux roues, appel4es hickeris, devant 
lesquelles on atthlo des boeufs, et qui servent 
k voyager,”— Editor of UaafneTf Voyages^ 
ii. 8. 

1813,— “Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour,” — Ffjrhm. 
Or. Mem. iii. 376 ; [2nd ed. ii. 352 ; in i. 150, 
hackeries, ii. 253, hackarees]. Forbes’s 
engmving represepts such an ox-carriage as 
called in Bengal a haUl (see 

BxLEE)* 

1829.— “ The genuine vehicle of the coun- 
try IS the h|ickery. This is a sort of wee 


tent, covered more or less with tipsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two-wheeled carriage with a 
|X)le that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
ft pair of white bullocks.”— i/m, of Col, 
Moiuitain, 2iid ed., 84. 

1860. — “Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery carts, 
hastened homo from it.” — Tennmt^s Ceyhn^ 
ii. 140. * ' 

[HADDY, s. A grade of troops in 
the Mogul service. According to Prof. 
Blocliniann {Am^ i. 20, note) they cor- 
responded to our “ Warranted officers.’^ 
“ Most clerks of the Tni]>erial offices, the 
painters of the (’ourt, tlie foremen in 
Akhar’s worksho})s, &c., helonged to 
this corjKS. They were called 
or .single men, because they .stood 
under Ak bar’s imim*diate orders.’^ 
And Mr. Irvine writes ; “ Midway 
between the nobles or leaders {man- 
sahddrs) with the horsemen under 
them (tilhlndn) on the one hand, and 
the A/ishifni (se(‘ EYSHAM), or infantry, 
artillery, and artificers on the other, 
.stood the A/i((df, or g(*utlemaii trooper. 
The word is literally ‘single ’ or ‘alone’ 
(A. ahad, ‘one’). It is easy to see why 
this name was apjdied tt)'theni; they 
offered their services singly, they di(l 
not attach themselves to any chief, 
tlins forming a cliiss apart froln the 
tdhmdv ; but as they were horsemen, 
they .stood e(]ually apart from tlie 
.specialised services included uud(ir the 
remaining head of {J. It. As. 

Soc., July 1896, ]>. 545.) 

[c. 1.590. — “ Some soldiers are placed under 
the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called Ahadis, because tRey are 
fit for a harrnonioiRs ed, BlctcF 

wrwm, i. 231. 

[1616. — “The Prince’s Haddy . . , be- 
trayed me.”— N/r T. Boe, Hak. Soc. ii. 383. 

[1617. — “ A Haddey of horse sent down to 
see it effected.” — Jbid. ii. 450. 

[c. 1625. — “The day after, one of tho 
King’s Haddys finding the same.’WCbrwtt/^ 
in FurchaSf i. 600.] 

HADGEE, 8. Ar. Hdjjy a pilgrim 
to Mecca ; from ^ajjy the pilgrimH|e> 
or visit to a venerated spot. Hence 
Hdjjl and Hdji used collamially in 
Persian and Turkish. Prof. Koliertsou 
Smith writes ; “ There is current coiir- 
fusion about the word pdjg. It 
originally the prticiple of 
went on the fiajg.* But in modern use 
fdjij is used as part., and ia th«e 
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title given to one who has made the 
pilgrimage. When this is prefixed to 
a name, the double j cannot be pro- 
nounced without inserting a short 
\'owel and the a is shortened ; thus 
vou say ^el-Hajj^ Soleiman,* or the 
like. The incorrect form Hdjjt is 
however used by Turks and Persians.” 

[1609.— “ Upon your order, if Hoghee 
(’areen so please, I purpose to delve him 
25 pigs of lead .” — Danoersy Letters, i. 26. 

[c. 1610. — “Those who have been to Arabia 
... are called Agy.**--J*yrard de Lam/, 
Hak. Soc. i. 16.5. 

[c. 1666 . — Aureng • Zchn once observed 
perhaps by way of joke, that Sn/tan Saja/i 
was become at last an Agy or pilgrim.'’ — 
ed. Coustab/e, 113. 

[1673.- “Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 1 
(Hee under A MUCK.) 

[1683.-“Hodgee Sophee Paun.” See 
under FIRMAUN.] 

1765.—“ Hodgee acquired this title from 
his having in his early years made a pil- 
gririijigo to Hodge (or the tomb of Ma/ioitniad 
at J/ecra ).” — Hot nr//, ILst. Krmts, &c., i. .59. 

[c, 1833. — “ The very word in Hebrew 
Khog, which means ‘festival,’ originally 
meant ‘ pilgrimage,’ and corresiK-mds with 
what the Arabs call hatch. . . — Traeels 

of hr. Wo/f, ii. 1.5.5.] 

hAkim, fl. H. from Ar. hdkim^ j 

‘.*1 jiid^e, a ruler, a master’; ‘the 
au thorny.’ The same Ar. root hahn, 

‘ 1 addling, restraining, judging, ’supplies 
a variety df words occurring in lliis 
Glossary, viz. Hakim (as here) ; Hakim 
(see HUCKEEBi); Hukm (see HOOK- 
UM) ; Hikmat (see HICKMAT). 

[1611.—“ Not standing with his great- 
ness to answer every Haccam, which is as a j 
Governefr or petty King.”— /Ann>/>-, Lt'fters, 
i. 158. In ildd. i. 175, Hackum is usod in 
the same w’ay.] 

1698.— ** Hackum, a Governor.” 

Index JSxplamtvrg, 

c. 1861.— 

“ Then comes a settlement Hakim, to teach 
me to plough and weed — 

1 sowedj^e cotton ho gave me— hut first 
I boiled the seed. . . .” 

Sir A. C. Lya//, The Old Pindare^, 

:i(LLALCOBa 8. Lit. Ar. — P. 
hMhhhw., ‘ one who eats what is 
lawful,* [iaM being the technical 
Mahommedan phrase for the slaving 
of an animal to be used for food ac- 
cording to the proper ritual], applied 
e\tpl).emisticaUy to a person of very 
low caste, a sweeper or scavenger, im- 
plying ‘to whom all is lawful food.* 


Chorally used as synonymous with 
bungy (<l.v.). FAccordi^ to Prof. 
Blochmann, ^^HcUdlkhur, i.e. one who 
eats that which the ceremonial law 
allows, is a euphemism for hardmkhur, 
one who eats forbidden things, as pork, 
&c. The word haldkkhiir is still in use 
among educated Muhammadans ; but 
it is doubtful whether (as stated in the 
Ain) it was Akbar’s invention.” {Ain, 

i. 139 note.)] 

1623. — “Schiah Selim nel principio . . . si 
sdegnb tanto, che poco maneb che per dispetto 
non la desse per forza in matrimonio aa uno 
della razzii che ehiamano halal chor, quasi 
dica ‘mangia lecito,’ ciob che ha per lecito 
di mangiaro ogni cosmi. . . .” (See other 
(juotation under HAREM). — P. della Valle, 

ii. 525 ; [Hak. Soc. i. .54]. 

1638. — “. . . sont obligez de se purifier 
depuis la tosto i’usqu’aux pieds si (juelqu’vii 
do cos gens (ju’ils appellent Alchores, leur 
a touch5.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 2lk 

166.5, — “ Ceux (jui no parlent que Persan 
dans les Indes, les appellent HalalCOUr, 
e’est k dire celui qui se donne la liberty da 
manger de tout cc qu’il lui plait, ou, selon 
quelques uns, celui mii mango co qu’il a Id- 
gitimement gagnd. Et ceux <]ni approuvent 
I cotte <lernibre explication, disent qu’autre- 
fois Halalcours s’uppellent Hammeours, 
mangeurs de Viand© defendues.”— 

v. 190. 

1673.— “That they should be accounted 
the Offscum of the People, and as base 
! as the Holencores (whean. they account so, 
because they defile themselves by eating 
anvthing). ; at, 28 ; [and see under 
BOY, bj. 

1690. - “The Halalchors . . . are another 
Sort of Indians at Suratt, the most con- 
temptible, but extremely necessarj" to be 
there. ” — Or! ugtun , 382. 

1763. — “And now I must mention the 
Hallachores, whom I cannot call a Tribe, 
being rather the refuse of all the Tribes. 
These ore a set of iK)<>r unhappy wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth. . . — 

Pejf exions, &c., by Lvke Scivfton, Estj., 7*8. 
It was probably in this passage that Burns 
(see below) picked up the word. 

1783.— “That no Hollocore, Derah, or 
C’handnla caste, shall upon any consideration 
come out of their houses after 9 o’clock in 
the morning, lest they should taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets.” 
— Mahratta Proclamation at Baroeh, in Forbes, 
Or, Mmn, iv. 232. 

1786.— “When all my schoolfellows and 
youthful compeers (those misguided few 
excepted w’ho joined, to use a Gentoo 
phrase, the hallaohores of the human race) 
were striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the mivny 
paths of a busy life, I was ‘ standing idle in 
the market-place.’ ” — Letter cif Robert Bums, 
in A. Cunningham’s ed. of Works nmd Life, 

vi. 63. 
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1788. — The Indian Vocabulary also gives 

Hallachore. 

ikO.— “ For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallalcor or Ohandola (one of the most 
wretched Pariahs).” — Maria Graham^ 31. 

halAllc^. V. used in the 
imperative for infinitive, as is coiiiiiion 
in the Anglo-Indian use of H. verbs, 
being Ar. — H. kaldl-Jcar, ‘ make lawful,’ 
i.e. put (an animal) to death in the 
manner prescribed to Mahommedans, 
when it is to be used for food. 

[1855.—“ Before brenkfast I bought a 
moderately sized sheep for a dollar. 8haykh 
Hamid ‘ halaled ’ (butchered) it according 
to rule. . . — Burton^ cd. 1893, 

i. 255.] 

1883. — “The diving {powers of the jHX)r 
duck are exhausted. ... 1 have only . . . 
to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet.” — 
Tribes on- My Frotitur, 167. 

HALF-CASTE, s. A person of 
mixt European and Indian blood. (See 

MUSTEES; EURASIAN.) 

1789.— “ Mulattoos, or as they are called 
in the East Indies, half-casts.” — Munro’s 
Narratice^ 51. 

1793. — “ They (the Mahratta Infantry) are 
commanded by half-cast people of Portu- 
guese and French extraction, who draw off 
the attention of the spectators from the bad 
clothing of their men, by the profusion of 
antiquated lace bestowed on their own.” — 
J)lroni, Narrative, ii, 

1809. — “ITie Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, infonned me that he had three 
districts under him.”— //7. Va/entiaj i. 329. 

1828. — “An invalid sergeant . . , came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-oaiite.^’ — Jleler, i. 298. 

1875. — “Othello is black — the very tragedy 
lies there ; the whole force of the contnist, 
the whole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of Desdemona, depend on this black- 
ness. Fechter makes him a half-caste.” — 
0\ //. LeiveSf On Actors and the Art of 
Acting, 

HANGEB, s. The word in this 
form is not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with the Scotch whinger^ Old Eng. 
whinyard-y Fr. cangiar, &c., other forms of 
the imme) may be noted here as a cor- 
ruption of the Arab, hhanjavy ‘ a dagger 
or short falchion.’ This (vulg. cuiyur) 
is the Indian form. [According to the 
N,E,D. though ‘ hanger ’ has sometimes 
been employed to translate Jehanjar 
(probably with a notion of etymological 


identity) there is no connection between 
the woi’ds.] The kha-njar in India is a 
large double-edged dagger with a very 
broad base and a sli^t curve. [See 
drawings in Egerton, liandhook of Inaian 
Armey pi. X. Nos. 504, 505, &c.J , 

1.574. — “ Patrick Spreull . . . being per- 
sewit be Johno Boill Chopman ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ano 
quhinger . . . throuch the quhilk the stiid 
Johtios neis wes woundit to the effusioun of 
his bludo. ” — Ext^. from Records of the Bm'gh 
of GUmjoxo (1876), p. 2. 

1601.— “ The other day I happened to 
enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
I assure you, both ft)r fashion and workman- 
ship was uiost peremptory beautiful and 
gentlemanlike. . : .” — B, Jonson, Every Man 
in His JJtnnonr, i. 4. 

[c. 1610. — “The islanders also bore their 
arms, viz., alfanges {a/4'han.Jor) or scimi- 
tars .” — Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 43.] 

1653.— “ Qangeard ost on Turq, Persan 
et Indistanni vn j)oignard eourb6 .” — Do la 
Bmdlaye-h’-Govz, od. 16.57, p. 539. 

1672. — . . il s’estoit enijM^rt^ centre 

elle jiis(ju7t un tel oxebs jju’il luv avoit 
port^ quclques coups de Cangiar dans Ics 
rnamelles. . , — fonrnal d'Ant. Galland, 

i. 177. 

1673. —“. . . handjar do diamants. . . .” 
— App. to do. ii. 189. 

1676.— 

“ Ilis pistol next he cock’d anew 
And out his nu thrown whlnyard drew.” 

Hiidibras, Canto iii. 

1684. — “ The Souldiers do not wear 
Hangers or Scimitars like the Persians, but 
broad Swords like the Switzers. . . — 

Tavernier, E.T. ii. 65 ; [ed. Ball, i. 157J. 

1712. — “HisExey . . . was presented by 
the Emperor with a nindoosUiiiy^Candjer, 
or dsigger, set with fine stones.”— 
iv. (Suratte), 286. 

[1717. — “The 23rd ultimo, John Surman 
received from his Majesty a horse and a 
Cunger. . , .”~-Tn Wheebr, Early Recrrrds, 
1837] 

1781. — “I fancy myself now one of the 
most formidable men in Europe ; a blunder- 
buss for Joe, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little pistol in the hUt, to 
hang by my side.”— Minlo, in^ldfe, 
i. 56. 

„ “ Lost out of a buggy on the Road 

between Barmigur and Calcutta, a steel 
mounted Hanger with a single guard.”-* 
Hick f 8 Bengal Gazette, June 80. 

1883.—“. . . by fimushes, the carpet- 
spreader class, a large canjar, or curved 
cfagger, with a heavy ivory handle, is 
earned ; less for use than as a badge of 
office .”— Modern Psrsia, 826, 
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HANSALERI, s. Table-servant^s 
Hind, for ‘ horse-radish M “A curious 
corruption, and apparently influenced 
by 8aler% ‘ celery * ’ ; {Mr. M. L. Dames^ 
in Panjab N. and Q. ii. 184). 

HANSIL, s. A hawser, from the 
English {Roebuck), 

HANSPEEK, USPUCK, &c., s. 
Sea Hind. Aqxik, A handspike, from 
the English. 

HARAKIRI, s. This, the native 
name of the Japanese rite of suicide 
committed as a point of honour or 
substitute for judicial execution, has 
long been interpreted as “happy de- 
S])atch,” but what the origin of jthi.s 
curious error is we do not know. 
[The N.E.lJ. s.v. disjmtch, s^iys that it 
IS humorous.] The real meaning is 
re^ilistic in the extreme,* viz., hara^ 

‘ b(dly,’ Hn‘, ‘ to cut.’ 

[1598. — “ And it is often scene that they 
rip their own bellies open.” — Linschotrn, 
Hak. Soc. i. 158. 

[1615.— “His mother cut her own belly.” 
— Foster^ LHUrs, iv. 45.] 

1616. — “Here we had nows how Galsa 

Same was to passe this way to morrow to 
gi»e to a church near Miact>, called tV>ye ; 
sora say to cut his bellie. others say to be 
shaved a prist and to reinoane theare the 
rest of his dais.” — Vuch's i. 164. 

1617. — “ The King demanded 800 tain 
from Shosipic Dono, or else to cut his 
belly, whoo, not having it to pay, did it.” 
— /6/rf. 387, see also ii. ^‘2. 

[1874. — See the olalwrato account of the 
rite in Mitford^ Tales of Old Ja/mn, 2nd ed. 
329 For a similar cust(jm among the 

Karens, see Malum j Karens of the (Jolden 
Chersonese y 294.] 

HARAMZADA, s. A scoundrel ; 
literally ‘ misbegotten ’ ; a common 
term of abuse. It i.s Ar. — P. harmn- 
Ma, ‘son of the unlawful.’ Hardm 
is from a root signifying sacer (see 
mider HAREM), and which appeals 
as Hebrew in the sense of ‘ devoting to 
destruction,’ and of ‘a ban.’ Thus 
in Numbers xxi. 3: “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities ; and 
he called the name of the place 
Hormah," [See Encycl BibL i. 468 ; 
ii. 2110,] 

[1867. — “ I am no advocate for slaying 
Shahsadas or ai^ such-like Haramsadaa 
without iAa.V*^Botworth /Smithy L, of Id, 
lammth ih 251.] 


HAREM, s. Ar. haram, harim^ i.e, 
sacer^ applied to the women of Jibe 
faniily and their apartment. This 
word is not now commonly used in 
India, zenana (q.v.) being the common 
word for ‘the women oi the family,’ 
or their apartments. 

1298. — “. . . car maintes homes emo- 
rurent e mantes dames en f urent veves ... 

0 maintes autres dames ne furent k toz jorz 
mhs en plores et en lermes: ce furent les 
meres et les araines de homes qe hi mo- 
rurent .” — Marco Polo^ in Old Text of Soc. 
de G^ographie^ 251. 

1628. — “Non so come sciah Selim ebbe 
notizia di lei e s’innaraoro. Voile condurla 
nel sno haram o gynaeceo, e tenerla quivi 
.approsso di so come una delle ultre concu- 
bine ; ma (piesta donna (Nunnahal) che era 
sopra mode nstuhi . . . ricuso,” — P. della 
Valle, ii. 525 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 58]. 

1630.— “This Duke here and in other 
seralios (or Harams as the l^ersians terra 
them) has alKive 300 concubines.” — Herheii, 
189. 

1676.— “ In the midst of the large Gallery 
is a Nich in the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a private pair 
of SUxira.'’ —Taoernier, K.T. ii. 49; [cd. 
Pall, i. 101]. 

1726. —“On the Ganges also lies a noble 
fortress, with the Palace of the old Emperor 
of Hindostan, with his Hhaxaam or w'omen’s 
apartment. . . — Valentijn, v. 168. 

[1727.— “The King . . . took his Wife 
into his own Harran or Seraglio. . . — 

.1. Hamilton, od. 1744, i. 171. 

[1812. — “ .Adjoining to the Chel Sitoon is 
the Harem ; the term in Persia is applied 
to the esUiblishmonts of the groat, zenana 
is confined to those of inferior people.” — 
Morier, Journey throiigh Persia, &c., 166.] 

HARRY, R. This word is quite 
obsolete. Wilson gives Hard as Beng. 
‘ A servant, of the lowest class, a 
sweeper.’ [The word means ‘a col- 
lector of hones,’ Ski. ha^ida^ ‘a bone’ ; 
for the (juste, see Risley, Tribes of Bengal^ 
i. 314 seqq,] M.-Gen, Keatinge remarks 
that they are the goldsmiths of Assam ; 
tliey are village watchmen in Bengal. 
(See tinder PYKE.) In two of the 
(flotations below, Harry is aitplied to a 
woman^ in one case emi)loyed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de- 
scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

1706.- 

“ 2 Tendells (see TINDAL) .600 

ft « « « » 

1 Humnummee * . • . 2 (> 0 


* l.e. katiuM, a bath attendant Compare the 
SummfiM in Covint Garden, 
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«•»«** 

. 4 ISaojees . . . 10 0 0 

^ 5 Dandeei (see DANDY) . 8 0* 0 

♦ * * ♦ # 

SHaxxys . .980 

List of Men* a Namesj itm/iMiatdff in the 
Servi^ie of the Jlonhte. th-e Vnitod Compy. 
in their Factory of Fort William, Bengali, 
Novewher, 1706” (MS. in India Office). 

c, 1763. — Among the ex})cnso.s of the 
litayor’s Court at Calcutta we find: “A 
liarry . . . Rs. I.”— 43. 

c. 1754.— “A Harry or water-wench. . . 

(at Madras). — Ives, 60. 

[ ,, ‘‘Harries are the same at Bengal, 
as Frosts (see FARASH) arc at Bombay. 
Their women do all the drudgery at your 
houses, and the men carry your Palanquin.” 
—i/nd. 26.] 

,, In a tariff of w^ages recommended 
by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” wo have: 
“Harry- woman to a Family ... 2 Ka.” — 
In Seton-Kan\, i. 9.6. 

1768-71.— “ Every house has likewise . . . 
a harry-maid or wa^araul (see MATRANEE) 
who carries out the dirt ; and a great 
number of slaves, both male and female.” — 
Stavorinus, i. 5‘23. 

1781.— “2 Harries or Sweepens . . . 6 Rs. 
# ’ * * ♦ * 

2 JBeestifs ... 8 Rs.” 

EsUihUshment . . , under the Chief Mugis- 
(rate of Banarls, in Appendix to Nan\ of 
Insurrection there., Calcutta, 1782. 

[1813. — “ He was left to view a considerable 
time, and was then carried by the Hurries 
to the Golgotha.” — Forhes, Or. Man. 2nd ed. 
ii. 181.] 

HATTY, s. Hind. hdthl, the most 
common word for an elejihant ; from 
Skt. hdsta, ‘the hand,’ and /msM, ‘the 
elephant,’ come the Hind, words Julth 
ana hdthl, with the »ime meanings. 
The analogy of the ele])hant’s trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny : 

“Mandunt ore; spirant ot bibiint odor- 
anturque hand inproprie appellate manu.” 
— viii. 10 


how remarkably times have changed. No 
elephants now exist anywhere n^r ihe region 
indicated, [On elephants in Hindustan, see 
Blochmann*s A%7i, i. 618]. 

(1838. — “You are of course aware that we 
hanitually call elephants Hotties, a name 
that might be safely applied to every other 
animal in India, but 1 suppose the elephants 
had the first choice of names and took 
the most appropriate .” — Miss Eden, Vp the 
Cvimtn/, i. 2o9.] 

HATTYCHOOK, s. Hind. 
chak, .servant’s and gardener’s Hind, for 
the globe artichoke ; [the Jerusalem 
artichoke is hdthlpich^. This is worth 
producing, because our word (axti- 
choke) is itself the corru})tiun of an 
Oriental word thus carried hack to 
the East in a mangled form. 


HAUT, s. 

a. Hind, hdth, (tlie hand or forearm, 
and thence) ‘a cubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip* of the middle tinger ; a 
measure of 18 inche.s, and sometimes 
more. 


(1614. — “A godow'n 10 Hast high.” — 
Foster, Letters, ii. 112. 

[c. 1810. — “ . . . even in the meosurenients 
made by orrler (»f the collectors, I am 
assured, that the only standards used were 
the different Kazis’ arms, which leaves great 
n)om for fraud. . . . All persons measuritig 
cloth know how to api>ly their arm, so as to 
measure a cubit of 18 inches with wondoHul 
exactness.” — B»rhanon, Eastern India, ii. 
576.] 


b. Hind, hdf, Skt. hatta, ‘a market 
held on certain days.’ 

fl8(X). — “In thi.s Parnatic . . . there are no 
fairs like the hauts of Bengal.”— 71 «c7*««aw, 
Mysore, i. 19. ** 

[1818. — “I'he Hindoos have also market 
days (h&ttiB), when the buyers and sellers 
assemble, sometimes in an open plain, but in 
general in market places.” — Ward, Hindoos, 
1. 161.] 


and to Tennyson : 

“ . , . camels knelt 

Unbidden, an<j the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 
knees , 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 
hands, 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells.” 

Merlin and Vivien. 

c. 1526.— “As for the animals peculiar to 
Hindustan, one is the elephant, as the 
Hindustfimis call it Hathl, which inhabits 
the district of Kalpi, the more do the wild 
elephants increase m number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is ohiedy taken.” 
—Baher, 316, This notice of Baber’s shows 


HAVILDAB, H. Hind. i^avUddr, 
A sepoy nou-coinmiasioned oflicer, 
corres])onding to a sergeant, and wear- 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant. This 
dating from about the middle of the 
18th century is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrup- 
tion of Pers. hawdladOr^ or 
‘one holding an office of trust’; ana 
in this form it had, in other times, a 
! variety of applications to different 
charges and sunordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattas the command^t 
of a fort was so styled ; whiyUt in 
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Eastern Ben^l the term was, and 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder 
of a hcmdlay an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

1672. — Kegarding the Cowle obtained from 
the Nabob of Golcondah for the Fort and 
Town of Ohinapatnam. 11,000 Pagodas to 
be paid in full of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, “and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free f»^m any Avildar or Divan’s People, 
or any other imposition for ever.”— i'bri 
George Conm,^ April 11, in Notes and fCxts,, 
No. 1 . 25. 

1673. — “Wo landed at alxait Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his Chouftrti^ till the Havildar 
could bo acquainted t>f my arrival.” — Fn/rr. 
123. 

[1680.—“ Avaldar.” See under JTJNCA- 
MEER.j 

1696.—“. . . the havildar of St. Thom^ 
and l^ilecat.”— If'/wv/er, i. 308. 

[1763.— “Throe arafdars (avaldares) or 
rocoivors.” — India Oftice MSS. CV>«.WAo, 
1/ftratHarui.Oy vol. i. 

[1773. — “One or two llircars, one Havil- 
dah, and a company of seiJoys. . . 

Jvesy 67. J 

1824.— “Curroom Musseohwas, I believe, 
a havildar in the (’ornpunv’s army, and his 
sword and .sash wore still hung uji, with 
a not unpleasjTig vanity, over the desk 
where ho now presided a.s catechist.” — Jlehrr^ 
i. 149. 


HAVILDAR’S GUARD, s. There 
is a common way of cooking tlie fry of 
fresh- water fish (a little larger than 
whitebait) a.s a brejikfaat dish, by fry- 
ing them in row.s of a dozen or .so, 
spitted on a small .skewer. On the 
Bombay side this dish is known by 
the whupsical name in (juestioii. 

HAZR££,h. This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian households in 
the Bengal Presidency for ‘breakfast.* 
It is not clear bow it got this meaning. 
[The earlier sense was religious, as 
below.1 It is properly hdzirly ‘ muster,* 
from tne Ar. mzir, ‘ ready or present.* 
(See CftEOTAHAmy.) 

[1832. — “ The Sheeaha prepare hazree 
(breakfast) in the name of his holiness 
Abbas AJilee Ullum-burdar, Hosein’s stop- 
brother; they cookpofaoo, rotee, curries, 
Ac,, andpstributethem.”— Qunoon- 
ed. 1868, p. 188.] 

, HBHDBt KENDRY, n.p. Two 
ifllands odi the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay tbtbour,* and now belonging 


to Kolaba District. The names, ac- 
cordiiig to Ph. Anderson, are Haneri 
find^iuianeri ; in the Adiiiy. chart tlfey ^ 
are Oonarif and Khundari, They are 
also variously written (the one) Hundrijy 
Ondera^ Hunarey, Heiiery^ and (the 
other) Kundra, Cimdry^Cmiarey^ Keiiery, 
The real names are given in thtj Bombay 
Gazetteer as * Underi and Klianderi, 
Both islands were piratically occupied 
as late as the beginning of the 19th 
century. Khanderi passed to us in 
1818 as j)art of the Pe.shwa’s territory ; 
Underi lapsed in 1840. [Sir G. Bird- 
wood (Brj^. ou Old Records^ 83), describ- 
ing the “ConsulUtioiLs** of 1679, writes : 
“At page 69, notice of ‘Sevagee’ forti- 
fying ‘ Hendry Kendry,* the twin 
islets, now called Henery {i.e, Vondarl^ 

‘ Mouse-like,’ Kenery {i,e. Kliaitdarl\ 
i.e. ‘Sacred to Kliaiidaroo.’ *’ The 
former is thus derived from Skt. 
undaruy unditru, ‘ a rat ’ ; tlie latter 
from Mahr. KhandenH\ ‘Lord of the 
Sword,’ a form of Siva.] 

1673. — “These inlands are in number 
seven; viz. liomhaim^ Canorehi^ Trumhayy 
hjlephitnto^ the PiiiaduteSy M\aichumh<iif^ and 
KerenjiVfy with the Kock of Heniy &eniy. 

. . .” — Fryer ^ 61. 

1681. — “ Although we have formerly wrote 
you that we will have no war for Hendry 
kendry,’ yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
wo cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto .” — Oovrt of directors to 
Surat y <iuoted in Aiuierson's Western India ^ 
p. 175. 

1727. — “ . . . four Leagues south of 
BowUii/y are two small l.slands Undra, and 
Cundra. The first has a Fortress belonging 
to the S*dee^ and the other is fortified by 
the Sew Jeff ami is now in the Hands of 
Connajee Angria.*' — ^1. Jlamiftoriy i. 243; 
[ed. 1744]. ‘ 

c. 1760.—“ At the harbor’s mouth lie two 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara. . . . These wore formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and the SiddeeSy or Moors, 
which last have long been dispossest of 
them .” — Grosey i. 58. 

H£RB£D, s. A Pars8c priest, not 
^ecially engaged in priestly duties, 
rers. hirhady from Pahlavi aSrpat, 

1630.— “ The Herbood or ordinary Church* 
man.” — Lord's Display, ch. viii. 

HIOKMAT, s. Ar.— H. ^iknuid; hn 
ingenious device or contrivance. (See 
under HAKIM.) 

1888.— “The house has been roofed in, 
and my relative has come up from Meerut, 
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to have the slates put on after some peculiar 
hikmat of his own .” — Waiuierings of a 
Pilgrim^ ii. 240. ^ 

HIDOELEE, n.p. The tract so 
called was under native rule a chahla, 
or district, of Orissa, and under our 
rule formerly a Ma of Bengal ; but 
now it is a part of the Miinapur Zilla, 
of which it constitutes the S.E. portion, 
viz. the low coast lands on the west 
side of the Hoogly estuary, and below 
the junction of the Rupnrirayan. The 
name is properly Hijilij but it has 

f )ne through many strange ]diases in 
uiopean records. 

1553.— -“The first of these rivers (from 
the E. side of the (rhauts) rises from two 
sources to the east of (’haul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees. The river from the most 
northerly of these sources is called Oruxna^ 
and the more southerly Benhora^ and when 
they combine they are called Ganaa : and 
this river discharges into the illustrious 
stream of the Ganges between the two 
places called Angeli and Picholda in about 
^ degrees.” — Ban'os^ I. ix. 1. 

1586. — “\n haven which is called Angeli 
in the Country of Orixa .” — Fikkf in i/oX:/. 
ii. 389. 

1686. — “Chanock, on the 15th December 
(1686) . . . burned and destroyed all the 
magazines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found in the way between Hughlcy 
and the island of Ingelee. (reprint), 
ii. 12. 

1726.--“HingeU.’’---ra/<;/i^^yn, v. 158. 

. 1727. — . . inhabited by Fishers, as 
are also Ingellie and Kidgerie (see KEBGE- 
BEE), two neighbouring Islands on the West 
Side of the Mouth of the Ganges.”— A. 
JlamiHonf i. 275 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 2]. 

1758. — In apprehension of a French Fleet 
the Select (Committee at Fort William 
recommend : “That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should be washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys removed.” 
— In Aowy, 153. 

1784,— “Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 
geUee, or any other parts of the great 
River.”— In Seton-Kairy i. 37. 

mLSA, S. Hind, hilsd, Ski. Him, 
illisa; a rich and savoury fish of the 
shad kind (Clupea iluha^ I^ay), called 
in books the * sable-fish ^ (a name, from 
the Port, mvely quite obsolete in India) 
and on the inefus pulla (palla). The 
large shad which of late has been 
commonly sold by London fishmongers 
ill the beginning of summer, is very 
near the Mkay but not so rich. The 


hika is a sea-fish, ascending the river 
to spawn, and is taken as hi^ as 
DeDii on the Jumna, as high as man- 
dalay on the Irawadi (Day). It is also 
taken in the Guzerat rivers, though 
not in the short and shallow streams of 
the Goncan, nor in the Deccan rivers, 
from which it seems to be excluded by 
the rocky oljst ructions. It is the 
special fish of Sind under the name 
of palld, and monopolizes the name of 
fish, just as sfilmon does on the Scotch 
rivers (Dr. AlacdonakVs Acet. of Bombenj 
Fisheries, 1883). 

1539.—“. . . A little Island, called Apo- 
fingtia [Apf-Fingnn) . . . inhabited by poor 
j>eople wVio live by the fishing of sh<vis {gue 
t'ii'e de la peftmria dos saveis).” — Pifito (orig. 
cap. xviii.), Cogan, p. 22. 

1613. — “Na qiiella costa marittima occi- 
dental do Viontana {(jong-Tana^ Malay 
Peninsula) habittivao Saletes Pescadores que 
nao tinhao outro tratto . . . salvo de sua 
j)escaryft de saveis, dondo so aproveitardo 
das ovas chamado Turalxm passiidoa i>or 
salmeura.” — Krrdia de Godinho, 22. [On 
this Mr. Skeat points out that “Saletes 
Pescadores” miust mean “Fishermen of the 
Straits” (Mai. “straits”); and when 

he calls thorn Turahos** ho is trying to 
reproduce the Malay name of this fish, 
teruhol' (pron. truho).] 

1810.— “The hilsah (or aablo-fish) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
.salmon.” — Wdfianuon, V. M. ii, 154-5. 

1813.“ Forbes calls it the sahffi or sahnon- 
fish, and says “it a little resembles the 
European fish (salmon) from which it is 
named.”— O. Menu. i. 53 ; [2nd ed. i. 36], 

1821. — “The fishery, we were told by 
these people, was of the ‘ Hilsa ’ or ‘ Sable- 
fish.’” — Heher, od. 1844, i. 81. 

HIMALYA, n.p. This *is the 
common pronunciation of the name 
of the great range 

“Whoso snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds,” 

properly Himdldya, ‘ the Abode of 
Snow’; also called Hirruimt, ‘the 
Snowy ’ ; Himagiri and Himaiailay 
Hvmddriy Him^kuta, &c., from varioiLS 
forms of which the ancients made 
Imausy EmAduSy &c. Pliny haci got 
somewhere the true meaning of Uie 
name : “ . . . a rnontibqs Hemodia, 
quorum promontoriuni^ Imaus vocatur 
nivosum significante ...” *(vi 17 ). 
We do not know how far ibafek the 
use of the modern name is to Jbe found. 
[The references in early Hindu litera- 
ture are collected hy* AtMns^ (Hi/npet^ 
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lay an Gazetteer y ii. 273 seqq.),] We do 
not find it in Baber, who gives Siwdlak 
as the Indian name of the mountains 
(see SIWALIK). The oldest occurrence 
we know of is in the Am^ which gives 
in the Geographical Tables, under the 
Third Climate, iiTo/i-i-Himalah (orig. 
ii. 36) ; fed. Jarrett, iii. 69]). This i.s 
disguised in Gladwin’s version by a 
wrong reading into Kerdehnialeh ((*d. 
1800, ii. 367).* This form (Himmaleh) 
is used by Major Reiiiiell, but hardly 
as if it was yet a familiar term. In 
Elphinstone’s Letters Himaleh (u- some 
other spelling of that form is always 
used (see below). When we gel to 
Bishop Heber we find Himalaya, the 
established English form. 

1822. — “What i»lojiseH mo most is the 
contrast l)etweon your present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness and despondency. 
Depend upon it England will turn out as 
well as Hemaleh.” — E/phinstoiif' to Major 
Close, in ii. L‘19 ; see also i. 336, where 
it is written Himalleh. 

HINDEE, s. This is the Pei's, ad- 
jective form from Hindy ‘India/ and 
'^illustration of its use for a native of 
India will be found under HINDOO. 
By Euro])eans it is most (’ommonly 
used for those dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by P. 
vocables than the usual Hindustani, 
and which are spoken liy the rural 
population of the N.W. Provinces and 
its outskirts. The earliest literary 
\vork in Hindi is the great ]K>em of 
(liand Bardai (c. 1200), which records 
the deeds of Prithiraja, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. [On this litera- 
ture see Dr. G. A. Giierson, The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hind u- 
stduy ill LA.S.n, Part 1., 1888.] The 
term Hinduwi appeal’s to have been 
formerly used, in the. Madras Presi- 
dency, for the ^Marathi language. (See 
a note in Sir A. Arhuthnors ed. of 
Manro^s MinuteSy i. 133.) 

* ’Stm&dwl and HtmiHit alao occur in the Ain 
(see Qladvrin, ii. 842, 843 ; led. Jarrett, iii, 8C, 81 1> 
Kardc^ial ia the name uaed by Ibn llatuta in the 
14th century, and by Al-Birflnl 800 years earlier. 
17tU century writers often call the Hiniftlaya 
the “Mountains of Nugjrur-Cote ’’ (q.v.y [Mr. 
Tawney writes: “Wc have in Hig Veda (x. 121) 
imMimeantQparvmh/theBe aiiowy mountains ’ 
spoken of aa abiding *by the might of Prajapati. 
In the Hhagavadgltft, an episode of the MaMohit- 
rata, that he Is < the BMaya among 

atahia things/ and the word Himalaya is found 
in thA Kui^ 8ambhava of KAUdSaa, about the 
date of wlA opinions differ. Perhaps the Greek 
IfMOi iMmmmt; *EfMMSy UmMri.*'} 


HINDKI, HINDEKi, n.p. This 
modification of the name is applied 
to people of Indian descent, Wt 
converted to Islam, on the Peshawar 
frontier, and scattered over other parts 
of Afghanistan. They do the banking 
bu.siiiess, and hold a large part of the 
trade in their^ hands. 

[1842. — “The inhabitants of Peshaweraro 
of Indian origin, but speak Pushtoo as well 
as Hindkee." — Mlphlmtow^ Caubufy i. 74.] 

HINDOO, n.p. P. Hmdu. A person 
of Indian religion and race. This is 
a term derived from tlie use of the 
Mahomme(^n compierors (see under 
INDIA). T1 le word in this form is 
Persian ; Hindi is that used in Arabic, 
e.ff. 

c. 940.- “An inhabitant of Mansura in 
Sind, among the illustrious and j)ower- 
ful of that city . . . had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sindl).” — 
M(us'udi, vi. ‘264. 

In the f»»llowing quotation from a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc- 
tion made l)etween Hindu aM Hindi: 

c. 1290. — “ Whatever live Hindi! fell into 
the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
^lnder the feet of elephants. The Musal- 
niitns, who were JJind'is (country bom), had 
their lives spared.”— *4 /air A7it)«rt7,, in MfioL 
iii. r>39. 

ir>63. — “. . . moreover if people of Arabia 
or l^orsia w'ould ask of the men of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in these words : ‘ Art thou Mosul* 
man or Indu ? ’ "—darciity f. 137&. ♦ 

1653.— “Ijcs Indous gardont soigneuse- 
ment dans leurs Pagodes los Roliques de 
Ram, Schita (Sita), et los autres personnes 
illustres de rantiquitd.”— />? /a Hoidltn/ed* - 
aotc, od. 1657, 191. 

Hindu is often used on the Peshawar 
frontier as synonymous with hunya 
(see under BANYAN). A soldier (of 
the tribes) will say : ‘ T am going to 
the Hindu/ Le, to the hunya of the 
company. 

HINDOO KOOSH,* n.p. Hinda^ 
Kffnh; a term applied by our geo- 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the basins of 
the Kabul River and the Helmand 
from that of tlie Oxus. It is, as 
Reunell points out, properly that |&rt 
of the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Caucasus of the historians 
of Alexander, who crossed and re- 
crossed it solnewheie not far from the 
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londtude of that city. The real origin 
of uie name is not known ; [the most 
plausible explanation is perhaps that it** 
IS a corruption of Indicus GattmsusJ. It 
is, as far as we know, first used in litera- 
ture by Ibn Batuta, and the explanation 
of the name which he gives, however 
doubtful, is still popular. The name 
has been by some later \friters modi- 
fied into Hindu Koh (mountain), hut 
this is factitious, and throws no light 
on the origin of the name. 

c. 1334. — ** Another motive for our stop- 
page was the fear of snow ; for there is mid- 
way on the road a mountain called HindtL- 
the Hindu-Killor.’ because so 
many of the slaves, male and female, brought 
from India, die in the passage of this 
mountain, owing to the severe cold and 
ijuantity of snow.” — Ibn- Batata^ in. 84. 

1504.— The country of Kabul is very 
strong, and of difficult access. . . . Between 
Balkh, Kundez, and Badaksha.n on the one 
side, and KAbul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hindd-kdsh, the passes 
over which are seven in number.” — naher^ 
p. 139. 

1648. — From this place marched, and 
entered thecLiountains called HindU-Kush.” 
— Menu of Emp. Jlumayiui, 89. 

,, “It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan . . . The Emperor, pass- 
ing over the heel of the HiudtljKush, en- 
camped at ShergiriCn.” — TahakiU-i-Akbarly in 
Elliot, V. 223. 

1753. — “Les montagnes qui donnent nais- 
sance k VTndus, et k plusieurs dea rivibres 
qu’il revolt, se nomment Hendou Kesh, et 
e’est lliistoire de Timur qui m’instruit do 
eette denomination. Elle est compos6e du 
n<^ di Hendou ou Hi-nd, qui d^signo ITnde 
4 . . et de hvah ou kuK . . . que jo re- 
marque 6tre propre k diverses montagnes.” 
^jyAnvilU, p. 16. 

1793. — “The term Hindoo - Kho, or 
Hlll^UK>-KU8h, is not applied to the ridge 
throughout its full extent ; but seems con- 
fined to that pert of it which forms the 
4?<^udary of Cabul ; and this is the 
Inuun Caucasus of Alexander.”— 

Mm, Std ed. 150. 

1817.— “. . . those 

Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo MJOQBhi iu stormy freedom 
bred. 

HINDOSTAN, n.p. Pers. Hindu- 
Mn, (a) *The country of the Hindus,^ 
India. In niod#n native parlance 
this word indicates distinctively (b) 
India north of the Nerbudda, and ex- 
clusive of Bengal and Behar. The 
latter provinces are regarded as pUrb 
(see BOORHB), and all south of the 
Nerbudda as DaJehm (see 0BOOAK). 
But the word is used in older Idahom^ 


medan authors just as it is used in 
English school-books and atlases, visi. 
as the equivalent of India Proper. 
Thus Baber says of Hindustan: “On 
the East, the South, and the West it 
is bounded by the Ocean ” (310). 

a. — * 

1553.—“. . . and so the Persian nation 
adjficent to it give it as at present its pro^)er 
name that of Indost&n.” — Barros, 1. iv. 7. 

lf)63. — “ . . . and common usage in Persia, 
and Cora^ono, and Arabia, and Turkey, calls 
this country Industam ... for istdm is as 
much as to sav ‘ region,’ and indu ‘ India.’ ” 
— ilarcUi, f. 137 

1663. — ‘‘And thus it came to jmss that the 
l*ersiaiis called it Indostan.” — Faria y 
Sou.uu i* 33. 

166.5. — “Ija derniero parti est la plus 
conniie : e’est celle que Ton api^ellelndostan. 
et dont les homes natu relies au Oouchant et 
ail Levant, sont lo Gauge et I’lndus.” — 
Tlveomot, v. 9. 

1672. — “ It has been from old time divided 
into two parts, i,e. the Eastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within the Ganges, now called In- 
dostan.” — Baldaeiis, 1. 

1770.—“ By Indostan is properly meant a 
country lying between two celebrated rivers, 
the Indus and the Ganges. ... A ridge of 
mountains runs across this long tract from 
north to south, and dividing it into two 
equal part^, extends as far as Cape Comorin.” 
— Haynal (tr.), i. 34. 

1783.— “In Mficussar Indostan is called 
Xeegree Telinga.'' — Forrest, V. lo Meryul, 82. 

b. — 

1803. — “ I feared that the dawk direct 
through Hindostan would have been 
stopped.” — Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1824. — “One of my servants called out 
to them, — ‘Aha! dandeo folk, take care! 
You are now in Hindostan I The people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid.” — Heher, i. 124. See also 
pp. 268, 269. 

In the following stanza of the good 
bishop^s the application is apparently 
the same ; but the accentuation is ex- 
cruciating — ‘ Hind6stan,’ as if rhyming 
to ‘ Boston.* 

18524.— 

“ Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward stiU, 

O’er broad Hlndostan's &tiy meads, 

Or bleak Almora’s /oid. 11$, 

1884.— “It may be as well to state that 
Mr. H G. Keeners forthoomlng ^ 

Hindiutm . . . will be limitedln its sooi!i» 
to the strict meaning of the word *HU|- 
da8taa’i»ltidia north of the 
Acodmy, April 26* p. 294. ^ * 
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HIHDOSTANEIS, s. Hindustani, 
properly ait adjective, but used sub- 
stantively in two senses, viz. (a) a 
native of Hindustan, and (b) {Hindu- 
stdnt mhdn) Hhe languc^e of that 
count]^,’ but in fact the langu^e of 
the Mahommedans of Upper India, 
and eventually of the Mahommedans 
of the Deccan, developed out of the 
Hindi dialect of the Doab chieflv, and 
of the territory round Agra and Delhi, 
with a mixture of Persian vocables 
and phrases, and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde*) or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Miuiom-. 
medan lingm francn over all India, 
and still possesses that character over 
a lar^e part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as the 
lan^age of intercourse oetwecn officers 
and men. Old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it the Moors (q.v.). 

a. — 

1653. — (applied to a native. ) * ‘ Indistannl 
est vn Mahometan noir des Indes, co nom 
est compost de htdoii^ Indien, et itan, 
habitation.’* — J)e la BouUaye-le-QimZf ed, 
1657, 643. 

b. -* 

1616.— “After this he (Tom Coryate) got 
a great mastery in the Indostan, or more 
vutear language ; there was a woman, a 
landress, belonging to my Lord Embas- 
sador's house, vmo had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech, that she would sometimes 
scoula, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the s^fn-set ; one day he undertook her 
in her own lan^age. And by eight of the 
clock he so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to speak .”— Extracts 
relating to T. C. 

1673.— “ITie Language at Court is Per- 
sim, that commonly spoke is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper Character, the 
written Language beii^ called Banyan)^ 
which is a mixture of Persian and Sclavo- 
nimi as are all the dialects of India.”— 
Eiyer, . 201. This intelligent traveller’s 
^Imrenoe to Sclavonian is remarkable, and 
idiowp a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the late Loi^ Strangford, 
hod he noticed the passage. 

1677.— In Oouwi letter of 12th Deo. to 
ft Bt. 0eo. tli»y renew the offer of a 
tewiMd of £20, .for prodoienoy in the Oentoo 
^ IllBoitIui languages, and sanction a 
tewoi^ 0f £16 Oaoh for proficiency in the 
ffnteii lotignage, ^*and that fit persons to 
teacb the 4aid langoage be entertained.”— 

2' n , . ‘ 


1686. — “. . . so applyed myself to a 
Portuguese mariner who spoke Indoatan 
lye current language of all these Islands) ” 
[Maldives].” — ifstW'ss, JJiary, March 9; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 191]. 

1697. — “Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 

* « « * « 

4. — ‘^What language he, in his audience 
made use of ? 

“The Hindustani language {Hindoestame 
taal), which the late Hon. Paulus de Boo, 
then Secretary of their Excellencies the 
High Covemmont of Batavia, interiWeted.”' 
— Valenti iv. 327. 

[1699. — “ Ho is expert in the Hindorstand 
or Moores Language.” — In Yuley Hedges'' 
Diary y Hak. Soc. ii. cclxvii.] 

1726. — The language here is Hiudustana. 
or Moors (so ’tis called there), though he 
who can’t speak any Arabic and Persian 
passes for an ignoramus.” — Valentijny Ckor. 

i. 37. 

1727. — “This Persian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs in the 
Industan Language, which is the esta- 
blished Ijanguago spoken in the Mogul’s 
large Dominions.”—^. Hainiltony ii. 188 ; 
[ed*. 1744, ii. 182]. 

1745. — “ Benjamin! Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangel ici, Grammatica Hindostonica . . . 
Edidit, et de suscipienda barbariearum lin- 

S iiarum culturA. praefatus est D. Jo. Henr. 

allenberg, Halae Saxoniae.” — Title from 
Catalogue of M. Garoin de Tassy’s Books, 
1879. This is the earliest we have heard of. 

1763. — “Two of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry wont to the camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues used 
in the Courts of the Mahometan Princes.” — 
OmiCy i. 144 (od. 1803). 

1772. — “Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed about, ill spelt, with a confused 
mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Ben- 
gals.” — Preface to Hadley's Grammar y xi. 
(See under MOORS.) 

1777. — “Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu 
Indostanum. 

1778.— “Grammatica Indostana— A mais 
Vulgar — Quo se practica no Imperio do 
gram Mogol — Offerecida — Aos muitos Re- 
verendoa — Padres Missionarios — Do dito 
Imporio. Em Roma MDCCLXXVHI— Na 
Estemperia da Sagrada 0ongrega9ao— de 
Propaganda Fid©.’^ — (Title transcribed^ 
There is n reprint of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Garom de Tassy^s 
books. 

0 . 1880.—“ Cet ignobl^^tois d’Hindotui* 
tani, qui ne servira jamais h rien quand }e 
serai rotoumd on Europe, est difnoile.”— 
V, Jacqneimniy Corresp&ndancey i* 95 . 

1844.—“ Hd. Quarters, Kurroohee, 12th 
February, 1844. The Governor unfor- 
tunately does not understand HtedOditoIlM, 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any other 
eastern dialect. He therefore will fe41 
partieularly obliged to CoUeotore, eub** 
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Collectors, and officers writing the pro- 
ceedings of Courts-Martial, and all Sta.ff 
Officers, to indite their various papers in 
English, larded with as small a portion of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con- 
veniently can, instead of those ho generally 
receives — namely, papers written in Hin- 
dostanee larded with occasional words in 
English. 

Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall be duly attended to, if 
such be in the stores at Kurrachoe ; if not, 
gentlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
quisite^ assistance from England.” — GCf. 
00., by Sir Oiuirles Napkr, 85. 

[Compare the following : 

[1617. — (In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant). “Wee have for- 
bidden the sevorall Factoryes from wrighting 
words in this languadgc and refrayned itt 
our seines, though in bookes of Coppies vree 
feare there are many which by wante of 
tyme for perusal 1 wee cannot rectifie or 
expresse .” — Surat Factors to Court, February 
26, 1617. (i.O. Mecords : 0. C., No. 450.)] 

1856. 


, . . they sound strange 
As Hindoatanee to an Ind-born man 
Accustomed many years to English 
speech.” 

JE. B, Broimingf Aurora Leigh. 


HING, s. Asafoetida. Skt. hingu^ 
Hind, /wno, Dakli. hlngu. A repul- 
sively smelling gum- resin which forms 
a favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry. 
(See POPPER-CAKE). This product 
affords a curious example of the un- 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are the objects 
even of a large traffic. Hanbury and 
Fluckiger, whilst describing Falconer's 
Narthex Asafoetida {Ferula Narthex, 
Boiss.) arid Scorodosmafoetidum^ Bunge; 
(F. asafoetida, Boiss.) two umbelliferous 
plants, both cited as the source of this 
drug, say that neither has been^proved 
to furnish the asafoetida of commerce. 
Yet the plant producing it has been 
described and drawn by Kaempfer, 
who saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Laristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Gulf) ; and in 
recent years (1867) Surgeon -Major 
Bellew haa described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
has been identified with the al\<fuoy or 
laserpitium oi the ancients. The sub- 
stance is probably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
oth^r allied plants, e.g. Ferula JaesckJcl- 


ana, Vatke, of Kashmir and Turkistan. 
The King of the Bombay market is the 
produce of F. alliacea, Boi&s. [See 
IFatt, Econ. Diet. iii. 328 seqq.] 

c. 645. — “This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 
(TsaukUta ?) has about 7000 H of compass, — 
the compass of the capital called JiO‘Si~na 
(Ghazna) is 30 li. . . . The soil is favour- 
able to the plant Yo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur- 
meric) and to that called Hing-kiu.”— 
Peleiins Boudd., iii. 187. 

1563. — “A Portuguese in Bisnagar had a 
horse of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flatulence, and on that account the 
King would not buy it. The Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgu raixt with 
flour: the King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how he 
had cured it. When the man said it was 
with jnxigu, the King replied ; ‘ ’Tis nothing 
then to marvel at, for you have given it to 
cat the food of the gods ’ (or, as the jxjots 
.say, nectar). Whereupon the Portuguese 
made answer sotto mr and in Portuguese : 

‘ Better call it the food of the devils ! ' 
Gama, f. ‘216. The Germans do worse than 
this Portuguese, for they call the drug 
Teufels dnrk, i.e. diaholi nondbus sed sterevs! 

1586. — “ 1 went from Agra to Saiagam 
(see CHITTAGONG) in Bengah in the 
coiiipanie of one hundred ancl four score 
Boates, laden with Salt, Opnm, Hi^e, 
Lead, Carpets, and divers other commodities 
down the River Jemena.” — R, Fitch, in 
IlakL ii. 386. 

1611. — “In the Kingdom of Gujarat and 
Cambaya, the natives put in all their food 
Ingu, which is Assafetida.” — Teixeira, 
Reiaciones, 29. 

1631. — “. . . ut totas aedas foe tore 
repleront, qui insuetis vix toleraiidus esset. 
Quod Javani et Malaii et caeteri Indiarum 
incolae negabant se qiiicqiiam odoratius 
naribus unqiiam percepisse. A pud ho« Hitt 
hie succus nominatur.” — Jac. Bontii, lib. iv. 
p. 41 . , 

1638.— “Le Hingh, que nos droguistes et 
apoticaires appellent Assa fortida, vient la 
plus part de Perse, mais celle quo la Pro 
vince d’Vtrad (?) produit dans les Indes est 
bien moillour.” — MandHsJo, 230. 

1673.—“ In this Country Asm Foeiida is 
gathered at a place called Descoon ; some 
deliver it to bo the Juice of a Cane or Reed 
in^issated ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much from the stinking Stuff called 
Hing, it being of the Province of Carpumia ; 
this latter is that the Indians perfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up m Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windiness of their Fodd. 

239. 

1689. — ** The Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with Assa Foetida, which they call 
Hitt, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eat.” — Omngton, 397. 

1712.— . . subatantiam obtinet ponde- 
rosaro, instar rapae solidam candidisw* 
mamque, plenam euooi pinguis, albMmi) 
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foetidissimiy porraceo odoro nares homde 
ferientis ; qui ex ek oollectus, Persis Indisque 
Hinghy Europaeis Asa foetida appellatur.” 
— Mng, Koi^mpfer Amoen. Exotw. 637. 

1726. — “ Hing or Assa Foetida^ otherwise 
called Devil's-dung {Duivelsdrek).'" — Valen- 
ti jiiy iv. 146. 

1867. — “ Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N.E. of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several assafuetida plants. The assafoetida, 
called hang or hing by the natives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western mrt of Afghanistan. It 
is never cultivated, but its peculiar gum- 
resin is collected from the j)lants on the 
deserts where they grow. 'J'ho produce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustiin.” 
— Bel/eWy Journal of a PoL Mindon^ &c., 
p. 270. 

HIBAVAy ii.p. Malayal. Iraya. 
The name of a very low caste in 
Malabar. [The Iraya form one section 
of the Clieriwiar, and are of slightly 
higher social standing than the Pidayar 
(see POLEA). “ Their name is derived 
from the fact that they are allowed 
to come only as far as the eaves {ira) 
of their employers’ houses.” {Logan^ 
Malabar y i. 148.)] 

1610.— Ija sexta sorto (de’ Oentili) se 
chiamao Hirava, o qucsti .seminauo e rac- 
cogliono il vim,''—Varthema (ed. 1517, f. 
43v). 


TUMASHA) ; but especially the Mo- 
liarram ceremonies. This phrase may 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimilated class of Anglo- 
Indian argot, and we have ventured 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 
title for this Glos.sary. It is peculiar 
to the British, soldier and his surround- 
ings, with whom it probably originated, 
and with whom it is by no means 
obsolete, as /e once supjiosed. My 
friend Major John Trotter tells me 
that he has repeatedly hefird it used 
by British soldiers in the Punjab ; and 
has heard it also from a regimental 
Moonshee. It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the wailings of the 
Mahommedans as they beat their 
]»reasts in t lie procession of the Mo- 
/iarrpi— “Ya nasan! Ya Hosain!’ 
It is to be remembered that these 
oKservances are in India by no means 
confined to Shi’as. Except at Luck- 
I now and Mursliidabad, the great ma- 
! jorijy of Mahommedans in that countijiy 
are jirofessed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of tlie facts from an unex- 
ceptionable authority : 

“The commonalty of the Mu.ssalmaus, 
and eHjJcciully the women, have more regard 
for the memory of Hasan and Husein, than 
for that of Muhammad and his khalifs. The 


[HIREAWEN, s. The Musulnian 
pilgrim dress ; a corruption of the Ar. 
ihrdm. Burton writes : “AZ-iZ/rtim, 
literally meaning ‘prohibition* or 
‘making unlawfuJi,* equivalent to our 
‘ rnortifiattion,’ is applied to the cere- 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itself. The vulgar pronounce 
the word ‘/leram,’ or ‘/’c/irdm.* It is 
opposed to ihldl, ‘making lawful,* or 
‘ returning to laical life.* The further 
from Mecca it is assumed, provided 
that it be during the three mouths of 
Hajj, the greater is the religious merit 
of the pilgrim ; consequently some 
come from India and Egypt in the 
dangerous attire** {Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, 
ii. 138, note). 

[1813. — . , , the ceremonies and 

penances mentioned by Pitts, when the 
Ztq/es, or pilgrims, enter into Hirrawen, 
a ceremony from which the females are 
exempted ; but the men, taking off all their 
clothes, cover themselves with two hiira- 
Wing or large white wrappers. . . P^Forlm, 
Or» Mpn. ii. 101, 2nd ed.j 

H0B80N-J0B80K, 8. A native 
festal , excitement ; a tamdsha (see 


hero.sy of making Ta’ziyas (see TAZEEA) on 
the annivorsiiry of the two latter im^ms, is. 
most common throughout India ; so much 
.so that opposition to it is ascribed by the 
ignorant tt> bla.sphemy. This example is 
followed by manv of the Hindus, especially 
the Mahfattas. The Muharram is celebrated 
throughout the Dokhan and Malwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other imrts of 
iudia. Grand preparations are made in 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. The 
observance of this custom has so strong a 
h<»ld on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mu.ssulmana that they believe Muhammad- 
anism to depend merely on keeping the 
memory of the im^ms in the above manner.’* 
— Mir Skahdtmt Alt, in J,R. As* Bar* xiii, 
369. 

We hud no literary quotation to 
exemplify the phrase as it stands. 
[But see those from the Orient. Sporting 
Mag* and Nineteenth Century below. J 
Those which follow show it in the 
process of evolution : 

1618.—“. . . . e partioolatmente delle 
doime cho, battendosi il potto e facendo 
gesti di grandissima compassiono repUoano 
spesso con gran dolore que^ ultimi verai di 
certi loro oantici : Yah Huasein I SOlah 
HttBseinl”— A della ValU, i. 552. 
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c. 1630.— ** Nine daves they wandor up 
and downe (shaving all that ivhile neither 
head nor board, nor seeming ioyfull), inces- 
santly calling out Hussan, Hu9Ban \ in a 
melancholy note, so long, so fiercely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor for a 
month’s space recover their voices.” — i^ir T. 
Iferhert, 261. 

1653. — “ . . . ils dressent dans les rues 
des Sepulchres de pierres, (jn’lls couronncnt 
de Lampes ardentes, et les soirs ils y vont 
dancer et sautor crians HuBsan, Houssain, 
Hottssain, Hassan. . . ki BovlUuje.- 

ed. 1657, p. 144. 

c, 1665. — . . , ainsi j’ous tout le loisir 
dont j’eus hesoin pour y voir celebrer la 
F5te de Hussein Fils d’Aly, . . . Les Mores 
de Golcondo lo celebront avec encore boau- 
cottp plus de folies qu’en Perse . . . d’aiitres 
font des dances en rond, tenant des ^]^)^es 
niles la j)ointe en haut, qu’ils touchent les 
unes centre les autres, en criant de toute 
leur force Hussein.” — Thevnwty v. 320. 

1673. — “About this time the Moors 
solemnize the Exequies of Hosseen Gos- 
seen, a time of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Champions of theirs.’ —i'Vwrr, 
p. 108. 

f i', “On the Days of their Feasts and 

ees, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed ; but feeling afterwards the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefly used in their Hossy Gossy, any 
private Grudge Vjeing then openly revenged : 
it never was forbid, but it passed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
be lawfull to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity.”— i6Mf. 357. 

[1710. — “ And they sing around them 
Saucem Saucem. **-—Ori€nte OongdistadOf vol. 
ii. ; Oonquista, i. Div. 2, sec. 69. J 
1720. — “ Under these promising circum- 
stances the time came round for the Mussul- 
man feast called Hossein Jossen . . . better 
known as the Mohurrura.” — In Wlieeler, ii. 
847. 

1726. — *‘In their month Moharram they 
have a season of mourning for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein, . . . They 
name this mourning-time in Arabic Askur, 
or the 10 days ; but the Hollanders call it 
Jaksom Baksom .” — Vakntijnf chm'o. 107. 

1763.— It was the 14th of November, 
and the festival which commemorates the 
murder of the brothers HasBein and Jaasein 
ha||^ened to fall out at this time.”— 

[1773.— “ The Moors likewise are not with- 
out Hheir feasts and processions . . . par- 
ticularly of their Hansan HaBsan. . . 

28. 

[1829.— “ ’Phem paper boxes are purty 
looking consarns, but then the folks makes 
sich a noise, firing and troompeting and 
shouting Hobson jfobBon, Hobsott Jobson.*' 
^OtwkUU ^porting Mag,^ reprint 1878, i. 129. 

[1830.— “ The ceremony of HttSOii Hasen 
. . . here pusses by almost without notice." 
— Higt, /am, 2nd ed, ii, 4.] 


1882. —“. , . they kindle fires in these 
pits every evening during the festival ; and 
the ignorant, old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords ; or only in nihning *and 
playing round them, ciilling out, Ya AUml 
Ya Alleel , . . Shah HusBUu ] ShahHuB- 
Bun t . . . Shah Hosein 1 Shah Hosein I . . . 
Doolhal Doolhal (bridegroom ! . . .) ; Hiiee 
dost I Hem dost) (alaw, friend! . . .); 
Jiulieeo ! Ruheeo 1 (Stay ! Stay !). Every 

,two of these words are repeated probably 
a hunched times over as loud as they can 
bawl out .” — Jaffur Shureefy Qanoon-e-lslainy 
tr. by Herl'lotSy p. 173. 

1883. — “ . ; . a long procession . . . fol- 
lowed and preceded oy the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of Hou8-B-e>i-n H-as-san HouBB-e-i-n 
H>a*s-Ban, and a simultaneous blow is struck 
vigorously by hundreds of heavy hands on 
the bare l)reast.s at the last syllable of each 
name.” — Wills' Modem Fersiay 282. 

[1902. — ‘ ‘ The Hobson- Jobson. ” By Miss 
A. Goodrich -Freer, in The Nineteenth Century 
and Aften'y April 1^2.] 

HODGETT, s. This is used among 
the English in Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hujjaty ‘evidence.’ Hojaty perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is used in 
Western India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant. [Moles- 
worth, Mahr, Diet., gives “ Hujjaty Ar., 
a Government acknowledgment or 
receipt.”] 

(1871. — “. . . the ICadee attend.^, and 
writes a d(X;ument (hogget-€^W^r) to attest 
the fact of the river’s having risen to the 
height sufficient for the opening of the 
Canal. . . Law^, Mod. HguuL. 6th ed, 
ii. 233.] 

[HOG-BEAB, s. Another pame for 
the sloth-bear, Melursus nrdnm (Blan- 
fordy Mammuluiy 201). The word does 
not appear in the N.E.D. 

[1895. — “ Between the tree-stems he heard 
a hog-boar digging hard in the moist warm 
earth.”— A. KipUngy The Jungle Boohy 171.] 

HOG'DEEB, s. The Anglo-Indian 
popular name of the Aooie parcinu$y 

maliay 549)], the Pdrd of Hindustan. 
The name is nearly the same aa that 
which Cosmas (c. 546) applies to an 
animal (XotpAa^oj) which he draws 
(seilunder BABI-EOUSSA), but the two 
have no other relation. The Hog-deer 
is abundant in the grassy openings of 
forests throughout the Gangetic 
and further east. “It runs with, its 
head low^ and in a somewhat ung^Iy 
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manner ; h^nce its popular appella- 
tion.” — Jerdm^ Mcmmaky 263. 

[1886.-^* Two hog-deer were brought 
forward, very curious-shaped animals that 
I had never seen before.^’— Aody Duffenn^ 
Viceregal 146.] 

HOG-PLUM, s. The austere fi'uit 
of the amrd (Hind.), i^pondias imngi- 
feray Pers. (Ord. TereUnthaceae\ is some- 
times so called ; also called the wild 
mango. It is used in curries, pickles, 
and tarts. It is a native of various 
])art8 of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates. 

1862. — *‘The Karons have a tradition that 
in those golden days when God dwelt with 
men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their lands, and the Karons selected 
the hog’s plum for this oblation; which 
ga ve such offence that God cursed the Karen 
nation and placed it lowest. . . .” — Mason* s 
Jhimiaht ed. 1860, p. 461. 

HOKCHEW, HOKSIEU, AU- 
CHEO, etc., n.p. These are forms 
which the names of the great Chinese 
nort of Fuh-chauy the cM])ital of Fuh- 
Ivien, takes in many old works. They, 
in fact, imitate the pronunciation in 
the Puh-kien dialect, which is Hok- 
chin; Fuh-kien similarly being allied 
Hoh-'hien. 

1586. — “ After they bad travelled more 
than halfe a league in the suburbs of the 
cittie of Aucheo, they met with a post that 
came from the vizroy.” — Mendoza^ li. 78. 

1616. — “Also this day arrived a small 
China bark or sema from Hochchew, laden 
with silk and stuffes.”— Coct*5, i. 219. 

• 

HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England. 

1837.-““ Home always moans England ; 
nobody calls India ho%ne — not even those 
who have boon hero thirty years or more, 
and are never likely to return to Europe.” — 
LeUersfrem Madras^ 92. 

1865.—“ You may perhaps remember how 
often in times past we debated, with a 
eeriousness becoming the gravity of the 
subject, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at homo. — IFantiy, Tropical Resi- 
denty 164. 

So also in the West Indies : H 

c. 1880*—“ ... ‘Oh, your cousin 'Mary, 
T foigot— fine girl, Topa-^may do for you at 
home yonder ’ <aU Creoles speak of England 
as heme, although they may never have 
seeaii).”-2W ed* X&8, 288. 


HONG, s. The Chinese word is 
hang, meaning ‘a row or rank'; a 
house of business ; at Canton a ware- 
house, a factory, and particularly ap- 
plied to the establishments of the 
European nations (“Forei^ Hongs”), 
and to those of the so-called “Hong- 
Merchants.” These were a body of 
merchants who had the monopoly of 
trade with foreigners, in return for 
w'hich privilege they became security 
for the good bmiaviour of the foreigners, 
and for their payment of dues. The 
guild of these merchants was called 
‘ The Hong.’ The monopoly seems to 
have been first established about 1720- 
30, and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. The 
Hong merchants are of course not 
mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor by 
A. Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, pubd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution may 
be traced not only in this narrative, 
but in that of Ibn Batuta. 

c. 1346.—“ When a Musulraan trader 
arrives in a Chinese city, he is allowed to 
chw)se whether he will take up his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will go to an inn. 
If he prefers to go and lodge with a merchant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on account 
of the stranger’s wants, but acts with per- 
fect integrity. . . — Ihn Jlatuttiy iv. 2w-6. 

1727. — “When 1 arrived at Canton the 
Jfajwa (see HOPPO) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Haung 
or Jnn belonging to one of his Merchants 
... and when I went abroad, I had always 
sumo Bervants belonging to the Haung to 
follow mo at a Distance.” — A. Hamilton, ii, 
m ; [od. 1744]. 

1782. —“. . . VOpeoK (see HOPPO) . . . 
s’embarque on grande ceremonie dans une 
gal fere j^ivois^e, emraenant ordinairement 
avec lui trois ou quatre Hanistes.” — 
nerat, ii. 236. 

,, “ . . . Les logos Europ^ennos 

s’apj>ellent hams.” — Ihid. 245. 

1783. — “ It is stated indeed that a mono- 
poliring Company in Canton, called the 
tkihong, had reduced commerce there to a 
desperate state .” — Report of Com, on Affairs 
of India, Rvrke, vi, 4ol, 

1797.-^.“ A Society of Honff, or united 
merchants, who are answerable for one 
another, both to the Government and the 
foreign nations .” — Sir Stawnton, JB?w- 

hassy to China, ii. 565. 

1882.—“ The Hong merchants (oollectively 
the Co*hong) of a body corporate, date f rotn 
X720 .”— Fankwae at Canton, p. 84, 
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Cohong is, we believe, though speak- 
ing with diffidence, an exogamous union 
between the Latin co- and the Chinese 
[Mr. G. T. Gardner confirius 
this explanation, and writes : “ The 
term used in Canton itself is in- 
variable : * The Thirteen Hong,^ or 
‘ The Thirteen Firms * ; and as these 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collectively responsible to the Chinese 
Government for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign merchants 
for goods supplied to any one of the 
firms, some collective expression was 
required to denote the co-operation of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the word Co- 
hang, I presume, was found most ex- 
pressive.”] I 

HONG-BOAT, s. A kind of sampan 
(q.v.) or boat, with a small wooden 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. “A pulfiic passenger-boat 
(all over China, I believe) is called 
Hang-chwen, 'where chwen is generi- 
cally ‘ vessel,* and hajig is perhaps used 
in the sense of ^plying regularly.* 
Boats built for this purpose, used as 
private boats by merchants and others, 
probably gave the English name Hong- 
DOat to those used by our country- 
men at Canton *’ (Note by Mottle). 

J [1878. — ‘‘The Koong-Sce Tmg, or Ilotig- 
ee^Teng, or hong boats are from thirty to 
forty feet in length, and are somewhat like 
the gondolas of Venice. They are in many 
instances carved and gilded, and the saloon 
is so spacious as to afford sitting room for 
eight or ten persons. Abaft the saloon there 
is a cabin for the boatmen. The boats are 
propelled by a large scull, which works on a 
pivot made fast in the stern post.” — 
China, ii. 273.] 

HONO KONO, n.p. The name of 
this flourishing settlement is hiang- 
kumg, ‘ fragrant waterway * (Bp. Moule). 

HONOBE, ONOBE, n.p. Hondvar, 
a town and port of Canara, of ancient 
standing ana long of piratical reptite. 
The etymology is unknown to us (see 
what Barbosa mves as the native name 
below). [A place of the same name 
in the Bellary District is said to be 
Can, HonnUffu, honnu, ‘gold,* Uru, 
‘village.*] Vincent has supposed it to 
be the Ndovpa of the Penplu^ “the 
first part of the pepper-country Jhig.v- 
ptjef^,*»;~-for which read At/ivptxii, the 


Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honore is 
less than 5000 stadia from Barygaza, 
instead of being 7000 as it ought to 
be by the Periplus, nor is it in* the 
Tamil region. The true Ndovpa must 
have been Cannanore, or Pudopatana, 
a little south of the last. [The Madras 
Gloss, explains Ndovpa as the country 
of the Nairs.l The long defence of 
Honore by (Captain Torriano, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of Tippoo, in 1783-1784, is one of the 
most noble records of the Indian army. 
(See an account of it in Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iv. 109 seqq. ; [2nd ed. ii. 455 
seqq.]). 

c. 1343.— -“Next day wo arrived at the 
city of Hinaur, beside a great estuary 
which big ships enter. . . . The women of 
Hinaur arc beautiful and chaste . . . they 
all know the Kuran al-’AzIm by heart. 1 
saw at Hinaur 13 schools for the instruction 
of girlh and 23 for boys,— such a thing as I 
have seen nowhere else. The inhabitants of 
Maleibar pay the Sultan . . . a fixed annual 
sum from fear of his maritimo power.” — 
Jbti Batuia, iv. 65-67. 

1516. — “. . . there is another river on 
which stands a good town called Honor ; 
the inhabitants use the language of the 
country, and the Malabars call it Bonou- 
aram (or Ponaram, in liamimo ) ; here the 
Malabars carry on much traffic. ... In 
this town of Onor are two Gentoo cor«iirs 
patronised by the Lord of the l^and, one 
called Timoja and the other Kaogy, each of 
w'hom has 5 or 6 very big ships with large 
and w'ell-armed crews.” — Burbvsa, Lisbon, 
ed. 291. 

15.53. — “This port (Onor) and that of 
BaticaliX . . . behmged to the King of 
Bisnaga, and to this King of Onor his 
tributary, and these ports, less than 40 
years before w'ero the most famous of all 
that coast, not only for the fertility of the 
soil and its abundance in provisions . . . but 
for being the ingress and egress of all mer- 
chandize for the kingdom of Bisnaga, from 
which the King had a great revenue ; and 
principally of horses from Arabia. . . — 

Burros, I. viii. cap. x. [And see P, delfa 
Vdffe, Hak. Soc, ii. 202 : Comm. JOalboquervue, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148.] 

HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, n.p. 

Properly HUglt, [and said to take itd 
name from Beng. hofjld,^ the elephant 
grass * (Typha angustifoUa)] : a town on 
the right bank of the Western Delta 
Branch of the Ganges, that which has 
long been known from this place as 
the Hoogly Biver, and on which 
Calcutta stands, on the other bank, 
and 25 milas nearer the sea. Hoo^y 
was one of the first places bccu|nea 
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by Europeans in the interior of 
Bengal ; first by the Portuguese in 
the first half of the 16th century. An 
English factory was established here 
in 1640 ; and it was for some time 
their chief settlement in Bengal. In 
1688 a quarrel with the Nawal) led to 
armed action, and the English aban- 
doned Hoogly ; but on the arrange- 
ment of peace they settled at CliatanatT 
(Ohuttanutty), now Calcutta. 

[c, 1590.— “In tho Sark^ir of Satg^on, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
hos from each other ; the one is 8<ltgfCon, tho 
other Hugli; the latter the chief ; both are 
in possession of the Europeans.” — ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 125.] 

1616.— -“After tho force of dom Francisco 
de Menezes arrived at Sundiva as wo have 
related, there came a few days later to tho 
same island 3 mnguivph^ right w’ell etjuipped 
with arms and (wldiers, at the charges of 
Manuel Viegas, a householder and resident 
of Ogolim, or Porto Petpieno, where dwelt 
in Bengala many Portuguese, 80 leagues up 
the Ganges, in the territory of tho Mogor, 
under his ill faith that every hour threatened 
their destruction.” — Jiorairo^ Ikcada^ 476. 

c. 1682. — “ Gnder the rule of the Bengalis 
a imrty of Frank merchants . . . came trad- 
ing to Siltgflnw (SCO PORTO PEQUENO); 
one kos above that place they occupied some 
ground on the bank of tho estuary. . . . 
In course of time, through the ignorance 
and negligence of the rulers of Bengal, 
those Europeans increased in number, and 
erected substantial buildings, wdiich they 
fortified. ... In duo course a considerable 
place grew up, which wius known by tho 
name of the P(jrt of HugU. . . . These 
proceedings had conic to the notice of the 
Emperor (Shdh Jehftn), and ho resolved to 
put an end to them,” &c. — "Abdul i/amTrf 
Ldhorij in Elliot, vii. 31-32. 

1644.* — “Ibe other important voyage 
which used to bo made from Cochim was 
that to Bengalla, when tho port and town 
of Ugolim were still standing, and much 
more when wo had tho Porto Grande (q.v.) 
and the town of Oiangd; this used to be 
made by so many ships that often in one 
monsoon there came 30 or more from Ben- 
galla to Cochim, all laden with rice, sugar, 
lac, iron, salt-petre, and many kinds of 
cloths both of grass and cotton, ghee 
{manUeyga), long pepper, a great quantity 
of wax, besides wheat and manv things 
besides, such as quilts and rich bedding ; 
so that every ship orou^t a capital of more 
than 20,000 xorafins. But since these two 
possessions were lost, and tho two ports were 
closed, there go barely one or two vessels to 
Orimr^Boearro, MS., t 316. 

1666. — ‘*0 R^ de ArraoSo nos tomou a 
fortaleea de Siriao em l?egh ; 0 grSo Mogor 
a oidade do Golim em Bengala.’*— P. Manoel 
QodinhiO^ 


c. 1666.— “Tho rest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and such 
Christians as they were themselves, bringing 
them up to robbing and killing ; or else 
they sold them to the Portugueses of Ooa, 
Ceilan, St. Thomas, and others, and even to 
those that were remaining in Bengali at 
Ogouli, who were come thither to settle 
themselves there by favour of Jekan-Guyre, 
the Grandfather of Aureng-Zebe. . . . ’ — 
Bernier, E.T. 54 ; [ed. Cmskdde, 176]* 

1727.— “Hughly is a Town of large Ex- 
tent, but ill built. It reaches about 2 Miles 
along tho River’s Side, from the Chinchura 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
formerly settled by the Porivgwse, but the 
Mogul's Fouzdaar governs both at present.’* 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 19 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753. — “Ugli est une forteresse des 
Maurcs. ... Co lieu €tant le plus consider- 
able de la contr^o, des Europ^ens qui 
remontent le Gange, lui ont donn6 le nom 
do riviere d’Ugli dans sa partie in- 
fdrieure. . . .” — J/Ancille, p. 64^. 

HOOGLY RIVER, n.p. See pre- 
ceding. The stream to which we give 
this name is formed by the combina- 
tion of the delta branches of the 
Ganges, viz., the Bangheruttee, Jaling- 
hee, and Matabanga {Bhdgirathl, JaU 
angl, and Mdtdhhdmjd), known as the 
Nuddeea (Nadiya) Rivers. 

HOOKA, s. Hind, from Arab. 
It Mali, ])roperly ‘a round casket.^ 
The Indian pipe for smoking through 
water, the elaborated hubble-bubDle 
(q.v.). That which is smoked in the 
hooka is a curious compound of tobacco, 
sj)ice, molasses, fruit, occ. [See Baden- 
Powell, Panjah Products, i. 290.] Iii 
1840 the hooka was still very common 
at Calcutta dinner-tables, as well as. 
regimental mess-tables, and its hiibbk- 
bubbledmhhle was heard from various 
quarters before the cloth was removed 
—as was customary in those days. 
Going hack further some twelve or 
fifteen years it Avas not very uncommon 
to see the u.se of the hooka kept up by 
old Indians after their return to 
Europe ; one .such at least, in the re- 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in his childhood, heinc a lady 
who continued its use in Scotland for 
several years. When the second of the 
present writers landed first at Madras, 
in 1860, there were perhaps half-a- 
dozen Europeans at the Presidency 
who still used the hooka ; there is not 
one now (c. 1878). A few gentlemen 
at Hyderabad are said still to keep it 
up. [Mrs. Mackenzie writing in 1850 
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says : “ There was a dinner l)arty in ' 
the evening (at Agra), mostly civilians, 
as I quickly discovert by their kuqas, 
I have never 4fen the huqa smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, except by a 
very old general officer at Calcutta.” 
(Lif€ in Misstony ii. 196). In 1837 
Miss Ed^n says: “the aiaes-de-camp 
and doctor get their newspapers and 
hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street.” {Up the Country ^ i. 70). The 
rules for the Calcutta Subscription 
Dances in 1792 provide : “ That hookers 
be not admitted to the ball room during 
any part of the night. But hookers 
might be admitted to the supper rooms, 
to the card rooms, to the boxes in the 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly 
room, between the large pillars and the 
walls.” — Careyy Good Old Days^ i. 98.] 
“ In former aays it was a dire offence 
to step over another person’s hooka- 
carpet and /iooA;a-snake. Men who did 
so intentionally were called out.” (JM.- 
Gm. Keatinge). 

1768. — “This last Season I have been 
without, Company (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in* 
nocent diversion of smoaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England." — MS, 
iMter qf James Renmlly July 1. 

1782. — “When he observes that the 
gentlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of sweet-scented 
Persian tobacco, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
«pice, etc., which they inhale . , . comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasant, 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw a 
little of the smoak into their mouths." — 
Price* s TractSy vol, i, p. 78. 

1788,— “For my part, in thirty years* 
residence, I never could find out one single 
luxury of the East, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, smoaking a 
hooli^ drinking cool water (when I could 
it), and wearit^ clean linen." — {Jos. 
Priee)y Som/e Observations on a late Puhlicationy 

Ac., n, 

1789»'*— “ When the cloth is removed, all 
the seryants except the hookerbedar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu- 
late, which is very refreshing to the Com- 
pany, whilst they drink their wine, and 
smoke the hooker, a machine not easily 
described. . . — Munro*s NarrativCy 63, 

1828.— “ Eveiy one was hushed, but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubUing of my own hpokah, which had just 
been fumishea with another chiUum.*’ — 
Ths Kmziihashy i. ^ 

c. 1849.— See Sir C. Kapier, quoted under 

c. 1868.— 

“ Son hooka bigan4 d'arabesques dearies.'* 
Leconte de LisUy PeAmea JSarbaret* 


1872.—“ ... in the background the car- 
case of a boar with a cluster of villt^ers 
sitting by it, passing a hookah of primitive 
form round, for each to take a pull in turn#" 
—A True Jie/ormerj ch. i. 

1874. — “. . . des houkas d’argent emaill4 
et ciseM. . . ." — PranZy Sowvetiir d*uiM 
CosatpiCy ch. iv. 

HOOKA-BUEDAR,s. Hind, from 
Pens, hukka-harddry ‘ hooka-bearer ’ ; the 
servant whose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time. 
See W illiamsony V.M. i. 220. 

[1779.— “Mr. and Mrs. Hastings present 

their compliments to Mr. and request 

the favour of his company to a concert and 

supper on Thursday next. Mr. is 

requested to bring no servants except his 
Houccaburdar." — In Carey y Oood Old DatfSy 
i. 71.] 

1789. — “Hookerbedar." (Sec under 
HOOKA.) 

1801. — “Tbft Resident . . . tells a strange 
story how bis hookah-burdax, after cheat- 
ing and robbing him, j)roceeded to England, 
and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in 
everybody, was waited uix>n by Pitt, dined 
with the l)uke of York, and was presented 
to the King ," — SlphinsUmey in LifCy i. 84. 

HOOKUM, s. An order ; Ar.— H. 
hukm., (See under HAKIM.) 

[1678. — “ The King’s hookim is of as 
small value as an ordinary Govemour’s.” — 
In Yulty Hedges* Diaryy Hak. Soc. ii. xlvi. 

[1880. — *‘Of course Raja Joe Hookham 
will preside.” — AH Baba, 106.] 

HOOLUOK,s. hillak? The 

word is not in the Diets., [but it is 
possibly connected with ultiky Skt. 
ulukay ‘ an owl,’ both bird and ^niiual 
taking their name from their wailing 
note]. The black gibbon {Hylobates 
hOolookyJerd.; [Blanfordy ikfamma/za,5T), 
not unfrequently tamed on our E, 
frontier, and from its gentle engaging 
ways, and plaintive cries, often becom- 
ing a great pet. In the forests of the 
Kasia Hill^ when there was neither 
sound nor sign of a living creature, by 
calling out boo ! boo ! one sometimes 
could wake a clamour in response from 
the hoolucksy as if hundreds had 
suddenly started to life, each shotting 
hool hoo! hool at the top of his voice. 

c. 1809.— “The Hulluks live in oonrider- 
able herds ; and although exceedingly noisy, 
it is difficult to prociire a view, them activity 
in springing from tree to tree beii^ very 
great ; and they are very shy/ — 
kungpooTy in Jlastem ill* 6Q8* 
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1808.—** Our only captive this time was a 
htttuq monkey, a shy little beast, and verv 
rarely seen or caught. They have black 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in pairs, swinging from branch to branch 
with incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cachinatory 
cry. , . .” — T, Lemn^ A Fly mi Wheels 
374. 

1884.—** He then . . . describes a gibbon 
he had (not an historian nor a book, but a 
specimen of Jiulohates hooluck) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Sterndale’s, was extremely clean in his 
habits (* which,' says Mr. Stemdale thought- 
fully and truthfully, * cannot bo said of all 
the monkey tribe ^), and would not go to i 
sleep without a pillow. Of course he died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a pet has one weakness, that of * howling in 
a piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’ ” — Saiy. 
Rf^ieWf May 31, on Sterivdale's Nat. Hist, of 
Mammalia of hidia^ &c. 

HOOLY, 8. Hind. Iwlt (Skt. holdhl\ 
[perha^ from the sound made in sing- 
ing]. The spring festival, held at the 
am)roach of the vernal e(iiiinox, during 
the 10 days preceding the full moon of 
the montn P^hdlgnm. It is a sort of 
carnival in honour of Krishna and the 
milkmaids. Passers-hy are chailed, and 
pelted with red powder, or drenched 
with yellow liquids from squirts. 
Songs, mostly obscene, are sung in 
praise of Krishna, and dances per- 
formed round fires. In Bengal the 
feast is called dol jdtrd^ or ‘Swing- 
cradle festival.^ [On the idea under- 
lying the rite, see Frazer^ Golden Bongh, 
2nd ed. iii. 306 seq.] 

c. 1690. — ‘*Hero is also a place called 
Cherauiutty, where, during the feast of the 
Booty, flames issue out oi the ground in a 
most astonishing manner." — (Hadmu's Ayeen 
Akbery^ ii. 34 ; [ed. Jarrettf ii. 173]. ’ 

[1671. — “In Feb. or March they have a 
feast the Romanists call Carnival, the Indians 
Whoolyo*" — In Hedges' i>mry, Hak. 

See. ii. oocxiv.} 

1678.—“. , . their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-Time.” — Fryer ^ 180. 

1727.— ** One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of a Kew Moon in February, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Ejo^nse ; and 
this they oalled the Feast of wooly, who 
was • . « a fierce fellow in a War with 
some Oknts that infested Sindy. . . .”—.4. 
HimUton, i. 128 ; [ed. 1744, i. 129}. 

180$.— “1 have delivered your message 
to Hr. H. ibhont April day, but he sm he 
underMandathe learned to place the Hooly 
as iset^etdiiig with Hay day, and he believes 
W(y have* tSo oOcaslon fn India to set apart 
a day in the 3^r for the manu- 


facture. . . ."—Letter from i/r«. Halkedto 
W. HastiTigSy in Cal. MevieWf xxvi. 93. 

1809. -«i*** . , . We paid the Muha Raj 
^indhia) the customary ||dsit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was propar^ for playing ; but 
at Captain C.’s particular request, that 
part of the ceremony was dispensed with. 
Playing the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a quantity of flour, made from a 
water-nut called aingara, and dyed with 
rod Sanders; it is called abeet'j and the 
principal sport is to cast it into the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of the players, and to 
splash them all over with water tinged of 
an orange colou r with the flowers of the dak 
(see DHAWK) tree.” — Broughton's LeUers^ 
p. 87 ; [ed. 1892, p. 65 seg.]. 

HOON, s. A gold Pagoda (coinX 
(pv. Hind. “perhaps from Canar. 
honmi (gold)” — Wihon. [See i?ice, 
Mysore^ i. 801.] 

1647.— “ A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Golkonda 
had fallen into the hands of Kutbu-l-Mulk ; 
whereupon an order was issued, directing 
him to forward the same to Court ; when its 
estimated value would be taken into account 
as jmrt of the two lues of huns which was 
the atij)ulated amount of his annual tribute.” 
— 'In&yat Kh/ln^ in EUU^ti vii. 84. 

1879. — “ In Exhibit 320 Ramji engages to 
pay five hona (— Rs. 20) to Vithoba, besides 
j.)aying the Government aasessment.” — 
Bonthay High Court Judgment^ Jan. 27, 

p. 121. 

HOONDY, 8. Hind, humlty hundavi; 
Malir. and Gnj. hnydl. A bill ot ex- 
change in a native language. 

1810. — **Hooxidie8 (i.e. bankers’ drafts) 
w'ould be of no use w'hatover to them.” — 
Wilitamson, V. M. ii. .530. 

HOONIMAUN, s. The gi'eat ape ; 
also called Lungoor. 

1653. — **H6nuaiid ost vn singe que les 
Indou tiennent pour Sainct .” — Oe la Boulr 
fayede-Oouz^ p. Ml. 

HOOWA. A peculiar call {hHvja) 
used by the Singhalese, and thence 
applied to the distance over which 
this call can be he^rd. Compare the 
Australian coo-ee. 

HOPPER, s. A coUociuial term in S. 
India for cakes (usi^y of rice-flourX 
somewhat resemWiiig the wheats 
ebupatties (q.v.) of t^per Indig. It 
is the Tamil appam, (from *t6 

clap with the hand,* xn Bomnay the 
form used is ap.] 

1682.-** Thus having telkea a vMUy U 
gave him very good entefteiiiinent, aad 
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commanded to give him ceriaine cakes, 
made of the flower of Wheate, which the 
Malabars do call Apefif and with the same 
honnie .” — Castaiieda (by N.L.), f. 38. 

1606. — Great dishes of apas.”— (yoKtm, 
f. 48». 

1672. — “These cakes are called Apen by 
the Malabars.” — Afg<iderye (Dutch 
od.), 39. 

c. 1690.— “ Ex iis (the chestnuts of the J ack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinam, ex eaqiie 
placentas, apasdictas, conflciunt.” — Rheede^ 
iii. 

1707. — “Those who bake oppers without 
permission will be subject to severe penalty.” 
— Thesamleme (Tamil Inws of Jaffna), 700. 

[1826. — “ He sat down beside me, .and 
shared between us his coarse brown apa.” — 
Pand^trany Ilarif ed. 1873, i. 81.] 

1860.—“ Ap/ms (called hoppers by the 
English) , . . supply their morning repast.” 
— Tennant's ii. 161. 

HOPPO, s. The Chinese Sui>erin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton. Giles 
says : “ The term i.s said to he a 
corruption of Roo mo^ the Board of 
Eevenue, with which office the Hoppo, 
or Collector of duties, is in direct rom- 
munication.” Dr. William.s gives a 
different account (see below). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. [The N.E, IK 
accepts the account given in the ([nota- 
tion from Williams.] 

1711. — “ The Hoppos, who look on Europe 
Ships as a great Branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair words imaginable.” 
— LtKkyeTy 101 . 

1727. — “I have staid about a Week, and 
found no Merchants come near me, which 
made me suspect, that there were some 
underhand dealings between the Hapoa and 
his Chaps, to my Prejudice.” — A. HmnilUmy 
ii. 228 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 227]. (See also under 
HONO.) 

1748. — . . just as he (Mr. Anson) was 
ready to embark, the Hoppo or Chinem 
Custom-house oflScer of M(uao refused to 
grant a permit to the boat. ” — A man's Voyage^ 
Sth ed. 1756, p. 365. 

1760-62.— “ITie hoppo, happa, or first 
inspector of customs , . . came to see us 
to-day.” — Otibeck^ i, 369, 

1782. — “ La charge d'Opeou r^pond h celle 
dHntendant de province.” — Sonnerat, ii. 236. 

1797.—“. . . the Hoppo or mandarine 
more immediately connected with Euro- 
peans.”— Q, Staunt^y i. 239. 

1842 (?). — “ The term hoppo is confined to 
Canton, and is a corruption of the term 
b^'-pO'fhoy the name of the officer who has 
control over the Imts on the river, strangely 
applied to the Collector of Customs by 
foreigners.”— Williams, Chinese Cam- 
nteraul Cuide, 221, 


[1878.— “The second boarder tribunal is 
named hoopoo, and to it is entrusted the 
care and keeping of the imperial revenue.” 
— Gray, China, i. 19.] 

1882.— “It may be as well to mention 
hero that the ‘ Hoppo ’ (as ho was incorrectly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. . . . The Board 
of Revenue is in Chinese ‘Hoo-poo,’ and the 
office was locally misapplied to the officer in 
question.” — The Fankwae at Canton, p. 36. 

HOBSE-KEEPEB, s. An old pro- 
vincial Englisli term, used in the Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘groom.* 
The usual corresponding words are, in 
N. India, syce (q.v.), and in Boml»ay 
(jhordwdld (see QOEAWALLAH). 

1555. — “ There in the reste of the Cophine 
made for the nones thei bewrie one of his 
dierest lemmans, a waityng marine, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Lacquie, a Butler, and 
a Horse, whiche thei al at first strangle, 
and thruste in.” — TP. Watreman, Fardk of 
Facioims, N. 1. 

1609. — “ Watermen, l^ackoyes, Horse- 
keepers. in Purchm, i. 216. 

1673. — “On St. George’s Day I w’as com- 
manded by the Honourable Gmild A nngkr 
... to ernbarque on a Bombaim Boat . . . 
waited on by two of the Governor’s servants 
. . . an Horsekeeper. . . ."’-Fryer, 123. 

1698. — . . followed by his boy . . . 

and his horsekeeper.”— Jn WheeM, i. 300. 

1829. — “ Jn my English buggy, with lam]>s 
lighted and an English sort of a nag, 1 might 
almost have fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horse-keeper alongside of me.” 
— Mem. of Cot, Mountain, 87. 

1837. — “ Even my horse j)reten<ls he i.s t<x) 
fine to switch off his own fiios with his own 
long t£iil, but turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wipe them off for 
him .” — Letters fnnn Madras, 50. 

HOBSE-BADISH TBEE, s.* This 
is a common name, in both N. and S. 
India, for the tie(^ (jailed in Hind, m- 
kajnd ; Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn,, 
Hyperantliera ' Moriiiga, Vahl. (N. 0. 
Moringaceae), in Skt. sobhanjana. Sir 
G. Birdw'oori says : “ A marvellous tree 
botanically, as no one knows in what 
order to put it ; it has links with so 
many ; and it is evidently a ‘ head- 
centre * in the progressive development 
of forms.” The name is given because 
the scraped root is used in place pf 
horse-raaisli, which it closely resembles 
in flavour. In S. India the same plant 
is called the Drumstick - tree (q,v.,), 
from the shape of the long slender 
fruit, which is used as a vegetable, or 
in curry, or made into a native pickle 
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“ most nauseous to Europeans ” {Punjab 
Plants). It is a native of N.W. India, 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other tropical countries, and is used 
also for many purposes in the native 
pharmacopceia. [See MYBOBALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM, &c. Proueily 
(Ar. used in Hind.) hash^ul-lnikm, liter- 
ally ‘according to order’ ; these words 
forming the initial formula of a docu- 
ment issued hy olticers of State on royal 
authority, and thence a})plied as the 
title of such a document. 

[1678.—“ Had it bin another King, as Sha- 
johawn, whose phirmaund (sec F1RMAT7N) 
and hasbullhookims were of such groat 
force and binding.” — In IPdges IHanj^ 

Hak. Hoc. ii. xlvi.] 

,, “. . . the other given in the 10th 

year of Oranzeeb, for the English to pay 2 
per cent, at Surat, which the Mogul inter- 
preted V)y his order, and Husbull Hookum 
(/(/ a word of command by word of 
mouth) to his Devan in Bengali, that the 
English were to pay 2 per cent, custom at 
Surat, and in all other his dominions to bo 
custom free.” — Ff. St, 17th 

Dec., in Nole» and Kxta., Pt. 1. pp. 97-98. 


PuhHcation called “ The Present State of the 
Nation.” 

HOT- WINDS, s. This may almost 
be termed the name of one of the 
seasons of the year in Upper India, 
when the hot dry westerly winds pre- 
vail, and such aids to coolness as the 
tatty and thermantidote ((i-v.) are 
brought into use. May is the typical 
month of such winds. 

1804. — “Holkar appears to me to wish to 
avoid the contest at present ; and so does 
Gen. liiike, possibly from a desire to give his 
troops some repose, and not to expose the 
Europeans to the hot winds in Hindustan.” 
— UW//w(7<09?, iii. 180. 

1873. — “ It’s no use thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that’s getting up, 
so we shall bo all light and fresh for another 
shy at the pigs this afternoon .” — The Tnte 
i. p. 8. 

HOWDAH, vulg. HOWDER, &c., s. 

Hind, modified from Ar. hmdaj. A 
great chair or framed seat carried by 
an elephant. The original Arabic 
word tuiudaj is appliea to litters 
carried hy camels. 


1702.— “ The Nabob told me that the great 
God knows that ho had ever u hearty respect 
for the English . . . saying, hero is the 
Hosbulhocum, which the king has sent me 
to seize Factories and all their effects.” — In 

Wkeelei'y i. 387. 

1727. — “The /*hinuain)d is presented (by 
the Ooosherdmr (Qoorzburdar), or Hosbal- 
houckain, or, in Fngliithy the King’s 
Me.ssenger) and the Governt)r of the Province 
or City makes a short speech.” — A . JIamiltmy 
i. 230 ; [od. 1744, i. 233]. 

1757. — “ Thi.s Treaty w’as conceived in the 
following Terms. 1. Whatever Rights and 
Privileges the King had granted the English 
Ctimpany, in their Phirmaund, and the 
Hushulhoorums (m*), sent from Delly, shall 
not bo disputed ,” — of (h4>. Revolution 
in Rengaly pp. 21-22. 

1759.— “ Housbul hookrun (MHt/tr great 
seal qf the Nahoh Vi^iei'y Ulmah Malecky 
Nizam al Mulack liahadour. Be ponce unto 
the high and renowned Mr. John Spencer ...” 
— In Uambridge'x A eel. of the &c., 229. 

1761. — “A grant signed by the Mogul is 
called a Phinnaiind (yhmda). By the 
Mogul’s Son, a Nushawn {nishdn). By the 
Nabob a Porwanna {parwdna). By the 
Vizier, a HoutebuMiookum.”— 226. 

1769. — “Besides it is obvious, that as 
gt*eata sum might have been drawn from 
that Company without affecting property 
« . . dr running into his golden dream of 
oooketa on the Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
duties, PerwannaSt Ihutticksy Kistbundees and 
Ohms, on a late 


c. 1663. — “ At other times he rideth on an 
Elephant in a Mik-demher or Hauze . . . 
the MHc-den\ber\)Q\\\g a little square House 
or I’urret of Wt>ud, is always painted and 
gilded ; and the Hauze, which is an Oval 
seat, having a Canopy with Pillars over it, 
is so likewise .” — JWniery E.T. 119 ; [ed. 
Constaldfy 370J. 

c. 1785.— “Colonel Smith . . . reviewed 
his tr(K)ps from the houdar of his elephant.” 
— Canmrioli's L. o/C7«re, iii. 133. 


A i>opular rhyme which was applied 
in Inaia successively to Warren 
Hastings’ escape from Henares in 1781, 
and to Col. Monson’s retreat from 
Malwa in 1804, and which was per- 
haps much older than either, runs : 


“ Chore par hauda, hathi i>ar jin 
r 1 jt v,i - - 1 Warren Hastin ! 
Jald! bhSg-gaya | g;^j.nail Munsin ! ” 


which may be rendered with some 
anachronism in expression : 

“ Horses with howdabs, and elephants 
saddled 

Off holter skelter the Sahibs skedaddled.” 
[1805. — “ Houza, howda.” See under 
AMBABEE.] 

1831.— 

“ And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding m my Howder, 

(So it was called by all my aunts) 

I prouder grew and prouder.” 

H. M. Pafkety in Bengal Ammtt 119. 
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• 1856.- 

** But she, the gsllant lady, holding fast 

With one soft am the jewelled nowdali's 
side, 

Still with the other circles tight the babe 

Sore smitten by a cruel shaft , . 
t The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

Elephants are also liable to be 
disabled . . . ulcers arise from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on the howdah.”— 
JUmeWy Sept. 6, 312. 

aUBBA^s. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 
Ar. ^xibba. ^ 

1786 — ** For two years we have not received 
a huhha on account of our tunkaw, though 
the ministers have ann\jally charged a lac of 
rupees, and never imid us anything.”— In 
Art agst Hastings, Bm'ke, vii. 141. 

[1836.—“ The habbeh (or grain of barley) 
is tile 48th part of dirhem, or third of a 
heerat ... or in commerce fully etjual to 
an English grain.” — Lane, Mm. Bgypt, 
ii. 326 J 


1673.—“. . . bolstered up with embroi- 
dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubble-bubble.”— FVycr, 131. 

1697. — “. . . Yesterday the King's 
Dewan, and this day the King's Buitee ... 
arrived ... to each of whom sent two 
bottles of Eose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment.” — In Wheeler, 
i. 318. 

c. 1760.— See Grose, i. 146. 

1811. — “ Cette mani^re de fumer est 
extr^moment commune ... on la nomme 
Hubbel de Bubbel.” — Solvyns, tom. iii. 

1868. — “His (tlie Dyak’s) favourite pipe 
is a huge Hubble-bubble.”— H Mat, 
Archtp,, ed. 1880, p. 80. 

HUBSHEE, n.p. Ar. Halxteht, P. 
Habshl, ‘ an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 
a negro. The name is often 8i)ecifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjira on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 


HUBBLE-BUBBLE, * s. An ono- 
matopoeia applied to the hooka in its 
rudimentary form, as used by the 
masses in India. Tobacco, or a mix- 
ture containing tobacco amongst other 
things, is placed with embers in a 
terra-cotta chillum (q.v.), from which 
a reed carries the smoke into a coco- 


nut shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
aide, generally without any kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate descrip- 
tion is given in Terry’s Voyage (see 
below), and another in Govinda Sa- 
manta, i, 29 (1872). 

1616.—“. . . Ihey have little Earthen 
Pots . . • having a narrow neck and an 
open round top, out of the belly of which 
comes a small spout, to the lower part of 
w'hich spout they fill the Pot with water: 
then putUng their Tobacco loose in the top, 
and a burning coal upon it, they having first 
fastned a veiy small strait hollow Cane or 
Reed . . . within that spout . . . the Pot 
standing on the ground, draw that smoak 
into thmr mouths, which first falls upon the 
Su|»erficies of the water, and much discolours 
it. And this way of taking their Tcdxiteco, 
they believe makes it much more cool and 
wholsom.”— Peirry, ed, 1666, p. 863. 


c. 1630.— “ Tobacco is of great account 
here; not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and loafie : suokt out of long canes 
<^l’d bubble - bubbldi . . T, 

Herbert, 28. 


1678.—“ Coming back I found my trouble- 
some Comrade very merry, and packing up 
his Houwbold Stuff, his Banff Wl, imd 
?5hbl^^bble, to go along with me.’*— 
AVycr, 127. » -a 


1298. — “There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of Abash, and many 
merchants.” — Si arm Polo, 2iid ed. ii. 425. 

[c. 1346. — “Habshis.” See under 

COLOMBO.] 

1653. — “ At this time, among certain 
Moors, who came to sell provisions to the 
ships, had come three Abeshis (Abexijs) of 
the country of the Prester John , , 
Burros, I. iv. 4. 

[1612. — “Sent away the Thomas towards 
the Habash coast.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 166 ; 
“The Habesh shore.”— 75^. i. 131. 

[c. 1661. — “ ... on my w’ay to Gonder, 
the capital of Habech, or Kiiigfiom of 
Ethiopia.” — Bernier, ed. Constable, 2.] 

1673. — “ ewis Cawm, an Hobsy or Arabian 
Co/m/ (Gaffer). ”-/Vycr, 347. 

1681. — Hahessini . . . nunc possim no- 
minantur; vocabulo ab Arabibus iudito, 
quibus Habesh colluviem vel mixturam 
gentium denotat.”— Hut Aetkiop, 
lib. i. c. i. 

1750-60.— “The Mobrs are also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India by 
the name of Hobshy Coffrees.” — Orm, 
i. 148. 

1789. — “In India Negroes, IIabistmwn$, 
Nobis (i,e, Nubians) Ac. Ac. are promis- 
cuously called Habaebiee or Hahissians, 
although the two latter are no negroes ; and 
the Nobies and Habaebes differ greatly from 
one another.”— iVe A to Sdr MtOmherin,, 
iii. 36. ^ ' 

[1813.—“. . . the master of a family 
adopts a slave, frequently a Hatfeb^ 
Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for biabeire^'* 
^Forbes, Or, Mm, Bnd ed. ii. 473.] 

1884.— “One of my Tibetan ponies bad 
short curly browu bbir. aud was called both 
^ n^^rrants, and by Dr. Campballi , 
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I understood that the name was speoifio 
for that description of pony c^mongst the 
traders.”— iVefe by Sir Joneph Hooker » 

HUOK. Properlr Ar. hdhk A j ust 
right; a lawful claim; a ’ perquisite 
claimable by established usage. 

[1866. — The difference between the bazar 
price, and the amount price of the article 
sold, is the huq of the Bullal (Deloll).”— 
Oor^eeeifms of an Orderly ^ 60.] 

HUOKEEM, s. Ar.-— H. hahlm; 

a physician. (See note under HAKIM.) 

1622. — “ t, who was thinking little or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands of an excellent 

E hysician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
appened to be at Lar, and whaso name 
wa.s Hekim AhtCl felah. ITie word hekim 
signifio.s * wise ’ ; it is a title which it is the 
emstom to give to all those learned in 
medical matters.” — P. della VaUe^ ii. 318. 

1673. — “ My Attendance is engaged, and 
a Million of Promises, could J restore him tt) 
his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Relations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as I could hoar going along) pray 
to God that the Hackin Frinyi, the Frank 
Doctor, might kill him . . .” — Fryer y 312, 

1837. — I had the native works on Materia 
Medica collated by competent Hakeems and 
Moonshees .”— Hirnkm Medieitipy 26. 

HULLIA, s. Canarese Holeya ; 
the same as Polea (ymlayan) (q.v.), 
equivalent to Pariah (q.v.). {^'‘B.oUym 
field-labourers and agi*e.stic serfs of 
8. Canara ; Pulayan being the Malaya- 
1am and Faraiyan the Tamil form of 
the same word. Brahmans derive it 
from hole, ‘ pollution ’ ; others from 
hola,^ land ’ or ‘ soil,’ as being thought 
to be autoclithones ” (Stun'ocfc, Man. of 
S. Canara, i. -173). Tne hi.st derivation 
is accepted in the Madras Gloss. For an 
illustration of these people, see Richter, 
Man. qfCoorg, 112.] 

1817.—“. . . a HulUi or Pariar King.” 
Wilks, Hist. Sketchee, i. 151. 

1874.—“ At Molkotta, the chief seat of the 
followers of R&manya [RamSnujaJ Aoharya, 
and at the BrAhman temple at Bailur, the 
or Pareyars have the ri^ht of 
entering the temple on three days in the 
year, speciaUy set apart for them.”— J/. /. 
Walhouse, In Ind. Antiy. iii. 191. 

aCLWA,3. Ar. ilialwd ahd feUdwa 
ia^^eneric for sweetmeat, and the word 
Vis: in use from Constantinople to 
Oakutta. In H, the word represents 
a particular class, which the in*. 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
paste, and ghee flavoured with carda- 
mom. ‘‘Tne best at Bombay is im- 
ported from Muskat*^ {Birdwood), 

1672. — “Ce qui ©stoit plus le plaisaut, 
e’estoit un homme qui pr4c4doit le corps 
des conflturiers, lequel avoit une chemise 
qui luy descendoit aux talons, tout© cou- 
verte aalva, e’est h dire, de confiture.” — 
Journ. d*Ani. Gallaiuiy i. 118. 

1673. —** . . . the Widow one© a Moon (to) 

go to the Grave with her Acquaintance to 
repeat the doleful after which she 

l)eHtows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Departed.”— Fryer, 94. 

1836. — ** A curious cry of the seller of 
a kind of sweetmeat (* hauiweh ’), composed 
of treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
is * For a nail ! 0 sweetmeat ! . . .’ children 
and servants often steal implements of 
iron, &c., from the house . . . and give 
them to him in exchange. . , ,” — Lane, 
Mod. Kyyjit., ed. 1871, ii. 16. 

HUMMAUL, s. Ar. hammdl, a 
porter. The use of the word in India 
IS confined to the west, and there now 
commonly indicates a palankin-bearer. 
The word still survives in parts of 
Sicily in the form camallu^lt. ‘fac- 
chino,* a relic of the Saracenic occupa- 
tion. In Andalusia alhamel now 
means a man who lets out a baggage 
horse ; and the word is also used in 
Morocco in the same way (Dozy). 

c. 1360.— ** Those rustics whom they call 
camalls {camallos), whose business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles ; * Fercnlum fecit 
sibi Solomon de liynis Libani,* whereby is 
meant a jxjrtable litter such as I used to be 
carried in at Zayton, and in India.**-- John 
de* Marignolli, in Cajthay, &c., 366. 

1554.—“ To the Xabandar (see SHA- 
BUNDER) (at Ormuz) for the vessels em- 
ployed in dischaiging stores, and for the 
flinalfl who serve in the custom-house.” — 
S. Jfiotelho, Tombo, 103. 

1691.—** His honour was ^rried by the 
Amaalfi, i.e. the Palankyn bearers 12 in 
number, sitting in his Palankyn,”— Fa/ca- 
t^n, V. 266. 

1711.— “Hamaloge, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
<505 (see QOSBECK) for every maund 
Tabrees.”— Tariff in Lockyer, 243, 

1750-60.—“ The HamaulB or porters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses,”— i« 120« 

1809.— ** The palankeen-bearers are here 
called hamaulB (a word signifyii^ carrier) 
. . . these people come omefly from the 
Mahratta country, and are of the 
or agricultural caste,”— Jfam 2^ ^ 
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1813.— For Hamauls at Bussora, see Mil- 
bum, i. 126. 

1840.— The hamals groaned under the 
weight of their precious load, the Apostle 
of Sie Ganges ** (Dr. Duff to 
Z j/« of Dr, John, Wihon, 1878, p. 282. 

1877. — “The stately iron gate enclosing 
the front garden of the Russian "Embassy 
was beset by a motley crowd. . . . Hamals, 
or street porters, bent double under the 
burden of heavy trunks and boxes, would 
come now and then up one or other of the 
two semicircular avenues.” — Letter from Con- 
starUinople, in Times, May 7. 

HUMMINO-BIED, s. This name 
is popnkrlv applied in some parts of 
India to the sun-birds (siib-fain. Nec- 
tarinimie), 

HUMP, s. ‘Calcutta humps’ are 
the salted humps of Indian oxen 
exported from that city. (See under 

BUFFALO.) 

HUROABBA, HIROARA, &c., s. 
Hind, harkdrd, ‘a messenger, a courier ; 
an emissary, a sny ’ ( Wihon). The 
etymology, according to the same 
authority, is har, ‘every,’ kdr, ‘busi- 
ness.’ The word became very familiar 
in the Qilchristian spelling Hnrka/ru, 
from the existence of a Calcutta news- 
paper bearing that title (Bengal 
Jtfurkaru, generally enunciated by non- 
Indians as HurMrod), for the first 60 
years of last century, or thereabouts. 

1747. —“ Given to the Ircaras for bringing 
news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0.”— 

St David, Expenses of the Paymaster, 
under January. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1748. —“ The city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of . , . advices 
of a large ^rce of Mahrattas coming by way 
of the Sunderbunds, and that they were 
advanced as far as Sundra Col, when first 
descried by their Horcurrahs.” — In Long, 4. 

1757 ^ — heg you to send me a good 
alcara who understands the Portuguese 
language.”— letter in 169. 

„ “Hiroaia or Spies.” — Ibid, 161; 
[and c<^p. 67j. 

1761.— “The head Harcar returned, and 
told me this as well as several other s^rets 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum.”— letter of 
Capt, Mmrdn WhiiCf in Long, 260. 

,^^72.— “ Hewan^ (See under DALO- 

1780.— ** One day upon the march a Hir- 
Wtah came up and tblivered him a letter 
from Colonel Baillie,”— letter of f, Mmro, 
in Life, i. 26. 


1803. — “The hiroarrae reported the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.”— Letter of A, 
Welleshy, ibid, 348. 

c. 1810.— “We were met at the entrance 
of Tippoo’s dominions by four hiroarrahs, 
or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard 
to conduct us safely.” — Miss Edgeworth, 
Lame Jirms. Miss Edgeworth has oddly 
misused the word here. 

1813.— “The contrivances of the native 
haloarrahs and spies to conceal a letter are 
extremely clever, and the measures- they 
fre(|uently adopt to elude the vigilance of 
an enemy are equally extraordinary,”— 
Forbes, Or. Mevi. iv. 129 ; [compare 2nd cd. 
i. 64 ; ii. 201]. 

HURTAUL, s. Hind, from Ski. hari- 
talaka, hartal, hariidl, yellow arsenic, 
orpinieut. 

c. 1347. — Ibn Batuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor. “The best (cam- 
phor) called in the country itself aM^ard&la. 

IS that which attains the highest degree of 
cold.” — iv. 241. 

c. 1759. — . . hartal and Cotch, Earth- 
Oil and Wood-Oil. . . .” — List of Burmese 
Products, in Dalrymph* $ Or. Reper, i. 109. 

HUZARA, n.^). This name has two 
quite distinct uses. 

(a.) Pers. Hazdra. It is used as a 
generic name for a number of tribes 
occupying some of the wildest parts 
of Aighaniatan, chiefly N.W". and S W. 
of Kabul. These tribes are in no 
respect Afghan, but are in fact most 
or all of them Mongol in features, and 
some of them also in language. Tim 
term at one time appears to have been 
used more generally for a variety Of 
the wilder clans in the higher hill 
countries of Afghanistan and the J)xus 
basin, much as in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they spoke of “the 
clans.” It appears to be merely from 
the Pers. hazdr, 1000. The regiments, so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and his immediate successors were 
called hazaras, and if we accept the 
belief that the Eomms of Afghanistan 
were predatory bands of those hosts* 
who settled in that region (in favoiit 
of which there is a good deal to be 
said), this name is intelligible. If so, 
its application to the non-JMcniJol 
people of Wakhfin. &c., must have " 
been a later transfer. [See the dis-f' ,! 
cussion by Bellew, who poiiil|: otii f 
that “amon^t themselves this 
never use the term Sazdr^ as ! 
national appellAtiou, and yet thejr have ; 
no name tor their people as a natlpm 
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They ai*e only known amongst them- 
selves by the names of their principal 
tribes and the clans subordinate to 
them respectively.” {Bmes of Afghani- 
stan^ 114.)] 

c. 1480,— The Hasftra, Takdari,^^nd all 
the other trilies having seen this, (juietly 
submitted to his authority.’ 

Ndma, in EUioty i. 303. For Takdari wo 
should probably road Nahudari; and see 
Marco Poloy Bk. I. oh. 18, note on Nigudarut» 

c. 1505. — Kabul “on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
^rnOd and GhOr. This mountainous tract 
is at present occupied and inhabited by the 
Haa&raand Nukaori tribes .” — Ikihrry p. 136. 

1508. — “Mirza Ababoker, the ruler and 
tyrant of K^shghar, had seized all the 
Upper Hazdras of Badakhsh^n.” — ErsHne's 
Baber and JIu)ndifun, i. ‘287. “ Hazdrajdi 

bdlddenl. The upper districts in BadakhsliiCn 
were called Hazdras.^' Erskine’a note. He 
is using the Tarlkh Raehldl. But is not the 
word Uazdrae here, ‘the clans,’ used ellipti- 
cally for the highland districts occupied by 
them ? 

[c. 1690.— “The Hazdrahs are the de- 
scendants of the Chiighatfii army, sent by 
Manku Tj[.jhtn to the assistance of Huldku 
Kh^n. . . . They iwssess horses, sheep and 
goats. They are divided into factions, each 
covetous of what they can obtain, deceptive 
in their common intercourse and their con- 
ventions of amity savour of the wolf,” — 
ed. Jarretty ii. 402.] 

(b.) A mountilin district in the ex- 
treme N.W. of the Punjab, of which 
Ahhottdiod^ called after its founder, 
General James Abbott, is the Briti.sh 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apparently has nothing to do 
with Hazdras in the tribal sense, but 
is probably a survival of the ancient 
name •of a territory in this ciuarter, 
called in Sanskrit Abhisdra, ana figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian and Curtins 
as the kingdom of King Ahisares, [See 
M^Grindhy hivadon of Indiay 69.] 


HUZOOB, s. Ar. fiitzury *thc 
presence*; used by natives as a 
r^pectful way of talking of or to 
exalted personages, to or of their 
, mister, or' occasionally of any Euro- 
jMsan gentleman in presence of another 
European. [The allied words lia^at 
are used in kindred senses 
riliiitL tHe examples.] 


will aend to the Hussoor an 
of the assessment payable 
1 w jfeaoh ryot.”— Panmna of Tippooy in 

'fSlfgimf Jfa&iar, Hi. 125. 


S 8l8.— The Mahratta cavalry are divided 
several classes : the Buaserat, or house- 


hold troops called the kassty-pagahy are 
reckoned very superior to the ordinary horse. 

. . .” — ForheSy Or, Mem, 2nd ed. i. 344. 

[1824. — “The employment of that singular 
description of officers called Huzooxiiui, or 
servants of the presence, by the Mahratta 
princes of Central India, has been borrowed 
from the usages of the Poona court. Huzoor- 
iahs are personal attendants of the chief, 
generally of his own tribe, and are usually 
of respectable parentage ; a great proportion 
are hereditary followers of the family of the 
prince they servo. . . . They are the usual 
envoys to subjects on oewisions of importance. 
. . . Their appearance supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they convey is termed an act of rebellion.” — 
M(t!cob)iy Gentral Indiay 2nd ed. i. 536 seq, 

[1826.— “These men of authority being 
aware that I was a Hoogoiie, or one attached 
to the suite of a great man, received me with 
due respect.” — Payidurang Hariy ed. 1873, 
i. 40.] 

HYSON. (See under TEA.) 


I 


IDALGAN, HIDALCAN, and 
sometimes IDALXA, n.p. The title 
by which the Portugue^»e distinguished 
the kings of the Mahommedaii ay nasty 
of Bijapur which rose at the end of 
the 16th century on the dissolution of 
the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. 
These names represented Adil iDulUy 
the title of the founder before he be- 
came king, more generally called by 
the Portuguese the Sabaib (q.v.), and 
Adil Shdhy the distinctive style of all 
the kings of the dynasty. The Portu- 
guese commonly called their kingdom 
Balaghaut (q.v.). 

1510. — “The Hidaloan entered the city 
(Uoa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
went to the castle to see what the ships 
wore doing, and there, inside and out, he 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain ; and round about them the brothers 
and parents and wives, raising great wailings 
and lamentations, thus the festivity the 
Hidaloan was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings ... so that he sent JoSlo Maohado 
to the Governor to speak about terms of 
peace. . . . The Governor replied that Goa 
belonged to his lord the K. of Po^ugab 
and that he would hold no peace with him 
(Hidaloan) unless he delivered up the city 
with all its territories. . . , With whm 
reply back went JoSo Maohado, ^e 
Hidaloan pn hearing it was left amazed, 
saying that bur people were sons of the 
devil Obrr<w, li. 98. ^ 
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1516.<-^^Hydalcail/' See under SABAIO. 

1646.-^** IVelado de contrato que ho 
Gouemador Dom JohjU> do Crastro ffeez com 
o Idlalxaa> que d'antes se chamava Idalcfto." 
— TombOf in Subsidios^ 39. 

1563. — ^‘And as those Governors grow 
weary of obeying the King of Daquom 
(Ddooan)) they conspired amoi^ thomselves 
that each should appropriate h» own lands 
. . . and the great-grandfather of this 
Adelham who now reigns was one of those 
captains who revolted ; he was a Turk by 
nation and died in the year 1535 ; a very 
powerful man he was always, but it was 
from him that we twice took by force of 
arms this city of Goa. . . .” — Garcia, f. 35/». 
fAnd comp. Limehofen, Hak. Soc. ii. 199.] 
N.B. — It was the second of the dynasty who 
died in 1535 ; the original ’Adil Eh&n (or 
Sabaio) died in 1510, just before the attack 
of Goa by the Portuguese. 

llf94-6. — “There are three distinct StatevS 
in the Dakhin. The Niz4m-ul-Mulkiya, 
'Adil BPtLiniya, and Kutbu-l-Mulkiya. The 
settled rule among them was, that if a 
foreign army entered their country, they 
united their forces and fought, notwith- 
standing the dissensions and quarrels they 
had among themselves. It was also the 
rule, that when their forces were united, 
Niz^im-ul-Mulk commanded the centre, ’Adil 
KhAa the right, and Kutbn-l-Mulk the left. 
This rule was now observed, and an im- 
mense force had been collected.” — Akfmr- 
Nd/ma, in Elliot, vi. 131. j 

IMAUM, s. Ar. Imdin, ‘an 
exemplar, a leader ’ (from a root signi- 
fying ‘to aim at, to follow after ^), a 
title technically applied to the Caliph 
{Khalifa) or ‘Vicegerent,’ or Snccesaor, 
who is the head of Islam. The title 
“is also given — in its religious import 
only — to the heads of tlie four orthodox 
sects . . . and in a more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
mosque who leads in the daily prayers 
of the congr^ation” {IJr. Badger, Omdn, 
App. A.). Ine title has been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of ’Oiiiaji, or “ Ixnauzns 
of Muscat,” as they were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect (Ibddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imarnate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of Ali or his successors. It has not 
been assumed by the Princes them- 
selves since Said bin Ahmad who died 
in the early part of last century, but 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid Said, reigned for 52 years, 
dying in 1866. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, the 
title Ixadm has no longer been used. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. B. Geog. 
Soc. vol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is always called the Imaun, 
[of which other examples will be found 
helowj. 

1673. — “At night we saw Mmchat, whoso 
vast and horrid Mountains no Shade but 
Heaven does hide. . . . The Prince of this 
country is called Imaum, who is guardian 
at MiuMmci's Tomb, and on whom is devolved 
the right of Callphship according to the 
Ottoman belief.” — Fr^er, 220. 

[1753. -—“These people are Mahommedans 
of a particular sect . . . they are subject to 
an Iman, who has absolute authority over 
them.” — Han waif, iii. 67. 

' [1901. — Of the Bombay Kojas, “there 
were only 12 Imans, the last of the number 
. . . having disappeared without issue.” — 
Titncjf, April 12. J 

IMAUMBARRA, s. This is a 
hybrid word Imam - hard, in which 
the last jjavt is the Hindi bdrd, ‘an 
enclosure,’ <&c. It is applied to a build- 
ing maintained by SnI’a communities 
in India for the express purpose of 
celebrating the mohumun tieremonies 
(see HOBSON-JOBSON). The sepulchre 
of the Founder and his family is often 
combined with this object. 'The Im- 
ambarfi of tlie Nawiib Asaf-ud-daula 
at Lucknow is, or wiis till the siege of 
1858, probably the most nhognificent 
modern Oriental structure in India. 
It united with the objects already 
mentioned a mosque, a college, and 
apartments for the members of the 
religious establishment. The great hall 
is “ conceived on so grand a scale,” says 
Fergussoii, “as to entitle it to rank with 
the buildings of an earlier age.’^ The 
central i>art of it forms a vaulted apart- 
ment of 162 feet long by 53 J wide. 

[1837. Tn tho afternoon wo went to 
see the Emaunberra.”—Afi>« Eden, Up the 
(Jountnj, i. 87.] 

IMPALE, V. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an English governor (Vansittart, 
apparently) little more than a century 
ago. [See CALUBTE.] 

1764. — “I reejuest that you will give 
orders to the Naib of Dacca to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of hts 
own people, to apprehend the said murderers 
and to impale them, which wiU be very 
serviceable to traders.’^— Oovemor cfFoH 
William to the Nawab ; in Aony, 889. 

1768-71.— “The punishments indioted ai 
Batavia are excessively sevei^e, especialijr 
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such as fall upon the Indians. Impalemant 
is the chief and most terrible.” — StavorinuSy 
i. 288. This writer proceeds to give a 
description of the horrible process, which 
he witnessed. 

INAUM, BNAUM, s. Ar iVcfm, 

‘ a gift * (from a superior), ‘ a Savour,* 
but especially in India a gift of rent- 
free land : also land so held. In’amdar, 
the holder of such lands. A full detail 
of the dift’erent kinds of m*<^w, especially 
among the Mali rat tus, will he found in 
IFilsoriy s.v. The word is also used in 
Western India for buckslieesh (<i.v.). 
This use is said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the part of an English 
I>olitical traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some agita- 
tion regarding the in*ani lands and the 
alleged harshtiess of the Qoverrunent 
in dealing with such claims. The 
traveller reported that the public feel- 
ing in the west of India was so 
strong on this subject that his very 
palaiikin-bearers at the end of their 
stage invariably joined their hands in 
supplication, shouting, “In’am! In’am! 
Sahib ! » 

INDIA, INDIES, n.p. A book ‘ 
might be written on this name. We 
can only notice a few points in con- 
nection with it. 

It is not easy, if it be jiossible, to find 
a truly iiative (i.e. Hindu) name for the 
whole country which we c.all India ; 
but the conception certainly existed 
from an early date, Blulraiavarsha 
is used apparently in the Puriluas 
with something like this conception. 
Jaynbftdwipa, a term belonging to the 
mythical cosmography, is usea in the 
Buddhist b(X)k.s, and sometimes, by the 
natives of the south, even now. The 
accuracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Roman authors 
shows the existence of the same con- 
ception of the country that- we have 
now ; a conception also obvious in 
the modes of .speech of Hwen T’sang 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The 
A(k>ka inscriptions, c. b.o. 260, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable jmrt of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tanjore, 
of the lltn century a.d., which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (I'eal 
or ihiaginaty) of agreat part of India, 
hy the king of Tanjore, Vira-Chola, 
the same is^stem is followed. In a 
2 IB 


copperplate of the 11th century, by the 
ChaluKya dynasty of Kalyana, we find 
the expression ‘‘ from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge** (Jwd. Antiq. i. 81), i.e. the 
Bridge of Rarn^ or ‘ Adam*s Bridge,* as 
our maps have it. And Mahommedan 
definitions as old, and with the name, 
will be fofind below. Under the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara also (from the 
I4tn century) inscriptions indicate all 
India by like ext)ressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
doubt (Skt.) Sindhu, ‘the sea,* and 
thence the Great River on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call iiindh* By a change 
common in many pirts of the world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and l^ecame (eventually) 
in Persia Hinduy and so passed on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz. *lvdol for 
the people, *lvd6i for the river, 'IvSiKit 
and India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natur- 
ally but gradually spread to the whole. 

Some have imagined that the name 
of the land of Nod (‘wandering*), to 
which Cain is said to have inigi*ated, 
and which has the same consonants, 
is but a form of this ; which is worth 
noting, as this idea may have had to 
do with the curious statement in some 
medieval writers {e.g. John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races were “the 
descendants of Cain.*’ In the form 
Hidhn \HhuluSy see EncycL BihL ii. 
2169] India apx^ears in the gi*eat 
cuneiform inscrij>tion on the tomb 
of Darius Hystaspes near Persepolis, 
coupled with Gaadra {i.e. GanmAray 
or the Peshawar country), and no 
doubt still in some degree restricted 
in its application. In tlie Hebrew of 
Esther i. 1, and viii. 9, the form is 
Hdd{d)Uy or }>erhaps rather HiddH (see 
also reriUol below). The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the 
Indians were Hecataeus of Miletus, 

I Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.c. c, 500, c. 

I * In most of the important Asiatic langua^ 
the same woul indicates the Sea or a Hiver of ttio 
first class ; t.g. Sindhu as here ; in Western Tibet 
(}yamtso and Samdiidrang (corr. of 8kt.^ianiu«uira) 
‘ the Sea,* which are appli^ to the Indus and Sut- 
lej (see J. R. Gfog. Soc. xxiii. 84-85) ; Hebrew yaimy 
apimed both to the sea and to the Nile ; At. 

Pers. daryd; Mongol, dalaiy Ac. Compare the 
Homeric 'Oxeav6r. 
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440, c. 400). The last, though repeat- 
ing more fables than Herodotus, snows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
lorm, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polysenus, both writers of tlie middle 
of the 2nd century. The Greek form 
is i) or else ‘The Land of the 

Indians.’ 

The name of ‘India’ spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on tne banks of 
the Indus, to the Avhole peninsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges ; but also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise UvSe of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bound- 
aries of tlie true India are defined, on 
the whole, with surprising exactness, as 
‘ India within the Ganges,’ whilst the 
darker regions beyond appear as ‘ India 
beyond the Ganges.’ And tliis double 
conception of India, as ‘ India Proper ’ 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, has descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became the conception 
in the ‘dark ages’ that the name 
is sometimes foiind to be used as 
synonymous with Asia, ‘Europe, Africa, 
and India,’ forming the three parts of 
the world. Earlier than this, how- 
ever, we find a tendency to discrimi- 
nate different Indias, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy’s Intra et extra 
Gam^em; and the terms India Major, 
India Mmor can be traced back to the 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, tlie 
application of these terms was various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least as Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Africa. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given us and 
the other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular e^mressions in plural form 
which hole! their ground to this day : 
the Indies, les Indes, (It. 1 le Indie, &c. 

And we may add furtner, that China 
is called by Friar Odoric Upper India 
{India Suverior), whilst Marignolli calls 
It India Magna and Maxima, and calls 


Malabar India Parva, and India 
Inferior, 

There was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the term India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which the people 
of Basra still call Hind ; and which Sir 
H. Rawlinson connects with the fact 
that the Talmudic writers confounded 
Obillah in that region with the Havila 
of Genesis. (See Uathay, &c., 65, note.) 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 
Hwen T’siing again we find that by 
him and his co-religionists a plurality 
of Indias was recognised, i.e. five, viz. 
North, Central, East, South, and West. 

Here we may remark how two 
names grew out of the original Sindhu, 
The .‘ispirated and Persiaiiised form 
Ilmd, as applied to the great country 
beyond the Indus, passed to the 
Ara)>s. But when they invaded the 
valley of the Indus and found it called 
Sindku, they adopted that name in the 
form Sind, and thenceforward '‘Hind 
and ’were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceived as two ]>arts of a great whole. 

Of the application of India to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
which indications extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak here. 
On this and on the medieval plurality 
of Indias reference may be made to 
two notes on Marco Polo, 2nd ed. vol. 
ii. pp. 419 and 425. 

The vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referred, 
survives in aiiotlier form besides that 
in the use of ‘ Indies.^ India, to each 
EuroT)ejin nation which has possessions 
ill tne East, may be said, 'viuthout 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloouial 
use that part of the East in wnich 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
writers of the 16th and 17th century 
a distinction is made between India, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Mogor, the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. To the Dutch- 
man India means Java and its depend- 
encies. To the Spaniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla. To the Ghaul 
are not Us Indes Pondicherry, Chander* 
nagore, and B4union ? 

As regards the West Indies, this 
expression originates in the misconc^- 
tion of the great Admiral himself, who 
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in his memorable enterprise was seek- 
ing, and thought he had found, a new 
route to the ‘Iiidias* by sailing west 
instead of east. His discoveries were 
to Spain ike Indies, until it gradually 
became manifest that they were not 
identical with the ancient lands of the 
east, and then they beaxme the West- 
Indies. 

‘ Indian is a name which has been 
carried still further abroad ; from 
being a])plied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, sii|)j)osed 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
naturally passed to the nati\x*s of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even includ- 
ing) the Esquimaux of the North and 
the Patagonians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
liesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. We luse the 
adjective Indian, but no modern 
English man who has had to do with 
India ever .sp(^iik.s of a man of that 
country as * an Indian.^ Forrest, in his 
Voyage to Mergui, uses the inelegant 
word Indostanersy but in India itself a 
Hindustani mcjans, as lias been indi- 
cated under that word, a native of the 
upper Gangetic valley and adjoining 
districts. Among the Greeks ‘an 
Indian^ (Tv56s) aciiuired a miUible 
specific application, to an elephant 
driver or mahout (q.v.). 

B.C. c. 486.— “Says Darius the King; By 
the grace of Orraamd these (are) the countries 
which I have acquired besides Persia. I 
have established my power over them. They 
have brought tribute to me. That which 
has been said to them by me they hu\*o 
done. They have obeyed my law. Medoa 
. . . Arachotia {Jlaraitmifsh)^ Sattagydia 
iThatagash), Gandaria (Gaddra), India 
(Hidush). . . — On the Tomb of Darius 

at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, see Jiawlinscm's Herod. 
iv. 250. 

B.C. c. 440.— “Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all 
the inhabitants of Asia, concerning whom 
anything is known, the Indians dwell nearest 
to the east, and the rising of the Sun." — 
Herodotus, iii. c. 98 {Rawlimon). 

B,o. c. 300.— “India then toIwv 'IuSik^) 
V)6ing four-sided in plan, the side which looks 
to the Orient and that to the South, the 
Great Sea oompasseth ; that towards the 
Arctic IB divided by the mountain chain of 
HSmdduii from Scythia, inhabited by that 
tribe of Scythians who are called Sakai ; and 
on the fourth side, turned towards the West, 
the Indus marks the boundary, the biggest 
or nwly so of all rivers after the Nue." 


— Megastfiefyi^g, in Diodorus, ii. 35. (From 
Muller’s Fragm. Hist. GrOec., ii. 402.) 

^ A.D. c. 140. — “ TA W dir6 rod Ii'doD frphi 
ro0r6 eerrw rj tQu *1p8Qp yij, Kai 
*Ipdoi o 8 toi eo-rworav.” — Arrian, Indica, 
oh. ii. 

c. 590. — “As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on the East by the Persian Sea 
{i.e. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and H. 
by the countries of Islam, and on the JST. by 
the Chinese Empire. . . . The length of 
the land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokran, the country of Mansura, and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou comest 
to Kannuj and thence passest on to Tobbat 
(see TIBET), is about 4 months, and its 
breadth from the Indian Ocean to the 
country of Kannuj about three months. ’ — 
Istakhri, pp. 6 and 11. * 

c. 650.— “The name of Tim-chu (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
forms. . . . Anciently they said Shin-tit ; 
whilst some authors called it Hieii-teou. Now 
conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say Tsang, in P^L 

Bouddh.y ii. 57. 

c. 944. — “ For the nonce let us conUno 
ourselves to summary notices concerning the 
kings of Sind and Hind. The language of 
Sind is different from that of Hind. . . ." 
Mcufudly i. 381. 

c. 1020. — “India (Al-Hind) is one of 
those plains lK)unded on the south by the 
Sea of the Indians. Lofty mountains bound 
it on all the other quarters. Through this 
plain the waters descending from the 
mountains are discharged. Moreover, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard the rounded and 
worn stones that are found in the soil, how- 
ever deep thou mayest dig, — stones which 
near the mountains, whore the rivers roll 
down violently, are largo ; but small at a 
distance from the mountains, where the 
current slackens ; and Avhich liocome more 
sand where the currents are at rest, where 
the waters sink into the soil, and where the 
sea is at hand —then thou wilt bo tempted 
to believe that this country wms at a former 
jieriod only a sea which the debris washed 
down by the torrents hath filled up. . . — 

Al-Iiirunx, in Hfiinaud’s Extnict% Journ, As. 
ser. 4. 1844. 

„ “Hind is surrounded on the East 
by Chin and Mjichin, on the West by Sind 
and K^bul, and on the South by the Sea.”— 
Ihid. in JKfliof, i. 45. 

1205. — “The whole country of Hind, from 
Pershaur to the shores of the Ocean, and in 
the other direction, from Siwishin to the 
hills of Chin. . . — Hasan Nizdmi, in Elliot, 

ii. 236. That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to the Indian Ocean in the south; 
from Sohwan (on the west bank of the Indus) 
to the mountains on the east dividing from 
China. 

c. 1500.— “Hodu quae est India extra et 
intra Qmaom.**— Itinera Mwudi (in Hebrew), 
by Ahr. PeriisolAnHydt, Syntagma DisserU., 
Oxon, 1767, i. 75. 
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1563. — ‘♦And had Vasoo da Gama be- 
longed to a nation so glorious as the Romans 
he would perchance have added to the 
style of his family, noble as that is, the sur- 
name * Of India/ since we know that those 
symbols of honour that a man wins are more 
glorious than those that he inherits, and 
^at Scipio ffloried more in the achievement 
which gave him the surname of ^ Africamuty 
than in the name of Cornelius, which was 
that of his family.” — Barros, I. iv. 12. 

1672.— Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens: 

** Alem do Indo faz, e aquem do Gauge 
Hu terrene muy grade, e assaz famoso, 
Que pela parte Austral o mar abrange, 

E para o Norte o Emodio cavernoso.” 

LimadaSf vii. 17- 

En^ished by Burton : 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore ; 

northward the peaks of caved Emddus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confino the 
shore.” 

“India is properly called that 
great Province of Asia, in the whiche great 
Alexander kepte his warres, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus.” — Edait Hist, of 
Tmuayhf f. Zv. 


The distinct Indias. 

c, 660. — “The circumference of the Five 
Indies is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it 
is bounded by a great sea ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south ; ^ts 
dgure is that of a half -moon.” — • Hwm 
Tsang, in Pil, Bouddk.^ ii. 58. 

1298.— “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar to Eesmacoran (i.e. 
item Coromandel to Mekran), and it con- 
tains 18 great kingdoms. . . . India the 
Lester extends from the Province of 
Champa to Muthli {i,e. from Cochin-China 
to the Kistna Delta), and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms. . . . Afa^h (Abyssinia) is a very 
great province, and you must know that 
it constitutes the Middle India.”— Afam) 
Polo, Bk,*iii. ch. 84, 36. 

0 . 1828.—“ What shall I say ? The great- 
ness of this India is beyond dascription. 
But let this much suffice concerning India 
the Greater and the Less. Of India 
TertlA 1 will say this, that 1 have not 
indeed seen its nmt^ marvels, not having 
been there. . . Jordanus, p. 41. 


India Minor, in Olavijo, looks as ii 
it were applied to Afghanistan : 

1404.—“ And this same Thursday that the 
^id Ambassadors arrived at this great Bivei 
(Jhe Oxus) they crossed to the other side, 
And the same dav 


to 


_ty . . eame in the evenina 

/ m ^ which is called, femm 

(Tennedh), and this to bek^ to India 
Wnort but now belongs to the empire cd 


Samarkand, having been conquered by 
Tamurbec.”— Cfavyo, §ciii. {Markham, 119). 

Indies. 

o. 1601. — “He does smile his faoe into 
more lines than are in the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indiaes.” — Ticeffth 
Night, Act iii. sc. 2. 

1663. — “I was thirteen times captive and 
seventeen times sold in the Indies.^ — Tram, 
of Pinto, by H. Gog an, p, 1. ♦ 

1826.—“. . . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined me to got acquainted with a 
friend of hers, living as she said quelque port 
d(ms les Indes, and whom, to my astonish- 
ment, I found re.siding at the Cape of Good 
Hope .” — Hajji Baha, Introd. Epistle, ed. 
1835, p. ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

c. 1567.—“ Di qui (Coilan) a Cao Comeri 
si fanno settanta due miglia, e si finissr 
la costa deir India.” — Ces. Federici, in 
Ramusio, iii. 390. 

1598. — “ At the end© of the countrey of 
Cavibaia beginneth India and the lander of 
Decam and Cuncam . . . from the island 
called Das Vaguas (road Vagmis) . . . which 
is the righto coast that m all the East 
Countries is called India. . . . Now you 
must vndershinde that this coast of India 
beginneth at Daman, or the Island Das 
Vaguas, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Cape of Comorin^ where it endoth.” — 
Linschoten, ch. ix.-x. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 62. See 
also under ABADAj. 

c. 1610.—“ 11 y a grand norabre des 
Portugais qui domeurent hn ports du cette 
coate de Bengal© , . . ils n’osoiont retournor 
en rinde, pour qiiolques fautes qu’ils y ont 
commis.”-— Pi/ra/'d de Laval, i. 239 : [Hak. 
j Soc. i. 334]. ‘ 

1615. — “ Sociorum literis, qui MogorU 
Regiam incolunt auditum est in India de 
celoberrimo Regno illo ejuod Saraceni Ca* 
taium yoeaxiV* --Tngauuus, De Christian^ 
Rxpeditione apud Shuis, p. 544. 

1644. — (SiKjaking of the Daman district 
above Bombay. — “The fruits are nearly all 
the same as those that you get in Ittdia« 
and especially many Manaas and Cassavas (?), 
which are like chestnuts, —jKocorre, MS. 

It is remarkable to find the term 
used, in a similar restricted sei^e, by 
the Court of the E.I.C. in writing to 
Fort St. Geor^. They certainly mean 
some part of the west coast. 

1670.— They desire that dungixeea may 
be supplied thence if possible, las “fhey 
were not procurable on the Coast of Itwtia, 
by reason of the disturbances of 6eysjee/— 
Notes md MsetSk, Pt. i. %. 

1678.— “The Portugels . . . m%ht hhvo 
subdued Zhdia by this time, had not we 
fallen out with them, and given them tb» 
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first Blow at Ormus . . . thoy have added 
some Christians to those formerly converted 
by St. Thomas, but it is a loud Report to say 
all Iixdia.”~Frysr, 137. 

1881.— In a correspondence with Sir R. 
Morier, we observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Goa Viceroy 
**The Governor General of India.** 

India of the Dutch. 

* 1876. — The Dorian “is common through- 

out all India.”— PlanUKunding Woor- 
denhoeh^ 196. 

Indies applied to America. 

1563. — “ And please to tell me . . . which 
is bettor, this {Radix Chhiae) or the guiat'do 
of our Indies as wo call them. . . .*’ — Garcia ^ 

f. 177. 

INDIAN. This word in English 
first occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in 
^ the following passage : — 

A. D. 483-440. 

“ Mid israelum ic waos 

Mid ebreum and indenm, and mid 
©gyptum.” 

In Guest's English Rhythms, ii. 86-87. 

But it may be (}uoried whether Indmm is 
not here an error for indenm ; the converHO 
error to that supposed to have been made 
in the printing of Othello’s death-speech — 
“of one whoso hand 

Like the base Judean threw a pearl away.” 
Indian used for Mahout. 

B. C. ? 116-105. — “And upon the beasts 
(the elephants) there were strong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and were girt fast unto them with devices : 
there were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men, that fought upon them, 
beside the Indian that ruled them.” — 
/. Maccahm, vi. 37. 

B.Cw c. 160. — “Of Beasts (/.#». elephants) 
taken with all their Indians there wore ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, he got fjossession after the battle 
by driving them together." — Polybius, Bk. i. 
oh. 40 ; see also iii. 46, and xi. 1. It 
is very curious to see the drivers of 
Oartkaginian elephants thus called Indians, 
though It may bo presumed that this is only 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Carthaginian use. 

B.O. c. 20.-^“Tertio dm ... ad Thabu- 
sion oastellum imminens fluvio Indo ventum 
est ; eui feoerat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
deje^tus.”--*Xiry, Bk. xxaviii. 14. This 
Indus or “Indian*' river, named after the 
Mahout thrown into it by his elephant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia. 

A.ni 0. 210.— “Along with this elephant 
was brohghi up a fem^e one called Mkaia. 
Aii^d the wife of their Indian being near 
•d^tt^ l^osd her dhiM pf 80 days old oeside 
thi* cma. .And ^fhen the woman died a 
deriluA hiismlious attachment grew up of 


the Beast towards the child. . . .** — Aihemms^ 
xiii. ch. 8. 

Indian, for Anglo-Indian. 

1816. — “. . . our best Indians. In the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who pre- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium.” — 
Elphinstone, in Life, i. 367. 

INDIGO, s. The plant Indigofera 
tinetoria, L. (N.O. Leguminosae), and 
the dark blue dye made from it. (Jreek 
'IvSiKbp. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have been applied in 
liis time to pepper. It is also applied 
by Dioscorides to tlie mineral sub- 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iron) called Indian red {F. Adams^ Ap- 
j)endix to Dunbaifs Lexicon). [Liddell 
fb call it “a dark-blue dye, 

indigo.” The dye was used in 
Egyptian mummy-cloths {Wilk^fmn^ 
Ancient Egypt^ cd. 1878, ii. 163).] * 

A.D. c. 60. — “Of that which is called 
one kind is produced spontaneously, 
being as it wore a scum thrown out by the 
Indian reeds ; but that used for dyeing is a 
mrple efflorescence which floats on the 
>ra7.en cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim 
off and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch.” — Dioscorides, v. cap. 107. 

c. 70.—“ After this . . . Indico {Indicuni) 
is a colour most esteemed ; out of India it 
commeth ; whereupon it tooke the name ; 
and it is nothing els but a slimie mud 
cleaving to the foame that gathereth about 
canes and reeds : whiles it is punned or 
ground, it lookoth blaoke ; but being dis- 
solved it yeeldeth a woonderfull lovely 
mixture of purjde and azur . , . Indico is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In physicke 
there is use of this Indico; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doe stretch the skin.” 
— Plinie, by Holland, ii. 531. 

c. 80-90. — “ *rhi8 river {S/j'^dhus, i.e. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . , . and it has nona 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Barlmricon. . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are. . . • On the other hand there 
are exported Costus, AdellivM * . . 
Indian mack {*lvdiK6v ftlkav, i.e. Indigo).” 
— Periplus, 88, 89, 

1298. — (At Coilum) “They have aleo 
abundance of very fine indigo Tbk 

is made of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been remov44] is 
put into great vessels upon which they po/ax 
water, and then leave it till the whoTe of 
the plant is decomposed. . * 

Peto, Bk. iii. ch. 22. 
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1584. — “ Indico from Zindi and Cambaia.” 
— BarreUf in JSakL ii. 413. 

p605-6. — ... for all which we shall 
buie Ryse, Indico^ Lapes Bezar which theare 
in aboundance are to be hadd.’ —JJirrfi/Joorf, 
Fir»t Letter Book, 77. 

[1609, — .... to buy such Comodities 
as they shall finde there as Indico, of 
Labor (Lahore), here worth viijs the pounde 
Serchis and the best Belondri. . . .—Ibid, 
287. Serchis is Sarkhej, the Sercaze of 
Forbes (Or. Mm.., 2nd ed. ii. 204) near 
Ahmad^bad : Sir O. Birdwood with some 
hesitation identifies Behndri with Valabhi, 
20 m. N.W. of Bhavnagar. 

[1610. — or Indigne, which is a 
violet-blue dye.” — Pyrard de Lanif, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 246.] 

1610. — “Tn the country thereabouts is 
made some Indigo.”— >SVr Jl. Middleton, in 
PnrchAis, i. 269. 

[1616. — Indigo is made thus. In the 
prime June they sow it, which the rains 
bring up about the prime September : this 
they cut and it is called the Kewty (H. 
naudhd, *a young plant’), formerly men- 
tioned, and is a good sort. Next year it 
sproi^ again in the prime August, which 
tMy wht and is the Vjest Indigo, called Jerrtf 
(Eu jttri, * growing from the root C/ar).’”-^ 
Foster, Letters, iv. 241.] 
c. 1670. — Tavernier gives a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time. “They that sift this Indigo must 
he careful to keep a Linnen-cloath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
stopt. . . . Yet . . . they that have sifted 
Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together. Once 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within.” — E.T. ii. 
128-9; [ed. Ball, ii. 11]. 

We have no conception what is 
meant by the following singular (ap- 
parently sarcastic) entry in the hidian 
Vocabulary : — 

1788.— “Indergo— a drug of no estima- 
tion that grows wild in the woods.” [This is 
H. indat^au, Skt. indra-yava, “barley of 
Indra,” the Wrightia tinctoria, from the 
leaves of which a sort of indigo is made. 
See WtUtf Bccm* Diet VI. pt. iv. 316. 
^‘Indexjd of the, species of warm bitters.” — 
Bathed, Code, ed. 1781, p. 9.] 

1881. — “ B^couvertes et Inventions.— D6- 
cid^ment le cabinet Gladstone est poursuivi 
ar la maleohance. Voici un savant chimiste 
e Munich qui vient de trouver le moyen se 

{ )reparer artmciellement et k trhs bon marcb^ 
e blen Indigo. Cette d^couverte peut 
amener la mine du gouvemement des Indes 
anglaises, qui esrt d^h menace de la banque- 
route. L'indigo, en efifet, est le prinapal 
article de commerce des Indes (!); dans 
rAHemagne, seulement. on en importe par 
an pour plus de cent wnquante millions de 
fran^’ — JSroere Cmmerwil Paper, quoted 
^PimeerMaU, Feb. 3. ^ 


INGLEES, s. Hind. InglU and 
Inglis. Wilson -gives as the explana- 
tion of this : “Invalid soldiers and 
sipalds, to whom allotments of laud 
were assigned as pensions ; the lands 
so granted.” But the word is now 
used as the equivalent of (sepoy^s) 
pension simply. Mr. Carnegie, [who 
is followed by Platts], says the word 
is “ probably a corruption of English, 
as pensions were unknown among 
native Governments, whose rewards 
invariably took the shape of land 
assignments.” This, however, is quite 
un.siitisfactory ; and Sir H. Elliotts 
suggestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of invalid 
(which the sepoys may have con- 
founded in some way with English) is 
most probable. 

INTERLOPER, s. One in former 
days who traded without the license, 
or outside the service, of a company 
(such as the E.I.C.) which had a 
charter of monoi)oly. The etymology 
of the word remains obscnire. It loms 
like Dutch, but intelligent Dutch 
friends have sought in vain for a 
Dutch original. Oyiderloopen, the 
nearest word we can find, means ‘to 
be inundated.’ The hybrid etymolop^ 

f iveu by Bailey, though allowed by 
keat, seems hardly possible. Perhaps 
it is an English corruption from 
loopen, ‘to evade, escape, run away 
from.’ [The N.E.D. without hesita- 
tion gives interlope, a form of Uap. 
Skeat, in his Concise Diet, 2nd ed., 
agrees, and quotes Low Germ, and 
Dutch enterloper, ‘ a runner between.’] 

1627.— “Interlopers in trade, f Attur 
Acad. pa. .64.” — Minsheu, (What is the 
meaning of the reference ?) [It refers to 
“The Atturneyes Acadeyiie'* by Thomas 
Powell or Powel, for which see 9 ser. Notes 
and (Queries, vii, 198, 392], 

1680.— “The commissions relating to the 
Interloper, or private trader, being con- 
sidered, it is resolved that a notice be 
fixed up warning all the Inhabitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assiirt, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Alloy or any person belonmiw to him or 
his ship without the license ol the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall ^ offend herein 
shall answeare it at j^eir Perill.”-riVb<«^ asid 
Ezts,, Pt. iii. 29» 

1681.-“ The Shi]^ BxraorAttON, Oapt. 
Ally Comand^ an Laterlom arrived in 
ye ^Downes from Porto Novo.”— 
l)m% Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 15]» 
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[1682. — *‘The Agent having notice of an 
InWloper lying in Titticorin Bay, im- 
mediatdy sent for ye C^uncell to consult 
about it. . . — PnngUy Diary of Ft. St. 

Geo. let ser. i. 69,] 

„ “The Spirit of Commerce, which 
sees its drifts with eagle's eyes, formed 
associations at the risque of trying the con- 
sequence at law . . . since the statutes did 
not authorize the Company to seize or stop 
the ships of these adventurers, whom they 
called Interlopers.”— Omc’« Fragments^ 127. 

1683. — “If God gives me life to got this 
Phirmaund into my possession, ye Honblo. 
Compy. shall never more be much troubled 
with Interlopers.”— Diary ^ .Tan. 6 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 621. 

,, ** May 28. About 9 this morning 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Nedham, and Mr. Doug- 
lass came to y« factory, and being sent for, 
were asked ‘Whether they did now, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
\\\ the Bay of Bengali ? ^ 

‘ ‘ Mr. Littleton answered that, ‘ he did not, 
nor ever intended to trade with any Inter- 
loper.’ 

“Mr. Nedham answered, ‘that at present 
he did not, and that ho came to gett money, 
and if any such offer should happen, he 
would not refuse it.’ 

“ Mr. Douglass answered, he did not, nor 
ever intende<l to trade with them ; but he 
said ‘what Estate he should gett here he 
would not .scruple to send it home upon any 

Interloper.’ 

“Ana having given their respective 
answers they were dismist.” — Ibid. Hak. 
Soc. i. 90-91. 

1694.—“ Whether y® souldiers lately sent 
up hath created any jealousye in y» In- 
terlop™: or their own Actions or guilt T 
know not, but they are so cautious y^ every 
2 or 3 bales y^ are nackt they immediately 
send on board.” — MS. Letter from Edwa. 
Ifern at JSugley to the Rt. Worshpii Charles 
Kwe Eso. A^omt for Affaires of the lit. 
Uoiskle. East India Comp^. in Jieiigall^ &c*. 
(9th Sept.). MS. Recom in India Office. 

1719. — “ . . . their business in the South 
Seas was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
Fre/neh interl^ers, which they did very 
effectually.” — Shelvoch's Voyage, 29. 

“I wish you would explain your- 
self ; 1 cannot imagine what reason I have 
to be afraid of any of the Company’s ships, 
or Dutch, ships, I am no interloper. — 
Rohinsm Crusoe, Pt. ii. 

1780.-^“ To Interlope [of inUr, L. be- 
tween, and loxrprtt, Du. to run, q. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com- 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce.” — BaUey*s English Diet. s.v. 

1760;— “ Bnterloop^* Terme de Com- 
merce de Mer, fort en usage parmi les 
Compagnies des Pays du Nord, comme 
VAngleterre, la Houande, Hombourg, le 
Danemark, 11 signide un vaisseau d’un 
|Narticnlier qxd pratique et fr^uente les 

’ ' ifc 


06^, et les Havres ou Ports de Mer 
6loign^, pour y faire un commerce clan- 
destin, au prejudice des Compagnies qui 
sont autoris^es elles seules k le faire dans 
ces m6mes lieux. . . . Ce mot se prononce 
comme s’il €toit €crit Eintrelopre. II est 
emprunt^ de I’Anglois, de enter qui signifie 
entrer et entreprendre, et de Looper, 
Courreur.” — Samry dejs Bnislons, Diet. Vniv. 
de Commerce, Nouv. ed., Copenhague, 8.v. 

c. 1812.— “The fault lies in the clause 
which gives the Company power to send 
home interlopers . . . and is just as 
rea.sonable as one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except a select few, 
to look at the moon.” — Letter of Dr. Carey ^ 
in William Carey, James Culross, D.D., 
1881, p. 165. 

IPECACUANHA (WILD), s. The 

garden name of a plant (Asclepias curas- 
samca, L.) naturalised in all tropical 
countries. It has nothing to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, but its root is a 
powerful emetic, whence the name^ 
The true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
India. 

IRON- WOOD. This name I Ip- 
plied to several trees in different 
parts ; e.g. to Mesua ferrea, L. (N.O. 
Clusiaceae), Hind, nagkesar; and in the 
Burmese provinces to Xylia dolahri- 
formisy Benth. 

I-SAY. The Chinese mob used to 
call the English soldiers A'says or 
Isays, from the frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
French gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy the Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners Akec I 
Akee! a tradition from the Portu- 
lese Aqui! ‘Here!’ In Java the 
rench are called by the natives Orang 
deedong, i.e. the dUes-dme peo^e. 
(See Fortum^ Two VidU to the Tea 
Countries, 1853, p, 62 ; and Notes arid 
Queries in China and Japan, ii. 176.) 

[1863.— “The Sepoys were . . . invariably 
called ‘Aohas.’ Acha or good is the con- 
stantly recurring answer of a Sepoy when 
spoken to. . . .**-^Fisher, Three lears in 
China, 146.] 

I8ELAT, s. Ratlines. A marine 
term from Port, escada (Roehtuik). 

[ISLAU, s. Infn. of Ar. salm^ *to - 
be or become safe*; the word gener- 
ally used by Mahommedans for their 
religion. 

[1616.— “ Dated in Aohen 1026 aeoordii^ 
to the rate of Slam .”— LsRerSt it. 12K 
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ri617. — “I demanded the debts . . . one 
[of the debtors] for the valew of 110 rfials] 
IS termed Slam/'— Ztfesr of E, Y(mng. from 
Jacatra, Oct* 3, 1.O. Records : O.C. 1^. 641.] 

.^TOOP, s. Oakum, A marine 
term from Port, estopa (Roehick). 


ISTUBBUL, s. This usual Hind, 
word for ‘stable' may naturally be 
imagined to be a corruption of the 
En^ish word. But it is really Ar. 

though that no doubt came in 
ciH times from the Latin stahulum 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 


ITZEBOO, s, A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. Itsi-bUy 
*one drachm.' [The N.E.D. gives 
itSBy itchey ‘one,' oUy ‘di^dsion, part, 
quarter']. Present value about Is. 
Marsden says: ‘^Itzebo, a small gold 

I )iece of oblong form, being 0*6 inch 
on^y and 0*3 broad. Two specimens 
weighed 2 dwt. 3 grs. only ” (Numism. 
Orfwft, 814-5). ^e GoMs Diary y i. 
1 76, ii. 77. [The coin does not appear 
in the last currency list ; see Chamber- 
laiuy Things JapanesCy 3rd ed. 99.] 

[1616. — “ IchlbOB.'* (See under KO- 

BANG.) 

[1859.— “We found the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining specimens of the currency of 
the country, and 1 came away at last the 
possessor of a solitary Itzibu. These are 
^ther gold or silver : the gold Itzibu 
1$ h small oblong piece of money, intrinsic 
<!ally worth about seven and sixpence. The 
intrinsic value of the gold half -itzibu, which 
is not too large to convert into a shirt-stud, 
i» about one and tenpence.”— L. OlipJuini, 

, Jitaarr, ofMissiony ii. 232.] 

IZAM HALUOO, n.p. We often 
find this form in Correa, instead of 
Khsanutltico (q.v.). 

a 


j 


JACK, 8. Short for Jack-Sepoy ; 
in former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 


1868.,- 

JadEs,”- 


. h« dionld be lending the 

■OaJcfiM, U. 80. 


. JACK, a The tree called by 
bottoists Artomrptw wttgHfaUa, L. lil., 


and its fruit. The name, says Drury, 
is “a corruption of the ^kt. word 
TckackkOy which means the fruit of 
the tree ” ( Useful PlantSy p. 55). There 
is, however, no such Skt. word ; 
the Skt. names are Kantakuy Phaloy 
FanasUy and Phalam. [But the Mal- 
ayal. chdkka is from the Skt. ckakrdy 
‘ round.'] Rheede rightly gives TsjaJca 
Uhdkka) as the Malayalam name, and 
from this no doubt the Portuguese 
took jaca and handed it on to us. 
“They call it,” says Garcia Orta, “in 
MalavaryacfWf, in Canarese and Guzerati 
panas*^ (f. 111). “The Tamil form is 
sdkkei, the meaning of wliich, as may 
be adduced from various uses to which 
the word is put in Tamil, is ‘ the fruit 
abounding in rind and refuse.^' 
{Letter from Bp. Caldwell.) % 

We can hardly doubt that this is 
the fruit of which Pliny writes : 
“Major alia porno et siiavitate prae- 
cellentior ; quo sapientiores Indorum 
vivunt. (Folium alas avium imitAtur 
longitudine irium cubitorum, latitii- 
dine duum). Fructum e cortice mittif 
admtralnlem> sued dulcedine ; ut uno 
quaternos satiet. Arbor i nomen vahxey 
porno arienae; plurima est in Syaracis, 
expeditionuin Alexandri termino. Est 
et alia similis huic ; dulcior porno ; sed 
intcraneorum valetudini infesta '' {Hist. 
Nat. xii. 12). Thus rendered, not too 
faithfully, by Philemon Holland : 
“Another tree there is in India, 
greater yet than the former ; bearing 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid; and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live. The leaf resembieth 
birds' wings, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it putteth forth at the bark, 
having within it a wonderfull pleasant 
juice : insomuch as one of them is 
sufficient to give four men a competent 
and full refection. The tree*s name 
is Pahy and the fruit is called Ariena. 
Great plenty of them is in the country 
of the Syaraci, the utmost limit of 
Alexander the Great his expeditions 
and voyaces. And yet the,re is another 
tree muen like to this, and beateth a 
fruit more delectable that this 
albeit the ^ts in a man's belly it 
wringeth and breeds the bbtidie 
(i. 361). 

Strange to say, the fruit thus 4e* 
scribed has been generally idehtifie^ 
with the plantain : so generally thail^: 
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(we presume) the Linnaean name of 
the plantain Mv>m mpimtumj was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passa^. (It was, I find, the 
excellent Rumphius who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
arima with the plantain). Lassen, at 
first hesitatingly (i. 262), and then 
more positively' (ii. 678), adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks ariena in the 
Skt. vdram. The shrewder Gilde- 
meister does the like, for he, sans 
ph/rme^ uses arieme as Latin for 
plantains.^ Ritter, too, accents it, 
and is not staggered even by tne uno 
quaternoB aatieL Humboldt, (pioth he, 
often saw Indians make their nuial 
with a very little manioc and three 
ba^nas of the big kind (Platano-artm), 
Stl^less sufficed the Indian Brahmins 
(mpienteB\ when one fruit was enough 
for four of them (v. 876, 877). Bless 
the venerable Prince of Geographers ! 
Would one Kartoffel, even “of tae big 
kind,” make a dinner for four 0(*rman 
Professors? Just as little would one 
plantain suffice four Indian Sajges. 

The words whicli we have italicised 
in the paastige from Pliny are quite 
enough to snow that the jack is in- 
tended ; the fruit growing e cortice {i.e. 
piercing the bark of the stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as re- 
gards its being the fruit of the siige^ 
we may observe that the jack fruit 
is at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life. But that Pliny, after 
his manner, has jumbled things, is 
also manife-st. The first two clauses 
of his description {Major &c. ; 
FoUtm alas, &c,) are found in Theo- 
phrastus, but apply to tioo different trees. 
Hence we get nd of the puzzle about 
the big leaves, which led scholars 
astray after plantains, and originated 
Mum sa/pientwn. And it is clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
caused dysentery in the Macedonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny has 
roUw three plants into one. Here are 
the passages of Theophrastus 

“ (1) And there is another tree whioh is 
both itiella tree of great eisse, and produces 
, a fruit that 4 wonderfully big and sweet. 
This Is Mid for food by fitie Indian Sages, 
who WM oe clothes. (!g) And there is yef 
/ AMM has the leal of a very long 

/ mjak and iMmthlltig the wings of birds, 
ana this ^ey set upon helmets ; the length 
’'***.. * . . . 


is about two cubits. ... (3) There is 
another tree the fruit of which is long, and 
not straight but crooked, and sweet to the 
taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery (“"AWo ri i<mv oiJ 6 xapvos 
fjMKpbs Kal oUk eiddi dXXd c'lroXtdr, 4rdt6» . 
fievos 6k y\vKts, Opros kv rrf KoCKlq. brfyiwv 
TTOiei Koi dvffcprkpiav . . ,”) wherefore 
Alexander published a general order against 
eating it.” — {Hist. Plant, iv. 4-5). 

^ It is plain that Pliny and Theo- 
phrastus were using the same authority, 
luit neither copying the whole of what 
he found in it. 

The second tree, who.se leaves were 
like birds’ wings and were used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify. 
Tlie first was, wdien we combine the 
additional characters quoted by Pliny 
but omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the yac/p; the third was, w’e suspect, 
the mango (ci.v.). The terms long ana 
crooked would, perhaps, answer better 
U) the plantain, but hardly the un- 
wholesome ettect. As regards the wm 
quaiernoB satiety compare Friar Jordafiu^ 
below, on the jack : “ Siifficiet circiter 
pro (piiuque ])er8onis.” Indeed the 
whole of the. Friar’s account is worth 
comparing wdth Pliny’s. Pliny says 
that it took four men (o a joefc, 
Jordanus says five. *But an English- 
man who had a plantation in Central 
Java told one of the present writers 
that he once cut a jeoik on his ground 
which took three men — not to iat— 
but to carry ! 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say anything to the 
pur])ORe, because we do not know to 
which of tlie three trees jumbled to- 
gether the names really applied. If 
paia really applied to theyocA:, possibly 
it may be the Skt. p/ia/asa, or panoBa. 
Or it may be merely ffhala^ ‘ a fruit,* 
and the passage would then l^e a 
comical illustration of the persistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking the 
question, ‘What on earth is that?* as 
he well might on his first sight of a 
ja^fe-tree with its fruit, wotila at the 
present day almost certainly receive 
for answer: ^Plial hai kfiuddwani 
* It is a fruit, my lord ! ’ Ariena looks 
like hiranya^ ‘golden,* which mi^M 
be an epithet of the jack^ but we, 
find no such Specific applieatioix of 
the word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and PUi^i 
the oldest foreign description the 
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jcich that we find is that by Hwen 
T*sang, who met with it in Bengal : 

0 . A.D. 660.—“ Although the fruit of the 
pan-wa-so (pamsa) is ^thered in great 
Quantities, it is held in high esteem. These 
iniits are as big as a pumpkin ; when ripe 
they are of a reddish yellow. Split in two 
they disclose inside a quantity of little fruits 
as big as crane’s eggs ; and when these are 
broken there exudes a juice of reddish-yellow 
colour and delicious flavour, hiometimes the^ 
fruit hangs on the branches, as with other 
trees ; but sometimes it grows from the 
roots, like tho fo-iing {Radix which 

is found under the ground.”— /w/iVa, iii. 75. 

c. 1328. — “There are some trees that bear 
a very big fmit called chaqui ; and the fruit 
is of such size that one is enough for about 
five persons. There is another tree that has 
a fruit like that just named, and it is called 
Blofjfui [a corruption of Malayal. mrikka^ 

‘ superior fruit ’ J quite as big and as sweet, 
but not of the same species. These fruits 
never grow upon the twigs, for these are not 
able to bear their weight, but only from the 
main branches, and even from the trunk of 
the tree itself, down to the very roots.” — 
Fii*iar Jordanus^ 13-14. 

A unique MS. of the travels of Friar 
Odoric, in the Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains the following curious 
passage : — 

c. 1330. — “And there bo also trees which 
produce fruits so bijf that two will bo a load 
for a strong man. And when they are eaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth ; 
they are of a fragrant odour and very 
savoury ; the fruit is called chdm&S'u' The 
name is probably corrupt (perhaps chacassi ?). 
But the passage about oiling the hands and 
Ups is aptly elucidated by the description 
in Baber’s Memoirs (see belowb a descrip- 
tion matchless in its way, and which falls 
off sadly in the new translation by M. 
Pavet de Courteille, which quite omits the 
haggises.” 

0 . 1335. — “The Shald and Barkl. This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great age. Their leaves are like those 
of the walnut, and the fruit grows direct 
out of the stem of the tree. The fruits 
borne nearest to the ground are the barki; 
they are sweeter and better-flavoured than 
the Shald . . etc. (much to the same 
effect as^before ). — lln BatuUit iii. 127 ; see 
also iv. 228. 

c. 1360, — “ There is again another wonder- 
ful tree called Chake-.San^)i:e, as big as an 
oak. Its fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from the branches, and is something 
marvellous to see, being as big as a great 
lamb, or a child of three years old. It has 
a hard rind like that of our pine-cones, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet ; 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
with the sweetness of honey, and of the best 
melon ; and this also contains some 
600 chestnuts like flAttmr, which are 


coital eating when roasted,” — Jokm de* 
Marignoll% in Ac., 868. 

c. 1440. — “There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which bears a fruit 
resembling a pine-cone, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it ; the rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the finger. Inside there are some 260 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and contained in separate membranes. 
These have each a kernel within, of a windy 
quality, of the consistence and taste of 
chestnuts, and which are roasted like chest- 
nuts, And when cast among embers (to 
roast), unless you make a cut in them they 
will explode and jump out, llie outer rind 
of the fruit is given to cattle. Sometimes 
the fruit is also found growing from the 
roots of the tree underground, and these 
fruits excel the others in flavour, wherefore 
they are sent as presents to kings and petty 
princes. Those (moreover) have no kernels 
inside them. The tree itself resembli^ a 
largo fig-tree, and the leaves are cut into 
fingers like the hand. The wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed for many uses. 
The name of the tree is Cachi” (i.r. facAi 
or Tzacchi).— Nicolo de* Conti. 

The description of the leaves . , . ^^foliix 
damodum. piuwi internm**-~is the only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded the Jack with 
its congener the bread -fmit {ArU>earpfUs 
indsa or incisi folia). Wo have translated 
from Poggio’s Latin, as the version by Mr, 
Winter Jones in India in the XV ih Centurg 
is far from accurate. 

1530, — “Another is the kadhil. This has 
a very l:)ad look and flavour (odour ?). It 
looks like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stones like a filbert. 

. . . The fruit is very adhesive, and on 
account of this adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths with oil before eating them. 
They grow not only from the branches and 
trunk, but from its root. You would say 
that tb6 tree was all hung rou^ with 
haggises ! ” — Lexjd^n and Kr$kine*$ Baber, 
326. Hero kadhil represents the Hind, 
name kathal. The practice of oiling the 
lips on account of the “adhesive quality” 
(or as modern mortals would call it, ‘ sticki- 
ness ’) of the jack, is still usual among natives, 
and is the cau.so of a proverb on premature 
precautions : Gdclih meii Katkalt hordh mh 
id! “You have oiled your lips while the 
jack still hangs on the tree 1^’ We may 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the Gai^etic districts rendered 
by the natives as Kaffml paJehd! KaJ^hal 
jkhkdl i.e. “Jack’s ri^,” tne bird appear- 
ing at that season. 

[1647.—“ I consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetuity . . . one palm grove 
and an area for planting certain mango trees 
and jack trees (manguelras e Ja^neiiai) 
situate in the vill^e of Oalan^te. ...” 
•^Archiv. Port. Orient., faso. 6, So. 88.| 

0 , 1600.—“ In Sircar Hajypoor tjWc 
plenty of the fruits eallra Kemul and 
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Budhdj some of the first are so Jarge as 
to be too heavy for one man to carry.” — 
Gladwm*i Ayeen^ ii. 25. In Blochmann^s ed. 
of the Persian text he reads harhalj [and so 
in Jarrett’s trans. (ii. 152),] which is a Hind, 
name for the Artocarpus Lahoocka of Roxb. 

1668. **ii. What fruit is that which is 

as big as the largest (coco) nuts ? 

** 0, You just now ate the ckestiiuta from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall eat 
the envelopes of these . . . 

‘‘-ft. They taste like a melon; but not 
so good as the better melons. 

“0. True. And owing to their viscous 
nature they are ill to digest ; or say rather 
they are not digested at all, and often issue 
from the body quite unchanged. 1 don’t 
much use them. They are called in Malavar 
jacaa ; in Canarin and Guzerati }mnds, . . . 
The tree is a great and tall one ; and the 
fruits grow from the wood of the stem, right 
up tb it, and not on the branches like other 
fruits .” — Garciity f. 111. 

[1598. — “ A certain fruit that in Malabar 
is called iaca, in (.anara and Ousurate 
Panar and Pmutsa, by the Arabians PaiuiXy 
by the Persians Famix.'* — Linschoten^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. 20. 

[c. 1610.— “The Jaques is a tree of the 
height of a chestnut .” — Pyrard de Laval ^ 
Hak. Soc. ii. 366. 

[1623.— “We had Ziacche, a fruit very 
rare at this time.”—/*, della Valley Hak. 
ii. 264.] 

1673. — “ Without the town (Madras) grows 
their Rice . . . Jawks, a Coat of Armour 
over it, like an Hedg-hog’s, guards its 
weighty Fruit.”— jPVyrr, 40. 

1810. — “The jack-wood ... at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of as fine 
a grain .” — Maria Graham^ 101. 

1878. — “The monstrous lack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine of 
tastes And smells.” — Ph, Rohinsmif In My 
Indian Garden, 49-50. 

It will be ob.served that the older 
authorities mention two varieties of 
the fruit by the names of shakl and 
harH^ or moailications of these, dilferent 
kinds according to Jordanus, only from 
different parts of the tree according to 
Ibn Batuta. P. Vincenzo Maria (1672) 
also distinguishes two kinds, one of 
which he calls Oiacha Barca, the other 
Oiaoha papa or ^irasoU. And Kheede, 
the great authority on Malabar plants, 
says (iii. 19) : 

*‘Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
than 86 varieties, distinguished by the 
quality bf their fruit, but all may be reduced 
to two kindt ; the fruit of one kind distin- 
guiahed by plump and succulent pulp of 
delioioua honey fiavoui*, being the varaha; 
that of the other, filled with softer and more 


flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being the 

Tsjampa,*' 

More modern writers seem to have 
less perception in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fully and sympathetically into native 
tastes. Drury says, however, “There 
are several varieties, but what is called 
the Honey-jack is by far the sweetest 
and best.” 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ludovicus Roman us, in 
his fifth Booke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navigaciouns, and Christemherus a 
Costa in his cap. of Iaca, and (Sracia al> 
Horto, in the Second Booke and fourth 
Chayiter,” saith the learned Paludanus 
. . . And if til ere be anybody so im- 
re^isonable, so say we too — by all means 
let him do so ! [A part of "this article 
is derived from the notes to Jordanus 
by one of the present writers. We may 
also add, in aid of such further investi- 
gation, that Paludanus is the Latinised 
name of v.d. Broecke, the commentator 
on Linschoten. “ Ludovicus Roman us ** 
i.s our old friend Varthema, and “Gracia 
ah Horto ” is Garcia De Orta.] 

JACKAL, s. The Ganis aurmts, L., 
seldom seen in the daytime, unless it be 
fighting with the vultures for carrion, 
but in shrieking multitudes, or rather 
what .seem multitudes from the noise 
they make, entering the precincts of 
vilbiges, towns, of Calcutta iteelf, after 
dark, and startling the newcomer with 
their hideous yells. Our word is not 
apparently Anglo-Indian, being taken 
from the Turkish chakdl. But the 
Pers. shaghdl is close, and Skt. mgdla, 

‘ the liowler,* is probably the first form. 
The common Hind, word is mdar, [‘the 
greedy one,’ Skt. gridh]. The jackal 
takes the place of the fox as the object 
of hunting ‘ meets ’ in India ; the in- 
digenous fox being too small for sport. 

1554. — “Non prooul inde audio magnum 
olamorem et velut hominum irridentium in- 
sultantiunu|uo voces. Interrogo quid sit; 
. . . narrant mihi ululatum esse bestiarum, 
qiias Turcae CiacalfiS vooant, . . 

Kpist. i. p. 78'. 

X615.— “The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goates and sheepe for foare of Ia.obal8 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), whereof 
an infinite number do lurke in the obsoui^ 
vaults.”— iShm/ys, MelaHon, &c., 205. 

1616.—“. . . those jackaUs seem to be 
wild Boggs, who in gr^t companies run 
up and down In the silent night, muoh 
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disquieting the peace thereof, by their most 
hideous noyse.’—T’crry, ed. 1665, p. 371. i 

1653. — ** Le BChekal est vn espbce de chien 
sauvage, lequel demeure tout le jour en 
terre, et sort la nuit criant trois ou quatro 
fois k certfiines heures .” — JJe la BoitUaye-ie- 
Oouzy ed. 1657, p. 254, i 

1672; — “ There is yet another kind of I 
beast which they calf Jackhalz : they are 
horribly greedy of man's flesh, so the in- 
habitants beset the graves of their dead 
with heavy stones .” — JSaldaeus (Germ, ed.), 
422. 

1673. — “An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox ).” — Fryevy 53. 

1681. — “ For here are many Jackalls, 
which catch their Henes, some Tigris that 
destroy their Cattle ; but the greatest of all 
is the King ; whose endeavour is to keep 
them poor and in want.” — Knox, Ceyloiiy 87. 
On p. 20 he writes Jcuvlii. 

1711. — ** Jackcalls are remarkable for 
Howling in the Night ; one alone making 
as much noise as three or four Cur Dogs, 
and in different Notes, as if there were 
lialf a Dozen of them got together.”— 
Lockyevy 382. 

1810. — Colebrooke [Essaysy ii. 109, [LifCy 
155]) spells shakal. But Jnckal was already 
English. 

c. 1816.- 

“ The jackaTs troop, in gather’d cry. 

Bayed from afar, complainingly.” 

Siege of Corinthy xxxiii. 

1880.— “The mention of Jackal-hunting 
in one of the letters (of I-iord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gun-fire.” — Sat. Rev. Fob. 14. 

JACK-SNIPE of English sportsmen 
is GcUlinago gallinulay Linn., smaller 
than the common snipe, G. scolopacinusy 
Bonap. 

JACKASS COPAL. This is a 
«^rade name, and is a capital specimen 
of Hobson- Jobson. It is, according to 
Sir K. Burton, [Zanzibar^ i. 357], a cor- 
ruption of cimkdzi. There are three 
qualities of copal in the Zanzibar 
market. 1. Samarusi rrCtiy or ‘Tree 
Copal/ gathered directly from the tree 
which exudes it (Trachylobium Mossam- 
hiemse). 2. Chakdzi or chahazziy dug 
from the soil, but seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1. 
3. The genuine Sandarusi, or true Copal 
(the AmrnA of the English market), 
which is also fossil, but of ancient 
production, and bears more than twice 
the price of 1 and 2 (see Sir J. Kirk in 
J. Linn. Soc. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of (heimd we have no 
authentic information. But consider- 


ing that a pitch made of copal and oil 
is used in Kutch, and that the cheaper 
copal would naturally be used for such 
a purpose, we may suggest as probable 
that the word is a corr. of jafidziy and 
= ‘ sktp-copal.* 

JACQUETE, Town and (Dape, n.p. 
The name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme west 
horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, where 
stands the temple of Dwarka (q.v.). 
Also apidied by the Portuguese to the 
Gulf of Cutch. (See ipiotation from 
Camoens under DIUL-SIND.) The last 
important map which gi\'es this name, 
so far as we are aware, is Aaron Arrow- 
smith’s great Map of India, 1816, in 
which Dwarka ai)pears under the name 
of Juggut. 

1525.— (Melequyaz) “holds the revenue of 
Crystiui, which is in a town called Zaguete 
where there is a place of Pilgrimage of 
gentoos which is called Cryma. . . — 

Lembnih^a das Cotmis da Lidia y 35. 

1553. — “ From the Diul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaquete, which is the site of one of 
the princi})al temples of that heathenism, 
with a noble town, to our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues .” — RarroSy 
I. ix. 1. 

1.555. — “ Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height wo arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea-weeds .” — Sidi 'AH, p. 77. 

[1563. — “Passed the point of Jacquette, 
where is that famous temple of the Resbutos 
(see RAJPOOT).” — Jlarros, IV. iv. 4.] 

1726. — In Valentyn's map we find Jaquete 
marked as a town (at the west point of 
Kathiawar) and EnceadaJa Jaquete, for the 
Gulf of Cutch. 

1727. — “The next sea-port town to Baety 
is Jigat. It stands on a Point of low Land, 
called Cape Jigat. The City makes a good 
Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 high 
Steeples.” — A. llamiltony i. 135 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1813. — “ Jigat Point ... on it is a 
I pagoda; the place where it stands was 
formerly called Jigat Morey but now by the 
Hindoos Loremr {i.e. Dwarka, q.v,). At a 
distance the pagoda has very much the 
appearance of a ship under sail. . . . Great 
numbers of pilgrims from the interior visit 
Jigat pagoda. . . .''—Milburny i, 150. 

1841.— “Jigat Point called also Dwarka, 
from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coast.” — Uorsburgh, Directory, 6th 
ed., i. 480. 

JADE, s. The well-known mineral, 
so much prized in China, and so 
wonderfully wrought, in that and 
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other Asiatic countries ; the yashm of 
the Persians ; nephrite of mineralo- 
gists. 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of a good deal of contro- 
versy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada-tdshy the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac- 
cording to P. Hyakinth, quoted in a 
note with which we were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, 
a hezoar (q.v.). 

Major Raverty, in his translation of 
the fahahlt-i-Nddrl^ in a ]>assiige re- 
ferring to the regions of Tnkharistan 
and Baniian, lias the following : “ That 
tract of country has also been famed 
and celebrated, to the uttermost parts 
of the countries of the world, for its 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, bejadali [jade], and other 
[precious] things” (p. 421). On he- 
jddnh his note runs : The name of 
a gem, by some siiid to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sapphire ; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interpretation seems 
however chiefly, if not altogether, sug- 
gested by the name ; whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of hejada^ as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade rarely is. And Prof. Max 
Muller, in an interesting letter to the 
Times, dated Jan. 10, 1880, states that 
the name jad^i was not known in 
Europe till after the discovery of 
America, and that the jade brought 
from America was called by the 
Spaifiards piedm de ijada, because it 
was supposed to cure pain in the 
groin (Sp. ijada ) ; for like reasons to 
which it w'tis called lapis nephriticus, 
whence nephrite (see Bailey, below). 
Skeat, s.v. says : “ It is of unknown 
origin ; but probably Oriental. Prof. 
Cowell finds yedd a material out of 
which ornaments are made, in the 
IHvydvaddna; but it does not seem 
to be Sanskrit.” Prof. Milller’s ety- 
mology seems incontrovertible ; but 
the present work has afforded various 
examples of curious etymological co- 
incidences of this kina. [Prof. Max 
Mtiller's etymology is now accepted by 
the N.E.D. and by Prof. Skeat in the 
new edition of his Concise Diet. The 
latter adds that ijada is connected with 
the Latin ilia.} 


[1595. — “ A kinde of greene stones, which 
the Spaniards call Piedras hijadas, and we 
vse for spleene atones.*’ -^Raleigh, Discov. 
Guiana, 24 (quoted in iV.i?./).).] 

1730. — ‘^Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on the colour of Olive, esteemed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Turks and 
Poles, who adorn their fine Sabres with it ; 
and said to be a preservative against the 
nephritick Colick.*' — Bailey’s Eng, Dkt. s.v. 

JADOO, s. Hind, from Pers.jadw, 
Ski. ydta; conjuring, magic, hocus- 
pocus. 

[1826. — “‘Pray, sir,’ said the barber, ‘is 
that Sanscrit, or what language ? ’ ‘ May bo 

it is jadoo,’ 1 replied, in a solemn and deep 
voice.” — Paiulurang Hart, ed. 1873, i. 127.] 

JADOOGUB, s. Properly Hind. 
jddughar, ‘ conjuring -house ’ (see the 
last). The term commonly applied by 
natives to a Freemasons^ Loage, when 
there is one, at an English station. 
On the Bombay side it is also called 
kihaitdn khdna (see Burton’s Sind Re- 
visited), a name consonant to the ideas 
of an Italian priest who intimated to 
om* of the present writers that he had 
heard the raising of the devil was 
jmictised at Masonic meetings, and 
asked liis friend’s opinion as to the 
fact. In S. India the Lodge is called 
Talai- vHta- Kovil, ‘ Cut - head Temple,’ 
because part of the rite of initiation is 

S osed to consist in the candidate’s 
being cut off and put on again. 

JAFNA, JAFNAPATAM, n.p. 

The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and ca]utal of the Tamil kings on the 
singular peninsula which forms the 
uortliernmost jmrt of Ceylon. The 
real name is, according to Emerson 
Tenneiit, Yalyannan, and it is on tlife* 
whole probable that this name is identi- 
cal witli the Galiha (Prom.) of Ptolemy. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the Tamil 
name as Ydzhppdnam, from ya%h-p>dnan, 
‘a lute-i>layer ’ ; “called after a blind 
minstrel ol that name from the Chola 
country, wlio by permission of the 
Singhalese king obtained possession of 
Jaffna, then uninhabited, and intro- 
duced tliere a colony of the Tamul 
people.”] 

1663.—“. . . the Kingdom Triquinamal^, 
which at the upper end of its coast adjoins 
another called Jafanapatam, which stands 
at the northern part of the island.” — Barros, 
HI. ii. cap. i. 

c, 1566. — In Cesare de’ Federioi it is written 
Qianifaupatan.— Rarausio, iii. B9(h* 
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[JAPFBY, s. A screen or lattice- 
work, made generally of bamboo, used 
for various purposes, such as a fence, a 
support for climbing plants, &c. The 
oramary Pers. ja^farl is derived from 
a person of the name of Ja^far; but 
Mr. Platts suggests that in the sense 
under consideration it may be a corr. 
of Ar. zafiraty zafivy ‘a braided lock.’ 

[1832. — “ Of vines, the branches must 
also be equally spread over the jaflfry, so 
that light and heat may have access to 
the whole.” — Trans. AgrL llori. ^oc. Ind. 
ii. 202.] 

JAGGEEY, s. Coarse brown (or 
almost ])lack) sugar, made from the 
sap of various palms. The wild date 
tree {Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb.), Hind. 
khajuTy is that which chiefly supplies 
palm-sugar in Guzerat and Coroman- 
del, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the palmyra, the caryota, and the coco- 
palm all give it ; the first as the staple 
of Tinnevelly and northern Ceylon ; 
the second chiefly in southern Ceylon, 
where it is known to Europeans as the 
Ja»gge^ Palm {kitfil of natives) ; the 
third is much drawn for toddy Ol-v-) 
in the coast districts of Western India, 
and this is occasionally boiled for sugar. 
Jaggery is usually made in the form of 
small roimd cakes. Great quantities 
are produced in Tinnevelly, where the 
cakes \ised to pass as a kind of currency 
(as cakes of salt used to pass in parts 
of Africa, and in Western China), and 
do even yet to some small extent. In 
Bombay all rough unrefined sugar-stuff 
is known by this name ; and it is the 
title under which all kinds of half- 
prepared sugar is classified in the tariff 
iMof the Railways there. The word 
jaggery is only another form of sugar 
(q.v.), being like it a corr. of the Skt. 
sarkardy Konkani sakkardy [Malayal. 
chakkardy whence it passed into Port. 
jagarOy jagra]. 

1516.— “Sugar of palms, which they call 
xagara.”— RarJojct, 59. 

1553. — Exports from the Maldives “also 
of fish-oil, coco-nuts, and jigaxa, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar.” 
—BarroSy Dec. HI. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1561.— “ Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees .” — Correay LendaSy i. 2, 592. 

1563,— “And after they have drawn this 
pot' of fttra, if the tree gives much they 
draw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or fire, and this they 
call jagra.”— Ofarcia, f. 67. 


c. 1567.— “There come every yeere from 
Cochin and from Cananor tonne or fifteeno 
great Shippes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Giagra .” — Caesar Frederikey 
in Rakl. ii. 344, 

1598.* — “Of the aforesaid sura they like- 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra ; 
they seeth the water, and sot it in the sun, 
whereof it becometh sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour.” 
— Linsdioteny 102 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 49]. 

1616. — “Some small quantity of wine, but 
not common, is made among them ; they 
call it Raak (see ARRACK), distilled from 
Sugar, and a spicy rindo of a tree called 
Jagra.” — Terri/, ed. 1665, p. 365. 

1727. — “The Produce of the Samorin’s 
Country is . . . Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 
produceth Jaggery, a kind of sugar, and 
Copera (see COPRAH), or the kernels of the 
Nut dried.”— ^1. Ilaviilton, i. 306 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 308]. 

c. 17.50-60. — “Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted from it” (coco-palm). — Qrose, i. 47. 

1807. — “The Tarior fermented juice, and 
the Jagory or inspissated juice of the Pal- 
mira tree . . . are in this country more 
esteemed than those of the wild date, which 
is contrary to the opinion of the Bengalese.” 
— F. Biu'hamn, M/fsore, &c., i. 5. 

1860, — “ In this state it is sold as jaggery 
in the bazaars, at about three farthings per 
pound.” — TennetU's Ceylon, iii. ,524. 

JAGHEER, JAGHIRE, s. Pers. 
jagiVy lit. ‘ place-holding.’ A hereditary 
assignment of land and of its rent as 
annuity. 

[c. 1590. — Farmdn-l-zah'ds are issued for 
. . . appointments to jagirs, without 
military service.” — .Il/i, i. 261. 

[1617. — “ Heo quittes diuers small Jiggers 
to the King.”— iSVr T. Roe, Hak. Boc. ii. 449.] 

c. 1666. — “. . . Not to speak of what 
they finger out of the Pay of every Horse- 
man, and of the number of the Horses ; 
which certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghirs, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions.” — Bernier. E.T. 66 ; [ed. Oonsiahle, 
213]. 

1673.—“ It (Surat) has for its Mainten- 
ance the Income of six Villages ; over 
which the Governor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another.” — Fryer, 120. 

„ “ Jageah, an Annuity.”— /ftwif. Index, 
vi. 

1768. — “ I say, Madam, I know nothing of 
books; and yet I believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a jaghire, 
I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them.” — Mr. Lofty, in The 
Good-Natured Man, Act ii. 
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1778. — “Should it be more agreeable to 
the parties, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 

a jagghire. 


A Jagghire? 

Thomas. — The term is Indian, and 
means an annual Income.” — Footer The 
Nahob^ i. 1. 

We believe the traditional stage pro- 
nunciation in those passages is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Quag : 

and this is also the pronunciation given in 
some dictionaries. 


1778. — “ . . . Jaghires, which were always 
rents arising from lands.” — ed. 1803, 
ii. 52. 


1809. — “He was nominally in possession of 
a larger jaghire.” — hd. Vafeatia, i. ^01. 

A territory adjoining Fort St. George 
the Jaghire, or the 
and is often so men- 
'.he 18th century. This 
territory, granted to the Company by the 
Nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1763, nearly 
answers to the former Collectorate of Ohen- 
galput and present Collectorate of Madras. 


was long known as 
Gonijxmi/a Jag’hire, 
tioned in histories of t 


[In the following the reference Is to 
the Jirgah or tribal council of the 
Pathan tribes on the N.W. frontier. 

flOGO. — “No doubt upon the occasion of 
Lord Curzon’s introduction to the Waziris 
and the Mohmunds, ho will inform their 
Jagirs that he has long since written a 
book about them.” — Contemporary Hee. 
Aug. p. 282. J 


JAGHEERDAR, s. P.-H. jdgir-^ 
dnr^ the holder of a jagheer. 

[18f3. — “. . . in the Mahratta empire the 
principal Jaghiredars, or nobles, appear in 
the field. . . .” — Forbe,^, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 328.] 

1826.— “The Resident, many officers, 
men of rank . . . jagheerdars, Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my fafher ,” — Pandurang Jfari, 389 ; [ed. 
1873, ii. 259]. 

1883. — “The Sikhs administered the 
country by means of jagheerdars, and 
paid them by their jagheers : the English 
administered it by highly paid British 
officers, at the same time that they en- 
deavoured to lower the land-tax, and to 
introduce grand material reforms.” — 
Bosworth Smithy L. of Ld, LawreiuBy i. 378. 


JAIL-KHANA, s. A hybrid word 
for ‘a gaol,’ commonly used in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

JAIN, s. and adj. The non-Brah- 
manical sect so called ; believed to 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. There are a 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in some 


parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they appear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen- 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various parts of Central and Northern 
India and Behar. The Jains are gener- 
ally merchants, and some have been 
men of enormous wealth (see Cole- 
hrookds Essay Sy i. 378 seqq. ; [Lassen, in 
Ind. Antiq. ii. 193 seqq.y 258 seqq.]). The 
name is Skt. jaina, meaning a follower 
of jina. The latter word is a title 
apjdied to certain saints worshipped 
by the sect in the place of gods ; it is 
also a name of the Budcllias. An 
older name for the followers of the 
.sect appears to have been Nirgranthay 
‘without bond,’ properly the title of 
Jain ascetics only (otherwise Yatis)^ 
[and in ])articular of the Digambara 
or ‘ sky-clad,’ naked branch]. (Burnell, 
S. Indian Palaeography, p. 47, note.) 

[c. 1.590. — “Jaina. The founder of this 
wonderful system was Jina, also called 
Arhat, or Arhant.” — Ain, ed. Jarrett, iii. 188.] 

JAXjEEBOTE, s. Jdhhot. A 
marine (Corruption of jolly-boat (Roe- 
buck). (See GALLEVAT.) 

JAM, s. Jam. 

a. A title borne by certain chiefs in 
Kntch, in Kathiawar, and on the 
lower Indus. The derivation is very 
obscure (.see Elliot, i. 495). The title 
is probably Biluch originally. There 
are several Jams in Lower Sind and 
its borders, and notably the Jdm of 
Las Bela State, a well-known depend- 
ency of Kelat, bordering the sea. [Mr. 
Long worth Dames writes : “ I do not 
think the word is of Balochi origin, 
although it is certainly made use of 
in the Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindhi as the natives do, refer- 
ring to the tribes of the Indus valley 
witnout regard to the modern bound- 
aries of the province of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Baloches, but by indigenous tribes 
of Rajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
all Musulmans. The Jam of Las Bela 
belongs to a tribe of this nature known 
as the Jamhat. In the Dera Ghazi 
Khiln District it is used by certain 
local notables of this class, none of 
them Baloches. The principal tribe 
there itsing it is the Udhana. It 
is also an honorific title among the 
Mochis of Dera Ghazi Khan town.”] 
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[c. 1690. — “On the Gujarat side towards 
the south is a Zamind4r of note whom they 
call J4m. . . — AlUy ed. Jarrett^ ii. 250. 

[1843. — See under BAWK.] 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. saw, pi. 
aziodm. It occurs in the form geme 
in a quotation of 1614 under JASK. 
It is repeatedly used in the Mohit of 
Sidi *Ali, published in the J. As. Soc. 
Bengal, It would appear from J. Prin- 
sep’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways. Thus Baron J. 
Hammer writes to Prinsep : “ Con- 
cerning the measure of azwdm the first 
section of the Hid. chapter explains 
as follows ; ‘ The zdm is either the 
practical one or the rhetorical 

{ietildhl — but this the acute Prinsep 
suggests should be astarldbi, ‘pertain- 
ing to the divisions of the astrolabe ’). 
The practical is one of the 8 parts into 
which day and night are divided ; the 
rhetorical (but read the adrolabic) is 
the 8th part of an inch (isdha) in the 
ascension and descension of the stars ; 
. . . an exjjlanation which helps me 
not a bit to understand the true 
measure of a 2 dw, in the reckoning of 
a ship^s course.” Prinsep then eluci- 
dates this : The zdm in practical par- 
lance is said to be the 8tii part of day 
and night ; it is in fact a nautical 
watch or Hindu vahar (see PUHUR). 
Again, it is the 8th part of the ordinary 
inch, like the yaw or barleycorn of the 
Hindus (the 8th part of an amjul or 
digit), of which yaw, zdrrh is possibly a 
corruption. Again, the isidha or inch, 
and the zdm or I of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instru- 
ments of the Arab navigators ; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
Sidi ’All’s book that the isdha ’ was very 
nearly equal to 96' and the :jaw to 12'. 
Prinsep had also found on enquiry 
among Arab mariners, that the term 
zam was still well known to nautical 
people as i of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation ; it was also 
stated to be still applied to terrestrial 
measurements (see J,A,S.B. v. 642-3). 

1013.— “J’ai d^jk parl4 de S^rira (read 
SarhcaxC) qui est situde k TextreniitlS de 
lllo de lAmeri, k cent-vingt zdini de Kala.” 
— AjWih^UHvndf ed. Van der LUh et Marcel 
Devky 176. 

„ “Un marin m’a rapports qu'il 
avail fait la travers^e de S^rira [Sarhaza) k 
la Chine dans nn Sanibouq (see SAMBOOK). 
‘Kous avions parcouru,' dit-il, *un espace 


de oinquante z4m&, lors^n’une temp6te 
fondit sur noire embarcalion. . , . Ayant 
fait de I’eau, nous remlmes k la voile vers H 
lo Senf, suivant ses instructions, et nous y 
abordkmes sains et saufs, aprks un voyage 
de quinze z&mi.”— 76^. pp. 190-91. 

1564. — “26th Voyage from Calicut to 
Kardafun** (see GUARBAFUI). 

“. . . you run from Calicut to Koffaini 
{i.e, Kalpeni, one of the, Laccadive Ids.) 
two z&ms in the direction of W. by S., the 

8 or 9 z&ms W.S.W. (this course is in the 

9 degree channel through the Laccadives), 
then you may rejoice as you have got clear 
of the islands erf Fitly from thence W. by N. 
and W.N.W. till the pole is 4 inches and a 
quarter, and then true west to Kardafitn.^^ 

« « * # * 

“27th Voyage, / row?, Difi to Malacca. 

“Leaving Dili you go first 8. S.E. till the 
pole is 6 inches, and side then towards tho 
land, till the distance between it and the 
ship is six z&ms; from thence you steer 
S.S.E. . . . you must not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the farkadain 
(j3 and y in the Little Bear) are made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence to 
S.E. till the farkadahi are 7| inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 zftms, then 
you have passed Ceylon .” — The Mohity in 
J.A.S.B. V. 465. 

The meaning of this last rovHer is : 
“Steer S.S.E. till you are in 8** N. Lat. 
(lat. of Cape Comorin) ; make then a little 
more easting, but keep 72 miles between 
you and the coast of Ceylon till you find tho 
/S and 7 of Ursa Minor have an altitude 
of only 12° 24' (o6. till you are in N. Lat. 

6° or 5°), and then steer duo east. When 
you have gone 216 miles you will be quite 
clear of Ceylon.” 

1625. — “ We cast anchor under the island 
of Kharg, which is disbint from Cais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Giam is a 
measure used by tho Arab and Persian 
pilots in the Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
IS equal to 3 leagues ; insomuch that from 
Cais to Kharg we had made 72 leagues.” — 
1\ della ValWy ii. 816. 

JAMBOO, JUMBOO, s. The Rose- 
apple, Eugenia jaTuboSy L. Jambosa 
vulgaris, Decand. ; Skt. jambd, Hind, 
jam, jambuy jamrul, &c. This is the 
use in Bengal, but there is great 
confusion in application, both col- 
loquially and in books. The name 
jambu is applied in some parts of 
India to the exotic guava (q.v.), as 
well as to other species of Eugenia; 
including the jdmun (see JAMOON), 
with which the rose-apple is often con- 
founded in books. They are very 
different fruits, though they have both 
been classed by Linnaeus under the 
genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under JAHOON). [Mr. Skeat notes that 
the word is applied by the Malays both 
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to the rose-apj)le and the guava, and 
Wilkinson (Diet s.v.) notes a large 
number of fruits to which the name 
jambu is applied.] 

Garcia de Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name lambos, and 
says G563) that it had been recently 
introauced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Euaenia Malac- 
emds^ L., which is stated in Forbes 
Watson’s Catalogue of nomenclature to 
be called in Bengal Maldhi Jamml, 
and ill Tamil Maldicd muram i,e. 

‘ Malacca tree.’ The Skt. name jamhn 
is, in the Malay language, api>lied witli 
distinguishing adjectives to all tlie 
species. 

[1598. — “The trees whereon the lambos 
do grow are as great as Plum trees.” — 
Linschoteriy Hak. Soc. ii. 31.] 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Giambo d*India with groat precision, and 
also the Giambo di China — no donl>t J. 
malaccensU — but at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352. 

1673. — “ In the South a Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes.”— Fn/er, 46. 

1727. —“Their Jambo M((Uura (at Goa) is 
very beautiful and pleasant.” — ^l. Hamilton, 
i. 255 ; [ed. 1744, i. 258]. 

1810. — “The jumboo, a species of rose- 
apple, with its flower like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem.” — Maria 
Graham, 22. 

JAMES AND MARY, n.p. The 
name of a famous sand-bank in the 
Hoogly R. below Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a shij). It is 
mentioned under 1748, in the record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Lmig^ 
p. 10^ It is a common allegation that 
the name is a corruption of the Hind, 
words jal mari, with the supposed 
meaning of ‘dead water.’ But the 
real origin of the name dates, as 8ir 
G. Birdwood has shown, out of India 
Office records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the Royal James and 
Mary,* in September 1694, on that 
sand-bank {Letter to the Court, from 
Chuttanuttee, Dec. 19, 1694). [Re- 

pertf on Old Records, 90.] This shoal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English Pilot, 1711. 

JAMMA, s. P. — H. jdma, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in composi- 
tion, see PYJANMAS. Also stuff for 
clothing &c., e,g. mom -jama, wax- 
cloth. {“The Jfona may have been 
2 F 


« 

brought by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
thoroughly Indian and of ancient date ” 
{Rajenaralala Mitra, Irtdo-Aryans, i. 
187 seq.'] 

[1813. — “The better sort (of Hindus) wear 
... a jama, or long gown of white calico, 
which is tied round the middle with a 
fringed or embroidered sash.” — Forhes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 52]. 

JAMOON, s. Hind, jdmun, jdman, 
jdmll, &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jamholana, Lamk. (Calyptranthes jam- 
holana of VVilldenow, Syzygium jamho- 
lanum of Decand.) This seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia javibos, 
or Rose-aj)ple (see JAMBOO, above), by 
the author of a note on Leyden’s Baber 
which Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
ai)parently, as regards the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. The latter 
gives jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. The name jambu 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which of course promotes the 
confusion spoken of. In native, 
practice the stones of this fruit have 
been alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13**. — “The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they call jamtln, 
and which resembles an olive ; it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
— Ibn Batuta, ii. 191. Elsewhere the trans- 
lators write tchmnnoQ.li (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530. — “ Another is the jaman. ... It 
is on the whole a fine looking tree. Its fruit 
resemble.s the black grape, but has a more 
acid taste, and is not very good,”— Ra6er, 
325. The note on this runs: “This, Dr. 
Hunter ssays, is the Eagenia Jamholana, the 
rose-apple {Eugenia jamholaim, but not the 
rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia 
jambu. — D.W.). The jdman has no resem- 
blance to the rose-apple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree,” 

1563.—“ I will eat of those olives, , at 

least they look like such ; but they are very 
astringent [pontican) as if binding,— — , and 
yet they do look like ripe Cordova olives. 

“0. They are called jambolones, and 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle grove ; in its leaves the tree resembles 
the arbutus ; but like the jack, the people 
of the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.” — Garcia, f. Illy. 
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1859.— The Indian jamli. ... It is a 
noble tree, which adorns some of the coast 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damson>Uke unit, with a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour.” — Burton, in J,R.G.S. ix. 36. 

JANCADA, s. This name was 
given to certain responsible guides in 
the Nair country who escorted 
travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, guaranteeing their security 
with their own lives, like the Bhats 
of Guzerai. The word is Malayal. 
chanriddnm {i.e, ckayigngadam, [the 
Madras Gloss, writes channdtam, and 
derives it from Skt. scmghdta, ‘ union H), 
with the same si>elling as that of the 
word given as the origin of jangar or 
jangada, ‘a raft.’ These or 

jangadas seem also to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus ; 

1543. — *‘This man who so resolutely died 
was one of the jangadas of the Pagode. 
They are called jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, send as guardians of the 
houses of the Pagodes in their territories, 
two men as captains, who are men of honour 
and good cavaliers. Such guardians are 
ciilled jangadas, and have soldiers of guard 
under them, and are as it were the Coun- 
sellors and Ministers of the affairs of the 
pagodes, and they receive their maintenance 
from the establishment and its revenues. 
And sometimes the king changes them and 
appoints others.” — Correa, iv. 328. 

c. 1610. — “ 1 travelled with another Cap- 
tain . . . who had with him these Jangai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for .safety and protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in case of any dispute with the Nairs.” — 
Pyraid de Laval, ch. xxv. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 339, 
and see Mr. Gray’s note in mco]. 

1672.— The safest of all journeyings in 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairs and the Samorin, if you travel with 
Oiancadaii, the most perilous if you go 
alone. These GiaacildaB are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives df their kinsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to guarantee iJie safety of travellers.” 
— P. Vincenzo Maria, 127. 

See also Chungathum, in Burton's Goa, 
p. 198. 

JANGAB, s. A raft. Port, jan- 
gada. [“ A double platform canoe made 
by placing a floor of boards across two 
boats, with a bamboo railing.” {Madras 
GZoss.).] This word, chiefly colloquial, 
is the Tamil-MalayaL shangddem, 


channdtam (for the derivation of which 
see JANCADA). It is a word of par- 
ticular interest as being one of the few 
Dra vidian words, [but perhaps ulti- 
mately "of Skt. origin], preserved in 
the remains of classical antiquity, 
occurring in the Periplus as our quo- 
tation shows. Bluteau does not call 
the word an Indian term. 

c. 80-90. — “The vessels belonging to these 
places {Camara, Podiice, and Sopatma on the 
east coast) which hug the shore to Limyrice 
{Dimyrice), and others also called Xdyyapa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lashed together ; and again those 
biggest of all which sail t-o Chryse and 
Ganges, and are called KoXai'Sio^wrra.” — 
Periplus, in Muller's Geog. Or. Mm., i. 
“The first part of this name for boats or 
.ships is most probably the Tam. hulinda-^ 
hollowed : the last <w/rt?»=rboat.” — Burnell, 
S.l. Palaeography, 6l2. 

c. 1504. — “He held in readiness many 
jangadas of timber.” — Correa, Lendas, 1. 
i. 476. 

c. 1540. — “. . . and to that purpose 
had already commanded two great Rafts 
(jagadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
placed at the entering into the Port.” — 
Pinto (orig. cap. xlvi.), in Cogan, p. 56. 

1553. — “ . . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which wore 150 men.” — 
Barros, II. i. 5. 

1598. — “Such as stayed in the ship, some 
tooke bords, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and bound them together (whi ch y® 
Portingals cal langadas) every man what 
they could catch, all hoping to save their 
lives, but of all tho.se there came but two 
men safe to shore.” — Linschoten, p. 147 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 181 ; and see Mr. Gifay on 
Pyrani de Laml, Hak. Soc, i. 53 seq.\ 

1602. — “ For his object was to see if he 
I could rescue them in jangadas, which he 
I ordered him immediately to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars.” — Couio, Dec. IV. 
liv. iv. cap. 10. 

j 1756. — “. . . having set fire to a jungodo 
j of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, compelled them to weigh.” — Capt. 
Ja4:h8on, in Dalrymple's Or. Rep. i. 199. 

c. 1790. — “Bangarie.” See quotation 
under HACKERY. 

c. 1793. — “ Nous nous remlmes en chemin 
k six heures du matin, et passkmes la 
rivihre dans un sangarie ou canot fait d’un 
palmier creus^.” — Jiaafner, ii. 77. 

JANGOMAT, ZANOOMAT, 
JAMAHEY, &c., n.p. The town and 
state of Siamese Laos, called by the 
Burmese ZimmAy by the Siamese Xieng- 
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mai or K{ang-ma% &c., is so called in 
narratives of the 17tli century. Serious 
efforts to establish trade with this place 
were made by the E.I. Company in 
the early part of the 17th century, of 
which notice will be found in Purchas, 
Pilgrimage^ and Sainsbury, ejj. in vol. 
i. (1614), pp. 311, 325 ; (1615) p. 425 ; 
(1617) ii. p. 90. The place has again 
become the scene of commercial and 
political interest ; an English Vice- 
Consulate has been established ; and a 
railway survey undertiiken. [See 
Ilallett, A Thousand Miles 07i an 
Elephant^ 74 seqqj] 

c. 1544. — “Out of this Lake of Sivga- 
pamor ... do four very lai^e and deep 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run- 
neth Eastward through all the Kingdoms 
of Sornau and Siam . . . ; the Second, 
Jangumaa . . . disimboking into the Sea 
by the Bar of Marfahatio in the Kingdom 
of Pfgu. . . .” — Phi to (in Cogan, 16.5). 

1553. — (Barros illustrates the position of 
the different kingdoms of India by the 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with the palm 
downwards) “ And as regards the western 
part, following always the sinew of the 
forefinger, it will correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lie the kingdom of Av^ and 
Bremit, and JangomA-”— III. ii. 5. 

c. 1587. — “I wont from Pegu to laxnayhey, 
which is in the Oountrcy of the Laugeian7ii's^ 
whom we call langomes ; it is five and 
twontie dayes iourney to Northeast from 
Pegu. . . . Hither to lamayhey come many 
Merchants out of Chinu, and bring great 
store of Muske, Gold, Silver, and many 
things of Chhui worke.” — R. Fitch^ in 
Hakl. ii. 

c. 1606. — “But the people, or most part 
of them, fled to the territories of the King 
of Jaogoma, where they were mot by the 
Padre Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who was there negotiating . . ." — Bocarro, 
136. 

1612. — “The Siamese go out with their 
heads shaven, and leave long mustachioes 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Peguans. The same may bo said of 
the Jangomaa and the Laojoes ” (see LAN 
JOHN). — CoiUOf V. vi. 1. 

c. 1615. — “The King (of Pegu) which now 
reigneth . . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Syam . . . the town and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Englishman called Thomas Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent from Syam by 
Master Jjucas Anikonison, to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale of certaine 
goods sent along with him for that purpose,” 
— W, Methold, in Purchas, v. 1006. 

[1617.-—“ jangama. ” See under JUDEA. 

D796.— “ Zemee.** See under SHAN.] 


JAPAN, u.p. Mr. Giles says : 
“Our word is from Jeh-pu7i, the Dutch 
orthography of the Japanese Ni-pon” 
What the Dutch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. [“Our word 
^ Japan ^ and the Japanese Nihm or 
Nippon, are alike corruptions of Jih- 
pen, the Chinese pronunciation of the 
characters (meaning) literally ‘sun- 
orjgin.’” (Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
3ra ed. 221).] A form closely resem- 
bling Japan, as we pronounce it, must 
have ])re vailed, among foreigners at 
least, in China as early as the 13th 
century ; for Marco Polo calls it Chi- 
pan-gn or Ji 2 mi-kn, a name represent- 
ing the Chinese Zhi-pdn-Kwe (‘Sun- 
origin- Kingdom *), the Kingdom of 
the Sunrise or Extreme Orient, of 
which the word Nipon or Niphon, 
used in Japan, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. But as there was a distinct 
gaj) in Western tradition between the 
14th century and the 16th, no doubt 
we, or rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
in the Alalay forms, which Crawfurd 
gives as Jcipung and Jdpang, 

1298. — “ Chipangu is an Island towards 
the east in the high seas, 1,500 miles distant 
from the Continent ; and a very great Island 
it is. The people are white, civilized, and 
well-favoured. They are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody. . . — Marco Polo, 

bk. iii. ch. 2. 

1505. — “. . . and not far off they took 
a ship belonging to the King of Calichut ; 
out of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of good value ; including Mccccc. 
pearls worth 8,000 ducats ; also three astro- 
logical instruments of silver, such as are 
not used by our astrologers, large and well- 
wrought, which I hold in the highest estima- 
tion. They say that the King of Calichut 
had sent the said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instruments. ...” 
— Letter from the, K, of Portugal (Dom 
Manuel) to the K. of Castille (Ferdinand). 
Reprint by A, Burnfll, 1881, p. 8. 

1521. — “In going by this course we passed 
near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in the antarctic pole, and 
is called Qipanghu.”— Magellan's 
Voyage, Hak. Soc., 67. Here the name 
appears to be taken from the chart or 
Mappe-Monde which was carried on the 
voyage. Cipanghu appears by that name 
on the globe of Martin Behaim (1492), but 
20 degrees north, not south, of the equator. 

1645.— “Now as for ua three Portugals, 
having nothing to sell, we employed our 
time either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples of these GemJLiles, which were 
very sumptuous and rich, whereinto the 
Bomes, who are their priests, received us 
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rery courteously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappon {do JapHo) to be exceed- 
ing kind and courteous.”— P/n,<c (orig. cap. 
cxxxiv.), in Cogan, E.T. p. 173. 

4 1553. — ‘‘After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see LEW CHEW) 
and of the Japo&B {dos Japoes)^ and the 
great province of Meaco, which for its great 
size we know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon .” — Barrony I. 
ix. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Esta meia escondida, que responde 
De longe a China, donde vem buscar-se, 

He Jap&o, onde nasce la prata hna, 

Que illustrada ser££ co’ a Lei divina.” 

CaviOes^ x. 131. 

By Burton ; 

“ This Realm, half-shadowed, China’s 
empery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whose virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheenier with the Law 
Divine.” 

1727. — “Japon, with the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Great Britain.” — A, Ilamilion^ 
ii. 306 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 305]. 

JARGON, J AECOON, ZIRCON, s. 

The name of a precious stone often 
mentioned by writers of the 16th cen- 
tury, but respecting the identity of 
which there seems to be a little ob- 
scurity. The English Encyclopaedia, 
and the Times Reviewer of Einanners 
book On Precious Stones (1866), identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under the form 
giagonza and jdgonza), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller identifies it 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jadnthus. And Haiiy^s Mineralogy 
identifies jargon and hyacinth under 
the common name of zircon. Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya- 
cinth is applied to these stones, con- 
sisting of a silicate of zirconia, “which 
present' bright colours, considerable 
transparency, ‘ and smooth shining 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon** {Syst of Mineral., 3rd ed., 
1860, 379-380 ; [Encycl Britt. 9th ed. 
xxiv. 789 wg.]). 

The word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through the Span, a- 


zarem, a word of wliich there is a 
curious history in Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Diet, of 
Cobarruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. zarca is ‘ a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 
zarM, fern, of azrak, ‘ blue.’ This 
has led the lexicographers above re- 
ferred to astray, and amreon has been 
by them defined as a ‘blue earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But azarcon 
really applies to ‘red-lead,’ or ver- 
milion, as does the Port, zaredo, 
azaredo, and its proper sense is as 
the Diet, of the Sp. A cademy says (after 
repeating the inconsistent explanation 
and etymology of Cobarruvias), “an 
intense orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus.” This is from the Ar. zarkiin, 
which in Ibn Baithar is explained as 
synonymous with salJhin, and asranj, 
“which the Greeks call sandix,” i.e. 
cinnabar or vermilion (see Sonthei- 
mer’s Ebn Beithar, i. 44, 530). And 
the word, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Pliny under the form syricum (see 
quotations below). The eventual ety- 
mology is almost certainly Persian, 
either zargiin, ‘ gold colour,’ as Marcel 
Devic suggests, or dzargun (perhaps 
more properly dzargun, from dzar, 

‘ fire ’), ‘ ttame- colour,’ as Dozy thinks. 

A.D. c. 70. — “Hoc ergo adulteratur 
minium in officinis sociorum, et ubivis 
I Syrico. Quonam modo Syricum fiat mo 
loco docebimus, sublini autem 83 rrica 
minium conpendi ratio demonstrat.” — 
Flin. N. H. XXXIIl. vii. 

„ “Inter facticios est et Syxjb^um, 
quo minium sublini diximus. Fit autem 
8inopide ot sandyce mixtis.” — Ibid. XXXV. 
vi. 

1796.— “The *artists of Ceylon prepare 
rings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
stones found in that island. ’These assem- 
blages are called Jargons de Cdlan, and 
are so called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours.”— Paolino^ Eng. ed. 1800, 393. 
(This is a very loose translation. Fra 
raolino evidently thought Jargon* was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
stones, as it is to a mixture of languages). 

1813.— “iThe colour of Jargons is grey,, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yeltow.” 
— I, Mam\A Treatise on IHamondt, ko. 119. 

I860.— “The ‘Matura Diamonds,* which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of zircon, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
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tints, the former passing for rabies.” — 
Tennent*s Ceylon^ i, 38. 

JABOOL, s. The Lagerstroemia 
reginae^ ]^xb. H.-Beng. jarul^ jdraL 
A tree very extensively diffused in the 
forests of Eastern ana Western India 
and Pegu. It furnishes excellent boat- 
timber, and is a splendid flowering 
tree. **An exceeding glorious tree 
of the Concan jungles, in the month 
of May robed as in imperial purple, 
with its terminal panicles of large 
showy purple flowers. I for the first 
time introouced it largely into Bombay 
gardens, and called it Flos regmae '^ — 
mr G. Birdwood, MS. 

1850, — “Thoir forests are fre.juented by 
timber-cutters, who fell jarool, a magnifi- 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and therefore 
in universal use for boat biiihling.” — //oo/rr, 
jHim. Journals, ed. 1855, ii. 318. 

18,55. — “Much of the way from Rangoon 
also, by the creeks, to the great river, w’as 
through actual dense forest, in which the 
jarool, covered with purple blossoms, made 
a noble figure.” — Bluri'nftod's May., May 
1856, 538. 

JASK, JASQUES, CAPE-, n.p. 

Ar. Rds Jdshak, a i)oint on the easti*m 
side of the Gulf of Oinrui, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
miles south of a port of the siiine name. 
The latter was frequented by the 
vessels of the English Comj)any whilst 
the Portuguese held Onnus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1622) the English trade was 
moved to Gombroon (q.v.). The 
peninsula of which (Upe Jask is the 
point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Busliire ; and a 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. Jdsak appeiirs in Yakut as “a 
large island between tlie land of Oman 
ana the Island of Kish.” No island 
corresponds to this description, and 
probably the reference is an incorrect 
one to Jask (see Diet, de la Perse, 
p. 149). By a curious misapprehen- 
sion, Cape Jas^es seems to have. been 
Englished as Uape James (see Dunnes 
Or. Nwvigator, 1780, !>. 94). 

1658. — “Crossing from this Cape Mo^an- 
4an to that opposite to it called Jasque, 
which with it forms the mouth of the strait, 
we entj^ on the second section (of the coast) 
According to our division. . . .-—Barros, I. 
ix. i. 


1572.— 

“ Mas deixemos o estreito, e o conhecido 

Cabo de Jasque, dito Carpella, 

Com todo o seu terreno mal querido I 

Da natura, e dos dons usados della. ...” 

CwmSeSy X. 105. 

By Burton : 

“ But now the Narrows and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Carpella called by those of 
yore, 

quit we, the dry terrene scant favoured 

by Nature niggard of her normal store. ...” 

1614. — “Per Postsenpt. If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to y** contentt, 
and you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 

1 thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y® Pilotts have informed mee of Jasques, 
wc*‘ is a towno stamiinge neere y« edge of 
a straightte Sea Coast where a ship may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from y« 
shoar and in 6 fathome you maye bee nearer. 
Jasque is 6 Gemes (see JAM, b) from Ormus 
.southwards and six G ernes is 60 cosses makes 
30 leagues. Jasques lioth from Muschet 
east. From Jasques to Sinda is^200 cosses 
or 100 leiigues. At Jasques comonly they 
have northe winde w®^ blowethe trade out of 
ye Persian Gulfe. Mischet is on ye Arabian 
Cofist, and is a little portte of Portugalls.” — 
MS. Letter from Jyich. DoivrUony ad. No- 
vember 22, 1614, in India Office; [Printed 
in Fostevy LetterSy ii. 177, and compare ii. 
145]. 

1617. — “There came news at this time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the Cape of Eosalgate (see ROSALGAT) 
with the intention of making a fort at 
Jasques in Persia, as a point from which 
to plunder our cargoes. . . — Bocarroy 672. 

[1623. — “ The point or peak of Giasck.” — 
P. della ValUy Hak. Soc. i. 4. 

[1630.— ‘ ‘ lasques. ” (See under JUNK. )] 

1727. — “ ril travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards Industany or the Great Mogul* s 
Empire. All the Shore from Jasques to 
tSimy, is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Strangers. 

. . — A. IIa7uilion, i. 115; [ed. 1744]. 

JASOOS, s. Ar.-H. jdsus, ‘ a spy.’ 

1803. — “1 have some Jasooses, selected 

by Col. C ’s brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrete, 
who go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a 
phaur (see PUHUB) in fear . . — M. 

Elphimtouey in Lipy i. 62. 

JAUN, s. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Madras, 
of which the origin is unknown to the 
present writers. [Mr. H. Beveridge 
points out that it is derived from 
H. — Beng. yd7i, defined by Sir G, 
Haughton : “ a vehicle, any means 
of conveyance, a horse, a carnage, a 
paUceeJ^ It is Skt. ydm, with the 
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same meaning. The initial ya in 
Bengali is usually pix)nounced ja. 
The root is yd^ ‘to go.’l It is, or 
4 was, applied to a small palankin 
carriage, such as is commonly used 
by busiiiess men in going to their 
offices, &c. 

c. 1836.— 

“ Who did not know that office Jaun of 
pale Pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked out black between, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . — 

Bole-PonjiSf by 7/. M. Parker^ ii. 215. 

[The Jaun Bazar is a well-known 
low quarter of Calcutta.] 

[1892.- 

“ From Tarnau in Galicia 
To Jaun Bazar she came.” 

R. Kijiling, Ballcui of Fisher's 
Boarding Jlouse,^ 

JAVA, n.p. This is a geographical | 
name of great anti(iuity, and occurs, as 
our first quotation shoAvs, in Ptolemy’s 
Tables. His ^lafiaSLov represents with 
singular correctness what was })roba\>ly 
the Prakrit or popular form of Yara- 
dmm (see under DIU and MALDIVES), 
ana his interpretation of the Sanskrit 
is perfectly correct. It will still remain 
a question whether Yava was not ap- 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley,* or Avas (as is 
possible) an attempt to giA^e an Indian 
meaning to some aljoriginal name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 
quotations, the transcri])t and trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit inscription in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr. Holle, which 
we owe to the kindness of Prof. Kern, 
indicates that a signification of wealth 
in cereals *was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization. 
This inscription is most interesting, as 
it is the oldest dated inscription yet 
discovered upon Javanese soil. Till 
a recent time it was not known that 
there Avas any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen published the 2nd vol. 
of his Indian Antiquities (1849). But 
in fact Java was mentioned in the 
Rdmdyana, though a perverted reading 
dii^ised the fact until the publication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. The 

* The Teutonic word Com affords a handy in- 
stance of the varying application of the name of a 
cereal to that which is, or has been, the staple 
grain of ewh country. Com in England ihmiliarly 
meaiu * wheat ’ ; in Scotland ‘ oata ’ ; in Germany 

rye ; in America * maize.’ 


passage is given in our second quota- 
tion ; and Ave also give passages from 
two later astronomical works whose 
date is approximately knoAvn. The 
Yava~Kotiy or Java Point of these 
writers is understood by Prof. Kern 
to be the eastern extremity of the 
island. 

We have already (see BENJAMIN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jawa, Jdwi were applied by the Arabs 
to the Archipelago generally, and often 
with specilic reference to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kern, in a paper to which we 
are largely indelited, has indicated that 
this larger aj)plicatioii of the term was 
originally Indian. He has discussed it 
in conn(‘ction Avith the terms “Oolden 
and Sih'er Islands” (Huvanui dvipa 
and Rflpya dvlpa\ whicui (x^ciir in the 
([notation from tlie Rdmdyana, and 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, and 
which evidently Avere the basis of the 
Cliryse and Argyn"*, which take various 
forms in the writings of the Greek and 
Roman geogra[>bers. We cannot give 
the details Of his discuiasion, but his 
condens(*d conclusmns are as follows : — 

( 1 . ) Su va rn a - dvipa an d Yava - dvipa 
Avere according to the [ire valent rejire- 
sentations the same ; (2.) Two names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounded Avith one another ; (3.) 
Suvarm-dvlpa in its proper meaning 
is Sumatra, Yava-dvlpa in its pro])er 
meaning is Java ; (4.) Sumatra, or a 
part of it, and Java were regar(ied as 
one Avbole, doubtless because*, they were 
politically united ; (5.) By Yava-Jeoti 
was indicated the east point of Java. 

This Indian (and also insular) identi- 
fication, in whole or in part, of Sumatra 
I with JaA^a exjilains a A^ariety of puzzles, 
e.g. not merely the Arab application 
of Java, but also the ascription, in so 
many pa.s8ages, of great wealth of gold 
to JaA7i, though tlie island, to which 
that name properly belongs, produces 
no gold. This tradition of gold-produce 
Ave find in the passages quoted from 
Ptolemy, from the Rdmdyana, from the 
Holle inscription, and from Marco Pola 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
former name, for Sumatra has always 
been famous for its gold -production, 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
that the standard Malay name Jdwd 
and the Javanese Jdwa preserve the 
original form of the word.] 
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(Ancient). — ‘ ‘ Search caref ally Yava dvipa, 
adorned by seven Kingdoms, the Gold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Beyond 
Yava didpa is the Mountain called Sisira, 
whoso top touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons.”— 

IV. xl. 30 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 150. — “labadiu (’lajSaSfou), which 
means * Island of Barley,’ most fruitful the 
island is said to be, and also to produce 
much gold ; also the metropolis is said to 
have the name Argyre (Silver), and to stfind 
at the western end of the island.” — Ptolemy^ 
VII. ii. 29. 

414. — “Thus they voyaged for about 
ninety days, when they arrived at a country 
called Ya-va*di V ava‘dol}ia\. In this 

country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but 
the liaw of Buddha hardly deserves mention- 
ing.” — FaJiian, ext. in droeueevldVs Notes 
from Chinese Simrces. 

A.D. c. 500. — “When the sun rises in 
Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed (Siddha-pura^ i.e. The fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the liomans.” — Aryabhata^ 
IV. V. 13 (trom Kern). 

A.D. c. 650. — “Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bliadrasvtis lies the City 
famous under the name of Yava koti whose 
walla and gates are of gold.” — iiurya-iSiddh- 
dnUi^ XII. V. 38 (from Kern). 

Saka, 654, i.e. A.D. 762. — “DvTpavaram 
Yav&khyam atulan dbAn-yadivajMhikam 
sampannaw kanakakaraih ”... i.e. the 
incomparable splendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other .seeds, 
and well jirovided with gold-mines.” — In- 
scription in Batavia Museum (see above). 

943. — “Eager . . . to .study with my own 
eyes the peculiaritie.s of each country, I 
have with this object visited Sind and Zanj, 
and Sanf (see CHAIVIPA) and Sin (China), 
and —Mafudl, i. 5. 

^ ,, “This Kingdom (India) borders 
upon that of Z&baJ, which is the empire 
of the AfaAr<Jy, King of the Isle.s.” — Ibid. 163. 

992. — “Djava is situated in the Southern 
Ocean. ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an emba.s.sy 
... to go to court and bring tribute.” — 
Groeneveidt's Notes from Chinese Sources, 

pp. 15-17. 

1298. — “ When you sail from Ziamba 
(Chamba) 1600 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, is 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
world, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 8000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. . . . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the other 
^ood spices are produced in this island, and 
it is visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise ffom which they make great 
profits and gain, for such an amount of gold 
18 found there that no one would believe it 


or venture to tell it.” — Marco Po/o, in 
RamusiOj ii. 51. 

c. 1330. — “In the neighbourhood of that 
realm is a great island, Java by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 3000 milesff 
Now this island is populous pceedingly, 
and is the second be.st of all islands that 
exist. . . . The King of this island hath a 
palace which is truly marvellous. . . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King ; but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him.” — Friar Odoric^ in Cathay, &c., 87-89. 

c. 1349. — “She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of the finest island in the world, 
Saba by name. . . — John dd Marignolli, 
ibid. 391. 

c. 1444. — “Sunt insulae duae in interiori 
India, c peno extremis orbis finibus, ambae 
Java nomine, quarum altera tribus, altera 
duobus millibiiH milliarum protenditur 
orientem versus ; sed Majoris, Minorisquo 
cognomine di.scernuntur.” — N, Conti, in 
Potjgius, J)e Var. Forty uae. 

1503. — Tlie Syrian Bishops Thomas, 
Jabailaha, Jacob, and Denha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by the (Nestorian) 
Patriarch Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land of the Indians and the islands of 
the seas which are between Dabag and Sin 
and Masin (see MACHEEN).” — Assemani, 

1 1 1. J^t. i. 592. This JJahag is probably a 
relic of the Zdbaj of the Relation, of Mas’udi, 
and of Al-biruni. 

1516.—“ Further on . . . there are paany 
island.^, small and great, amongst which is 
one very large w'hich they call Java the 
Great. . . . They say that this island is the 
most abundant country in the world. . . . 
There grow pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cubebs, and gold. . . .” — Barbosa, 
197. 

Beffcrriiig to Siunatra, or the Archi- 
pelago iu general. 

Saka, 578, i.e. A.D. 656.— “The Prince 
Adityadharma is the Dova of the First 
Java Land {prathanui Yava-ftAu). May he 
be great ! Written in the year of Saka, 578. 
May it be great ! ” — From a Sanskrit In- 
scription from Pager-Ruyong, in Menang 
Karbau (Sumatra), publd. by FriMrkh, in 
the Batavian Transactions, vol. xxiii. 

1224.— “ Ma’bar (q.v.) is the last part of 
India ; then comes the country of China 
(iSift), the first part of which is Jftwa, 
reached by adiflicultandfatalsoa.” — YdpUt, 
i. 516. 

,, “ This is some account of remotest 

Sin, which I record without vouching for its 
truth ... for in sooth it is a far off land, 
1 have seen no one who had gone to it and 
penetrated far into it ; only the merchants 
seek its outlying parts, to wit the country 
known as Jftwa on the sea-coast, like to 



mace \basJtdsa), and China drugs, and vessels 
of china-ware/’ — Ibid* iii. 446. 
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Kazwmi speaks in almost the same j 
words of Jawa. He often copies ' 
Yakut, but perhaps he really means | 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says : “ Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ- 
ence of religion ” — ii. 18. 

1298. — *‘When you leave this Island of 
Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name *tis none so small but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. ...” &c. — 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300. — . . In the mountains of Java 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains of 
Jdva are very high. It is the custom of the 
people to puncture their hands and entire 
body with needles, and then rub in some 
black substance.” — liaskld-uddin^ in Elliot^ 
i. 71. 

1328. — ** There is also another exceeding 
gl^at island, which is called Jaua, which is 
in circuit more than seven [thousand ?] miles 
as I have heard, and where are many world’s 
wonders. Among which, besides the finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found pygmy men. . . . There are 
also trees producing cloves, which when they 
are in flower emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who coraeth among 
them, unless He shut his mouth and nostrils. 
... In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
can get them. . . .” — Friar Jordanus,ZQ-Z\. 

c. 1330. — ‘‘Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
ITnde il faut citer celle de Dj&wah, grande 
isle cflfebre par I’abondance de ses drogues 
. . . au sud de I’isle de Dj&wah on remarque 
la ville de Fansour, d’oii le camphre Fansoflri 
tire son nom.” — O^og. cVAhoulfeda, II. pt. ii. 
127. [See CAMPHOR]. 

c. 1346. — ‘'After a passage of 26 days we 
arrived at the Island of J&wa, which gives 
its name to the luhUn jawiy (see BENJA- 
MIN). . . . We thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Sumatra ; a fine large town with a wall jof 
wood and towers also of wood .” — Ihn Batutay 
iv. 228-230. 

1553. — “And so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Javanese, although such near neighlx)urs, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so much, all the more because all the 
people of this Island call themselves by the 
common name of Jawis (Jaiit'/^), because 
they hold it for certain that the Javanese 
(os J9.08) were formerly lords of this great 
Island. . . .jSarros, III. v. 1. 

1565.— -“IBiMODd |he Island of laua they 
^led aloqg "by called Bali ; and 

wen came also vato other called Aujaue, 
Cambaha, Solor. , . , The course by these 


Islands is about 500 leagues. The ancient 
cosmo^aphers call all these Islands ly the 
name lauoB ; but late experience hath round 
the names to be very diners as you see.” — 
Antonio GalvanOy old E.T. in HcJcL iv. 423. 
1856.— 

“ It is a saying in (loozerat, — 

‘ Who goes to Java 
Never returns. 

If by chance he return, 

Then for two generations to live upon, 
Money enough he brings back.’ ” 

Pds Mdldy ii. 82 ; [ed. 1878, p. 418]. 

JAVA-EADISH, s. A singular 

variety {Raplianns caudatusy L.) of 
the common radish {R. sativusy L.), 
of wliioh the pods, which attain a 
foot in length, are eaten and not the 
root. It is much cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of miigra [see 
Baden-Powelly Punjab ProductSy i. 260]. 
It is curious that the Hind, name of 
the common 'radish is nmlly from muly 
‘ root,^ exactly analogous to radish from 
radix, 

[JAVA-WIND, s. In the Straits 
Settlements an unhealthy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java is 
so called. (Compare SUMATRA, b.)] 

JAWAUB, s. Hind, from Ar. 
jawdby ‘an answer.’ In India it has, 
besides this ordinary meaning, that of 
‘dismissal.’ And in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial it is especially used for 
a lady’s refusal of an offer ; whence 
the verb jiassive ‘fo he jawauFd,* [The 
Jawaub Club consisted of men who 
had been at least half a dozen times 
^jawauWdJ 

1830.-“ ‘The Juwawb’d Club,’ wked 
Elsmere, with surprise, ‘ what is that ? * • 

I “ ‘ ’Tis a fanciful association of those 
[ melancholy candidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their jmrsuit, and are smarting 
under the sting of rejection.’” — Orient. 
Sport. Mag.y reprint 1873, i. 424.] 

Jawab among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetriciil double, where 

“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other.” 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 
icture on the walls has its jawab (or 
uplicate). The portrait of Scindiab 
now in my dining-roon|^was the jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr. C. Landseer’s 
picture, and hung opposite to the 
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original in the Darbar room ” (M.-Gen. 
KecUihge). [“The masjid with three 
domes of white marble occupies the 
left wing and has a counterpart 
(jawab) in a precisely similar building 
on the right hand side of the Taj. 
This last is sometimes called the false 
masjid ; but it is in no sense dedicated 
to religious purposes.” — Fiihrer^ Monu- 
'mental Antiquitus, N.IF.P.^ p. 64.] 

JAY, s. The name usually given 
by Europeans to the Coracias ludica, 
Linn., the or ‘blue-throat^ 

of the Hindus, found all over India. 

[1878. — “ They are the commonality of 
birddom, who furnish forth the mobs which 
bewilder the drunken- flighted jay when ho 
jerks, shrieking in a series of blue hyphen- 
flashes through the air. . . .” — Ph. lioluttson, 
In My Ind 'am Garden^ 3.] 

J££L, s. Hind. jkJl. A stagnant 
sheet of inundation ; a mere or lagoon. 
Especially applied lo the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. In 
Eastern Bengal they are also called 
bheel (q.v). 

[1757. — “Towards five the guard waked mo 
with notice that the Nawab would presently 
pass by to his palace of Mootee jeel.”-=- 
MolwelVs iMter of Feb. 28, in Early 

Records^ 250.] 

The JliiU of Silhet are vividly and 
most accurately described (though the 
word is not used) in the following 
passage : — 

c. 1778. — “ I shall not therefore be disbe- 
lieved when I say that in j>ointing my loat 
towards Sylhet I had recourse to ray coiu|>ass, 
the jflhie os at sea, and steered a straight 
•course through a lake not less than 100 
miles in extent, occasionally {Missing through 
villages built on artificial mounds: but so 
scanty was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it.” — Hon. Robert 
Lindsay^ in of the Lindsays, iii. 166. 

1824. — “At length we . . . entered what 
might be called a sea of reeds. It was, in 
f^t, a vast jeel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
rise above the surface of the water, having 
depth enough for a very largo vessel. We 
aailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
in a field of corn.” — Heher, i. 101. 

I860.— “To the geologist the Jheels and 
Sunderbunds are a most instructive r^ion, 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 16 feet would submerge an immense 
tract .” — HooleePs HimeUayem Journals, ed. 
1866, «. 266. ^ 

1886. — “ You attribute to me an act, the 
•credit of which was due to Lieut. George 


Hutchinson, of the late Bengal Engineers.* 
That able officer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H.M. 32nd Regt,, laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bagh camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was 
so well devised that, with an apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small but ever ready force 
under Sir James Outram. A long interval 
. . . was defended by a post of support 
called ‘Moir’s Picket' . . , covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy season. Foreseeing the 
j)robable drying up of the water, Lieut. 
Hutchinson, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the lake, and when the water dis- 
appeared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
honey-combed surface of circular holes a 
foot m <iiameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 
been. . . .” — Letter to Lt.-Col. P. R. Innes 
from E. M. Lord Napier of MagdMa, dd. 
April 15. 

Jeel and bheel are both applied tef 
the artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bundelkhand. 

J££TUL, s. Hind, flial. A very 
old Indian denomination of copper 
coin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and the 
name was used by the Portuguese for 
one of their small copper coins in the 
forms ediih and zoitoles. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if ceitil is the same word. 
At least there is a medieval Portuguese 
coin called ceitil and ceptil (see Fer- 
nandes, in Memorias da Acad^iia Real 
das Sciencias de Lisboa, 2da Classe, 
1856) ; this may have got confounded 
with the Indian Jital. They^^aZ of the 
Delhi coinage of Ala-ud-dln (c. 1300) 
was, according to Mr. E. Thomases calcu- 
lations, of the silver tanga, the 
coin called in later days the nipee. It 
was therefore just the equivalent of 
our modern pice. But of course, like 
most modern denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4. — “According to Kutb-ud-Dln’s 
command, Nizani-ud-Din Mohammad, on 
his return, brought them [the two slaves] 
along with him to the capital, Dibit ; and 
Malik Kutb-ud -Din purchased both the Turks 
for the sum of luO.OOO jitals.” — Raverty, 
TahakaJt-i-Nd^ri, p. W3. 

c. 1290.— “In the same year . . ; there 
was dearth in Dehli, and grain rose to a 
jital per sir (see SEEK).” — 

Bami, in Elliot, iii. 146. 

* Afterwards M.-Qen. G, Hutchinson, C.B., 
C.S.I., Sec. to the Ch. Missy. Society. 
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c. 1340. — “The dirhem mltQ.nl is worth 

of the dirhem shashtdni . . . and is worth 
3 fals, whilst the jital is worth 4 fats ; and 
the dirhem hashtmnl, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and Syria, is worth 
22faU.**-^ShihabtMln, in Notices (‘t Extraits, 
xiii. 212. 

1554. — In Simda. “ The cash {caixas) 
here go 120 to the tanga of silver; the 
which caixas are a copper money larger than 
ceitils, and pierced in the middle, which 
they say have come from China for many 
years, -^and the whole place is full of them.” 
— A . Nunes, 42. 

c. 1590. — “For the purjx)se of calculation 
the dam is divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is called a j^tal. This imaginary 
division is only used by accountiints.” — Ain, 
ed. Blochvmnn, i. 31. 

1678.— “48 Juttals, 1 Paged, an Imagin- 
ary Coin. ” — Frger (at Surat), 206. 

c. 1750-60. — “At Carwar 6 pices make 
the juttal, and 48 juttals a Pagoda.”— 
(h-ose, i. 282. 

# 

JEHAUD, s. Ar. jihad, [‘ an effort, 
a striving ’] ; then a sacred war of 
Musnlinans against the infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert Edwardea called, not very 
neatly, ‘ a crescentade.' 

[c. 630 A.D. — “Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been 
given who believe not in God, or in the 
last day, and who forbid not that which 
God and his Prophet have forbidden, and 
who profess not the profession of the truth, 
until they pay tribute (jizyah) out of 
hand, and they Vje humbled.’ Surah 
ix. 29.] 

1880. — “When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Tissapbernes offered a mighty 
sacrifice at Artemis, and raised the people 
in a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for her 
defence.” — Eat. Review, July 17, 84b. 

[1901. — “The matter has now assumed 
the aspect of a ‘ Schad, ’ or holy war against 
Christianity.” — Times, April 4.J 

JELAUBEE, s. Hind, jalebl, 
[which is apparently a corruption of 
the Ar. zaldbiya, P. zaltbiya]. A ricli 
sweetmeat made of sugar and ghee, 
with a little flour, melted and trickled 
into a pan so as to form a kind of 
interlaced work, when baked. 

[1870. — “The poison is said to have been 
mveu once in sweetmeats, Jelabees.” — 
Vhevers, Med, Jurisp, 178.] 

JELLY, s. In South India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for road% [The Madras Gloss. 
»ves it as a synonym for ktmkur.l 
It would appear from a remark of 


C. P. Brown (MS. notes) to be Telu^ 
zalli, Tam. shalli, which means properly 
^shivers, bits, pieces.’ 

[1868. — “. . . anicuts in some instances 
coated over the crown with jelly in chunam.” 
— Nelson, Man, of Madura, Pt. v. 53.] 

JELUM,* n.p. The most westerly 
of the “Five fevers” that give their 
name to the Punjab (q.v.), (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly Jailam or J tiara, 
now apparently written Jhllarn, and 
taking this name from a town on the 
right bank. The Jhilam is the 'T5d<rwr)$ 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Skt. Vitastd, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
Bi5d<r7r?7s. A still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of the same is Behat (see 
BEHUT). 

1037.— “ Here he (Mahmud) fell ill, and 
remained sick for fourteen days, and got no 
better. So in a fit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply . . . into the Jailam . . 
Baihahl, in Elliot, ii. 139. 

c. 1204, — “. . . in the height of the con- 
flict, Shams-ud-dhi, in all his panoply, rode 
right into the water of the river Jilam . . . 
and his warlike feats while in that water 
reached such a pitch that he was despatch- 
ing those infidels from the height of the 
waters to the lowest depths of Hell . . .” — 
Talmkat, by Rave.rtg, 604-5. 

* 18.56.— 

“ Hydaspes ! often have thy waves run tuned 
To battle music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden casque 
And swam thy swollen flood, until the time 
When Night the peace-maker, with pious 
hand, 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of the brave who slept 
Goldin their clay, on Chillian’s bloody field.” 

The Banyan Tree. 

JEMADAB, JEMAUTDAB, &c. 

Sind, from Ar. — P. jama^dar, jama* 
meaning ‘an aggregate,’ the word in- 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of individuals. [Some of the forma 
are as if from Ar. — P. jamd*at, ‘an 
assemblage.’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native officer in a 
company of sepoys, the Subadar (see 
SOUBADAE) being the first. In this 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organisation of the army in 1768. It 
is also applied to certain officers of 
police (under the ddrogha\ of the 
customs, and of other civil depart- 
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ineiits. And in larger domestic 
establishments there is often a je- 
niaddry who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables, camp 
service and orderlies. It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other I 
household servants in addressing the 
hihishtl (see BHEESTY). ‘ 

1752. — “The English battalion no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of surpris- 
ing the City, and . . . endeavoured to gain 
600 of the Nabob’s best peons with lirelocks. 
The jemautdars, or captains of these troops, 
received his bribes and i)romised to join.” 
— Ome, ed. 1803, i. 257. 

1817. — . . Calliaud had commenced an 
intrigue with some of the jematdars, or 
Ciiptains of the enemy’s trwps, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly.” — Mt/lj in. 175. 

1824. — “‘Abdullah’ was a Mussulman 
convert of Mr. CWrie’s, who had travelled in 
Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and ac- 
comjianied him to England, from whence he 
was returning . . . when the Bisliop took 
him into his service as a ‘ jemautdar, ' or 
head officer of the peons.” — Fklitor’s note to 
Jleber, cd. 1844, i. 65. 

[1826. — “The principal officers are called 
Jummahdars, some of whom command five 
thousand horse.” — randuranrj Jlari\ ed. 
1873, i. 56.J 

JENNYE, n.p. Hind. Janal. Tlie 
name of a great river in Bengal, wliich 
is in fact a jiortion of tlie course of 
the Brahiiiafmtra (see BURBAM- 
POOTEil), and the (conditions of which 
are e.xplained in the following passage 
written by one of the authors of this 
Glossary many years ago ; “In llenneU’s 
time, the Burrampooter, after issuing 
w^ward from the Assam valley, swept 
south-eastward, and forming with the 
Ganges a fluvial peninsula, entered the 
sea abreast of that river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English maps per- 
sist in representing it, though this 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignificant ; 
the vast body of the Burraiupootor 
cutting across the neck of the penin- 
sula under the name of Jenai, and 
uniting with the Ganges near Piibna 
(about 150 miles N.K of Calcutta), 
from which point the two rivers 
under the name of Pudda (Padda) flow 
on in mighty union to the sea.” 
(BULckmodJs Mag., March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is inoicated as an .offshoot 
of the Burrampooter in RennelPs 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. 6) under the 
name of Jenni, but it is not mentioned 


ill his Memoir of tJie Map of Hindostan. 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the begin- 
ning of the last century ; for Buchanan 
(c. 1809) says : “ The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewangunj, and perhaps to force its 
way into tne heart of Nator.” (Eastern 
Lidia, iii. 394 ; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territory now 
called Rajshahl District. T^e real 
direction of the change has been 
further south. The Janai is also 
called the Jamund (see under JUMNA). 
Hooker calls it Jummal (?) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Burrampooter flowed 70 miles 
further east (see Him. Journals, ed. 
1855, ii. 259). 

JENNYRICKSHAW, s. Read 
Capt. Gill’s description below. Giles 
states tlie word to be taken from the 
Ja]>anese pronunciation of three char- 
acters, reading jin-rilci-sha, signifying 
^ Man — Strength — Oart.^ The term is 

tlierehire, observes our friend E. C. 
Baber, an exact ecpiivalent of ^^PulU 
\ma7iJhtr’’! The article has been 
I introdiujed into India, and is now in 
I use at Simla and other hill-stations. 
The invention of the vehicle is attri- 
mted to various people — to an English- 
man known as Public-spirited 
Smith ” (8 ser. Notes and Queries, viii. 
325) ; to native Japanese about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Goble, 
“ half-cobbler and half-missionary.” 
See Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
ed. 236 

1876.— “A machine called a jinnyrick- 
shaw is the usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
Japan, and is admirably adapted for the 
Hat country, where the roads are good, and 
coolie hire cheap. ... In shape they are 
like a buggy, but very much smaller, with 
room inside for one person only. One coolie 
goes into the shafts and runs alot^ at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour ; if the distance is 
long, ho is . usually accompanied by a com- 
panion who runs behind, and they take it 
in turn to draw the vehicle.” — W. Gill, 
liiver of Golden Sand, i. 10. See also p. 163. 

3880. — “The Kunima or jin-ri-ld-Blia 
consists of a light perambulator body, an ad- 
justable hood of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth 
lining and cushion, a well for parcels under 
the seat, two high slim wheels, and a pair 
of shafts connected by a bar at the ends.” 
— Afm Bird, Japan, i 18. 

[1885. — “We . . . got into tiokshawB 
to make an otherwise impossible descent to 
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the theatre.” — Zorfy Dnffmn. Vkertgal 
Life, 89.] 

JEZTA, 8. Ar. jizya. The poll- 
tax which the Musulman law imposes 
on subjects who are not Moslem. 

[c. 630 A.n. See under JEHAUD.] 

c. 1300. — ‘‘The Kdzi replied ... ‘No 
doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school we b^olong, has assented to the 
imposition of Jizya on Hindus. Doctors of 
other sehools allow of no alternative but 
“Death or Islam.””* — Zla-xiJdln Barn% 
in Ellioty iii. 184. 

1683. — “Understand what custome ye 
English paid formerly, and compare ye 
difiference between that and our last order 
for taking custome and Jidgea. If they 
pay no more than they did fonnerly, they 
complain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an abatement.” 
— Vizier's Letter to Nahoh, in Hedges, Diary, 
July 18 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 100]. 

1686. — “Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, with advice that it was reported at 
the Court there that the Poll -money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch. . . . 
Among the orders issued to Pattana Cossum- 
bajsar, and Dacca^ instructions are given to 
the latter place not to pay the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if demandca.” — Ft, St. Geo. 
Consns. (on Tour) Sept. 29 and Oct, 10 ; 
Hoies and Extract^ No. i. p. 49. 

1766. — “When the Hindoo Rajahs . . . 
submitted to Tatmrlane; it was on these 
capital stipulations : That . . . the emperors 
should never imix)se the jesserah (or poll- 
tax) upon the Hindoos.” — Holwell, Hist. 
Events, i. 37. 

JHAuMP, s, A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo, used as a shutter or door. 
Hind, jhdnp, Mahr. yVidnpa ; in con- 
nection with which there are verbs, 
Hind, j/kfwp-wd, j/iapid, dhdnpnd, ‘to 
cover.* See jh^d, 8.v. ak ; [but 
there seems to be no etymological 
connection]. 

JHOOBi, 8. jhdm. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill, forests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by fir^ cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an- 
other tract, where a like process is 
pursued. This is the Kumari (see 
COOME7) of S.W. India, the of 
Ceylon (see Emerson Tennent, ii. 463), 
the toung-gyan of Burma Wazetteer, ii. 
72, 757, the dah/ya of North India 
(Skt, ‘ to burn *), poncm (Tam. pun, 
‘ inferior *), or ponacaud (Mai. punak- 


kdtu, pun, ‘inferior,* kdtu, ‘forest*) of 
Malabar]. In the Philippine Islands 
it is known as gainges; it is practised 
in the Ardennes, under the name of 
sartage, and in Sweden under the name 
of svedjande (see Marsh, Earth as Modi- 
fied by Human Action, 346). 

[1800.—“ In this hilly tract are- a number 
of people . . . who use a kind of cultivation 
called the Cotuca/iu, which a good deal 
resembles that which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal is called Jumea.” — Buchanan, 
Mysore, ii. 177.] 

1883. — “It is now many years since 
Government, seeing the w'aste of forest 
caused by juming, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the practice. . . . The people 
jumed as before, regardless of orders.** — 
Indian Agriculturist, Sept. (Calcutta). 

1885. — “Juming disputes often arose, 
one village against another, both desiring 
to jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases were very troublesome to deal with. 
The juming season commences about the 
middle of Ma>, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoke from the numerous - clearings. 
...” (Here follows an account of the 
process). — Lt.-Col. Lew in, A E'ly on the 
Wheel, 348 seqq, 

JIGGY-JIGGY, adv. Japanese 
equivalent for ‘ make haste ! * The 
(lhiiie.se .syllables chih-chih, given as 
the origin, mean ‘straight, straight!* 
Qu. ‘right ahead’? {Bp. Monde). 

JILLMILL, s. Venetian shutters, 
or as they are called in Italy, persiane. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word ^jhilmild^ seems to 
mean ‘ sjiarkling,’ and to have been ap- 
plied to some kind of gauze. Possibly 
this may have been used for D^nds, 
and thence transferred to shutters. 
So Platts in his II. Dict.^ Or it may 
lave been an onomatopoeia, from the 
rattle of such shutters ; or it may have 
been corrupted from a Port, word such 
as janella, ‘ a window.* All this is con- 
jecture. 

[1832.— “ Besides the purdahs, the open- 
ings between the i>illar8 have blinds neatly 
made of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloured cords : these are called jhiUnmnfl 
or checks” (see CHICK, a).— Jtfr#. Meet 
Hassaii Ali, Observations, i, 3()6.] 

1874.— “The front (of a Bengal bouse) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran- 
dah, or a row of French casements, and JiU* 
milled windows.”— Ch/c. Heview, No. oxvii. 
207. . 

JOOOLEj 8. We know not what 
this word is; perhaps ‘toys*? [Mt. 
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W. Foster writes ; “ On looking up the 
1.0. copy of this Ft, Ht. George Consulta- 
tions for Nov. 22, 1703, from which 
Wheeler took the passage, I found 
that the word is plainly not jocoles, 
but jocolet, which is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” The N.E.lK s.v. 
ClwcolatSy gives as other forms jocolatte, 
jacolattf jocalat.] ^ 

1703.—“. . . sent from the Patriarch to 
the Governor with a small present of 
jocoles, oil, and wines.’ —In \Vhf>elerj ii. 32. 

jqoEE, s. Hind, jofjt. A Hindu 
ascetic; and sometimes a ‘conjuror.’ 
From Skt. yogln, one who practise.s the 
yoguy a system of meditation combined 
with austerities, which is supposed to 
induce miraculous ])Ower over elemen- 
tary matter. In fact the stuff whhdi 
hiis of late been propagated in India 
by certain persons, under tlie names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddliism, is 
essentially the doctrine of the Jogis. 

1298. — “There is another class of people 
called Chughi who . . . form a religious 
order devoted to the Idols. They are 
extremely long-lived, every man of them 
living to 150 or 200 years . , . there are 
certain members of the Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in the world, going stark 
naked.”— il/arco Po/o, 2nd od. ii. 351. 

1343. — “ Wo cast anchor by a little island 
near the main, Anchediva (q.v ), whore 
there was a temple, a grove, and a tank 
of water. ... We found a jog^ leaning 
against the wall of a budkh&iui or temple 
of idols ” (re.specting whom he tells remark- 
able stories ). — Km iv. 62-63, and 

see p. 276. I 

c. 1442. — “The Infidels are divided into 
a grea% number of classe.s, such as the 
Brauiins, the Jojghis and others.”— .4 
T<jt£zdJc^ in Indiu in Die X Vth Cent. , 17. 

1498. — “They went and put in at 
Angediva . . . there were good water-springs, 
and there was in the upper part of the 
island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much wood . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a b^gar-man whom 
they call joguedes.” — Correa^ by Lord 
Stmdeyy 239. Compare Ibn Batuta alwvo. 
After 160 years, tank, grove, and jogl just 
as they were I 

» 1610,— ‘ ‘ The King of the loghe is a man of 

great dignity, and has about 30,000 people, 
and he £ a pagan, he and all his subjects ; 
and by the pagan Kings he and his people 
are consider^ to be saints, on account of 
their lives, which you shall hear . . .” — 
Vartkmay p. 111. Perhaps the chief of the 
GwoMinSdm Qosains, who were once verv 
numerous on the West Coast, and have still 
a settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
Se| JP, ddUi Valid s notice below. 


1516.— “And many of them noble and 
respectable people, not to be subject to the 
Moors, ^0 out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit of poverty, wandering the world 
. . . they carry very heavy chains round 
their necks ami wai.9ts, and legs ; and they 
smear all their bodies and faces with ashes. 

. . . These people are commonly called 
jogues, and in their own speech they are 
called Zmivif (see SWAMY) which means 
Servant of God. . . . These jo^es eat all 
meats, and do not observe any idolatry.”— 
Barbosa^ 99-100. 

1553.—“ Much of the general fear that 
affected the inhabitants of that city (Goa 
before its capture) proceeded from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who wont about in 
the habit of a Jogue, which is the straitest 
sect of their Religion . . . saying that the 
City would speedily have a new Lord, and 
would be inhabited by a strange people, 
contrary to the will of the natives .” — JJe 
BarroSf Dec. II. liv. v. cap. 3. 

„ “ For this reason the place (Adam’s 

Peak) is so famous among all the Gentile- 
dom of the East yonder, that they resort 
thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
leagues off, and chiefly those whom they 
call Jdgues, who are as men who have 
abandoned the world and dedicated them- 
selves to God, and make great pilgrimages 
to visit the 'I’emples consecrated to him.”— 
[bid, Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1563.—“. . . to make them fight, like 
the €obnu% de raped o which the jOgues carry 
about asking alms of the people, and these 
jogues are cerbiin heathen {Oentios) who go 
begging all about the country, powdered all 
over with ashes, and venerated by all the 
jw)or heathen, and by some of the Moors 
also. . . .” — Garcia^ f. 156t», 157. 

[1567.—“ Jogues. ” See under OASIS. 

[c. 1610. — “’Phe Gentiles have Idso their 
Abedalles (Abd-Allah), which are like to our 
hermits, and are called Joguies .” — Pyrard 
de Laval y Hak. Soc. i. 343.] 

1624.— “ Finally I went to see the King 
of the Jogis (Gioghi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs 
,08 a man of the field and husbandman . . . 
they told me his name was Batinalay and 
that the hermil^e and the place generally 
was called Cadira (AtwfW).” — P> ddla Vedhy 
ii. 724 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 350, and see i, 37, 75]. 

[1667. — “I allude particularly to the 
people called Jauguis, a name which 
signifies ‘united to God .’” — BemieTy ed. 
(hnstahky 316.] 

1673.— “Near the Gate in a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
ploited Turbats of their own Hair ,” — FryeTy 

1727 . — “There is another sort called 
Joules, who ... go naked except a bit of 
Cl^ about their Loyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nastt 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, mih a great 
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Show of Sanctity,” — A. Hamilton^ i. 162 ; 
[eel. 1744, i. 153], 

1809.- 

“ Fate work’d its own the while. A band 
Of Yoguees, as they roamed the land 
Seeking a spouse for Jaga-Naut their God, 
Stray’d to this solitary glade.” 

Curse of Kehximii, xiii. 16. 
c. 1812. — “Scarcely . . . were we seated 
when behold, there poured into the space 
before us, not only all the Yogees, Fakeers, 
and rogues of thfit description . . . but the 
King of the Beggars himself, Avearing his 
peculiar badge.” — Mrs. Sheruxjod, (describing 
a visit to TIenry Martyn at Caw'npore), 
Autohiog.j 415. 

Apne gdkw Jed jogi dn gdmv led sidh." 
Hind, proverb : “The man who is a jogi in 
his own village is a deity in another.” — 
Quoted by Elliot, ii. 207. ^ 

JOHN COMPANY, n.p. An old 

personification of the East India Com- 
pany, by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former days. 
The term Company is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
(Dutch) Government (see H. 0. Forbes, 
Naturalist^ s Wanderirujs, 1885, p. 204). 
[Dohdl Company Bahadur kl is still 
a common form of native ai)peal for 
justice, and Company Bdgh is the 
usual phrase for the jjublic garden of 
a station. It has been suggested, but 
apparently without real reason, that 
the phrase is a corruption of Company 
Jalian, “which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Shah Jehan 
and Jehangir, and the golden age of 
the Moguls” {G. A. SeUa, (pioted in 
Notes and Queries, 8 ser. ii. 37). And 
Sir G. Birdwood writes : “ The earliest 
coins minted by the English in India 
were of copper, stamped with a figure 
of an irradiated liny am, the phallic 
‘ Roi Soleil.’ The mintage of this coin 
is unknown (? Madras), but without 
doubt it must nave serv^ to ingratiate 
us with the natives of the country, 
and may have given origin to their 
personification or the Company under 
the ]^tent title of Eumpani Jehan, 
whicn, in English mouths, became 
‘John Company’” (Report on Old 
Records, 222, note).] 

[1784.— “Further, I knew that as simple 
Hottentots and Indians could form no idea 
of the Dutch Company and its government 
and constitution, the Dutch in India had 
given out that this was one mighty ruling 
prince who was called Jan or John, with 
the surname Company, which also procured 
for them more reverence than if they could 
have actually made the people understand 


that they were, in fact, ruled by a company 
of merchants.” — Andreas Spurrmann, Travels 
to the Cape of Good Hope, the South-Polar 
Lands, a-nd round tlve World, p. 347 ; see 
9 ser. Notes and Queries, vii. 34.] 

1803. — (The Nawab) “much amused me 
by the account he gave of the manner in 
which my arrival was announced to him. . . . 


Company, has arrived.” — Lord Vdleniia, 
i. 137. 

1808. — “However the business is pleasant 
now, consisting principally of orders to 
countennand niilittiry operations, and pre- 
parations to save Johnny Company’s cash.” 
— Lord Minto in India, 184. 

1818-19. — “In England the ruling power 
is {X)Ssossed by two parties, one the King, 
who is Lord of the Sbitc, and the other the 
Honourable Company. ’J’he former governs 
his own country ; and the latter, though 
only .subjects, exceed the King in power, 
and are the directors of mercantile affairs.” 
— Saddmieh^ in Elliot, viii. 411. 

1826. — “ He said that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Company was 
an old Englishwoman . . . then again he 
told me that some of the 'ropec wallas say 
'John Company,’ and he knew that John 
was a man’s name, for his master was called 
John Brice, but he could not say to a 
certainty whether Hhmpany* was a man’s 
or a woman’s name.” — Pandurang Hart, 60 ; 
(cd. 1873, i. 83, in a note to which the 
phrase is said to be a corruption of Joint 
ConijMiny], 

1836. — “The jargon that the English 
speak to the natives is most absurd. I 
call it 'John Company’s English,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs. Staunton.” — Liters from 
Madras, 42. 

1852. — “John Company, whatever may 
be his faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial Office, I should not th^nk it 
worth three years’ purchase.” — Mem, Col, 
Mountain, 293. 

1888, — “It fares with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South- Indian 
villager to a Government official. Some 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
such person as John Company ; but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
happened to them. Revi^no, Feb. 14, 

p. 220. 

JOMPON, s. Hind, jdnpdn, japdn^ 
[which are not to be found in Platt’s 
Diet,]. A kind of sedan, or portable 
chair used chiefly by the ladies at 
the Hill Sanitaria of tipper India. It 
is carried by two pairs of men (who 
are called Jomponnies, i,e. jdnpdnl or 
japdnl), each pair bearing on their 
shoulders a short bar from which the 
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shafts of the chair are slung. There 
is some perplexity as to the origin of 
the word. For we find in Crawfurd’s 
Malay Diet. “ Jampawa (Jav. Jampona\ 
a kind of litter.’’ Also the Javanese 
Diet, of P. tlansz (1876) gives : ^^Djem- 
pdria — dragstoel {i.e. portable chair), or 
sedan of a person of rank.” [Kliiikert 
has jempanay djempana, sempana as a 
State sedan-chair, and he connects 
senipana with Skt. sam-panna^ ‘that 
which has turned out well, fortunate.’ 
Wilkinson lias : ^^jempanay Skt. ? a 
kind of Stote carriage or sedan for 
ladies of the court.”] The word can- 
not, however, have been introduced 
into India by the officers who served 
in Java (1811-15), for its use is much 
older in the Himalaya, as may be seen 
from the tpiotation from P. Desideri. 

It seems just poasible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact 
that dpydh means ‘hang’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

Wilson, however, has the following : 

Jhdmpdny Bengali. A sUige on 
which snake-catchers and other jug- 
gling vagabonds exhibit ; a kind of 
sedan used by travellers in the Hima- 
laya, written Jdmpaun (?).” [Both 
Platts and Fallon give the word 
jhappdn as Hind. ; the former does 
not attempt a derivation ; the latter 
gives llina. jhdnp, ‘a cover,’ and this 
on the whole seems to be the most 
probable etymology. It may have 
been originally in India, as it is now 
in the Straits, a closed litter for ladies 
of rank, and the word may have 
become apjiropriated to the open 
comRjyance in which European ladies 
are carried.] 

1716. — “The roads are nowhoro practi- 
cable for a horseman, or for a Jampan, a 
sort of palankin.’* — Letter of P. IpoHto J)e- 
sideriy dated April 10, in Leitres Edif. xv. 
184. 

1783.—(After a description) “. . . by these 
central poles the litter, or as it is hero called, 
the Sampan, is supported on the shoulders 
of four men.” — Forster's Joumeify ed. 1808, 
ii. 8. 

' [1822.—“ The Chumpaun, or as it is more 
frequently called, the Chumpalay is the 
usual vehicle in which persons of distinction, 
especially females, are carried. . . .” — Lloydy 
Oerardy Near. i. 105. 

[18i42. — “ ... a conveyance called a 
Jaumpaun, which is like a short palankeen, 
with an arched top, slung on three polos 
(like what is called a Tonjon in India). . . 

— MphinttonCy Caubuly ed. 1842, i. 187. 


[1849.-^“ A Jhappan is a kind of arm 
chair with a canopy and curtains ; the 
canopy, &c., can be taken off.”— ATr#. 
Machmziey Life in, the Mlssiony ii. 103.] 

1879, — “The gondola of Simla is the 
‘ jampan ’ or ‘ jampot, as it is sometimes 
called, on the same linguistic principle . . . 
as that which converts asparagus into 
sparrow-grass. . . . Every lady on the hills 
keeps her jampan and jampanees . . . just 
.as in the plains she keeps her carriage and 
footmen.” — Letter in TiineSy Aug. 17. 

JOOL, JHOOL, s. Hind. jMly 
supposed by Sliakespear (no doubt cor- 
rectly) to be a corrupt form of the Ar. 
jully liaving much the same meaning ; 
n)ut Platts takes it from jhulndy ‘to 
dangle’]. I]^usings, body clothing of 
a horse, elephant, or other domesti- 
cated animal ; often a quilt, used as 
siKjh. In colloquial use all over India. 
The modern Arabs use the j)lm.jildl 
as a singular. This Dozy aeiines as 
“couverture en laine plus ou moins 
ornce de dessins, tres large, tres chaude 
et euvelopT)ant le poitrail et la croupe 
dll cheval ” (exactly the Indian j/i%^) — 
also “ornement de soie qu’on intend 
sur la crou])e des chevaux aux jours de 

[1819. — “Dr. Duncan . . . took the jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from the elephant. 

. . .” — Tod. Persomil Narr. in An,nalsy 
(Calcutta reprint, i. 715.] 

1880. — “ Horse Jhools, &c., at shortest 
notice.” — Advt. in Madras Maily Fob. 13. 

JOOLA, s. Hind, jhuld. The 
ordinary meaning of the \vord is ‘a 
swing’ ; but in the Himalaya it is 
specifically applied to the rude sus- 
]>ensioii bridges used there. 

[1812. — “There are several kinds of bridges 
constructed for the passage of strong currents 
and rivers, but the most common are the 
Sdwjha and Jhula ” (a description of both 
follows). — Asiat. Res. xi. 476.] 

1830. — “ Our chief object in descending to 
the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah bridge, 
The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, about 
twice the thickness of your thumb, tied to 
a single post on either bank. A piece of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, half a yard long, 
slips upon these ropes, and from this 4 loops 
from the same grass rope depend. The 
passei^er hangs in the loops, placing a 
couple of ropes under each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs in the block over his head ; the 
signal IS given, and he is drawn over by an 
eighth rope.” — Mem. of Col, Mountainy 114. 

JOSS, 3. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese DeoSy * God,* 
first taken up in the ‘Pidgin* language 
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of the Chinese ports from the Portu- 
guese, and then adopted from that 
Jargon by Europeans as if they had 
got hold of a Chinese word. [See 

CHIN-CHIN.] 

1669. — “ But the Devil (whom the Chinese 
commonly called Joosje) <is a mighty and 
powerful Prince of the World.” — Waiter 
Schulz^ 17. 

,, “In a four-cornered cabinet in 
their dwelling-rooms, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an image . . . this 
they call Josin.”— ^ar, ed. 1672, p. 27; 

1677.—“ All the Sineso keep a limning of 
the Devil in their houses. . . . They paint 
him with two horns on his head, and com- 
monly call him Josie (Joosje).” — Gerret 
Vermmlen, Oost Indu^che Voyagie, 33. 

1711. — “I know but little^f their Reli- 
gion, more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God in his own House.” — Lochyer^ 
181. 

1727. — “Their Josses or Demi-gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure.” 
— A. ii. 266 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 265]. 

c. 1790.— 

“ Down with dukes, earls, and lords, those 
pagan Josses, 

False gods ! away with stars and strings 
and crosses.” 

Peter Pindar^ Ode to Kien Ijong. 

1798.— “The images which the Chinese 
worship are called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the English seamen. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, which 
being a Dutch nickname for the devil, was 
prolmbly given to these idols by the Dutch 
who firet saw them.” — Stavorinus, E.T. i. 173. 

This is of course quite wrong. 

JOSS-HOUSE, S. An idol temple 
in China or Japan. From joss, as ex- 
plained in the last article. 

1760-52. — “ The sailors, and even some 
books of voyages . . . call the pagodas 
Yoss-houses, for on enquiring of a Chinese 
for the name of the idol, he answers OraTide 
Yobs, instead of Gran Dios." — Ohf. Toreen, 
232. 

1760-1810.— “On the 8th, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon those foreign barbarians 
may visit the Flcuwer Gardens, and the 
Honam Joss-house, but not in droves of over 
ten at a time.”— ‘8 Emulations ’ at Canton, 
from. The Fankwae od uimton (1882), p. 29. 

1840.— << Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with Joss-houses, upon which 
large sums of money have been spent.” — 
Mem* Ool. Momimn^ 186. 

1876.—“. . . the fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a large joss-hOUSe, or 
temple.” — Fortnightly Review, No. cliii. 222. 

1876:- 

“ One Tim Wang he makee-tlavel, 

Makee stop one night in Joss-house.” 
Leland, Pidgin^English Sing-Song, p. 42. 


Thus also in “ pidgin,” Joss-house-man or 
J08S-^^ym-ma9i is a priest, or a missionary, 

JOSTIOK, JOSS-STICK, s. A 

stick of fragrant tinder (powdered 
cMtus, sandalwood, &c.) usea by the 
Chinese as incense in their temples, 
and formerly exported for use as- 
cigar-lights. The name appears to 
be from the temple use. (See 
PUTCHOCK.) 

1876.—“ Bumee joss-stick, talkeo plitty.” 
— Ijela'iid, Pidgin- Jinglish Smg-Song, p. 43. 

1879. — “There is a recess outside each 
shop, and at dusk the joss-sticks burning 
in these fill the city with the fragrance of 
incense.” — Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 49, 

JOW, 8. Hind. jhdu. The name 
is applied to various species of the 
shrubby tamarisk which abound on 
the low alluvials of Indian rivers, and 
are useful in many ways, for rough 
hasket-iiiaking and the like. It is the 
usual material for gabions and fascines 
in Indian siege-operations. 

[c. 1809. — “ ... by the natives it is called 
jhau; but this name is generic, and is 
applied not only to another species of Tama- 
risk, but to the Gasuarlna of Bengal, and to 
the cone-boaring plants that have been 
introduced by Europeans.” — Buchanan- 
llamilton, Fastem India, iii. 597. 

[1840. — “ ... on the opposite Jhow, or 
bastard tamarisk jungle ... a native . . . 
had been attacked by a tiger. . . .” — Damd- 
souy Travels, ii. 326.] 

JOWAULLA MOOKHEE, n.p. 

Skt. — Hind. Jwdki-mukhly ‘fiaine- 
mouthed ’ ; a generic name for (piasi- 
volcanic phenomena, but mrticiilarly 
applied to a place in the Kangra 
district of the Punjab mour.4ain 
country, near tlie Bias River, where 
jets of gas issue from the ground and 
are kept constantly burning. There 
is a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over, the 
Himalaya as well as in the plains of 
India. The famous fire-jets at Baku 
are sometimes visited by more ad- 
venturous Indian pilgrims, and known 
as the Great JwlH&-mukhi. The 
author of the following passage was 
evidently ignorant of the phenomenon 
worshipped, though the name indi- 
cates its nature. 

c. 1360.— “ Sultan Firoz . . . mafohed 
with bis army towards Nagarkot (see NU^ 
GUBCOTE) ... the idol Jvili-miilEld, 
much worshipped by the infidels, was situ- 
ated on the road to Nagarkot. . . « Some of 
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the infidels have reported that Sult4n Flroz 
went specially to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head. But , . . 
the infidels slandered the Sult4n. . . . Other 
infidels said that Sultan Muhammad Shih 
bin Tu^hlik Sh^h held an umbrella over this 
same idol^ but this also is a lie. . . — 

Shwm-i-Svrdj Afifj in Elliot^ iii. 318. 

1616. — ... a place called lalla mokee, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Rocks, 
there are daily to be scene incessant Erup- 
tions of Fire, before which the Idolatrous 
people fall doune and worship.” — Terry, in 
Furchas, ii. 1467. 

[c. 1617. — In Sir T, lioe'n Map, “Jalla- 
makee, the Pilgrimage of the Banians.” — 
Hak. Soc. ii. 535.] 

1783.—** At Taullah Mhokee {.nc) a small 
volcanic fire issues from the side of a moun- 
tain, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
temple that has long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among the people of the 
Punjab,” — O, Forstn'^s Jom'ne.y, cd. 1798, i. 
308. 

1799. — ** Prason Poory afterwards travelled 
... to the Maha or Buree {\.e, larger) 
Jowalla Mookhi or JuMa Mfichi, terms 
that moan a ‘Flaming Mouth,’ as being a 
spot in the neighbourhood of Bakec {liaku) 
on the west side of the (Caspian) Sea . . . 
whence fire issues ; a circumstiince that 
has rendered it of great veneration with the 
Hindus.” — Jondihan Duncan, in As. lien. 
V. 41. 

J0WAUR,J0WAEEEE,8. Hind. 

jaiodr, judr, [Skt. yava-prakdra or ok- 
dra, * of the nature of barley * ;] 
Sorghum vulgare, Per.s. {Holcus sorghum, 
L.) one of the best and most frequently 
grown of the tall millets of southern 
countries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the uiillooded tracts ; it is 
sown about July and reaped in 
November. The reedy stems are 8 
to 12 feet high. It is the cholam of 
tl!? Tamil regions. The stalks are 
Kirbeo. The Ar. dura or dhura is 
perhaps the same word ultimately as 
jawdr; for the old Semitic name is 
dokn, from the smoky aspect of the 
grain. It is an odd instance of the 
looseness which used to pervade 
dictionaries and glossaries that R. 
Drummond (Ulus, of the Gram, Parts 
of Guzerattee, &c., Bombay, 1808) calls 
** JooaT) a kind of pulse, the food of 
the common people.” 

fc. 1690.— In Khandesh ** Jowdri is chiefly 
cultivated of which, in some places, there 
are three crops in a year, and its stalk is so 
delicate and pleasant to the taste t^t it is 
regarded in the light of a fruit.”— Aiw, ed. 
/ttrrfflK, ii. 228.] 

1760.— *‘En suite mauvais chemin sur des 
levdea faites de boue dans des quarr6s de 

2 o 


Jouaxi et des champs de Nelis (see NELLY) 
remplis d’eau,” — Anquetil da Perron, 
ccclxxxiii. 

1800. — “ . , . My industrious followers 
must live either upon jowarry, of which 
there is an abundance everywhere, or they 
must be more industrious in procuring rice 
for themselves.” — Wellington, i. 175. 

1813. — Forbes calls it “juarree or 
cwsA” (?). [See CUSCUS.]-Or. Mm., ii. 
406 ; [2nd ed. ii. 35, and i. 23]. 

1819.— ** In 1797-8 joiwaree sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six rupees per culsee (see 
CULSEY) of 24 maunds.” — Mactnurdo, in 
Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo, i. 287. 

[1826. — ** And the sabre began to cut away 
upon them as if they were a field of Joanee 
(standing corn).” — Pandurang Hari, ed. 
1873 i. 66.^ 

JOY, s. This seems from the quota- 
tion to have ))een used on the west 
coast for jewel (Port, joia), 

1810.— “The vanity of parents sometimes 
leads them to dress their children, even 
w'hilo infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation ... to murder these help- 
less creatures for the sake of their orna- 
ments or joya.” — Maria GraJum, 3. 

JUBTEE, JXJPTEE, &c., s. Guz. 
japtl, &c. Corrupt forms of zabtt, 
[“ Watan-zaUt, or -japtl, Mahr., Pro- 
duce of lands sequestered by the State, 
an item of revenue ; in Guzerat the 
lands once exempt, now subject to 
assessment ” ( W ilson),'] (See ZUBT.) 

1808. — “The Sindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Movj- 
mooadars and Desoys (see DESS A YE) of that 
district every third year, amounting to Rs. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca- 
tion Juptee.” — R, Di'ummond. [Majmuaddr 
“in Guzerat the title given to the keepers 
of the pargana revenue records, who have 
hold the office as a hereditary right since the 
settlement of Todar Mai, and are paid by 
fees charged on the villages.” {Wilson)^, 

JUDEA, ODIA, &c., n.p. These 
names are often given in old writers 
to the city of Ayuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Rama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call Oudh), which was the 
capital of Siam from the 14th century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was transferred 
to Bangkock [see BANCOCE.] 

1522. — “All these cities are coustruoted 
like ours, and are sulnect to the King of 
Siam, who is named oiri Zaoabedera, and 
who inhabits India.”— Hak. Boo% 
156. 
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c. 1546,--“ The capitall City of all this 
Empire is Odiaa» whereof I haue spoken 
heretofore ; it is fortified with walls of brick 
and mortar, and contains, according to some, 
foure hundred thousand fires, whereof an 
hundred thousand are strangers of divers 
countries.”— in Coganit E.T. p. 285 ; 
orig. cap. clx:xxix. 

1553. — “ For the Realm is great, and its 
Cities and Towns very populous ; insomuch 
that the city Hudia alone, which is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam {Si/io), and 
the residence of the King, furnishes 50,000 
men of its own.” — Barros^ III. ii. 5. 

1614. — “ As regards the size of the City of 
Odia ... it may be guessed by an experi- 
ment made by a curious engineer with whom 
we communicated on the subject. He says 
that ... he embarked in one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he got 
back it was already far on in the night, 
and he aflSrmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues .” — CoutOy VI. 
vii. 9. 

1617. — “The merchants of the country of 
Lau John, a place Joining to the country of 
Jangama (see JANGOMAY) arrived at Hhe 
city of Judea * before Eaton’s coming away 
from thence, and brought great store of 
merchandize .” — Saitisbvryy ii. 90. 

„ “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn Farry 

in Judea, at Syarn.” — Cocks' s Diary ^ Hak. 
Soc. i. 272. 

[1639. — “The chief of the Kingdom is 
India by some called Odia . . . the city of 
India, the ordinary Residence of the Court 
is seated on the Menam.” — Mandelsloy 
Travelsy E.T. ii. 122. 

[1693. — “As for the City of Siam, the 
Siamese do call it Si-yo-thi-ya, the o of the 
syllable yo being closer than our (French) 
Diphthong au.” — La Loubirey Siamy E.T. i. 7.] 

1727. — “. . . all are sent to the City of 
JSiaTti or Odia for the King’s Use. . . . The 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Memnoriy which by Turnings and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about .50 
Leagues.” — A, HamUtorij ii. 160 ; [ed. 1744]. 

[1774. — “Ayuttaya with its districts 
Dvaravati, Toda^^ and Kamanpaik.”— /asc. 
in Ind, Ardiq, xxii. 4. 

[1827. — “The powerful Lord . . . who 
dwells over every head in the city of the 
sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-tha- 
ya.” — TtVeaty between E.I.C. and King of 
Siam, in Wilsmy Documents of the Burmese 
War^ App. Ixxvii,] 

JUGBOOLAK, s. Marine Hind. 
ioT jaeh-hlock (Reebude). 

JUaaXJRNAUT, n.p. A corrup- 
tion of the Skt. JaganndJtha^ ‘ Lo^ of 
the Universe,’ a name of Krishna 


worshipped as Vishnu at the famous 
shrine of Purl in Orissa. The image 
so called is an amorphous idol, much 
like those worshippea in some of the 
South Sea Islanas, and it has been 
plausibly suggested (we believe first 
by Gen. Cunningham) that it was 
in reality a Budahist symbol, which 
has been adopted as an object of 
Brahmanical worship, and made to 
serve as the image of a god. The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession on a monstrous car, and 
as masses of excited pilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci- 
dents occurred. Occasionally also 
persons, sometimes sufferers from 
painful disease, cast themselves before 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of the last century, and that of 
Sir W. W. Hunter, who states that he 
had gone through the MS. archives of 
the province since it became British, 
show that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency of 
immolations on these occasions — a 
belief that has made Juggurnaut a 
standing metaphor— was greatly ex- 
aggerated. The belief indeed in the 
custom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the rehearsal of 
these or other cognate religious suicides 
at one or other of the great temples 
of the Peninsula, founded partly on 
fact, and partly on popular report, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative relating to India. The really 
great mortality from hardship, ex- 
haustion, and epidemic disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds ‘^f 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in keeping up the popular im- 
ressions in connection with the 
uggurnaut festival. 

[1311.-“ Jaguar.” See under MADURA.] 
c. 1321. — “Annually on the recurrence of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songa 
and all kinds of music . . . and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast oast 
themselves under the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go over them, sa 3 dng that they 
desire to die for their god. And the car 
passes over them, and crushes them, and^ 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot.” — Briar Odoric, in CaJthayy ko. 
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c. 1430. — “In Bizenegalia (see BIS- 
NAQAK) also, at a certain time of the year, 
this idol is carried through the city, placed 
between two chariots . . . accompanied by 
a great concourse of people. Many, carried 
away by the fervour of their faith, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, 
in order that they may be crushed to death, 
— a mode of death which they say is very 
acceptable to their god.*’ — N. (Jonti, in India 
in XVth CenLf 28. 

c. 1581. — “All for devotion attach them- 
selves to the trace of the car, which is 
drawn in this manner by a vast number of 
people . . . and on the annual feast day 
of the Pagod this car is dragged by crowds 
of people through certain jwirts of the city 
(Negapatain), some of whom from devotion, 
or the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheels of the cars, and so perish, 
remaining all ground and crushed by the 
said cars .” — Gasparo Baibi, f. 84. The 
preceding passages refer to scenes in the 
south of the Peninsula. 

c. 1590, — “In the town of ]*ursotom on 
the banks of the sea stands the temple t)f 
Jagnaut, near to which are the images of 
Kishen, his brother, and their sister, made 
of Sandal -wood, which are said to Vie 4,000 
years old. . . . The Brahmins ... at cer- 
tain times carry the image in procession 
upon a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in 
the Hindooce language jis called Rahth (see 
RUT) ; and they believe that whoever assists 
in drawing it along olittiins remission of all 
his sins,” — Gladwin* s Ayeen, ii. 13-15 ; [od. 
JarretJty ii. 127]. 

[1616. — “The chief city called Jekanat.” 
— »SVr T. Roe^ Hak. Hoc. ii. 538.] 

1632. — “Vnto this Pagod or house of 
Sathen . . . doe belong 9,000 Bramraines 
or Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto their great God laggaxnat, from 
which Idoll the City is so cxilled. . . . 
And when it (the chariot of laygarnat) is 
going along the city, there are many that 
will^ offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
Idoll, and desperately lye dowme on the 
ground, that the Chariott wheele.s may 
runne over them, whereby they are killed 
outright; some get broken armes, some 
broken legges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and V>y this mcanes they thinko 
to merit Heauen.” — IT. Bruton, in llakl, 
V. 57. 

1667. — “In the town of Jagannat, which 
is seated upon the Gulf of Bengala^ and 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . The first day that 
>y shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
oaple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come .afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there; 
dll the people blessing them for having 
been so happy. . . . And when this Hellish 
Triumphant Chariot marcheth, there are 
found (which is no Fable) persons so 
foolishly ^sreduloxLS and superstitious as to 


throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death. . . Bernier, a Letter io 
Mr. Chapelain, in Eng. ed. 1684, 97 ; fed. 
GomUnhle, 304 seq.\ 

[1669-79. — “ In that great and Sumptiious 
DiaV)olicall Pagod, there Btandeth theere 
gretest God Jn®. Gemaet, whence ye Pagod 
receued that name alsoe.’^— Ada, &c., 
by T. B. f. 12. Col. Temple adds; 
“Throughout the whole MS. Jaganndth is 
repeatedly called JnP. Gemaet, which 
obviously stands for the common trans- 
j>osition Janganath. ] 

1682. — “ ... We Lay by last night till 
10 o’clock this morning, ye Captain being 
desirous to see ye Jagemot Pagodas for 
his better satisfaction. . . .” — Hedges, Diary, 
July 16; [Hak. Soc. i. 30]. 

1727.—“ His ( Jagarynat’s) EflSgy is often 
carried abroad in Proc*ession, mounted on a 
Coach four stories high . . . they fasten 
small Ropes to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and some old Zealots, as it passes 
through the Street, fall flat on the Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels.” — A. Hamilton, i. 387 ; 
[ed. 1744]. 

1809.— 

“ A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and main. 

To drag that sacred wain. 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries on the road, 
And calling on the God 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jaga-Naut they call, 

The x>onderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all, 

Through flesh and bones it ploughs its 
tlreadful path. 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, .and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng. 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 

Curse of Kehania, xiv. 5. 

1814. — “The sight here beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggernaut made some 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, ho has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her body, and had her arm 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd.” — In AsieUic Journal — quoted in 
Beveridge, Hist, of India, ii. 54, without 
exacter reference. 

c. 1818. — “That excess of fanaticism 
which formerly prompted the pilgrims to 
court death oy throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of 
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Jaganndth has happily long ceased to 
actuate the worshippers of the present day. 
During 4 years that 1 have witnessed the 
ceremony, three cases only of this revolting 
species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which I may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably be ascribed to accident; 
in the others the victims had long been 
suffering from some excruciating complaints, 
and chose this method of ridding themselves 
of the burthen of life in preference to other 
modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower 
orders under similar circumstances.” ~ A. 
StirltTig^ in As, Res, xv. 324. 

1827. — March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poynder, in the PI. T. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that ‘‘about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishcra on the Canges, under the wheels 
of Juggumaut. ” — -l.^. Journal^ 1821, vol. 
xxiii. 702. 

[1861. — “On the 7th July 1864, the 
editor of the Friend of India mentions that, 
a few days previously, he had seen, near 
Serampore, two persons crushed to death, 
and another frightfully lacerated, having 
thrown themselves under the wheels of a car 
during the Rath .latra festival. It was 
afterwards stated that this occurrence wa.^ 
accidental.” — Checers, Ind, Med, Jvrispr. 
665.] 

1871. — . . poor Johnny Tetterby stag- 
gering under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that crushed all his enjoy- 
ments .” — Forster s Life of Bickens, ii. 415. 

1876. — “IjO monde en marchant n’a pas 
beaucoup plus de souci de co qu’il 6cni.se qiie 
le char de I’idole de Jagamata.”— /sj. Renan^ 
in Revile lies Deux Morales^ 3« S6rie, xviii. 
p. 504. 

JULIBDAB, s. Vers, jilauddrj from 
jilaUy the string att^clied to the bridle 
by which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called janl- 
hahddr, jamhahkash. In the time of 
Hedges the word must have been 
commo?;ily used in Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

[c. 1590. — “For .some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he (Akbar) rode out on a 
kkdgah horse, a rupee, should bo given, 
viz., one d*S.m to _ the Atbegi, two to the 
Jilaud^. . . — AlUy ed. Blochmann, i. 142. 

(And see under PYKE.)] 

1673 , — *<in the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as large as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, where the Gelabdar, or Master 
Muliteer, with his prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole Capheda,” — Fryer, 341. 

, 1688.— “Your Jylibdar, after he had 

received his letter would not stay for the 
Gtenii, but stood upon departure.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Sept. 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 112], 

„ “ We admire what made you send 

peons to force our Qyllibdar back to your 


Factory, after he had gone 12 cosses on his 
way, and dismisse him again without any 
reason for it.” — Hedqes, Diary, Sept. 26 , 
[Hak. Soc. i. 120]. ‘ 

1754. — “100 Gilodar; those who are 
charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses.” — Hamoay's Travels, 
i. 171 ; 252. 

[1812. — “ I have often admired the cour- 
age and dexterity with which the Persian 
Jelowdars or grooms throw themselves into 
the thickest engagement of angry horses.” 
— Morier, Journey through Persia, 63 ,sy<7 .] 

1880. — “It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and men. . . . Pascal and Remise cooking 
for me ; the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt 
coats, smoking their kalliuns, amid the half- 
light of fa^t fading day. . . .” — MS, Journal 
in [*ersi(t of Cupt. IT. (HU, It,E, 

JUMBEEA, s. Ay. pnihiyit, probably 
from ‘tlieside’ ; a kind of dagger 
worn in the girdle, so as to be drawn 
across the luxly. It is usually in form 
sliglitly curved. Sir R. Burton (Camms, 
Commentary, 413) idmitities it with the 
agomia and gomio of tlie ejuotations 
beh)W, and refers to a sketch in his 
Pilgrimage, but this we cannot hnd, 
[it is in the Memorial ed. i. 236], 
though the janihiyali is several times 
mentioned, e.g, i. 347, iii. 72. The 
term occurs repeatedly in Mr. Egerton’s 
catalogue of arms in the India Museum. 
Janbwapc(’urs as the name of a dagger 
in the Ain (orig. i. 119) ; why Bloch- 
mann in his translation [i. 11 o] spells it 
jhanhwah w(i do not know. See also 
Dozy and Eng. s.v. jamhette. It seems 
very doulitfiil if the latter French 
word has anything to do with the 
Arabic- word. 

c. 1328. - “I’akT-ud -din refused roughly 
and pushed him awuy. ’Fhen the maimed 
man drew a dagger {khanjar) such as is 
called in that country janbiya, and gave 
him a mortal wound.” — Jfjn Ratuta, i. 534. 

1498. — “The Moors had erected palisades 
of great thickness, with thick planking, and 
fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the shore 
with targets, azagays, agomias, and bows 
and slings from which they slung stones at 
us.” — Roteiro de Vasco da Gama, 32. 

1516.— “They go to fight one anotUir 
bare from the waist upwards, and from the 
waist downwards wrajiped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with many folds, 
and with their arms, which are swords, 
bucklers, and daggers {gomi08).”~*Bar6oia, 

p. 80. 

1774. — “Autour du corps ils ont un 
ceinturon d^ cuir brod6, ou garni d'argent^ 
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au milieu duquol aur le dovant ils paaaent un 
eouteau large reeourM, et pointu (jambea), 
dont la pointe eat tournee du c6t4 droit.” — 
Nielruhr, iJesc. de V Arabic, 54. 

JUMDUD, s. jamdad, jamdluir. 
A kind of dagger, broad at the base 
and slightly curved, the liilt formed 
with a croSvS-grip like tliat of the 
Katdr (see KUTTAUR). [A di-awing of 
what he calls a jamdhar katdrl is given 
in Egerton’s Catalofiue (PI. IX. No. 
344-5).] F. Johnson’s Dictionary gives 
jarMar fis a IVrsian word wdih the 
sugg(*..sted etymology of^V////;-<///r, ‘ Hank- 
render.’ But in the Am tlie word 
is spelt jamdhar, wdiieh seems to indi- 
cate Hind, origin ; and its occurrence 
in th(‘ jK)em of (.^hand Bardfii (sea* Ind. 
Anti(j. i. 281) corroborates this. Mr. 
Beames there suggests the etymology 
of Yama-dani ‘Death’s Tooth.’ The 
drawings of jayndhad or jamdhar iii 
tin* Am illustrations show' seveivil 
s])ecimens wdth double and triple 
toothed ])oints, which ])erha]KS favours 
this view'; but Yaraa-dhara, ‘death- 
wdeldc'r,’ a])]>ears ni the Sanskrit ' 
dictionaries as the name of a w'eajxm. 
[Bather, perha])S, ijama-dhara, ‘death- i 
bearer.’] | 

c. 1526.-“ Jamdher.” See quotation 
under KUTTAUR. 

[1813.—“. . . visited the jamdar 
or treasury containing his jewels . . . curious 
arms. . . .''—Forbes, Or Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 
469.] 

JUMMA, s. Hind, from kv.janud. 
The tot^il assessment, (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or division 
o^ country. The Arab. w*ord signifies 
‘ total ’ or * aggregate*.’ 

1781.- -“An increase of more than 26 
lacks of rupees (w’a.s) effected on the ft)rriier 

jumma.”— Report, p. 8. 

JUMMABUNDEE, s. Hind, from 
P. — Ar. jama^handi. A settlement 
(q.v.), i.e. the determination of the 
amount of land revemue due for a year, 
or a period of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of land. [In the 
N.W.P. it is specially apjdied to the 
annual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of each cultivator.] 

[1765. — “The rents of the province, ac- 
cording to the jiunxna-bundy, or rent-roll 
. . . amounted to, . . .” — Verdst, View of 
Bengal, App. 214. 

[1814. — “ Jiunmabundoo.” See under 

PATEL.] 


JUMNA, n.p. The name of a 
famous river in India which runs by 
Delhi and Am*a. Skt. Yamuna, Hind. 
Jamund ana Jamnd, the Aia/tot^va of 
Ptolemy, the TwjSapiJs of Arrian, the 
Jomanes of Pliny. The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly exx)resses the 
modern Hind, form Jamund. The 
name Jamund is also applied to what 
was in the 18th century, an unimpor- 
tant branch of the Brahmaputra R. 
w^hich connected it with the Ganges, 
bnt wdiich has now for many years been 
the main channel of the former great 
river. (See JENNYE.) Jamund is the 
name of several other rivers of less 
n(»te. 

[1616-17. — “ 1 proposed for a water worke, 
wc'‘ might giue tlic Chief Cittye of the 
Moyores content . . . is to be don vppon. 
theRiucr leminy passeth by Agra. ...” 
— Jin'da'ood, First Jjetter Book, 460. 

[1619.- -“The river Gemini w'as vnfit to 
seta My II vppqn. aS/c T. Roe, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 477. 

[1663.--“. . . the Gemna, a river which 
may be compared to the Loire. . . .” — 
BenufT^ Letter to M. l)c (a Molhe le Vayer, 
ed. Con.^tfibfe, 241. J 

[JUMNA MUSJID,n.p. A common 
corruption of the Ar. jdmF masjtd, 
‘the cathedral or congregational 
mos(jne,’ Ar. jama\ ‘to collect.’ The 
common form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the Jumna B. 

[1785. — “ The Jumna-musjid is of great 
antitpnty. . . .” — Diary, in Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd cd. ii. 448. 

[1849. — “In passing wo got out to see the 
Jamua Masj'id, a very fine building now 
used as a magazine.”— A/r.s. Mackenzie, Life 
\ in the Miss'ion, ii. 170. 

[1865. — “ . . . the great mosque or Djamia 
‘. . . this word Djamia* means' literally 
‘ collecting ’ or ‘ uniting, ’ because here attends 
the great concourse of Friday worshippers. 

. . .” — Pahjrave, Central and E. Arabia, ed. 
1868, 266. J 

JUNGEEBA, Janjlrd. 

The name of a native State on the 
coast, south of Bombay, from which 
the Fort and chief j)lace is 44 m. 
distant. This place is on a small 
island, rising in the entrance to the 
B.aj})uri inlet, to which the name 
Janjira properly pertains, believed to 
be a local corruption of the Ar. jazlra, 
‘island.* The State is also called 
Hahsan, meaning ‘Hubshee’s land,* 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centuries 
its chief has been of that race. This 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always"' of one family ; but they 
have apparently been so for the last 
200 years. ‘The SidV (see SEEDY) 
and ‘The Hahshl,^ are titles popularly 
applied to this chief. This State has 
a port and some land in Kathiawar. 

Gen. Keatinge writes : “ The 

members of the Sidi’s family whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
particularly fair.” The old I\)rtugiiese 
writers call this harbour Danda (or as 
they write it- l)amda\ c.g. Joao de 
Castro in Prime iro Roieiro, p. 48. His 
rude chart shows the island-fort. 

JUNGLE, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
jangaly from Skt. jaugala (a word 
which occurs chiefly in medical 
treatises). The native word means 
in strictness only waste, uncultivated 
ground ; then, such grpund (*overed 
with shrubs, trees or long grass ; and 
thence again the Anglo- liiaian appli- 
cation is to forest, (3r other wild 
growth, rather than to the fact that 
it is not cultivated. A fore'll ; a 
thicket ; a tangled wilderness. The 
word seems to havt*. ])assed at a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan, From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted into 
French as well as in English. The 
word does not seem to occur in 
FryeTj which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now. 

c. 1200. — “. . . Now the land is humid, 
jungle {jangalah)y or of the ordinary kind.” 
— Susrutay i. ch. 35. 

c. 1370. — “Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the jangal round the Kill’s dwell- 
ing.” — Tdrihh-i’FiroZ’Shdki. in Elliot, iii. 
314. 

c. 1450. — “The Kings of India hunt the 
elephant. They will stay a whole month 
or more in the wilderness, and in the 
jungle {Jangal).*'— Ahdurrazaky in Not. et 
Ext. xiv, 61. 

1474. — “ . . . Bicheneger. The vast city 
IS surrounded by three ravines, and inter- 
sected by a river, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful Jungel.” — Ath. Nikithiy in India 
inXVthCent.y 29. 

1776.—“ Land waste for five years . . . 
is called Jungle.’' — Balked* s Oenioo Code. 
190. 

1809. — “The air of Calcutta is much 
affected by the closeness of the jungle 
around \i:^—Ld. Valentiay i. 207. 


1809.— 

“They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear’d, with 
little pain ; 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides supply, 
And the tall jungle grass fit roofing' gave 
Beneath the genial sky.” 

Curse of Kekatnay xiii. 7. 
c. 1830. — “O'est Iii que jo rencontrai les 
jungles . . . j’avouc quo jo fus trbs disap- 
points.” — Jacquemont, Correspond, i. 134. 
c. 1833-38.- - 

“ L’Hi})potame au large ventre 
Tlabite aux Jungles dc Java, 

Oh grondent, au fond de chaque antre 
rius de monstres (|u’on ne rCva.” 

Thf’oph. (Uiutiery in Roesies Com- 
pliitis. ed. 1876, i. 32,5. 

1848. — “But he was as lonely here as in 
his jungle at Boggleywala.” — Thackmiyy 
Vanity FaiVy ch. iii. 

,, “ ‘ Was there ever a battle won like 

Salamanca '^ Hey, nt)bbin? But where was 
it he learnt his art In India, my boy. 
The jungle is the school for a general, mark 
me that.’ "—Ibid., ed. 1863, i. 312. 
c. 18.58.— 

“ La b6te formidable, habitante des jungles 
S’endort, Ic ventre en I’air, et dil.ate ses 
onglc.s.” — Leconte de Ltde. 

“ Ik'S djungles du Bendj*Ab 
Aux sables du Karnate.” — Ibid. 

1865. — “To an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the jungle, the whole 
country }>resents the appearance of one con- 
tinuous well-ordered garden.” — Waring, 
Tropical Resident at Homey 7. 

1867. — . . hero are no cobwebs of plea 
and counterpica, no jungles of argument 
and brakes of analysis .” — Swmburney Essays 
and StudieSy 133. 

1873. — “Jungle, derived to us, ‘through 
the living language of India, from rue 
Sanskrit, may now be regarded as good 
English.” — Fitz - Edward Hally Modem 
Enghshy 306. 

1878. — “Cot animal est commun dans les 
forots, et dans les djengles.” — MarrSy Kata- 
Kata-Malayouy 83. 

1879. — “The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from the gloom of their various jungles.” — 
Fortnightly Rev. No. clxv., N.S., 19. 

JUNGLE-FEVER, s. A danger- 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jtmgle tracts. 

1808.— “I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of an officer who 
had been seized by jungle-fev^.” — Letter 
in Mortons L. of LeydeHy 43. 

JUNOLE-POWL, a The popular 
name of more than one si^cies of those 
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birds from which our domestic poultry 
are supposed to be descended ; especi- 
ally Gallus Sonneratii, Teinminck, the 
Grey J ungle-fowl^ and Gallus ferrugineus^ 
Gmelin, the Red Jungle' fowl. The 
former belongs only to Southern India ; 
the latter from the Himfilaya, south 
to the N. Circars on the east, and to 
the Riljplpla Hills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west. 

1800. — “. . . the thickets bordered on 
the village, and I was told abounded in 
jungle-fowl.”— Kmha^ay to Ara, 96. 

1868. — “ The common jungle-cock . . . 
was also obtained here. It is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the voice is 
different.” — Wallace^ Malay Arch Ip. ^ 108. 

The word jungle is habitually used 
adjectively, as in this instance, to 
denote wild species, e.g. jungle-<:a<, 
jungle-dof/, jungle/rwiV, ‘&c. 

JUNGLE-MAHALS, n.p. Hind. 
Jangal- Mahal. This, originally a 
vague name of sundry tracts and 
chieftainships lying between the settled 
districts of Bengal and the hill country 
of Chutia Nag[)ur, was constituted a 
regular district in 1805, but again 
broken u]) and redistributed among 
adjoining districts in 183.3 (see Imperial 
Gazetteer^ .s.v.). 

I 

JUNGLE-TERRY, n.]). Hind. 

Jangal4ardi (see TERAI). A name 
f(U*merly applied to a border-tract 
between Bengal and Behar, including 
the inland parts of ^Tonghyr and 
Bhfigalpur, and what, are now termed 
the i^antdl PargayuU. Hodges, below, 
(?8.11s it to the “ westward ” of Bhfigal- 
pur ; but Barkope, which h(‘ dcscrilies 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, 
according to Renneirs ma]), about 
35 rn. S.E. of Bhagalpur town ; and 
the Cleveland inscription shows that 
the term included the tract occu- 
pied by the Rajinahfil hill-people. 
The Map No. 2 in Renneirs Bengal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “the Jungle- 
terry District, with the adjacent 
provinces of Birbhoom, Rajemal, Bogli- 
pour, &c., comprehending the countries 
situated between Moorshe<lal>ad and 
Bahar.” But the map itself does not 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. 

1781.^“ Early in February we set out on 
a tour through a part of the country called 
the Jungle -Teny, to the westward of 
Bauglepore , * . after leaving the village 


of Barkope, which is nearly fn the centre of 
the Jungle Terry, we entered the hills. . . . 
In the great famine which raged through 
Indostan in the year 1770 . . . the Jungle 
Terry is said to have suffered greatly.” — 
Hodges^ pp. 90-95. 

1784. — “lb be sold . . . that capital 
collection of Paintings, late the property 
of A. Cleveland, Esq,, deceased, consisting 
of the most capital views in the districts 
of Monghyr, Kajemehal, Boglipoor, and the 
Jungleterry, by Mr. Hodges. . . In 
Seton-KuJTy i. 64. 

c. 1788.— 

“To the Memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq., 

Irfite Collector of the Districts of Bhaugul- 
pore and Rajam.ahall, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
of Authority, 

Employing only the Means of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accomplished 
The entire Subjection of the lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 

Jungleterry of Rajamahall. ...” (etc.) 

Jiisiripiio'n on the Monument erected hy 
Government to Cleveland, who dad 
in 1784. 

1817. — “Those hills are principally 
covered with wood, excepting where it has 
been cleared away for the natives to build 
their villages, and cultivateyrtactcm (Jowaur), 
plantains and yams, which together with 
some of the small grains mentioned in the 
a(5count of the Jungleterry, constitute 
almost the whole of the productions of these 
hills.” — - Sutherland's neport on the Bill 
People (in App to Long^ 560). 

1824.— “This part, 1 find (he is writing at 
Monghyr), is not reckoned either in Bengal 
or Bahar, having been, under the name of 
the Jungleterry district, always regarded, 
till its pacification and settlement, as a sort 
of border ordebateable land.” — Beber, i. 131. 

JUNGLO, S. Guz. Janglo. This 
term, we an* told by R. Drummond, 
was used in his time (the hegiuning of 
the 19th century), hy the les.s polite, 
to distinguish Eiirojieans ; “wild men 
of the woods,” tliat is, who did not 
understand Guzerati ! 

1808. — “Joseph Maria, a well-known 
scribe of the order of Topeewallas^ . . . was 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 1806, 
in the town of Pitlaud, by parties of curious 
old women and young, some of whom gazing 
upon him put the question, ArS Jungla, 
too munne pirnieesh t ‘ O wild one, wilt thou 
marry me ? ’ He knew not what they asked, 
and made no answer, whereupon they de- 
clared that he was indeed a very Jungla^ 
and it required all the address of Kripram 
(the worthy Brahmin who related this 
anecdote to the writer, uncontradicted in 
the presence of the said Senhor) to draw off 
the dames and damsels from the astonished 
Joseph.” — R. Drummondf Hint, (8.v.). 
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JUNEl, s/ A large Eastern ship ; 
especially (and in later use exclusively) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is tJie 
earliest application also ; any more 
general application belongs to an in- 
termediate period. This is one of the 
oldest words in the Eiiro])eo-Iiidian 
vocabulary. It occurs in the travels 
of Friar Odorico, written down in 
1331, and a few years later in the 
rambling remiiiisceiuies of John de’ 
Marignolli. The great Catalan Woild- 
map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their siiils of bamboo 
matting and calls them £nchi, no doubt 
a clerical error tor iiirhi. Dobner, 
the original editor of Marignolli, in 
the 18th century, says of the word 
( jimJcos) : “ This word 1 cannot find in 
any medieval glossfiry. Most jirobably 
we are to understand vessels of platted 
reeds (a juncis texta) which several 
authors relate to be used in India.” 
It is notable that the same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigo Vespucci 
in nis curious letter to one of the Medici, 
giving an account of the voyage of Da 
Gama, whose squadron he had met at 
C. Verde on its way hqme. 

The French tianslators of Ibn Batnta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
tchouen (chtren), and Littre gives the 
same etymology (s.v. It is 

possible that the word may be evtmtu- 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 
not very probable. The old Arab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots,# for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay jong and ajong, 
‘a ship or large vessel.’ In Javanese 
the Great Bear Ls called Lintang jo 7 ig, 
‘The Constellation Junk,^ [which is 
in Malay Bintang Jong. The various 
forms in Malay and cognate languages, 
with the Chinese words which have 
been suggested as the origin, are very 
fully given by Scotty Mcdayaii Words 
in English., p. 59 seq.\ 

c. 1300. — ** Large ships called in the 
language of China bring various 

sorts of choice merchandize and cloths from 
Chin and M4chin, and the countries of Hind 
and Sind.” — ItashidaddiTi, in Elliot, i. 69. 

1331. — “And when we were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
another ship called a Junk {aliam Tvavim 
nomine Zuncimi). . . . Now on board that 
ship were good 700 souls, what with sailors 
and with merchants. . . — Friar Odoric, 

in Cathay, &c., 73. 

c. 1343. — “They make no voyages on the 
China Sea except with Chinese vessels . . . 


of these there are three kinds ; the ones 
which are called junk, in the plural 
. . . Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve sails. The sails are made 
of bamlKX) slips, woven like mats ; they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blows from one quarter or 
another.” — Ihn Batata, iv. 91. The French 
translators write the words as gonk' (and 
goHoUk). Ibn Batuta really indicates chunk 
(and chuiiuk)\ but both must have been 
quite wrong. 

c. 1348. — “Wishing them to visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas the Apostle . . . we 
embarked on certain Junks {ascendentes 
Junkos) from Low'er India, which is called 
Minubar.” — MangnolH, in Cathay, kc., 356. 

1459. — “About the year of Our Lord 1420, 
a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing the 
Indian Sea, driven ... in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction for 40 days, 
without seeing anything but .sky and sea. 

. . . The ship having touched on the coast 
to supply its wants, the mariners beheld 
there the egg of a certain bird called chrocho, 
which egg was as big as a butt. . . 
Rubric on Fra Muun/s ilrcat Map at Vohc^. 

, , “ The Ships or jnn ks (Zonchi) which 
navigate this sea, carry 4 masts, an<l others 
besides that they can set n]> or strike 
(at will) ; and they have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . .” — Ibid. 

1516. — “Many Moorish merchants reside 
in it (Malacca), and also Gentiles, particularly 
Chet is (see CHETTY), who are natives of 
Ohulmendel ; and they are all very rich, and 
have many large 8hii>s which they call 
jungOS Barbosa, 191. 

1549. — “Exclusus isto concilio, applicavit 
animum ad navern Sinen.sis formac, quarn 
luncuin vocant.”-— Franc. Xacnii Episf. 
837. 

[1554. — “ ... in the many ships and 
Junks (Jugos) which certainly passed that 
way.” — Castanheda, ii. c. 20.] 

1563. — “JuncOB are certain long ships 
that have stern and prow fashioned in tt.^ 
.same way.” — Oarcia, f. 586. 

1591. — “ By this Negro we were advcrti.sed 
of a small Barke of .some thirtie tiinncs 
(w'hich the Mf>ors call a lunco).” — Barker’s 
Acc. of JAincaslfFs Voyage, in liakl. ii. 589. 

1616. — “And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
been relieved by two Arabian Junks (for so 
their .small ill-built .ships are named. . . .)” 
— TcTDy, ed. 1665, p. 342. 

[1625. — “An hundred Prawes and luukes.” 
— Furchas, Pilgrimage, i. 2, 43. 

[1627.— “China also, and the great Atlantis 
(that you call America), which have now but 
luuks and Canoas, abounded then in tall 
Ships.” — Bacon, Nefio Atlantis, p. 12.] 

1630. — “ So repairing to Jastpues (see 
JA8K), a place in the Persian Giilph, they 
obtained a fleete of Seaven luncks, to 
convey them and theirs as Merchantmen 
bound for the Shoares of India.” — Lord, 
Religion of the Persees, 3. 

* 
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1673. — also speaks of “Portugal 
JunJoi/’ liie word had thus come to mean 
any lai^e vessel in the Indian Seas. Barker’s 
use for a small vessel (above) is exceptional. 

JUNKAMEER, s. This word 
-occurs in Wheeler, i. 300, wliere it 
should .certainly have been written 
Juncaneer. It was long a perplexity, 
and as it was the subject of one of 
Dr. BurnelPs latest, if not the very 
last, of his contributions to this work, 
I transcribe the words of bis com- 
munication : 

“Working at improving the notes 
to V. Linschoten, 1 have accidentally 
■cleared up the nn*aning of a word you 
asked me about long ago, but whicli 1 
was then obliged to give u]» — ‘J»mka- 
mir.’ It— ‘a collector of customs.’ 

(1745). — Notre Supericur <|iii syavoit 
‘(ju’a chernin certiiins Jonquaniers* 

inottoient les passans k eontritjutioi), nous 
avoit donn^ un on deux fanotta (see FANAM) 
jKUir Ics payer eii allant et en revenant, 
uu cas qii’ils rexigeassent dc nous." -/^ 
Norh-rl, Meinuires^ pp. ir)9-l(J0. 

“The original word is in Malayfilani 
('hitnijakdran,i\\\d do. in Tamil, though it 
does not occur in the Dictionaries of that 
language; but chwtujam ( — ‘ (Hist<uns’) 
does. 

“1 was much pleased to settle this 
<‘urious word ; but I should never have 
thought of the origin of it, had it not 
l^een for that rascally old Cajuichin P. 
Norbert’s note.” 

My friend’s letter (from West Strat- 
ton) has no date, but it must have 
been written in «7ulv or August 1882. 
— [H.Y.] (See JUNKEON.) 

1^0.— “The Diduxm (see DEWAUN) re- 
turned with Lingapas Riuras (sceBOOCKA) 
upon the Avaldar (see HAVILDAB) at St. 
Thoina, and upon the two chief Juncaneers 
in this part of the country, ordering them 
not to stop goods or provisions coming into 
the town .” — Fort S^i. Qeo. Cousn., Nt)V. 22, 
Note» and JCxts., iii. 39. 

1746. — “Given to the Governor’s Servants, 
Juncaneers, Ac., as usual at (’hri.stmas, 
Salamporeff (see SALEMPOOBY) 18Ps. }\ 
13.” — Acet. of Extra Charges at Fort St, 
J)aM, to Dec. 31. MS. Report, in India 
Office. 

JUNK-CEYLON, n.p. The popular 
name of an island f)fF the west coast of 


* Ce soiit des Maures qui exigent de I’argent 
sur les grands cherains, de ceux qui pas.sent avec 
quelques merchandises ; souvent ils en doniandent 
^ ceux mftmes qui n’eu portent point. On regarde 
cea gens-UV k peu pres comme des voleurs." 


the Malay Peninsula. Porrest ( Voyage 
to Mergui, pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan-Sylan, and says it is properly 
Ujong {i.e. in Malay, ‘Cape’) Sylang, 
Tnis appears to be nearly right. The 
name is, according to Orawfurd {Malay 
Diet. s.v. Salang, and Diet. Ind. Archip. 
S.V. Ujung) IJjumj Salang, ‘ Salang . 
Headland.’ [Mr. Skeat doubts the 
correctness of this. “ There is at least 
one ([uite possible alternative, i.e. jong 
mlang, in which jon-g means ‘a junk,’ 
and mlaitig, when applied to vessels, 
‘heavily tossing ’ (see A/tWeeri, /Act, s.v. 
salang). Another meaning of salang is 
‘to transtix a person with a dagger,’ 
and is the technical term for Malay 
executions, in which the kris was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
the heart. Paries in the first (piota- 
tion is now known as Perils.'’^'] 

I.'i39.— “ There we crest over to the firm 
T^and, and passing by the l^)^t of Jun^alan 
{Juucafdo) we sailed" two days and a half 
with a favourable wind, by means whereof 
w'c got to the River of l*arles in the Kingdom 
of (Jufda. . . .” — J^into (orig. cap, xix.) in 
Coyav, p. 22. 

1592.— “We departed thence to a Baie in 
the Kingdom of lunsalaom, which is be- 
tweone Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
Nt)rthward.” — Rarker, in Hakl. ii. 591. 

1727. — “'J'he North End of Jonk Ceyloan 
lies within a mile of the Continent.” — A. 
Hamilton, 69 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 67 J. 

JUNKEON, s. This word occurs as 
below. It is no doubt some form of 
tbe word chinafani, mentioned under 
JUNKAMEEB. ‘ Wilson gives Telugu 
Sn7ikam, which miglit be used in 
Orissa, wdiere Bruton w\as. [Shungtim 
(Mai- chunkam) a])])ears in the sense of 
toll or customs duties in many of the 
old treat ies in Loijan, Malabar, vol. iii.] 

1638.-- “Any lunkeon or Custome.” — 
liruion's yarratitr, in llakl. v. 53. 

1676. — “These practices (claims of per- 
quisite by the facU)ry chiefs) hath occasioned 
some to ai)ply to the Governour for relief, 
and chosen rather to pay Juncan than 
submit to the unreasonable demands afore- 
.said.”— J/ayce f^uckle's Proposals, in Fot't St. 
<ieo. Consn., Keb. 16. Fotes and ExU., 
i. 39. 

[1727. — “ ... at every ten or twelve 
Miles oiwi, a Fellow to demand Junkaun or 
Poll-Money for me and my Servants. . . 

— A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 392.] 

JUEIBASSO, s. This word, mean- 
ing ‘an interj>reter,’ occurs constantly 
in the Diary of Richard Cocks, of the 
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English Factory in Japan, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society bV 
Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson (i883). 
The word is really Malayo - Javanese 
juruhahdsa^ lit. ‘ language-master,’ 
being an expert, ‘ a master of a craft,’ 
and hahdsa the Skt. hhdshd, ‘speech.’ 
IW'ilkinson, Diet., writes Juru-h^Jmsa ; 
Mr. Skeat 'prefers juru-hhma.} 

1603. — At Patani the Hollanders having 
arrived, and sent presents— “ils furent pris 
par un officier nonimd Oravkaeu (see ORAN- 
EAT) Jurebassa, qui on fit trois j>ortions.” 
— In Bev. du Vo}mge$^ cd. 1703, ii. 667. 
See also pji. 672, 675. 

1613. — ‘‘(Said the Mandarin of Anciio) 
. . . ‘Captain-major, Auditor, residents, 
and jerubaQas, for the space of two days 
you must come before me to attend to these 
instructions (capituloii)^ in order that I may 
write to the Allao.’ ... 

“These communications being rt'ad in the 
Chamber of the City of Macau, before the 
Vereadores, the people, and the (‘ai>tain- 
Major then commanding in the said city, 
Joao Serrao da Cunha, they sought for a 
person who might be charged to reply, such 
as had knowledge and experience "of the 
Chinese, and of their manner of speech, and 
tinihng Louren^o Carvallio ... he made 
the' reply in the following form of words 
‘ . . . To this purix)se we the Captain-Major, 
the Auditor, the Vereadores, the Padres, 
and the Jurubaca, assembling together anil 
beating our foreheads before God. . — 

Bocarro, pp. 725-7211. 

, , “ The f oureteenth, I sent M. Cockes, 
and my Iiirebasso to both the Kings to 
entreat them to prouide mo of a dozen Sea- 
men.” — Capt. in Purchas, 378. 

1615. — “. . . his desire w'as that, for his 
sake, I would govo over the pursute of this 
matter against the soa hongew, for that yf it 
were followed, of force the said hongen' mu.st 
cut his bellie, and then my jurebasso must 
do the lyke. Unto w'hich his request I wa.s 
content to agree. . . .” — Cocks' s Diary, ZZ. 

[ ,, “This night we had a conference 
with our Juiybassa.”— Lexters, iii. 
167]. 

JUTE, a. The filire (gunny-fibre) 
of the bark of Corchorus capsv laris, L., 
and Corchorus olitorius, L., which in the 
last 45 years has become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in India. “At the last meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Philosophical 
So(dety, Professor Skeat commented 
on various English words. Jute, a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit juta, a less usual form of 
jatfi,, meaning, 1st, the matted hair of 
an ascetic ; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree such as the banyan ; 3rdly, any 


fibrous substance” {AcMemy, Dec. 27, 
1879). The secondary meanings attri- 
buted here to jata are very doubtful.”^ 
The term jute appears to have been 
first used by Dr. Roxburgh in a letter 
dated 1795, in which he drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jute by 
the natives.” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 in the Log of a voyage 
quoted by Col. Temple in J.R.A.S., 
Jan. 1900, p. 158.] The name in fact 
appears to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Orissa. This is stated to be 
properly hntjhiitd is used by the 
uneducated. See Heport of the Jute 
Ctmimission, by Babu Hemchundra 
Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in the Academy, 
Jan. 17, 1880. 

JUTKA, s. P>om Dak. — Hind. 
jhafkd, ‘(piick.’ The native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil towns in that 
Presidency ; a conveyanc.e only to be 
characterised by the epithet ramshackle, 
though in tliat res]>ect< equalled by the 
Calcutta cranchee (q.v.). It consists 
of a sort of box with Venetian windows, 
on two wheids, and drawn by a miser- 
able pony. It is entered by a door at 
the back. (See SHIGEAM, with like 
j meanings). 

JUZAIL, s. This w'ord jaztfil is 
generally applied to the heavy Afghan 
rifle, fired with a forked rest. If it is 
Ar. it must be jaza’il, the, plural of 
jazU, ‘ big,’ used as a substantive. Jazil 
is often used for a big, thick thing, 
so it looks probable. (8e(‘ OINGALL.) 
Hence jazdHlchl, one armed wdth ^ich 
a wea])on. 

[] 812.— “The jezaerchi also, the men 
who use blunderbusses, were to wear the 
new Russian dress.” — Morier, Journey through 
Persia, 30. 

[1898.— 

“All night the cressets glimmered pale 

On Ulwur sabre and Tonk jezail. 

Ji. Kipling, Barrack-rooni Ball<ids, 84. 

[19(X). — “Two companies of Khyber Jezail* 
chies.” — Warhurton, Eighteen rears in the 
Khyhin', 78.] 

JTEDAJ), s. P. — H.jaiddd. Terri- 
tory assigned for the supj)ort of troops. 

. (1824.--“ Rampoora on the Chumbul . . . 
had been granted to Dudernaic, as Jaidad, 


* This remark is from a letter of Dr. Bumeirs 
dd. Tanjore, March 16, 1880. 
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or temporary assignment for the payment of 
his troops.” — Malcolm^ Central iTidiay i. 223.] 

JYSHE, s. This term, Ar. jaish^ 
‘an army, a legion,’ was applied hy 
Tippoo to liis regular infantry, the 
body of which was called the Jainh 
Kachari (see under CUTCHERRY). 

c. 1782. — “About this time the Ear or 
regular infantry, Kutcheri, were called the 
Jysh Kutcheri.” — HiaL of Tijya tSuUdn^ by 
liussein Ali Khdri Kermdni^ p. 32. 

1786. — “At such times as new levies or 
recruits for the Jyshe and Plmlhs arc to 
be entertained, you two and Syed Peer 
assembling in Kuchurry are to cntertiiin 
none but proper and eligible men.” — Tippoo' s 
Letters^ 256. 


K 


KAJEE, s. This is a title of 
Ministers of State used in ]Ne}»aul and 
Sikkim. It is no doubt the Arabic 
word (see CAZEE for (piotations). /vd/2 
is the pronunciation of this last word 
in various parts of India. 

[KALA JUGGAH, s. Anglo-H. 
klld jagah fora ‘dark ])lace,’ arranged 
near a ball-room for the ]mr])ose of 
flirtation. 

[1885. — “At night it was rather cold, and 
the frer] Heritors of the Kala Jagah (or dark 
places) were unable to enjoy it as much as 
I hoped they would.” — J^idy Duffer in ^ 
Viceregal Life^ 91. 

m 

KALINGA, n.p. (Soo KLING.) 

KALLA-NIMMACK, s. Hind. 
kdld-namak, ‘black salt,’ a common 
mineral drug, used especially in horse- 
treatment. It is muriate of soda, 
having a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
some impurities. (Koyle.) 

EAPAL, s. Kdpdl^ the Malay word 
for a ship, (which seems to have come 
from the Tam. kap 2 ml,] “ap])lied to 
any square-rigged vessel, with top 
and top-gallant masts ” (Marsden, 
Memoirs of a Malay Family y 57). 

AEEAREE, s. Mind, kdvhdrty 
‘an agent, a manager.’ Used chiefly 
in Bengal Proper. 


[c. 1857. — “The Foujdar’s report stated 
that a police Carbaree was sleeping in his 
own house.” — Ch&vers, Ind. Med, Jurisp. 467.] 

1867. — “The Lushai Karbaris (literally 
men of business) duly arrived and met me 
at Kassalong.” — Lewin. A Fly on the Wheel, 
293. 

KABOANNA, s. Hind, from Pers. 
kdr-khdnay ‘business-place.’ We can- 
not imjirove upon Wilson’s defini- 
tion : “ All office, or place where 

business is carried on ; but it is in use 
more es])ecially a])plied to places where 
meediaiiical work is performed ; a 
work.sliop, a manufactory, an arsenal ; 
also, fig., to any great fu.ss or bustle.” 
'^llie last use seems to be obsolete. 

[1663 —“Large halls are seen in many 
places, called Kar-Kanays or workshops 
for the artizans.” — Jiernier, ed. Comtahley 
258 seq. A Iso see CARCANA. J 

KABDAB, s. P. — H. kdrddry an 
agent (of the Government) in Sindh. 

[1812. — “T further insist upon the 
offending Kardar being sent a prisoner to 
my head - quarters at Sukkur withincthe 
space of five days, to be dealt with as J 
shall determine.” — »Sir C. Napiery in 
Napier's (^onqaest of Scindey 1*19.] 

KABEETA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
/c/iar7pT, and in India also A:/ia to. The 
silk bag ((h‘sci’ibed by Mrs. Parkes, 
below) in wliicli is enclosed a letter 
to or from a native noble ; also, by 
transfer, the letter itself. In 2 Kings 
V- 23, the bag in wbicli Naaman bound 
the silver is kharlt ; also in Lsaiah iii. 
22, the word translated ‘ crisping-piirs ’ 
is kharlfim, rather ‘ purses.’ 

c. 1350. — “The Sherif Ibrahim, surnanied 
the Kh3.ritad&r, i.e. the Master of the 
Uoyal Paper and Pens, was governor of the 
territor^^ cTf HarisI and Sarsati. ” — Jim 
Jiaintay iii. 337. 

1838. — “ Her Highness the Baiza Ba’i did 
me the honour to send me a KharitA that 
is a letter enclosed in a long bag of Kivi- 
khwfih (see KINCOB), crimson silk brocaded 
with flijwors in gold, contained in another 
of tine muslin : the mouth of the bag was 
tied with a gold and tasseled cord, to which 
w'as appended the great seal of her High- 
ness.” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim (Mrs, 
Parkes), ii. 250. 

Ill the following passage the thing 
is described (at Constantinople). 

1673.—“. . . le Visir pronant un sachet 
de beau brocard d’or k fleurs, long tout au 
moins d'une demi aulne et large de cinq ou 
six doigts, li€ et scell€ par le haut avec une 
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inscription qui y estoit attach^o, et disant 
que (restoit une lettre du Grand Seigneur. 

. . — Journal d* Ant. Galland, ii. 94. 

KAUL, s. Hind. Kdl, properly 

‘Time/ then a period, death, and 
popularly the visitation of famine. 

Under this word we read : 

1808. — “Scarcity, and the scourge of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta nation in a.d. 
1804, of whom many emigrants were sup- 
ported by the justice and generosity 

of neighbouring powers, and (a large 
number) were relieved in their own capital 
by the charittible contributions of the 
English at Eombaj^ alone. This and oi>en- 
ing of Hospitals for the sick and starving, 
within the British settlements, were grate- 
fully told to the wTiter aftenvards by many 
Mahrattas in the heart, and from distant 
j)arts, of their own country.” — It. Dnnnmoud, 
Illustrations^ &c. 

KAUNTA, CAUNTA, s. This 

word, Malir. and Oiiz. hintha^ ‘coast 
or niargdn,^ [Skt. kavtha, ‘iniiiiediate 
proximity,’ 7, ‘the neck,’] is used 
in tile northern part of the Bombay 
Presidency in coin])ositirm to form 
several popular geogra]>hical terms, as 
Mahl Kdtffhd, for a group of small 
States on the banks of the Main River ; 
Rewd Kdnthd, south of the above ; 
Smdhu KdntJuf, the Indus Delta, &c. 
The word is no doubt the same which 
we tind in Ptolemy for the Gulf of 
Kachh, Kdi^^t KoXiros. Kaiithl-Kot was 
formerly an important place in Eastern 
Kachh, and Kdntlil was the name of 
the southern coast district (see Ritter, 
vi. 1038). 

EEBULEE. (See MYROBOLANS.) 

KEDDAH,s. Hind. Kliedd {hlmlnd, 
‘to chase,’ from Skt. dJeheta, ‘hunt- 
ing’). The term used in Bengal for 
the enclosure constructed to entra]> 
elephants. [The system of hunting 
elephants by making a trench round 
a space and enticing the wild animals 
by means of tame decoys is described 
by Arrian, Indika, 13.] (See CORRAL.) 

fc. 1590. — “There are several modes of 
hunting elephants^ 1. k'hedah” (then follows 
a description). — Ain, i. 284.] 

1780-90.— “The party on the plain below 
have, during this interval, been completely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or en- 
closure.” — Lives of the Lindmys, iii. 191. 

1810. — “A trap called a Keddah/* — 
WilUa'inson, V, M. ii. 436. 

1860. — “The custom in Bengal is to con- 
struct a strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 


in the heart of the forest.” — Tennent*s 
Geylon, ii. 342. 

KEDGEREE, KITCHERY, s. 

Hind, khichri, a mess of rice, cooked 
with butter and ddl (see DHALL), and 
flavoured with a little spice, shred 
onion, and the like ; a common dish 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, in 
which very old ])recedent is followed, 
as the first (quotation shows. The 
word ap})ears to have been applied 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kinds (see Fryer, below), and also to 
mixt jargon or lingua franca. In 
England we tind the word is often 
a]>plied to a mess of I'e-eooked fisli, 
served for l)reakfast ; but this is in- 
accurate. Fish is frecpiently eaten 
vdth kedgeree, but is no ])art of it. 
[“Fish kitcherie^^ is an old Anglo- 
Indian dish, M*e the lecipe in Riddell, 
hidiait Domestic Economy, ]). 437.] 

c. 1340.--“ The inunj (Moong) is boiled 
with rice, and then buttered and eaten. 
This m v\hat they call Kishii, and on this 
dish they breakfast every day.”-— Jhu Jlaiala, 
iii. 131. 

c. 1443. — “The elephants of the }>a]aceare 
fed upon Kitchri.”- AMunazzuh, in Indta 
ni Ji Vth ('(Ht. 27. 

c. 1 175. — “ Horses are fed on peiise ; also 
on Kichiris, boiled with sugar and oil ; and 
early in the morning they get shisloiuio" (?). 
— Athan. Fdutin, in do , p 10. 

The following rcei])e for Kedgeree is by 
Abu’l Fazl : — 

c. 1590. — “Khichri, Kiec, split ddl, and 
gh'i, 5 ser of each: srr .salt; this give.s 7 
dishes.” — ..lia, i. 59. 

1648. — “Their daily gains are very SKall, 

. . . and with the'^e they till their hungry 
bellies with a eerbiin food called Kitserye.’* 
— Van T,>ist, 57. 

1653. — “Kicheri est vne sorte do legume 
dont les Tndiens se noiirissent ordinaire- 
ment.” — J)e la LouHaye-h-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 545. 

1672. — Baldaens has Kitzery, Tavernier 
Quicheri [ed. Halt, i. 282, 391]. 

1673. — “The Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Variety or Cost, their 
delightfiillest Food being only Cutcherry 
a sort of Pulse and Rico mixed together, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat. ” 
— Fryer, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says : “Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Here is a great Plenty of 
what they call Ketche^, a mixture of all 
together, or Refuse of Rough, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Russians.*’ — Ibid. 320. 
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1727. — ‘ ‘ Some Doll and Rice, being mitigled 
together and boiled make Kitcheree, the 
common Food of the Country. They eat it 
with Butter and Atchar (see ACHAR).” — A. 
Hamilton^ i. 161 ; [od. 1744, i. 162]. 

1760-60. — ^‘Kitcharee is only rice stowed, 
with a certain pulse they call Dholl, and is 
generally eaten with salt-fish, butter, and 
pickles of various sorts, to which they give 
the general name of Aidiur.'^ — CrVoir, i. 150, 
[1813. — “He was always a welcome guest 
. . . and ate as much of their rice and 
Cutcheree as he chose.” — Fi>rb<\% Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 602. J 

1880. — “A corres]vmdcnt of the Indian 
Mirror ^ writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a feature in the 
proceedings: “There are two tremendous 
copper pots, one of wdiich is said to contain 
ulxmt eighty rnaunds of rice and the other 
forty inaunds. To fill these pots wdth rice, 
sugar, and dried fruits reipiires a round sum 
of money, and it is <)nly the rich who can 
afford to do so. This year His Highness the 
Nawab of Tonk paid Ks. 3,000 to fill up the 
pots. . . . After the juits tilled with khichli 
had been inspected by the Nawab, who was 
accompanied by the ( Vmimis>ioner of Ajmere 
and several (’ivil Officers, the distribution, 
or more properly the plunder, of khichri 
commenced, and men well wrajiped up with 
clothes, stuffed with cotton, were seen leap- 
ing down into the boiling pot to secure their 
share of the booty.” — /*io)uer Mad, duly 8. 
[See the reference to this custom in Str T. 
lioe, Hak. St>c. ii. 314, and a full account in 
llajpatana Oaztito>n\ ii. 03 j 

KEDGEREE, n.]). Khijjrl or 
Kijarly a village and police station on 
the low lands near the iiiouth of the 
Hoogly, on the, west hank, and H8 
miles below (^ilcntta. It was formerly 
well known as a usual anchorage of 
the larger Indianieii. 

1683. — “This morning early w'c weighed 
anahor with the tide of Khb, hut having 
little wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegaxia Island.” — llidgrs, Dmrif, Jan. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i, 64]. 

1684. — “Sign*' Nicolo Parere.s, .n Portugall 
Merchant, assured me their whole com- 
munity had wrott y« Vice King of (loa . , . 
to send them 2 or 3 Frigates with . . . 
Soldiers to possess themselves of ye Islands 
of Eegeria and IngellerJ*—-Ihul. Dec. 17 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1727. — “ It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also Ingeliie and Kidgerie, two 
neighbouring hslands on the West Side of 
the Mouth of the Ganges.” — A. Hamilton , 
ii. 2 ; [ed. 1744J. (See HIDGELEE.) 

1763. — “ Do Tautre c6t<S de Tontr^, los 
rivibres de Cajoii et de VhtgeH (see HIDGE- 
LEE), puis plus au large la riviere de Pipli 
et cello de Balasor (see BALASp^), sont 
avec Timbali (see TUBILOOK), riyihre men- 
tionn^ pjlus haut, et qu’on pent ajouter ici, 
des derivations d'un grand fleuve, dont le 


nom de Ganga lui est commun avec I0 Gange. 

. . . Une carte du Golfe de Bengale inseree 
dans Blaeu, fera m6me distinguer les rivibres 
d*Jngeli et do Cajori (si on prend la peine 
de I’examiner) comme des bras du Ganga.” — 
lyArvoiHe^ p. 66. 

As to tho origin of this singular error, 
about a river Ganga flowing across India 
from W. to E., see some extracts under 
GOD AVERY. The Rupnarain River, which 
joins the Hoogly from the W. just above 
Diamond Harbour, is the grand Jlmre here 
spoken of. The name Gunga or Old Ovnga 
is aiqiliod to this in charts late in tho 18th 
century. It is thus mentioned by A. 
Hamilton, 1727 : “About five leagues farther 
up on the We.st Side of the River of Hughhf, 
,is another Branch of the Ganges^ called 
Ganguy it i.s broader than that of the 
Ilughly, but much shallower.” — ii. 3 ; [ed. 
1744]. ‘ 

KEDGEREE-POT, s. A vulgar 
expression for a round pipkin such 
as is in connnou Indian use, both for 
holding wat cr and for cooking purposes. 
(S(‘e CHATTY, GHURRA.) 

1811. — “As a memorial of such mis- 
fortunes, they plant in the earth an oar 
hearing a cudgeri, or earthen pot.” — Solrgns, 
Jjf‘s IJindoKs, iii. 

1830. — “Some natives wore in readiness 
with a small raft «)f Kedgeree-pots, on which 
the palkee w’as to bo ferried over.” — Meyn. of 
(Ud. Mountain^ 110. 

KENNERY, ii.p. The site of a 
famous and very extensive group of 
(•ave-toin])]es on the Island of Salsette, 
near ]k)m])ay, jiroperly Kdnher'i. 

1602. — “Holding some conversation with 
certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Fr. 
Antonio do P»>rlo, . . , one of thorn, w’ho 
alleged himself to be more than 120 years 
old, and w’ho spoke Portuguese very well, 
and read and wrote it, and w^as continually 
reading the Flos Sain'tornm, and the Lives of 
tho Saints, assured me that without doubt 
the work of the Pagoda of Canari was made 
under the orders of the father of Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaam converted 
to the Faith of Christ. . . .” — CoutOj VII. 
iii. cap. 10. 

1673._“Noxt Morn before Break of D^ 
w'e directed our stejis to the anciently fam’d, 
but now ruin’d City of Canorein ... all cut 
out of a Rock,” ko.—Frycr, 71-72. 

1825.— “The principal curiosities of Sal- 
sette . . . are tho cave temples of Kenneiy. 
These are certainly in every way remarkable, 
fr<im their number, their beautiful situation, 
their elaborate carving, and their marked 
connection with Buddh and his religion.” — 
Heher, ii. 130. 

KERSEYMERE, s. This ia an 
English draper^s term, and not Anglo- 
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Indian. But it is through forms like 
cassimere (also in English use), a cor- 
ruption of auhmere, though the corrup- 
tion has been shaped by the previously 
existing English word hrsey for a kind 
of woollen cloth, as if kersey were one 
kind and kerseyimre another, of similar 
goods. Kersey is given by Minsheu 
f2nd ed. 1627), without definition, 
thus : “ l&trsir cloth, G. (i.e. French) 
cariz^.'^ The only word like the last 
given by Littre is “ Carisil, sorte de 
canevas.^’ .... This does not apply 
to kersey, which ajjpears to be re])re- 
sented by ^‘‘(Jreseau — Terme de Com- 
merce ; etoffe de laiiie croissee a deux 
envers ; etym, croiser.” Both words 
are probably connected witli croiser or 
with carr^. Planclie indeed (whose 
etymologies are generally worthless) 
says : “ made originally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, whence its name.*’ And he 
adds, equal to the occasion, “ Kersey- 
mere, so named from the ])Osition of 
the original factory on the mere, or 
water which runs through the village 
of Kersey” (!) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we see, thinks that Kersey, in Suffolk, 
is j)erhaps the origin of the word 
Kersey: [and this he repeats in the 
new ed. (1901) of his Concise Etym. 
ih'cf., adding, “Not from Jersey, which 
is also used as the name of a material.” 
Kerseymere, he sjiys, is “ a corruption of 
Cdshjnere or Cassimere, by confusion 
with kersey ”]. 

1495. — “ Item the xv day of Februar, 
bocht fra Jhonne Andersoun x cJlis of quhit 
Caresay, to t)e tua coiti.s, anc to the King, 
and ano to the Jjard of Balgony ; price of 
ellno vjs. ; summa . . . iij. //.” — Acct'<. of 
ilu’ Ld, H. Treamrerof Scotland, 1877, p. ‘225. 

1583. — “ I think cloth, Kerseys and tinne 
have never bene here at so lowe prices cas 
they are now.”' — Mr. John Nfortov, from 
Babylon {i.e. Bagdad) July ‘20, in Hak(. 378. 

1603. — “I had as lief he a h.st of an 
English kersey, as be I>ird as thou art pil’d, 
for a French velvet .” — Mcimirc for Measun, 
i. 2. 

1625. — “ Ordanet the thesaurer to tak aff 
to ilk ane of the officeris and to the drummer 
and pyper, ilk ane of thaine, fyve elne of 
reid Kairsie claithe.” — Exts. froin Reeds, of 
Glasgow, 187%, p. 347. 

1626. — In a contract between the Factor 
of the King of Persia and a Dutch “Opper 
Koopman ” for goods we find : “2000 Persian 
ells of Carsay at 1 eocri (?) the ell.” — 
Valentijn, v. 295. 

1784.—“ For .sale— superfine cambrics and 
edgings . . . scarlet and blue Kassimeres.” 
— In f^ton-Karr, i. 47. 


c. 1880. ~( no date given) “Kerseymere. 
Cassimere. A finer description of kersey . . : 
(then follows the absurd etymology as given 
by Planch6). . . . It is principally a manu- 
facture of the west of England, and except 
in being tweoled {dc) and of narrow width 
it in no respect differs from superfine cloth.” 
— Draper's Diet. s.v. 

KHADIB, s. H. khddar ; the 
recent alluvial bordering a large river. 
(See under BANGUR). 

[1828. — “The river . . . meanders fantas- 
tically . . . through a Khader, or valley 
between two rangc.s of hills.” — Mnndy, ]*en 
and Pencil Sketches, cd. 1858, p. 130. 

[The Khadir Cup is one of the chief 
racing trophies open to pig-.stickers in upper 
India. 1 

KHAKEE, vulgarly KHARKI, 
KHARKEE, s. f)r adj. Hind, khdki, 
‘dusty or dust-coloured,’ from Pers. 
khdk, ‘earth,’ or ‘dust’; applied to a 
light dial) or chocolate-coloured cloth. 
This was the colour of the uniform 
worn by some of the Punjab regiments 
at the siege of Delhi, and became very 
popular in tlie army generally during 
the campaigns of 1857-58, being adopted 
as a convenient material by many other 
cor})s. [Gubbins (Mutinies in Oudh, 
29G) (le.se ribes bow tbe .s(jldiers at 
Lucknow dyed tlieir uniforms a light 
brown or dust (*olour with a mixture 
of black and red office inks, and Cave 
Brown (Punjab and Delhi, ii. 211) 
speaks of its introduction in place of 
the red uniform wliicli gave the 
Britisli soldier the name of Coortee 
IVullahs.^’] 

[1858 — A ho(»k appeared called “Service 
and Adventures with the Khakee Kessalah, 
or Meerut Vh)lunteor Horse during «>he 
Mutinies in 1857-8,” by R. //. IF. Dunlop. 

118.59.--“ Jt has been decided that the 
full dreSvS will be of dark blue cloth, made 
up, not like the tunic, but a.s the native 
ungroekah (anyarlhu), and .set off with red 
pijnng. The undress ckdhing will be en- 
tirely of Khakee.”— Govt. Order, 
Fel). IS, <jU(Aed in CaUutta Rev. ciii. 407. 

[1862.--“ Kharkee does not catch in 
brambles .so much as other .stuffs. /Jr mcifc- 
man, Rijh in Cmdimere, 136.] 

1878.—“ The Amir, wo may mention, wore 
a khaki .suit, edged with gold, and the well- 
known Herati cap.” — Sat. Review, Nov. 30, 
683. 

[1899.—“ The batteries to be painted with 
the Kirkee colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible.”— July 12. 

[1890-91. — The newspapers have constant 
references to a khaki election, that is an 
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election started on a war policy, and the 
War Loan for the Transvaal Campaign has 
been known as ‘‘khaMs.*’] 

Recent military operations have led 
to the general introduction of khaki 
as the service uniform. Something 
like this has been used in the East 
for clothing from a very early time : — 

[1611. — “See if you can get me a piece of 
very line brown calico to make mo clothes.** 
— Danvers^ Letters^ i. 109.] 

EHALSA, s. and adj. Hind, from 
Ar. khdka (properly khdlisa) ‘pure, 
genuine.* It has various technical 
meanings, but, as we introcluc(‘ the 
word, it is ap[)lied by the Hikhs to 
their community and church (so to 
call it) collectively. 

]78li. — “Hie Sia/Uf's sfilntc each other by 
the e.xpre.ssion ^Vah (JoomOf without any 
inclination of the body, or motion <»f the 
hand. The (Tovernment at largo, and their 
armies, arc denominated Khalsa, and 
Khalsajee.” — Fen-ster's Journn)^ cd. 1808, i. 
807. 

1881.— 

“ .\iid all the Punjab knows me, for my 
father’s name was known 
In the days of the con«iuering Khalsa, 
when I wivs a boy half -grown.” 

Attar Singh lofinitur, by Sowar ^ in an 
Indian pjvper ; name and date lost. 

KHAN, s. a. T urki through 
Pers. Khan. Originally this was a 
title, e(pii valent to Lord or Prince, 
u.sed among the Mongol and Turk 
nomad hordes. Besides this sense, 
and an application to various other 
chiefs and nobles, it bas still become 
in Persia, and still more in Afghani- 
stan, a sort of vague title like “E.s(p,” 
whilst in India it bas become a 
common afiix to, or in fact ]Kirt of, 
the name of Hindustanis out (d' every 
rank, properly, however of tho.se 
claiming a Pathfiii descent. The 
tendency of swelling titl(‘s is always 
thus to degenerate, and when the value 
of Khan had sunk, a new form, Khdn- 
Khdndn (Khan of Khans) was devisi^d 
at the Court of Delhi, and ajijilied to 
one of the high officers of State. 

[c. 1610.— The “ Asmnt Caounas” of 
Pyrard de Ijaval, which Mr.^ Gray fails to 
identify, is probably Ilasan-Khan^ llak. Soc. 
i. 69. 

[1616.— “All the Captayons, as Chaxma 
Cnana (Khan-Khanan), Mahobet Chan, 
Chan John (Khan Jahiin).” — Sir T. Ror, 
Hak. Soc. i. 192. 

[1675.— “Cawn.” Sec under GINGI.] 


b. Pers. khan, A public building 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai. [The word appears in 
English as early as about 1400 ; see 
Stanf. Did. s.v,] 

1653. — “Han est vn Sorrail ou enclos (jue 
les Arabes appellent fomloax oh se retirent 
les Carauancs, ou les Marchands Estrangers, 
... CO mot de Han est Turq, et est le 
me.smo que Kiaraitansarai ou Karhasara 
(see CARAVANSERAY) dont parle Belon. 

. . .” — De la Boullaye-le-GouZj ed. 16.57, 
p. 540. 

1827. — “ He lost all hope, being informed 
by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the Khan, that the Niiwaiib was absent 
on a .secret expedition.” — IP. Scotty The 
Surgeon’s Daughter , ch. xiii. 

KHANNA, CONNAH, &c. s. 

This term (Pers. khdruiy ‘ a house, a 
i*oni]iartment, apartment, department, 
reccptficle,’ &c.) is used almost ad 
libitum in India in composition, some- 
t.iiues with most incongruous words, 
as hohachee (for hdwarchi) connah, 
‘cook-house,* buggy-connah, ‘buggy, 
(»r coacb-bouse,’ bottle-khanna, tosba- 
kbana (q.v.), &c.. 

1781 — “The house, cook-room, bottle- 
connah, giKlown, &c., arc al! pucka built.”— 
Ill S( Ion- Karr, i. 11. 

KHANSAMA. See CONSUMAH. 

KHANUM, B. Turki, tlirougb 
Pers. Jchdrnim and Ichdniniy a lady of 
rank ; the feminine of the title Khan, 
a (<i.v.) 

1404. — “ ... la mayor delles avia nobro 
Canon, <pie tjuicro dezir Kcyna, o Sefiora 
grande.” — ('tad jo, f. 52r. 

,, “The great w’all and tents were 
for the use of the chief wife of the Lord, 
who was called Cano, and the other was for 
the second wife, called (^uinchi 0^0, which 
means ‘the little lady.’” — Markham's (Vadjoy 
14,5. 

1,505. -“Hie greatest of the Begs of the 
Saghariebi was then Shir Haji Begy whose 
daughter, Ais-doulet Beguniy Yunis Khan 
married. . . . The Khan had three daughters 
by Ais-doiilct Begum. . . . The second 
daughter, KullAk Nigar Khanum, was my 
mother. . . . Five months aftei»4he taking 
of Kabul she departed to God’s mercy, in 
the year 911 ” (1505). — Baber y p. 12, 

1619.—“ *J’he King’s ladies, when they are 
not married to him . . . and not near 
relations of his house, but only concubine.s 
or girls of the Palace, are not called beginriy 
which is a title of queens and princesses, but 
only canum, a title given in Persia to all 
noble ladies .”— delta VallCy ii. 13. 
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KHASS, KAUSS, &c., adj. Hind, 
from Ar. hhdss^ ‘special, particular, 
Royal.’ It has many particular appli- 
cations, one of the most common being 
to estates retained in the hands of 
Goyernment, which are said to be 
held khdss. The khcUs-ma/tal again, in 
a native house, is the women’s apart- 
ment. Many years ago a white- 
bearded khansamim (see CONSUMAH), 
in the service of one of the present 
writers, indulging in reminiscences of 
the days wlien he had been attached to 
Lord Lake’s cam]), in the beginning of 
the last century, extolled the sahibs of 
those times above their successors, 
observing (in his native Hindustani) : 
“ In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London khdss ; now a great 
lot of Liverpoolivdlds come to the 
country ! ” 

There were in the Palac'es of the 
Groit Mogul and other Mahommedan 
Princes of India always two HalLs_of 
Audience, or Durbar, the Jhwdn-i-\4m, 
or Hall of the Public^, and the Dewdn- 
i~ Khdss, the Special or Royal Hall, 
for those who had the eyitree, as we say. 

In the Indian Vocahnlanj^ 1788, the 
word is written Goss. 

KHASYA, n.p. A name a})])lied 
to the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tibetan Hiinfilaya, between Ne])al and 
the Ganges, i.e. in the Pritish Districts 
of Kumaun and Garhwal. The 
Kh^yas are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably are substantially 
Hindu also in blood ; though in tlieir 
aspect there is some slight sugge.stion 
of that of their Tibetan neighbours. 
There can be no ground for supposing 
them to be connected witli the Mon- 
goloid nation of Kasias (see COSSYA) 
in the mountains south of Assam. 

[1526. — “ About these hilts are other tribes 
of men. With all the investigation and 
enquiry I could make. . . . All that 1 could 
learn was that the men of these hills were 
called Kas. It struck mo that as the 
Hindustanis frequently confound shin and 
sin and as Kashmir is the chief . . . city 
in those hills, it may have taken its name 
from thah' circumstance.” — Leyd^rCs Baber ^ 
313.] 

1799.— “The Vakeel of the rajah of 
Gomank (i.e. Kumdan) of AJvmra^ who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the greater 
part of the ssemindars of that country are 
C’hasas. . . , They are certainly a very 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned as such 
in the Institutes of Menu ; and their great 
ancestor C’hasa or C’hasya is mentioned by 


Sanchoniathon, under the name of Cassius. 
Ho is supposed to have lived before the 
Flood, and to have given his name to 
the mountains he seized upon.” — Wilf<yrd 
(Wilfordizing !), in ^4^. Res. vi. 456. 

1824. — “The Khasya nation pretend to 
bo all Rajpoots of the highest caste . . 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger. . . » They are 
a modest, gentle, respectful people, honest 
in their dealings ” — IIebei\ i. 264. 

KHELAT, n.p. The capital of the 
Bilfich Suite 111)011 the western frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name to the 
State itself. The naim* is in fact the 
Ar. hiVa., ‘ a fort.’ (See under EILLA- 
BAR.) The terminal t of the Ar. 
word (written kaVat) has for many 
centuries been ])ronouiiced only when 
the word is the first half of a compound 

name meaning ‘Castle of .’ No 

doubt this was the case with the 
Biluch capital, though in its case the 
second ])art has been completely dropt 
out of use. Kheldf {KaV atyi-Ghiljl is 
an example when*, the second j)art. 
remains, though sometimi‘.s droj)t. 

KHIRAJ, s. Ar. khardj (usually 
pron. in India khirdj), is j)n)j)erly a 
tribute levied by a Musulinan lord 
uj)on compiered unbelievers, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the land-revenue paid to Govern- 
ment ; whence a common exf)ression 
(also Ar.) Id khirdj^ treated as one word, 
Idkhirdj, ‘ rent-free.’ 

|c. 1590. — “In ancient times a capitation 
Uix was imposed, called khirdj.” — Ain, od. 
Jarrelt^ ii. .55. “ 8orne call the whole pro- 

duce of the revenue Ishirij/'—Ihid. ii. 57.] 

1653. — “ Lo Sultan souffre les Chr^ens, 
les luifs, et les Indou sur ses terrea, auec 
toute libertc de lour Loy, en pay ant cinq 
Reale.s d'Espagno ou plus par an, et ce 
tribut sVip])elle Earache. . . la Boul- 
laye-le-(Jouz^ od. 1657, p. 48. 

1784,—“. . . 136 boegahs, 18 of which 
are Lackherage land, or land paying no 
rent.” — In *SV<e7i-A'arr, i. 49, 

KHOA, s. Hind, and Beng. khody 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, &c., nsed for floors and terrace- 
roofs. 

KHOT, s. This is a Mahratl word, 
khot.^ in use in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency as the designation 
of persons holding or farming villages 
on a peculiar tenure called Biot% and 
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liomiiig under the class legally defined 
as *suj)erior holders.’ 

The position and claims of the hhoU 
have been the subject of much debate 
and difiiculty, es])ecially vitli regard 
t(^ the rights and duties of the tenants 
under them, whose position takes 
various forms ; but to go into these 
tmestions would cany us much more 
(tee])lv into local tcclinicalities than 
would be consist-ent with the sco]>e of 
this work, or the knowledge of the 
editor. lhacti(‘ally it would mhmu that. 
Iht* h'hoi is, in the niid>>t of ])rovinces j 
where ryotwarry is the ruling syst<*m, j 
ail exceptional person, holding mncli ! 
the ])Osition of a ]»etty zeiniiidar in! 
limigal (apart from any oiiestion of 
]K*nnanent- settlement) ; and that most 
of the ditlicnlt. cpie^^tions toiiehing hlmil 
have arisen from this its e\e(*j)tional 
(hai*acter in Westmai India. 

The khot occni"’ especial 1\ in the 
Konkaii, and was found in existence 
wlien, in the eaily part of the last 
emitury, v\e occupied territory tliat 
had )>een subject to tbe Mali rat ta 
jiower. It is a])j»ai'enlly tr.K'eable back 
at lea.st to the time of tlie ’Adil Shfilii 
(se(‘ IDALCAN) dynasty of tlie Deccan. 
There are, however, \arious de- 
nominations of khot. In tin* Southern 
Konkan tin* khofi has long been a 
hereditary zemindar, with projuietary 
lights, and also has in many cases re- 
j»laced the ancient patel as headman 
of the village ; a eivt um.stance that 
lias caused the Uioti to he sometimes 
regarded and detined as tin* holder of 
an ofiice, rather than of a })ropi*rty. In 
the Northern Konkan, again, the Khotia 
>ftire originally mere revenue- fanners, 
without jiropiietary or hereditary 
rights, hut had been able to usurp both. 

As has been said aboM*, administra- 
tive difiiculties as to the Khot is have 
been diiefly couin*(;ted with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
wliicli have been often exorbitant and 
oppressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distraeted 
state of the country, a Khoti was some- 
times established in compliance with 
a petition of the cultivators. The 
Khoti “acted as a buffer hetweeii them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revenue officers under the native 
Government. And this is easily com- 
prehended, when it is rememhered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native officials, whose 
2 H 


sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each village. 
The Khot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases lie prevented 
a new survey of "his village, by con- 
senting to the imposition of some new 
patti* This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, but he gave them their 
own lime to jiay, advanced tlu*in 
money for their cultivation, and was 
a milder master than a rapacious 
revenue officer would have been” 
(Canchf, py). 20-21). See {^elections from 
\ Jierord.s of Jirnnhay (iovemmefit, No. 
i cxxxiv., N.S., viz., Selections with 
i XoteSy refj(ir(lii}(f the Khoti Tenure,, com- 
! ihled by E. f. (kindtj. Bo. 0. S. 1873 ; 
also Ah.'itrdct of J^roceedinys of the Govt, 
of Boinlxty in. the Keventie Dept., April 
24, 1870, No. 2474. 

KHOTI, s. Tbe bolder of the 
]M*ciiliar khot tenure in the Bombay 
iVesideuc} . 

KHUDD, KUDD, s. This is a 
term cbi(*tly cuqdoyed in the Hima- 
laya, kJutdd, nii*aning a yirecipitous 
hill-side, also a dee]) valley. It is not 
in the dictionaries, hut. is ])robably 
allietl to the Hind, khdt, ‘a ])it,’ Dakh. 
—Hind, khaddd. [Platts gives Hind. 
khid. This is from Ski. khanda, ‘a gap, 
i a chasm,’ while khdt comes from Skt. 

I lchdf<(, ‘ an excavation.’] The word is in 
I conskint Anglo-Indian colloquial use at 
I Simla^aiid other Himalayan stations, 
j 1837. — “llie steeps about Miis.soori are so 
I very ]>erpendienlar in many places, that a 
I per‘<on of iho stronj^o^t nerve would scarcely 
V)o able to look over the edge of the narrow 
footpath into the Khud, without a shudder.” 
— Bacon, First Bnjn'cssiohs, ii. l-ttJ. 

183S. — ‘‘On my arrival 1 found one of 
the jioiiies at tlie estate had been killed by 
a fall over the precipice, when bringing up 
water from the khud.’—ircoido'i/jf/i* o/ a 
Fihjrim, ii. ‘240. 

186(5. — “When the men of the 43d Rogt. 
refused to carry the guns any longer, the 
Eurasian gunners, about 20 in number, 
accompanying them, made «an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unoquaJ to doing 
.so, and under the direction of this officer 
(Ca.pt. (k)ckburn, R.A.) threw them down a 
Khud, as the ravines in the Himalaya are 
called. . . — Bhotan and the H. of the 

Dooar 11 by Surgeon Rennie, M.D. p. 199. 

1879.— “The commander-in-chief ... is 
perhaps alive now because his horse so 
judiciously chose the spot on which suddenly 

* Patti is used here in the Mahratti sense of a 
‘contribution' or extra cess. It is the regular 
Mahratti ecniivalent of the abicdb of Bengal, on 
which see Wilson, s.v* 
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to swerve roiind that its hind hcKjfs were 
only half over the ohud ” (mV). — Times Letter, 
from Simla, Aug. 15. 

KHURBEEF, s. Ar. kkrirlf, 
‘ autiimi) ’ ; and in India the crop, or 
harvest of the crop, which is sown at 
the beginning of tlie rainy season 
(April and May) and gatli(*re(l in after 
it, including rit^e, the tall millets, 
maize, cotton, i-a]>e, stisamiim, &c. 
The obverse crop is rubbee 

[1809. — “Throe weeks, have not elapsed 
since the Kureef crop, which consists t»f 
Rajru (sGO BAJRA), Joattr (see JOWAUR), 
several smaller kinds of grain, and cotton, 
was cleared from off the fields, and the same 
ground is already ploughed . . . and sown 
for the great Rubbee crop of wheat, barley 
and chunu (see GiBiESS.)." - HraughtoHy Letters 
from a Mahratta Camp, eci. 189*2, p. 215.] 

KHUTPUT, s. "rhis is a native 
slang term in Western India hir a 
jn’evalent syst.em of iiitrigiu' and cor- 
ruption. The general nieaniug of 
khkt'pat in Hind, and Mahr. i.s rather 
‘wrangling* and ‘worry,* but it is in 
the former sense that, the word becanu^ 
famous (1850-54) in eonseipieiice of 
Sir James Outram*.H struggles with the 
rascality, during his tenure of the* 
Residency of Baroda. 

[1881. — “Eliutput, or court intrigue, rules 
more or less in every native State, to an 
extent incredible among the more civilised 
nations of Europe.” — Frazer, Jt^eords of 
Sport, 204.] 

KHUTTRY, KHETTRY, CUT 
TRY, H. Hind. Khatfrl, Kh(ttr7, Skt. 
KsJuitriya. The second, or military 
(;aste, in tlie theoretical or fourfold 
division of the Hijidus. [But the 
word is more commonly a]>plied to a 
mercantile caste, which lias its origin 
in the Punjab, but is found in consider- 
able numbers in other ]>ai’ts of India. 
Whether they are really of Kshatriya 
descent is a matter oji which there is 
much ^fference of ojunioii. See 
Orooke, Tribes and Castes of N,WJ\, 
iii. 264 seqq.^ The Xarpiaioi wli<»m 
Ptolemy locates apparently b>wards 
RaJputaUH are probably KsJiatriyas. 

[1623.—“ Ihey told me Ciautru was a title 
of honour.” — P. dePa Valle, Hak. 8oc. ii. 312. 

16.30.— “And because Cuttery was of a 
martial! temper God gave him power to 
sway Kingdomes with the scepter.” — Lord, 
Banians, 6. 

1638.— **Les habitans . . . sont la plus- 
part Benyans ot Ketteiis, tis.seran8, tein- 
turiers, et autres ouuriers en coton.” — 
Mandelslo, ed. 1659, 130.. 


jl671. — “There are also Cuttarees, an- 
other Sect Principally about Agra and those 
parts up the Country, who are as the Banian 
Gentoos here.” — In Vide, Jledyes' Diary, 
Hak. Sw. ii. ceexi.] 

1673. — “Opium is frecpiently oaten in 
great quantities by the liashiiootsj Queteries, 
and Patrins,” — Fryer, 193. ^ 

1726. — “The second generation in rank 
among these heathen is that of the Settre- 
’as.’' — Valentijn, Chorom. 87. 

1782. — “The Chittery occasionally betakes 
himself to traffic, and tho Sooder has be- 
come the inheritor of ]>riiK*ipalities.” — (/. 
Forster s Journey, cd. 1808, i. 64. 

1836. — “The Banians arc the mercantile 
caste of the (»riginal Hindoos. . , . They 
call themselves Shudderies, which signifies 
innocent or harmless (!)” — Sir Ii. Fhi(lipi< 
Million of Fuct'^, 322. 

KHYBER PASS, n.]». Tbc famous 
gorge wbicli forms the cliicf gate r»f 
Afghanistan fioiu IVsbawar, ])roj>erly 
Khafhir. [The place of the sjiiue 
name near Al-Aladiiiah is lueutioiiefl 
ill the J?/?, (iii. 57), and Sir R. Hurt on 
writes : “Khavhar in Hebrew is 
.su])posed to mean a cast 1(‘. D’iferhelot 
makes It to mean a j>ai*t or association 
of tin* Jews against the Moslem^’’ 
{Filyrimaife, ed. 1893, i. 346, nott*).] 

1519. Early next morning wo ''Ot out 
oil our march, and crossing the Kheiber 
Pass. h<dted at the foot of it. T'ho Khi/.cr- 
Khail hud been extremely lieentioiis in their 
conduct. Both on tho coming and going of 
our army tho) had shot upon the stragglers, 
and such of our people as lagged behind, or 
separated from the rest, and c.irried <»ff their 
horses. It was clearly cxjiediont that they 
should meet with ;i suita))le chastisemenf 
-- Baler, j>. *277. 

1603.— 

“OnThursda} Jamrnd was our encamping 
ground. 

“ On Eriday we went throngfi tho Khalbar 
Pass, and encainpe«l at 'All Musjid.” 
JaMnyh^ in Fl/mt^ vi. 31 1. 

1783 — ^“The stage from Tinirood (read 
Jimrooil) to Dick.'ih, usually called tlic 
Hyber-pass, hoing the only one in which 
much danger is to bo a]»prohendod from 
banditti, the ntficer of the escort gave 
orders to his ]>arty to . . . march (larly on 
the next morning. . . . 'I'imur Hhah, who 
used to pass the w'inter at J^eshour . . . 
never jiassed through the territory of the 
Hybers, without their attacking his advaiK'efl 
or rear guard.”- Tracels, od. 1808, 

ii. 6.5-66. 

18,56.— 

“ . . . *Sco the b(K>ted Moguls, like a pack 

Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair, 

And crowding through tho KbybePs 
rocky strait, 

Sweep like a bloody harrow o’er the land.’* 
The Banyan Tree, p. 6. 
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KIDDEBPOBE, n.p. Tliis is the 
name of a siihurh of Calcutta, on the 
left hank of tlie Hoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the seat 
of the Governnient Dockyard. This 
establishment was formed in the 18th 
jcentury by Gen. Kyd, “after whom,” 
says the Imperial Gazeitecr, “ the village 
is named.” This is the general belief, 
and was mine [H.Y.] till recently, 
when I found from the chart aiid 
directions in tln^ EnfjJish Pilot of 1711 
that the village of Kiddei])ore (called 
in the same cliart Klfhereporv) tlien 
occu])ied the same ]>osition, i.e. iiu- 
iiied lately below GolHtnuiponP^ and 
that immediately 1h*1(jw GhifUniuftr” 



1711. — . . then keep Rouiidinpc 
Por ((Jhitpero) Bite down U) Chdtif Xnthi 
Point (sec CHUTTANUTTY). . . . tiie Bite 
below (ioar jWtporr {(.iovnid ntlr) is Shoal, 
and below the Shoul is’^un Jvldy ; therefore 
from (iover Napore, you must sUuid over to 
the Starl)(»ard-Shore, and keep it al)oard till 
you come uj) almost with the Point oppo.Mte 
to Kiddery-pore, but no longer, . . 77/^ 

English Pilot, p. 05. 

KIL, s. Pit, cli or bitumen. Tam. 
and Mai. h7l, Ar. X7r, Pers. klr and W. 

c. 1330. — “ In Persia arc some .sj>riiif^S 
from which tlows a kind of pitch which is 
called kic (read kir) (/'/.<■ dh'o .sru with 

which they smear the skins in which wine is 
carried and stored.”- Friar JordoKVSy p. 10. 

c. 1560. — “ Those are pitched with a hitu- 
nien which they call quil, which is like 
pitch.'* — fV/Y u, Hak. Boc. 240. 

KILLADAB, S. \\ -H. tiraddr, 
from Ar. kaVa, *a fort.’ 1'lie (muh- 
mandant of a fort, easile, or garrison. 
The Ar. k'aPa is always in India 
pronounced kila. And it is jiossible 
that in the first (piotation Jbn Batnla 
has misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
t/aking it as fi’om Piu’s. kilhl, ‘a key.’ 
It may be noted with rofenmec lo 
luPa that tliis Ar. word is gen<*rally 
represented in Spanish names by 
Alcala,, a name borne by nine, Spanisli 
towns entered in K. Johnstone’s 
Geographicus ; and in Sicilian ones 
by Calata, e.g. Calatafimi, Caltanisseiia, 
Caltagirone. 

c. 1340.-“. . . Kadhi Khan, Sadr-al- 
Jihan, who became the chief of the Amir-s, 
and had the title of Kallt-dftr, i.e. Keeper of 
the keys of the Palace. This officer was 
accustomed to paas every night at the 
Sultan’s door, with the bodyguard.”— 
Batuta, iii, 196. 


1757.— “The fugitive garrison . . . ro- 
tumed with 500 more, sent by the Kellidar 
of Vandiwash, ed. 1803, ii. 217. 

' 1817. — “ The following were the terms , , , 
that Arni should be restored to its former 
governor or Killedar.”— iii. 340. 

1829. — “ Among the prisoners captured in 
the Fort of Hattrass, soArch was made by us 
for the Keeledar.”— 3/c?a. of John Shipp, 
ii. 210. 

KILLA-KOTE, s. pi. A combina- 
tion of Ar. — P. and Hind, words 
for a fort {kiVa for kaVa, and to), 
used in Western India to imply the 
whole fortifications of a territory (io 
Drtnn'nwnd). 

KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c,, s. 
Ar. — II. IJiiVaf. A dress of honour 
presented by a superior on ceremonial 
occasions ; but the meaning is often 
(extended to Ihe whole of a ceremonial 
presimt of that nature, of whatever it 
may consist . [The Ar. kliil-ali properly 
means ‘what a man strips from bis 
person.’ “There were (among the 
later Moguls) tive degrees of kliMt, 
those of three, five, six, or seven 
])i(*ces ; or tliey might as a special 
mark of favour consist of clothes 
tliat the emperor had actually worn.” 
(See for further details Mr. Irvine in 
J.P.A.S., N.S., July 189b, p. 533).] 
The word has in Russian been de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
wliicli forms the most common dress 
in Turkistan, called generally by 
Scbu\ler *a dressing-gown* (Germ. 
Srhlaj rock). See Fraelin, Woltja Bnl- 
(jaren, ]>. 43 . 

141 1 . — “Several days passed in sumptuous 
feasts. Khil’ats and girdles of royal magni- 
ficonco w’ore distributed.” — Abdurazzak, in 
.Yef. A xiv. 209. 

1673. — “ Sir (-Tcorgo Oxenden held it. . . . 
He defended himself and the Merchants so 
bravely, that he had a Collat or Seerpaw, 
(t|.v.) a Kobo ot Honour from Head to Foot, 
offered him from the Great Moguk'^ — Frijer, 

87. 

“ This is the Wardrobe, where the 
Btn'ol (.Garments are kept ; and from w'hence 
the King semis for the Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, when he would honour 
any Stranger. . . Tavernier, E.T. ii. 46 ; 
[ed. Half, ii. 98]. 

1771. — “A flowered satin gown was 
brought me, and 1 was dressed in it as a 
liilat.” — Bogle, in Markham's Tibet, 25. 

1786. — “ And he the said Warren Hastings 
did send kellauts, or robes of honour 
(the most public and distinguished mode of 
acknowledging merit known in India) to the 
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Kiid ministers in testimony of his approba- 
tion of their services /’ — Artides of Charge 
agaimt JIcLStingSj in Burke's Worhs^ vii. 25. 

1809. — “ On paying a visit to any Asiatic 
Prince, an inferior receives from him a 
complete dress of honour, consisting of a 
khelaut, a robe, a turban, a shield and 
sword, with a string of pearls to go round 
the neck." — Ld. Vafeniiay i. 99. 

1813,— “Oil examining the khelauts . . . 
from the great Maharajah Madajee Sindia, 
the serpeych (see SIRPECH) . . . pre- 
sented to* Sir Charles Malet, was found to 
be compo>e(i of false stones." — Or. 
MeTfi. iii. 50 ; [2nd ed. ii. 41SJ. 

KINCOB, s. Gold brocade. P.— H, 
bivikhdbj I'amhhwdb, vulgarly khnJchwdh, 
The English is perha])S from I he Guja- 
rati, as in that language the last syllable 
is short. 

This word has been twice imported 
from the East. For it is only another 
form of the medieval name of an Eastern 
damask or brocade, cammocca. This 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic Lamlchd ov hhnklnvio 

‘damasked silk,’ and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13th century. 
F. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes be- 
tween kamlclid^ ‘damask silk of one 
colour,’ and kimkhd^ ‘damask silk of 
different colours.’ And this again, 
according to Dozy, ([noting Hoffmann, 
is originally a Chinese tvord kinfchn ; 
in which (loubtless kin^ ‘gold,’ is the 
first element. Kiyn is the Fuhkien 
form of the word ; <[U. kim-hoa^ ‘g(dd- 
flower ’ ? We ha\e seen kimkhvHlb 
derived from Pers. kam-klmdb^ ‘les.*? 
sleep,’ because such cloth is nnigli 
and jirevents sleep ! Tliis is a type 
of many etymohjgies. [“The ordinary 
derivation of the worcl suiiposes that 
a man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it {kam^ ‘little,’ khivab, 
‘dream’)” {Yusuf Ali^ Mo)io. on Silk^ 
86). Platts and the Madr<is Gloss. Uke 
it from kmif ‘little,’ khwdby ‘iiap.’l 
Ducange appeiirs to think the word 
survived in the French mocade (or 
moquette) ; but if so the apjilicatiou 
of the term must have degenerated 
in England. (See in Drapers Did. 
mockado^ the form of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

c. 1300. — ‘^IJaidosyhp evdaifiopoui/ros, Kal 
TOP irdrepa Set (rvP€v5aifJi.0P€?p’ /card t^p 
vfjLPovjjIprfp dpriireXApyiacrip. ’Eaffijra ynj- 
povipyj revo/xtkws fjp Ka/Jt,xo>P V Ile/xrw*' (pijai 
7XwTTa, dpdffup eO (<r0if ov dltrXaKa jh^p 
ovd^ pappAxp^riP otap *E\4prf i^OipaiPePf dXX’ 


rfepeidrj sal ttoikLXtjp ." — Letter of Tfieo- 
(lorus the UyHacenmn to Ludtes, Protonotary 
and Protovestiary of the Trapezuntians. 
In Notices et Extraits^ vi. 38, 

1330. — “Their clothes are of Tartary cloth, 
and camocas, and other rich stuffs ofttimes 
adorned w’ith gold and silver and precious 
stones." — Book of th(' Estate of the Great 
Kaan^ in Cathay, 246. 

c. 1340. — “You may reckon also that in 
t’athay you get three or throe and a half 
pieces of damasked silk (cammocca) for a 
sommo." — l*eyoIotti, ihid. 29.'t. 

1312. — “The King of (3iina had sent to 
the Sul bin 100 slaves of both sexes for 500 
[hcocs of kamkha, of which 100 were made 
iiithe(htyof Zaitiln. . . — Urn 

c. 1375. Thei setten this Ydole upon 
a Phare with gret reverence, wel arrayed 
with Clothes of (h4d. of riche Clothes of 
Tartj»rye, of Camacaa. and other precious 
Ch)thes .” — Sir John Manndcrdl, ed. 1866, 
p. 175. 

c. 1 100.—“ In k\rtle of Cammaka kynge 
am 1 cladde." --(on‘)d)ii 163. 

1101. -“. . . e qu.UKio se del quisicron 
partir los Enihajadores. ti/.o ve>tir al dicho 
IJuy Con/alez una roj>a de camocan. e diole 
nil Munbrero, e dixole, (|uo lujuello t(anase 
en sehal del amor ijue cl Taniurboc tenia al 
Sehor Hey," — t'/nn/o, Ixwviii. 

1 111.- “ We have sunt an ambassador who 
carries you from us kimkhS.."— better from 
Em/>. of Chian to Shah Itiikh, in Not. et EA, 
.\iv. 21*1. 

1474. “ “ .\nd t he ^ King gave a signe to 
him that waytod, comaunding him to give 
to the dauncor a i>eece of Camocato. And 
he taking this ]»ecce threwc it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
Women : and useing certain wordes in prais- 
eng the King, threwc it before the myn- 
strells." — Josafa llarharo, T) arris in Persia, 
E.T. llak. Soc. p. 62. 

1688. — “Ka^aoi'xay, Xa/jtoi»xas, Par- 
nus .serious, sivc ex bombyce confectus, e\ 
more Damasceno contextus, Italis IhtmiasH', 
no-strisolim Camocas, decpifivoce diximus in 
(doss. Media* Ijatinit. hodie etiamnum 
JIttcade." ’Phis is follow^ed by several quo- 
tations from Medieval Creek MSS . — JJu 
Cange, Gloss. Med. et Inf. GraecUatis, s.v, 

1712. — In the Spectator under this year 
see an advertisement of an ‘ Isabella- 
coloured Kincob gown Howered with green 
and gold."— Cited in Malcolm's Anecdotes of 
Manners, &c., 1808, p, 429. 

1733. — “Dieser mal waren von Seiten des 
Bniutigams ein Stuck rother ICawiTra , . . 
und eine rothe Pferdohaut ; von Seiten der 
Braut aber ein Stuck violet Kamka.” — 
u. 8. w. — Gmelin. lidse durch Siherien, i. 
137-138. 

1781.— “My holiday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
Kingcob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt to 
the shafts of Macaroni ridicule."— Letter 
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from An Old Coiiyitry Caj^tah^ in India { 
Gazette f Feb, 24. ^ 

1786 — . , . but not until the nabob’s 
mother aforesaid had engaged to pay for the 
said change of prison, a sum of £10,000 ... * 

and that she would ransack the zenavah ' 
... for Kincobs, muslins, cloths, &c. &e. ' 

&c. . . — Artielea ofCharffeafjainstllcistingSt 

in Jhn he's ITor/v?, 18f)2, vii. 23. 

1809. — “Twenty trays of shawls, kheen- 
kaubs . . . were tendered to me.” — Ld, 
Valentia^ i. 117. 

[1813.— Forbes writes keemcob, keemcab, 
Or. Mem. 2nd i. 311 ; ii. 418.1 

1829.— “Tired of this service we took 
possession of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here w'o had glorious plunder- 
shawls, silks, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
&c.” — Mem, of John i. T21. 

KING-CEOW, s. A glossy black 
bird, otherwise called Drongo .shrike, 
about as large as a small pigeon, with 
a long forked tail, I Her vr ns nincrocercus, 
Vieillot, found all over India. “It 
perches generally on .some bare branch, 
whence it can hav«* a good look-out, or 
the toj) of a houst‘, or ])osl, or telegraph- 
wire, freipiently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills” (Jerdon). 

1883.—“. . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
the whole bird and beast tribe far behind in 
originality and f(»rce of character. ... He 
does not come into the house, the telegraph 
w'iro .suit.s him better. Perched on it ho cun 
see what is g(*ing on . . . drop.'-, beak fore- 
mo.st, on the back of the kite . . . spies a 
bee-eater cai»turing a goodly moth, and after 
a hot chase, ft)rce.s it to deliver up its booty.” 
— 2%’ Tn'hen! on Mg I' eon tie), 113 . 

KIOSQUE, s. From llu‘ Turki and 
Pers. kushJ: or kashJe, ‘ a ])avilion, a villa,’ 
&c. The word is not Anglo-Indian, nor 
Ts it a word, ue think, at all common 
ill modern native nse. 

c. 1350. — “When he was returned from 
hi.s expedition, and drawing near to the 
capital, ho ordered his M>n to build him a 
])alace, or as those j)eoplo call it a kushk, 
by the side of a river which runs at th:it 
place, which is c*allcd Afghan pur.” — JOn 
Batutfiy iii. 212. 

1623,— “There is (in the garden) running 
water which is.sues from the entrance t)f a 
great kiosck, or covered place, where one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which adjoins the outside of the garden, so 
that, like' the one at Surat, if serves also 
for the public use of the city.” — P. della 
Valle, i. m ; [Hak. Soc. i. 68]. 

KIEBEE, KUEBEE, s. Hind. 

karbl^ kirhl., 8k t. kadamha^ ‘the stalk 


of a pot-herb.’ The stalks of juar 
(see JOWAUR), used as food for cattle. 

[1809. — “We also fell in with la^e ricks 
of kurbee, the dried stalk.s of Jiajiru and 
Jooar, two inferior kinds of grain ; an 
excellent fodder for the camels.” — Brernghtov , 
Letters from, a Mahratia Camp, ed. 1892, 
p. 41. 

[1823. — “Ordinary price of the straw 
(kirba) at harvest-time Rs. IJ per hundred 
sheaves. . . — Trans, Lit. Soc, Bomba 

iii. 243.] 

KISHM, n.p. The large.st of the 
i.shiuds in the Persian Gulf, called by 
the Portuguese Qmixome. and the like, 

I aud sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kislmuh. It is now more popularly 
called Jazlrat-al-taunla, in Pers. Ja::. 
(lard::, ‘the Long Island’ (like the 
Lewes), and tlie name of Kishm is 
conlined to tlie chief town, at the 
ea.steni extremity, where still remains 
the old Portuguese fort taken in 1622, 
before which William Baltin the Navi- 
gator fell. But the oldest name is the 
still not (piile extinct Brokht, which 
(loscly ])reserves the Greek Oaracta. 

B.C. 325. — “And setting sail (from’ 
Ilarmozeia), in a run of 300 stadia they 
passed a desert and bushy island, and 
moored beside another island which 
large and inhabited. The small desert 
island 'was named Organa (no doubt Gernn, 
afterwards the site of N. Hormuz— see 
ORMUS); and the one at which they 
anch«>red \)dpaKTa, planted with vines and 
date-palms, and with plenty of corn.' — 
Anian, Voi/affc of yearchvs, eh. xxxvii. 

. . . so 1 hasted with him in 
the com])any of divers merchants for to go 
from Babylon (orig. Babylonia) to Csdxem, 
whence he carried me to Ormuz. . . — 

F. M. Pinto, chap. vi. (Cogan, p. 9). 

]r ,'3 _ \[\^Q a timorous and 

despairing man . . . he determined to leave 
the citv (Ormu/,) deserted, and to pass over 
to the" Isle of Queixome. That island is 
close to the mainland of Persia, and is 
wdthiii sight of Ormuz at 3 leagues distance. 
—Barros, HI. vii. 4. 

15 r, 4 ._“ Then we departed to the Isle of 
Kais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 
of Brakhta, and some others of the Green 
Sea, i.e. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
^ being able to get any intelligence.”— 

; 'Alt, 67. 

[1600. — “ Queixiome.” See under 
• RESHIRE. 

‘ [1623.— “They say likewise that Ormuz 

' and Keschiome are extremely well fortified 
by the Moors." —P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 188 ; in i. 2, Kesom. 

[1652.— “Keckmishe.” SeeunderCONGO 
: BtJNDER.] 
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1673. — ‘*The next morning we had 
broj^ht Loft on the Jeft hand of the Island 
of leaving a woody Island un- 

inhabited between lusmash and the Main.” 
^Fryer, 320. 

1682.— The Island Qaeixome, or (^ei- 
xume, or i^zome, otherwise callea by 
travellers and geographers Kechmiche, and 
by the natives Brolrt. . . .” — NimKof Zee 
m LanURdze^ ii. 103. 

1817.— 

. Vases filled with Kiahmee’a golden 
wine 

And the red weepings of the Shiraz 
vine.’* — Moore^ Mohanna. 

1821. — “We are to keep a small force at 
Kishmi, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other means of maritime war, when- 
ever any symptoms of piracy reappear.” — 
Elphinstone, in Life^ ii. 1*21. 

See also BASSADOBE. 

KISHMISH,s. Pers. Small stone- 
leas raisins originally imported from 
Persia. Perhaps so called from the 
island Elislim. Its ^dnes are men- 
tioned by Arrian, and by T. Moore ! 
(See niider EISHH.) [For the manu- 
facture of Kishmish in Afghanistan, 
see Watt, Econ, Diet. VI. pt. iv. 284.] 

[c. 1665.—“ Usbec being the country 
w'hich principally supplies Delhi with these 
fruits. . . . Kichmiches, or raisins, ap- 
parently without stones, , , — Bernier, ed. 

ConslaJble, 118.] 

1673. — “We refreshed ourselves an entire 
Day at Oermi, where a small White Grape, 
without any 8tone, was an excellent Cor- 
dial . . . they are called Kismas Grapes, 
and the Wine is known by the same Name 
farther than where they grow.” — 242. 

1711. — “I could never meet with any of 
the Kishmishes before they were turned. 
These are Baisins, a size less than our 
Malagas, of the same Colour, and without 
Stones.” — Lochyer, 233. 

Xg83.— “ Eishmish, a delicious grape, of 
white elongated shape, also small and very 
sweet, bowi eaten and used for wine- 
making. When dried this is the Sultana 
raisin. . . .*’ — Wills, Modem PenrUi, 171. 

KI88MZS8, s. Native servant’s 
word for Christmas. But that festival 
is usually called Bard din, ‘the great 
day.’ (See BURBA DIN.) 

♦ 

KIST, s. Ar. hist. The yearly land 
revenue in India is paid b/instalments 
which fall due at different periods in 
different parts of the country ; each 
such instalment is called a hist, or 
quota. [The settlement of these in- 
stalments is i 


[1767.— “This method of comprising 
whole estimate into so narrow a compass 
. . . will convey to you a more distinct 
idea . . . than if we transmitted a monthly 
account of the deficiency of each person’s 
Kistbundee.”— View of Bengal, 
App. 56.] 

1809. — “Force was always requisite to 
make him pay his Elists or tribute.” — I A. 
Valentia, i. 347. 

1810. — “The heavy Kists or collections 
of Bengal are from August to September.** 
— WUliamson, V. M. ii. 498. 

1817.^ — “‘So desperate a malady,* said 
the President, ‘ requires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion that there 
is no mode of eradicating the disease, hut 
by removing the original cause ; and placing 
these districts, which arc pledged for the 
security of the Kists, beyond the reach of 
his Highness’s management.’ ” — Mill, vi. 65, 

KITMUTGAR, s. Hind. JclddmaU 
gar, from Ar. — P. khidmat, ‘service,’ 
therefore ‘ one rendering service.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to the 
Bengal Presidency, where the word 
is habitually applied to a Musulinaii 
servant, whose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
table under the Consumah, if there 
be one. Kismutgar is a vulgarism, 
now perhaps obsolete. The word is 
spelt by Hadley in his Grammar (see 
under MOORS) khuzmafgdr. In the 
w'ord khidmat, as in hhiVaf (see KILLUT), 
the terminal t in uninfiected Arabic 
has long been dropt, tliongh retained 
in the form in wdiich these w^ords have 
got into foreign tongues. 

1759. — The wages of a Ehedmutgax ap- 
pear as 3 Rupees a month. — In Dmg, p. 182, 

1765. — “. . . they were taken into the 
service of JScmjah JJowlah as immediate' 
.attendants on his person ; Ilodjee (see 
HADJEE) in capacity of his first Kist- 
mutgar (or valet).” — Holwell, Hist. EverUs, 
kc., 1 . 60. 

1782. — “ I therefore beg to caution 
•strangers against those race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the denomina- 
tion of Consumahs and Kismutdars,'*'-* 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

1784. --“The Bearer , . , perceiving a 
quantity of blood , . . called to the Hooka- 
burdar and a Eliztmutgar.” — In Settm-Karr^ 
i. 13. 

1810.— “The Khedmutgar, or as he is 
often termed, the Kismutgar, is with very- 
few exceptions, a Mussulman ; his business 
is to . , . wait at table.*' — Williamsoju 
V. M. i. 212. 

c. 1810 .— “The S^itmutgaiir, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made his harvests, though in no 
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vary large way, of the ^Taze^ Willant* or 
wlflte people/’— if r.f. Skeiiwod, Aiftohiog. 
1^83. 3jie phrase in ittilics stfinds for 
WUdgati (see BILAYUT), “ fresh or green 
Europeans ’’—Griffins (q.v.). 

1813. — “We . . . saw nothing remarkable 
•on the way but a Khidmutgar of Chimnagie 
Appa, who was rolling from Poona to 
Punderpoor, in performance of a vow which 
he made for a child. Ho had been a month 
at it, and had become so ex})ert that he 
went on smoothly and without paiising, and 
kept rolling evenly along the middle of the 
road, over stones and everything. He 
travelled at the rate of two coss a day.”— 
Elj)hin stone ^ in Lift‘d i. ‘inz-S. 

1878. — “We had each our own . . . 
Kitmutgar or bible servant. It is the 
•custom in India for each person to have hi.s 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
take him with him to wait behind his chair,” 

- Life in the Mofnssif, i. 32. 

[1889. — “Here’s the Ehit coming for the 
late change.”— 7.*. Kipling^ The <iodsbys^*2.\.'\ 

KITTYSOL, KITSOL, s. This 
word .survived till lately in the In- 
<liaii Tarilt, but it is otherwise long 
obsolete. It was formerly in common 
nse for ‘an umbrella,’ and especially 
for tin* kind, made of bamboo and 
])aper, imported from (•hina, such as 
the English fa.s]iion of to-day has 
adopted to screen Hre-]»laces in summer. 
The word is Portngnese, qniUf-sol^ 

‘ bar -Isnu.’ Abso fimsole occurs in 
Scot’s IHscourse of Jnvo^ (pioted below 
from Pnrehas. See also Ifnlsias, (W. 
of Voyages^ in (lerman, 1602, i. 27. 
[Mr. Skeat points out that in Howi- 1 
son’s Malay Did. (1801) we liave, 
s.v. Payong: “A kittasol, .sombrera,” 
which is nezirer to the Port, original 
than any of the examples given since 
^1611. Idiis may be due to the strong 
Portuguese influence at Malacca.] 

1688. — “The present was fortie peoce.s of 
silke ... a litter chaire and guilt, and two 
quitasoles of silke.”— 7^ar/r./5 Mendozn^ 

ii. 106. 

1606. — . . Before the shewes came, 
the King was brought out vpon a man’s 
ehoulders, bestriding his necke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich tsrraeoles carried oner and round 
about him.”— JK. Scot^ in Piirchus^ i. 181. 

1611.-“ Of Kittasoles of State for to 
shaddow him, there bee twentie” (in the 
Treasury of Akbar).— in Pvrchasj 
i. 216. 

[1614.— “Qultta soils (or sombreros).”— 
Foster, Letters, ii. 207.] 

1616.— “The China Capt., Andrea Dittis, 
retomed from Langasariue and brought me 
a present from his brother, viz., 1 faire 
Kiliiioll. . . **-^Cochs*s Diary, i. 28. 


1648. — “. . . a>x)ve his head was borne 
two Kippe-soles, or Sun-skreens, made of 
Paper .” — Van Tioisf, 51. 

1673. — “Little but rich Kitsolls (which 
are the names of several Countries for 
Umbrelloes).” — Fryer, 160. 

1687.— “They (the Aldermen of Madras) 
may be allowed to have Kettysols over 
them.” — Letter of Court of Directors, in 
W/ieelei', i. 200. 

1690. — “nomen . . . vulgo effertur /V/7- 
.so/ . . . ali(piando paulo aliter scribitur , . . 
et utrumque rectius pronuntiandum est 
Paresol vel potius Parasol cujus significatio 
Ai)pellativa est, i. q. Quittesol seu une 
Ombrelle, qu/l in calidioribus regionibiis 
utuiitur homines ad caput a solo tuendum.” 

— Hyde's Preface to Trarefs of Abraham 
Vedtsol, p. vii., in Syntag. Dissertt. i. 

,, “No Man in India, no not the 
Mof/id's Son, is permitted the Priviledge of 
wearing a Kittisal or Umbrella. . . . The 
use of the Umbrella is sacred to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use.” — Ovinatou, 

315. 

1755.-- “Ho carries a Rou»defl, or Quit 
de Soleil over your head.”— 7m, 50. 

1759. — In Expenses of Nawab's entertain- 
ment at Calcuttii, we find : “A China TTity- 
sol . . . Rs. {V,.^'~Long, 194. 

1761. —A chart of Chittagong, by Barth, 
Plaisted, marks on 8. side of Chittagong R., 
an umbrella-like tree, called “Kittysoll * 
Tree.” ^ 

[178.*». — “To finish the whole, a Elittesaw 
(a kind of umbrella) is .suspended not in- 
frc«iuontly over the lady’s head.” — Diary, 
in Jiusteed, Echoes, 3rd ed. 112.] 

1792.—“ In those days tboKetesal, which 
is now sjiorted by our very Cooks and Baat- 
swain.s, wiis prohibited, as I have heard, 
d’you see, to any one below the rank of field 
o^cer."— Letter, in Madras Courier, May 3. 

1813. — Tn the table of exports from Macao, 
we find : — 

“Eittisolls, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000,” 
Mllburn, ii. 464. 

1875. — “ Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, or 
Ketty80ll8.”~7/MfMm Tariff. 

In another table of the same year 
“Chinese fiaper Kettisols, valuation Rs. 30 
for a box of 110, duty 5 per cent.” (See 
CHATTA, ROUNDEL, UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYSOL-BOY, s. A servant 
who carried an umbrella over his 
master. See Milhurn, ii. 62. (See 
examples under ROUNDEL.) 

KLING, n.p. This is the name 
(Kdltng) apjdiea in the Malay countries, 
including our Straits Settlement^ to 
the people of Continental India who 
trade thither, or are settled in those 
ri^ons, and to the descendants of those 
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settlers. \Mt. Skeat veinarks : “ The 
standard Malay form is not Kdlirnj, 
which is the Sumatran form, but 
Ruling {ICling or Klimj). The Malay 
use of the word is, as a rule, restricted 
to Tamils, but it is very rarely used 
in a wider sense.”] 

The name is a form of Kaling^, a 
very ancient name for the region 
known as the “Northern Oircars,” 
(q.v.), i.e. the Telugu coast of the Ba\'^ 
of Bengal, or, to exi)ress it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistna to the 
Mahaiiadi. “ The Kalwyaa ” also 
appear frequently, after the Pauranic 
fasnion, as an ethnic name in the old 
Sanskrit lists of races. Kalhuja appears 
in the earliest of Indian inscriptions, 
viz. in the edicts of A^oka, and specifi- 
cally in that famous edic^t (Xlll.) re- 
maining in fragments at Giriiar and 
Kapurdi-giri, and more completely at 
KliMsI, which preserves the link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Autigonus, 
ISFagas, and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and 
historical legends of O.ylon ; and we 
find commeijioration of the kingdom 
of Kalinga and of the ca])ital city of 
italingawa^am ie.tj. in Ind. Antiq. iii. 
152, X. 243). It was from a daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, 
according to the Mahawanso, the 
famous Wijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
race. 

KaMng sLpatamj a port of the Ganjam 
district, still preserves the ancient 
nam^ of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tions is not to be assumed. The name 
in later, but still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally as Tri-Kalmya, 
“ the Three Kalingas ” ; and this 
probably, in a Telugu version Mudu- 
Kalip^ay having that meaning, is the 
original of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible connection which 
obviously suggests itself of this name 
THMiriga with the names Tilinga and 
Tilingdna, applied, at least since the 
Middle Ages, to the same region, will 
Ikj noticed under TELINGA). 

The coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 

* 


commerce with the Archipelago at |iu 
early date, and emigration thither, 
w'as most rife ; and the name appears 
to have been in great measure adopted 
in the Archipelago as the desi^ation 
of India in general, or of the whole of 
the Peninsular pai’t of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical legends 
called the Sijara Malayiu the word 
Kaling or KUng is used for India in 
general, but more ])articularly for the 
southern })arts (see Journ. Ind. ArcMp- 
V. 133). And the statement of Forrest 
{Voyage to Mergui Archip. 1792, p. 82) 
that Macassar “ Iiidostaii ” was called 
Neegree Telinrfa” (i.e. Nayara Telinya) 
illustrates the sfiiiie thing and also the 
substantial identity of the names 
Telinga, Kalinga. 

The name Kliny^ applied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its a]ipearance 
I in the Portuguese narratives immedi- 
I ately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). At the present day most, if 
not all of the Klings of Singa])ore 
come, not from the “Northern Gircars,” 
but from Tanjore, a ])urely Tamil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Boorda van Eijsinga 
translates Kallny by ‘Coromandel 
]»eo])le.’ They are either Hindus or 
Labbais (see‘ LUBBYE). The Jatter 
class in British India never take 
domestic service with Eur()])eans, 
whilst they seem to succ'ced we.ll 
in that capacity in Singa]>ore. “ In 
1376,” writes J)r. Burnell, “the heiid- 
servant at Bekker’s great hotel there 
was a very good specimen of the 
Nagur Labbais ; and to my surj)rise 
he recollected me as the head assistant- 
collector of Taiij(jre, which I had been 
some ten years before.” The Hindu 
Klings a])])ear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriages and .keepers of 
eating-houses. There is a Siva temj)le 
in Singapore, which is served by Pan- 
darams (q.v.). The only Brahmans 
'there in 1876 were certain convicts. 
It may be noticed that Calingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Philippine Islands). 

B.c. c. 250, — “Great is Kalillga con- 
quered by the King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas. There have been hundreds -of 
thousands of creatures carried off. , , . On 
learning it the King . . . has immediately 
after the acquisition of Kaliliiga, turned to 
religion, he has occupied himself with re- 
ligion, he has conceived a zeal for religion, 
he applies himself to the spread of religion. 
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. . /’—Edict XIII. of Piyadasi (i.e. A«oka), 
after^ 3/. Senarty in Ind, Antiq, x. 271. 
[And see V, A. Smithy Asokay 129 

A.D. 60-70. — . . multarumqne gentium 
cognomen Bragmanae, quorum Macco (or 
3/a(rik>) Calingae , . . gentes Calingae mari 
proximi, et supra Mandaei, Malli quorum 
Mons Mallus, linisque tractus ejus Ganges , 
. . . novissima gente Gangaridum Caling- 
arum. Regia Fortalis vocatur . . . Insula 
in Grange est rtiagnae amplitudinis gentem 
continens unam, nomine A/odogalingam. 

“Ab ostio Gangis ad promontorium 
Calingon et oppidum Dandaguda DGXXV. 
rail, passiium.”— iVtay, Hist, Sai. vi. 18, 
19, 20. 

“ In Calmgis cjusdem Indiac gente quin- 
qiionnea concipere fcminas, octavum vitae 
aimum non excedere.” — Ibid, vii. 2. 

c. 460. — “In the land of Wango, in the 
capital of Wango, there was formerly a 
certain Wango King. The daughter of the 
King of Kalinga w*as the principal queen 
of that monarch. 

“That sovereign had a daughter (named 
Siippadewi) by his (picen. Fortune-tellers 
l»)-edicted that she would ctmnect herself 
vith the king of animals (the lion), &o.” — 
Muhao'anwy ch. vi. {Taruour,, p. 48). 

c. .'>,^0. — In the “ Brhat-SahhitA” of Vara- 
iiamihira, as translated by Prof. Kern in the 
J,H. Soc.y Kalinga ap})ears as the name 
of a country in iv. 82, 86, 231, and “ the 
Kalingas ” as an ethnic name in iv. 161, 468, 
V. 65, 239. 

c. 610. — “After having travelled from 
1400 to 1500 /?, he (Hwen Thsang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of Kielingkia {Koltiiya). 
(’ontinuo\is forests jmd jungles extend for 
many hundreds of li. The kingdom pro- 
duces wild elephants of a black colour, 
which are much valued in tlie neighbouring 
realms.* In ancient times the kingdom of 
Kalinga jK)sse.s.sed a dense population, inso- 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of waggon-vs heels jostled ; if 
the passengers but lifted their sleeves an 
nulling of immense extent was formed . . 
-ml*eleHns Bouddh. iii. 92-93. 

c. 1046. — “ Bhishma .said to the prince: 

‘ d’here formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
Brahman, from the Kalinga country. . . 

— Vhhnu Parana, ini/. 11, ir//,w/r,s irorX-,s', 
viii. 75. 

(Trikalmyn). 

A.l). C. 150. — “. . . l^plyXvirroi^, ro Kal 
^ piXiyyovy BacrtXeioi'' iv Tai'irri dXex- 
rpv6v€s \iyovTat, etvai iruyYUJvLai, Kai KdpaKes 
Kai \l/tTTaKol Xeuffoi .” — Ptolemy y vi. 2, 23. 

(A.D. — '{), — Copiicr Grant of which a 
summary is given, in which the ance.stors of 
the Donors are Vijitya Krishna and Siva 
Guptii Deva, monarch of the Three 


* The same breed of elephants perhajis that is 
mentioned on this part of the coa.st by the author 
of the Periplus, by whom it is called 17 Aricrapi^vTj 
<ffipov<ra iXi^avra rov Xeyofxevov 
^ IBojcrapi/j, 


Kalingafi. — Proc, Soc, Bengaly 1872, 
p. 171. 

A.p. 876. — “ ... a god amongst principal 
and inferior kings — the chief of the devotees 
of Siva— Lord of Trikalinga— lord of the 
three principalities of the Gajapati (see 
COSPETIR) Aswapati, and Narapati. . . 

— Ctypprr Grant from near Jahafpury in 
J,A,S,B,y viii. Pt. i. p. 484. 

c. 12th century. — “. . . The devout 
worshipper of Mahe^vara, most venerable, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Ixird, 
the glory of the Lunar race, and King of 
the Three Kalingas, (5:!ri Mahitbhava Gupta 
Deva. . . .” — Copper Grant from Samhulpviry 
in J,A.S,B, xlvi. Pt. i. p. 177. 

. the fourth of the Agasti family, 
student of the Kdnra section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalmga . . . by 
name Koiidadcva, son of RamaqarmtL" — 
Ibid, 

(Kl'ing). 

1511. — . . And beyond all these argu- 
ments which the merchants laitl before 
Afoaso l)albo<picr(pic, he himself had cer- 
tain information that the principal reason 
why this Javanese {e.He lao) practised those 
doings was because he could not bear that 
the Quilins and (fhitims (soc CHETTY) 
wdio were Hindoos {(r’nUioti) should be out 
of his jurisdiction.’* — Atboquerquey Com- 
h((n(ai'te.% Ilak. Soc. iii. 146. 

„ “ For in Malaca, as there was a 

continual tratlic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart^ its own 
customs and administration of justice, so 
that there was in the city one Bendara (q.v.) 
of the natives, of Moors and heathen sever- 
ally ; a Bendant of the foreigners ; a Ben- • 
dara of the foreign merchants of each class 
severally ; to wit, of the Cliins, of the Leqeo.s 
(Loo-choo pcoj))c), of the people of Siam, 
of Pegu, of the Quelins, of the merchants 
from within C’apc (-omorin, of the merchants 
of India {(.e. of the Western (k>ast), of the 
merchants of Bcngala. . . — CorreUy ii. 253. 

[1 ,533. — “ Quelys.” See under TUAN.] 

L552. — “ E rei)artidos os iiossovs em quad- 
rilhas roubarao a cidadc, et com quato so 
nao buleo com as casas dos QueliHB, nem 
dos Pegu.s, nem dos Jao.s . . .” — CastanhedOy 

iii. 208 ; sec also ii. 355. 

De Bry terms these people Quillines (iii. 
98, &c.) 

♦ 1601.— “5. His Majesty shall rcpopulate 
the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 
Clin . . .’’—Agreement between the King 
of Johore and the Dutch, in Vafentijn v. 
332. [In Malay Kampong K’ling or Kling, 

‘ Kling village.’] 

1602.— “About their loynes they weare a 
kind of Callico-cloth, which is jnade at Clyn 
in manner of a .silke girdle.” — A'. Scoty in 
PurchaSy i. 165. 

1604. — “If it were not for the Sabindar 
(seeSHABUNDER), the Adinirall, and one or 
two more which are Clyn-men borne, there 
were no living for a Christian among them. 

. . /i>/d. i. 175. 
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1605. — “ The fifteenth of lune here arrived 
yochh(Kla (Nacoda) Tingafly a Cling-man 
from Banda. . . — CapL Saris, in Purchas, 

i. 385. 

1610.—“ His Majesty should opier that all 
the Portuguese and Quelins merchants of 
San Thonid, who buy goods in Malacca and 
export them to India, San Thom6, and 
Bengala should pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese {os Jtvos) who bring them in 
pay the import duties.” — Liiro das 
Monies, 318. 

1618.— See remarks under Cheling, and, 
in the quotation from Godinho de Eredia, 
“Campon Chelim” and “Chelis of Coro- 
mandel. ” 

1868. — “The Klings of Western India are 
a numerous body of Mahometans, and . . . 
are petty merchants and shopkeepers.”— 
Waltacefi^Iahiy Archip., ed. 1880, p. 20. 

,, “The foreign residents in Singa- 
pore mainly consist of two rival races . . . 
viz. Klings from the Coromandel Coast 
of India, and Chinese. . . . The Klings 
are universally the hack-carriage (gharry) 
drivers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monopolize the washing of clothes. . . . 
But besides this class there are Klings who 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich.” — CoUlngiooiKl, liamhles of 
a NcUimifist, 268-9. 

KOBANG, s. The name (lit. 
‘greater division’) of a Jai)anese gold 
coin, of the sfinie form and class as 
the obang (q.v.). The coin was issued 
occasionally from 1580 to 1860, and 
its most usual weight, was 222 grs, 
troy. The shape was oblong, of an 
average length of 2i inches and width 
.of q. 

[1599.— “Cowpan.” Sec under TAEL.] 

1616. — “Aug. 22. — About 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrongo, and paid our host 
for the howse a bar of Coban gould, vallued 
at 5 (ais 4 mas. . . .” — Cocks's Diary, i. 165. 

,, Sept. 17. — “I received two bars 
Cfoban gould with two ichibos (seelTZEBOO) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr, Eaton to 
be acco. for as I should have occasion to 
use them.” — Ibid. 176. 

1705. — “Outre ces roupies il y a encore 
des pieces d'or qu*on appelle coupans, qui 
valent dix-neuf roupies. . . . Ces pieces s’ap- 
I)eUant coupans parce-qu’elles sont longues, 
et si plates qu’on en pourroit couper, et 
e’est par allusion k notre langue qu’on les 
appellent ainsi.”— ZittVAtrr, 256-7. 

1727.— “My friend took my advice and 
complimentea the Doctor with five Japan 
Cupangs, or fifty Dutch Dollars.”— ul. 
JiamilUm, ii. 86 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 85]. 

1726.—“ 1 gold Koebang (which is no 
more seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars, 
1 Itzebo making 2^ ryx dollars.”— 


1768-71. — “The coins current at Batavia 
are the following: — The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the Japan gold coupangs, of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the now for 
H^gilders and 8 stivers.” — Stavormas, E.T. 

[1813.—“ Copang.” 8eo under MACE.] 

1880. — “Never give a Kobang ton cat.” 
— Jap. Proerrb, in Miss Bird, i. 367. 

KOEL, R. This is the common 
name in northern India of Eadynamys 
onentalis., L. (Fam. of Cud'oos), also 
called kokilit and kokld>. The name 
koil is taken from its cry during the 
breeding season, ^^kn-il, ku-il, increas- 
ing in vigour and intensity as it goes 
on. The male bird has also another 
note, which Blyth syllables as 7fr>- 
ichre-ho, or Ho-a-o, or Ho-y-o. AVhen 
it takes fliglit it lias yet another some- 
what melodious and rich liipiid call ; 
all thoroughly cuculine.” {Jerdon.) 

c. 1526. — “Another is the Koel, which in 
length may bo equal to the crow, hut is 
much thinner. It has a kind of song, and 
is the nightingale of Hindustan. It is 
respected by the natives of Tlindusbin as 
much as the nightingale is by us. It 
inhabits gardens where the trees are (51ose 
planted.” — Baher, p. 323. 

c. l.">90. — “TheKoyil resom1>lesthemyneh 
(see MYNA), but is blacker, and has red 
eyes and a long tail. It is fabled to bo 
enamoured of the rose, in the same manner 
as the nightingale.” — Ayt'cn, ed. Gladioiv, 
ii. 381 ; [ed. Jarrt'tt, iii. 121 J. 

c. 1790. — “Leplai.sir(iue cause lafralcheur 
dont on jouit sous cette belle verdure est 
augments encore par le gazouillement des 
oiseaux et les cris clairs et peryaris du 
Koewil. . . .” — Jlaafnrr, ii. 9. 

1810.-- “The Kokeela and a few otlier 
birds of song." — Maria Gralam, 22. 

1883. — “This same crow-pheasant has a 
second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which deposits its eggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster-parent. Now this bird 
supiwses that it has a musical voice, and 
devotes the best part of the night to vocal 
exercise, after the manner of the nightingale. 
You may call it the Indian nightingale if 
you like. There is a difference however in 
its ’song . . . when it gets to the very top 
of its pitch, its voice cracks and there is an 
end of it, or rather there is not, for the 
persevering musician begins again. . . r 
Does not the Maratha novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring morning in an 
Indian village, tell how the air was filled 
with the dulcet melody of the Koel, the 
green parrot, and the peacock ? m 

My Frontysr^ 156. € 
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KOHINOB, n.p. Pers. Koh-i-niir^ 
* Mountain of Light ’ ; the name of 
one of the most famous diamonds in 
the world. It was an item in the 
Deccan booty of Alauddin Khilji 
-(dd. 1316), and was surrendered to 
Baber (or more precisely to his son 
Humayun) on the capture of Agra 
{1526). It remained in the jiossession 
of the Moghul dynasty till Nadir 
•extorted it at Delhi from the con- 
<iuered Mahom med Shah (1739). After 
NMir’s death it came into the hands 
of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Afghan monarchy. Shfili Sliujfi’, 
Ahmed’s grandson, had in turn to 
give it up to Ranjit Singh when a 
fugitive in his dominions. On the 
annexation of the Punjah in 1849 it 
passed to the English, and is now 
among the Crown jewels of England. 
Before it reached that })osition it ran 
through strange risks, as may be read 
in a most diverting story told by 
Bosworth Smith in his Life of Lord 
Lawrence (i. 327-8). In 1850-51, 
before being shown at the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went 
through a process of cutting which, 
for '‘reasons unintelligible to ordinary 
mortals, reduced its weight from 186iV 
carats to 106iV« interesting 

note in BaWe Tavernier^ ii. 431 seqq!] 

1526.— “In the battle in which Ihrdhim 
was defeato<l, Bikermajit (Raja of (Jwalior) 
was sent to hell. Bikcrmajit’s family . . . 
were at this moment in Agra. When 
Hftmaifin arrived . . . (he) did not permit 
them to be pliindorod. Of their own free 
will they presented to H{Un&,ian a peMesh 
{see PESHCUSH), consisting of a quantity 
of jewels and precious stones. Among these 
VMKs one famous diamond which had been 
acquired by Sultan AlAeddin. It is so 
valuable that a judge of diamonds valued 
it at half the daily expense of the whole 
world. It is about eight mishkals. . . — 

Baber, p. 308. 

1676. — (With an engraving of the atone.) 
“This diamond belongs to the (Ireat Mogul 
. . , and it weighs 319 (.see RUTTEE) 
and a half, which make 279 and nine 
16ths of our Carats ; when it was rough it 
weigh’d 907 Jiatu, which make 793 carats.” 
--Tavernier, E.T* li. 148 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 123J. 

[1842.--“ In one of the bracelets was the 
Cohi Noor, known to be one of the 
largest diamonds in the world.”— 

Mone, Caubul, i. 68.] 

1866 .- 

He (Akbar) bears no weapon, save his 
uagger, hid 

Up to we ivory haft in muslin swathes ; 

^ No ornament but that one famous gem, 


Mountain of Light ! bound with a silken 
thread 

Upon his nervous wrist; more used, I 
ween, 

To feel |be rough strap of his buckler 
ther^ The Banyan Tr*’e. 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
Ptuchiarotto, Ac. 

KOOKBY, s. Hind, hnhrl, [which 
originally means ‘a twisted skein of 
thread,’ from kuknd, ‘to wind ’ ; and 
then anything curved]. The peculiar 
weapon of the Goorkbas, a bill, admir- 
ably designe.d and poised for hewing 
a branch or a foe. [See engravings in 
Kgerton, Handbook of Inaian Arm^, 
pi. ix.] 

1793.— “It is in felling small trees or 
shrubs, and lopping the branches of others 
for this purpose that the dagger or knife 
worn by every Nepaulian. and called khook- 
heri, is chiefly employed .” — KirhpatrlvPe 
Nepavl, 118. 

[c. 1826. — “1 hear my friend means to 
offer me a Cuckery.”— Arf. Comber mere, in 
Life, ii. 179. 

[1828. — “ Wc have seen some men supplied 
with Cookeries, and the curved knife of the 
(tburka,” — Skinner, Exevrsiona, ii. 12fh] 

1866. — “ A dense jungle of bamlx)o, 
through which we had to cut a way, taking 
it by turns to lead, and how a* path through 
the tough stems with my ‘kukri,’ which 
here proved of great service.” — iJ.-Vol. 1\ 
Lew in, A Fly on the Wheel, p. 269. 

KOOMKY, s. (See COOMKY.) 

KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KOOL 
UMBEE, mp. Tlu* name of the 
prevalent cultivating class in Guzerat 
and tlie Konkan, the Kurmi of N. 
India. Skt. kufumba. The Kuiibl is 
the pure Siidra, [but the N. India 
branch are beginning to a.ss(n*t a more 
respectable origin]. In the Deccan the 
title distinguished the cultivator from 
him who wore arms and jireferred to 
be (billed a Mahrafta (J hunnmnd), 

[1598.— “The Canarijns and CorumbijziS 
are the Countrimen.” — Liusclatten, Hak. Soc. 
i. 260. 

[c. 1610. — “llio natives are the Bramenia, 
Canarins and Coulombins.” — Pyrard de 
Laml, Hak. Soc. ii. 35. 

[1813.™ “A Sepoy of the Mharatta or 
Columbee tribe.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 27.] 

KOOT, s. Hind, kut, from Skt. 
kus?Ua, the costum and costus of the 
Roiiiau writers. (See under PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C. 16.— 

Costum molle date, et blandi mihi thuris 
honores.” — Propertius, IV. vi. 5. 

c, 70-80. — “Odorum causA. unguentoriini- 
que et deliciarum, si placet, qtiam super- 
stitionis gratiA emantur, quoniam time 
supplicamus et costo."— Hist, Sat. 
xxii. 56. 

c. 80-90. — (From the Sinthus or Indus) 

** dyTK/yopTii'erai Si Kdaros, (iSiWa, \vKtov, 
vdpSos. . . — Periplus. 

1563. — “i?. And does not the Indian 
COStus grow in (Uizarate i 

“ O. It grows in territory often subject to 
Guzarat, i.e. lying between Bengal and i)ely 
and Cambay, I mean the lands of Mamdou 
and Chitor. . . — Oarria, f. 72. 

1584. — ‘‘Costo dnfee from Zindi and Cam- 
baia.''-iiar/v7, in //«/•/. ii. 413. 

KOOZA, s. A goglet, or pitcher 
of porous clay ; corr. of ^Pers. kilza. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

[1611.—“ One sack of cusher to make 
coho.” — JJancers, Letter's,' 128.] 

1690. — “Therefore they carry about "with 
them Kousers or Jarrs of Water, when they 
go abroad, to quench their thirst. . . — 

Ovlngton, 295. 

[1871. — “Many parts of India are cele- 
brated for their Coojahs or guglets, but the 
finest are brought from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
Riddell, hid. Domest. Econ., 362.] 

EOSHOON, s. This is a term 
which was affected by Ti])poo Bahib 
in his military organisation, for a | 
brigade, or a regiment in the larger ' 
Continental use of that word, llis 
Piddah *a$]car, or Kegular Infantry, 
was formed into 5 Kachahris (see 
CUTCHEBRY), composed in all of 27 
KushUns. A MS. note on the copy of 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters in the India 
Office Library says that Kushoon was 
properly Skt. Jeshuni or kshaztni, ‘a 

f rand division of the force of an 
Impire, as used in the Mahdhhdrata. 
But the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatremfere’s transl. from Abdur- 
razzak : “ He (Shrih Rukh) distributed 
to the emirs who commanded the 
tomans (corps of 10,000), the koshw 
(corps of 1000), the sadeh (of 100), the 
deheti (of 10), and even to the private 
soldiers, presents and rewards” (Nots. 
et Exts. xiv. 91 ; see also p. 89). 
Again : “ The soldiers of Isfahan 
having heard of the amnesty ac- 
corded them, arrived, koshun by 
koskw.” {Ibid. 130.) Vambery gives 


koskun as Or. Turki for an army, a 
troop (literally whatever is composed 
of several parts). 

[1753. — “. . . Kara-kushun, are also foot 
soldiers . . , the name is Turkish and 
signifies black guard.” — Hanway, I. pt. 
ii. 2.52.] 

c. 1782. — “In the time of the deceased 
Nawabj the exorcises ... of the regular 
troops were . . . performed, and the word 
given according to the French system . . . 
but now, the Sulbiii (Tipj^oo) . . . changed 
tho military code . . . and altered the 
technical terms or words of command . . . 
to words of tho Persian and Turkish lan- 
guages. . . . From the regular infantry 
5000 men being selected, they vroro named 
Kushoon, and the officer commanding that 
body was called a Sipahdar. . . .” — H^ist. of 
Tipv Sultan^ p. 31, 

[1810. — “. . . with a division of five 
regular cushoons. . . — Wilks, Mysore, 

reprint 1869, ii. 218.] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, s. Froui 

the Cliinese Po~Vqu, lit. ‘knock-head’ ; 
the salutation used in China before 
the Emperor, his re[>resentatives, or 
his symbols, made by prostrations rc- 
)eated a fixed number of times, the 
orehead touching the ground at ea(‘h 
prostration. It is also used as the 
most r(*s])ectfnl form of salutation 
from children to parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa- 
sions, &e. 

This mode of homage ])elongs to old 
Pan- Asiatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Paiithier, of 
indigenous antiquity at tbe (Wrt of 
China, for it is not found in the 
ancient Book of Rites of the Cheu 
Dynasty, and he supposes it to have 
been introduced by the great destro)^r 
and reorganiser, Tsin slii Hwangti, 
the Builder of the Wall. It had 
certainly l)econie established by the 
8th century of our era, for it is men- 
tioned that tlie Am)>assadors who 
came to Cbiirt from the famous Harun- 
al-Rashid (a.d. 798) liad to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shah 
Rukh (see below). It was also the 
established ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Khans, and is (fescribed 
by Baber under the name of komish. 
It was probably introduced into Persia 
in the time of the Mongol Princes of 
the house of Hulaku, ana it continued 
to be in use in the time of Shah 
’Abbas. The custom indeed in Persia 
may possibly have come down from 
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time immemorial, for, as the classical 
quotations show, it was of very ancient 
prevalence in that country. But the 
interruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps against this. In English the 
term, which was made familiar by 
Lord Amherst’s refusal to perform it 
at Pekin in 1816, is frequently used 
for servile acapiiescence or adulation. 

K’o-tou-k’o-tou ! is often colloqui- 
ally used for ‘Thank you’ {K. C. 
Baber). 

c. B.C. 484. — “And afterwards when they 
were come to Susa in tlie kingf’s presence, 
iiiid the guards ordered them to fall down 
and do obeisance, and went so far as to use 
force to compel them, they refused, and 
said they would never do any such thing, 
even were their heads thrust down to the 
ground, for it was not their custom to 
worship men, and they had not come to 
Persia for that purpose.” — by 
RdU'Jinsun^ vii. 136. 

c. B.C. 464. — “Themistocles . . . first 
meets with Artabanus the Chiliarch. and 
tells him that he was a (rreck, and wished 
to have an interview with the king. . . . 
But quoth he; ‘Strniurer, the laws of men 
are various. . . . You Giecks, ’tis said, 
most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good 1/iws the best is to 
honour the king, and ailore him by prostra- 
tion, as the Imago of God, the Preserver of 
all things.' . . . Themistocles, on hearing 
these things, says to him: ‘Put J, 0 
Artabanus, . . . willmyself obey your laws.' 

. . — Blutarch^ J'hevitKtoc., xxvii. 

C. B.C. 390.— “Conon, being sent by Phar- 
nabazus to the king, on his arrival, in 
accordance with Persian custom, first pre- 
sented himself to the Chiliarch 'I'ithraustes 
who held the second rank in the empire, 
and Stated that he desired an interview with 
the king ; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer replied : * It can bo at 
oiico; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the presence you must needs 
worship the king (what they call wpo<TKxrvuv). 
If this is disagreeable to you you may 
commit your wishes to me, without doubt 
of their being as well accomplished.' 'rheii 
Conon says ; ‘ Indeed it is not disagreeable 
to me to pay the king any honour whatever. 
But I fear lest 1 bring discredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which is wont 
to rule over other nations I adopt manners 
which are not her own, but those of 
foreigners.’ Hence he delivered his wishes 
in writing to the officer,” — Corn, Nepos, 
Conon, c. iv. 

B.O. 324. — “But he (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be despair- 
ing towards the divinity, ^ and suspicious 
towards his friends. Especially he dreaded 
Antipater and his sons. Of these lolas was 
the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kasander had 


come^ but lately. So the latter, seeing 
certain Barbarians prostrating themselves 
(TTpoo-zeuvoOvras), a sort of thing which he, 
having been brought up in Greek fashion, 
had never witnessed before, broke into fits 
of laughter. But Alexander in a rage gript 
him> fast by the hair with both hands, 
and knocked his head against the wall.” — 
Plutarch, Alexander, Ixxiv, 

A.B. 798. — “In the 14th year of Tchin- 
yuaii, the Khalif Galun {lldriui) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emperor ; they performed 
the ceremony of kneeling and beating the 
forehead on the ground, to salute the 
Kmporor. 'J’he earlier ambassadors from 
the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first made difficulties .about performing this 
ceremony, 'fhe Chinese history relates that 
the Maliomedans declared that they knelt 
only to worship Heaven. But eventually, 
being better informed, they made scruple 
no longer .”— Ahrege dc VHhioire dn 
T/umgs. in Amgot, Meuwires cone, les Chimis, 
xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. — “Tartar! de mandate ipsius 
princii)es suos Baiochonoy et Bato violentor 
ab omnibus uunciis ad ipsos voniontibus 
faciunt adorari cum triplici genuum flexione, 
triplici (pioquo capitum suorum in terram 
aUisione .” — Vlncoit Bellovacens'is, Spec. His- 
toriale, 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298. — “And when they are all seated, 
each in his proper place, then a great 
prelate rises and says with a loud voice : 

‘ Bow and adore ! ’ And as soon as he has 
said this, the company bow down until 
their foreheads touch the earth in adoration 
towards the Emperor as if he were a god. 
And this adoration they repeat four times.” 
— Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 1.^). 

1404. — “E ficioronle vestir dos ropas de 
camoctoi (see KINCOB), e la usanza era, 
quando estas roupat ponian por el Sefior, de 
facer un gran y an tar, € despues do comer 
do los vestir do las ropas, 6 entonces de 
fincar los finojos tres vecos in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Sefior.” — Cladjo, § xcii. 

,, “And the custom was, when these 
robes were presented as from the Emperor, 
to make a great feast, and after eating to 
clothe them with the robes, and then that 
they should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to show great reverence for 
the Ixird.” — See Markluim, p. 104. 

1421. — “ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 
Kazi, who was , . . chief of one of the 
twelve imperial Councils, came forward 
accompanied by several Mussulmans ac- 
quainted with the languages. They said to 
the ambassadors ; ‘ First prostrate your- 
selves, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads,*” — Embassy from 
Shdli Ruth, in Cathay, p. cevi. 

1602.— “My uncle the elder Khan cam© 
three or four farsangs out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
self under it. The younger EKan advanced 
. ^ . and when he came to the distance at 
which the kornish is to be performed, be 
knelt nine times. , . ,''-^Bab€r, 106. 
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c. 1590.— The kwniisk under Akbar had 
been greatly modified : 

“His Majesty has commanded the palm 
of the right hand to bo placed upon the fore- 
head, and the head to be bent downwards. 
This mode of salutation, in the ^language 
of the present age, is called Kornish.*' — AlHf 
ed. Blocfmann^ i. 158. 

But for his position as the head of religion, 
in his new faith he permitted, or claimed 
prostration {djda) before him : 

“ As some perverse and dark-minded men 
look upon |)rostmtion as blasphemous man- 
worship, His Majesty, from practical wisdom, 
has ordered it to be disctmtinued by the 
ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks. . . . 
However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star 
of good fortune shines, and they receive the 
order of seating themselves, they certainly 
perform the prostration of gratitude by 
bowing down their foreheads to the earth.” 
p. 159. 

[1615. — “. . . Whereatt some officers called 
me to size-da {sij-dah\ but the King answered 
no, no, in Persian.” — 8ir T. Roe^ Ilak. Soc. 
i. 244 ; and see ii. 296.] 

1618.— “The King (Shah ’Abbas) halted 
and looked at the Sultan, the latter on both 
knees, as is their fashion, near him, and 
advanced hia right foot towards him to bo 
kissed. The S\2tan having kissed it, and 
touched it with his forehead . . . made a 
circuit round the king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his companions to do 
the like. This done the Siiltiin came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did three times.” — 1*. della Valle^ 
i. 646. 

[c. 1686. — “Job (Charnock) made a salam 
KoorniSy or low obeisance, every second step 
he advanced.” — Owe, Fragments^ quoted in 
Yidcy Hedges' Diary y Hak. Soc. ii. xcvii.J 

1816.— “Lord Amherst put into my hands 
... a translation ... by Mr. Morrison of 
a document received at Tongchow with 
some others from Chang, containing an 
^official description of the ceremonies to bo 
observed at the public audience of the 
Embassador. . . . Tlie Embassador was then 
to have been conducted by the Mandarins 
to the level area, where kneeling ... he was 
next to have been conducted to the lower end 
of the hall, where facing the upper part , . . 
he was to have performed the ko-tou with 
9 prostrations ; afterwards he was to have 
been led out of the hall, and having pros- 
trated himself once behind the row of 
Mandarins, he was to have been allowed to 
sit down ; he was further to have pros- 
trated himself with the attendant Princes 
and Mandarins when the Emperor drank. 
Tw'o other prostrations were to have been 
made, the first when the milk-tea was pre- 
sented to him, and the other when he had 
finished drinking.” — Ellis's Journal of {Lord 
Amherst’s) Emmssy to ChinOy 213-214. 

1824. — “The first ambassador, with all his 
following, shall then perform the ceremonial 
of the three kneelings and the nine prew- 
trations ; they shall then rise and be led 


away in proper order .” — Ceremonial obserird 
at the Court of Peking Jot the Rec^tion of 
Ambassadorsy ed. 1824, in Pauihiery 192. 

1865. — “ . . . The spectacle of one after 
another of the aristocracy of nature making^ 
the kotow to the aristocracy of the accident." 
— U. MartineaUy Autohiog. ii. 377. 

1860. — “Some Seiks, and a private in the 
Buffs having remained behind with the grog- 
carts, fell into the hands of the Chinese. 
On the next morning they wore brought 
before the authorities, and commanded to- 
perform the kotou. The Seiks obeyed ; 
but Moyse, the English soldier, declaring 
that he would not prostrate himself before 
any Chinaman alive, w'as immediately 
knocked upon the head, and his body 
thrown upon a dunghill ” (see China Corre- 
spondent of the Times). This passage 
prefaces some noble lines by Sir F. Doyle^ 
ending : 

“ A’ain mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 

Vain those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, iinbimed, 

The strong heart of her ^ons. 

So let his name through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate. 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 

Because his soul was groat.” 

Marmillan's Mag. iii. 130. 

1876. — “ Nebba more kowtow big people.”' 
— Lelandy 46. 

1879. — “ We know' that John Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major L’Estrange’s 
social .standing w’ould scarcely kowtow to 
every shabby little title to be found m 
stuffy little rooms in Mayfair.” — ikit. Heviee'y 
April 19, p. 505. 

KOTUL, s. This apj )ears to be a 
Turki word, tliougli aaoj)ted by the 
Afghans. Kota I y ‘a mountain pass, a 
col. Pavet de Courteille quotes several 
])assages, in which it occurs, from 
Baber’s original Turki. 

[1554.— “Koutel.” See under BHINO- 
CEROS. • 

[1809. — “We aftcrw'ards went on through 
the hills, and crossed tw'o Cotuls or j>asses.”‘ 
— Elphinstoney ^aubuly ed. 1842, i. 51.] 

RUBBER, KHUBBER, s. Ar.— P. 

— H. khahar, ‘ news,’ and especially as a 
.sporting term, news of game, e.g. 
“There is pucka khubber of a tigeW 
this morning.” 

[1828. — “ . . . the servant informed us 
that there were some gongwalas, or villagers, 
in waiting, who had some khubber (news 
about tigers) to give us.”— ATwwdy, Pm and 
Pencil Eketekesy ed. 1858, p. 53.] 

1878. — “ Ebabar of innumerable black 
partridges had been received .” — Life in the 
Mofussily i. 159, 

1879. —* * He will not tell me what khabbar 
has been received.”—* Vanity Fair,* Nov, 
29, p. 299. . 
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KUBBEBDAUE. An interjec- 
tional exclamation, ‘ Take care ! * 
Pers. hhahar-dar ! * take heed ! * (see 
KUBBEB). It is the usual cry of 
chokidars to sliow that they are 
awake. [As a suhstantive it has tlie 
sense of a * scout ’ or ‘ spy.’] 

c. 1664. — “ Each <»nrah cauacth a guard 
to be kept all the night long, in his par- 
ticular camp, of such men that perpetually 
go the round, and cry Kaber-dar, have a 
care.” — lUrnler^ E.T. 119; [ed. Conslabiry 
369]. 

c. 166.5. — “Lcs archers criont ensuite a * 
pleino t^^to, Caberdar, c’est h dire pronds 
garde.”"- v. 58. 

[1813. — “There is a strange custom which 
prevails at all Indian courts, of having a 
servant called a kbubur-dar, or newsman, 
w’hois an admitted sp}'^ ui)ontho chief, about 
whoso person he is employed.” — Bromjhton^ 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp^ cd. 1892, 
p. 2,5.) 

KUHAR, s. Hind. Kahdr, [Skt. 
skandlut-kdra, ‘one wlio carries loads 
on, his shoulders’]. The name of 
a Sudra caste of cultivators, numerous 
in Bahar and tlie N.W. Provinces, 
whose speciality is to carry palankins. 
The name is, therefore, in many ]>arts 
of India vsynonymous witli ‘palankin- 
bearer,’ and the Hindu body-servants 
called bearers (q.v.) in the Bengal 
Presidency are generally of this caste. 

c. 1350.—“ It ia the custom for every 
traveller in India . . . also to hire kahStrs, 
who carry the kitchen furniture, whilst 
others carry himself in the palankin, of 
which we have spoken, and carry the latter 
when it is not in u.se .” — I bn- Batata, iii. 415. 

c. 1550.—“ So saying ho began to make 
ready a present, and sent for bulbs, roots, 
uml fruit, bird.s and beasts, wdth the finest 
of fish . . . which were brought by kahars 
in basketfuls.” — Ramdijana of Tulsi Das, by 
Oroiose, 1878, ii. 101. 

1673. — “Ho (the President of Bombay) 
goes sometimes in his Coach, drawn by 
largo Milk-white Oxen, sometimes on Horse- 
back^ other times in Palankeens, carried by 
Coliors, Masselmen Porters.” — Fryer, 68. 

1810.—“ The Cahar, or palanquin-bearer, 
is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
whore, for four months, the intense heat 
precludes Europeans from taking much 
exercise.’^ — WilUamsoriy V,M, i. 209. 

1873.— “Mai Kahar. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whose occupa- 
tion is to carry pa! his, doMs, water-skins, &c. ; 
to act as Porters . . . they eat flesh and 
drink spirits; th^ are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanan describes them 
as of Telinga ^ descent. . . .” — Dr. H. V. 
Carter's Notices of Castes ia Bombay Pry., 
quoted in Jnd. Antiq. ii. 154. 


KULA, KLA, n.p. Burmese name 
of a native of Continental India ; and 
•hence misapplied also to the English 
and other Westerns who have come 
from India to Burma ; in fact used 
generally for a Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term lias been 
much debated. Some have supposed 
it to be connected with the name of 
the Indian race, the Kols; another 
suggestion has connected it with 
Kali^iga (see KLING) ; and a third 
with the Skt. kula, ‘ caste or tribe ’ ; 
whilst the Burmese popular etymology 
renders it from ki2, ‘ to cross over,’ and 
la, Ho come,’ therefore ‘the people 
that come across (the sea).’ But the 
true history of the word has for the 
first time been traced by Professor 
Forchliammer, to Gola, the name 
apjdied in old Pegu inscriptions to 
the Indian Buddhist immigrants, a 
name which he identifies with tlu; 
Skt. Oauda, the ancient name of 
Northern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of Gaur (see GOUR, c). 

14th cent. — “ The Heroes Sona and Uttara 
wore sent to Ramafiila, which forms a part 
of Suvannabhumi, to propagate the holy 
faith. . . . This town is called to this day 
GolSiVUittil-anagaray because of the many 
houses it contained made of earth in the 
fashion of houses of the Gola people.” — 
laser . at Kahjani near P^yu, in Forchftammer, 
ii. 5. 

1795. — “They were still anxious to know 
why a i>erson consulting his own amusement, 
and master t)f his own time, should walk so 
fast ; but on being informed that I was a 
‘Colar,’ or stranger, and that it was the 
custom of my country, they were reconciled 
to this. . . .” — Byrnes, Embassy, p. 290. 

1855. — “His private dwelling was a small ¥ 
place on one side of the court, from which 
the women peeped out at the Ealds ; . . 

— Yufe, Mission to the Coart of A ra {Phayre^s), 

p. 5. 

,, “By a curious self-delusion, the 
Barmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they are white people. And what 
is still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit the claim ; for our 
servants in speaking of themselves and 
their countrymen, as distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly made use of the term 
Mldadmi — ‘black man,’ as the representa- 
tive of the Burmese kdla, a foreigner.” — 
Ibid. p. 37. 

KUMPASS, s. Hind. kampdSy cor- 
ruption of English comjjoM, and hence 
applied not only to a marine or a 
surveying compass, but also to theo- 
dolites, levelling instruments, and other 
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elaborate instruments of observation, 
and even to the shaft of a carriage. 
Thus the ^extant used to be called 
tikunta kcmpdssy “ the 3-cornered com- 
pass.” 

[1866. — *‘Many an amusing story did I 
hear of this wonderful kumpass. It pos- 
sessed the power of reversing everything 
observed. Hence if you looked through 
the doorheen at a fort, everything inside was 
revealed. Thus the Feringhees so readily 
took forts, not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful power of the ^oor- 
been/' — Confers, of an Order! if , ITb.J 

KUNKUR, CONKER, &c., s. 
Hind, kankar, ‘gravel.’ As regards the 
delinition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it is impossible to improve on 
Wilson; “A coarse kind of limestone 
found in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or interspersed throiigbout the 
superficial mould, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually small.” Nodular 
ku7ikur, wherever it exists, is the usual 
material for road metalling, and as it 
binds when wetted and rammed into a | 
compact, hard, and even surface, it is 
an admirable material for the purpose. | 

c. 1781. — “Etaya is situated on a very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
concha, which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into a vitrification ” (!)— 
HodgeSf 110 . 

l794.-“Konker” appears in a Notifica- 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette. — In 
Seton-Karr^ ii. 135. 

c. 1809. — “ We came within view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high conkur bank." — Mrs. Sher- 
^woody Autobiog. 381. 

1810. — . . a weaker kind of lime is 
obtained by burning a substance called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
soil.*' — Willmmsoiit V, M, ii. 13. 

KUREEP,KHURREEP,s, Hind, 
adopted from Ar. kharlf (‘autumn’). 
The crop sown just before, or at the 
beginning of, the rainy season, in May 
or June, and rea]7ed after the rains in 
November — December. This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, &c. (See 
BUBBEE). 

[1824. — “The basis on which the settle- 
ments were generally founded, was a measure- 
ment of the Ehureef, or first crop, when it 
is cut down, and of the Enbbee, or second, 
when it is about half a foot high. . . .**— 
Central India^ ii. 29. ] 


KXJRNOOL, n.p. The name of a 
city and territory in the Deccan, Kamfil 
of the Imp. Gazetteer j till 1838 a 
tributary Nawabship ; then resumed 
on account of treason ; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Presi- 
dency. Properly Kanda^mr ; Canoul 
of Orme. Kirkpatrick says that the 
name Kurnooly Kwmiooly or Knndnool 
(all of which forms seem to be applied 
corruptly to the place) signifies in the 
language of that country ‘fine spun, 
clear tnread,’ and according to Meer 
Husain it has its name from its beauti- 
ful cotton fabrics. But we presume the 
town must have existed before it made 
cotton fabrics ? Tliis is a specimen of 
the stuff that men, even so able as 
Kirk])atrick, sometimes repeat after 
those native autlu)rities who “ought 
to know better,” as v'e are often told. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives tlie name as 
Tam. kaiirfdUy from kandaiay ‘a mixture 
of lam 2 ;)-oil and burnt straw used in 
greasing cart-wheels ’and pra/a, ‘village,’ 
because when the temple at Alampiir 
was being built, the wheels of the carts 
were grejised here, and thus a settlement 
was formed.] 

KUTTAUR, s. Hind, katdr, Skt. 
kattdnty ‘a dagger,’ especially a kind of 

S er ])eculiar to India, having a solid 
ft of diamond -section, the handle 
of which consists of two parallel hai;#s 
with a cross-piece joining them. The 
hand grijis the cross-piece, and the bars 
pass along each side of the wrist. [See 
a drawing in Eycrtoii, Handhooky Indian 
Armsy pi. ix.j Ibn Batuta’s account 
is \ivid, and perhaps in the matter of 
size there may be no cxaggeraticjin. 
Through the kindneas of Col. Water- 
house I have a pliototyjx? of some 
Travancore weapons shown at the 
Calcuttix Exhibition of 1883-4; among 
them two great torir.?, with sheaths 
made from the snouts of two ♦saw- 
fishes (with the teeth remaining in). 
They are done to scale, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26. There is also a plate in the 
Ind. Antiq. (vii. 193) representing some 
curious weapons from the Tanjore 
Palace Armoury, among which are 
katdr-hilted daggers evidently of great 
leiigth, though the entire length is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr^M.'S. Walhouse, 
who states the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted fashion 
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were of European manufacture, and 
that one of these bore the famous name 
of Andrea Ferara. 1 add an extract. 
Mr. Walhouse accounts for the adoption 
of these blades in a country possess- 
ing the far-famed Indian steel, in that 
the latter was excessively britt le. The 
pass4ige from Stavorinus describes the 
weapon, without^ giving a native name. 
We do not know what name is indicated 
by ‘belly piercer.’ 

c, 1343. — “Tlfie villagers gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
Hatt&ra. This is the name given to an 
iron weapon resembling a ]>lough-sharc ; 
the hand is inserted into it so that the fore- 
arm is shielded ; but the blade beyond is 
two cubits in length, and a blow with it is 
mortal .” — Ihn Batuta^ iv. 31-32. 

1442. — “The blacks of this country have 
the body nearly naked. ... In one hand 
they hold an Indian poignard (katarah-f- 
Hhidl)^ and in the other a buckler of ox- 
, hide . . . this costunio is common to the 
king and the beggar.” — Ahdurrazzdl'f in 
India in, the A Vth p. 17. 

c. 1526. — “On the whole there were given 
one tipchlik horse with the saddle, two pairs 
of swords with the belts, 2.') sets of enamelled 
daggers see HANGER), 16 ena- j 

melled kitarehs, two daggers {jamdher — ! 
*<€6 JUMDUD) set with precious stones.” — 
Haber, 338. 

[c. 1590. — In the list of the Moghul arms 
we have: “10. Katdrah, price h R. to 1 
Muhur.” — Ain, ed. Hfochmann, i.~110, with 
an engraving, Is^o. 9, pi, xii.] 

' 1638. — “Les pcrsouncs de qualitd portet 

dans la ceinture vne sorte d’armes, on do 
poignards, courte et large, (ju’ils appcllent 
ffinda (?) ou Catarre, dont la garde et la 
gaine sont d'ov,**— Mandeldv. Paris, 1659, 
223. 

1678. — “They go rich in Attire, with a 
Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdle.”— 
df'ryer, 93. 

1690. — “. . . which chafes and ferments 
him to such a pitch ; that with a Catarry or 
Bagonet in his hands ho first falls upon those 
that are near him . . . killing and stabbing 
as he goes. , . .” — Or in y ton, 237. 

17j54. — “To these were added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indians call cuttarri) and 
two swords. . . — U. of Nadir, in Hanwafs 

Travels, ii. 386. 

^ 1768-71. — “They (the Moguls) on the left 
side . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a name that may be translated helly-piercer ; 
it is about 14 inches long ; broad near the 
hilt, and tapering away to a sharp point ; it 
is made of fine steel; the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, when the 
weapon is griped by the hand, shuts round 
the wrist, andjecures it from being dropped.” 
— Stavorinus, E.T.^. 467. 

1813.— “After a short silent prayer, Lul- 
labhy, in the presence of all the company, 

2r 


waved his oAtarra, or short dagger, over the 
bed of the expiring man. . . . The patient 
continued^ for some time motionless : in half 
an hour his heart appeared to‘ beat, circula- 
tion quickened, ... at the expiration of the 
third hour Lullabhy had effected his cure.” 
■^Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 249 ; [2nd ed. ii. 272, 
and see i. 69]. 

1856. — “The manners of the bardic tribe 
are very similar to those of their Rajp<jot 
clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
the bard seldom appears without the 
‘Kutar,’ or dagger, a representation of 
whiph is scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
stone, in evidence of his death in the sacred 
duty of Traga” (q.v.). — Forbes, lids M did, 
ed. 1878, pp. 559-560. 

1878. — “The ancient Indian smiths seem 
to have had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly refined brittle 
steel and a too soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as in Srirangam near Trichina- 
palh, life-sized figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Kuttars or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape ; the handles, 
not so broad as in the later Kuttars, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and the 
blades 24 inches broad at bottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a length 
of 18 inches, more than J of which is deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 converging 
grooves. There were many of those in the 
Tanjor armoury, perfectly con'esponding . . . 
and all were so soft as to be easily bent.” — 
Ind. Antiq. vii. 

KUZZANNA, s. Ar.— H. khizdna, 
or hhamna, ‘a treasury.^ [In Ar. kha- 
zlnah, or khaznah, means ‘a treasure,’ 
representing 1000 his or purses, each 
worth about £6 (see Burton, Ar. NiijMs,^ 
i. 405).] It is the tisual word for the 
district and general treasuries in British 
India ; and khazdncht for tlie treasurer. 

1683.— “Yc King's Duan (see DEWAUNI 
had demanded of them 8000 Rupees on 
account of remains of last year’s Tallecas 
(see TALLICA) . . . ordering his Peasdast 
{Peshdast, an assistant) to see it suddenly 
paid in yo King’s Cuzzanna.” — Uedyes, 
Biary, Hak. Soc. i. 103. 

[1757.— “A mint has been established in 
Calcutta ; continue coining gold and silver 
into Siccas and Mohurs . . . they shall 

g iss current in the provinces of Bengal, 
ahar and Orissa, and bo received into the 
Cadganna. . . — Perwannah from Jaffisr 

Ally Khun, in Verelst, App. 145.] 

KUZZILBASH, n.p. Turki kiziU 
hash, ‘red-head.’ This title has been 
since the days of the Safari (see 
SOPHY) dynasty in Persia, applied to 
the Persianized Turks, who form xhe 
ruling class in that country, fi*oin 
[ the red caps which they wore. The 
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class is also settled extensively over 
Afghanistan. [“At Kabul,” writes 
Belle w (Races of Afghanistan^ 107), 
“lie (Naair) left as chandaul, or ‘rear 

f iard,’ a detachment of 12,000 of his 
izilbash (so named from the red caps 
they wore), or Mughal Persian troops. 
After the death of Nadir they remained 
at Kabul as a military colony, and their 
descendants occupy a distinct quarter 
of the city, which is called Ghandmd. 
These Kizilbash hold their own ground 
here, as a distinct Persian conimunity 
of the Shia persuasion, against the 
native population of the Sunni pro- 
fession. They constitute an important 
element in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable 
influence in its local politics. Owing to 
their isolated position and antagonism 
to the native population, they are 
favourably inclined to the British 
authority.”] Many of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry regiments. 

c. 1510. — “ L’vsanza loro h di portare vna 
berretta rosea, ch’auanza sopra la testa 
mezzo braccio, a g^isa d Vn zon ( ‘ like a top "), 
che dalla parte, ohe .si mette in testa, vine 
a essar larga, ristringendosi tuttauia sino in 
cima, et h fatta con dodici coste grosse vn 
dito . . • ne mai tagliano barba ne mos- 
tacchi.”— M, Angiolello, in Kavinsioj ii. 
f. 74. 

1550. — “Oltra il deserto che h sopra il- 
Corassam hno k Saraarcand . . . signorrog* 
giano lescil basy cio^ le berretto verdi, le 
quali benette verdi sono alcuni Tartari 
Husulmani che portano le loro borrette di 
feltro verde acute, e cosi si fanno chiamare 
k differentia de Soffiani suoi capitali nemici 
che signoreg^ano la Persia, pur anche ossi 
Musulmani, i quali portano leberrette rosse, 
quali berrette verdi e rosse, hanne continua- 
mente hauuta fra se guerra crudeli.s.sima per 
causa di diversitit di opinione nella loro 
religione.” — Ohagm Memity in Ra7nusiOy ii. 
f. Idv. “ Beyond the desert above Cora.s- 
sam, as far as Samarkand and the idolatrous 
cities, the Yeahilhas (lemlbas) or ‘Green- 
caps,* are predominant. These Green-caps 
are certain Musulman Tartars who wear 
pointed caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
enemies the Sofhans, who are predominant 
in Persia, who are indeed also Musulmams, 
but who wear red caps.” 

1574. — “Th^ Persians are also called 
Red Turhy which I believe is because they 
have behind on their Turbants, Bed Marks, 
as Gottou Ribbands he. with Bed Brims, 
whereby they are soon discerned from other 
Nations.’*— 173* 

,1605.— ♦* Cocelbaxas, who are the soldiers 


whom they esteem most highly.” — Gouvea, 
f. 143. 

1653.— “le visits lo keselbache qui y 
comniande vne petite forteresse, duquel ie 
receu beaucoup de civilitez.”— 7^6 La Botd^ 
laye-le-GouZy ed. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

,, “Keselbache est vn mot compost 
de Kesdy qui signihe rouge, et hackly teste, 
com me qui diroit teste rouge, et par ce 
terme s’entendeiit les gens do guerre de 
Perse, h cause du bonnet de Sophi qui est 
rouge.” — Ibid, 545. • 

1673. — “Those who com^se the Main 
Body of the Cavalry, are the vusle-^aBhees, 
or with us the Chevaliers.” — Fryer y 356. 
Fryer also writes CuBselbash (Index), 

1815. — “The seven Turkish tribes, who 
had been the chief promoters of his (Ismail’s) 
glory and success, were distinguished by a 
particular dress ; they wore a red cap, from 
which they received the Turkish name of 
Kuzelbash, or ‘golden heads,’ which has 
descended to their posterity.” — Malcolmy 
12. of Perna, ii. 502-3. 

1828.— “The Kuzzilbash, a Tale of Khor* 
a.siin. By James Baillio Fraser.” 

1883. — “ For there are rats and rats, and 
a man of average capacity may as well 
hope to distinguish scientifically between 
Ghilzais, Kuki Kheyls, Jjogar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Ghazls, Jeziiilchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, Lepol- 
Grififin, and Kizilbashes, a.s to master the 
division of the great race of rats.”— Tr/6^.v 
on My 2'rontiery 15. 

KYFB, n. One often meets with 
this word (Ar. 'kaif) in books about the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
ment of the dolce far niejite. Though 
it is in the Hindu.stani dictionaries, we 
never remember to have heard it used 
in India ; but the first (piotatioii beloM' 
shows that it is, or has been, in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Ar. word is ‘how?* ‘in what 
manner?* the secondary is ‘partial 
intoxication.* This looks almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘ how coined you so ? * But in fact 
a man*s kaif is his ‘ howness,* i.e. what 
pleases him, his humour ; and this 
asses into the sense of gaiety caused 
y hashlshy &c. 

1808,—“. . . a kind of confectio Japonic^ 
loaded with opium, Gdmja or Bangy and 
causing keif, or the first degree of intoxica- 
tion, lulling the senses and disposing to 
sleep.” — R. Ih^mmond, ^ 

KTOITNQ, s. Burm. kyatwig, A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses haO) a word, be says, used by the 
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Portuguese in India (p. 88). I cannot 
explain it. [See BAO.j 

1799. — “The kiouxns or convents of the 
Rhahaans are different in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chinese ; they are 
made entirely of wood ; the roof is corn- 
loosed of different stages, supported by 
strong pillars,” &c. — Sanies, p. 210. 

KYTHEE, s. Hind. Kaithl, A 
form of cursive Nagari character, used 
by Bunyas, &c., in (iangetic India. It 
is froni Kdyath (Skt. Kdyastlm)^ a 
member of the writer-caste. 


L 


LAC, s. Hind, hlkh, from Skt. 
Idkshdy for raJcsJuI. The resinous in- 
crustation produced on certain trees 
(of which the dhak (see DHAWK) is 
one, but chiefly Peepul, and klumum 
[Jcusu7a^ kummb]^ i,e. Schh'ichmt hijuydy 
trijufja) by the ])uncture of the Lac 
insect (Coccus Lacca^ L.). See Hoxhnnjh^ 
in Vol. III. iiV’s., 384 seqq; land a 
full list of tlie trees on whicli the 
insect feeds, in Watt^ Econ, Did, ii. 
410 seq,\ The incrustation contains 
60 to 70 per cent, of resinous /ac, and 
10 ])er cent, of dark red colouring 
matter from which i.s manufactured 
Uicnlye. The material in its original 
<Tude form is called sHck-luc; when 
boiled in water it loses its red colour, 
and is then termed seed-lac; the 
yiielted clarified substance, after the 
extraction of the dye, is turned out 
in thin irregular laminae called shell- 
lac, This is used to make sealing-wax, 
ill the fabrication of varnishes, and 
very largely as a stitlening for men’s 
hats. 

Though Idlk bears the same sense in 
Persian, and lak or luk are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
woujd appear from Dozy (Glos.j np. 
295-6, and Oosterlingen^ 67), that 
identical or approximate forms are 
used in various Arabic-speaking regions 
^for a variety of substai^fes giving a red 
dye, including the coccus ilids or 
Kermes. Still, we have seen no evi- 
dence that in. India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the Uq of 
• our heading. (Garcia says that the 


Arabs called it loc-aumutri, Hac of 
Sumatra’; probably because the Pegu 
lac was brought to the ports ^of 
Sumatra, and purchased there.) And 
this the term in the Peri/plus seems 
unquestionably to indicate ; whilst it 
is probable that the passage quoted 
from Aelian is a much misconceived 
account of the product. It is not 
nearly so absurd as De Monfart’s 
account below. The English word 
kike for a certain red colour is from 
this. So also are lacquer and lackered 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
varnishes with which such ware is 
prepared. 

c. A.D. 80-90.— These articles aro imported 
(to the ports of Jiarharice^ on the W. of the 
Red Sea) from the interior parts of Ariake: — 

“ "^Idripos 'IvdiKos Kal ffrofiuyfia (Indian 
iron anti steel) 

A6.KKOS (Lac-ci^f/tf).’* 

§ 6 . 

c. 250. — “There are produced in India 
animals of the size of a beetle, of a red 
colour, and if you saw them for the first 
time you would compare them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and are soft to 
the touch ; they are produced on the trees 
that bear ehdnim, and they feed on the 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with these dye their 
red ckmks, and the tunics under these, and 
everything else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
clothing is carried also to the King of 
Persia.” — Aednn, de Nat. Anhml. iv. 46. 

c. 1343. — The notice of laa'a in Pegolotti 
is in parts very difficult to translate, and 
we do not feel absolutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian product, though we 
believe it to be so. Thus, after explaining 
that there are two classes of laccOf the nui* 
1nra and ar<rba, or ripe and unripe, he goes 
on : “It is produced attached to stalks, i.e, 
to the branches of shruKs, hut it ought to 
bo clear from sbilks, and earthy dust, and 
sand, and from mstl»re Ibe stalks, are 
the twigs of the wood flat which it is pro- 
duced, the rosiierf or Jigs, as the Catalans 
call them, are composed of the dust of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps together 
and hardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and those cediere or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these costiere is found in the unripe than the 
ripe lacca,” and so on. — Della Dedma, iii. 
365. 

1510. —“There also grows a very la^e 
quantity of lacca (or laci%) for making 
rod colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.”-*- 
VartJunfm, 238. * 

1516.— “Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laquaij which grows in the oountry,’*^- 
Barbosa, Lisbon dead., 866. 
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1519.—** And because he had it much in 
charge to get all the lac (alacre) that he 
could, the governor knowing through infor- 
mation of the merchants that much came to 
-^e Coast of Choromandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that frequented that 
coast. . . — Correiiy ii. 567. 

1663. — “Now it is time to speak of the 
lacre, of which so much is consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other seals, 
in the place of wax ." — Oarcutj f. 112y. 

1582. — ** Laker is a kinde of gum that pro- 
cedeth of the ant." — Castaneda^ tr. bv N.L., 
f. 33. 

c. 1590. — (Recipe for Lac varnish). *‘Iiac 
is used for chiffhs (see CHICK, a). If red, 
4 ser of lac, and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 
4 $. of lac, and 1 s. zarnlhh.'' — AlHy ed. 
Jilochmanriy i. 226. 

1615. — “ In this Hand (Goa) is the hard 
Waxe made (which we call Spanish Waxe), 
and is made in the manner following. They 
inclose a large plotte of ground, with a 
little trench tilled with water ; then they 
aticke up a great number of small .staues 
vpon the sayd plot, that being done they 
bring thither a sort of pismires, farre biggar 
than ours, which beeing debar’d by the w’ater 
to issue out, are constrained to retire them- 
selves vppon the said stauos, where they 
are kil’d with the Heate of the Sunne, and 
thereof it is that Lacka is made ." — De 
Monfarty 35-36. 

c. 1610.—** . . . Vne mani^re de boeto 
ronde, vernie, et lacree, qui e.st vne ouurago 
de ces isles ." — Purard Lacaly i, 127 ; { Hak. 
Soc. i. 170]. 

1627. — “Lac is a .strange druggo, made 
by certain winged Pismires of the gumine 
of Trees.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 569. 

1644. — ** There are in the territories of 
the Mogor, besides those things mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, lx>th 
the insect lacre and the cake ” {de formiga 
€ de pasta). — Bocarro, MS. 

1663. — “In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers ... in another you shall 
see Goldsmiths ... in a fourth Workmen 
in Lacca.” — Bernier K.T. 83 ; [ed. Constalde, 
259]. 

1727.— ** Their lackt or japon'd Ware is 
without any Houfel the best in the World." 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 305 ; [ed. 1744]. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, up. 

Probably Skt. Lakmdvipn, * 1(X),()00 
Islands'; a name liowever which 
would apply much better to the 
Maldives, for the former are not 
really very numerous. There is not, 
we suspect, any ancient or certain 
native sourefe for the name as specifi- 
cally applied to the northern group of 
islands. Barbosa, the oldest authority 
we know as mentioning the ^oup 
(1516), calls them Malandiva, and the 
Maldives PaUndiva. Several of the 


individual islands are mentioned in 
the Tiihfat-aLMajdhidin (E.T. by 
Bowkt7idso7i, pp. 150-52), the group 
itself being called “the islands of 
Malabar.” 

LACK, s. One hundred thousand, 
and e.sj>ecially in the Aiiglo-Iiidiau 
colloquial 100,000 Rupees, in the days 
of better exchange the equivalent of 
£10,000. Hind, lakh, Ink, &c., from 
Skt. laksha, used (see below) in the 
same sense, Init wliich ai)pears to have 
originally meant “a mark.” It. is 
necessary to exjdain that the term 
does not occur in the earlier 8kt.. 
works. Thus in the Talavakdra Brdh- 
'inam, a complete series of the higher 
numerical terms is given. After sata 
(10), sahasra (1000), comes ayiita 
(10,000), prainitLi {giow a million), 
niyuta {now also a million), arhudn 
(100 millions), nyarhuda (not now 
used), 7iikh(irna (do.), and padma (now 
10,000 millions). Lahdm is therefore a 
modern substitute for prayuta, and 
the series has been expanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers );etween the 5th and 10th 
centuries a.p. 

The word has been ad()])ted in 
the Malay and Javanese, and otlier 
languages of the ArcJiipelago. But 
it IS remarkable that in all of this 
class of languages wliiiJi have aclojjted 
the word it is used in the sen.se of 
10,000 instead of 100,000 with the 
sole exception of the Lampimgs of 
Sumatra, who use it correctly, {Vrua> 
fard). (See CRORE.) 

AVe should observe that though a 
lack, used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times alway^s imjdies 
rupees, tliis has not always been the 
case. Thus in the time of Akhar and 
his immediate successors the revenue 
was settled and reckoned in Inks of 
dams (q.v,). Thus : 

c. 1.594.— “In the 40tb year of his 
majesty’s reign (Akbar’s), his dominions 
consisted of 105 Sircars, subdivided into 
2737 Kushahs (sec CUSBAH), the revenue 
of which he settled for ten years, at the 
annual rent of 3 Arribs, 62 Ci'ore, 97 Lacks, 
55,246 Dams. . . ." — Ayeen, ed. Qladwbi, 
ii. 1 ; [ed. Jarrett, in 115j. 

At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit wm 
apparently the dhidr, not the old gold 
com, but a degenerate dlndr of small 
value. Thus : 
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1664. — “(Money of Ormuz). — A Idque is 
equivalent to 60 pardaos of f which is 
called *bad money,’ (and this /«/«« is not 
a coin but a number by which they reckon 
.at Ormuz) : and each of these pardaos is 
equal to 2 acares, and each azar to 10 padw, 
-each pod? to 100 dinars^ and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 
Custom-house. . . .” — Niuiez^ Lym'o dos 
PesoSf &c., in tSithsidioSf 25. 

Here the azar is the Persian fK(zd7' or 
1000 {dlndrs ) ; the fodi Pers. md or 100 
{dlndra ) ; the leque or lak, 100,000 {dinars ) ; 
and the tomdn (see TOMATJN), which does 
not appear here, is 10,000 {dinars). 

c. 1300. — “They went to the Kafir's tent, 
killed him, and came back into the town, 
whence they carried off money belonpjing to 
the Sultan amounting to 12 laks. The lak 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) e<iuivalent 

to 10,000 Indian gold dlndrs." — Jhn Hatvta. 
iii. 106. 

c. 1340. — “The Sultan distributes daily 
two IftkB in alms, never less ; a .sum of 
which the equivalent in money of hlgypt anrl 
Syria would be 160,000 pieces of silver.” — 
Sltihahuddiii JJtnn'sftkf, in Kotrs and Kxts.y 
xiii. 192. 

Ill these exanqiles from Pinto the 
Avord is used apart from monev, in the 
^lalay form, but not in the Malay 
sense of 10,000 : 

c. 1640.-- “The old man desiring to satis- 
tic Antonio dr Faria's dcinjuid, Sir^ said he 
. . , thr rhroniclrs of those times afiirm^ 

hoio in only four t/cares and an half sixteen 
Lacazaas {lacasd) of wen were slain, eeery 
Lacazaa containing an hundred thousand ." — 
Finto (orig. cap. xiv.) in Pagan, p. 63. 

c. 1646. — “ ... he ruined in 4 months 
space all the enemies countries, with such a 
•destruction of peojile as, if credit may be 
given to our histories . . . there died fifty 
liaquesaas of persons.”— p. 221. 

1616. — “And the whole present was worth 
ten of their Leakes, .as they call them ; a 
«Leake being 10,000 pounds sterling ; the 
whole 100,000 pouncis sterling.” — Coryat’s 
Fetters from India {Crudities, iii. f. 25r). 

1616. — “He received twenty leeks of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling).” — Sir T. Roe, 
reprint, p. 36 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 201, and see i. 
05, 183, ib38J. 

1651. — Yeder Lac is hondert duysend.” 
— Rogerius, 77. 

c. 1665. — “II fant cent millo roupies pour 
.faire un lek, cent mille leks ixair faire un 
couroUf cent mille courous pour faire un 
padan^ et cent mille padan pour faire un 
7iilf — Thevenot, v. 64. 

1673. — “ In these great Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leaques, 
which ie so many hundred thousand in our 
4icoount,'’ — Fryer, [p. 104, reading Lecques]. 

1684. — “They have by information of the 
.servants dug in severall places of the house, 


where they have found great summes of 
money. Under his bed were found Lacks 
44. In the House of Office two Lacks. 
They in all found Ten Lacks already, and 
make no doubt but to find more.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Jan. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 146]. 

1692. — “. . . a lack of l^agodas. • . 
—In Wheeler, i. 262. 

1747. — “The Nabob and other Principal 
Persons of this Country are of such an 
extreme lucrative (^fic) Disposition, and . . , 
are so exceedingly avaritious, occasioned 
by the large Proffers they have received 
from the French, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them.” — Letter 
from Ft. St. Darul to the. Court, May 2 (MS* 
Records in India Office). 

1778. — “Sir Matthew Mite will make up 
the money already advanced in another 
name, by way of future mortgage upon his 
csbite, for the entire purchase, 6 lacks of 
roupees.” — Foote, The Nahoh, Act I. sc. i. 

1785. — “Your servants have no Trade in 
this country ; neither do you pay them 
high wage.s, yet in a few years they return 
to England with many lacs of imgodas.” — 
Kaboh of A root, in Burke’s Speech on hia 
Debts, Works, iv. 18. 

1833. — “Tout lo resto (et dans le reste il 
y a des intondants riches de plus de vingt 
laks) s’assied par terre.” — Jaxquemont, 
Correspond, ii. 120. 

1879. — “In modern times the only num- 
bers in practical use above ‘ thousands ’ are 
laksa (‘lac’ or ‘lakh’) and koti (‘crore’)} 
and an Indian sum is wont to bo pointed 
thus: 123, 45, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
46 lakhs, + 67 thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety.” — Whitney^ Sansk. Urammar, 161. 

The older writers, it will bo observed 
(c. 1600-1620), put the lakh at £10,000 ; 
Hamilton (c. 1700) puts it at £12,600 ; 
WilliamvSon (c. 1810) at the same ; then 
for many years it sto<xl again as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 ; now (1880) it is little 
more than £8000; [now (1901) about 
£ 6666 ]. 

LACKERAGE. (See KHIRAJ.) 

LALL-SHRAUB, s. Englishman's 
Hind. liiUshardh, ‘red wine.’ The 
universal name of claret in India. 

[c. 1780. — “To every plate are set down 
two glasses ; one pyramidal (like hobnob 
glasses in England) for Loll Shrub {.scilicet, 
claret) ; the other a common sized wineglass 
for whatever beverage is most agreeable.”— 
Diary of Airs, Fay, in Busteed, Mckoes, 123.] 

LALLA, s. P. — H. laid* In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind 
of domestic * tutor ; now for a male 
nurse, or as he would be called in 
India, ‘child’s bearer.’ In N. India 
it is usually applied to a native clerk 
wilting the vernacular, or to a respect-* 
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able merchant. _[For the Pers. usage 
see Bhehmanny Aifiy i. 426 note.] 

ri765. — “Amongst the first to be con- 
sidered, I would recommend Juggut Seet, 
and one Gurdy LoU.’ — Fcrc/^^, App. 218. 

[1841. — “Where there are no tigers, the 
LiuUa (scribe) becomes a shikaree .” — Society 
in Indiay ii. 176.] 

IiAMAj s. A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. Tibet. hLama (h being silent). 
The word is sometimes found written 
Lhma; but this is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to be a pojjular confusion, 
arising from tlie name of the S. 
American (piadruped which is so spelt. 
See quotation from Times below. 

c. 1590. — “Fawning Court doctors . . . 
said it was mentioned in some holy books 
that men used to live up tti the age of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there were even 
now a class of Xi&mahs or Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, and hermits that 
live 200 years and more. . . — Baddonty 

quoted by BlochtnawHy Ahii i. 201. 

1664. — “Ihis Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was said to be of 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Laviy or Lama, which is that of the men of 
the Law in that country, as the Brahmans 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
great Lama that when he was old, and 
ready to die, he assembled his council, and 
declared to them that now he* was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately born. . . .” 
— Bernier i E.T. 135; [ed. 0(»istable, 424]. 

1716. — “ Les Thibetaines ont des Religieux 
nomm^s Lamas.” — In Lettres Edif. xii. 438. 

1774. — “. . . ma questo primo figlio . . , 
rinunzib la corona al secondo e lui difatti si 
face religioso o lama del paese .” — iJefUi 
Temhiy 61. 

c. 1818.— 

“ The Parliament of Thibet met— 

The little Lama, called before it, 

Did there and then his whipping get. 

And, as the Nursery Gazette 

Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 

T. Moorty The Little Grand Lama, 

1876. — “. . . Hastii^s . . . touches on 
the analogy between Tbet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described by Do la 
Condamine, an atmlogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
producing it, he risks confirming in careless 
readers that popular impression which 
might be expressed in the phraseology of 
Fluelen — ‘’Tis all one; 'tis alike as my 
fingers is to my fingers, and there is Llamas 
in both/* — Rev, of Markham's Tibet, in TmeSy 
May 15. 

The passage last quoted is in jesting vein, 
but the following is serious and delightful - 

1879.— “The landlord prostrated himself 
as reverently, jf not as lowly, as a Peruvian 


before his Grand Llama.”— Dream^ 
a novel reviewed in the Academy y May 17. 

LAMASEBT, LAMASEBIE, s. 

This is a word, introduced apparently 
by the French R. C. Missionaries, for 
a lama convent. Without being 
positive, I would say that it does not 
represent any Oriental word {e.g. com- 
pound of hmi and serai), but is a 
factitious French word analogous to 
nonnericy vachericy laitericy &c. 

[c. 1844. — “According to the Tartars, the 
Lamasery of the Five Towers is the best 
place you can be buried in.”--i/«c, TraveU 
i)i Tartary^ i. 78.] 

LAMBALLIE, LOMBALLIE, 
LOMBABDIE, LUMBANAH, 

s. Dakh. Hind. Ldmhdrdy Mahr. Lam- 
bda^ with other foriiLS in the languages 
of the Peninsula. [Platts (connects the , 
name with Skt. lamboy ‘long, tali’; 
the Madras Gloss, with Skt. lampatay 
‘greedy.’] A wandering tribe of 
dealers in grain, salt, &c., better 
known as Banjdrds (see BRINJARRT). 
As an Anglo-Indian word this is now 
obsolete. It was perhaps a corruption 
of Luhhdnuy the name of one of the 
great clans or divisions of the Ban- 
jaras. [Anojbher suggestion made is 
that the name is derived from their 
business of carrying salt (Skt. lavami) ; 
see Vrooke, Tribes of N.W.P, i. 158.] 

1756. — “ The army was constantly sup- 
plied ... by bands of people caller! 
Lamballis, peculiar to the Dcccan, who arc 
constantly moving up and down the country, 
with their flocks, and contract to furnish 
the armies in the field.” — Orme^ ii. 102. 

1785. — “What you say of the scarcity of 
grain in your army, notw ithst anding your 
having a cutwM (see COTWAL), and 
many Lumbfinehs with you, has astonished 
us.” — lMt*>rs of Tippooy 49. 

LANCHABA, s. A kind of small 
vessel often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese histories of the 16th and ITtli 
centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay Uinchdry ‘quick, nimble.’ [Miv 
Skeat writes : “ Tlie real Malay form is- 
Lanclmr-any which is regularly formed 
from Malay la7ichdry ‘ swift,* and Ian- 
chara I believe to be a Port, form 
of lancJuir-any as lanchara could not 
possibly, in Malay, be formed from 
lanchdTy as has hitherto beeti implied 
or suggested.”] 

c. 1585.— “In questo paese di Oambaia 
(read Camboja) vi semo molti finmi, nelli 
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quali vi sono li nauili detti LancharaSy cO U 
quali vanno nauigando la costa di Siam. ...” 
'^Somimrio de* Regni, &c., in Ramusio, i. 
f. 836. 

0 . 1639.— “This King (of the Bates) 
understanding that 1 had brought him 
a letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused me to be entertained by 
the Xahundar (see SHABUNDER). . , . This 
General, accompanied with five Lancharea 
and twelve Ballons, came to me to the Port 
where I rode at anchor.” — Pmto, E.T. p. 81. 

LANDWIND, s. Used in the south 
of India. A wind which blows sea- 
ward during the night and early 
morninff. [The dangerous effects of 
it are described in madras (Jloss. s.v.] 
In Port. Terrenlio. 

16631. — ‘ ‘ Correndo a costa com terrenhos. ” 
— Correa^ Levdas, I. i. 116. 

[1598. — “The East winds beginno to blow 
from off the land into the seas, whereby 
they are called TerreinhoB.”~Pbwc7io<e«, 
Hak. Soc. i. 234. 

[1612. — “Send John Dench . . . that in 
the morning ho may go out with the land* 
tome and return with the seatorne.” — 
Danvert, Letters^ i. 206.] 

1644.— “And as it is l)etwcen monsoon 
and monsoon {nionmm) the wind is quite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
The N.W prevails more than any other wind 
. . . and at the end of it begin the land 
winds {teirenhm) from midnight to about 
noon, and these are E. winds.” — Bociuto. 
MS. 

1673. — “. . . wo made for the Land, to 

f ain the Land Breezes. They begin about 
Lidnight, and hold till Noon, and are by 
the Portugals named Terrhenoes.”— -AVycr, 
23. 

[1773. — See the account in 76.] 

1838. — “We have had some very bad 
weather for the last week ; furious land- 
-wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
attempted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the grass crunched under my feet 
like snow ,” — Letters from Madras^ 199-200. 

LANCASAQUE, xi.p. The most 
usual old form for the Japanese city 
which we now call Nagasaki (see Sains- 
bury, passim). 

1611, — “After two or three dayes space 
a lesuite came vnto vs from a place called 
Langesacke, to which place the Carake of 
Maetio is yeerely wont to come.” — W, 
Adams, in Pwrckas, 1. 126. 

1618.— The Journal of Capt. John Saris 
has both Nangasaque and Langasaque.— 
iW. 866. 

1614. — “ Gieve hym oounsell to take hoed 
of one Pedro Guzano, a papist Christian, 
whoe it his hoste at Miaoo ; for a lyinge 


fryre (or Jesui^ tould Mr. Peacock at Lan- 
gasaque that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
howse of the said Guzano. which now I know 
is a lye per letters I received. , . — Coch, 
to WickJmm, in Dianjj &c., ii. 264. 

1618. — “It has now com to passe, which 
before I feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doune t^ether eveiy yeare to 
lili^asaque and this place, and have all* 
wais byn accustomed to buy by the pancado 
(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goodes 
which came in the carick from Amacan, the 
Portingales having no prevelegese as we 
have.” — The same to the E.I. Co., ii. 207*8. 

Two years later Cocks changes his spoiling 
and adopts Nangasaque [Ibid. 300 and to 
the end). 

LAN JOHN, LANGIANNl^ &c., 
u.p. 8uch names are applied iff the 
early part of the 17th century to the 
Shan or Laos State of Luang Prahan 
on the Mekong. Lan-chan is one of 
its names signifying in Siamese, it is 
said, ‘a million of elephants.’ It is 
known to the Burmese by the same 
name (Len-Shen). It was near this 
place that the estimable French 
traveller Henri Mouliot died, in 1861. 

1587.— “I went from Pegu to lamahey 
(see JANGOMAY), which is in the country 
of the Langeiannes ; it is hue and twentie 
dayes iourriey North-east from Pegu.” — 
Fitch f in JIakl. ii. 

c. 1.598.— “Thus we arrived at Lanchan, 
the capital of the Kingdom (Lao) where the 
King resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
extent, hut thinly inhabited, because it has 
been frequently devastated by Pegu .” — Dt 
Morgitf 98. 

1613. — “There reigned in Pegu in the 
year 1.590 a King called Ximindo mnico, 
Ijord reigning from the confines and roots 
of Groat Tartary, to the very last territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. He 
kept at his court the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ov^, Tangu, Porao, Laujao (/.«. 
Ava, Taungu, Prome, Lanjang), Jangom4, 
Siam, Camhoja, and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of the white um- 
brella.”— 117. 

1617.— “The merchants of the country of 
John, a place joining to the country of 
JangoTiui (JANGOMAY) arrived at the city 
of Judea . . . and brought great store of 
merchandize.” — Saimlmry, ii. 90. 

1663 . Entre tant et de si puissans 
Boyaumes du dernier Orient, desquels on 
n’a presque iamais entendu parler en Europe, 
il y en a vn (jiii se nomme Iao, et plus 
prqprement le Royaume des LangieiM * . * 
fe Royaume n*a pris son nom que du grand 
nomhre d’Elephants qui s’y rencontrent : 4^ 
vray ce mot de iMSiWiA signifie propre« 
ment, miliers d’Elephants.” — ATanm, J5f. 
Nmreffe et Omdevse aes Royaitmes de Tunqmm 
et de Ldo (Fr. Tr., Paris, 1666), 829, 837. 
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166d.~>Lanchang appears in the Map of 
Siam in De la Loubfere’s work, but we do 
not find it in the book itself. 

c. 1692.—“ Laos est situ4 sous le mfime 
Climat que Tonquin ; c’est un royaume 
grand et puissant, separ4 des Etats voisins 
par des forets et par des deserts. . * . 
Les principales villes sont Landjam et 
Tsiamaja,** — Kaempfet^ U, du Japon^ i. 22-3. 

LAITTEA, s. A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned by F. M. Pinto 
ancl some early writers on China ; but 
we are unable to identify the word. 

c. 1540. — . . that . 4 . they set sail 
from lAampoo for Malaca^ and that being 
advanced as far as the Isle of Sum()or they 
had been set upon by a Pyrat, a Guzarat by 
called Com Acem^ who had three 
Junks, and four Lauteeas. . . .**—PintOf 
E.T. p. 69. 

c. 1560. — “There be other lesser shipping 
than Iiinkes, somewhat long, called Bancon^s^ 
they place three Oares on a side, and rowe 
very well, and load a great deal of goods ; 
there be other lesso called Lanteas, which 
d(je rowe very swift, and bearc a g<K)d 
b\irthen also : and these two sorts of Ships, 
viz., Bancoiies and Lanteas, because they 
are sw'ift, the theeues do commonly vse.” — 
Caspar da Cmz^ in PurchaSy iii. 174. 

LAOS, n.p. A name applied by the 
Portuguese to the civilised jjeojde who 
occupied the inland frontier of Burma 
and Siam, l)etween those countries on 
tlie one hand and China and Tongking 
on the other ; a people called by the 
Burmese Shans, a name which we 
have in recent years adoj)te(i. They 
are of the same race of Thai to which 
the Siamese belong, and which ex- 
tends with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been freouently used 
atS a singular, and applied as a terri- 
torial name to the region occupied by 
this people immediately to the North 
of Siam. There have been a great 
number of separate principalities in 
this region, of which now one and now 
another predominated and conquered 
its neighbours. Before the rise of 
Siam the most important was that 
of which Sakotai was the capital, after- 
wards represented by Xieng-niai, the 
Zimm4 oi the Burmese and the Jango** 
may of some old English documents. 
In later times the chief States were 
Mnang Luang Fraban (see LAN JOHN) 
and Vim-shan^ both upon the Mekong. 


It would appear from Lieut. Macleod’s 
narrative, and from Gamier, that the 
name of Lao is that by which the 
brancli of these people on the Lower 
Mekong, f.e. of those two States, used 
to designate themselves. IMuang 
Praban is still iiuasi independent ; 
Vieii-Shan was aiiiiexed witli * great 
cruelties by Siam, c. 1828. 

1553. — “Of silver of 11 dinlioiros alloy ho 
(Alboquerque) made only a kind of money 
called j\Ia/a(jHezes, which silver came thither 
from Pegn, w'hilst from 8iam came a very 
pure silver of 12 dinheiros assay, procured 
from certain people called Laos, Vi^S 
the north of those two kingdoms.” — Batros, 
II. vi. 6. 

1553. — “ . . . certain very nigged moun- 
tain ranges, like the Alps, inhabited by the 
people called Gnoos who fight on horseback, 
and with w’hom the King of Siam is con- 
tinually at w’ar. They arc near him only 
on the north, leaving betw^een the two the 
people called Laos, w^ho encompass this 
kingdom of Siam, both on the North, and 
on the East along the river Mecon . . . and 
on the south adjoin these Laos ther two 
Kingdoms of Camboja and Ghoainpa (see 
CHAMPAl, which are on the sea-board. 
These Laos . . . tht)ugh they are lords of 
so great territories, are all subject to this 
King of Siam, though often in rebellion 
against him.” — II/hL 111. ii. 5. 

,, “Three Kingdoms at the upper 
part of these, arc those of the Laos, w’ho (as 
w’e have said ) obey Siam through fear : the 
first of these is called Jangoma (see JANGO- 
MAY), the chief city of which is called 
Ghiamay . . . the second Chanrroif iVientran: 
the third Linchaa (see LAN JOHN) whicli 
is below the others, and adjoins the Kingdom 
of Cacho, or Cauchichiria. . . P—lbid, 

c. 1560. — “These Laos came to Caml>oia, 
downe a Kiver many daics lt)urnio. which 
they say to have his Vieginning in Chimi as 
many others w'hich riinne into the Sea of 
India ; it hath eight, fifteene, and twentiev 
fathome w'a.ter, as myselfe saw by experience 
in a great part of it ; it j>asseth through 
manie vnknuw'ne and desart Countries of 
great Woods and Forests where there are 
innumerable Eleph.'ints, and many Buffes 
. . . and certayne beastes which in that 
Countrie they call Badan (see ABADA).” — 
O as par da Cruz^ in Purchas^ iii. 169. 

c. 1598. — “ ... I offered to go to the 
Laos by land, at my expense, in search of 
the King of Cambodia, as I know that 
that was the road to goby. . , .” — Blasde 
Hei'rmn Gonzalez^ in De Morga (E.T. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Hak. Soc.), p. 97. 

CoiMmiing the Land of the LoU' 
wen, and a Journey made thereunto hy pur 
Folk in Anno 1641” (Ac.). — ValenUJn^ III, 
Pt. ii. pp, 50 serjq, 

1663.—“ Relation Nomele et Cvrxevse dn 
Royavme de Lao. — Traduito de Tltalien du. 
P, de Marini, Komain. Paris, 1666.” 
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1766.— “Les peuples de Iao, nos voisins, | 
ii’admittont ni la question ni les peines 
4irbitraires . , . ni les horribles supplices 
-<jui sont parmi nous on usage ; mais aussi 
nous les regardons commo do barbares. . . . 
Toute I’Asio convient quo nous dansons 
beaucoupmieuxqu’eux.”— Voltaire^ Biahgite 
XXI,,, Andrt des Couches d Siam, 

LAB, n.p. This name has had 
several applications. 

(a). To the region which we now 
call Gnzerat, in its most general apjdi- 
•catioii. In this sense the name is 
now quite obsolete ; but it is that 
used by most of the early Arab 

f eographers. It is the AapiKTj of 
^tolemy ; and appears to re]>resent an 
old Skt. name Latn^ adj. Latakay or 
Lutika. [“The name La(ti ap})ears to 
be derived from some local tribe, ]>er- 
haps the LaftaSy who, as r and I are 
•i'enimonly used for each other, may 
iKKSsibly be the well-known Ihishlra- 
kutas since their great King Amogha- 
varsha (a.d. 851-879) calls the name 
of the dynasty Katta .’^ — Bombin tiarj-t- 
teevy I. i»t. i. 7.] 

c. A.n. 1,50. — “ T^s 5^ '\vbo(TKvOlas rd 
dTrd dvaroXcDv rd fxev ard daXdacrrjs Kar^x^^ 
if XaptKT] X^P^> V P’^<J‘oy€ioi dwb fxev 
■Sv<T€U)S Tov Na/xd5ou TrorayuoO TrdXts ijde. , . . 
Bapiyya^a ^jurrdpiou.” — Ftolernyy Vll. ii. 62 . 

c. 940.— ‘‘On the coast, e.g. at Saimur. at 
Sahara, and at Tana, they sjujak L3.rl ; 
those provinces give their name to the Sea 
of L8x (L&rawi) on the coast of which they 
are situated.” — Aliusfidi, i. 381. 

c. 1020. — “ ... to Kach the country pro- 
ducing gum (inokfy i.e. Bdellium, and 

bdrdrM ( /) . . . to Somndt, fourteen (para- 
sangs) ; to Kambaya, thirty ... to Tdna 
five. There you enter the country of L^ran, 
where is .laimdr” (i.q. Saimury see CHOUL). 
^-Al-Birfiniy in Elliot, i. 66. 

c. 1190. — “Udaya the Parradr mounted 
.tind came. The Dors followed him from 
Lfllr. . . — The Poem of Chand Ikxrdaiy 
E.T. by BcarneSy in lud. A ntig, i. 275. 

0 . 1330. — “A certain Traveller say.s th.at 
*Tana is a city of Guzerat {Juzrdi) in its 
oastem part, lying west of Malabar 
{MwnXbdr)', whilst Ibn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of Lfix {Al-Lar), and 
very famous among traders.”— -4 in 
dJildemeistei'y p. 188. 

(b). To the Delta region of the Indii.s, 
.and especially to its w'esteni part. 
8ir H. Elliot supposes the name in 
this use, which survived until recently, 
to be identical with the preceding, and 
that the name had originally extended 
<jontinuoiisly over the coast, from tlie 
western part of the Delta to beyond 


Bombay (see his Historim-^ i. 378)* 
We have no means of deciding tins 
question (see LARRY BUNDER). 

c. 1820. — “Dlwal . . . was reduced to 
ruins by a Muhammedan invasion, and 
another site chosen to the eastward. The* 
new town still went by the same name . . . 
and was succeeded by JAri Bandar or the 
port of LAr, which is the name of the country 
forming the modern deJUiy particularly the 
western part .” — AFMurdOy As, Soc. 

i. 29. 

(c). To a Province on the north of 
tlui Persian Gulf, witli its capiDil. 

c. 1220. — Lar is erroneously described by 
Yakut as a great island betw^een Siraf and 
Kish. But there is no such island.* It is an 
extensive province of the continent# See 
Barbier de Meyuard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 501. 

c. 1330. — “Wo marched for three days 
through a desert . . . and then arrived at 
La,r, a big town having springs, considerable 
streams, and gardens, and fine bazars. VYo 
lodged in the hermitage of the pious Shaikh 
Abu Dulaf Muhammad. . . .”— //m BatutUy 

ii. 240. 

c. 1487. — “ Ptetorneiug alongest the coast, 
forucjigainst Ormuos there is a towne called 
Lar, a great and good towiie of merchaundise, 
about houses. . . .” — Josafa Burbaro, 
old E.T. (Hak. Soc.) 80. 

[c. 1.590.-- “Lar borders on the mountains 
f>f (treat Tibet. To its north is a lofty 
mountain which dominates all the sur- 
rounding country, and the ascent of w'hich 
is arduous. , . — Aia, ed. Jarrett, ii. 363.] 

15,53. — “These benefactions the Kings of 
Ormuz . . . pay to this day to a mosque 
which that (’aciz (see OASIS) had made in 
a district called Hongez of Sheikh Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, disb\nt from 
Ormuz over 40 le.agiies.” — Banos, II. ii. 2. 

1602. — “This m.an was a Moor, a native 
of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz: his proper name was Cufo, but as 
ho was a native of the Kingdom of Lara he 
took a surname from the country, and called 
himself Cufo Larym.*' — Couto, IV. vii. 6. 

162*2. — “Lar, as I said before, is capital of 
a great province or kingdom, which till our 
(lay had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or wrongfully reigned there absolutely ; but 
about 23 years since, for reasons rather 
generous than covetous, as it would seem, it 
w.as atbicked by Abbas K. of Persia, and the 
country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar is the 
seat of a Sultan dependent on the Khan of 
Shiraz. , . — P> della Valle, ii. 322. 

1727.—“ And 4 Days Journey within 
Dind, is the City of Laar, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Burying- 


*■ Tt is possible that the island called Shaikh 
Shu’aib, which is off the coast of lAr, and not ^ 
from Sii-af, may be meant. Barbosa also mentions 
J/lr among the islands in the Gulf subject to the 
K, of Ormuz (p. 87X 
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of Lot. , . i4. Hamilton^ i. 92 ; [ed. 

LABAI^s. This Hind, word, mean- 
ing ‘fighting,’ is by a curious idiom 
applied to the biting and annoyance of 
fleas and the like. [It is not mentioned 
in the dictionaries of either Fallon or 
Platts.] There is a similar idiom 
(Jang hardan) in Persian. 

LAEEK, n.p. Ldrak; an island in 
the Persian (iulf, not far from the 
island of Jenin or Ormus. 

[1623.— “At noon, being near Lareck, 
and no wind stirring, w’e ctist Anchor.” — 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soe. i. 3.] 

16^5. — “We came up w’ith the Islands of 
Ormus and Arack ...” (called Lareck 
afterwards).— 1>!anL May 23 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 202 > 

LAEIN, s. Pers. Idrl. A ]>eculiar 
kind of money formerly in use on the 
Persian Gulf, tV. Coast of India, and in 
the Maidive Islands, in which last it 
survived to the last century. The name 
is there retained still, though coins 
of the ordinary form are used. It is 
sufficiently described in the ([nota- 
tions, and renrt\sentations are given by 
De Bry and Tavernier. The name 
appears to have been derived from 
the territory of Lar on the Persian 
Gulf. (See under that word, [and Mr. 
Gray’s note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc, i, 232 

1526. — “As tamgas larys valem cada hfta 
ses^mta rein. . . — Lnnhmu^a, da» (\ntsas 
da India, 38. 

0. 1563. — “I have seen the men of the 
Country who were Gentiles take their 
children, their sunnes and their daughters, 
and have desired the Portugall.s to Imy 
them, and I have scene them .sold for 
eight or ten laiines apiece, w'hich may 
be of our money x ». or xiii s, iiii d.*'— Master 
Ca,emr Frederike, in HakL ii. 343. 

1583, — Gasparo Balbi has an account of 
the Larino, the greater part of which .seems 
to be borrowed literatim by Fitch in the 
succeeding quotation. But Balbi adds ; 
“The first who began to strike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a power- 
ful King in Persia, but is now a small one.” 
~f . 85. 

1587.— “ITie said Larine is a strange 
piece of money, not being round, as all 
other current money in Chnstianitie, but is 
a small rod of silver, of the greatnesse of 
the pen of a goose feather . . . which is 
wrested so that two endes meet at the just 
half part, and in the head thereof is a stamp 
Turkmo, and these be the best current 


money in all the Indias, and 6 of theso 
Larinea make a duckat.” — iJ. Fitch, in 
UM. ii. 407. 

1598. — “An Oxe or a Cowo is there to* 
be bought for one LarHn, which is as much 
as halfe a Gilderne.” — Linschoten, 28 ; [Hak^ 
Soc. i. 94 ; in i. 48 Larynen ; see also 
i. 242]. 

c. 1610. — “La monnoye du Rdyaumo 
n’est qne d'argent et d’vne sorte, Ce .soiit 
des piece.s d’argent qu’ils appellent laiins, 
de valeur de huit sols ou enuiron de nostro 
monnoye . . . longues comme le doigt mais- 
redoubldes. . . — Pyrard de Livml, i. 163 

[Hak. Soc. i. 232]. 

1613. — “We agreed with one of the- 
Governor’s kinred for twenty larles 
(twenty shilling.^) to conduct us. , , — 

N. Whithingtoa, in Purehas, i. 484. 

1622. - “The lari is a piece of money that 
1 will exhibit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
.silver of a fixed weight, and bent doublo 
unequally. On the bend it is marked with 
.some .small .stamp or other. It is called 
Lari because it was the peculiar money of 
the Princes of Lar, invented by them when 
they were .separated from the Kingdom of 
Persia. ... In value every 5 lari are e(iuiil 
to a pia.stro or patacca of reals of Spain, 
or ‘piece of eight’ as we ch(K).sc to call it.’*' 
—P. della ValJe, ii. 434. 

LARKIN, s. (ob.golet(0. A kind of 
drink — apparently a sort of punch 
— which wa.s popular in the CJoiupany’s- 
old factories. We know the word 
only on the authority of Pietro della 
Valle ; but he is the most accurate of 
travellers. We are in the dark as to 
the origin of the name. On the one 
hand its form .suggests an epmymvs^ 
among the old servants of the Compiny,. 
.such as llobert Larkin, wdioni Ave find 
to have been engaged for the service in 
1610, and to have died chief of the 
Factory of Patau i, on the E. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again we find in a Vocabulary of 
“C’ertaine Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of laua,” in Drake’s Voyage 
(Hak. iv. 246): “ L(irmA:c=Drinke.”' 
Of this word we can trace nothing 
nearer than (Javan.) larih, ‘to pledge, 
or invite to drink at an entertainment,’' 
and (Malay) larih-laraJian, ‘mutual 
pledging to cirink.’ It will be observed 
that della Valle assigns the drink 
especially to Java. 

1623. — “ Meanwhile the year 1622 was: 
drawing near its close, and its last days, 
were often celebrated of an evening in the' 
House of the English, with good fellowship. 
And on one of these occasions I learned 
from them how to make a beverage oaUe(i 
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Larkin, which the;^ told mo was in groat 
vogue in Java, and in all those other islands 
of the Far East. This said beverage seemed 
to me in truth an admirable thing, —not for 
use at every meal (it is too strong for that), 

— but as a tonic in case of debility, and to 
make tasty ^ssets, much better than those 
we make with Muscatel wines or Cretan 
malmseys. So I asked for the recipe ; and 
am taking it to Italy with me. ... It 
seemed odd to me that those hot southern 
regions, as well as in the environs of 
HormuK here, where also the heat is great, 
thejr should use both spice in their food and 
spirits in their drink, as well as sundry 
other hot beverages like this lajkin.”--y^. 
della ValUy ii. 475. 

LARRY-BUNDER, n.p. The naiiie 
of an old seaport in the Delta of the 
Indus, which succeeded Dailml (see 
DIUL-SIND) as the. chief haven of 
Siud. We are doubtful of the ])roj>er 
orthography. It was in later Mahoni- 
inedan times called Ldhorl - hamlar, 
probably from presumed connection 
with Lahore as the port of the 
Punjab {Elliot, i. 378). At first sight 
M‘Murdo’s suggestion that the original ' 
name may have been Ldrl-hnmhir, from 
Lar, the local name of the southern part 
of Sind, se(‘m8 probable. M‘Murdo, 
indeed, writing al»out 1820, says that, 
the name Larl’Bandar was not at all 
familiar to natives ; but if accustomed 
to tlie form Ldhorl-handar they might 
not recognize it in the other. The 
shape taken howe^’(*r by what is 
aj)]>arently the same name in our first 
(piotation is adverse to M‘Murdo’s 
sugge.stion. 

1030. — “This stream (the Indus) after 
]>assing (Alor) . . . divides into two 

streams ; one empties itself into the sea in 
^ho neighbourhood of the city of LQhar&ni, 
and the other branches otf to the Ejist, to 
the borders of Kach, and is known by the 
name of Sdgar, Sea of Sind.”— Al- 
BirUnl, in Elliot, i. 49. 

c. 1333. — “1 travelled five days in his 
company with Ala-ul-Mulk, and we arrived 
at the seat of his Government, i.e. the town 
of Lfthari, a fine city situated on the shore 
of the great Sea, ana near which the River 
Sind enters the sea. Thus two great waters 
join near it ; it iK)Ssesses a grand haven, 
frequented by the people of Yemen, of 
Fars (etc). . . . The Amir Alii-ul-Mulk . . . 
told me that the revenue of this place a- 
mounted to 60 laks a year.” — Uo\ Batida, 
iii. 112. 

1666.—“ Blood had not yet been srdlled, 
when suddenly, news came from Thatta, 
that the Firingis had passed L&hoil-bandax, 
and attacked the city.”— JTdrWA-t-Td/wr/, in 
Mliot, i. 277. 


[1607.- - * * Then you are to saile for Lawrie 
in the Bay of the River Syndus.”— /iifdirood, 
Elrst Letter-hooh, 251. 

[1611. — “I took . . . Larree, the port 
town of the River Sinda.”— />aaym, Lettet H. 
i. 162.] 

1613. — “In November 1613 the Expedi- 
tion arrived at Laurebunder, the port of 
Sinde, with Sir Robert Shirley and his. 
company.” — Sahishury, i. 321. 

c. 1665. — “II se fait aussi beaucoiip do 
trafic au Loure-bender, nui est k trois jours 
de Tatta siir la mer, ou la rade est plus 
excellento pour Vaisseaux, fju’en quelquo 
autre lieu (|uo eo soit des Indes.”— 
v. 1.59. 

1679. — “. . . If Siiratt, Baroach, and 
Bundurlaree in Scinda may be included in 
the same Phyrmaund to be customs free . . . 
then that they get these places and worda 
inserted.”— Vt. St. Geo. Cons/is., Feb. 20, 
In Sotes and Ejcts., No. 1. Madras, 1871. 

1727. — “ It was my Fortune ... to come 
to Larribunder, with a Cargo from Mallehar, 
worth above £10,000.”— J . Ifanillton, i. 116 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 117, Larribundar]. 

1739. — “But the Cnstle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the country to tho 
eastward of the river Attok, and of the 
waters of the SciND, and Nala Sunkhra, 
shall, as before, belong to the Empire of 
llindostnn.” — //. of Nmllr, in Hamcay^ 
ii. 387. 

17.53.— “Le bras gauche du Sind so rend 
a Laheri, oh il s’epanche en un lac ; et ce 
|>ort, <pii est celui de Tattanagar, communtl- 
ment est noram(^ Ladr^bender.”— ncilU, 
p. 40. 

1763. — “Les Anglois ont sur cetto cOto 
encore plusieurs potits ^tablissement {sicy 
oil ils envoyent des premiers Marchands, des 
sous-Marchands, ou des Facteurs, comme en 
Siindi, h trois endroits, h, Tntta, une grande 
ville et la residence du Seigneur du pais, A 
Lax Bunder, et a Svhah- Bunder.'* — Niebuhry 
Voyaye, ii. 8. 

1780. — “The first place of any note, after 
pa&sing the bar, is Laribunda, about 5 or 
6 leagues from the sea .”— Oriental 
Navigator, .5th ed. j). 96. 

1813.— “Laribunder. This is commonly 
called Scindy River, being the principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside ; it 
is situated in latitude about 24"^ 30' north. 

. . . The town of Laribunder ia about 5 
leagues from the sea, and vessels of 200 tona 
used to j)roceed uj) to it.” — Alilbum, i. 146. 

1831. — “We took the route by Durajeo 
and Meerpoor. . . . The town of Lahory 
w'as in sight from the former of these places, 
and is situated on the same, or left bank 
of the Pittee.”— J. Burnen, 2nd. ed. i. 22. 

LASCAR, s. The word is originally" 
from Pers. Ioshkar ^ ‘an army,' ‘a camp.** 
This is Ttsually derived from Ai\ 
aVaskar, but it would rather seem that 
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Ar. ^askar, ‘an army’ is taken from 
this Pers. 'word : 'whence lashkarly ‘one 
belonging to an army, a soldier.’ The 
Avord lascdr or Idscdr (both these pro- 
nunciations are in vogue) appears to 
liave been corrupted, through the 
Portuguese use of laslikari in the forms 
lasqimrin^ lascari, &c., either by the 
Portuguese themselves, or by the 
Dutch and Englisli wlio took up the 
word from them, and from these lasicdr 
lias passed back again into native use 
in this corrupt ‘shape. The early 
Portuguese writers liave the forms we 
have just named in the sense of 
* soldier ’ ; but lascar is never so used 
now. It is in general the e({uivalent 
of khaldMy in the Aarious senses of tliat 
word (see CLASSY), viz. (1) an inferior 
class of artilleryman (^gmi-lascar^) ; 
(2) a tent-pitcher, doing other AA^ork 
Avhich the class are accustomed to do ; 
^3) a sailor. The last is the most 
<*ommon Anglo-Indian use, and has 
passed into the English language. 
The use of lascar in the modern sense 
by Pyrard de LaA^al shows that this 
use Avas already general on the Avest 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
century, [also see (quotation from 
Pringle below] ; Avhilst the (uirious 
distinction which Pyrard makes be- 
tween Lascar and Lascari^ and Dr. 
Fryer makes between Lvscar and 
Lascar (accenting probably Lfcscar and 
Lascdr) shows tliat laslikari for a 
soldier Avas still in use. In Ceylon 
the use of the Avord lascareen for a 
local or civil soldier long survived 
perhaps is not yet extinct. The Avord 
Iqshkari does not seem to occur in the 
Ain, 


[1528. — ‘ ‘ Fighting men called Lascaryns. ” 
— A Iguns document's, Tomho, p. 479. 

[1588. — ** My mother only bore me to be 
A Captain, and not your Lascar (lascarin).” 
— Letter of Nuno da Curdia, in Barros, 
Dec. IV. bk. 10, ch. 21.] 

1541, — ** It is a proverbial saying all over 
India (f.«. Portuguese India, see s.v.) that 
the good Lasquarim, or ‘soldier’ as we 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian.” — 
Castro, Roteiro, 78. 

1546.*— “Besides these there were others 
{who fell at Diu) whose names are unknown, 
being men of the lower rank, among whom I 
knew a lascarym (a man getting only 500 
reis of my !) who was the first man to lay 
his hand on the Moorish wall, and shouted 
aloud that they might see him, as many 
have told me. And he was immediately 
thrown down wounded in five places with 
stones and bullets, but still lived ; and a 


noble gentleman sent and had him rescued 
and carried away by his slaves. And he sur- 
vived, but being a common man he did not 
oven get his pay ! ” — Correa, iv. 567. 

1552. — “. . . eles os reparto polos laa- 
carins do suas capitanias, q assi chamao 
soldados.” — Castanheda, ii. 67. [Mr. White- 
way notes that in the orig. reparteni for 
reparte, and the roferenco should boii. 16.] 

1554. — “Moreover the Senhor Governor 
conceded to the said ambassador that if 
in the territories of 1 dalsluia (see IDALCAN), 
or in those of our Lord the King there shall 
be any differences or quarrels between any 
Portuguese lascarins or peons {pnVs) of 
ours, and lascarins of fhe territories of 
Tdalshaa and peons of hi'^, that the said 
Idalshaa shall order the delivery up of the 
Portuguese and peons that they may bo 
punished if culpable. And in like manner 
. . .” — S. Jiotf'f/io, Tomho, 44. 

1572. — “Erant in eo ])raesidio Lasqua* 
rini cireiter septingenti artis scolopetUiriao 
peritissinii.'’ — E. AttfSta, f. 

1598.- -“The soldier of linflagate, which 
is called Lascarin. . . LinxchoOn, 74; 
[in Hak. 8oc. i. 264, Lascariinj. 

1600. — “Todo a niais clmrina o rneiieyo 
das naos sao Mouros (jue cliamao Laschaxes. 

. . .” — Lernut, Ll/e of Et. Krone. Xav,, liv, 
iv. p. 228. 

[1602.—“. . . because the Lascars (las* 
caris), for so they call the Arab sailors,” 
— Dec. X. bk. 3, ch. 18.1 

c. 1610. — “Mesnies tons les mariniers ct 
Ics pilotos sent Indiens, tant Gentils (jiio 
Mahometans. Tons ces gens do nier los 
appellent Lascars, ct les soldatsLascarits.” 
— Ptfrard de J^trol, i. 817 ; ( llak. Sou. i. 488 ; 
also see ii. 8, 17]. 

[1615, — “ . . .‘two horses witli si.xLasceras 
and two caff res (see GAFFER).” — Foster, 
Lf tier's, iv. 112.] 

1644.— “. . . 'J’ho afdeos of the jurisdic- 
tion of Dainarn, in which district there 
are 4 fortified i)Osts def ended by Lascars 
(Lascaris) who are mostly native Christiau 
soldiers, though they may be heathen as 
.S(nne of them are.” — Hocano, MS. 

1673. — “The Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced 
with an i(, the other with an a, as Luscar, 
a soldier, Lascar, a seaman.” — Fryer, 107. 

[1683-84. — “The Warehousekeeper having 
Seavcrall daj'es advised the Council of Ship 
Welfares tardy nesso in receiving & stowing 
away the Goods, . . . alledging that they 
have not hands Sufficient to dispatch them, 
though we have spared them tenn Laskars 
for that purpose. . . .” — Pringle, Diary Fu 
St. Geo., 1st .sor. iii. 7 seq, ; also see p. 43.] 

1685.—“ They sent also from Sofragan 
D. Antonio da Motta Oalvaon with 6 
companies, which made 190 men ; the Dissava 
(see DISSAVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 Lascarins.^ 

H. of the L of Ceylan iirom French Tr., 

p. 241). 
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1690. — “For when the English Sailors at 
that time perceiv’d the softness of the 
Indian LascaiTB ; how tamo they were , . . 
they embark’d again upon a new Design 
. . . to , . . rob these harmless 'rraffiekers 
in the Red jSm.” — Oi'hgton, 464. 

1726. — “Lascaryns, or Loopers, are native 
soldiers, who have some regular maintenance, 
and in return must always be ready.” — 
Valeniijny Ceylon, Names of Offices, &e., 10. 

1755. — “Some Lascars and Sepoys were 
now sent forw.ird to clear the road.” — 
Omie, ed. 1803, i. 394. 

1787. — “The Field Pieces attached to the 
Cavalry draw up on the Uight and J^eft 
Flank of the Uegiment ; the Artillery 
Lascars forming in a lino with the Front 
Hank the full Extent of the Drag Ropes, 
which they hold in their hands.” -Reg ns. 
for the lion. Contpuny's 7%'oops fm the Const 
of Coromandel, by M.-Cen. Sir Archlhnld 
Campbell, K.B. Govr. k C. in (' Madras, 
j). 9. 

1803.--“ In those parts (of the lo\s country 
of Ceylon) where it is not thought requisite 
to quarter a body of troojis, there is a i>olice 
corps of the natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of Government in each district ; 
they are composed of Conga nies, or sergeants, 
Aratjles, or corporals, and Lascarines, or 
common soldiers, and jiorform the same 
office as our Sheriff’s men or constables.”- 
IWcivaVs Ceylon, 222. 

1807. — “A large open boat formed the 
van, containing his excellency’s guard of 
lascoreens, with their spears r.nsed i>er- 
pcndiciilarly, the union colours flying, and 
Ceylon drums called tomtoms beating.” — 
(Jvnl in ers Ceylon, 170. 

1872.— “Thelascars on board the steamers 
were insignificant looking people .” — The 
Dilemma, eh. ii. 

Jn the follotving jiassiiges the original 
word laslikar is used in its proper 
sense for ‘ a camp.’ 

[1614.-—“ He said ho bought it of a banyan 
•In the Lasker.”— Letters, ii. 112. 

[1615. — “ We came to the Lasker the 7th 
of February in the evening.” — Ibid. hi. 85.] 

1616. — “J tooko horse to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and iTossed out 
of the Leskar, before him.” —Sir T. Roe, in 
Pnrehas, i. 559 ; see also 560 ; [Ilak. Sue. ii. 
324]. 

[1682. — “ . . . presents to the Seir Lascarr 
{sar4d.ashkar, ‘ head of the army ’) this day 
received.” — Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Ceo., 1st 
•ser. i. 84.] 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, s. This, a 
])Opular corruption of Lord Sahib, or 
Lard Sahib, as it is written in Hind., 
is the usual form from native lips, at 
least in the Bengal Presidency, of the 
title by which the Governor-General 
has long been known in the vernacu- 


lars. The term also extends nowadays 
to Lieutenant-Governors, who in con- 
tact with the liigher authority become 
Ghhota (‘ Little ’) Lat, whilst the 
Governor-General and the Commaiider- 
in-Chief are sometimes discriminated 
as the Mulkl Lat Sahib [or Bare Lat], 
and the Jangi Lat Sahib (‘ territorial 
and ‘military’), the Bishop as the 
Lat Padre Sahib, and the Chief 
Justice as the Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title is also sometimes, but very in- 
correctly, applied t5 minor dignitaries 
of the .supreme Government, [whilst 
the common form of blessing addressed 
to a civil otlicer is ^^Huzur Lat Guv- 
nar, Lat Sikritar hofderV' 

1824. — “ lie seemed, however, much 
puzzled to make out my rank, never having 
heard (ho said) of any ‘Lord Sahib ’.except 
the Governor-General, while he was still 
more per] >lcxed by the exposition of ‘Lord 
Hi shop Sahib,’ which for some reason or 
other my servants always prefer to that of 
Lord V 2 i 6 xQ."—Heher, i. 69. 

1837. — “The Arab, thinking 1 had pur- 
posely stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy 
at full speed, shouting as ho passed Lord 
Auckland’s tents, ‘ Doha.’!, doha’I, Sfiliib ! 
doha’i, Lord S&hib ! * (see DOAI). ‘ Mercy, 
mercy, sir ! mercy, Governor-General ! ’ The 
faster the horse rushed on, the faster followed 
the sViouting Arab,” — Wanderings of a 
l*i.lgrim, ii. 142. 

1868.—“ The old barber at Roorkee, after 
telling me that he had known Ktrachey when 
ho first began, added, ‘ Ab L9.t-Sekretur 
hai ! Ah ! hum bhi boodda hogya ! ’ (‘Now 
be is Lord Secretary / Ah ! I too have 
become old ! ’) ” — Letter from the laXe M.-(Jen. 
ir. ir. 11 . Greathed. 

1877. — “ . . . in a rare but most valuable 
book (Galloway's Observations on India, 
1825, })p. 2.54-8), in which the author reports, 
with much quiet humour, an aged native’s 
account of the awful consequences of con- 
tempt of an order of the (as he called the 
Supreme Court) ‘ Shnbreem A'oerK^,’ the order 
of Impey being ‘ Lord Justey Sahib-A:a- 
hoohn,’ the instruments of whoso will wore 
Uibulabis' or affidavits.” — Letter from Sir 
J. F. Stephen, in Times, May 31. 

LAT, s. Hind. lat, used as a cor- 
rui>tiou of the English lot, in reference 
to an auction {Carnegie). 

LAT, LATH, s. This word, mean- 
ing a staff or pole, is used for an. 
ol>elisk or columnar monument ; and 
is .specifically used for the ancient 
Buddhist columns of Eastern India. 

[1861-62. — “The pillar (at Besarh) is 
known by the people as and 

Bhlm -Sen-ka-(famld. ’ ’ — Cunningham, Arch. 

Rep. i. 61.] 
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I.ATEBITE,s. A term, first used 
l)y Dr. Francis Buchanan, to indicate 
a reddish brick-like argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated with iron 
])eroxide, and hardening on exposure 
to the atmosphere, which is found in 
places all over South India from one 
Hioast to the other, and the origin of 
which geologists find very obscure. It 
is found in two distinct tvi)es : viz. 
(1) High-level Laterite, capping especi- 
ally the trap -rocks of the Deccan, 
with a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickness, which perliaj)s at one 
time extended over the greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found as far 
north as the Kajmahal and jNlonghyr 
hills, (2). Low-level Laterite^ form- 
ing comparatively thin and sloping 
beds on the ])lains of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view, modified vol- 
canic matter ; the low-level laterite 
having undergone a further rearrange- 
m^a^ and dejjositioii ; but the matter 
is ^ complex for brief statement (see 
Newbold^ in JM.A.S., vol. viii. ; and 
the Manual of the Geol. of hidia^m). xlv. 
segg.^ 348 segg.). Mr. King and others 
have found fiint weapons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is th(‘ usual 
material for road-meUil in S. India, 
as kunknr (q-v.) is in the north. In 
Ceylon it is called cabook (q.v.). 

1800. — It i? diffused in immense masses, 
without any appearance of stratiti cation, 
and is placed over the granite that forms 
the basis of Malay ala. ... It very soon 
becomes as hard as brick, and resists the 
air and water much bettor than any brick 
I have seen in India. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone {Iticacullee) [Malayal. 'ce.itulcal\ 
. . . The most proper English name would 
be Laterite, from JLaieriliSy the appellation 
that may be given it in science.” — liacluinart^ 
Mysore, &c., ii. 440-441. 

1860. — “Natives resident in these locali- 
ties (Galle and Colombo) are easily recognis- 
.able elsewhere by the general hue of their 
dress. This is occasioned by the prevalence 
along the western coast of laterite, or, as 
the Singhalese call it, cabook, a product of 
disintegrated gneiss, which being subjected 
to detrition communicates its hue to the 
soil.” — TeniiejU*8 Ceylon, i. 17. 

LATTEE, s. A stick ; a bludgeon, 
often made of tbe male bamboo {Den- 
drocalamus strictus)] and sometimes 
bound at short intervals with iron 
rings, forming a formidable weapon. 


The word is Hind. Idthl and latht, Mahr. 
lath^. This is from Prakrit latthl, 
for Skt. yashti, ‘a stick,* according to 
the Prakrit grammar of Vavanichi 
(ed. Cowell, ii. 32) ; see also Lassen, 
Imtitutioiies, Ling. Prakrit, 195. Juki 
Idthl, us kl hhaius, is a Hind, proverb 
{cnjns baculum ejus bubalus), equivalent 
to the “good old rule, the sim])le 
plan.” 

1830. — “The natives use a very dangerous 
weapon, which the}" have been forbidden 
by (Toveriiment to carry. 1 took one as a 
curiosity, which had been seized on a man 
in a fight in a village. It is a very heavy 
l&thi, a solid male bamboo, 5 feet 5 inches 
long, headed with iron in a most formidable 
manner. There arc fi jagged semicircular 
irons at the toj), each 2 inches in length, 
1 ill height, and it is shod with iron bands 
16 inches deep from the top.'* — Wanderings 
of a I* i I grim, i. 133. 

1878. — “After driving some 6 miles, we 
came upon about 100 men seated in rows 
on the roadside, all with latties .” — Life in 
theMofussil, 1 . 114. 

LATTEEAL, s. Hi mi. Idthlydl, or, 
more cumbrously, IdfJitwdlO, ^ u club- 
man,’ a hired ruttiaii. Sucli gentry 
were not many years ago (uitertained 
ill scores by jilauters in some jiarts of 
P>eiigal, to maintain by force Ibeir 
claims to lamls for sowing indigo on. 

1878. — “Doubtless there were hired lat- 
tials ... on both sides.” — Life in the 
Mofussil, ii. 6. 

LAW-OrriCER. This was the 
offiedal designation of a Mahommedau 
olfieer learned in the (Mahonimedan) 
law, who was for many ;vears of our 
Indian admini.stration an essential 
functionary of the judges’ Courts in tlid 
districts, as well fis of the Sudder or 
Courts of Review at the Presidency. 

It is to he rememhered that the law 
administered in Courts under the Com- 
pany’s government, from the assump- 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Baliar, 
and Orissa, was the Mahommedau 
law ; at first by the hands of native 
Cazees and Muifties, with some super- 
intendence from the higher European 
servants of the Company ; a superin- 
tendence which, while undergoing 
sundry vicissitudes of system during 
the next 30 years, developed gradually 
into a European judiciary, which again 
was set on an extended and quasi-per- 
manent footing by Lord CornwalliB’s 
Government, in Bi^ulation IX. of 1793 
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(see ADAWLT7T). The Mahoiuiuedan 
law continued, however, to be the 
professed basis of criminal juris- 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, by new Begu- 
lations, and by the recorded construc- 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
Courts, until the accomplishnieiit of 
the ^reat changes which followed the 
IVlutiny, and the assumption of tlie 
direct government of India by the 
Crown (1858). The landmarks of 
< hange were (a) the enact-ment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV. of ISbO), and 
{h) that of tlie Code of (/riminal Pro- 
cedure (Act. XXV. of 1861), followed j 
by (c) the establishment of the High 
Court (July 1, 1862), in which be- 
came merged both the Supreme Court 
with its ]>eculiar jurisdict ion, and the 
({[Uondam-Company’s) Sudder (^>url..s 
of Review and Apju^al, civil and 
criminal {Devjctnvy Adawlvt, and 
Nizamat Adawlut). 

The’ authorititive (‘\])Osition of the 
]\Iahommedan Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahonimedan Law- 
ofElcer. He sat with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, ix, in the hearing 
of criminal ctises committed by the 
magistrate for trial ; and at the end 
of the trial ho gave in his written 
record of the pi^oceedings with his 
Putwa Oi-v.) (see Pegu. JX. 1793, 
sect. 47), which was his judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the definition of the i rime, and as to 
its a}»pro])riate ])unishnient according 
to Mahonimedan Law. The Judge 
was bound attentively to consider the 
/ntwa, and if it seemed to liim to be 
Consonant with natural justice, and 
also in conformity with the Mahom- 
juedan Law, he jiassed sentence (save 
in certain excepted cases) in its terms, 
and issued his warrant to the magis- 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of deatli, in which 
case the proceedings had to be n^ferred 
to the Sudder Nizam iit for confirma- 
tion. In cases also where there was 
disagreement between the civilian 
judge and the Law-officer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1832, certain modifications were 
introduced by law (Regn, VI. of that 
year), which declared that the futvxi 
might he dispensed with either by 


referring the case for report to a piin- 
chayet ((pv.), which sat apart from 
the Court ; or by constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in number). 
The frequent adoj/tion of the latter 
alternative rendered the ai)pearance of 
the Law-officer and liis futvM much 
less universal as time went on. The 
post of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864. But it 
would appear from emiuiry that I 
have made, among friends of old stand- 
ing in the Civil Service, that for some 
years before the issue of the Penal 
(Jode and the other reforms already 
mentioned, the Moolvee (maulavi) or 
Mahommedan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of the Bengal districts, 
practically ceased tf) sit with the 
judge, even in cases where no assessors 
weiv summoned.* I cannot trace any 
legislative authority for this, nor any 
Circular of the Sudder Nizamut ; and 
it IS not easy, at this time of day, to 
obtciin much personal testimony. But 
Sir Ceorge Yule (who was Judg^of 
Rungpore and Bogra about 1855-56) 
writes tlius : 

“ The Moulvee-shij) , . . must have been 
abolished beh^re I became a judge (I think), 
which w'as 2 or II years before the Mutiny ; 
for 1 have no recollection of ever sitting 
vvith a Moufree, jind 1 had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Rungpore 
and Bogra. Assessors were substituted for 
the Monlvee in some cases, but 1 have no 
recollection of employing those either.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr, again, who was 
(^ivil and Sessions Judge of Jessore 
(1857-1860), writes : 

“I am (piite certain of my owm practice 
. . . and 1 made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenever the law required me to 
have such functionaries. I determined 
never to sit with a Maulavi ^ as, even before 
the Penal Code was passed, and came into 
operation, 1 w'ished to get rid of futwas and 
differences of opinion. ” 

The office of Law-olficer was formally 
abolished by Act XL of 1864. 

In respect of civil litigation, it had 
been especially laid down {Rean, of 
April 11, 1780, (pioted below) t^t in 
suits regarding successions, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages 

* Rej;. I. of 1810 Imd empowered the £.KecutiVe 
Goveniraer.t, by an official communication ftom 
its Secretary in the Judicial Department, to di«- 
pen.se with the attendance and futwa of the Law 
officers of the courts of circuit, when it s^med 
advisable. But in such case the judge of the court 
passed no sentence, but referred the proceedings 
with an opinion to the Nimmut AdoAolvJt* 
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and institutions, the Mahoiuinedan laws 
with respect to Mahoinmedaus, and the 
Hindu laws with respect to Hindiis, 
were to be considered as the general 
rules by which the judges were to form 
their decisions. In the res])ective cases, 
it wjis laid down, the MahommeAan ayid 
Hindu law-ofGicers of the court were 
to attend and ex])ound the law. 

In this note I have dealt only with 
the Mahoinniedan law - otlicer, whose 
presence and co-operation was so long 
(it has been seen) essential in a criminal 
trial. In civil cases he did not sit with 
the judge (at least in memory of man 
now living), but the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahommedan Law. The 
Hindn law-officer (Pundit) is found in 
the legislation i>f 1793, and is distinctly 
traceable in the Regulations down at 
least to 1821. in fact he is named in 
the Act XI. of 18G4 (see ([Uot-Jition 
under CAZEE) abolishing Law-officers. 
But in many of the districts it would 
seem that lie had very long before 1800 
practically ceased to exist, under what 
circumstances exactly I have failed to 
discover. He had nothing to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably not 
frecuient enough to justify his main- 
tenance in every district. A Ptmdit 
continued to be attached to the Budder 
Dewanny, and to him questions were 
referred by the District (yourts when 
requisite. Neither Rtoidit nor Moolvce 
is attached to the High (burl, but 
native judges sit on its Bench. It 
need only be added that under Regu- 
lation HI. of 1821, a magistrate was 
authorized to refer for trial to the 
Law’-ofticer of his district a variety 
of complaints and charges of atiivial 
character. The designation of the Law-- 
officer was Maulavi. (See ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE, FtTTWA, MOOLVEE, MUFTY.) 

1780.— '“That in all suits regarding in- 
heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to Mahonmiedans, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to 
Gentoos, shall bo invariably adhered to. 
On all such occasions the Molavies or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law ; and they shall sign the rejwrt and 
assist in passing the decree .” — Regulallon 
passed by the 0,-0, and Council^ April 11, 
1780. 

1793.-“ 11. The Law Officers of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Apf>eal, 


the courts of circuit, and the zillah and city 
courts . . . shall not be removed but for 
incapacity or misconduct. . . .” — Reg, Xll„ 
of 1793. 

In §§ iv., V., vi. Gauzy and Hufty are 
substituted ,for Law-Officer, but referring to" 
the same persons. 

1799.— “IV. Tf the futwa of the law 
officers of the Nizamut Adawlut declare 
any person convicted (3f wilful murder not 
liable to suffer death under the Mahomedan 
law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
JS’kamut Adiwlnt shall notwithstanding; 
sentence the prisoner to siift’or death. ...” 
—Reg, V/ri, of 1799. 

LAXIMANA, LAQUESIMENA, 

&(*., s. Malay Lahsemana^ from Skt.. 
hlcAimana^ ‘having fortunate tokens' 
(w’hicli w'as the naim* of a mythical 
hero, brother of Rdmu). This w-as the 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
forces. 

1511. — “1’hereused to be in Malaca live 
principal dignities . . , the third i.s Lassa- 
mane ; this is Admiral of the Sea. . . 
AllxKpm'gve^ by linxh, iii. 87. 

e. 1539. — “ 'I'hc King accordingly .set forth 
a Fleet of twt) hundred Sails. . . . And of 
this Navy he made General the great Laque 
Xemeua, his Admiral, of whose Valor the 
History of the hidlofu liath spokt-n in divers 
places.” — in (/ogaHj p. 38. 

1553. — “Laesamana was haras.sed by the 
King to engage Dom Garcia ; but his reply 
was: N//V, agfdnsf the J\)rfugufS>' and then' 
htgh-aidt’il It is ittipossih/f to vngttge. 

v',tk low-cut lancharas hlx otn's. Leace me 
{to w't)for I k non' this people mell^ seeing how 
much blood then hare cost me ; good Jortnne 
is now with thee, and J am about to avenge 
you on them. And so he did.” — JiatTos, 111. 

Viii, 7. 

[1615. - “ On the morrow 1 went to take my 
leave of Laxaman, to whom all strangers* 
busine.s.sare resigned.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 6.‘j 

LEAGrUEB, s. The follow-ing -use 
of this word is now ciuite obsolete, we 
hclievc, in English ; hut it illustrates 
the now' familiar German n.se of Layer- 
Bier, i.e. ‘Ijeer for laying down, for 
keeping' (primarily in cask). The 
word in this sense is neither iu 
Minshew' (1627), nor in Bay ley (1730), 

1747. — “That the Storekeeper do pro* 
vide Leaguers of good (yolumbo or Batavia 
arrack.” — Ft. *S7. JJavid Consn., May 6 (MS, 
Record in India Office). 

1782*. — “Will bo sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Bondfield, at 'his Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutcherry . , . Square 
and Globe Lan thorns, a quantity of Country 
Rum in Leaders, a Slave Girl, and a variety 
of other articles .” — India Gazette, Nov. 23. 
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LEOQUE, s. We do not know w^liat 
the word used by the Abb6 Kaynal in 
the following extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for Uist^ a Dutch 
weight. 

1770. — “They (Dutch at the Cape) receive 
a still smaller profit from 60 lecques of red 
wine, and 80 or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. The lecque 
weighs about 1,200 pounds.” — IKiyntU^ E.T. 
1777, i. 231. 

LEE, s. Chin. ll. The ordinary 
(yhinese itinerary measure. Boc^ks of 
the Jesuit Missionaries generally in- 
terpret the modern U as of a league, 
which gives about 3 li to the mile ; 
more exactly, according to Mr. Giles, 
27J /e = 10 miles; but it evidently 
varies a good deal in different. ]>artH 
of China, and has also varied in tin* 
course of ages. Thus in the 8tli cen- 
tury, data (juoted by M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, from Bcre Gaubil, show that 
the U was litile more than 1 of 
an English mile. And from sev(‘ral 
concurrent stat.emenhs we may also 
conchule that the ll is generalised so 
that a certain number of /7, generally 
100, stand for a day’s march. [Arch- 
d(‘aeon Gray ii. 101) gives 10 

li as the equivalent of 3i English 
miles ; Gen. Cunningham {Arch. Iicp. 
i. 305) asserts that Hwen Thsjing con- 
verts the Indian yojanas into Chinese 
ll at the rate of 40 ll per yoja)ia, or of 
10 /Z ])er /co.s.] 

1585. — “ By the .said hooke it is found that 
the Chinos hauo amongst them hut only 
throe kind of measures ; the which in their 
langutige arc called lii, pn, and Icham^ 
w'hich is as much us to say, or in effect, as 
a furlong, league, or iorncy : the measure, 
• which is called 7//, hath .sc; much space as a 
man’s voice on a plaine ground o may bee 
hearde in a quiet day, halowing or whoping 
with all the force and strength ho may ; 
and ten of these liis maketh a pu^ which 
is a great Sjjanish league ; and ten pus 
maketh a daye’s iourney, which is called 
icham^ which maketh 12 (W) long leagues.” 
— Mendoza^ i. 21. 

1861.—* ‘In this part of the country a 
day’s march, whatever its actual distiincc, 
is called 100 li ; and the li may therefore 
he taken as a measure of time rather than 
of distance.” — Col. Sarel^ in J.R. Oeoij. Soc. 
xxxii. 11. 

1878.— >“D’aprb.s los clauses du contrat le 
voyage d’une longueur to tale de 1,800 lie, 
ou 180 lieue8,^devait s’effectuer en 18 jours.” 
— L. Roussel, ii Travers la Chine, 337. 

LEECHEE, LYCHEE, s. Chin, 
and in S. China (its native region) 


lai-chi; the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephelium litchi, Cambessedes 
(N. 0. Sapindaceae), a tree which has 
been for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with siuicess. The dried 
fruit, usually ticketed as lychee^ is now 
common in London shops. 

c. 1540. — “. . . outra verdura muito mais 
frcsca, e do molhor cheiro, (pie esta, a que 
os naturaes da terra chamao lochias. ...” 
— Pinto, eh. Ixviii. 

1563. — “/f. Of the things of China you 
have not said a word ; though there they 
have many fruits highly praised, such as 
are lalichias {lallritis) and other excellent 
fruits. 

“ O. f did not speak of the things of 
China, because China is a region of which 
there is so much to tell that it never comes 
to an end. . . — f/amu, f. 1,57. 

1,585. — “Also they have a kinde of 
plummcs that they cloo call lochias, that 
are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
onto a great number of them.” — Parke's 
Mendoza, i. 14. 

1598. — “There is a kind of fruit called 
Lochyas, which are like Plums, but of 
another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof 1 have eaten.” — Lin- 
schoten, 38 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 131]. 

1631. — “Adfertur ad nos pneteroa fructus 
(jiiidam Laiwes (read Laicos) vocatus, (pii 
raceiuatim, ut uvaj, crescit.” — Jac, Hontii, 
Dial vi. p. 11. 

1681.— “ Latsea, or Chinese Chestnuts.” 
— Valentijn, iv. (C’hina) 12. 

1750-52. — “ Leicki is a species of trees 
w’hich they seem to reckon e<iual to the 
sweet orange trees. ... It seems hardly 
credible that the country about Canton (in 
w'hich place only the fruit grows) annually 
makes 100,000 tel of dried leickis.” — Of of 
Tnreen, 302-3. 

1824. — “Of the fruits w^hich this season 
offers, the finest are leeches (.v(V) and man- 
goes ; the first is really very fine, being a 
sort of plum, with the flavour of a Frori- 
tignac grape.” — lleher, i. 60. 

c. 1858.— 

“ Et tandis quo ton pied, sorti de la ba- 
bouclic, , 

l^endait, rose, au bord du manchy (see 

, MUNCHEEL) 

A I’ombre des bois noirs touffus, et du 

Letchi, 

Aux fruits nioins pourpres que ta bouche.” 

Leconte de Lisle. 

1878. —“. . . and the lichi hiding under 
a shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.”— PA, 
Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

1879. — “ . . . Here are a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits for you. . . if. Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

LEMON, s. Citrus medica^ var. 
Limonum, Hooker. This is of course 
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not an Anglo-Indian word. But it lias 
come into European languages through 
the Ar. leimun^ and is, according to 
Helm, of Indian origin. In Hind, we 
have both limil and nimhh^ which last, 
at legist, seems to he an indigenous form. 
The Skt. dictionaries give nimhukn. 
In England we gel tlie ^vord through 
the Romance languages, Fr. limon-^ It. 
limone^ 8]>. limon^ &c., perha]>s both 
from the Crusjxdes and from the JMoors • 
of Spain. [Mr. Skeat writes; “The I 
Malay form is ‘a lime, lemon, 

or orange.’ The l^u't. limdo niay 
2 ) 0 ssibly come from tliis Malay form. 

I feel .sure that limau, which in some 
dialects is Umar, is an indigenous word 
which was traiLsferred to Kurope.”] 
(See LIME.) 

c. 1200. —‘‘Sunt praeterca aliac arbores 
fnictus acidos, pontici videlicet saporis, ex 
so procreantes, (pios appellant limones.” — 
Jacohi df Vitriaco, Ilist. Jheroxofi/m, cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bonijaj's. 

c. 1328. — “I will only say this much, that 
this India, as regards fruit and other things, 
is entirely different from Christendom ; ! 
except, indeed, that there he lemons in 
.some place.s, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be* other lemons sour like ours.” — Fnar 
Jo7'dani/s, 15. 

1331. — “Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preciosis. Quae aqua multum 
est yrudinibus et sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapides non aecipit rex, sed pro animi\ su^k, 
.semel vel bis in anno snb aquas ipsos paii- 
peres ire permit tit. . . . Et ut ip.si pauperes 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 
quemdara fructum quoin bene pistunt, et 
illo bene se ungunt. . . . Et cum sic sint , 
uncti yrudines et sanguisugic illos otfendere 
non valent.” — Er. Odin'ic, in Cathaif, &c., 
App., p. xxi. 

c. 1.333. — “The fruit of the mango-tree 
{al-anha) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 
powder it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the lermm 
(a^-leimfLn) in our country .” — Ihh Batuta, 
iii. 126. 

LEMON-GRASS, s. A?idropogon 
citratus, D.C., a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore, yielding an 
oil much used in perfumery, under 
the name of Lemon-Grass Oil^ Oil of 
Verbena, or Indian Melissa Oil. Royle 
{Hind. Medicine, 82) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant gra&s, 
Andropogon schoenanthus, L., according 
to him the <rx,divos of IMoscorides. 
This last, which grows wild in various 
parts of India, yields Busa Oil, alias 
0. of Ginger-grass or of Geranium, which | 


is exported from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively 
used in the adulteration of “Otto of 
Roses,” 

LEOPARD, s. We insert this in 
order to remark that tliere has been 
a great deal of controversy among 
Indian sjiortsmen, and also among 
naturalists, as to whether there are or 
are not two species of this Oat, dis- 
tinguished by those who maintain the 
atlirmative, as ])auther (F. pardus) and 
leo])ar(l (Felia leopard as), the latter 
being the smaller, thciigh by some 
these names are revorsinl. Even tho.se 
who su])|Kn‘t this distincthm of species 
a]>])(‘ar to admit that, the markings, 
lia))its, and general a])pearance (excejit 
si/.e) of the two animals are almo.st 
identical. Jerdoii describes the two 
vari(‘ties, but (with Blyth) classes both 
a.s one .s])ecies {Felis pardas). [Mr. 
Blanford takes the .same view ; “ I 
cannot help siis] dieting tliat. the 
dillereiice is very often due to agt‘. . . . 

1 have for years endeavoured to di.s- 
tinguish the two form«, but without 
success.” {Mammalia <f India, G8 seg.)] 

LEWCHEW, LIU KIU, LOO- 
CHOO, cS^c., n.p. The name of a 
grou]) of islands to the south of Ja])au, 
a name much more familiar than in 
later years during the IGtli century, 
when their ])eo])le hahitually navigated 
the China seas, and visited the jiorts 
of the Arehi])elago. In the earliest 
notices they are ])erha]>s mixt up with 
the Jajianese. [Mr. Chamberlain writes 
the name Lnvhu, and say.s that it is 
pronounced Dtlvlul by the natives and 
Ryilkyd by the Japane.se {Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces the name in the “Gold flowered 
loes” which appear in a Madras list 
of 1684, and wliich he supposes to he 
“a name invented for the occasion to 
de.scrihe .some silk stuff brought from 
the Liu Kill islands.” {Diary Ft. 

Geo. 1st ser. iii. 174).] 

1.516. — “Opposite this country of China 
there are many islands in the sea, and 
beyond them at 175 leagues to the east 
there is one very large, which they say is 
the mainland, from whence there come in 
each year to Malaca 3 or 4 ships like those 
of the Chinese, of white people whom they 
describe as great and wealthy merchants, 
. . . These islands are called LequeoB, the 
people of Malaca say they are better men, 
and greater and wealthier merchants, and 
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better dressed and adorned, and piore 
honourable than the Chinese.” — liarhosa. 

m, 

1540. — “And they, dernandin^y of him 
whence lie came, and what ho would have, 
ho answered them that he was of the 
Kingdom of SUtm [of the settlement of the 
""J'anauearim foreigners, and that he came 
from Venijiga] and as a merchant was going 
tt) trafliqne in the Isle of Lequios.” — Pinto 
•(orig. caj). X. xli), in Coyauy 40. 

1.5,53. — “Fernao Peres . . . whiKt he re- 
mained at that island t)f Jleniaga, saw there 
certain junks of the j»eople called Lequios, 
of whom ho had already got a good deal 
of information at Malaea, as that they 
inhabited certain i'^lands adjoining that 
co.ast of China ; and he (disorved that the 
most part of the mcrchandizio that they 
brought was a great (piantity of gold . . . 
ami they a})pcared to hun a better tli'^poseil 
})Co})le than the (’hinese. . . /j/o / os*, ] 1 1 . 
ii. 8. See also 1 1. vi, 0. 

1.5.50. “(In this year) “a Portugal arrived 
at uVtthtcd, named 75ro i!otnK d' Altiinfdd, 
servant to the Crand Master of Sniftaijo^ 
with a rich Present, nnd letters from the 
Nantofjttnn, Prince of the Island ot Tam.i:- 
‘oaau, directed to King John the third . . . 
to have live hundred granted to 

him, to the end that vith them, and hi.s 
own Forces, he might coiKjucr the Kland of 
LeqtXiO, for vhich he would remain tributary 
to him at r>000 Kintals of ('(‘pjier .and lOOb 
of Lattin, yearly. . . — Pinto^ in (hn/dn, 

p. 188. 

1615. — “The King of Mashona ((ju. 
Slai^Jund ?) . . . who is King of the wester- 
most islamis of dajian . . . has coinpiered 
the Leques Islands, which not long since 
were under the Coveiuiinent {)f China.” — 
^nn.Jninj, i 447. 

,, “The King of tShashma ... a 
man of greate power, and h.ath conquered 
the i.slandes called the Leques, which not 
long since were under the government 
of China. Leque Crande yeeldeth greate 
store of amber greeee of the best .sorto, 
•and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 (.vur) jks. of 
coarse cloth, as dutties and .such like, per 
annum.” — Letter of CoppindaU, in 

ii. 272. 

[ ,, “They being iiut from Liquea. 

. . r-lbid. i. 1 .] 

LIAMPO, ii.p. This is the name 
which the older writers, especially 
Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
which we now call Nimj-Po. It is a 
form of corruption which appears in 
other cases of names iiseci by the 
Portuguese, or of those who learned 
from tliem. Thus Nanking is similarly 
called Lanchin in the publications of 
the same age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza as Olarn, 

1540, — “Sailing in this manner we arrived 
six dayes after at the Ports of Liampoo, 


which are two Igland.s one ju.st against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the Portugafs 
used their commerce ; There they had 
built above a thousand houses, that were 
governed by Sheriffs, Auditors, Comsuls, 
Judges, and 6 or 7 other kindo of Officers 
[cow gavernanga de Vereadores, & Ouvidor, 
& Alcaides, »{’ ontras seis on seie Var<is de 
Jifsii^a tf> OJfickies de Repahlmt\ where the 
Notaries underneath the publicjuo Acts 
which they made, wrote thus, /, snek a one, 
pnhlique NotaHe of this Town of Liampoo 
for the King onr Soveraign Lord. And this 
they did with as much confidence and 
ussuruiice as if this Place had been scituated 
between Soidarem and L/shoti ; .so that there 
w'cre houses there w^hich cost three or four 
thousand Duckats the building, but both 
they and all the rest wore afterwards de- 
molished for our sins by the Chineses, . , 

— pinto (orig. caj). Ixvi.), in Cog(m^ j). 82. 

What ( -ogan renders ‘ l*ort.H of LiampOO ’ 
is portdSy i.e. t Mates. And the expression is 
remarkable as prc.serving a very old tradi- 
tion of Kji.stern mivigatioii ; the oldest docu- 
ment r(‘garding Ar.tb tnulc to (!hina (the 
Jo/dffOn, tr. by Keinaud) .says that the ships 
after eros.sing the Sea of t<anji ‘ pass the 
(•((fes of Oh Old. These Gates are in fact 
mountains wa.shed by the .sea ; between 
these mountains is an opening, through 
which the ships pass ' (p. 19). This phrase 
was perhaps a translation of a term usec||by 
the Chinese themsolvc.s — see under BOCCA 
TIGRIS. 

1.5,53. — “The eighth (division of the coasts 
of the Tndic.s) terminates in a notable capo, 
the most easterly point of the whole con- 
tinent .so far as wc know at present, and 
which .stiinds about midway in the whole 
cimst of that great country China. This 
our people call Cabo de Liampo, after an 
illustrious city which lies in the bond of 
the cape. It is called by the uative.s NimpO- 
whicli our countrymen have c(.)rriipted into 
Liampo.” — Rarros, i. ix. 1. 

1696. — “’rho.se Junks commonly touch at 
Lympo, from whence they bring Petrey 
(ree/ongsy and other Silks.” — Rongeary in 
Dafri/mjJe, i. 87. 

1701.“ “"Hie Mandarine of Ju.stice arrived 
late last night from Limpo.'' --EragntenUtrg 
AfS. Records of (Vi ind y (at Chusan ? ), 

in India Office, Oct. 24. 

1727. — “The Province of Chcr/uianiy whose 
chief city i.s Limpoa, by some called Nimpoa, 
and by others Ninqpoo," — A. Hamiltony ii. 
283 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 282]. 

1770. — “To these articles of importation 
may be added those brought every year, 
by a doKcii Chinese Junks, from Emoy, 
Limpo, and Canton.” — Raymiy tr. 177/, 
i. 249. 


LIKIN, LEKIN, s. We borrow 
from Mr. Giles: “An arbitrary tax, 
originally of one cash per tael on all 
kinds of "produce, imposed with a view 
of making up the deficiency in the 
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land-tax of China caused by the 
T’aiping and Nienfei troubles. It was 
to be set aside for military purposes 
only — hence its common name of 
‘war tax’, . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Foreign con- 
cessions at the various Treaty* Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekiii (Gloss, 
of Reference^ s.v.). The same authority 
explains the term as “ li (le, i.e. a cash 
or xiiW of a tael)-moiiey,” because of 
the original rate of levy. The likin 
is professedly not an imperial customs- 
duty, but a provincial tax levied by 
the governors of the provinces, and at 
their discretion as to amount ; hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time changeable. This has been a 
chief difficulty in carrying out the 
Chefoo Agreement, which as yet has 
never been authoritatively interpreted 
or finally ratified by Englaiia. [ft 
was ratified in 1886. For the con- 
ditions of the Agreement see Bally 
Things ChinesCy 3rd ed. 629 seqg.'] We 
quote the article of the Agreement 
which deals with opium, which has 
involved the chief difficulties, as leav- 
ingf not only the amount to l^e paid, 
but the line at which this is to be paid, 
undefined. 

1876.— “Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wade will move his Oovernment 
to sanction an arrangement different from 
that affecting other imports. British 
merchants, when opium is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken 
cognizance of by the Customs, and de- 
posited in Bond . . . until such time as 
tliere is a sale for it. The importer wrill 
then pay the tariff duty upon it, and the 
purchasers the likin : in order to the j>re- 
vention of the evasion of the duty. The 
amount of likin to be collected will be 
decided by the different Provincial Govern- 
ments, according to the circumstances of 
4ach.” — Agret^nunt ofChfoo. 

1878. — “La Chine est parsem^e d’uno 
infinite de petits bureaux d’oetroi ^cholonnds 
le long des voies commerciales ; les Chinois 
les nomment Li-kin. C’est la source la 
plus sure, et Ja plus productive des revenus.” 
— Rmimt, A Travers la Ckme, 221. 

LILAC, s. This plant-name is 
eventually to be identified with anil 
(q.v.), and with the Skt. nlkiy ‘of a 
dark colour (especially dark blue or 
black) ’ ; a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancients 
in Asia, as has been alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to the body of 
the colour-blind (like the writer of 
this article). The Indian word takes, 


in the sense of indigo, in Persian tho 
form lllang ; in Ar. this, modified into 
lilah and lUdky is applied to the lilac 
(Syringa spp.). Marcel Devic says the 
Ar. aoj. tuak has the modified sense 
‘ ble iiatr e.’ See a remark under 
BUCKYNE. We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning’ 
gives this familiar and beautiful tree 
the name among the uneducated of 
‘ lily-oak.' 

LIME, s. The fruit of the small 
Citrus medicay var. aciduy Hooker, is 
that generally called lime in India, 
approaching as it does very nearly to 
the fruit of the West India Lime." It 
is often not much bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and one well-known 
miniature Juno of this kind is called 
by the natives from its thin skin 
kdfjhazl nlmhfly or ‘paper lime.* This 
seems to bear much the siime relation 
to the lemon that the miniature thin- 
skinned orange, wliieli in London 
shops is called TangenyiCy bears to the 
“China orange.” But lime is also 
used with the cliaracierising adjective 
for the Citrus medicAiy var. Limettay 
Hooker, or Sweet Lime, an insi])id 
fruit. 

The word no doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Port, limciy which is from tlie 
Ar. lima; Fr. b’mr, Pers. llmUy liminh 
(see LEMON). But probably it came 
into Phiglish from tlie Portuguese in 
India. It is not in Minsheu (2nd ed. 
1727). 

1404. — “And in this land of Guilan smnv 
never falls, so hot is it ; and it produces 
abundance of citrons and limes and oranges 
{ctdras e limas e naranjas).^' — ( ^lavljoy § Ixxx vi. ’ 

c. 1526. — “Another is the lime (Iwtii), 
which is very plentiful. Its size is about 
that of a hen’s egg, which it resembles in, 
shape. If one who is poisoned boils and 
eats its fibres, the injury done by the poi.son 
is averted.” — Baber y 328. 

1563. —“It is a fact that there are some 
Portuguese so pig-headed that they w’ould 
rather die than acknowledge that we have 
here any finiit equal to that of Portugal ; 
but there are many fruits here that bear 
the bell, as for instance all the fructas de 
espinho. For the lemons of those parts are so 
big that they look like citrons, besides being 
very tender and full of flavour, especially 
thtose of Bagaim; whilst the citrons them- 
selves are much bettor and more tender 
than those of Portugal) ; and the limes 
Iwom) vastly better. . . (7arcwi, f. 133. 

c, 1630.— “The He inricht us writh many 
good things ; Buffolls, Goats, Turtle, Hens,. 
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huge Batts . . . also with Oranges, Lemons, 
Lymes. . . — Sir T, Herberty 28. 

1673. — “Here Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, Pomegranates, Genetins. . . — 

Eryet'f 110. (“Jenneting ” from Fr. genHin^ 
[or, according to Prof. Skeat, ior jeamneton^ 
a dimin. from Fr. pomme de S. Jmv.] 

1690. — “The Island (.Johanna) abounds 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepper, Yams, 
Plantens, Bonanoes, Pobitoes, Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pine-af)i>]es, &c. . . 
Ovington^ 109. 

LINGAIT, LINGAYET, LIN- 
GUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA- 
BHARI, s. Main*. Can. 

Limjdyata^ a nioniber of a 8ivaite 
sect ill W. and S. India, wliose members 
wear the lihga (see LINGAM) in a 
small gold or silver box .sus])endcd 
round the neck. The sect was founded 
in the 12th centurv by Basiiva. They 
are also called Jangama^ov Vlra Saira^ 
and have various subdivisions. [See 
Ni'Uon^ Madura^ j)t. iii. 48 seg . ; Munier 
Willitm.% Brahmanim^ 88.] 

1673.--“ At IBddij in this Kingdom are a 
caste called Lingfuits, whtt are buried up- 
right.” Fryer, ir»3. This is still their 
I)ractice. 

lAngua is given as the name or title 
of the King of (\)luml>um (see QUILON) 
in the 14th century, by Friar Jordanus 
(p. 41), whic-h might have been taken 
to denote that he belonged to this 
sect ; but this seems never to have 
had followers in Malabar. 

LINGAM, fi. ^Jhis is taken from 
the S. Indian form of the word, which 
in N. India is Skt. and Hind, lihgn, ‘a 
tok(‘n, ^badge,’ &c., thence the sym- 
,bol of Siva which is so extensively an 
object of worslijp among the Hindus, 
in the form of a cylinder of stone. 
The great idol of Somnath, destroyed 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, and the object 
of so much romantic narrative, was 
a colossal symbol of this kind. In the 
<piotation of 1838 below, the word is 
used simply for a badge of caste, 
which is certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, but is probably a mistake as 
-attributed in that sense to modern 
vernacular use. The man may have 
been a lingait (q.v.), so that his badge 
was actually a figure of the lingam. 
But this clever auwioress often gets out 
-of her depth, 

1311. — “The stone idols called Ung 
Mah^eo, which had been a long time 
established at that place , . . these, up to 


this time, the kick of the horse of Islam 
had not attempted to break. . . . Deo 
Narain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
so high, that at one leap they reached the 
foot of Lanka, and in that affright the lings 
themselves would have fled, had they had 
any legs to stand on.”— Amir Khfm'd, in 
Elliot, iv. 91. 

1616. — “ . . . above this there is elevated 
the figure of an idol, which in <lecency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Linga, and which they wor- 
ship with many superstitions ; and indeed 
they regard it to such a degree that the 
heathen of Canara carry well-wrought images 
I of the kind round their necks. This abomin- 
able custom was abolished by a certain 
(-anara King, a man of reason and righteous- 
I nc.ss.” Doc. Vll. iii. 11. 

1726.—“ There arc also some of them who 
1 wear a cerUiin stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. . . .” — Vafeuiiju, Choro. 74. 

1781.— “ Those Pagodas have each a .small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
\\ith a lamp hanging over the Lingham.” — 
IltHlgn, 94. 

1799. — “T had often remarked near the 
banks of the rivulet a number of little altars, 
with a linga of Mahadeva upon them. It 
seems they are placed over the ashes of 
Hindus who have been burnt near the spot.” 
— (Johhroolce, in Life, p. 152. 

1809.— “ Without was an immense lingam 
of black stone.” — IaI. Vahntia, i. 371. 

1814. — “. . , two rcspecUiblo Brabmuns, 
a man and his wife, of the secular, order ; 
who, having no children, had made several 
religious pilgrimages, performed the accus- 
tomed ceremonies to the linga, and consulted 
the divines.” — Forbes, Or. Mein, ii. 364 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 4 ; in ii. 164, lingam]. 

1838. — “ Tn addition to the preaching, 
Mr. (t. got hold of a man’s Lingum, or 
badge of caste, and took it away .” — Letters 
from Madras, 156. 

1843.— “The homage was paid to Lin- 
gamism. The insult was offered to Ma- 
hometanism. Lingamism is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernfeiouf 
form.” — MoA'anlay, Sperrh on Hates of Som- 
naath. 

LINGUIST, S. All old word for au 
inter])reter, formerly much used in the 
East. It long survived in China, and 
is there perhaps not yet obsolete. Prob- 
ably adopted from the Port, lingua^ 
used for an interpreter. 

1554.— “To a llingua of the factory (at 
Goa) 2 pardaos monthly, . . — S, BoUllio, 

Tomlio, 63. 

„ “To the linguoa of this kingdom 
(Ormuz) a Portuguese ... To the Im^oa 
of the custom-house, a bramen.” — Ibid, 104. 

[1612. Did Captain Saris' Linguist 
attend ? ” — Danvers, Letters, i. 68.] 
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1700. — ** 1 earned the Linguist into a 
Merchant’s House that was my Acquaint- 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
removing that Remora^ that stop’d the Man 
of War from entring into the Harbour.” — 
A, Hamilton^ hi. 254 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1711. — Linguists require not too much 
haste, having always five or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Herring.” 
— Lockyer, 102. 

1760. — “ I am sorry to think your Honour 
should have reason to think, that 1 have 
been anyway concerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the Negmis^ in the | 
month of October 1769 ; but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Linguister for the 
King*s Officer who commanded the Party.” 
— Letter to the Gov. of Fort St. George, 
from Antonio the Linguist^ in Dairy mplcy i. 
396. 

1760-1810. — “If the ten should presume 
to enter villages, public places, or bazaars, 
punishment will be inflicted on the linguist 
who accompanies them.” — Regulations at 
Canton^ from The Fankioae at Canton^ p. 29. 

1882. — “ As up to treaty days, neither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenever either of these 
officers made a communication to the Hoppo, 
it had to be done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the dispatch was taken by 
a Linguist.” — The Fanhoae at Canton, p. 50. 

LIP-LAP, s. A vulgar and dis- 
paraging nickname given in the Dutch 
Indies to Eurasians, and correspond- 
ing to Anglo-Indian chee-cliee (q.v.). 
The proper meaning of seems 

to he the uncoagulated pul]) of the 
coco-nut (see Runfiphius^ hk. i. ch. 1). 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is not 
in the diets., but Klinkert give.s Jav. 
Iap4apy ‘ a dish-clout.^] 

1768-71. — “Children born in the Indies 
are nicknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.” — Stavorinus, E.T. i. 315. 

LISHTEE, LISTER s. Hind. 
lisht% English word, ‘ a list,^ 

LONG-CLOTH, s. The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton shirtings, 
or Lancashire calico ; but first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kina ex- 
ported to England, probably because 
it was made of length unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it may have been a corruption or mis- 
apprehension of lungi (see LOONGHEE). 
[This latter view is accepted without 


question by Sir G. Bird wood (icep. on 
Old Rec., 224), who dates its introduc- 
tion to Europe about 1675.] 

1670. — “We have continued to supply 
you . . . in reguard the Dutch do so fully 
fall in with the Calicoe trade that they had 
the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth.” — 
Letter from Court of F.l.C. to Madras,. Nov. 
9th. In JVotes and Exts., No. i. p. 2. 

[1682. — “ . . . for Long cloth brown 
English 72; Coveds long & 2|: broad No. 1. 

. . .” — Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Oeo. 1st ser. 
i. 40.] 

1727. — “ Saderass, or Saderass Patam, a 
small Factory belonging to the Dutch, to 
buy up long cloth.”— -4. Hamilton, i. 358 ; 
[ed. 1744]. 

178.5.— “The trade of Fort St. David ’.s 
consi.sts in long cloths of different colours.” 
— Cifrraccioli’s Life of Clicf, i. 5. 

1865. — “ Long-cloth, as it is termed, is thd 
material principally worn in the Tropics.” — 
Waring, Tropical Resident, p. 111. 

1880. — “A Chinaman is probably the la.st 
man in the world to be taken in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth. ” — Pall 
Mall Rialget, Jan. 9, p. 9. 

LONG-DEAWEBS, s. This is aii 
old-fashioued ecpii valent for pyjamas* 
(((.V.). Of late it is confined to the 
Madras Presidt'iu'v, and to outfitters* 
lists. \_Mosfiaito dr(twers were ]>r()hah]y 
like these.] 

[1623.-—“ They wear a pair of long 
Drawers of the same Cloth, which cover not 
only their Thighs, but legs also to the Feet.” 
—P. della Vade, Hak. Soc. i. 43.] 

1711. — “ The ))etter sort wear long 
Drawers, and a piece of Silk, or wrought 
Callico, thrown loo.se over the Shoulders.” — 
Lockyer, 57. 

1774. — . . gave each private man 
frock and long drawers of chintz.” — Forn st, 
r. to N. Cuinea, 100. 

1780. — “ Leroy, one of the French hussars, 
who had saved me from being cut down by 
Hyder’.s horse, gave me some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-drawers, which I had great 
want of.” — Hon. John Lindsay in Lives of 
the Lindsays, iv. 266. 

1789. — “It is true that they (the Syes)- 
wear only a short blue jacket, and lilue 
long draws.” — Note by Translator of Seir 
MiUivriherin, i. 87. 

1810. — “For wear on board ship, panta- 
loons . . . together with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under- 
them.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 9. 

p.853. — “The Doctor, his gaunt figure very 
scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito drawers .”— Old Forest 
Ranger, 3rd ed. 108.] 

(See PYJAlBifAS, MOGUL BBEECHES,. 
SBULWAUES, SIBDEARS.) 
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LONG-SHOBE WIND, s. A term 
used in Madras to designate the damp, 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837. — “This longshore wind is very 
disagreeable — a sort of sham sea-breeze 
blowing from the south ; whereas the real 
sea-breeze blows from the east; it is a 
regular cheat upon the new-comers, feeling 
damp and fresh as if it were going to cool 
one.** — Letters from MadraSy 73. 

[1879. — “Strong winds from the south 
known as Alongshore winds, prevail especi- 
ally near the coast.” — i^tmrty Tiimerelhjy 8.] 

LONTAB, s. Tlic palm leaves used 
in the Archipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on are called leaves. 

^Filet (No. 5179, ]). 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two ]»alins, viz. 
Borassus Jlabdliformis (see PALMYRA, 
BRAB), ami Lividona t undifolia. [See 
CADJAN.] [Mr. Skeat notes that 
Kliiikert gives — “ Lontar^ metathesis 
of rondal^ leaf of the tal tree, a fan- 
palm whose leaves were once used for 
writing on, horamisfahelliformisf Bon 
is thus ])robably equivalent to the 
Malay daun^ or in some dialects do7ij 
‘leaf.’ The tree itself is called pliuv 
(fpohun) far in the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, tar and tal being only vari- 
ants of the sjime word. Scott, Malayan 
Words in Enfflidi, ]>. 121, gives: 

Lontar, a palm, dial, form of da an 
tal (tal, Hind.).” (See TODDY.] 

LOOCHEB, s. This is often u.sed 
in Anglo-lnd. colloquial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind, luchcha, having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with lutiya (see 
under LOOTY). [A rogue in Fandarang 
Hari (ed. 1873, ii. 1G8) is Loorhajee, 
The place at Matheran originally 
called Louisa Point” has become 
“ Loocha Point ! ”] 

[1829.—“. . . nothing-to-do lootchas of 
every sect in Camp. . , .” — Or. JSiwrt. Mag. 
ed, 1873, i. 121.] 

LOONGHEE, s. Hind, hmgl, per- 
haps originally Pers. lung and lumjgi ; 
[but Platts connects it with lingai]. A 
scarf or web of cloth to wrap round 
the body, whether applied as what the 
French oaXlpagm, i.e. a cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hips 
And tucked in at the upper edge, which 


is the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it ; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween the legs like a dhoty (q.v.), 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also by Mahommedans in 
India. The Qanoon-e-Islam further 
distinguishes between the lunggl and 
dhoti that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn as described, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn by Hindus alone. This explana- 
tion must belong to S. India. The 
lungi is really meant to be worn 
round the waist, and is very generally of 
a checked ]iattern, but it is often used 
as a paggri (see PUGGRY), more es- 
pecially that knowui as the Kohat 
lungi” (Cookson, Mon. on Punjab Silk, 
4). For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the garment, see Forbes 
Watson, Textile Manufactures and 
Costumes, ]d. iii. iv.] 

1653. — “Longui est vne petite pibco do 
linge, dont les Indiens se servent a cacher 
les parties naturelles.” — J)e la Boulhn/ede~ 
(touzy ,529. But in the edition of 1657 it is 
given: “Longui est vn morcean de lingo 
dont Ton so sort an bain on Turquie” 
(p. 547). 

1673. — “The Elder sat in a Row, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wash, having Lungies about their Wa.stcs 
only.” — Fryer y 101. In the Index, Fryer 
explains as a “ Wa.stc-Clout. ” 

1726. — “Silk Longis with red borders, 
160 })ieces in a pack, 14 cohidos long and 2 
broad .” — Valentljny v. 178. 

1727. — “. . . For some coar.so checquered 
(loth, called Cambaya (see COMBOY), 
Lungpos, made of (Cotton- Yarn, the Natives 
would bring Elc}>ha.nt’s Teeth.” — A. Hun* if- 
folly i. 9 ; [ed. 1744]. 

,, (In Pegu) “Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or Lungee doubled fourfold, 
made fast about the Middle. . . — Ibid. 

ii. 49. 

c. 1760.—“ Instead of petticoats they wea,r 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff.”— 6r5w, 
i. 143. 

c. 1809-10.— “Many use the Lunggi, a 
piece of blue cotton cloth, from 5 to 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is wrapped simply two 
or throe times round the waist, and hang.s 
down to the knee.”— F. Buchanan, in Eastern 
Induiy iii. 102. 

LOOT, s. & v. Plunder ; Hind, lut, 
and that from Skt. lotra, for loptra, 
root lup, ‘rob, plunder’; [rather 
‘ to rol) j. The word appears in Stock- 
dale’s Vocabulary, of 1788, as “Loot — 

g under, pillage.” It has thus long 
leii a familiar item in the Anglo- 
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Indian colloquial. But between the 
Chinese War of 1841, the Crimean 
War (1864-5), and the Indian Mutiny 
(1867-8), it gradually found acceptance 
in England also, and is now a recog- 
nised constituent of the English Blartjg 
Dictionary. Admiral Smyth has it in 
his Nautical Glossary (1867) thus : 
^^Loot, plunder, or pillage, a term 
adopted from China.” 


1545. — St. Francis Xavier in a letter to 
a friend in Portugal admonishing him from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
seems to have the thing Loot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the word : 
“Neminem patiaris amicorum tiiorum in 
Indiam cum Praefectura mitti, ad re^ias 
pecunias, et negotia tractanda. Nam de illis 
vere illud acriptum capere licet : ‘ Deleantur 
de libro viventium et cum justis non scri- 
bantur.* . . . Invidiam tantum non culpam 
usus publicus detrahit, dum vix dubitatur 
fieri non malfe quod impun^ fit. Ubique, 
semper, rapitur, congeritur, aufertur. Semel 
captum nunquam rodditur. Quis enumeret 
artes et nomina, praedarum Equidem 
mirari satis nequeo, quot, praeter iisitatos 
modes, insol itis flexionibus inauspicatum 
illud rapiendi verbum (luaedam avaritiao 
Imrbaria conjuget ! ” — Episiolae^ Prayue, 
1667, Lib. V. Ep. vii. 

1842. — “ I believe I have already told you 
that I did not take any loot — the Indian 
word for plunder — so that I have nothing 
of that kind, to which so many in this 
expedition helped themselves so bountifully.” 
— Colin Campbell to his Sister, in L, of Id. 
Clyde, i. 120. 


,, “In the Saugor district the 
plunderers are beaten whenever they are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning 
and * looting,’ as they call it.” — Indian 
Administration of Id. KUenhorough. To ike 
y>. of Wellingtm, May 17, p. 194. 

1847. — “Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
pictures which he looted in Spain. There 
are many Murillos, all beautiful.” — Id. 
Malmesbury y Mem. of an Ex-Minister, i. 192. 


1858. — “There is a word called ‘loot,’ 
vrhich gives, unfortunately, a venial character 
to what would in common English bo styled 
robbery.” — Ld. Elgin, Letters and Journals, 
215. 


1860. — “Loot, swag or plunder .” — Slang 
Diet. S.V, 


1864. — “When I mentioned the ‘looting’ 
of villages in 1845, the word was printed in 
italics as little known. Unhappily it requires 
no distinction now, custom having rendered 
it rather common of late .” — Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, Synopsis, p. 62. 

1875. — “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot.” — The Dilemma, ch. 
XXX vii. 


1876.— “Public servants (in Turkey) have 
vied with one another in a system of uni- 
versal loot.” — Blachwood*M Mag, No. cxix, 
p. 116. ^ 


1878.—“ The city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day by stronpf parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposition 
to loot and the facilities for looting are very 
great.” — Miss Bird, Golden Chei'sonese, 34. 

1883. — “‘Loot’ is a word of Eastern 
origin, and for a couple of centuries past 
. . . the looting of Delhi has peon the day- 
dream of the most patriotic among the- Sikh 
race.” — Bos. S7nith’s Life of Ld. Lawrern'e, 
ii. 245. 

,, “ At Ta li fu . . . a year or two ago, 

a hre, supposed to be an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the Tibetan encampments 
which were then looted by the Chinese.” — 
Official Memo, on Chinese Trade loith Tibet, 
1883. 

LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, s. 

a. A ]>lunderer. Hind, lufi, Ifitlyd, 
Ifithmld. 

1757. — “A body of their Louchees (seo 
LOOCHER) or plunderers, who are armed 
w’ith clubs, passed into the Company's 
territory.” — Orme, od. 1803, ii. 129. 

1782.— “ Even the rascally Looty wallahs, 
or My.sorean hussars, who had just before 
been meditiiting a general desertion to as, 
now pressed upon our flanks and rear.” — 
Munro’s Earrahee, 295. 

1792. — “The Colonel found him as much 
dismayed as if he had been surrounded by 
the whole Aastrian army, and busy in 
}>lacing an ambuscade to catch alxiut six 
looties.” — Letter of T. Munro, in Life. 

,, “This body (horse plunderers round 
Madras) hail been branded generally by the 
name of Looties, but they had some little 
title to a better appellation, for they were 
. . . not guilty of tho.se .«?anguinary and 
inhuman deeds. . . — Madras Cmirier, 

Jan. 26. 

1793. — “A party was immediately sent, 

who released 27 half -starved wretches in 
heavy irons; among them was Mr. Randal 
Cadman, a midshipman token 10 years before 
by Suffrein. Hie remainder were private 
soldiers ; some of whom had been taken by 
the Looties ; others were deserters. . . — 

Dironis Narrative, p. 157. 

b. A different word is tlie Ar. — Pers. 
lutly, liearing a worse meaning, ‘one 
of the p(*,ople of Lot,’ and more gener- 
ally ‘ a blackguard.’ 

[1824. — “They were singing, dancing, and 
making the luti all the livelong day.” — 
Hajji Baba, ed. 1861, p. 444. 

[1858.— “The Loutis, who wandered from 
town to town with monkeys and other 
animals, taught them to cast earth upon 
their heads (a sign of the deepest grief 
among Asiatics) when they were asked 
whether they would be governors of Balkh or 
Akhcheh.” — Ferrier, H, of the Afghans, 101. 

[ 1833 . — “Monkeys and baboons are kept 
and trained by the LUtis, or professional 
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buffoons.” — Modem Persia, ed. 1891, 
1). 306.1 

The people of Shiraz are noted for 
a fondness for jingling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, includ- 
ing the people of India, where one 
•constantly hfiHrs one’s servants speak 
of ckaukl-aukl (for chairs and tables), 
naukar-chdkar (where both are liow- 
ever real w'ords), ‘ servants/ lukrl- 
akriy ‘sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Regarding this Mr. Wills tells a story 
(Modem Permiy p. 2,39). The late 
Minister, Kawam-ud-Daiilat, a Slii- 
rfizi, was asked by the Shah : 

“Why is it, Kawiim, that you Shlril'/Xs 
always talk of Kahoh-mnhoh and so on? 
You always add a nonseiiso-word ; is it for 
ouphony '/ ” 

“Oh, Asylum of the I Ini verso, may 1 be 
your sacrifice ! No respectable })er.son in 
ehlraz does so, only the ltlti*ptlti says it ' 

LOQUOT, LOQUAT, s. A sub-acid 
fruit, a native of C3iina and Japan, 
which has been naturalised in India 
and in Southern Euro])e. In Italy it 
is called nespola ijiapimtese (Japan 
inedlar). It is PJriohotrtfa japornnty 
Lindl. The name is that used in 

China, lu-kUh, })von. at Canton lii- 
kwaty and meaning ‘rush -orange.’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi-pa. 

(1821.-- “The Lacott, a Chinese fruit, not 
unlike a i)him, was produced also in g-roat 
plenty (at Bangalore) ; it is sweet when 
ripe, and both used for tarts, and oaten as 
dessertf ’ — Hoohy Mission.y in Madras and 
Mysore f 2nd ed. 159.] 

1878. — “ . . . the yelU>w loquat, i>each- 
skinned and pleastint, but prodigal of stones.” 
■ — Ph. Robinson y Jn Mj/ Indian (iardmy 49. 

c. 1880.— “A loquat tree in full fruit is 
probably a sight never .seen in England 
before, but ‘the phenomenon’ is now on 
view at Richmond. (This was in the garden 
x>f Lady Parker at Stawell House.) We are 
told tnat it has a fine crop of fruit, com- 
prising about a dozeif bunche.s, each bunch 
being of eight or ten beautiful berries. ...” 
— Newspaper cutting (source iost), 

LOBCHA, 8. A small kind of ves.sel 
used ill the China coasting trade. 
‘Oiles explains it as having a hull of 
European build, but the masts and 
:Sixils Chinese fashion, generally with a 
European skipper and a Chinese crew. 
The word is said to have been intro- 
<3 need by the Porti^iese from S. 
America (Giles, 81). But Pinto’s pas- 
«Jige shows how early the word was 
iised in the China seas, a fact which 


throws doubt on that view, [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
chue7iy a sort of lighting ship, or Port. 
lanchay our Immch (2 N. Q. iii. 217, 
236).] 

1540. — “ Now because the Lorch (hrc}ui\ 
wherein Antonio de Faria camQ from Patana 
leaked very much, he commanded all his 
soldiers to pass into another better vos.sel 
. . . and arriving at a River that about 
evening we found towards the East, he cast 
anchor a league out at Sea, by reason his 
.Junk . . . drew much water, so that fearing 
the Sands ... he sent Ohrisiorano Borralho 
with 14 Soldiers in the Lorch up the River. 

. . .” — Pinto (orig. cap. xlii.), Cogan^ p. 50. 

,, “Co isto nos parflmos deste lugar 
de Jjaito muyto embandeirados, com as 
gavias toldadas de pafios de seda, et os 
juncos e lorchas co duas ordens de paveses 
por banda ” — Pinto, oh. Iviii. i.e, “And so 
we .started from Laito all dressed out, the 
tops dra])ed with silk, and the junks and 
lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
.side.” 

1613. — “And they use smaller vessels 
called lorchas and hiolgo (?), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on each side, which 
serve both for rudflers and for oars in the 
river traffic .” — (lodinhu di' Brcdia, f. 26r. 

1856 — “. . . Mr. Parkes reported to his 
.superior, Hir John Bowring, at Hong Kong, 
the facts in connexion with an outrage 
which had boon committed on a British- 
owned lorcha at ('anton. The lorcha 
‘Arrow/ emjJoyed in the river trade be- 
tween Canton and the mouth of the river, 
commanded by an English captain and flying 
an English flag, had been boarded by a 
party of Mandarins and their escort while 
at anchor near Huteh Vollv. Boulger, H. 
ofChinay 1884, iii. 396. 

LORy, s. A name given to various 
brilliantly-coloured varieties of parrot, 
which are found in tlie. Moluccas and 
other islands of the Archipelago. The 
word is a corruption of the Malay 7iuriy 
‘ a parrot. ’ ; but the corruption seems 
not to be very old, as Fryer retains the 
coiTect form. Perhaps it came through 
the Frenclx (see Luillier below). [Mr. 
Skeat wi’ites : Luri is hardly a cor- 
ruption of nfiri; it is rather a parallel 
^rm. The two forms appear in 
different dialects. Nuri may have 
been first introduced, and luri may be 
some dialectic form of it.”] The first 
quotation shows that lories w*ere im- 
ported into S. India as early as the 
14th century. They are still imj>orted 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘ Five- 
coloured parrots.’ [Can. panemvama- 
gini,] 
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c. 1330.—“ Parrots also, or popinjays, 
after their kind, of every possible colour, 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but white all over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours. The birds 
of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise.” — Friar Jordanvs^ 29. 

c. 1430. — “In Bandan three kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti -coloured 
which are called Nori, that is brilliant.” — 
Contif in hidia in the A' Vth Cent., 17. The 
last words, in Poggio’s original Latin, are: 
“quos Noros appellant hoc est fneidos" 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pers. nar---** 

1516. — “ In these islands there are many 
coloured i)arrota||»of very splendid colours ; 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
nure, and they are much valued.” — Iknbosa^ 
202 . 

1555. — “There are hogs also with homes 
(see BABI-ROUSSA), and parats which 
prattle much, which they call Noris.” — 
GalvanOi E.T. in Hakl. iv. 424. 

[1598. — “There cometh into India out of 
the Island of Molucas beyond Malacca a 
kind of birdes called Noyras ; they are like 
Parrattes. . . .” — Linschuten. Hak. Soc. i. 
307.] 

1601. — “ Psittacorum passim in sylvis 
multae turmae obvolihint. Sed in Moluc- 
canis Insulis per Malaccam avis alia, Noyra 
dicto, in Indiam importatur, quae psittaci 
faciem universim exprimit, quern cantu 
quoque adamiissim aemulatur, nisi ijuod 

g mnis rubicundi.s crebrioribus vestitur.” — 
e Bry^ v. 4. 

1673. — “. . . Cockatooas and Newries from 
Bantam.” — Fryer ^ 116. 

1682. — “The Lorys are about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 
. . , There are no bird.s that the Indians 
value more : and, they will .sometimes pay 
30 rix dollars for one. . . .” — NieukoJ\ Zee 
en Lant-Rrize, ii. 287. 

1698. — “ Brought ashore from the Tle.solu- 
tion ... a Newry and four yards of broad 
cloth for a present to the Havildar.” — In 
Wheeler^ i. 333. 

1706. — “ On y trouve de quatre .sortes de 
perroquets, s^avoir, perroquets, lauris, per- 
ruches, &cacatoris.” — Luillur^ T2.. 

1809.— 

“ ’Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 

'Twas the immortal Youth of Love.” 

Fe/iuma, x. 19. 

1817.— 

Gray sparkling loories, such as gleam 
between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral -tree 
In the warm isles of India's summer sea.” 

Mokanna. 

LOTA) fl. Hind. htd. The small 
spheroidal brass pot wliich Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing. This is the exclusive Anglo- 


Indian application; but natives also- 
extend it to the spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (see CHATTY or OHX7RBA.> 

1810. — “. . . a lootah, or brass water 
vessel.” — Williamson^ V. M. ii. 284, 

LOTE, s. Mod. Hini lot, being a 
corruption of Eng. ^note.^ A bank- 
note ; sometimes called hdnhldt. 

LOTOO, s. Burm. Hhmt-dltauy. 

‘ Royal Court or Hall ’ ; the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, com]K)sed 
noniiually of four WungjAs (see WOON^ 
or Chief Ministers. Its name desig- 
nates more ])roperly the place of 
meeting ; coni]>are Star-Chamber. 

1792. — “. . . ill capital ca.ses he transmit.^ 
the evidence in writing, with his opini(»n, to 
thcLotoo, or grand chamber of consultation, 
where the council of sUtte assembles. . . 
SytnrSy 307 . 

1819. — “The first and most respectable of 
the tribunals is the Lutt6, comprised of 
four presidents called Vifny/u, who are- 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest 
and mo.st experienced Mandarin.s, of four 
a.s.sistants, and a great chancery.” — Sanger- 
7nanOf 16t. 

1827. — “ Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage, the sanction of this 
council : indeed, the King’s name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, the- 
acts of the Lut-d’hau being in fact con- 
sidered his acts.”~CVat//w7Yr.<f JonniaJy 401. 

LOUTEA, LOYTIA, &c. s. A 

Chiue.sc title of respect, used by tlie 
older wi’iters on China for a Chinese* 
othcial, much as we still use vmndarin. 
It is now so obsolete tliat Ciles, we see, 
omits it. “It would almost seem 
certain that this is the word given as 
follows in C. C. Baldwin's Manual of 
the Foochow Diahrl ; ‘ Lo4ia.’ . . . (in 
Mandarin Lao-tye) a general appellative 
used for an officer. It means ‘ Vener- 
alde Father’ (]). 215). In the Court 
dialect Ta-lao-yd, ‘Great Venerable 
Father ’ is the appellative used for any 
officer, up to the 4th rank. The ye' 
of this expression is quite different 
from the tyd or tia of the former’^' 
(Note by M. Tei'rien de Ui Couperie).^ 
Mr. Baher, after giving the same ex~ 
planation from Carstairs Douglas’s 
Amoy Diet., adds : “ It would seem 
ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certain 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &c.) are, however, universally 
known in China as Fu-mu-hmu^ 
‘Parental Officers’ (lit. ‘Father-arid- 
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Mother Ofticers ’) and it is very likely 
that the expression ‘Old Papa’ is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal government.” 

( c. 1560.— “Everyone that in China hath 
any oflice, command, or dignitio by the 
King, is called Louthia, which is to say 
with us — (*asparda ( W.:, in Purcha». 

iii. 169. 

,, “ T shall have occasion to spcake 

of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loutea ; 1 will first therefor expound 
what this word signifieth. Loutea is as 
muche as to say in our language as Syr. ...” 
— Uahotto Pereyra, hy R. in7/«/7. ii. ; 

[ed. 1810, ii. 5481. 

1585. — “And although all the Kinge’s 
olhcers and justices of what sort of adminis- 
tration they arc, be generally called by the 
name of Loytia ; yet euorio one hath a 
.speciall and a ]tartic\ilar name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his ollice.” — M*mlo:((^ tr. by 
R. Porh^ ii. 101. 

1598. — “Not any Man in Clnuct is 
esteemed t)r accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, Vmt oncly for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that servo at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the .same. They arc called Loitias and 
Mandorijns.”— 39; [Hak. Soc. i. 
1331. 

1618 The diina C'apl. had letters 
this day per way of Xaxrna (.sec SATSUMA) 

. . . that the letter'^ 1 .sent are received by 
the noblemen in ( 'hina in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or lo3rtea, appointed to com for 
dapon. . . CW7.V, Diary, ii. 44. 

1681.— “They call . . . the lord.s and 
gentlemen Loytias. . . — MavUnez dc la 

Put’nte, Oovqu/idio, 26. 

LOVE-BIRD, s. The 1 )ir(l to which 
tliis name is ajinlicd in Bengal is tlie 
pretty little* lorikeet, XonV«/«s vernali.% 
8])arrman, called in Hind, lathtn or 
‘ pendant,’ because of it.s (ptaint habit 
of sleeping suspended by the claws, 
head downwards. 

LUBBYE,LUBBEE,s. [Tel. Ltibhi, 
Tam. according to P. Brown 

and the Madras Gloss, a Dravidiaii 
corruption of ^ArahT. A name given 
in S. India to a race, Mussulmans in 
reed, but .speaking Tamil, supi>osed 
to be,*like tlie Moplahs of the we.st 
coast, the descendants of Arab emigrants 
by inter-marriage with native women. 
“ There are few classes of natives in S. 
India, who in energy, industry, and 
perseverance, can compete with the 
Lubbay ” ; they often, as pedlars, go 
about selling beads, precious stones, &c. 

1810.— “Some of these (early emigrants 
from Kufa) landed on that part of the 


Western coast of India called the Ooncan ; 
the othois to the eastward of C. Comorin ; 
the descendants of the former are the 
Nevayets ; of the latter the Lubbe ; a name 
probably given to them by the natives, 
from that Arabic particle (a modification of 
Lvbbeik) corresponding with the English 
here 1 am, indicating attention on being 
spoken to. The Lubbe pretend to one com- 
mon origin with the Necayets, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-marriage 
with the natives ; but the Nucayet^ affirm 
that the Lubb^ are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of this very numerous 
cla.ss, and in their stature and form, a 
strong resemblance to the native.s of Abys- 
sinia.” — WUks, Hist. Sketc^, i. 243. 

1836.— “Mr. Boyd . .' . describes the 
Moons under the name of Cho/ias (see 
CHOOLIA) ; and Sir Alexander Johnston 
de.signates them by the appellation of 
Lubbes. These- epithets are however not 
admis.rible ; for the former i.s only confined 
to a particular sect among them, who are 
rather of an inferior grade ; and the latter 
to the priests who officiate in their temples ; 
and also as an honorary affix to the proper 
names of some of their chief men.” — Simon 
Caste Oldfty on the Moors of Ceylon, in J.R. 

Soc. iii. 338. 

1868. — “ The Labbeis are a curious caste, 
said by some to be the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan 
faith some centuries ago. It seems most 
])robable, however, that they are of mixed 
blood. They are, comparatively, a fine 

I strong active race, and generally contrive 
to keep them.selves in easy circumstances. 
Many of them live by traffic. Many are 
smiths, and do excellent work as such. 
Others are fishermen, boatmen and the like. 

. . .” — Nelson, Madnra Manual, Pt. ii. 86. 

1869. — In a paper by Dr. Shortt it i» 
.stated that the Lubbays are found in large 
numbers on the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
between Pulicat and Negapatam. Their 
headquarters are at Nagore, the burial 
place of their patron saint Nagori Mir 
Sahib. They excel as merchants, owing to 
their energy and industry. — In Trans. Ethn, 
Soc. of London, N.S. vii. 189-190. 

LUCKERBAUD, s. Hind, hxkra, 
lagrd, lakarbagghd, lagarbaggha, ‘a 
hyena,’ The form lakarbaghd is not 
ill the older diets, but is given by 
Platts. It is familiar in Upper India> 
and it occurs in Hickexfs Bengal Gazette^ 
June 24, 1781. In some parts the 
name is applied to the leopard, as the 
extract from Buchanan shows. This 
is the case among the Hindi-speaking- 
people of the Himalaya also (see 
Jerdon). It is not clear what the 
etymology of the name is, lakar, lakrd 
meaning in their everyday sense,’ a 
stick or piece of timber. But both iu 
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Hind* and Mahr., in an adjective form, 
the word is used for ‘stiff, gaunt, 
emaciated, ^ and this may be the sense 
in which it is applied to the hyena. 
fMore probably tlie name refers to the 
bar-like stripes on the animal.] 
Another name is Juirvdgh, or (ap- 
parently) ‘bone-tiger,* from its habit 
of gnawing bones. 

c. 1809. — “It was said not to he im- 
•common in the southern parts of the district 
(BhSgalpur) . . . but though 1 have offered 
simple rewards, 1 have not been able to 
j)rocure fl specimen, dead or alive ; and the 
le<ypard is called at Mungger Lakravagh." 

, , “ The lijj^aena or Lakravagh in this 
•district has acquired an uncommon degree 
of ferocity.” — F, Buchanan^ JCastem hidki^ 
iii. 142-3. 

[1849. — “The man seized his gun and 
shot the hyena, but the 4akkabakka ' got 
ofif.”-— Mackenzie^ Life in the Mission^ 

ii. 152.] 

LUCKNOW, n.p. Properly Lakh- 
mm; the well-known capital of the 
Na\^bs and Kings of Oudli, and the 
residfence of the Chief Commissioner 
of that British Province, till the office 
was united to that of the Lieut.- 
Oovernor of the N.W, Provinces in 
1877. [The name appears to be a 
corruption of the ancient Lahhiiumd- 
vatl^ founded by Lakshmina, brother 
of Ramachandra of Ayodhya.] 

1.528. — “On Saturday the 29th of the latter 
Jemadi, 1 reached Luknow; and having 
surveyed it, passed the river Oftmti and 
encamped .” — liaherf p. 381. 

[c. 1690. — “Lucknow is a large city on 
the banks of the_Gdmti, delightful in its 
surroundings.” — Aih, ed. Jarrettj ii. 173.] 

1663. — “ In Agr'a the Hollanders have also 
An House. . . . Formerly they had a go<jd 
trade there in selling Scarlet ... as also 
in buying those cloths of Jelapour and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
Agnif where they also keep an house. ...” 
-Berm^y E.T. 94 ; [ed. Constable^ 292, who 
identifies Jelapour with Jalalpur-Nahir in 
the Fyzabad district.] 

LUDDOO, s. H. laddtL A common 
native sweetmeat, consisting of balls 
of sugar and ghee, mixt with wheat 
and gram flour, and with cocoanut 
kernel rasped. 

[1826. — “ My friends . . , called me hoor 
Le luddoo, or the great man’s sport.” — 
Bandwrang iTari, ed. 1873, i. 197. 

[1828.— “When at large we cannot even 
■get rahri (porridge), but in prison we eat 
ladoo (a sweetmeat).”— AnnaUy Cal- 
cutta reprint, ii, 186.J 


LUGOW, TO, V. This is one of 
those imperatives transformed, in 
Anglo-Indian jargon, into infinitives, 
which are referred to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEROW. H. iiif. lagd-ndy im- 
)erative lagd-o. The meanings of 
agdndy as given by Hhakespear, are : 
“to a}>ply, close, attach, join, fix, 
affix, ascribe, imjjose, lay, add, place, 
j)Ut, ])laiit, set, sliut, sf)read, fasten, 
connect, jdaster, put to work, employ, 
engjige, use, impute, re]K)rt anything 
in the way of scandal or malice” — 
in which long list he has omitted 
one of the most- common uses of the 
verb, in its Anglo-Indian form IvgoWy 
which is to lay a boat alongside the 
.shore or wharf, to moor.” The fact is 
that lagdnd is the active form of the 
neuter verb hig-ndy ‘to touch, lie, to 
be in contact witli,^ and used in all the 
neuter senst\s of which lagdnd exjnesses 
the transitive senses. lk*sides neuter 
lagndy active lagdnd^ \\a have a 
secondary casual verl), lagmliidy ‘to 
can.se to apply,* &c. Lagndy lagdnd 
are ])resumal)lv llie same words as our 
licy and lay^ A.-S. licgaHy and Imjaiiy 
mod. Germ, livgm and legen. And the 
nie«aning ‘lay ’ underlies all the senses 
which 8hake.spear gives of lagd-nd, 
[See Skeaty Concise Elgin, Did. s.v. lie.] 

11839. — “They lug§.oed, or were fastened, 
about a <pmrter of a rnilo l>olow u.s. . . — 

Ihn'idsotf, Tmeels iii Fpper Lidia, ii. 20.] 

LUMBERDAR, s. Hind, lam- 
hardar, a wonl ffunied from tlie 
English word ^ nninhcr’ with the Pers. 
terniination -ddi', and meaning properly 
‘the man who is registered by a 
number.’ “Tlie regi.stered representa- 
tive of a coparcenary community, who ■ 
is re.s})oiisiblc for Government revenue.” 
{Carnegg). “ The cultivator who, either 
on his (iwn account or as the repre- 
sentative of other memlK*,rs of the 
village, jiays the Government dues and 
is regi.stered in the Collector’s Roll 
according to his number ; as the repre- 
sentative of the re.st he may hold the 
office hy descent or by election.” 
{jrUson), 

[1875. — . Chota Khau ... was 

exceedingly useful, and really frightened 
the astonished Lambadain. ” — Wilsm, A lode 
of SnoWy 97.] 

LUN(K)OR, s. Hind, lan^y from 
Skt. Idnydliny ‘caudatus.’ The great 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
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l)y Hindus, and identified with the 
monkey -god Haniimiin. The genus is 
Preshytesy llliger, of which several 
s])ecies are now discriiuinated, but the 
differences are small. [See Bhmford, 
Mammalia^ 27, who classes the LangUr 
as SemnojoUliexus e^dellvs.'] The aniirial 
is well descri}>ed by Aelian in the 
following ouotation, which will recall 
to many what they have? witm*ssed in 
the suburbs of Benares and other great 
Hindu cities. TJie Langf/r of the 
Pradi is P. Rntdlus. 

c. 250. — “ Amorif? the Pru.sii of India they 
say that there exists a kind of Jipe with 
human intelligence. Those animals seem to 
l:>e al)Out the size of Hyrcanian dog«'. Their 
front hair looks all grown together, and any 
one ignorant of the truth would say that it 
was dressed artificially. The hcanl is like 
that of a satyr, and the tiiil strong like that 
of a lion. All the rest of the body is white, 
hut the head and the tail are red. These 
creatures are tame and gentle in ( haraeter, 
Imt by race and manner of life they arc wild. 
They go about in crowds in the suburhs of 
Jjtitage (now liaUxge is a city of the Indians) 
and oat the boiled nee that is put out for 
them by the King’s order. Every day their 
dinner is elegantly set out. Having eaten 
their fill it is .said that they return to their 
parents in the woods in an orderly manner, 
and never hurt anybody that they meet 
liy the way.” — Afghan, I>< ^'af. Aninml, 
xvi, 10. 

1825. — An alarm was given byone<»f the 
sentries in conse»juenoe of a baboon drawing 
near his }.K)st. "J’ho character of the intruder 
was, however, soon detected by (»nu of the 
Suwarrs, who on the Sepoy’s rejjoating his 
exclamation of the broken English ‘Who 
goe.s 'ere ? * said with a laugh, ‘ Why do you 
challenge the lungoor? he cannot answer 
you.’” — Ilcber, ii. 85. 

1859.— “I found myself in immediate 
proximity to a sort of parliament or general 
assembly of the largest and most human- 
like monkeys F had ever seen. There w'ore 
at least 200 of them, great lungoors, some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe of snow^y whisker.” 
— Lewin, A Ply on the. ll'/wv/, 49. 

1884. — ‘*Less intere.sting personally than 
the gibbon, but an animal of very develojieil 
social instincts, is Snn nopit hears entellnSy 
otherwise the Bengal langur. (Ho) fights 
for his wives according to a custom not 
unheard of in other cases ; but what is 
peculiar to him is that the vanquished males 
‘receive charge of all the young ones of 
their own sex, with whom they retire to 
some neighbouring jungle.’ Schoolmasters 
and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as showing the origin and early 
disabilities of their profession.” -Satumay 
Reo,, May 31, on Stn^idale*s Nat. of 
Mammalia, qf Iwiiat &c. 


LUNGOOTY, s. Hind. langotL 
The original application of this word 
seems to be the scantiest inodicurii of 
covering worn for decency by some of 
the lower classes when at work, and 
tied before and behind by a string 
round the waist ; hut it is sometimes 
applied to the more ample dhoti (see 
DHOTY). According to II. Drummond, 
ill Guzerat the Langoth or Lungota 
(as he writes) is “a pretty broad jnece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the breech 
by men and boys bathing. . . . The 
diminutive is Langotee, a louff slip of 
cloth, .stitched to a loip hand of the 
siirne stuff, and formiVig exactly the 
T bandage of English Surgeons. . . 
This distinction is probaldy originally 
correct, and the use of lavguta by 
Abdurrazzak would agree with it. 
The use of the word has spreiid to 
some of the Indo-Chinese countries. 
In the quotation from Moc(piet it is 
a])]>lied in speaking of an American 
Indian near the R. Amazon. But the 
writer had been in India. 

c. 1 422. — “The blacks of this country have 
the body nearly naked ; they wear only 
bandages round the middlocalled lankoutah, 
which descend from the navel to above the 
knee.” — Abdurnizzah^ in India rn XV, Cent^ 
17. 

15‘2C. — “Their peasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked. They tie on a 
tiling which they call a langoti, which is a 
piece of clout that hangs down two spins 
from the navel, as a cover to their naked- 
iiess. Below this pendant modesty-clout 
is another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth betw’eeii the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of the langoti behind.” 
—Baber, 333. 

c. 1609. — “Leur capitaine auoit fort 
Umne facon, encore «pi’il fust tout nud et 
luy soul auoit vn langoutin, qui ost vne 
petite pihcc de coton pemto.”~xl/(>r 2 ’it«<, 77. 

1653.-“ Langouti est une pi^co de linge 
dont les Indou se seruent h cacher les parties 
naturulles. ” — l)e la lioullaye-lc-Gouz, ed. 

1657, p. 547. 

[1822.— “The Iwatmon go nearly naked, 
seldom wearing more than a lax^uttv. . . 

— Walhu'e, Fifteen Yean in hulia, 410.] 

1869. — “8on costume se compose, comme 
oelui do tons les Cambodgiens, d’une veste 
courte et d'uu langouti.^’— Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, Ixxix. 854. 

“They wear nothing but the langoty, 
which is a string round the loins, and a 
piece of cloth about a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front.” — {Ref. lod\ p. 26. 
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LUNKA, ii.p. Skt. J^anha. The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
Also ‘ an island * in general. 

, s. A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of 
tobacco grown in the ‘islands^ (the 
local term for which is latlhi) of the 
Godavery Delta. 


M 


MA-BAP, s. ma-bap hai kh 
wand ! ’ ‘ You, my Lord, are m v motlier 
and father ! * This is an address from 
a native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
obey an order, whicli the young 
hears at first with astonishment, but 
soon as a matter of course. 

MABAE, n.p. The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast of India which we call C^oro- 
mandel. The word is Ar. mcdbar^ ‘ the 
ferry or crossing-place.* It is not clear 
how the name came to be applied, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its }>orts, or l)e- 
oause it was the place of crossing to 
Ceylon, or lastly whether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madras Glqss. says | 
it was so called because it was the 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon ; also see Logan^ Malabar^ i. 
280.] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatif. 

c. 1203. — “I saw in the hands of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with mo.st 
pleasing colours. . . . The merchant told 
me . . . that these mats were woven of 
the Indian plantain . . . and that they 
sold in IflEabax for two dinars apiece.” — Ahd~ 
AUoUlf^ Rdaihn de VEgypte^ p. 31. 

1279-86. — In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex- 
tracted from Chinese official annals regard- 
ing the communications, in the time of 
Kublai Eaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ma-pa- rh. — (See 
pp, 600-605). 

c. 1292. — ‘*When you leave the Isknd 
of Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 


yovi come to the great province of Maabar, 
which is styled India the Greater: it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main- 
land .” — Marco I*o/o, Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c. 1300. — “The merchants export from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large 
pearls are brought from the sea. The pro- 
ductions of this country are carried to Tntk, 
Khordsiin, Syria, Russia and Europe.” — 
Rashid midln, in Elliot^ i. 69. 

1303. — “Tn the beginning of this year 
(703 H.), the Alaliki-’AKam, Takiil-d-din . . . 
departed from the country of Hind to the 
passage {nadhar) of corruption. Tho King 
of Ma’bar was anxious to obtain his {)roperty 
ami \vealth, but Malik Mu’az7*»tn Sir(iju-d- 
dfn, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill, by the payment of 200,000 dimXrs, 
not only obhiined the wealth, but rank also 
of his father.” — in Elhui^ iii, 45, 

1310. --“The foiintry of Ma’bar, which is 
so dishmt from Dehli that a man travelling 
with all expedititui could only reach it after 
a journey of 12 months, there the arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached,” — 
Anur Ehffsrd, in El/ lot, iii. Sj. 

c. 1330. — “The third port fof India) is 
Mii'hiir, which begins s(nne three or four 
(lays journey to tho eastward of Kaulam ; 
this territory lies to tho ea-t of Malahar. 

. . . It is Mated that tho territory Ma’bar 
begins at tlie Cai)e Kumhari, a name wbich 
applies both to a mounUiin and a city. . . . 
Hiyyardaw'al is the residence of the IVinoe 
of Ma’bar, for whom horses are imported 
from foreign countries.” — Ahuljeda, in (iUd*^- 
mdster, p. 185. We regret to see that 
M. Guyard, in his welcome completion of 
Roinaud’stran.slation of Abulfeda, ab.soliitely, 
in .some places, substitutes “ Oorornandel ” 
for “Ma’bar.” It is French fashi(Ui, but a 
bad one. 

c. 1498. — “Zo deser stat Kangera arilen- 
deii alle Kouffschyff die in den Jamlen zo 
doyri banen, iml lijcht in oyner jirovincie 
Moabar gGnanV' — Rilgerfakrt dfji RiUtrs 
A rno/d von Ilarff (a fiction-monger), p. 140. 

1753. — “Selon cet autorite le pays du 
continent qui fait face k I’ilo do Goilari est 
Maabar, ou le grande Indo : et cette inter- 
pretation de Marc-Pul est autant plus juste, 
(jue inaha est un tonne Indien, et propre 
mOrne a (juelques langiies Scythiques ou 
Tartiires, pour significr grand. Ainsi, Maa- 
bar signifio la grande region.” — lyAncIffe^ 
p. 105. The great Geograjiher is wrong ! 

MACAO, n.p. 

a. The name applied Iiy the Portu- 
guese to the small peninsula and 
the city built on it, near the moutli 
of Canton River, which they have 
occupied since 1667. The j)lace is 
called by the Chinese Ngao-mdn 
{Ngaoy ‘bay or inlet,* Md7iy ‘gate*). 
The Portuguese name is alleged to be 
token from A-md-ngaOy ‘the Bay of 
Ama/ i.e, of the Mother, the so-called 
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•* Queen of Heaven/ a i>atroiiess of sea- 
men. And indeed A rmcao is an old 
form often met with. 

c. 1667. — “Hanno i Portoghesi fatta vna 
picciola cittiide in vna Tsola vicina a’ i liti 
della China chiamato Machao . . . ma i 
datii 3ono del Kfe della China, o vanno a 
pagarli a Canton, belliasima cittftde, e di 
grande importanza, distanto da MiU'hao due 
■giorni e mezzo.” — Cesare de' F<derici^ in 
Riwiitsio, iii. 391. 

c. 1570. — “ On the fifth day of our voyage 
it pleased God that wo arrived at . . . 
Lampacau, where at that time the l^ortiKjals 
exercised their commerce with the (*ltineses^ 
which contiimod till the year 15.')7, when the 
Mandarins oi Canton^ at tlie recpiest of the 
JMorchants of that C(uintry, gave us the port 
of Macao, whore the trade now is ; of which 
place (that was hut a desart Hand before) 
-our countrymen made a very goodly ])lan Na- 
tion, wherein there were houses worth three 
■or four thousand Duckat^, together with a 
Oxthodral Church. , . in Condn, 

p. 315. 

1584. — “There was in Machao a religious 
man of the order of the liarefoote friars of 
S. Francis, who vnders landing the great 
and good desire of this king, did sende him 
by certaino Portugal merc hants ... a cloth 
whereon was painted the day of imlgement 
and hell, and that by an excellent work- 
man.” — Mendoza^ ii. 391. 

1585. — “They came to Amacao. in Inly, 

1585. At the same tinio it seasonably 
hapned that Linsilan was commanded from 
the court to jirocure of the Strangers at 
Amacao, certaino goodly feathers for the 
King.” — From the AcaninU, in 

J^nrehaSy iii. 330. 

1599 ... — “Amacao.” See under 

MONSOON. 

1602. — “Being come, as heretofore I 
wrote your Worshiji, to Macao a city of 
the Portugais, adjoyning to the firme liand 
of China, where there is a, (\)lledge of our 
Company,”— better from JJiego de Ranioia, 
in Parchmy iii. 350, 

[1611. — “ There came n Jo.suit from a ^ace 
<;alled Langasack (sec LANG-ASAQuE), 
which place the Carrack of Amakau yearly 
wuvs wont to come .” — DantcrSy Ldters, i. 146.] 

1615. — “ He adviseth mo that 4 juncks are 
arrived at Langas^ue from Chanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 
cause all matters to be sould chope.” — Cocks's 
DUiryy i. 36. 

[ ,, “ . . . carried them prisoners a- 

board the great ship of Amacan.” — Foster^ 
Letters^ iv. 46.] 

1626. — “That course continued divers 
yeeres till the Ohinois growing lesse feare- 
full, granted them in the greater Hand a 
little Peninsula to dwell in. In that place 
was an Idoll, which still remained be 
seene, called A may whence the Peninsula 
was called Amacao, that is Amas Bay.” — 
PurckaSf iii. 319, 


b. MACAO, MACCAO, was also 
the name ora place on the Pegn River 
which was the port of the city so 
called in the day of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

1554.—“ The Inutr (see BAHAR) of Macao 
contains 120 biyas, each bi(;a 100 ticals 
(q.v.) . . — A. NuneSy p. 39. 

1568. — “Si fa commodtimcnto il viaggio 
sino a Maccao distanto da Pegu dodeci 
miglia, o qui si sbarca.” — Ces. Fedoridy in 
Ramus loy iii. 395. 

1587. — “From Cirion wo went to Macao, 
&c.” — R. Filch y in Hakt. ii. 391, (See 

DELING). 

1599. — “The King of Arramn is now 
ending his business at the Town of Macao, 
carrying thence the Silver which the King 
of Tanga had left, exceeding three millions,” 
— N. Pimentay in J^unhaSy iii. 1718. 

MACAREO, s. A term ap]>Ued by 
old voyagers to the ])henoiiieuon of 
the horcy or great tidal wave as seen 
es])eeially in the (Julf of Cambay, 
and in the Sitang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is used by them as if it were 
an Oriental word. At one time we 
were disposed to think it might be 
the 8kt. word imikaniy which is applied 
t,o a mythological sea-monster, and to 
the Zodiacal sign Capricorn. This 
might easily have had a mythological 
association with the furious ])henome- 
non ill question, and several of the 
names given to it in various parts of 
the world seem due to associations of 
a similar kind. Thus the old English 
word Qegir or Eagre for the b^re on 
the Severn, wliich occurs in Drayton, 
“ seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Oegivy the god of 
the stormy sea.”* [This theory is re- 
jected by N.EJ). s.v. Eagre.] One of 
the Iliiuli names for the phenomenon 
is Memllidy * The Ram ^ ; w'hilst in 
modern Guzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it ghord, 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of theni.”t But nothing 
could illustrate the fuiturahiess of such 
a figure as makaray applied to the bore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-article just quoted (p. 401), 
which wiis evidently penned without 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 

* Sec an interesting paper in the Saturday 
lietnew of Sept, 29, 1883, on Le Mascaret. 

t Other names for the bore in India are : Hind, 
humnuif and in Bengal ban. 
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oriffin of the name, and which indeed 
makes no reference to%he Indian 
name, but only to the French names 
of which we shall presently speak : 

“Compared with what it used to be, if 
old descriptions may be trusted, the Mas- 
caret is now stripped of its terrors. It 
resembles thfe great nature-force which used 
to rSSrage the valley of the Seine, ///r of 
the mymical dragons which, as legends tell, 
laid whole districts waste, about as much as 
a lion coniined in a cage resembles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.” 

Take also the following : 

1885. — “Here at his mouth Father Mcghna 
is 20 miles broad, with islands on his breast 
as large as English counties, and a great 
tidal bore which made a daily and ever- 
varying excitement. ... In deep water, 
it passed merely as a large rolling billow ; 
but in the shallows it rushed along, roaring 
like a crested and devouring monster, before 
which no small craft could live.” — Lt,-Col. 
T. Lexoin, A Fhf on the Wheel, 161-162. 

But unfortunately we can find no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name of 
makara or the like ; whilst both 
mascaret (as indicated in the (quotation 
just made) and maerde are tound in 
French as terms for the bore. Both 
terms appear to belong j)ro})erly to the 
Garonne, though mascaret ihan of late 
began on the Seine to supplant the 
old term harre, which is evidently the 
same as our bore. [The N.E.D. sug- 
gests 0. N. hdra, ‘ wave.’] Littre can 
suggest no etymology for mascaret ; he 
mentions a whimsical one which con- 
nects the word with a place on the 
Garrone called St. Macaire, hiit only 
to reject it. There would be no im- 
possibility in the transfer of an Indian 
word of this kind to France, any more 
than in the other alternative of the 
transfer of a French term to India in 
such a way that in the 16th century 
visitors to that country should have 
regarded it as an indigenous word, if 
we had hut evidence of its Indian 
existence. The date of Littre’s earliest 
miotation, which we borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the probability of 
transplantation from India. There 
remains the possibility that the word 
is Basque, The Saturday Reviewer 
already quoted says tliat he could find 
nothing approaching to Mascaret in a 
Basque French Diet., but this hardly 
seems final. 

The vast r^idity of the flood-tide in | 
the Gulf of Cambay is mentioned by I 


Mas’udi, who witnessed it in the year 
303 (a.d. 915) i. 255 ; also less precisely 
by Ibii Batuta (iv. 60). There is a 
r on it in the Bo. Govt. SelectmiSy 
No. xxvi., from which it appears, 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of 10^ knots. [See also Forbesy Or, 
Mem. 2nd. ed. i. 313.] 

1553.—“ In which time there came hither 
(to Diu) a concourse of many vessels from tho 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and all the 
coast of AraV)ia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf of Cambaya, which had be- 
come rich and noble by trade, were by this 
port undone. And this because it stood 
outside of the Macareos of the Gulf of 
Cambaya, which wore the cause of the loss 
of many ships.”— II. ii. cap 9. 

1568. — “These Sholds (G. of Cambay) are 
an hundred ami foure-score miles about in 
a straight or gulfc, which they call Macareo 
(Mnreareo in orig.) which is as much as to- 
say a race of a Tide .” — Master C. Fredenck', 
Jlakl. ii. 342; (and comp. ii. 362]. 

1.583. — “And having sailed until the 23d 
of the said month, we found ourselves in the 
neighbourhood of the Macareo (of Martaban) 
which is the most marvellous thing that ever 
w’as heard of in the way of tides, and high 
vraters. . . . The water in the channel rises 
to the height of a high tree, and then the 
boat is set to face it, waiting for the fury 
of the tide, which comes on with such 
violence that the noise is that of a great 
earthquake, insomuch that the boat is 
.soused from stem to stern, and carTie<l by 
that impulse swiftly up the channel.” — 
tfosparo lialbi, tf . 91 v, 92. 

1613. — “The Macareo of waves is a dis- 
turbance of the sea, like water boiling, in 
which the sea casts up its waves in foam. 
For the space of an Italian mile, and within 
that distance only, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rest of the sea is 
smooth and waveless as a pond. . . . And 
the stories of the Malays assert that it 
caused by souls that are passing the Ocean 
from one region to another, or going in cajllas 
from the Golden Chersonesus ... to the 
river Ganges.” — (Jodinho de Eredia, f. 41 v. 
[See Skeal, Malay Magic, 10 sfij.] 

1614. —“ . . . thence to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with the impetuosity of the cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with force from the hand 
even in the first speed of its projection doee 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
run.” — Bocafrro, MS, 

1727.— “A Body of Waters comes rollmg|^'‘ 
in on the Sand, whose Front is above two* ^ 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evade its 
Force, but in a Moment is overturned, this 
violent Boer the Natives called a Mackrea.’* 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 33 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 82]. 

1811.— Solans uses the word Macxde as 
French for ^Bore/ and in English desoribea 
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his print as . . . the representation of a 
phenomenon of Nature, the Macrae or tide, 
at the mouth of the river Ougly.” — Les 
HindouSf iii. 

MACASSAB, n.p. In Malay Mamj- 
kasar^ properly the name of a people 
of Celeoes (q.v.), but now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment on the W. coast of the S.W. 
peninsula of that sj»ider-like island, j 
l^ie last (^notation refers to a time j 
when we occui)ied the place, an episode 
of Anglo-Indian history almost for- 
gotten. 

[1605-6 — “ A desoriptidii of the Hand 
Seiches or Makasfler.” — L^n>'r 

liookf 77. 

[ 1610 . - “ Solebcs or Makassar, wherein 
are spent tirnl uttered these wares following-.'* 
— Dancers, Letters^ i. 71. 

[1664-5. — “ . . . and anon to (Ireshain 
College, where, among other good discourse, 
there was tried the great ]H)yson of Mac- 
cassa upon a dogg, hut it had no effect 
all the time we "Ut there." — Diarif^ 
March 15 ; ed. WhmtJeti, iv. 372. 1 

1816.- Letters from Macassar of the 
20th and 27th of June (1815), communicate 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Lieut. T. C. Jackstin, of the 1st Regt. 
of Native Bengal Infantry, and Assistant ^ 
Resident of Macassar, during an attack on a | 
fortihed village, dependent on the dethroned 
Itaja of Boui." Journal, i. *297. 

MACE, s. 

a. The crimson iu*t-like mantle, 
which envelops the hard outer shell 
of the nutmeg, when separated and 
dried constitutes the mace of com- 
merce. Hanhury and Fluckiger arc 
.satisfied that the attenijit to identify 
the Mdcir, Macer^ &c., of Pliny and 
other ancients with mace is a mist4ike, 
as indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The name does not 
seem to be mentioned hy IMas’ildi ; it 
is not in the list of aromatics, 25 in 
number, which he details (i. 367). It 
is mentioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
c. 1150, and whose information gener- 
ally was of much older date, though we 
do not know what word he «ses. The 
fact that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of aro- 
matic liark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of kirfat^alrkaranful 
h 


or ‘bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
ill one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahommedan^of Delhi if 
it were not the case that ciim^on, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. The prevalence of the mis- 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it is contradicted in a work of 
the 16th century (Bodaei, Comment, 
in Theophrastam, 992) ; and by the 
(J notation from Funnel. 

The name mace may have come 
1 from the Ar. hashdm, possibly in some 
I confusion with the ancient macir. [See 
Skeat, Concise Diet, who gives F. maciSf 
; which was confused with M. F. macer, 
i probably Lat. macer, rnacir, doubtless 
I of Eastern origin.] 

c. 1150. — “On its shores {i.e. of the sea of 
, Sanf or Champa), are the dominions of a 
King called Mihriij, who possesses a great 
number of populous anrl fertile islands, 
covered with fields and pastures, and pro- 
ducing ivory, camphor, nutmeg, mace, 

; clove, aloes wood, cardamom, cubeb, &c." — 
Kdrisi, i. 89 ; see also 51. 

c. 1347. — “The fruit of the clove is the 
nutmeg, which we know as the scented nut. 
The flower which grows upon it is the mace 
(hashdsa). And this is what T have seen 
j with my own eyes ." — Jhn Jlatuta, iv. 243. 
j c. 1370. — “ A gret Ylo and great Contree, 

I that men clepen .Java. . . . Tliero growen 
j alle manere of Spicerie more plentyfous 
i liche than in any other contree, as of Gyn- 
I gevere, Clowegylofres, Canello, Zedewalle, 
Notemuges, ana Maces. And wytethe wel, 
that the Notomuge hereth the Maces. For 
righte as the Note of the Hasollo hath an 
Husk withouten, that the Note is closed in, 
til it be rii)e, and after falloth out ; righte 
so it is of the Noternugo and of the Maces." 
— Sir John MaumleriUf*, ed. 1866, p. 187-188. 
This is a remarkable passage for it is in- 
terpolated by Maundeville, from superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric. The comparison to the hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanhury & 
Fluckiger [Pharmicographia, 1st ed. 456). 

c. 1430.—“ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dierum cursu duao r^eriuntur insulae, 
orientom versus. Altera Sandai appollata, in 
quA, nuces muscatao et maces, altera Bandam 
nomine, in nuA solA gariofali produountur.'* 
— Co««7, in rogghis, De Var FotIuimm, 

1514.— “q'he tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macifl is all one. By this ship 
I send you a sample of them in the green 
st&XeJ'— Letter of Qwv. da EmpoH, in Ar<Jiiv^ 
Stor. Ital. 81. 

1663 .— “It is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasaiit to the taste ; and you must know 
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that when the nut is ripe it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and shows the ma^a, of a bright 
vermilion like fine g[rain (i.e, coccus) ; it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world when 
the trees are loaded with it, and sometimes 
the mace splits off, and that is why the 
nutmegs often como witlj^out the mace.” — 
Chrei^y f. 129r*130. 

[1602-3. — “ In yo^^ Provision you shall 
make in Nutmeggs and Mace haue you 
a greate care to receiue such as be good.” — 
liirdwoody First Letter Book ^ 36 ; also see 67.] 

1705. — “ It is the commonly received 
opinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon one tree ; but 
it is a great mistake.” — Funnel ^ in iJampiery 
iv. 179, 

MACE, s. 

b. Jav. and Malay mas. [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ Mas is really short for 
amds or cma.9, one of those curious 
forms with prefixed as in the 
case of abada, which are probably 
native, but may have been intlueiiced 
by Portuguese.”] A weight used in 
Sumatra, being, according to Crawfurd, 
l-16th of a Malay tael (q.v.), or about 
40 grains (but see below). Mace is 
also the name of a small gold coin of 
Achin, weighing 9 grs. and worth 
about Is. la. And mace was ado])ted 
in the language of European traders 
in China to denominate the tenth | 
part of the Chinese liaiig or tael of j 
silver ; the 100th part of the same 
value being denominated in like 
manner candareen (q.v.). The word 
is originally Skt. indsha^ ‘a bean/ and 
then ‘a particular weight of gold’ 
(comp. CARAT, RUTTEE). 

1539. — “ ... by intervention of this 
thirdsman whom the Moor employed as 
broker they agreed on my price with the 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, which in 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half cruzado the maz.” — Pinto, cap. xxv. 
Cogan has, ‘*the fishermen sold me to the 
merchant for seven mazes of gold, which 
amounts in our money to seventeen shilling.s 
and sixpence.”-— p. 31. 

1554. — The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, .seed-pearl, 
coral, calambuco . . . consists of cates which 
contain 20 (ad, each tad 16 mazes, each 
ifia« ^ cumduryns. Also one paual 4 mazes, 
one maz 4 cupCes (see KOBAKG), one 
eupllo 6 cumduryns (see CANDAREEN).” — 
A. NuTiez, 39. 

1598. — ** Likewise a Tael of Malacca is 16 
Mates.” — lAmchoten, 44 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1690.— sive Bazar {i.e. Bezoar, 
q.v.) per Masas venditur.”— De Bry, ii. 64. 

1^. — I have also sent by Master 
Tomkins of their coine (Achin) . . . that is 


of gold named a Ma^ and is ninepence- 
halfpenie nearest.” — Capt, T. Davis, in 
Furduis, i. 117. 

1813. — “Milburn gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, but ii is quite 
inconsistent with the statements of Crawfurd 
and Linschoten above. 

4 copangs 1 mace 

5 mace =- 1 mayam 

16 mayam 1 tale 

5 tales ~ 1 bancal 

20 bancals -- 1 catty. 

200 catties 1 bahar.” 

Milbnrn, ii. 329. [Mr. Skeat notes that 
here “copang” is Malay kupamj ; talc, tali ; 
bancal, bonyka/.] * 

MACHEEN, MAHACHEEN, n.p. 

This name, Mahd-chlna, “Grea(?rliina/* 
is one by whitdi China was known in 
India in the early cjenturies of our ei^,^ 
and the term is still to he heard in 
India in the sfime sense in whicli Al- 
Biruni uses it, Siiying that all beyond 
the great niount-ains (Himalaya) is 
Mahd-chln. But “in later times tlie 
majority, not knowing the meaning of 
the expression, .seem to have used it 
pleonastically cou])lcd with Oh in, to 
denote the same tiling, Chin and 
Mdchln, a phrase having some analogy 
to the way Sind and Hind was u.sed 
to expres.s all India, but a stronger one 
to Go(j and Magog, as ap])lied to the 
northern nations of Asia.” And 
eventually Chin was discovered to be 
the eldest son of Japliet, and Mdchln 
his grandson ; which is much the same 
as saying that Britain was the eldest 
.sou of Brut the Trojan, and Great 
Britain his grandson ! (Cathay and the 
Way Thither, p. cxix.). 

In tlie days of tlie Mongfd supremacy 
in China, when (diine.se affairs were 
for a time more distinctly conceived iu 
Western Asia, and the name of Manzi 
as denoting Southern China, uncon- 
quered by the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the West, it would appear 
that this name was confounded with 
Mdchln, and the latter thus acquired 
a specific hut erroneous applica- 
tion. One author of the 16th century 
also (quoted by Klamoth, J. As. Soc. 
ser. 2, tom. i. 115) distinguishes Chl7i 
and Mdchln as N. and S. China, 
but this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained by the Hindus. 
Ibn Batuta sometimes distinguishes- 
Sin (i.e. Chin) as South China from 
Khitdi (see CATHAY) as North 
China, In times when intiui&cy with 
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China had again ceased, the doiible 
name seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund way of saying 
Cmna, and had no more plurality of 
sense than in modern i>arlaiice Hodor 
and Man, But then comes an oc- 
casional new application of Mdchm to 
Indo-China, as in Conti (followed by 
Fra Mauro). An exceptional applica- 
tion, arising from the Arab habit of 
applying the name of a country to the 
capital or the chief port frequented by 
them, arose in the Middle Ages, 
through which Canton became known 
in the West as the city of Mdchln^ or in 
Persian translation Clunkaldn^ i,e. (treat 
Chin^, 

Mahdchlna as apjdied to (diina : 

* 636. — “ ‘ Tn what country exists the king- 
dom of the threat TJlAjvf) 2 ’ asked the king 
(Slladitya of Kaiiauj), ‘how far is it from 
i his « ’ 

“ ‘ It is situated,’ replied ho (H won T’sang), 
‘to the N.E. of this kingdom, and is distant 
Several ten- thousands of li. It is the 
<!oiintry whii'h tho Indian jicoplo call MahS.- 
chma.”'--/"cV. liouddh. ii. 254-255. 

c. 641 . — “ Mohochiutan. ” See quotation 
under CHINA. 

c, 1030. — “Some other mountains arc 
called Harmakdt, in \^hich the (Janges has 
its source. Those arc inijiassable from the 
side of the cold regions, and beyond them 
lies M&chin.” — A/-Jiinini, in Ediot^ i. 46. 

1501. — In the Letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on tho Portuguese disfoveries, niton from 
< V^erde, 4th June, w(5 find mention among 
other now regions of Marchin. Publi‘?hed 
ill Baldelli Boni’s II p. ciii. 

c. 1590. — “Adjoining to Asham is Tibet, 
bordering upon Khatai, which is properly 
Mahacheen, vulgarly called Macheen. The 
capital of Khatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 days’ 
journey from the sea.” — by (Hudwin^ 
cd. 18()0, ii. 4 ; [ed. Jarred^ ii. 118). 

[c. 1665.—*“. . . you told me . . . that 
Persia, Usbec, Kachguer, Tartary, and 
< '.itay, Pegu, Siam, China ami Matchine 
(in orig. Tchine et Matchine) trembled at 
tho name of the Kings of tho Indies.’’ — 
tit^niiery ed. Constable^ 155 seq.l 

Applied to Southern China, 
e. 1300. — “ Khatai is bounded on one side 
by the country of Machin, which the Chinese 
call Manzi. ... In the Indian language 
S. China is called Mahft-chin, i.e, ‘Groat 
diina,’' and hCnce -wo derive the word 
Manzi.” in H. des Mongols 

( Qnatremh'e^ xci. -xciii. 

c. 1348. — “ It was the Kaam’s orders that 
we should proceed through Manzi, which 
was formerly known as lidiia Maxima ” (by 
which he indicates Mah&>Chin&, see below, 
iu last quotation).— Marignolli, in 
VatUyT^. 354* 


Applied to Indo-China : 

c. 1430. — “ Ea provincia (Ava) — Maci- 
num incolae dicunt — . . . referta est ele- 
phantis.” — Conil^ in EoggiuSf l)e Var. For- 
tunae. 

Chin and Machin : 

c. 1320. — “The**^ curiosities of Chin and 
Machin, and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind.” — Wassdf^ in Klliot^ iii. 32. 

c. 1410. — “Poi si retrova in quella istessa 
provincia di Zagatai Sanmarcant cittk gran- 
dissima e ben popolata, por la qual vanno e 
vongono tiitti qiielli di Cini e Macini e del 
Cataio, o mercanti o viaiidanti che siano.” — 
Jiarharo, in Ramusio^ ii. f. 106y. 

c. 1442. — “The merchants of tho 7 climates 
from Egy])t . . . from the whole of the 
realms of Chin and MSlchin, and from the 
city of Khanbalik, steer their course to this 
jK>rt.” — Ahditrrazdl, in Notices et ExtraitSy 
xiv. 429. 

fl.50.3.— “ Sin and Masin.” See under 
JAVA.] 

Mahacliin or Chin Kalfiii, for Canton. 

c. 1030. — In Sprenger’s extracts from Al- 
Birun! wo have “ »S7<(oy/oZrf, in Chinese Sanfu, 
This is Groat China (M&hSem).’' — Post und 
Reise-ruiitpn des Orients^ 90. 

c. 1300. — “ This canal extends for a 
distance of 40 days’ navigation from Khan- 
baligh to Khingsal and Zaitun, the ports 
freiiiiented by the ships that come from 
India, and from the city of M&chin.” — 
Rashid- uddiTij in Cathay^ &c., 269-260. 

c. 1332. — . . after I had sailed east- 
ward over the Ocean Sea for many days 1 
came to that noble province Manzi. . . . 
The first city to which I came in this coun- 
try was called Cens-Kalan, and ’tis a city as 
big as three Veriiccs.” — Odork^ in Vathay^ 
&c., 103-105. 

c. 1347.-- “In the evening we stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arrived at 
Sin-Kal&n, which is tho city of Sin-iil-Sin 
. . . one of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those that has the finest of bazaars. One 
of the largest of those is tho porcelain 
bazaar, «'ind from it china-ware is exported 
to tho other cities of China, to India, and to 
Yemen .” — Rm Battita^ iv. 272. 

c. 1349.— “Tho first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest province in 
the world, having no paragon in beauty, 
pleasantness, and extent. In it is that 
noble city of (\arapsay, besides Zayton, 
riy nlrfllMTi j and many other cities.”— 
Marigmlliy in Cathay y &c., 373. 

MACHIS,s. This is recent Hind, 
for ‘lucifer matches.’ An older and 
purer phrase for sulphur-matches ^ 
dlwd-s aiyd-saldi, 

% 

MADAPOLLAM, n.n. This termi 
applying to a particular hind of cotton 
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cloth, and which often occurs in prices 
current, is taken from the name of a 
place on the Southern Delta^branch 
of the Qodaverr, properly Mddhava- 
palam^ [Tel.Mdahavayya-pdlemUy ‘forti- 
fied village of Madliava ’]. This was till 
1833 [according to the Madras Gloss, 
1827] the seat of one of the Company’s 
Commercial Agencies, which was the 
chief of three in that Delta ; the other 
two being Bunder Malunka and 
Injeram. Madapollam is now a staple 
export from England to India ; it is 
a finer kind of wTiite piece-goods, inter- 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

[1610. — ‘^Madafunum is chequered, some- 
what fine and well requested in Pryaman.” 
— Dani'erSf Letters^ i. 74.] 

1673. — “The English for that cause (the 
unheal thiness of Masulipatam), only at the 
time of shipping, remove to Medopollon, 
where they have a wholesome Seat Forty 
Miles more North.” — i^Vy^r, 35. 

[1684-85. — “Mr. Benj» Northey having 
brought up Musters of the Madapoll"^ Cloth, 
Itt is thought convenient that the same be 
taken of him. . . .” — Pritighy Diary Ft, 
St. Geo. Istser. iv. 49.] 

c. 1840. — “ Pierrette eht de jolies chemises 
en Madapolam.”—ilaZ^, Pierrette. 

1879. — . . liveliness seems to bo the 
unfailing characteristic of autographs, fans, 
Cremona fiddles, Louis Quatorze snuff-boxes, 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and 
MadapoUams may be.”~<-^'a^ Reciew^ Jan. 
11, p. 45. 

MADBAFAXAO, s. This appears 
in old Portuguese works as the name 
of a gold coin of Giizerat ; perhaps 
representing Muzaffar-shdhl. There 
were several kings of Guzerat of this 
name. The one in question was 
probably Muzaffar-Shah II. (1511- 
1525), of whose coinage Thomas 
mentions a gold piece of 185 grs. 
{Pathdn Kings^ 353). 

1554. — “There also come to this city 
Madra£axaos, which are a money of Cam- 
baya, which vary neatly in price ; some 
are of 24 tangas of 60 reis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value.” — A. FuneZy 32. 

MADBAS, n.p. Tliis alternative 
name of the place, officially called by 
its founders Fort St. George, first 
appears about the middle of tne 17th 
century. Its oi^n has been much 
debated, but with little result. One 
derivation, backed by a fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imagery Christian fisherman called 


Madarasen; but this may be pro- 
nounced philologically impossible, as 
well as otherwise unworthy of serious 
regard,* Lassen makes the name to 
be a corruption of Manda-rdjya^ 
‘Realm of the Stupid !’ No one vdll 
suvsi)ect the illustrious author of the 
Indische Alterthnmskimde to be guilty 
of a joke ; but it does look as if some 
malign Bengalee had suggested to him 
this gibe against the “Benighted”! 
It is indeed curious and true that, in 
Bengal, sepoys and the like always 
speak of tlie Soiitliern Presidency dvS 
Mandraj. In fact, however, all the 
earlier mentions of the name are in 
the form of Mudraspatanum^ ‘the city 
of the Madras^^ vdiatever the Madra,^ 
may have been. The earliest maps 
show Madra.'tputiniam as the Mahom- 
niedan settlement corresponding to the 
)iresent Triplicane and Royapettah. 
The word js therefore probably of 
Mahommedan origin ; and linving got 
so far we need not hesitate to identify 
it with MadrasUy ‘a college.’ The 
Portuguese wrote this Madaram (see 
Faria y Sousa, Africa Portugnesa, 1681, 
p. 6) ; and the Euro]»eaii name 
probably came from them, close neigh- 
bours as they were to Fort St. George, 
at Mylapore or San Thome. That 
there was such a Madrasa in existence 
is established by the ([notation from 
Hamilton, who was there about the end 
of the 17th century.t Fryer’s Map 
(1698, ])ut illustrating 1672-73) repre- 
sents the Governor’s House as a build- 
ing of Mahommedan architecture, with 
a dome. This may have been the 
Madrasa itself. Lockyer also (1711) 
speaks of a “College,” of which the 
building was “ very ancient” ; formerly 
a hospital, and then used apparently 
as a residence for young writers. But 
it is not clear whether the name 
“College” was not given on this last 
account. [The Madras Admin. Man, 
says : “ The origin of this name has 
been much discussed. Madi'issa, a 
Mahommedan school, has been sug- 
gested, which considering the date at 
which the name is first found seems 
fanciful. Manda is in Samsci|*it ‘ slow.* 
Mandardz was a king of the lunar race. 


• It is given in No. II. of Sdei^ions from Kht 
Records ofH. Arcot Distriet, p. 107. 

t In a letter from poor Arthur BunielL on 
which this paragr^h is founded, he adds : “ it is 
sad that the most Philistine tovn <in the Germart 
sense) in all the Bast should haw such a aanM.** 
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The place was probably called after i 
this king ” (ii. 91). The Madras Gloss, j 

E writes : “ Hind. Madras^ Can. 

rdsu^ from Tel. Mandaradzu, 
name of a local Telegu Royer,” or 
ruler. The whole (question has been 
discussed by Mr. Pringle {Diary Ft. St. 
Geo.^ 1st ser. i. 106 seqq.). He points 
out that while the earliest quotation 
given below is dated 1653, the name, in 
the form Madrazfatam., is iised by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 
letter dated 29th December, 1640 (/. 0. 
Records, 0. C. No. 1764); “and the 
context makes it i)retty certain that 
Francis Day or some other of the 
factors at the new Settlement must 
have previously made use of it in 
reference to the place, or ‘rather,* 
as the Surat letter says, ‘plot of 
ground ’ offered to him. It is no 
doubt just j) 0 ssible that in the 
course of the negotiations Day heard 
or caught up the name from the 
Portuguese, who were at the time in 
friendly relations with the English ; 
but the probabilities are certainly in 
the o])posite direction. The naj/aJc 
from whom the plot was obtained 
must almost certainly liave sujiplied 
the name, or what Francis Day con- 
ceived to be the name. Again, as 
regards Hamilton’s mention of a 
‘college,’ Sir H. Yule’s remark 
certainly goes too far. Hamilton 
writes, ‘ There is a very Good Hospital 
in the Town, and the (^)ni]uiny’.s 
Horse-stables are neat, but the old 
College where a good many Gentlemen 
Factors are obliged to lodge, is ill-ke])t 
in repair.’ This remark taken to- 
gether with that made bv Lockyer . . . 
affords proof, indeed, that there was 
a building known to the English as 
the ‘College,’ But it does not follow 
that this, or any, building was dis- 
tinctively known to Musulmans as the 
‘madrasa.’ The ‘old College’ of 
Hamilton may have been the successor 
of a Musulman ^madrasa* of some size | 
and consecpience, and if this was so 
the argument for the derivation would 
be strengthened. It is however ecpially 
possible that some old buildings within 
the plot of territory acquired by Day, 
which had never been a ‘ madrasa,^ was 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction ; and in this 
case the. argument, so far as it rests on 
a mention of ‘a College’ by Hamilton 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed* 
Next as regards the probability that 
the first part of ^ Madraspatanam* is 
‘ of Mahornmedan origin.’ Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madraspatanam is 
shown ‘ as the Mahornmedan settlement 
corresponding to the present Triplicane 
and Koyapettah ’ ; but in Fryers map, 
which represents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ^ Madirass * — to 
which is added ‘ the Indian Town 
with flat houses’— is entered as the 
designation of the collection of houses 
on tlie north side of the English town, 
and the next makes it evident that in 
the year in cpiestion the name of 
Aladras was applied chiefly to the 
crowded collection of houses styled 
in turn the ‘Heathen,’ the ‘Malabar,’ 
and the ‘ Black ’ town. This considera- 
tion does not necessarily disprove the 
su])posed Musulman origin of ‘ Madras,’ 
but it undoubtedly weakens the chain 
of Sir H. Yule’s argument.” Mr. 
Pringle ends by saying: “On the 
whole it is not unfair to say that the 
chief argument in favour of the deri- 
vation adopted by Sir H. Yule is of a 
negative kind. There are fatal objec- 
tions t(» whatever other derivations 
have been suggested, but if the mongrel 
(‘haracter of the comj)ound ^ Madrasa- 
patanam^ is disregarded, there is no 
fatal objection to the derivation from 
^madramJ . . . If however that deri- 
vation is to stand, it must not rest 
u])on such accidental coincidences as 
the use of the word ‘College’ by 
writers whose knowledge of Madras 
was derived from visits made from 30 
to 50 years after the foundation of the 
colony.”] 

3 ^ 653 . — “ Estant deabarquez le R. P. Zenon 
recut lettres do Madraspatan de la deten- 
tion du Rev. P. Ephraim de Neuera par 
rinquisition de Portugal, pour avoir presch^ 
a Madraspatan que les Catholiques qui 
fouotoient et trampoiont dans des puys les 
images de Sainct Antoine de Pade, et de 
la Viergo Marie, estoiont impies, et que les 
Indous a tout le moins honorent ce qu’ils 
estimont Sainct. . . la Boullayede- 

Gouz, ed. 1657, 244. 

c. 1665 .— “Le Roi de Golconde a do, 
grands Rovenus. . . . Les Doiianes des 
marchandises qui passent sur ses Torres, et 
celles des Ports de Masulipatanet de Madrea* 
patan, lui rapportentbeaucoup.”— TAcvewof, 
V. 306. 

1672 .—“. . . following upon Madras- 
patan, otherwise called OhinTiepatan, where 
the English have a Fort called St, 
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chiefly garrisoned by Toepasses and MiMices ; 
tr(jm this place they annually send forth 
their ships, as also from Suratte. ” — Baldaeus^ 
derm. ed. 152. * 

1673. — *‘Let us now pass the Pale to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a Buzzatf or 
Mercate-place. Maderas then divides itself 
into divers long streets, and they are 
checquered by as many transverse. It 
enjoys some Choultries for Places of J ustice ; 
one Exchange ; one Pagod, . . .” — Fryer ^ 
d8-39. 

1726. — “ The Town or Place, anciently 
called Chinapatnaiu^ now called Madras- 
patnam, and Fort St. (reorge .” — Letters 
Patent^ in Charters of F.l. Company^ 368-9. 

1727. — “ Fort St. George or Maderass, or 
as the Natives call it, China Patmuy is a 
(’olony and City behniging to the English 
East India Cmnpanyy situated in one of the 
most incommodious Places I ever saw. . . . 
'rhere is a very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Company’s Horse-Stables are neat, 
but the Old College, where a great many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Kepair." — A . Hamilton^ i. 364, [ed. 
1744, ii. 182]. (Also see CHINAPATAM.) 

MADEAS,s. Tliis name is applied 
to large bright-coloured liaiidkerchieis, 
of silk warp and cotton woof, which 
were formerly exported from ^Madras, 
and much used by the negroes in the 
NV. Indies as bead-dresses. The word 
is preserved in French, but is now 
olisolete in England. 

c. 1830. — “. . . We found President 
Petion, the black Washington, sitting on a 
very old ragged s{)fa, amidst a confused 
mhss of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress frock, white trowsers, and the ever- 
lasting Madras handkerchief bound round 
his brows.’*— 7’o7a Cringle^ ed. 1863, p. 425. 

1846. — “Et Madame se manifesta ! C’^tait 
une de ces vieilles d^vin^es par Adrien 
Brauwer dans .ses sorci^res pour lo Babbat 
. . . coiff4e d’un Madras, faisant encore 
papillottes avec les imprimAs, que recevait 
gratuitement son maltre. ” — Balzac^ Le Cousin 
Pons, ch. xviii. 

* MADBEMALUCO, n .p. The name 
given by the Portuguese to the 
Mahommedan dynasty of Berar, called 
Uindd-shdht. The Portuguese name 
represents the title of the founder 
^Lnad-ul-Mulky (‘ Pillar of the State '), 
otherwise Fath Ullah Tmad Shah. 
The dynasty was the most obscure of 
those founded upon the dissolution 
of the Bahmani monarchy in the 
Deccan. (See COTAMALtJCO, IDALCAN, 
MELIQUE VEBIDO, NIZAMALUCO, 
8ABA10.) It began about 1484, and 
in 1572 was merged in the kingdom of 


Ahmednagar. There is another Madre- 
maluco for Tmad-ul-Mulk) much 
spoken oi in Portuguese histories, 
who was an important personage 
in Guzerat, and put to death with his 
own hand the king Sikandar Shah 
(1526) (Barros, IV. v. 3 ; Correa., ii. 
272, 344, &c.; Couto, Decs. v. and vi. 
passim). 

[1543.— See under COTAMALUCO.] 

1553. — “The M^.dre Maluco w’as married 
to a sister of the Hidalchan (see IDALCAN), 
and the latter treated this brother-in-law of 
his, and Meleque Verido as if they were his 
vassals, especially the latter.” — Barros, IV. 
vii. 1. 

1563. — “The Tmademaluco or Madre- 
maluco, as w'e corruptly stylo him, was a 
Circassian (Cherfptrs) by nation, and had 
originally been a Christian, and died in 
1.546. . . . is as much as to say ‘ prop,’ 

and thus the other (of these princes) was 
called J/uadinafuro, or ‘ Prop of the King- 
dom.’ . . Carria, f. 36'C. 

Neither the chronology of De Orta here, 
nor the .statement of Imad-ul-Mnlk’.s Circas- 
sian origin, agree with those of Firishta. 
The latter .say.s that Fath-lJllah Irnud Bhiih 
was de.scended from the heathen of Bija- 
nagar (iii. 485). 

MADUBA, n.p., j)roperlv Madurei, 
Tam. Mathami. Thi.s is still the name 
of a district in S. India, and of a city 
which ap])e^ars in the Tables of Ptolemy 
as Mdhovpa fiaalXeiov llapdidvo^.'* The 
name is giuierally su})i)osed to he the 
same as th^t of Mathura, the holy and 
much more ancient city of Northern 
India, from which the name was 
ado])ted (.see MUTTRA), hut modified 
after Tamil i>ronunciation.* [On the 
other hand, a writer in J.R. As. Soc. 
(xiv. 578, II. 3) derives Madura from 
the Dravidian Madur in the sense of 
‘Old Town,’ and suggests that the 
northern Mathura may be an oflshoot 
from it.] Madura was, from a date, 
at least as early as the Christian era, 
the seat of the Pandya sovereipLS. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bp. Caldwell, had 
previously held tneir residence at 
Kolkei oil the Tamraparni, the K6Xxot 
of Ptolemy. (See Caldwell, pp. 16, 96, 
101). Tlie name of ilfodwm, probably 
as ado])ted from the holier northern 
Muttra, seems to have been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements under 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 


* This perhaps implies an earlier spread of 
northern influence than we are JustiflM in as- 
suming. 
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Matura in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java ; and a town 
of the same name (Madura) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandale, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.D. c. 70-80. — “ Alius iitilior portus gontis 
Neacyntlon qui vocatur Becarc. Jbi regna- 
bat Pandion, longe ab emporio moditerraneo 
distante oppido„quod vocatur Modura.” — 
Tliny^ vi. 26. ’ 

[c.’l315.-“Mardi." See CRORE.] 

c. 1347. — “The Sultan stopped a month at 
Fattan, and then departed for his capital. 
I stayed 15 days after his departure, and 
then started for his residence, which was at 
Mutra, a great city with wide streets. . . . 
I found there a pest raging of which people 
died in brief space . . . when 1 went out I 
saw only the dead and dying .” — Tin JJatuta, 
iv. 200-1. 

1311. — “. . . the ro3’al canopy moved 
from Blrdhitl . . . and 5 days aftcrwanls 
they arrived at the city of Mathra . . . the 
d welling- j)lace of the brother of the l-Uf 
8undar randya. They haind the C5ity empty, 
for the Rtii had fled w’ith the Kitnis, but 
had loft two or three elephants in the temple 
of Jagn.4r (.laganath ).” — Ajiur KhiisrH, in 
Elliot, iii, 01. 

MADURA FOOT, s. A fungoiclal 
disease of the foot, apparently incur- 
able except by ani])ntation, which 
occuns in the Madura district, and 
especially in places wliere the ‘Black 
soiP prevails. Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on t.he causes or 
precise nature of the disease. S(‘e 
Nelsoti, Madura, Pt. i. p]>. 91-04; 
\Gribble, Cuddapah, 193]. 

MAGADOXO, n.p. This is the 
Portuguese representation, which has 
passeci into general Eurojieaii use, of 
malcdashau, the name of a town and 
State on the Somali coast in E. Africa, 
now subject to Zanzibar. It has been 
shown by one of the present writers 
that Marco Polo, in his chapter on 
Madagascar, has made some confusion 
between l^agadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both. 
It is possible that the name of Mada- 
gascar was really given from Makda- 
sliau, as Sir R. Burton suppo.ses ; but 
he does* not give any authority for 
his statement tliat the name of Mada- 
^scar “came from Makdishii (Maga- 

doxo) whose Sheikh invaded 

it” (Omment. on Gamoes, ii. 520). 
[Owen (Narrative, i. 357) writes the 
name Mukdeesha, and Boteler (Narra- 
tive, ii. 215) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs Mdkddislia. The name is 
said to be Magaad-el-Shata, “Harbour 
of the Sheep,” and the first syllable 
has been identified ipirith that of Maq- 
dala and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects (Notes <b 
Queries, 9 ser. ii. 193, 310. Also see 
Mr. Gray’s note on Pyrard, Hak. Soc. i. 
29, and Dr. Burnell on Linschoien, Hak. 
Soc. i. 19.] 

c. 1330. — “On departing from Zaila, we 
sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdashau, a town of great size. 
The inhabitants possess a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) several hundreds every day .” — Ihn 
liatuta, ii. 181. 

1498. — “And we found ourselves before a 
great city with houses of several storie.s, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces ; and about it a wall with four 
towers ; and this city stood close upon the 
sea, anil the Moors call it Magadoxo. And 
when w'e wore come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
r»n our way along the coast with a fine wind 
on the poop.” — Roteiro, 102. 

1505.“ “And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
D ’Almeida) made sail, ordering the course 
to bo made for Magadaxo, which he had 
instructions also to make tributary. But 
the ]ulots objected saying that they would 
rni-HS the .season for crossing to India, as 
it was alreadj' the 26th of August. . , .” — 
Correa, i. 560. 

1514. — “. . . The most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
those people continue to bo found in 
Mazambic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Marachiluo 
(read Brava Chilve, i.e. Bram and Qudoa), 
and Mombazza ; which are all walled cities 
on the main land, with houses and streets 
like our own ; except Maz:inibich.”— 
of Gioi\ da Kmpoli, in Arrhiv. Btor. Ital. 

1516. — “ Further on towards the Red 8ca 
tlierc is another very large and beautiful 
town called Hagadoxo, belonging to the 
Moors, and it has a King over it, and is a 
place of great trade and merchandise.” — 
Barbosa, 16. 

1.532. — “. . . and after they had passed 
Capo Guardafu, Dorn Estevao was going 
along in .such depression that ho was like to 
die of grief, on arriving at MagadOXO, they 
stopped to water. And the King of the 
country, hearing that there had come a son 
of the Count Admiral, of whom all had 
ample knowledge as being the first to dis- 
cover and navigate on that coast, came to 
the shore to see him, and made great 
offers of all that he could require.”— C7o«to, 
IV. viii. 2. 

1727.—“ Magadoxa, or as the Portuguese 
call it, Magadocia, is a pretty large City, 
abo\it 2 or 8 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn’d with many bi^h Steeples and 
Mosques.” — A. Hamilton, i. 12-13, fed. 1744]. 
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MAGAZINE, s, This wotd is, of I 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of origin 
from Ar. makhdzm, pliir. of aUmdkhzan^ 
whence Sp. aJmacen^ aVmagacen^ niaga- 
ceriy Port, almazem^ armazem, Ital. ma- 
gaazino^ Fr. magazin, 

c. 1340. — “The Sultan . . . made him a 
grant of the whole city of Siri and all its 
houses with the gardens and holds of the 
treasury (makhzan) adjacent to the city (of 
Delhi).” — lb7i Batnki^ iii. 262. 

1539. — “A que Pero de Faria respondea, 
que Ihe desse elle commissao per mandar nos 
almkziB, et que logo proveria no socorro que 
entendia ser necessario .” — PintOy cap. xxi. 

MAHAJUN, s. Hind, from Skt. 
mahd-jan, ‘great person.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southern and 
Western India the vernacular word 
has various other applications which 
are given in WiUon. 

[1813.— “Mahajen, Mahajanuin, a great 
person, a merchant.” — Glosa. to btk Rep. s.v.] 

c. 1861.— 

Down there lives a Mahajun— my father 
gave him a bill, 

I have paid the knave thrice over, and 
here Fm paying him still. 

He shows me a long stfimp paper, and 
must have my land— must he ? 

If I were twenty years younger, ho should 
get six feet by three.” 

Sir A, C. Lyally Th^ Okl Phidaree. 

1885.— “The Mahajun hospitably enter- 
tains his victim, and speeds his homeward 
departure, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made absolute. Then 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckle.«s i 
hill-man, who finds him.self loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which he has never in- 
curred, and can never hope to discharge ; 
and so he practically becomes the Mahajun’s 
slave for the rest of his natural life.”— 

CoL T. Lewlfiy A Fly mi the Wheels 339. 

MAHANNAH, s. (See MEEANA.) 

MAHE, n.p. Properly MdyeU. 
[According to the Madras Gloss, the Mai. 
name is Mayyazh% maiy ‘black,’ azhi, 

‘ river mouth ’ ; but the title is from 
the French MaJid, being one of the 
names of Labourdonnais.] A small 
settlement on the Malabar coast, 4 m. 
S.E. of Tellicherry, where the French 
established a factory for the sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they still retain. It is not now of any 
importance. 

MAHl, n.p. The name of a consider- 
able river flowing into the upper part 


of the Gulf of Cambay. [“ Tlie height 
of its banks, and the fierceness of its 
floods ; the deep gullies through which 
the traveller has to pass on his way 
to the river, and perhaps, above all, 
tlie bad name of the tribes on its 
banks, explain the proverb: ‘When 
the Mahi is crossed, there is comfort ’ ” 
(Imp. Gazetteer^ s.v.).] 

c. A.D. 80-90. — “Next comes another gulf 
. . . extending also to the north, at the 
mouth of which is an island called Baidnes 
(Perim), and at the innermost extremity a 
great river called "SHkIs.”— Periplm, ch. 42. 

MAHOUT, s. The driver and 
tender of an elephant. Hind, wahd- 
7caty from Skt. mahd-mdtray ‘great, 
in measure,’ a high officer, &c., so 
applied. Tlie Skt. term occurs in 
this sense in the Mahdhhdrata (e.g. iv. 
1761, &c.). The Mahout is mentioned 
in the 1st Book of Maccabees as ‘the 
Indian.’ It is remarkable tliat Ave find 
Avliat is apT)arently mahd-mdtriiy in the 
sense of a bigb officer in Hesyebius : 

“Ma/xdrpat, ol crrpaTijyoi irap' IvSots.” 
— Uesych. s.v. 

c. 1590. — “il/a,sY elephants (see MUST). 
ITicre are five and a half servants to each, 
viz., first a Mahawat, who sits on the nock 
of the animal and directs its movements. . , , 
He gets 200 diims per month. . . . Secondly 
a B/iOiy who sits behind, upon the rump of 
the elephant, and avssists in battle, and in 
quickening the speed of the animal ; but he 
often performs the duties of the Mahawat. 

. . . Thirdly the MH'hs (see MATE). . . . 
A Mefk fetches fodder, and assists in 
caparisoning the elephant. . . .” — Aluy cd. 
Blovkuiaaiiy i. 125. 

1648. — . . and Mahouts for the ele- 
I>hants. . . .” — Van Twisty 56. 

1826. — “ 1 will now pass over the term of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning 
to road and write — my j>receptor being a 
mahouhut, or elephant-driver -and will 
take up my adventures .” — Bandwmng Jiari, 
21 ; [ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

1848. — “Then he described a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of hi» 
elephant had been pulled off hia seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.” — Thacheray^ 
Vanity Fairy ch. iv. 

V 

MAHRATTA, mp. Hind. Mar- 
liatdy Marhattdf Marhdtd (Ma/rhatly 
Marahtly Marhaitl\ cand MardtKd* 
The name of a famous Hindu race, 
from the old Skt. name o| their 
country, Mahd-rdshtray ^ Magna 
[On the other hand H Aftworth 
(Ballads of the Marathm^ vi.) 

aerives the word from a tribe! name. 
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MatM or Rathdy ‘chariot fighters,’ from 
rathy ‘a chariot,’ thus Mahd-Ratlid 
means ‘Great Warrior/ This was 
transferred to the country and finally 
8anskritised into Mahd-rdshtnt. Again 
some authorities (Wilson, Indian Castey 
ii. 48 ; Baden- Powell, J. R. A.s. Hoc.y 
1897, p. 249, note) prefer to derive the 
word iroin the Mhdr or MahaVy a once 
numerous and dominant race. And 
s(ie the discussion in the Himihay Cazet- 
ieety 1. pt. ii. 143 seq.^ 

c. f)50. — “The planet (Satnni’.s) motion in 
A^lesha cau.se‘< affliction to aquatic finimals 
or products, and snakes ... in PCirva 
Phalgunt to vendors of liquors, women 
of the town, damsels, and the Mahrattas. 

. . .” — Hrhat Sanhiia, tr. by AVn#, JJi. >Ia’. 
i!<oc, 2nd ser. v. 64. 

640. — “I)e Ih, il prit la direction du Nord- j 
Ouest, traversa uno vastc foriH, et . . . il 
arriva an royaumo dc Mo-hu-la-to (MahS,- 
r&Bhtra). . . — /W. Ilmidilh. i. 202; [Bovi- 

ffazetteer, I. pt. ii. 1352]. 

c. 1030. — “T>e Dhar, en se diri^eant vers 
le midi, jusqu’k la ^ivi^re de Xyrnyah on 
comto 7 parasangcs ; do Ui k Mahrat-dessa 
1}^ paras.”— A/hiruiii, in Rt’InatuV.^ Frwj- 
vif'us^ 109, 

c. 1294-5. — “Ala-ud-din marched to 
Elichpitr, and thoncc to (Jhnti-iajatira . . . 
the ])eople of that country had never heard 
of the Mussulmans ; the Mahratta land had 
never been piinished by their arimes ; no 
Mus«‘ulman King or Prince had }>cnetrat(*d 
.so far.” — AUt-iid-dhi llarii'iy in Elliot, iii. 150. 

c. 1328. — “ In this (rrcatcr India are 
twelve idolatrous Kings, and more. . . . 
n'hero is al.so the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very great .” — Frior Jonlunua, 41. 

tiiio in Moratty ; 
by Profe.ssion they are Oentues.”— T'Vyr/, 
174. 

1747. —“ Agreed on the arrival of these 
8hips that We take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the 50 
Moratta Honses bo augmented to 100 as Wc 
found them very usefull in the last Skirmish. 
. , .” — Cimsn. at Ft. St. Ihxnd, Jan. 6 
(MS. Record in India Otflee). 

1748. —“ That ui>on his hearing the 
Mirattoes had taken Tanner s Fort . . .” 
—In Longy p. 5. 

c. 17604—“ . . . those dangerous and 
owerful neighbors the Morattoes ; who 
eing no'^ masters of the contiguous island 
of Salsette . . — ih' 0 s<>, ii. 44. 

„ “The name of Morattoes, or 
jflj I have reason to think, a 
derivatloti^Jn their country -language, or by 
eorruptld)|, frofn Mar~RajaJi,"—lbia, ii. 75. 

1765.^^* These united princes and people 
are tbo^e which are known by the general 
name of Mahasra^rs ; a word compounded 
of Rattor and Mftuikali ; the first being the 
name of a partioular Rmzpoot (or Rajpoot) 


tribe ; and the latter, signifying great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr. Fraser). . . 

— HoluceUy Mut. Events, &c., i. 105. 

c. 1769.* Under a mezzotint portrait; 
“!ZVh» Right Honhh George Lord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot of Patshul in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, President and Governor of ofnd for 
ad the Affairs of the. United Company of 
Merdvants of England trading to the East 
Indies, on the Coast of Choromandel, and 
Orixa, and of the Chiiigee and Moratta 
Countries, &c., &c., &c.” 
c. 1842.— 

“ . . . Ah, for some retreat 
Beep ill yonder shining Orient, where my 
life began to beat ; 

Where in wild Mahratta battle fell my 
father evil starr’d.” 

— Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 

The following is in the true Hobsoil* 
Jobson nianiier : 

[18.59.— “This term Marhatta or MAr- 
hUtta, is derived from the mode of warfare 
adopted by these men. Mar means to strike, 
and hufna, to get out of the way, i.e. those 
who struck a blow suddenly and at once 
retreated out of harm's way.” — H. 1) undos 
Jloinrfson, District Duties during the Revolt 
in 1857, p. 101, iK^te.] 

MAHRATTA DITCH, n.p. An 
excavation made in 1742, as described 
in the extract from Orme, on the 
landward sides of Calcutta, to protect 
the settlement from the Mahratta 
liaiid.s. Hence the term, or for short- 
nes.s ‘Tin* Ditch ’ simply, as a disparag- 
ing name for (\ilcutta (see DITCHER). 
The line of the Ditch corresponded 
nearly with the outside of the existing 
Circular Koad, excejit at the S.E. and 
S,, where the work was never exe- 
cuted. [There is an excavation known 
by the .same name at ]\radras exca- 
vated in 1780. {Murray, Handhook, 
1859, p. 43).] 

1742.- “ 111 tho year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of tho Colony requested and 
obtained permission to dig a ditch at their 
own cxpeii.se, round the Company’s bounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanatty to 
tho southern part of (lovindpcjre. In six 
months three miles were finished : when 
tho inhabitants . . . discontinued tho work, 
which from the occasion was called tho 
Morattoe ditch.”— fhw, ed. 1803, ii. 46. 

1757.__“That the Bounds of Calcutta ojee 
to extend the whole Circle of Ditch dug upon 
tho Invasion of the Marattes ; also 600 yards 
without it, for an E.splanade.”— of 
Agreement se-nt by Colonel Clive (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14). In 
Me-inoirs of the Revolution in Bengal, 1760, 
p. 89. 

1782. — “To the Proprietors and Occupiers 
of Houses and other Tenements within the 
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Mahratta Entrenchment.’'— Gazette, 
Aug. 10. 

[1840. — ** Less than a hundreiL years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortny Calcutta 
against the horsemen of Berar, and the 
name of the Mahratta Ditch still preserves 
the memory of the danger.” — Macauhy, 
Essay on Chve.l 

1872. — “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the Mahratta Ditch. . . 

Govinda Saniunta, i. 25. 

MAHSEEB, MASEEB, MASAL, 

&c. Hind, mahdbir, mahdser, mahds- 
auld, s. The name is a])plied t-o per- 
haps more than one of the larger 
species of Barbus (N.O. Gyprimdae), 
blit especially to B. Mosul of Buchanan, 
B, Tor, Day, B, mexjalqns, McLelland, 
found in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the greater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It grows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian 
anglers ; and from these circiiiiistanees 
has sometimes been called, mislead- 
ingly, the ‘ Indian salmon.^ The 
origin of the name Mahseer, and its 
proper spelling, are very doubtful. It 
may be 8kt. malid-siras, ‘big-head,’ or 
mahd-mlka, ‘lai'ge-scaled.’ The latter 
is most probable, for the scales are so 
large that Buchanan mentions that- 
playing c<ards were made from them 
at Dacca. Mr. H. S. Thomas suggests 
mahd-dsya, ‘great mouth.’ [The word 
does not appear in the ordinary dirts. ; 
on the whole, perhaps the derivation 
from mahd-hras is most })iobab]e.] 

c. 1809. — “The Masai of the Kosi is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
still better than the Rohii, and compare it 
to the salmon.” — Bucluman, Eastern India, 
iii. 194. 

1822. — *‘Maliasaula and Tora, varioxLsly 
altered and corrupted, and with various 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, amongst the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent large rivers.” 
— F. Buchanan Hamilton, Fishes of th^ 
Ganges, 304. 

1873. — “In my own opinion and that of 
others whom I have met, the Mahseer shows 
more wH for its size than a salmon.” — 
AT. 8. Thomas, The Rod in India, p. 9. 

MAINATO, s. Tam. Mai. Maindtta, 
a washerman or dlioby (q.v.). 

1516. — “There is another sect of Gentiles 
which they call Mainatos, whose business 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and Naires ; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor their 


sons can take up any other business.” — 
Barbosa, Lisbon ed., 334. 

c. 1542. — “In this inclosure do likewise 
remain all the Landresses, by them called 
Maynates, which wash the linnen of the 
City (Pequin), who, as we wore told, are 
above an hundred thousand.” — Pinto, in 
Cogan, p. 133. The original (cap. cv.) has 
todos os mainatos, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1.554. — “And thefarrn (rr?! da) of mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a mainato, 
oxcejit by arrangen)ent with the farmer 
(Rendeiro). . . .” — Tombo, &c., 53. 

[1598. — “There are some among them 
that do nothing els but wash cloathes : . . . 
thej' are called Maynattos.” — Linschofen, 
Hak. Soc. i. 260. 

[c. 1610.— “These folk (the washermen) 
are called Menates.” — Pyuird dc Land, 
Hak. Sot*, ii. 71. J 

1644.— (Mvponscs of Daman) “For two 
maynatos, three water hoys [hois de agoa), 
one SQiiihrnjro hoy, aiul 4 torch bearers for 
the said Captain,* at 1 xcrafim each a montli, 
conies in the vear to 36,000 ris or x"\ 
00120.0.00.”— LWovv., M8. f. 181. 

MAISTBY, MISTBY, sometimes 
even MYSTERY, s. Hind. mistrl. 
This word, a corrujition of the Portu- 
guese mestre, lias spr(*ad into the ver- 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use. Properly 
‘a foreman,’ ‘a mast er- work man ’ ; but 
used alsf>, at least in llpjier India, for 
any artizan, as raj-mtstri (pro]H‘rly 
Pers. m;i), ‘a mason or brieklat er,’ 
lohdr-'iuisiri, ‘a blacksinitli,’ t^e. Tlie 
projier use of the word, as noted above, 
corresjionds precisely to the definition 
of the Portuguese word, as applied to 
artizans in Bliiteau : “Artitic(*, <me 
sabe liein o sen olhcio. Beritus artifex 
. . . Ojdfx, alienor am. operuminspect&i'f 
In W. and vS. India maistry, as used 
in tlie liouseliold, generalJy means the 
cook, or rlie tailor. (See CALEEFA.) 

Master (MacTej>i>) is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and lias given rise to several derived 
adjectives. There is too a similar word 
in modern Greek, fxayiarwp, 

1404. — “And in these (chambers) there 
were works of gold and azure and of mauj* 
other colours, made in the moat marvellous 
way ; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the subtle maestroB, it would be 
reckoned beautiful to see,” — Clavljo, § cv. 
(Comp. Markham, p. 125). 

1524. — “And the Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutys four newly-built catUTB, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
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very light for fast rowing, and were greatly 
4 id mired. But he ordered them to bo burned, 
saying that he intended to show the Moors 
that we know how to build >)otter caturs 
than they did ; and he sent for Meatre Vyne 
the Genoese, whom he had brought to build 
galleys, and asked him if he could build 
boats thsit would row faster than the 
Malabar paraos (see PROW). He answered: 
‘Sir, I’ll build you brigantines fast enough 
to catch a inosquihj. . . — Corrm, ii. 830. 

[1548. — “He ordered to bo collected in 
the smithies of the dockyard as many smiths 
as could bo had, for he had many misteres.” 
—Ihid. iv. 603.1 

1554.— “To the meatre of the smith’s 
shop (fh'raria) 30,000 rois of salars" i«,nd 600 
reis for maintenance ” (see BATTA).-,S’. 
liotelho, Tomho, 65. 

1800. — “. . . I have not yet been able 
to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
us we have the advantage hero of the 
assistance of some Madras dubashes and 
maistries” (ironical).— i. 67. 

1883. — “ . . . My mind goes back to my 
iincient Goanese cook. lie was only a 
maistry, or more vulgarly a hohherjef (see 
BOBACHEE), yet his sononais name re- 
called the corKjuest of Mexico, or the 
doubling of tlie Cape.” — Trihc.'f on My 
b'rontier^ 35. 

[1900. — “Mystery very sick. Mem Sahib, 
very sick all the night.”"- I'vmph' Jiai'y April. | 

MAJOON, s. Hind. from Ar. 7 / 10 ’- 
jurij lit. ‘kneaded,’ and 1 lienee what 
old medical hooks call ‘an electnary’ 
(i.e, a coinjamnd of medicines kneaded 
with .syni]) into a soft m<as.s), hut 
especially applied to an intoxicating 
confection of heni]) leave.s, &c., sold in 
the bazar. [BurtoVy Ar. Xi(/hf.% iii. 
159.] Jn the Deccan the form is -ma’- 
jilm. Moodeen Sherilf, in his Sniqit. 
to the Pharmac. of hidia, writes mayh- 
jun. “The chief ingredients 111 mak- 
ing it are (jetnja (or hemp) h*aves, milk, 
ghee^ poppy-seeds, flowers of tlic thorn- 
apple (see DATURA), the ]K)\\'der of 
mix vomica, and sugar” {Qnnoon-e- 
Islam, Gloss. Ixxxiii). 

1519. — “ Next morning 1 halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a maajun, made 
them throw into the water the li(juor used 
for 'intoxicating fishes, and cauglit a few 
fish.’Wiaftr?*, 272. 

1663. — “And this they make up into an 
•electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
above-mentioned, and this they call maju.” 
— Ooirmy f. 27v. 

1781. — “Our ill-favoured guard brought 
in a dose of majum each, and obliged us to 
eat it , . , a little after sunset the surgeon 
eame, and with him 30 or 40 Caffres, who 
■seized us^ and held us fast till the operation 
(circumcision) was performed . ” — Soldier's 
letter quoted in Hon. John Lindsay's Journal 


of Captivity in Mysore^ Lives of Lindsays^ 
iii. 293. 

1874. — “ ... it (Bhang) is made up with 
flour and various additions into a sweetmeat 
or majum of a green colour .” — Ildnbury 
and FluchigeVy 493. 

MALABAR, n.p. 

a. The name of the sea-board (iountry 
whicli the Arabs called the ‘Pepper- 
Coast,’ the ancient Kerala of the 
Hindus, the or rather 

ptKTj, of the Greeks (see TAMIL), is not 
in form indigenous, but was applied, 
aj)parently, first by the Arab or Araho- 
: Persian mariners of the Gulf. The 
f substantive part of the name, Alalai\ 

I or the like, is doubtless indigenous ; it. 

' is the Dravadian term for ‘mountain’ 
ill the Sanskritized form Malaya., 
whicli is ajiplied specifically to the 
southern portion of the Western 
Ghauts, and from v/hich is taken the 
iiidigenons term Maktydlam^ distin- 
guishing tliat branch of the Dravidian 
language in the tract which we call 
Malabar, Tliis name . — Male or Malai^ 
Mallah^ &.C., — we find in the earlier 
post-classic notices of India ; whilst 
in the great Temple-Inscription of 
Tanjore (11th (‘entiiiy) we hnd the 
region in (jnestion called Makii-nddu 
! (adda, ‘country’). The affix bar ap- 
! ]>ears attached to it. first (so far as we 
i are aware) in the Geogra])hy of Edrisi 
I (c. 1 150). This (Persian ?) termination, 
j hdTy whatever he its origin, and whether 
j or no it he connected either with the 
I Ar. 5 u/t, ‘a continent,’ on the one 
’ liand, or with the Skt. cam, ‘a region, 

; a slope,’ on the other, was most as- 
suredly apjdied by tlie navigators of 
the Gulf t.o otlier regions which they 
visited besides We.stern India. Thus 
we have Zanyi-bdr (mod. Zanzibar), 
‘the country of the Blacks’; Kaldh- 
bar, ileiioting a])])arently the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula ; and even ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, Hwdu-bdr 
for India. In the Arabic ivork which 
affords the second of these examples 
(Relation, &c., tr. by Reinaud, i. 17) it 
is expressly explained : “ The word hdr 
serves to indicate that w’hich is both a 
coast and a kingdom.” It will be seen 
from the (piotations below that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the establish- 
ment of the use of this termination, 
the exact form of the name as given by 
foreign travellers and writers, varies 
considerably. But, from the time of 
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the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
route, MahvaVy or Malabar, as we have 
it now, is the persistent form. [Mr. 
Logan {Manual, i, 1) remarks that the 
name is not in use in the district itself 
except among foreigners and English- 
speaking natives ; the ordinary name 
is Malaydlam or Maldynm, ‘tlie Hill 
Country.*] 

c. 546. — “The imports to Ta probane are 
silk, aloeswood, cloves, sandalwood. . . . 
These again are passed on from Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such as MaX^, 
where the pepper is grown. . . . And the 
most notable places f)f trade are these, 
Sindu . . . and then the five marts of 
MaX^, from which the pepper is exported, 
viz., Parti, Mavyarnfli, SalofHitami, Nalo- 
patana, and Pudo^hdat/a/’—Cosmus, Hk. xi. 
In Cathay, &c., p. clxxviii. 

c. 64.5. — “To the south this kingdom is 
near the sea. There rise the mountains 
called Mo-la-ye {Malum), with their preci- 

S itous sides, and their" lofty sximmits, their 
ark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sandal- 
wood.”— Tsaag, inJuliev, iii. 122. 

851. — “From this place (Maskat) ships 
sail for India, and run for Kaulam-Malai ; 
the distance from Maskat to Kaulam-Malai 
is a month’s sail wdth a moderate wind.” — 
Rtlation, &c., tr. by Reinaud, i. 15. The 
.same work at p. 15 uses the expression 
“ Country of Pepper {Balad-ul-faffal). 

890. — “ From Sindriu to Mali is five days’ 
journey ; in the latter pepper is to be found, 
also the bamboo .” — Ihn Khnrdddba, in KUiot, 

i. 15. 

c. 1030. — “ You enter then on the country 
of JArdn, in which is Jaimitr (see under 
CHOUL), then Maliah, then Kanchi, then 
Dravira (see DRAVIDIAN).”— Al-liiruul, 
in Reinaud, Frogmens, 121. 

c. 1160.— “Fandarina (see PANDARANI) 
is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manibar, where ve.ssels from 
India and Sind cast anchor.” — Idrisi, in 
MUiot, i. 90. 

c. 1200. — “ Hari sports h e re in th e delightf 1 1 1 
spring . . . when the breeze from Malaya 
is fragrant from r>assing over the charming 
lamnga ” (cloves). — U\Ui ifodnda. 

1270.-“Malibar is a largo country of 
India, with many cities, in which ^lepper 
is produced.” — Kazwxnl, in (Hldaaeistn', 214. 

1293.— “You can sail (upon that sea) 
between these islands and Ormes, and 
(from Ormes) to those parts which are 
called (Minibar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east ; then 300 miles between east 
and south-east from Minibar to Maabar” 
(see MABAR). — Letter of Fr. John of Monte- 
tormno, in Cathay, i. 215. 

1298.— “ Melibar is a great kingdom 
lying towards the west. . . . There is in 


this kingdom a great quantity of pepper." 
—Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 25. 

c. 1300. — “Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
(see CONCAN) and Tftna ; beyond them the 
country of Mallbar, which from the boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kdlam (probably from 
Oheriah to Quilon) is 300 parasangs in 
length.” — Rashlduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1320.-— “ A certain traveller states that 
India i.s divided into three parts, of which 
the first, which i.s also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and Sind, 
and is called Guzerat ; the second Mam- 
bar, or the Land of Pepper, east of 
Guzerat.” — Ahulfeda, in GUdcmeister, 184. 

c. 1322. — “And now that ye may know 
how’ popper is got, let mo tell you that it 
grow'eth in a cortiiin empire, whereunto I 
came to laud, the name whereof is Milli- 
bar.”— Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 74. 

c. 1343. — “ After 3 days we arrived in the 
country of the Mulaibar, which is tho 
country of Pej)per. It stretches in length a 
distance <»f two months’ march along tho 
.sea-shorc.” — Ibn Jiatutu, iv. 71. 

c. 1348-49. — “ We ' embarked on board 
certain junks from Lower India, which is 
called Minubar.” — John de’ Marignolli, in 
(\iih(i}i, Hot). 

c. 1120-30. — “. . . Departing thence ho 
. . . arrived at a noble city called Coloen. 

. . . This i)rovince is called Melibaria, and 
they coileel in it the ginger called by tho 
natives eoloinhi, pepper, brazil-wood, and 
the cinnamon, called vandla grossa." — Conti, 
corrected from Jones’s tr. \n I ndta in XVth 
Cent. 17-18. 

c. 1442. — “The coast which includes 
Calicut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as far as (Kacl), a place 
situated opposite to the Island of Serendib 
. . . bears the general name of Mellbftr.” 
— Alnl nrrazzdk, ibid. 19. 

14.59. — Fra Mauro’s groat Map has Mill- 
bar. 

1.514.— “in the region of India called 
Melibar, which province begins at (iofi, and 
extends to ( Jape Comedis (Coxnorin). . . 

— Letter of <»ior. da EnipoH, 79. It is 
reimirkable to find this Florentine using this, 
old form in 1.514. 

1516.— -“And after that tho Moors of 
Meca discovered India, and began to 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at this country of Mala- 
bar on account of the pepper which is found 
there.”— 102. 

1553, — “We shall hereafter describe 
])articu]arly the position of this city of 
C’alecut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands.” — Barros, Doc. I. iv. c, 6. 
In the following chapter he writes Malabar. 

15,54 . — From l)iii to the Islands of Dih.. 
Steer first S.S.B., the pole being made by 
five inches, side towards the land in the 
direction of E.S.E. and S.E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of Monibir.’ — TAs Mohit^ 
in J. As. Roc, Ben. v, 461. 
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1672.— 

“ Esta provincia cuja porto agora 

Tornado tendes, Malabar se chama : 

Do oulto antiguo os idolos adora, 

Que cSi por estas partes se derrania.” 

vii. 32. 

By Burton : 

I'his province, in whose Ports your ships 
have tane 

refuge, the Malabar by name is known ; 

its ^nti<|ue rite adoreth idols vain. 

Idol-religion being broadest sown.” 

Since De Barros Malabar occairs almost 
\inivorsally. 

[1623.~“ . . . Mahabar J*irates. . . 

/^ della Fa//r, Ilak. Soc. i. 121.] 

1877. — The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Peter III., “Patri- 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch ” to the 
Manjuis of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 18. 

MALABAR, u.p. 

b. This word, through circuni^Uuiccs 
wliicli Imvo been fully elucidated by 
Bishop Claldwell in his Compamtire 
Grammar (2nd ed. 10-12), from which 
we give an extract below,* was apjdied 
by the Portuguese not only to the 
language and jjeo]de of the C(»untry 
thus cfilled, ))ut also to the Tamil 
language and the people sy)eaking 
Tamil. In the <piotatioiis following, 
tho.se under A apply, or may ap])ly, 
to the ju’oper people i)r language of 
^lalabar (.see MALAYALAM) ; those 
under B are in.shinces of the mi.sappli- 
eation to Tamil, a niLsappli cat ion which 
was general (see e.g. m OrmCy passim) 
down to the beginning of the last 
<*entury, and which .still holds among 
the more ignorant Europeans and 
Eurasians in S. India and (ley Ion. 


[By An her tin : * 

“ He takes some Malabars he kept on board 

By force, of those ■w'hom Samorin had 
sent . . ."] 

1582.— “They asked of the Malabars which 
went with him wliat he was '^—Castaneda 
(tr. by N. L.) f. 37v. 

1602. — “ Wo came to anchor in the Roade 
of Achen . . . where we found sixteeno or 
eighteene .saile of .shippes of diners Nations, 
some Oo.'if'rats, some of Bevgala, some of 
(lahcHt^ called Malabares, ‘some Begums, 
and some Patantjes.''—Si,r J. Lavcastei% in 
I*urchii.% i. 153. 

1606. — In (Joiivea [SymKh)^ tf. 2r, 3, &c.) 
Malavar means the Malayalavi language. 

(7>>.) 

1.519. — “Enrico Enrkiues, a Portuguese 
priest of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and good example, who is now in 
the Promontory of Comorin, writes and 
speaks the Malabar tongue very well in- 
deed.” — I^etter of Xacier, in Coleridge’s 
A/Vc, ii. 73. 

1680. Whereas it hath been hitherto 
accust(miary at this place to mnke sales and 
alienations of houses in writing in the Portu- 
guese, Centue, and Mallabar languages, 
from which some inconveniences have arisen, 
. . .” — Ft. iiSV. Oeo. Sept 9, in JVotes 

aiui. Extracts^ No. iii. 33. 

[1682. — “ An order in English Portuguoz 
(fontue h Mallabar for the preventing the 
transportiition of this Countrey People and 
makeing them slaves in other Strange 
(‘ountreys. . . .” — Pringle, Diary Ft. St. 
Geo., IvSt ser. i. 87.J 

1718. —“This place (IVanquebar) is alto- 
gether inhabited by Malabarian Heathens.” 
— Pro pit. of the Gospel in the East, Pt. i. (3rd 
ed.), p. 18. 

,, “Two distinct languages are noccs- 
sirily ro(juired ; one is the Damnlian, com- 
monly called Malabarick.”— Pt. iii. 33. 


{A.) 

1552. — “A lingua dos (lontios do Canara 
€ Malabar.” — Castanheda, ii. 78. 

1572.— 

“ Leva alguns Malabares, qiie tomou 
Por for9a, dos (juo o Samorim mandara.” 

Canidcs, ix. 14. 


* “The Portuguese . . . sailing from Malabar 
on voyages of exploration . . . made their ac- 
^niaintance with various places on the eastern or 
Oorotnandel Coast . . . and iinding llie language 
8T>oken by the fishing and sea-faring classes on 
the eastem coast similar to that sjwken on the 
westenj, they came to the conclusion that it was 
identiail with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name— viz. Malabar. ... A circum- 
stance which naturally confirmed the Portuguese 
in their notion of the identity of the people and 
language of the Coromandel Coast with those of 
Malabar was that when they arrived at Gael, in 
Tinnevelly, on the Coromandel Coast . . . tliey 
found the King of Quilon (one of the moat im- 
peurtant places on the Malabar Coast) residing 
th«re.”»bp. ikUdwdi, vus. 


1734. — “ Magnopore comraendantes zelum, 
ac stadium Missionariorum, qui libros .sacram 
Ecolo.siao Catholicao doctrinam, rerumque 
sacrarum raonumenta continentes, pro In- 
dorum Christi fidelium eruditione in Imguam 
Malabaxicam sen Tamulicam transtulere.” 
-- Brief o f J*opf Clement XII., in JSforbert, ii. 
432-3. These words are adopted from Card. 
Tournon’s decree of 1704 (see ibid. i. 173). 

c. 1760. — “Such was the ardent zeal of 
M. Ziegenbalg that in le.ss than a year he 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Mala*^ 
barian tongue. ... He composed also a 
Malabarian dictionary of 20,000 words.” — 
Grose, i. 261. 

1782. — “ Les habitans de la c6te de 
Coromandel sont appell^s Tamoufs; les 
Europ^ons les nomment improprexnent 
Malabars.” — Sonnerat, i. 47. 

1801.--“ From Niliseram to the Chander> 
gerry River no language is understood but 
the Malabars of the Coast.”— N£r T. Munro, 
in Li/Cf i. 322. 
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In itie following passage the word 
Malabars is misapplied still further, 
though by a writer usually most 
accurate and intelligent : 

1810. — *‘Tho language spoken at Madras 
is the TalingUf here called Malabars.'’ — 
Maina Graham^ 128. 

I860.— “The term ^Malabar’ is used 
throughout the following pages in the com- 
prehensive sense in which it is a})i)lied in 
the Singhalese Chronicles to the continental 
invaders of Ceylon ; but it must be observed 
that the adventurers in these exjieditions, 
who are styled in the Maluiwanso ^damilos^' 
or Tamils, came not only from . , . ‘ Mala- 
bar,’ but also from all parts of the Peninsula 
as far north as Cuttack and Orissa.” — 
TenneiU's Ceylon^ i. 353. 

MALABAE -CREEPER, s. Argy~ 
rna nialabarica., Choisy. 

[MALABAR EARS, s. Tlie seed 
vessels of a tree wliicli Tves calls 
Oodaga palli. 

1773. — “ From their shape they arc called 
Malabar*Ear8, on account of the resem- 
blance they bear to the cars of the women 
of the Malabar coast, which from the large 
slit made in them and the great weight of 
ornamental rings put into them, are rendered 
very large, and so long that sometimes they 
♦■ouch the very shoulders.” — 465. 

MALABAR HILL, n.]). This 
favourite site of villas on Bombay 
Island is stated by Mr. Whitworth to 
have acquired its name from tlie fact 
that th^ Malabar pirates, who haunted 
this coast, used to lie behind it. 

[1674. — “On the other .side of the great 
fnlet, to the Sea, is a great Point abutting 
against Old Woman’s I.sland, and is called 
Malabar-Hill . . . the remains of a stupen- 
dous Pagod, near a Tank of Fresh Water, 
which the Malabars visited it mostly for.” 
—Fry nr y 68 seq.^ 

[MALABAR OIL, s. “The ambigu- 
ous term * Malabar Oir is applied to 
a mixture of the oil obtained from 
the livers of several kinds of fishes 
frequenting the Malabar Coast of 
India and the neighbourhood of 
Karachi.”— Econ. Diet. v. 113. 

MAI^AR RITES. This wa.s a j 
name ^ven to certain heathen and 
superstitious practices which the 
Jesuits of the Madura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
converts, in spite of repeated prohibi- 
tions by the Popes. And though 
these practices were finally condemned 


by the Legate Cardinal de Tournon 
in 1704, they still subsist, more or less, 
among native Catholic Christians, and 
especially those belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa Churches. These practices, 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de’ Nobili (“Robertua 
de Nobilibus”), who came to Madura 
about 1G06. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous Jesuit was 
to present Christianity to the people 
uiKler the form, as it were, of a Hindu 
translation ! 

The nature of the practices of which 
we speak may bt^ gathered from the 
following i)articulars of their proliibi- 
tion. In 1623 Pope Grt'gory XV., by 
a constitution dated 31st January, 
condemned the following : — 1. The 
investiture of Brahmans and certain 
other castes with the Siicred thread, 
through the agency of Hindu priests, 
and with Hindu ceremonies. For 
the.se (Jiri.stian ceremonies were to be 
sub.stituled ; and the thread was to 
be regaid»*d as only a civil badge. 
2. The ornamental use of sandalwood 
paste was permitted, but not its 
superstitious use, fi.r/., in mixture with 
cowdiing ashe.s, &c., for ceremonial 
purification. 3. Bathing as fi cere- 
monial purification. 4. The observ- 
ance of caste, and the rt^fusal of 
high-ca.st Christians to mix with low- 
caste ChrLstians in the churches was 
disapjiroved. 

Tne quarrels between Oapuchina 
and Je.suits later in the 17th century 
again brought the Malabar Rites into 
notice, and Cardinal de Tournon was 
sent on his unlucky mission to de- 
termine the.se matters finally. His 
decree (June 23, 1704) prohibited : — 
1. A mutilated form of baptism, in 
which were omitted certain ceremonies 
offensive to Hindus, specifically the 
use of ‘ saliva^ saly et 2. 

The use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hiiiduizing of Christian terras by 
traiLslation. 4. Deferring the baptism 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu tali (see TALEE). 
7. Hindu usages at marriages. 8. 
Augury at marriages, by means of a 
coco-nut. 9. The exclusion of women 
from churches during certain periods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girl’s attainment 
of puberty. 11. The making distinc- 
tions between Pariahs and otners. 12. 
The assistance of Christian musicians 
at heathen ceremonies. 13. The use 
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of ceremonial washings and l)athings. 
14. The use of cowdung-aslies. 16. 
The reading and use of Hindu hooks. 

With regard to No. 11 it may he 
observed tliat in South India the 
distinction of castes still suhsist»s, and 
the only Christian Mission in that 
(juarter wliich has really succeeded in 
al»o]ishing caste is that of the Basel 
Society. 

MALABATHRUM, s. Tliere can 
he very little doiiht tliat this classical 
export from India was the dried leaf 
of various ajiccies of Ciniiamomum, 
wliich leaf was known in Skt. as 
t((m(ila-j>aUra. Some who wrote soon 
after the Porttiguese discoveries took, 
perhaps not unnaturally, the paa or 
i)etel-leaf for the malabaihnnn of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained hy 
Dean Vincent in his well-known work 
on the (hmmerce and Navn^jaiioyi nf 
the Anemts., justifying this in part 
hv the Ar. name of tin* hetel, tambnl^ 
which is taken from Ski. fambdla^ 
hetel ; tilrnhOla-pati ra^ het el-leaf. The 
tanidla-patfm, however, the produce of 
i'ertain wild sp]>. of (Jinnamoniuni, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
India, is still valued in India a.s a 
medicine and aroniatie, though in lU) 
such degree as in ancient times, and it 
is usually known in doineslic economy 
as tejpat, or corru])tly ie. 

‘pungent leaf,’ The leaf v.is in the 
Arabic Materia Mtidica under the name 
of titfdhaj OT sadhap Hindis as was till 
recently in the English Bharmacojxeia 
as Folium 'indicum^ which will still he 
found in Italian drug-shops. Tin* 
matter is treated, with his usual 
lucidity and abundance t)f local know- 
ledge, in the Oolloipaos of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we givi* a short extract. 
This was evident.ly unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repeats the very errors 
which Garcia dis.sij)ates. Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malabathrum 
and Folium indicum with sjiikenard, 
which is traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Arab pharmacologists. 
The ancients did no doubt apply the 
name Malabathrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Rheede, we may notice, mentions that 
in his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “wild 
cinnamon ” of that coast, and that from 


the root of thil same tree a dhmphor 
was extracted, having several of the 
properties of real camphor and more 
fragrance. (See a note by one of the 
present writers in Cathay^ &c., pp. 
cxlv.-xlvi.) The name Cinnamon is 
])roperly confined to the tree of Ceylon 
(G. ZeylanicMm). The other China- 
luoma are properly Cassia barh. [See 
IFatt. Feon. Did. ii. 317 setiq.^ 

c. A.n. 60. — “ MaXdfiadpou ^viol vjroXdfJL- 
fidvovffLV elvai rijs ^IvdiKyjs vdpdov 0i^XXov, 
irXavibpievoL viro riji Kara ryv 6(rp.rjVf 
peiaSf . . . idiou yap iari yivos (pvdfievoj^ iv 
TOLS 'IvbiKOLS T^Xfiaaif (pi'XXov bv ^WLvyxb- 
pevop VSaTL.” — Dioseorkiesy Mat. Med. i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70. — “Wo are beholden to Syria 
for Malabathrum. This is a tree that 
bearcth leaves rolled up round together, 
and .seeming to the cie withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oil© 
perfumers to use. . . . And yet there 
conimeth a better kind thereof from India. 

. . . The rollish thereof ought to re.semblo 
Nardus at the tongue end. The perfume 
or .smell that . . . the leafe yecldeth when 
it is boiled in wdue, passeth all others. It 
is straungo and monstrous which is observed 
in the ]>rico ; for it hath ri.scn from one 
denier h) three hundred a pound .” — Plhiyy 
xii. 26, in Ph. Holland. 

c. A.D. 90.— “. . . Betting rid of the 
fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them u]> into little balls, which they 
stitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into three classe.s, 

. . . And thus originate the three qualities 
of Malabathrum, which the people w^ho 
have prepared them carry to India for sale.” 
— I^triplnSy near the end. [Al.so see 
liitro. ally River of Golden ed. 1883, 

89.] 

1563. — “ R. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told mo that it was 
not folium iudu, a piece of information 
of groat Vciluo to me ; for the physician.s 
who ])ut themselves forward as having 
learned much from these parts, a.ssert that 
they are the same ; and what is more, the 
modern waiters . . . call hotel in their 
works femhnly and .say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ O. That the two things are different as 
1 told you is clear, for Avicenna treats them 
in two 'different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folium iuduy and in 707, which 
treats of tamhul . . . and tho/b/h/»? indu is 
called by the Indians Tamalapatra, which 
the Greeks and Latins corrupted into 
Malabathrum,” &c.—6rVima, ff. 95r, 96. 

c. 1690.— “Hoc Teinbul seu Sirium, licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a Folio Lido seu Malabathro, 
Arabibus Gadegi Hindis in Pharmacopoeis, 
et Indis, Tainala-patra et folio Inido dicto, 
... A nostra autem natione intellexi 
Malabathrum nihil aliud esse quam folium 
canellae, sou cinnamomi sylvestris.” — Rxm- 
phiusy Y. 337. 
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c. 1760. — . , quan^’on consid^re que 
les Indians appellant no^a feuille Indienne 
tamalapatra on croit d’apercevoir quo lo 
mot Grec fiaXd^arpov an a it6 anciennement 
d^riv^.” — {Didei'ot) EncyclopHu^ xx. 846. 

1837. — (Malatroon is given in Arabic 
works of Materia Medica as the Greek of 
Ssdtuij^ and Utj and tej-^ as the Hindi 
synonymes). “By the latter names may 
be obtained everywhere in the bazars of 
India, the leaves of Cinn, Tama fa and of 
Cinv, aWIJlarum." — Royle^ Kmiy oil Antu/. 
of Hindoo Mediviney 8.0. 

MA1.ACCA, n. The city which 
gives its name to tlie Peninsula and 
the Straits of Malacca, and which was 
the sefit of a considerable ^falay mon- 
archy till its cajjtui-e by the Portuguese 
under D’Alboqiierque in 1511. One 
naturally supposes some etymological 
connection between Malay and Malacca. 
And such a connection is put forward 
by De Barros and D’Alboquerque (see 
below, and also under MALAY). The 
latter also mentions an alternative 
suggestion for the origin of the name 
of tlie city, which evidently refers to 
the Ar. niuldl'd% ‘a meeting.’ This 
last, though it a]>pears also in the 
Sijara Makiyu, may be totally rejected, 
Crawfurd is positive that the }>lace 
was called from the word malaka^ the 
Malay name of the Phyllanthm emhlica., 
or emblic Myrobalan (q-v.), “a tree 
said to be abundant in that locality ” ; 
and this, it will be seen below, is given 
by Godiiiho de Eredia as the ety- 
mology. Malaka again seems to be a 
corruption of the Skt. amlaka^ from 
amla^ ‘acid.’ [Mr. Skeat writes : 
“There can be no doubt that Craw- 
furd is right, and that the place was 
named from the tree. The suggested 
connection between Mnlayu and Ma- 
laka appears impossible to me, and, 
I thiuK, would do so to any one ac- 

? uainted with the laws of the language. 

have seen the Malaka tree myself 
and eaten its fruit. Ridley in his 
Botanical Lists has laha-laka and ina- 
hka which Jhe identifies as Phyllanthus 
emhlica^ L. and P. pectinaias Hooker 
(Euphorbiaceae), The two species are 
hardly distinct, but the latter is the 
commoner form. The fact is that the 
place, as is so often the case among 
the Malays, must have taken its name 
from the Sungei Malaka, or Malaka 
^ver.”] ^ 

1416.— “There was no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Slam. , . . 


In the 3'ear 1409, the imperial envoy Cheng 
Ho brought an order from the emperor and 
gave to the chief two silver seals, ... he 
erected a stone and raised the place to a 
city, after which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca {Moada-kd), . . . Tin 
is found in the mountains ... it is cast 
into small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 taels . . . 
ten pieces are bound together with rattan 
and form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
make a large bundle. In all their trading 
. . . they use these pieces of tin instead 
of money .*’ — Chinese Annals^ in Uroenvefdtj 
p. 123. 

1498. — “Melequa ... is 40 days from 
Qualeciit with a fair wind . . . hence fn’O- 
ceeds all the clove, and it is worth there 9 
crusados for a bahar (q.v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 crusados ‘the bahar ; and 
there is much jwrcelain and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they make money, but 
the mono}' is of Inrgo size and little value, 
so that it takes 3 faniziilas (see Frazala) 
of it to make a criisado. Hero too are many 
large parrots all rod like tire .” — Roteiro de 
r. da (fajua, 110-111. 

1.510. — “When we had arrive*! at the city 
of Melacha, we were immediat-cly presented 
to the Sultan, who is a Moor ... I believe 
that more ships arrive here than in any 
other place in the world. . . - Varthenut, 

221. 

1511. “This Parerni^ura gave the name 
of Malaca to the new' colon}', because m 
the language of .Java, when a man of Palim- 
biio flees away they call him Mafayo, , . . 
Others say that it was called Malaca becaine 
of the number of people who came there 
from one part and the other in so short a 
space of time, for the word Mali.u'a also 
signifies to ... Of these two opinions 

let each one accept that w'hich he thinks 
t*^ be the best, for this is the truth of the 
matter .” — Commentaries of A Ibofpieryvr.^ K,'!’. 
by Birch, iii. 76-77. 

1516. — “The said Kingdom of Ansyuiie 
(see Siam) throws out a great point of land 
into the sea, which makes there a cape, 
where the sea returns again tow'ards < 'lima 
to the north ; in this promontory is a small 
kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaca.”— 191. 

1553. — “A son of Paramisora called Xa- 
quem Darxa, {i.e. Sikandar Shdh) ... to 
form the town of Malaca, to which ho gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his father, because in his vernacular tongue 
(Javanese) this was as much as to say ‘ lian- 
ished,’ and hence the people are called 
MalaiOB.”— />c Barros^ II. vi. 1. 

,, “That which he (Alboqiierque) 
regretted most of all that was lost on that 
vessel, was two Hons cast in iron, a first-rate 
work, and most natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King Mahamed had kept, as an honour- 
able possession, at the gate of his Palace, 
whence Alfonso Alb^uezque carried them 
off, as the principal item of his triumph on 
the capture of the city,”— iWd. II. vii. 1. 
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1672.— 

Nem tu monoa fugir poderiis deste 
Postoque rica, e postoque asscntada 
Ijk no gromio da Aurora, ondo nascestc, 
Opulenta Malaca nomeada ! 

Asaettas veneriosa^, qiie fizeste, 

Os crises, com que j’a to vejo armada, 
Malaios naniorados, Jaos valentcs, 

Tod os farAs ao Liiso ohedientea.” 

CamGes, x. 44. 

By Burton : 

“Nor shalt then ’scaj)c the fate to fall his 
prize, 

albeit su wealthy, and so stmng thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence thy rise, 
thou Home of Opiilence, Malacca bight ’ 
The poysoned arrows which thine art 
supplies,# 

the Krises thirsting, os 1 sec, for fight, 
th’ enamoured Malay - men, the .Javan 
braves, 

all of the Lusian shall become the slaves.” 
1612. — “The Arabs call it J^faUd'at, from 
collecting all inorchants.” — Sijan/ Maloint^ 
in ./. Ind. Arrh, v, 1122. 

16i;J. — ‘^Malaca significa M 
fructa do hna .Mrv(»re, plantada ao Uaigo do 
hum ribeiro chamad<» Aerlele .’’ — (didinhn ih 
LmliUf f. 1. 


MALADOO, s. (JJiirkm inaladoo is 
.‘111 article iii tlu* Aiig](>-iii(liaii iiieiiu. 
It looks like a corruption from I he 
French cuisini\ hut of what? [A/o/n- 
doo or Manadoo^ a lady informs me, is 
c(dd meat, such ti< chicken or mutton, 
cut into slices, or pounded uji and 
re-cooked in hatter. Hlie Port, inalhudo^ 
‘ heaten-up,’ has been suggested as a 
possible origin for the word.] 


MALAY, n.p. This is in the 
Malay language an afljeclive, A/n/di/a; 
thus oramj Maldyu, ‘a Malay’; tdnn 
[?<mo/i] MaldyUf ‘tlu* i\Ialav country’ ; 
hdhdsn [Waus'u] Mdldyn^ ‘the Alalay 
language.’ 

In Javanese the word maldytc signi- 
lies ‘to run away,’ and the proj>er 
name has traditionally been derive<l 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca hy Javanese 
fugitives ; but we i'.aii hardly attach 
importance to this. It may he worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name was not of foreign, i.e. of S. 
Indian origin, and connected w ith the 
Malaya of the Peninsula (see under 
MALABAR). [Mr. Skeat writes : “ Tlie 
tradition given me hy Javanese in the 
Malay States was that the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, who 
peopled the S. of Sumatra. Whatever 
be the original meaning of the word, 
it is probable that it started its life- 
2 M 


history as a r!ver-name in the S. of 
Sumati'a, and thence became applied 
to the district through which the 
river ran, and so to the people wdio 
lived there ; after which it spread 
with the Malay dialect until it in- 
cluded not only many allied, but also 
mamy ft)reign, tribes ; all Malay- 
sp(^aking tribes being eventually called 
Malays without regard to racial origin. 
A most important passage in this con- 
nection is to be found in Leyden’s Tr. 
of the ^ Malay ^Aimah^ (1821), p. 20, 
in w'hich direct reference to such a 
river is made : ‘ There is a country 
in the land of Andalas named Paral- 
emhang, whicli is at present denomin- 
ated J’alemhaiig, tlie raja of which was 
denominated Damang Lehar Dawn 
(chieftain Broad-leaf), %dio derived liis 
origin from Baja Sulan (Chilian ?), 
wdiose great-grandson he w'as. The 
name of its river Muartatang, into 
which falls another river naim‘-d 
Sungey Malayu, near the source of 
w'hicli is a mountain named the 
mountain Sagaiitang Maha Mini.’ 
Here Palembang is thCj^name of a 
well-known Sumatran State, often de- 
scribed as the original home of the 
Malay race. In standard Malay '‘Da- 
w<(ny LAnir DainV would be ^ Damang 
LA)<(v DaanJ Baja Chilian is prob- 
ably soim* mythical Indian king, the 
story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditions. ‘ Muartatang’ may 
1)6 a mistake for Muar Tenang, which 
IS a pbu e one heard of in the Penin- 
sula, though I do not know for certain 
where it is. ‘ Sungey Malayu ’ simply 
means ‘Biver Malayu.’ Sagaiitang 
Maha Illirii’ is, 1 think, a mishike for 
Sa-gntit(t)(g Maha Miru, which is the 
name used in the Peninsula for the 
sacred central mountain of the world 
on which the tqiisode related in the 
A 7 inab occurred” (see Skeat, Malang 
Magify ]). 2 ).] 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
wdiieh has been noted hy Grawfurd, 
that a name wdiich appears on 
Ptolemy’s Tables as on the coast of 
the Golden Chersonese, and which 
must be located somewhere about 
Maul main, is MaAeoD KwXov, words 
wliicli in Javanese {Malayu- Kulon) 
w'ould signify “Malays of the West.*' 
After this thf next (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Geography of Edrisi, who describes 
Malai as a great island in the eastern 
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s(^as, or rather as occupying the position 
of the Lemuria of Mr. Sclater, for (in 
])artial accommodation to tlie Ptole- 
maic theory of the Indian Sea) it 
stretched eastward nearly from the 
coast of Zinj, i.e. of Eastern Africa, to 
the vicinity of China. Thus it must 
be uncertain without further acco^ints 
whether it is an adumbration of the 
great MaW islands (as is on tlie whole 
probable) or of the Island of the Mala- 
gashes (Madagascar), if it is either. 
We then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
Port-uguese entered the seas of the 
xlrchijielago. 

[a.D. 690. —Mr, Skeat notoa : “I Tsing 
speaks of the ‘Molo-sm country,’ i.e. the 
district W. or^Iv.W. of Palembang in 
{Sumatra.”] 

c. 1150. — “ The Isle of Malai is very great. 
. . . The people devote themselves to very 
profitable trade ; aud there are found here 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and various aro- 
matics and spices, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . . . and nutmeg. In the inounbiins 
are mines of gold, of excellent quality . . . 
the people also have windmills.” — AV/’ jV/, by 
Janbert, i. 9415. 

c. 1273. — A Chinese notice records under 
this year that tribute was sent from Siam 
to the Emperor. “The Siamese had long 
been at war with the Haliyi, or Maliurh, 
but both nations laid aside their feud ami 
•submitted to China. ’’—Notice by Sir 'P. 
Wade, in liowring'a Siam, i. 72. 

c. 1292. — “You come to an Island which 
forms a kingdom, and is callc<l Malaiur. 
The people have a king of their envn, and 
a peculiar language. The city is a fine and 
noble one, and there is a great trade carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 8. 

c. 1639. — . . as soon as he had de- 
livered to him the letter, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of the Malayan tongue 
wherein it was written.”— E.T. p. 16. 

1548. — . . having made a breach in 
the wall twelve fathom wide, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Ahjf.'i.sins, 
Moors, Malauares, Aclmns, Jaos, and 
Malayo«.”-/«»fflf. p. 279. 

1553. — “And so these Gentiles like the 
Moors who inhabit the sea-cf»asts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
speak the Malay of Malacca as being the 
most general language of those parts.” — 
linrros, III. v. 1. . 

,, “Everything with them is to be 
a gentleman ; and this has such prevalence in 
those parts that you will never find a native 
Malay, however poor he mai|r be, who will 
set his hand to lift a tiding of his own or 
anybody else’s ; ^ery service must be done 
by slaves.”— /5^.l I. vi. 1, 


1610. — “ 1 cannot imagine wh.irt the Hof- 
landers meane, to suffer these Malaysians, 
Vhinesians, and Moores of these countries, 
and to assist them in their free trade thorow 
all the Indies, and forbid it their owne 
seruants, countrymen, ^iid Brethern, iijxjn 
))aine of death and losso of goods .” — Peter 
Willawison Iloris^ in Parchas, i. 321. 

[Mr. Skeat writ es : “ Tlie word 

Mahiya is now often a]>]>lied by 
Englisli writers to the Peninsula as a 
whole, and from this the term Ma- 
laysia as a term of wider ajiplicatiou 
(i.r. to tlm Archi]u*lag(>) has heeii 
coined (see (j notation of IGIO above). 
The former is very freijneiitly mis- 
written hy English writers as *• Malay, ^ 
a barbarism wliicli lias even found 
place on tlie title-page of a book — 
‘Travel and Spmt in Burma, Siam 
and Malay, l>y John Bradlev, London, 
1876.’”] 

MALAY ALAM. Tins is tlie name 
a])i)lied to one of the cultivated 
lira vidian languages, the closest in its 
relation to the ’Pamil. It is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on the 
Western side of the Ghauts (or Malaya 
moniitaiiis), frcmi the Chaiidragiri 
River on the North, near Mangalore 
(entering the sea in 12" 20'), beyond 
which the language is, for a limited 
distance, Tala, ami then Caiiarese, to 
Trevandrum on the Soutli (lat. 8" 20'), 
where Tamil begins to supersede it. 
Tamil, however, also intertwines with 
Malayrdam all along Malabar. The 
term Malaydlam ])roperly applies to 
I territory, not language, and might be 
rendered “ Mountain region ” [ See 

> under MALABAR, and Loyan, Man, of 
Malabar, i. 00.] 

MALDIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 

11 .] 1 . The jirojier form of this name 
a})pears to he Male-diva ; not, as the 
estimable Garcia de OrOi says, Nale- 
diva ,* whilst the etymology which he 
gives is certainly wrong, hard as it 
may be to say what is the right one. 
The people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves and their 
country by a form of the word 
for ‘island’ which we have in the 
Skt, dvipa and the Pali dlpo. We find 
this reflected in the Divi of Ammianus, 
and in the Diva and 7)lha-]at (Pers. 
plural) of old Arab geographers, whilst 
it survives in letters of the 18th 
century addressed to the Ceylon 
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<TOVeriiirieril (Diitch) by the Sultan 
of the Isles, who calls his l^inedom 
J)ivehi Bdjje, and his people JJivehe 
mihun. Something like the modern 
form first appear|^in Ibn Batuta. He, 
it will be seen, in his admirable 
iiccount of these islands, calls them, 
as it wtu’e, il/a/ntZ-dives, and says 
they were so called from tlie chief 
group Mahal, which was the residence 
of the Sultan, indicating a connection 
with Mahal, *a ])alace.’ This form of 
the nann‘ looks like a foreign ‘striving 
after meaning.’ But Byrard de Laval, 
the author of the most <‘oniplete 
account in exist eiu^e, also says that tin* 
mime of the islands was taken from 
Male, tliat on which the King resided. 
Bishoj) (‘aid well lias suggi‘sted that 
tliese islands were the din a, or islands, 
of Malr\ as Mahlar (sch^ MALABAR) 
was the coast -tract or continent, of 
Male, It is, howev(*r, not im])Ossil)le 
that the true etynmlogy wa< from 
wdld, ‘a garlaml or necklace,’ of which 
thcdr coniiguration is higlily suggestive. 
JThe Madras Glass, gives Malayiil. indl, 
‘black,’ and dvlpa, ‘island,’ from the 
dark soil. For a full account of early 
notices of the Maldives, see Mr. (Jray’s 
note on Pjirard d>' Lara I, llak. Soc. ii. 
423 snjq.] ^filbiirn ((^r. (Wwa/c/w, i. 
335) wiys : “This island Avas (these 
islands were) discoNered by the Portu- 
guese in 1507.” Let us see I 

A.D. 362. — “ Lei^ntiones uiidique solito 
ociiis coiicurrebant ; liiiu; Tnmstigritanis 
nacein (disocrantitnis ot Anncniis, indo 
nationihiLs ludicis cortatini cum doiiis opti- 
niates rnittcntibus ante tompu'^, ah usque 
Divis ct Sereiidivis.” -.1 nuniun, Mairdfinys, 
xxii. 3. 

c. — “ And round a))out it {Sidediha 
or 7Vtpre/<uy/r, i.f. Cc} Ion) there are a nuiuhor 
of small islands, in all of winch you find 
fresh water and coco-nnts. And these are 
almost all set clo'^o to <uio another.” — 
(^tmiiiis, in Vathuy, &c., clxxvii. 

851. — “ Between this Sea (of llorkand) 
and the Sea called liiravi there is a great 
number of isles ; their number, indeed, it is 
.said, amounts tt) 1,1)00 ; . . .the di.shuice 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parasangs. 
They are all inhabited, and all produce 
<ioeo-})alms. . . , The last of those islands 
is Sorendib, in the Sea of llorkand ; it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islands the 
name of (/.«. J)lhas).~~lidatHni, 

Ac., tr. by Ilebuimi, i. 4-5. 

c. 1030.— “The special name of Diva is 
given to islands which are formed in the 
sea, and which appear above water in the 
form of accumulations of sand ; these saiids 
continually augment, spread, and unite, 


till they present a firm aspect . . . these 
islands are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of their staple product. 
Those of one class are called "DlY^-KHzah 
(or the Cowry Divahs), because of the cowries 
which are gathered from coco - branches 
jdanted in the sea. The others are called 
'DlY 2 i-Kanhar, from the word hanhar (see 
COIR), which is the nam^^of the twine made 
from coco-fihres, with which vessels are 
stitched. ” — vl l-BirUa I, in Rpiiiaud, Fnapu^ns, 
121 . 

1150. — Sec also Edris!, in Jaubert’s Tran.sl. 
i. 68. But the translator prints a bad 
reading, UaUnhdt, for Dlbaj&t. 

c. 1343. — “Ten days after embarking at 
(^alocut wc arrived at the Islands called 
Dhibat-al-Mahal. . . . ‘Phese islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World ; 
there are some ‘2000 of them. Crroiips of a 
I hundred, or not quite stt many, of these 
islands are found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entralfce like a harliour- 
mouth, and it is only there that ships can 
I enter. . . . Most of the trees that grow on 
1 these island^ arc coco-palms. . . . They are 
divided into regions or groups . . . among 
which arc distinguished ... 3° Mahal, 
the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Sultans.” 
-Hut lt>aiif((, iv. 110.?' 77. 

1 112. -Abdurrazzak also ci^ls them “the 
jslcs of Diva-Mahal.”- - In Not. et E.rtit» 
xiv. 429. 

1.503.— ‘‘ But Dom Vasco . . . said that 
things must go on as they were to India, 
and there he would inquire into the truth. 
And so arriving in the (hilf {yolfdo) where 
tlie storm bofel them, all wore separated, 
and that vessel Avhich steered badly, jiarted 
company with the fieet, and found itself at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they sioiiped some days enjoying themselves. 
Kor the island abounded in provisions, and 
: the men indulged tx) excess in eating cocos, 

‘ and fish, and in drinking bad stagnant 
I w'ater, and in disorders with women ; so 
that many died.” — (Wrni, i. 347. 

[ 1 51 2.— “ ^Mafamede Mnyay wi th two ships 
put into the Maidive islands (ilhas de 
' Maldiva).” — Altniq»('iqne, ('arta.'i, p. 30.] 

1563.—“ li. Though it bo somewhat to 
iuternq*t the husine.ss in hand,- -w^hy is that 
chain of islands called ‘ Islands of Maldiva ’ ? 

“O. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
onr people make gerat mistakes even in 
regard to our owai lands ; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tongues ? 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 
have heard say. And that is that the right 
name is not Maldiva, but Nalediva; for nale 
ill Malabar means ‘four,’ and diva ‘island,' 
so that in the Malabar tongue the name is 
as much as to say ‘Four Isles.’ . , . And in 
the same wayijswe call a certain island that 
is 12 leagues frpm Goa Angediva (see 
ANCHEDIVA), because ^there are five in 
the group, and so the name in Malabar 
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means ‘Five Isles,’ for nnge is ‘five.’ But 
these derivations rest on common report, I 
don’t detail them to you as demonstrable 
facts.” — Oarcia, ColloquioSy f. 11. 

1572. — “Nas ilhas do Maldiva.” (See 
COCO-DE-MER.) 

c. 1610. — “Ce Royaume cn Icur langage 
s’appelle Mal4-ra.^^, Royaume de MaM, et 
des autres peuples de I’lnde il s’appelle 
Mald-divar, et les peuples diues . . . L’Isle 
principalo, comme j’ay dit, s'appello Maid, 
qui donne le nom tout le reste des autres ; 
car le mot Diues signifie vn nombro de petites 
isles amassdes .” — Pyrard de Lam I, i. 63, 68, 
ed. 1679. [Hak. Soc. i. 83, 177.] 

1683.—“ Mr. Beard sent uj) his (‘ouries, 
which he had received from ye Mauldivas, 
to be put off and passed by Mr. C’harnock 
at Cassumbawir.”— //frff/f’.N, Dlun/j Oct. 2; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 122]. 

MALUM, s. In n «liip with 
English officers and native creAv, the 
mate is called indium sahib. The word 
is Ar. mu\illim, literally ‘ the In- 
structor/ and is properly applied to 
the pilot or sailing-master. Tlie word 
may be compared, thus used, with our 
‘master’ in the Navy. In regard to 
the first <iuptation we may observe 
that Ndkhma (see NACODA) is, rather 
than Muhillim, ‘the cajdain’; though 
its proper meaning is the owner of 
the ship ; the two capacities of owner 
and skipper being doubtless often com- 
bined. The distinction of Midallim 
from Ndkhuda accounts for the former 
title being assigned to the mate. 

1197. — “And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 
and 20 testoons in silver f(;r the Malemos, 
who were the pilots, for of these coins ho 
would give each month whatever he (the 
Sheikh) should direct.” — (hrrea^ i. 38 (E.3'. 
by lA. Stanley of Alder ley, 88). On this ! 
passage the Translator says : “I’he word is 
perhaps the Arabic for an instructor, a word 
in general use all over Africa.” It is curious 
that his varied experience should have failed 
to recognise the habitual marine use of the 
term. 

1641. — “Meanwhile he .sent three caturs 
(q.v.) to the Port of the Malems {Porto dos 
MaXemo9) in order to get some pilot. . . . 
In this Port of the Bandel of the, Malezna 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return they leave them here again.”* — 
Oorrea, iv. 168. 


* This Port was immediately outside the Straits, 
as appears from the description of Dom Jo3o de 
Castro (1641): “Now turning to the ‘Gates’ of 
the Strait, which are the chief object of our 
description, we remark that hem the land of 
Arabia jute out into the sea, forming a iirominent 
Point, and very prolonged. . . . This is the point 
or promontory which Ptolemy calls Pomaium. 
... In front of it, a little more than a gunshot 


lf»53. — “ . . . among whom (at Melinda) 
came a Moor, a Guzjirato by nation, called 
Malem Cana, who, as much for the satis- 
faction ho had in conversing with our people, 
as to please the King, who was inquiring for 
a pilot to give them, agreed to accompany 
them.” — Jiarros, I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590. — “ Mu’allim or Captain. He must 
be acquainted with the depths and shallow 
places of the Ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is ho who guides the ship 
to her destination, and prevents her falling 
into dangers.” — Al/i, ed. Blockmann, i. 280. 

[1887. — “The second class, or Malumis, 
are sailors.”— 7>q7a/i, Malabar, ii. ccxcv.] 

MAMIRAN, MAMIRA, s. A 

medicine from old times of much 
repute in tlie East, es})ecially for eye- 
diseases, and im])orled from llimalayau 
and Trans- TJimalayan regions. It is 
a ])opular native (Irug in tin* Punjab 
bazars, wlien^ it is still known as 
marnlra, also as pilidi'l. It. seems 
probable that tin* name is a])plied to 
hitter roots of kindred ]»ro])erties hut 
of more than one specific (irigin. 
llanhiirv and Fluckiger describe it as 
tlie rhi/oiiie of f/ojdis TeeUi, Wallich, 
tUa being the name of the drug in 
the ^fishnii conntry at the head of 
tlie Assam Valley, from whidi it is 
imported into Bengal. ]>iit Stewart 
states e\])licitly that the tnanura of 
the Punjal) bazars is now “known to 
be” nunstlv, if nut entirely, derived 
from ThaUrtrn-m foUosnm ]).(\, a tall 
plant winch is common throughout tlie 
iem])CTate Ilimrdaya (5000 to 8000 feet) 
and on the Kasia Hills, aiul is v\- 
]H)rted from Kuniaun umler the name 
of Momiri. [See Kvnn. Diet. vi. 

l)t. iv. 42 acq.'j “The Mamira of tin* 
old Aral) wnbu's was identified with 
XeXiddvLov ylya, by which, however, 
Low (Aram. Pflan::eniiam(m, p. 220) 
says tho,y understood enreunm lonna.^^ 
W.R.S. 

c. A. I). 600-700. — “ Ma;iitp(is, oXov 
yiglov TL 7r6as iariv Coarrep KovdvKovi 

TTVKPovs, 67ros oi’Xds re Kai \evKibfiara Xetr- 
Tvveiv 7r€7ri<rr€V€raL, drjXovbTL pi TTriKij^ virdp- 
Xov dwajULetos." — Pauli Aeginetae Medici, 
Lihri vii., Basileac 1538. Lib. vii. cap. iii. 
sect. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020. — “Memirem quid eat? Eat lig- 
uum sicut nodi declinans ad nigredinom . . . 


off, is an islet called the Uheo dos liohoeens; because 
R<^odo in Arabic means a pilot; and the pilots 
living here go aboard the ships which come from 
outside, and conduct them," Ac . — Rotviro do Mar 
Roxo, &c., 85. 

The Island retains its name, and is mentioned 
as Pilot Island by Capt Haines in J. R. Qeog. Soc. 
ix. 126. It lies about m. due east of Perim. 
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inundificat albiiginem in oculia, ot acnit 
visum : quum ex eo fit collyrium et abstergit 
humiditatem grosaam. . . &;c . — AvlceTinae 
Opemi Venet. 1564, p. 345 (lib. ii. tractat. ii.). 

The glossary of Arabic terms by Andreas 
de Alpago of Belluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol- 
lowing interprebition : “ Memirem cst radix 
nodosa, non multum grosaa, citrini colons, 
siciit curcuma ; minor tainen cst et subtilior, 
et asportatur ex liidiil, ot ajmd i)hysicos 
oriental es cat valdo nota, et usitatur in 
j)assionibus oculi.” 

c. 1100.~“Memiram Arabibua, xcXt56- 
PLOV pL^ya Graecis,” &c. — /o. Srrapwnls dp 
Sunpl, Mpdicam, llistuno, Lib. iv. ca]>. Ixxvi. 
<0(1. Von. 155‘2, f. 106). 

c. 1200. — “Some maintain that this plant 
(’unlk af-sdlutf/Jihi) is the small ^-tirkinp 
(turmeric), and others that it is mamlrSln. 

. . . The k arkuiH is brought t(j u.s from India. 

. . . The mamirS,n is imported from China, 
and has the same j)roporties as kurkum ." — 
]hn JUuthor, ii. 18()-188. 

c. 1550. ““Hut they have a much greater 
4t])]>rociation of another little rot>t which 
grows in the mountains of Siiceuir (/.<’. 
Siichau in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, 
and which they call Mambroni-Chini {i.e. 
MamIrfi,n-i-C/(7/o). This is ext niinely dear, 
find is used in most of their ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stone with rose water, and 
anoint the eyes with it. The result is 
wonderfully beneficial.” Ihiljt ^fitl^ollnllpd's 
Avcount in ii. f. loc. 

c. 1573, - (At Aleppo). “ Mamiranitchini, 
good for eyes as they say.”- in 
Lay's 2nd ed. j). 111. 

Also the following wc borrow from 
llozy’s Sup pi, aiix IHcit, Arahes: — 

1582. — “Mehr liabon ihre Kriimor kleiiio 
NN’urtzolcin /u verkaufen mamirani tchini 
genennet, in gol)re.''ten der Augen, wie sie 
furgeben ganz dienslich ; diese seind gelb- 
lecht wie die (-ureuma limb ein zimlichs 
longer, aueh diinner und knopffot das solche 
unscren weisz wurtzlcu sehr ehnlich, und 
wol fiar das rechte mamiran mbgen gehalten 
w’erden, dessen sonderlich Khascs an mehr 
orton godencket,” — Rauiro/J] A igenth'p/tp 
Upschrt ibuny der Haisz, 126. 

c. 1665. — “Those caravans brought back 
Mask^ China- intodf liulHirh, and Mamiron, 
which last is a small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes.” — Jhrnier, E.T. 136 ; [ed. 
ConMahle, 426]. 

1862. — “ Imports from Yarkand and 
i ihangthan, through Leh to the Punjab . . . 

(a yellow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . . .” — Punjauh Trade Reporty 
App, xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 

MAMLUTDAR, s. P.-H, W- 

Amalatddr (from Ar. mvIdmaUiy ‘ affairs, 
business’), and in Mahr. mdmlatddr. 
Chiefly used in Western India. For- 


merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil ofiiccr of a district, and is 
now in the Bombay Presidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of a 
Talook, corresponding nearly to the 
Tahseeldar of a pergunna in the 
Bengal Presidency, but of a status 
somewhat more important. 

[1826.— “ 1 now proceeded to the Maamu- 
lut-dar, or farmer of the district. . . 
Panduraug llariy ed. 1873, i. 42.] 

MAMOOL, s. ; MAMOOLEE, adj. 

(histom, (histomary. Ar. — H. 

The literal meaning is ‘ practised,’ and 
then ‘ established, customary.’ Ma^mul 
is, in short, ‘precedent,’ by which all 
Orientals set as much store as English 
lawyers, e.g. “ And Laban said, It must 
not so be done in our country (lit. It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 
younger before the firstborn .” — Genesis 
xxix. 26. 

MAMOOTY, MAMOTY. MO- 
MATTY, s. A digging tool of the 
form usual all over India, i.e. not in 
the slia])e of a spade, but in that of a 
hoe. Mith tlie helve at an acute angle 
with Ibe blade. [See FOWRA.] The 
word is of S. Indian origin, Tamil 
manvHtiy * earth-cutter ’ ; and its ver- 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regioiivS, but it. lias long been an estab- 
lished term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain jirevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
beyond these limits. 

[1782. — “ He marched . . . with two 
battalions of sepoys . . . who were ordered 
to make a show of entrenching themselves 
with maxnuties. . . — Letter of Ld. 

Macartneify in Forreaty i^electionSy iii. 855.] 

[1852.—“ ... by means of a mometty or 
hatchet, which he ran and borrowed from a 
husbamlrnan . . . this fellow dug ... a 
reservoir. . . — Feu/e, Narrative of Resid- 

ence in Slamy 138.] 

MANCHUA, S. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast. This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malay fi lam word is manji^ \mancli% Skt 
mavxhiy ‘a cot,’ so called apparently 
from its raised platform for cargo,] 
and nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, manjeCf &c., is usual. 

c. 1512.— “So he made ready two maE- 
chuas, and one night got into the house of 
the King, and stole from him the most 
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beautiful woman that he had, and, along 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money.” 
— Correay i. 281. 

1525. — “Quatro lancharas (q.v.) grandes 
e seis f/nafafazt's (see CALAL17Z) o man- 
chuas (iue se renuvrn mxiyto."— J,t'mhrunra 
dm Gmisa^s de Indm^ p. 8. 

1552. — **Manchuas que sam navios de 
remo .” — Cmtaulvediiy ii. 362. 

c. 1610. — “ 11 a vne petite Galiote, qu’ils 
appellent Manchouefi, fort bien couverte 
. . . et faut huit oii iiciif homines seulemont 
pour la mener.” — I^tfruni de Laml, ii. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 42], 

[1623. — “. . . boats which they call 
Maneive, going with 20 or 24 Oars.”— 7^ 
deUa V alley Hak. 8oc. ii. 211 ; Mancina in 
ii. 217. 

[1679. — “I commanded the ahibbars and 
manchuas to keepe a little ahead of me.” — 
YnUy lledgitY JJiary, Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1682. — “Ex hujusmodi arboribus excavatis 
navicnlas Tndi conficiunt, quas Mansjoas 
appellant, quariim nonullae longitudine 80, 
latitudine 9 pedum mensurani buperant.” — 
Rheedey Hort. Malabary iii, 27. 

[1736. — “All ships and vessels . . . as 
well as the munchuas appertaining to the 
Company’s officers.” — Treaty, in Logan y 
MalalniVy ii. 31. 

MANDADORE, s. Port. w(iydadoi\ 

‘ one who commands.’ 

1673. — “ Each of \\hich Tribes have a 
Mandadore or Superintendent.” — AVyo-, 67. 

MANDALAY, MANDALE, n.j.. 
The capital of the King of Burniali, 
fomidea in 1860, 7 miles north of the 
preceding capital Aniarapnra, and 
between 2 and 3 miles from the left 
bank of the Irawadi. The name was 
taken from that of a conical i.solated 
hill, rising high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned by 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(and now of the city at its base) ])rob- 
ably represents Mandam^ the sacred 
mountain which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a churning-statf at 
the churning of the sea. The hill 
^pears as Mandiye-taumj in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs 
of Amarapiira (1856), published in the 
Narrative of Major Hiayre’s Mi.ssion, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Narrative itself. 

[1860. — See the account of Mandelay in 
Masoriy Burrmhy 14 segg,] 

1861. — “Next morning the son of my 
friendly host accompanied me to the Man- 
Hill, on which there stands in a gilt 
chapel the image of Shwesayatta, pointing 
down with outstretched finger to the Palace 


of Mandalay, interpreted as the divine 
command there to build a city ... on the 
other side where the hill falls in an abrupt 
precipice, sits a gigantic Buddha gazing in 
motionless mediation on the mountains 
opjKJsite. There are here some eaves in the 
hard rock, built up with bricks and whito- 
w'ashed, which are inhabited by eremites. 

. . .” — Bastknis Travels ((iermaii), ii. 89.-90. 

MANDARIN, s. Port. Mandarijy 
Mandnriin, Wedgwood ex])lains and 
derives the word thus : “A Chinese 
officer, a name first made known to 
ns by the Portuguese, and like the 
Indian castVy erroneously supposed to 
be a native term. From Portuguese 
mandaVy to hold authority, command, 
govern, &c.” So also T. Hyde in the 
(|uotation below. Except as regaids 
the word having been first made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and ]»ersistent mistake. 
What sort of form would maudarvj be 
as a derivative from onandar^ The 
Portuguese might have applied to 
Eastern ofticials some such word as 
viandadoi'y which a preceding article 
(.see MANDADORE) shows that they 
did apply in certain cases. But the 
parallel to the assumed origin of 
-maydariy from yiaadar would be that 
Engli.sh voyagers fm visiting C-hina, 
or .some other country in the far Ea^t,. 
should have invented, as a title for 
the ofiicials of that country, a iu‘W 
and abnormal derivation from ‘order,’ 
and calle{l them orderuydnns. 

The word is really a slight c.orrup- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantriy ‘a 
counsellor, a Mini.ster of State,’ for 
which it was indeed the ])roner ohl pre- 
Mahommedan term in India. It has 
been adoj>ted, and sj^ecially affected in 
various liido-Chiiie.se countries, ami 
particularly by the Malays, among 
whom it is habitually aiqilied to the 
highest clas.s of jmblic officers (set* 
(Jmwfiird^s Malay Diet. s.v. [and Klin- 
kert, who writes maaieriy colloquially 
meytrV^. Yet Oawfurd himself, strange 
to .say, adopts the current explanation 
as from the Portuguese (see J. hid. 
Archip. iv. 189). [Klinkert ado])t.s 
the Skt. derivation.] It is, no doubt, 
probable that the instinctive “striving 
after meaning” may have shaped tln^ 
corruption of mantri into a semblance 
of mandar. Marsden is still more 
oddly perverse, videns melioray deteriora 
secutus, when he says : “ The officers 
next in rank to tlie ^ultfiii are MantreCy 
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which some apprehend to be a cor- i 
ruption of the word Mandarin^ a title 
of distinction among the Chinese ” (If. 
of Sumatray 2nd ei. 285). Ritter 
adopts the etymology from mandavy 
^parently after A. W. Sclileg(d.* 
The true etymon is pointed out in 
Notes (tnd Queries in (jfii7ia tmd Japany 
iii. 12, and by one of tlie present 
writers in (keav Hiffliways for Ke])t. 
1872, p. 186. Several of the fjuola- 
tions below will show that the earlier 
applications of the. title liave no 
reference to (-hiiia at all, but to ollicers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, but in Continental India. 
AVe may add that 'ntdHtri (see MUN- 
TREE) is «till much in vogue among 
the^ess barl>arous Hill Races on the 
Easteim frontier of Reiigal {c.ff. among 
the /vWa.9 (see COSSYA) as a (b- 
nomiuatioii for their ])etty dignitaries 
under the <‘hief. Gibbon was ])erha])s 
aware of the true origin of mnnddrin : 
see below. 

e. A.D. 400 'fli<* Kina' dcsiroin of 

tryiiij? cases riuiNt t tUer the as.scmbly com- 
posed in manner, totJ:etl)er with Brahmans 
who know the Vodar^, and mantrins (or 
counsellors)." -J/a/o/, \iii. 1. 

[1522. — “. . . and for this purpose he sent 
one of his chi(*f mandarins {mouftartm )." — 
India Office ]MSS. in an Aj^reement made 1)\ 
the Portuguese with the •* dc 
this Sunda being that f<f the Straits.] 

1524. - (;\t the iMolucca") “and they cut 
off the heads of all the (lead Moors, and 
indeed fought with one another for Ihe-sc, 
boeanse whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies, they made Inm a knight, and 
called him manderym, whicli is their name 
for Knight. n. SOS. 

e. 1510. — . . the which corsairs had 
their own dealings with the Mandarins of 
those ports, to whom they used to gi^e 
many and heavy lirifies U) allow them t(* 
sell on shore what they j^undered on the 
sea.”— cap. 1. 

1552. -— (At Malacca) “whence subsist the 
King and the J*rim.e with their mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen .” — Castanheduy in. 

207. 

,, (In China). “There are among 
them degree.s of honour, and according to 
their degrees of honour is their service ; 
gentlemen {fidafyos) whom they call man- 
darins ride on horseback, and when they 
pass along the streets the common iieople 
make way for them.” — Ibid. iv. 57. 

1553. — “ Procoodiiig ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 


* 8ee Erdkvndp, v. 647. Tho Index to Hitter 
gives a reference to A. JK St'iliott, Ma(j. far die 
Literat. des Ami, 1837, No. 128. This we have 
not been able to see. 


grand blare of truiiipets (this was at Malacca 
in 1508-9). . . . Joronymo Teixeira was 
received by many Mandarijs of the King, 
these being tho most noble class of the city.” 
— l)e Barros, Dec. IT. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

,, “And he Vieing already known to 
tho Mandarijs (at flhittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man protitiiblo to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts «,f 
duty that he paid, ho was regarded like a 
native.” —/6/cf. Dec. IV. liv. ix. cap. 2. 

,, “And from these C>dlates and native 
Malays come all the Mandarins, who arc 
now the gentlemen {/idafgos) of Malaca.’’- - 
Jbid. IT. vi. 1. 

1508.— “Tliey are called . . . Mandorijns, 
and are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
m chariots which are hangeil about wnth 
(UirtaincH of Silke, covered with Clothes of 
(Told and Silver, and arc much given to 
baiiketiiig, eating and drinking, and making 
good chearc, as also the w^holo land of 
(liin.i.” — Liiisc/ioff'N, 39; [TLak. Soc. i. 135]. 

IdlO. — “The Mandorins (officious officers) 
would have interverted the king’s command 
for their own eovetousnesse ” (at Siam). — 
Peter Williamson Floris, in Purr/tas, i. 322. 

1612. —“Shah Tndra Braiiia fled in liko 
manner to Malacca, where they w'ere gra- 
ciously received by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince converted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to be aMantor.” — Bijam 
Midaift'^ in ./. Ind, Arch. v. 730. 

c. 1663. — “ Domando il Signor Carlo so 
mandarino ^ voce Chinese. Disse esser 
Portogheso, e die in Chinese si chiamano 
Qiio(fn, che sigiiitia signoreggiare, coman- 
daro, gobernuro.” — del P. Oio, 

(tnohei, in Therenof, Ptcers Voyages. 

1682. -In the Kingdorae of T’atane (on E. 
coast of Malay Peiiinsiila.) “The King’s 
counsellors are called Mentary.” — Xicvloity 
Zee en iMid-Reice, ii. 64. 

c. 1600.—“ Mandarinorum autem nomine 
intelliguntur omnis generis officiarii, qui a, 
mandandft appellantur mandariiii lingua 
LusitanicA, (piae iinica Europaea est in ons 
(.^hiiienMbus oblincns.” — T. Hyde, l)e Bialoi 
Oriental ibttSy in *^yntagmala, Oxon. 1767, 
ii. 266. 

. . one of the MaiKiarins, a 

kind of viceroy or principal magistrate in 
the province wffi ere they reside ." — Robinooi 
Cnisoe, Pt. ii. 

1726. — “ Mantris. Councillors. These 
give rede and deed in things of moment, 
ami otherwise are in tho (Tovernnient next 
to the King. ...” (in Ceylon).— 

Names, kc., 6. 

1727. "“Every province or city (Burma) 
has a Mandereen or Deputy residing at 
Court, w'hich is generally in tho City of 
Ava, the present Metropolis.” — A . Hamilton y 
ii. 43, [ed. 1744, ii. 42]. 

1774.__<«. . . presented to each of the 
Batchian Manteries as well as the two 
officers a scarlet coat .” — Forresty V. to N 
GnineUy p. 100. 
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1788. — “ . , . Some words notoriously 
corrupt are fixed, and as it were naturalized 
in the vulgar tongue . . . and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese monosyllables 
Con-M-tzee in the respectable name of 
Confucius, or oven to aclopt the Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin.’ Preface 
to his 4th volume. 

1879.—“ The Mentri, the Malay Governor 
of Larut , . . was powerless to restore 
order .” — Miss Bircly Golden Cluo'soneset 267. 

Used as an adjective : 

[c. 1848. — “The mandarin-boat, or ‘Smug- 
boat,’ as it is often called by the natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats.” — IWn- 
castle, Voyatje to China, ii. 71. 

[1878. — “llie Cho-Ka-8him, or boats in 
which the Mandarins travel, are not iinlike 
large floating caravans .” — OratL China, ii. 
270.1 

MANDARIN LANGUAGE, s. 

The language spoken Ijy the ollicial 
and literary class in China, as upjiosed 
to local dialects. In Chinese it is 
called Kuan-Hna. It is substantially 
the language of the people of the 
northern and middle zones of (Jhina, 
extending to Yuii-nan. Tt is not to 
be confounded with the literary style 
which is used in books. [See Jhdl, 
Things Chinese, 1G9 . 

1674. — “The Language ... is called 
Ouenhra {hva), or the Lsuiguage of Manda- 
rines, because as they s})ro{id their com- 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Kmpiro, as Latin in 
Europe. It is very barren, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words .”— y Sansa, E.T. ii. 468, 

MANGALORE, n.p, Tlic only 
place now well known by this name 
IS (a) Mamjal-itr, a port on the coast 
of Southern Canara and chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12'’ 51' N. In 
Mir Husain Ali’s Lt/e of Haidar it is 
called “ Gorial Bunder, perhajis a corr. 
of Kandidl, which is said in the Imp, 
Gaz, to be the modern native name. 
There is a place called Gurupura close 

; see Madras Gloss. s.v. Goorpore."] 
The name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the 11th century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology. [The present name 
is said to be taken from the temple of 
Mangold Devi] But the name in 
approximate forms (from masala, 
‘gladness’) is common in India. One 
other port (b) on the coast of Peninsu- 
lar Quzerat was formerly well known, 
now commonly called Mungrole. And 


another place of the name (c) Mangla-^ 
var in the valley of Swat, north of 
Peshawar, is mentioned by Hwen 
T’sang as a city of Gandhara. It is 
probably the same that appears in 
8kt. literature (see Williams, 8.v. 
Manga la) as the capital of Udyana. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

c. 150. — “ rod '^cvSoffrSfiov 

Kal Tov Hdpios TToXcLS aide' MayyAvovp .*’ — 
Ptolemy, VII. i. 86. 

c. 545. — “j\jid the most notable places of 
' trade are these . . . and then the five ports 
of Mal^ from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth. . . .” — C<mnas, in 
Cathay, &c. clxxvii. 

[c. 1300. — “Manjarur.” See under SHIN- 
KALI.] 

c. 1313. — “Quitting Fakanfir (see 
BACANORE) we arrived after three days 
at the city of Manjartlr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. , . . It is here that 
most of the merchants of Kars and Yemen 
land ; pepper and ginger arc very abundant.” 
— Jhn Bat^ita, iv. 79-80. 

1442. “ After having passed the port of 
Poiidiiianeh (see PANDARANI) situated on 
the coast t)f Alehl>ar, (he) reached the jxirt 
of Mangalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Hidjanagar. . . — AJtdnr- 
razzii!:, in India in the XVth Cent., 20, 

1516. — “There is another largo river 
tow’ards the south, along the sea-shore, 
where there is a very large town, peopled 
by Moors and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, c.alled Mangalor. . . . They also 
ship there much rice in Moorish ships for 
Aden, also pepper, w'hich thcncoforw’ard the 
earth begins to produce.”— 83. 

1727. — “The Fields here boar two Crops 
of Corn yearly in the Plains ; and the higher 
Grounds produce Pejiper, Pettle-nut, Sandal- 
wYjod, Iron and Steel, w'hich make Man- 
grulore a Place of j»rettv good Trade,” — 
A. Hamilton, i. 285, [ed. 1744]. 

b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Guzerat. 

c. 150. — “ ^vpaarprjvTjs . . . 

^vpdarpa KtbjLLri 

MorjdyXiocrcrorj iixirhpiov , . ,** 
Ptolemy, Vll. i. 3. 

1516. — “. . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good port, and 
is called i^uraii Mangalor, where also many 
ships of Malabar touch.” — Barbosa, 59. 

1,536.—“ . . for there was come another 
catur with letters, in which the Captain of 
Diu urgently called for help; telling how 
the King (of Cambay) had equipped largo 
squadrons in the Ports of tne Gulf . . . 
alleging . . . that he was sending them to 
Mangalor to join others in an expedition 
against Sinde . . . and that all tnis was 
false, for he was really sending them in the 
expectation that the Rumia would come to 
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Hangiilor next September. , . ."—(Jorrea^ 
iv. 701. 

1648.™ This place is called Mang^erol by 
Van p. 13. 

1727. — “The next maritime town is 
Mangaroul. It admits of Trade, and 
Giffords coarse Callic(ios, white and died, 
Wheat, Pulse, and Butter for export.” — 

A. Hamllion, i. 136, jed. 1744]. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630. — “ Le royaurne do Ou-tfhang-na 
^OudyAna) a environ 5000 H de tour . . . 
•on compte 4 ou 5 villes fortiti^es. La pliis- 
j)art dos rois de ce i)ays ont pris pour capitalc 
la villo de Moimg-kie-U (Moungali). . . . 
liJi population est fort nombreuse.” — llwnt. 
Tsang^ in l^ef. Jiomhlh. ii. 131-2. 

1858. — “Mongkieli se retrouve dans 
Manglavor (in Sanskrit Manpala-poura) . . . 
ville situde pres de la rive j/auflio de la 
riviere de Svat, ct qui a ett; longteriips, an 
rapport des indigbnes, la caj»itale <lii j)a\s.” 

- Vitnm tU »SV. Afarfnt, Jhitl. in. 311-31.5. 

MANGELIN, s. A Miiall woifrht, 
corresponding in a gtMieral way to a 
carat (<l-v.), used in tile S. of India 
and in (Vylon foi‘ weighing ]>recion.s 
stones. The word is Telegu miajjalij 
in Tamil [from Skt. inanjv., 

‘heautiful ’] ; the seed of the Adeyt- 
4 nithera ptvonhm (Oouipaiv RUTTEE). 
On the origin of this w’eighl see Sir 
W. Elliid’s Coifia of S. I)idi((. The 
iitiUijadi seed was used as a measure of 
weight from very early ( imes. A parcel 
of 50 taken at random ga\ e an average 
w (right of 4T3 grs. Three ])arcels 
<»f 10 each, selected hy eye as large, 
gave average 5*02 and 5*03 {op. rit. ]). 47). 

1516. — Diamonds “ . . . soli by a weight 
which is called a Mangiar, which is equal to 
*2 tare and and 2 fan’ make a carat of 
good weight, and 4 weigh one hinam.” 

- Barhosa, in liamnsio, i. f. 321 r. 

1554._-(]n Ceylon) “A mhnnja contains 
20 xnamgelins, each mamgelim 8 grains <)f 
rice ; a Portugues of gold w’eighs 8 calamjas 
and 2 mangelins.” — A. 35. 

1584.— “There is another sort of weight 
•called Hlaugiallino, which is 5 graines of 
Venice weight, and therewith they w'oigh 
•diaraants and other jewels.”— Barrri, in 
llakL ii. 409. 

1611, — “Quern nao sabc a grandeza das 
tninas de finissimos diamantes do Reyno do 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e cada hora se 
tiram po^as de tamanho de hum ovo,^ o 
muitas de sessenta e oitonta mangelins.” — 
(hntOy Dialogo do Soldato Prattco^ 154. 

1505 , poids principal des Diamans 

•ost le manifolill II il pbse cinq grains et trois 
.cinqnibm^"-rAcr«neb v. 29^. 

1676.— “At the mine of Bmfeonda they 
weigh by Myelins, a Mangelin being one 


Carat and three (quarters, that is 7 grains. 
... At the Mine of Soumelpore in Bengal 
they weigh by Jiatl's (see RUTTEE), and 
the Rati is | of a Carat, or 3^ grains. In 
the Kingdoms of Oalcovda and Vuapoxr, 
they make use of Mangelins, but a Mangelin 
in those parts is not above 1 carat and 
The Vorf again in Coa make use of the same 
Weights in Coa ; but a Mangelin there is 
not above 5 grains.” --7’aw(Ta^>r, E.T. ii. 141 ; 
[ed. Ball, ii. 87, and see ii. 433.] 

MANGO, s. The royal fruit of the 
Mangifmi iwUca, wlieii of good quality 
is one of tlie ricliest and best fruits in 
th(*, world. Tlje original of the word 
is Tamil mmi-hiy or mdn-fjdy, i.e. man 
fruit (the tree heiiig mdmarum, ^mdn- 
tree’). The Portuguese formed from 
this manya, which w'c have adopted 
as 'nmnyo. The tree is w'ild in the 
forests of various paits of India ; but 
the fruit of tlie wild tree is uiieatahle. 

The word lias sometimes been 
supipused to he Alalay ; hut it w'as in 
fact, int roduced into ‘the Archipelago, 
along with the fruit itself, from S. 
India. Bumphius {Herb. Amhoyn. i. 
Bo) traces its then recent introduction 
into the islands, and says that it is 
called {Malaid) ^^mangka,^ vel vulgo 
Manga et Mapelaaiti.’’ This last word 
ih only the Tamil AJdpalam^ i.e. ^mdn 
fruit ’ again. The close approximation 
of the Alai ay mmigka to the Portu 
guese form might suggest that the 
latter name was derived from Alalacca. 
But w*e see manga already used by 
Varthema, who, according to Garcia, 
never reallv went beyond Alalahar. 
[Air. vSkeat writes: ‘“The modern 
standard Alalav word is mayigga, from 
wliich the iVt. form was probably 
taken. The other Alalay form quoted 
from Ruinphius is jn standard Malay 
mapHam, writh m^pelam, hemp^hxm, 
anipelam, and ’ptoi or as 

variants. The Javanese ispmm. 1 
The wmrd has been taken to Mada- 
gascar, apparently by the Alalayan 
colonists, whose language has left so 
large an impression there, in the 

E recise shape mangka. Had the fruit 
een an Aral) importation it is iin- 
irobahle that the name would have 
)een introduced in that form. _ 

The N. Indian names are Am and 
Amhay and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
writers. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who 
hiid been in the Koiikan, and appreci- 
ated the progenitors of the Goa and 
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Bombay Mango (c. 1328), calls the 
fruit Aniha. Some 30 years lat/cr 
John de’ Marignolli calls the tree 
“ amhuran^ having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like 
a peach ” (Cathay^ &c., ii. 362). Garcia 
de Orta shows how early the Bombay 
fruit was prized. He seems to have 
been the owner of the ])arent tree. 
The Skt. name is Ainraj and this we 
find in Havcii T’sjuig (c. 645) phoneti- 
cised as ^An-mo-lo, 

The mango is ]>robably the fruit 
alluded to by Theo])hrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army oi 
Alexander. (See the passage s.v. 

JACK). 

c. 1328. — “ Est. etiam alia arbor qiiao 
fructus facit ad modum priini, prosissinios, 
ui vocantur Amha. Hi sunt fructus itti 
ulces et amahiles, quod ore temis expriini 
hoc minimi possit.” — Fr. Jordan os, in Fee, 
de Voyages, &c., iv. 42. 

c. 1334. — “The mango tree {'anha) re- 
sembles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
more leafy ; no other tree gives so nu^ch 
shade, but this shade is unwholesome, and 
whoever sleeps under it gets fever .” — Ihn 
Batuta, iii. 125. At ii. 185 ho writes *a7iha, 
[The same charge is made against the 
tamarind ; see Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 81.] 

c. 1349. — “They have also another tree 
called Amhiiran, having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somew^hat like a 
^each .” — Johi dd MarignoHi, in Cathay, &c., 

1510, — “ Another fruit is also found here, 
which is called A mha, the stem of which is 
called lUIaiiga,'’ &c. — Vartkrma, 160-161. 

c. 1526. — “Of the vegetable productions 
peculiar to HindustAn one is the mango 
{cLTnbeh), , , . Such mangoes as are good 
are excellent. ...” kc.—Jkiher, 324. 

1563. — “ 0. Boy ! go and see what tw o 
vessels those are coming in — you see them 
from the vamnda here — and they seem Vnit 
small ones. 

Servant. I will bring you word presen tlv. 
« * # # ♦ " 

Sir! it is Simon Toscano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a 
present to the Governor, and says that w^hen 
he has moored the boat he will come here to 
stop. 

“0. He couldn't have come more h pro- 
pos. X have a manga-tree (mangueira) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other crop excels this in quality for fra- 
grance and flavour, this is just as remark- 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
let us taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy! take out six mangaa.”— Garoa, ff. 
134«?, 136. This author dso mentions that 
the mangas of Ormuz were the most cele- 


brated ; also certain mangas of Guzenit, 
not large, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were both excellent and 
big ; the Doctor had seen two that weighed 
4 arratei and a half (4^ lbs.) ; and those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca were also 
good. 

[1569.— -'“There is much fruit that comes 
from Arabia and Persia, which they call 
mangoes (mangas), w’hich is very good fruit.”' 
— Cron ira dns Brus Dormuz, translated from 
the Arabic in 1569.] 

c. 1590. — “The Mangoe {Anba), . . . 
This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste ; and some of the gournuinds of 
TurAn and Intn place it above musk melons 
and grapes. ... If a half-ripe mango, to- 
gether wdth its stalk to a length of about 
two lingers, bo taken from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm wax, and kept in butter or honey, the 
fruit wull rejain its taste for tw^o or three 
months.” — Ain, ed. Blochmann, i. 67-68. 

[1614.— “IVo jars of Manges at rupees 
4^.” — FthsO'r, Letters, iii. 41. 

[1615. — “George Durois sent in a present 
of tw'o ]>ottcs of Mangeas.” — Goch*.s Diary, 
Hak. Soe. i. 79.] 

,, “ There is another very licquori-h 

fruit called Amang^es growing on trc( s, 
and it i.s as biggo as a great quince, with a 
very great stone in it.” — De Monfart, 20, 

1622.— P. della Valle describes the tree 
and fruit at Minit {Minao) near Horniii/., 
under the name of Aniha, as an exotic in- 
troduced from India. Afterwards at Go;i 
he speaks of it as “manga or amha.”- ii. 
pp. 313-14, and 581 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 40]. 

1631. — “ Alibi vero commemorat mangaa 
speciem fortis admodum odoris, Tereb: »- 
thinam .scilicet, et Piceae arboris lacrymaai 
redolentes, quas propterea nostri stinkers ap- 
pellant .” — Piso on Boutins, Jlisf. Nat. p. I .k 

[1663 . — Am has, or Mangues, are i n 
.season during two months in summer, and 
are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown at 
Delhi are indifferent. The best come fnun 
Bengale, Golkonda, and Goa, and these are- 
indeed excellent. 1 do not know any 
sweet-meat more agreeable.” — Bemier, e<u 
Cmutahle, 249.] 

1673.— Of the Goa Mango,* Fryer saN.s 
jmstly : “When ripe, the Apples of the 
Hesperides are but Fables to them ; for 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short. . . ,” — p. 182. 

1679.—“ Mango and saio (see SOT), two 
sorts of sauces brought from the East Indies.”' 
— Lockds .JrniYTMjX, m Ld, King's Life, 1830, 
i. 249. 


* The excellence of the Goa Mangoes is stated 
to be due to the care and skill of the Jesuits. 
{Annats Maritirm, ii. 270). In S. India all good 
kinds have Portuguese or Mahotnmedan names. 
The author of Tribes on My Frontier, 1888, p. 148, 
mentions the luscious peirie and the delicate a/ooa- 
as two fine varieties, supposed to bear the names, 
of a certain Pern and a certain Affonso. 
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1727.““ The Goa mango in ruckoued the 
largest and most delicious to the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fruit in the 
World. i. 255, [od. 1744, i. 
258]. 

1883.—“. . . the unsophisticated ryot 
. . . conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and firm 
fibrous texture of that prince of fruits, the 
wild mango, likest a ball of tow soaked in 
turi)entine .” — Tribes on My Frontor, 149. 

The naiiu" has been carried with the 
fruit to Mauritius and the West 
Indies. Among many greater services 
to India the late Sir Proby (Wtley 
ditiused largely in U]»per India the 
delicious fruit of the Jloinhay mango, 
previously rare there, hy creating and 
encouiviging groves of grafts on tbe 
hanks of the Ganges and Jumna 
canals. It is esp<‘eially true of this 
fruit (as Sultau Baber indicates) that 
excellence depends (Ui the variety. 
The common mango is coarse and j 
strong of turpentine. Of this only j 
an evanescent suggestiofi remains to 
give pec\iliarity to the finer varieties. 

! A useful account- of these varieties, 
)y Mr. Maries, will be found in 
Earn, Did. v. 148 SC 77 .] 

MANGO-BIBD, s. The popular 
Auglo-lndiaii name of the beautiful 
golden oriole (Orioins (unruH, .lerdon). 
Its “loud mellow vbistle” from tbe 
mau^o-groves and oilier gardens, which 
it allccts, is associated in TJ])]»er India 
with the invasion of the hot weather. 

1878.““ The mango^bird glances thnmgh 
the groves, and in the early morning 
announces his beautiful but nnw'clcome 
presence with his merle melody.” — /Vo 
RobinsoH, In My Indian (iarden^ 59. 

MANGO-FISH, S. The familiar 
name of an excellent iish (Polyttewus 
Vuna of Bucduinan, P. 'pamdUem of 
Day), in flavour .somt*wliat resembling 
the smelt, but, according to Dr. Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets. It 
appears in the C7alcutta market early 
in the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. The Hindu- 
stani name is Utpu or taixml, ‘an 
ascetic,’ or ‘penitent,’ but we do not 
know the rationale of the name. 
Buchanan savs that it is owing to the 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
who are forbidden to shave. [Dr. 


Grierson writes ; “What the connection 
of the fish with a hermit was I never 
could ascertain, unless it was that like- 
wandering Fakirs, they disappear 
directly the rains begin. Comiiare the 
uposatha of the Buddhists.” But- 
tapasya means ‘produced by heat,^ 
and i.s applied to the month Phaguii 
(Feh.-March) when the fish ap])ears ; 
and this may he tlie origin of the 
name.] 

1781.— “The Board of Trusties Assemble 
on Tne.sday at the New Tavern, whore the 
(Vmimitteo meet to eat Mangoe Fish for 
the benetit of the Subsenberh and on other 
special affairs .” — Jlicketfn lieuyal GazHfi\ 
March 3. 

[1820.—“. . . the mangoe fish (so named 
from its appearing during the mangoe 
season). . . . By the natives they are nametl 
the Tapasn'i (penitent) fish, (abbreviated by 
Europeans to Tipsy) from their resembling 
a class of religious penitents, who ought 
never to shave.” — IJami/titn, iJrs. of JJindo- 
sta/iy i. 58.] 

MANGO-SHOWERS, s. Used in 
^Madras for showers wliich fall in 
March and A])ril, wlieii the mangoes 
begin to ripen. 

MANGO-TRICK. One of the most 
famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
which they plant a mango-stone, and 
show at brief intervals the tree shoot- 
ing above ground, and successively 
])roducing leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
ft has often been described, but tlu^ 
description given by the Empena* 
Jahangir in his A'utob{o(jra2}hy cer- 
tainly surpasses all in its demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610.— “ . . . Khaun-e-Jehaun, one of 
the nobles present, observed that if they 
spoke truly he >hoiild -wish them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry-tree. The 
men arose without hesitation, and haying in 
ten separate spots set some seed in the 
ground, they recited among themselves . . . 
when instantly a plant was seen springing 
from each of the ten places, and each proved 
the tree re(piired by Khaun-e-Jehaim. In 
the same manner they produced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine-apple, a tig- 
tree, an almond, a walnut . . . open to the 
observation of all present, the trees were 
perceived gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the height of one or 
perhaps of two cubits. . . . Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood ... in a moment there appeared cu 
the respective trees a sweet mango without 
the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a large 
fig of the most delicious kind . . . the fruit 
being pulled in my presence, and every one 
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present was allowed to taste it. This, how'- 
ever, was not all ; before the trees were 
removed there appeared among the foliage 
birds of such surpassing beauty, in colour 
and shape, and melody and song, as the 
world never saw before. , . . At the close 
of the operation, the foliage, as in autumn, 
was seen to put on its vanegated tints, and 
the trees gradually disappeared into the 
earth. . . .” — Mean, of the Emf). Jehangtiin'y 
tr. by Major D. Price, pj). OG-97. 

c. 1650. — “Then they thrust a piece of 
.stick into the ground, and ask’d the Coni- 
pany what Fruit they would have. One 
told them he would have Mengiiea ; then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six times one after another. I was 
so curious to go upstidrs, and look out of 
a window, to see if 1 could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Razor, he rubb’d the stick with his BkHnl. 
After the two first times that he rais'd him- 
self, the stick seemed to the very eye to 
grow. The third time there sjirimg out 
branches with young buds. The fourth 
time the tree was covered with leaves ; and 
the fifth time it boro flowers. . . . The 
English Minister protested that he could 
not give his consent that any (/hristian 
should be Spectator of such delusions. So 
that as soon as he saw that these Mounte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half* 
an-hour, made a Tree four or five foot high, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 
Spring-time : ho went about to break it, pro- 
testing that ho would not give the Com 
munion to any person that should stay any 
longer to see those things.” — Taveruin, 
Traoeh mmP KngJuk, by J.P., ii. 36 ; [cd. 
Jiall, i. 67, .w/.]. ‘ 

1667. — “When two of these Jauguix (sec 
JOGEE) that arc eminent, do meet, and 
you stir them up on the point and power of 
their knowledge or Ja^tgaisytie, you shall see 
them do such tricks out of s})ight to one 
another, that I know not if Simon Magas 
could have outdone them. For they divine 
w'hat one thinketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blo.ssome and l»ear fruit in less than an 
hour, hatch eggs in their bosome in less 
than half a quarter of an hour, and bring 
forth such birds as you demand. ... I 
mean, if what 'is said of them, is true. . . . 
For, as for me, I am with all ray curiosity 
none of those happy Men, that are present 
at, and see these great feate.” — JSernitr, 
E.T. 103 ; [ed. ComMe, 321]. 

1673. — “Others presented a Mock-Crea- 
tion of a Mango-Tree, arising from the 
Stone in a short space (which they did in 
Hi^ger-Mugger, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered) with Fruit Green and 
Ripe ; so that a Man must stretch his Fancy, 
to imagine it Witchcraft ; though the com- 
mon Sort think no less.” — Fryer, 192. 

1690. — “ Others are said to raise a Mango- 
Tr.^e, with ripe Fruit upon its Branches, in 
the space of one or two Hours, To confirm 
which Relation, it was aflirmed confidently 


to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
one of these Mangoes, fell sick upon it, and 
was never well as long as ho k^t it ’till he 
consulted a Bramin for his Health, who 
prescrib’d his only Remedy would be the 
restoring of the Mango, by which he was 
restor’d to his Health again.”— 

258-2.59. 

1726. — “They have some also wlw^ will 
show you the kerucl of a mango-fruit, or 
may be only a twig, aud ask if you will see 
the fruit or this stick planted, and in a short 
time see a tree grow from it and bear fruit ; 
after they have got their answer the jugglers 
{Kiuude -danssers) wrap themselves in a 
blanket, stick the twig into the ground, and 
then put a basket over them (&c. &c.). 

“ There are some wlio have prevailed on 
these jugglers by much uumey to let them 
see h<)W they have aecomplishetl this. 

“lliose have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their bodies under the arm- 
pib^, and rubbed the twig witli the blood 
from it, ami every time that they stuck it in 
the ground the> wetted it, ami in this way 
they clearly saw it to grow ami to come tt) 
the perfe< tif>n before doscribeil. 

“This is assorted by a certain writer who 
has .seen it. But this can’t move me to 
believe it ! ” - Vaientiju, v. {t'hurvru.) 53. 

Our own cx])cricnce doe.s not go 
beyond Dr. Fryer’s, aud llio hugger- 
mugger ]»erformanee that he di.s])arages. 
But maiiN otliers hate testilied to more, 
remarkable skill. Wtt once heard a 
traveller of note relate with much spirit 
such an cxliihition as witm*ssed in the 
Deccan. Tlie narrator, tlieii a young 
olfieer, determine,d witli a comrade, at 
all hazards of tali’ jday or foul, to .solve 
tlie mysterv. In the middle of tlio 
trick one suddenly seized tin* conjuror, 
whilst the other uncovered and snatched 
at the m.iiigo-plant. But lo ! it came 
from tin* earth vnth a root, and the 
my.stert was darker than ever I We 
tell the tale as it was told. 

Jt >\ould s(*em that the trick was not 
unknown in European conjuring of the 
IGtli or 17tli centuri(*s, e.g. 

1657. — “. . . triiim horarum .spatio 
arbiisculam veram spitamae longitudine e 
men.s/i faeore enasci, ut ct alias arlxirevS 
frondiferas et fructiferas .” — Magui Univer- 
.satis, of /*. ftusgar Srhoftus e Soc. Jes., Her- 
bij»oli, 1657, i. 32. 

MANGOSTEEN, s. From Malay 
innmjguftta (Crawfurd), or manggidau 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggis. [Mr. 
Skeat writes: “The modern standard 
Malay form used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggis, as in Javanese, 
the forms manggusta and manggistan 
never being heard there. The Siamese 
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form mcumykhut given in M‘Far]and*s 
Siamese Grammar is probably from the 
Malay manggusta. it was very inter- 
esting to me to lind that some "distinct 
trace of this wot*(1 was still ])reserved 
m the mnue of this fruit at, Patani- 
Kelantan on the E. coast, where it was 
called hatrah ^seta (or \^etar\ i.e. tlie 
setar fruit,’ as well as occasionally 
ni*‘star or mrsetar^ cb*arly a corruption 
of some such old form as ma/nffiistar”^ 
This delicious fruit is known through- 
out the Archipelago, and in Siam, by ; 
modiHcations of the same name ; the 
didicious fruit of the Garciivm Mango- 
.'ttana (Nat. (Ird. Guttif(^rar). It is 
strictly a tropical fi-uit, and, in fact, 
near the coast does not lM*ar fruit 
further north than lat,. W. It is a 
native of the Malay I’en insula and tin* 
adjoining islands. 

/i. 'I'hey liavc bragged much to 
iiu; «)f a fruit wliieh they call mangostans ; 
let us hear what yc.u have to say of tlie''e. 

“ O. What I ha\e licard of the mangos- 
tan is that 'tis one of the most delicious 
fruits that they have* in these region*;. , . 
"(nf/Vut, f. I.'d/’. 

lallS. -‘‘'J'lierv' are yet <»ther fruit es, as 
. . . Mangostaine |iu HaU. Soe. Mange- 
stains] . . . hut heeausc they ari‘ of Mnall 
aeeouut I thinko it not rc(ini*,ite to unto 
soverallie of them.” Ao/m-AcA //, tid ; (tlak. 
See. ii. 

16:U.™ 

“ ('cdiuit llesiKi-ii lonue him’, Tnala amea, 
friu tu'-!. 

Ambrosia |>..seu Mangostan et Hectare 
(liv«)s 

. . . Inter omm-s Indiao iruclus longo 
sapidissiinns.'’ 

J((C. llvnii!. lib. \i. cap, p. lie. 

Ibh'). -“11 s’y tnuiue (1(* plus vne e*!pi‘ee 
do fruit ]»ropro du terroir de Mahupie, 
4ju’ils noinment MangOStans."-- -t'fod//,/, 
lifl. <h la (It Jajum. 1G2. 

|ltit)2,-— “The Mangosthan m a Fruit 
growing hy the nighv\a\es in Jam, upon 
laishcs, like our Sloes. ’ /</»>, tr. 

ha('{/.% Bk. ii. 121 {Stan/. lhrt.).\ 

1727.— “The Mangostane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and re<l, being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Kernels (if I may 
.so call them) are like (’loves ol (Jarliek, of 
a very agreeable Taste, but very cold.” — A. 
Jhimilton^ ii. 80 [cd. 1714 ]. 

MANGROVE, s. The sea-loving 
genera Rhizoplwra and Avice7mia derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, hnt from which 
»of two sources may be doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, according to 


Craw'furd, called by the Malays mdnggi- 
nuinggi, a term which he supposes to 
be the origin of the English name, we 
see from Oviedo that one or other was 
called mangle in S. America, and in 
this, which is cert,ainly the origin of 
the French manglier,, we .should be 
dispo.sed also to .seek the derivation 
of tin*. Knglisli word. Both genera are 
nniver.sal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old W^orld cind New. Prof, 
Sayce, l>y an amu.sing slip, or over- 
.siglit probably of sonu*body else’s sli]), 
(|U()tes from Humboldt that “maize, 
niAt)Lgh\ hammock, I’auoe, tobacco, are 
all derivi*d tbroiigli the medium of 
the Spanish from the llaytian inaM::, 
mangle, hamaca^ ca?/uu, and tahacoJ* 
It is, (d‘ course, the Frencli and not 
the English tnangle that is here in 
ipiestion. [Mr. Skeat oh.serves : “T 
believe tin* old English as well as 
French form was nnrngh^ in which 
case Prof. Sau-t* would be perfectly 
right. ^Mangrove is probably manglc- 
groir. Thi* Malay ntamigiAnanggi is 
given by Klinkerl, and is certainly on 
account of the reduplication, native. 
But I never beard il- in the Peninsula^ 
where mangrove is always called bakaa.^^] 
'riie mangrove abounds on niiarly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the .s(‘a margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
h‘.^s luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

“ Of the 4>ec culled Mangle. . . . 
'rhesoP tree.s grow in i)laccs of mire, and on 
the .shore- of the so.'i, and of the rivers, and 
stream'*, aiul torrents that run into the sea. 
'they are trees very strange to see . . . they 
grow t*)gether in vast numher.s, and many 
of their branches seem to turn down and 
change into roots . . . .‘nid these plant 

themselves in the ground like stems, so 
that the tree looks as if it had many legs 
joining one to llio other.”— (hvWfo, in 

in. f. 14."n'. 

,, “ So coming to the coast, embarked 

in a great (.’.anua with some 30 Indians, and 
5 (_'hristians, whom he took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing sometimes intQ. the sea itself for 4 
or .5 Jeagnes, - among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
sea- water, and which they call mangle.” — • 
RJJ. f. 224. 

l.*)r)3. — ... by advice of a Moorish 
pilot, who promised to take the people 
by night to a place where water could be 
got . . . and either because the Moor 
de.sired to land many times on the shore 
by which he w'aa conducting them, seek- 
ing to got away from the hands of those 
whom ho was conducting, or because he was* 
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really perplext by its being night,' and in or difficult^’, the passenger may labour 
the middle of a great growth of mangi'om\ under.” — WUImTiison^ V, i« 148. 
(mangues) ho never succeeded in findii||||| For the Pahari «ase, see Lomg^n SeJectioihs^ 
the wells of which he spoke.”-- /iunw.^sjwp. 561, 

* I [1864. — “The Khond chiefs of villages 

c. 1830. — “ ‘Smite my timbers, do the and M(K)tas are termed Maji instead of 
trees boar shellfish r The tide in the Gulf Mulliko as in Goomsur, or Khonro as in 


<jf Mexico does not ebb and How above two 
feet except in the .sj)riiigs, and the ends of 
the drooping brancht;s of the mangrove 
trees that here cover the shore, are clustered, 
wthin the wash of the water, with a small 
well-Havoured ovster.”*— 7by/i Ctnigh’^ ed. 
1863, 119. 

MANILLA>MAN, s. This term is 

applied to natives of tlu; riiilip])ines, 
who are often employed on shipboard, 
and especially furnish the ipiarter- 
masters (Sea'cunny, <i.v.) in Lastar 
crews on the Cliina voyage. But 
Manilla~man seems also, from WiLson, 
to he used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. mancld rddn, ‘an itinerant ! 
dealer in coral and gems' ; ] perhaps in j 
this sense, as he says, from Skt. mmiiy | 
‘a jewel, ^ but with some hleiuling 1 
also of the Port, manilhn, ‘a hra<*elet.^ I 
(Compare COBRA-MANILLA.) | 

MANJEE, s. The master, or | 
steersman, of a boat or any native . 
river-craft ; ilind. Beng. tnd/l ' 

and mdjhl^ [all from Skt. niadhyn^ 
‘one who stands in the middle T The 
word is also a title borne by the head 
men among the Paharis or Hill-peo]>h* 
of Rajinahal {IViUoti)^ [and as e([iu va- 
lent for Mdjhvjdr, the name of an 
important Dravidian tribe on the 
borders of the N.W. Provinces and 
Chota Nagpur]. 

1683. — “ We w'cre forced to track our lx»at 
till 4 in the Afternoon, when we saw a great 
black cloud arise outc'f ye North witli much 
lightning and thunder, which made our 
Mangoe or Steerman advise us to fasten 
our boat in some Groeke.” — Ihdgfs, iJiarn^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 88. 

[1706.— “ Manjee.” See under HARRY. J 

1781. — “This is to give notice that the 
principal Gaut Manxes of Calcutta have 
entered into enga^nents at the Police 
Office to supply all Persons that afiply there 
with Boats and lUidgerovjs^ and to give 
security for the Dandiea'* — Tadni GazptU^ 
Feb. 17. 

1784. — “Mr. Austin and his head bearer, 
who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are the only persons known to be drowned. 
The manjee and dandees have not ap- 
peared.” — Tn Sfiton-Karry i. 25. 

1810. — “Their manjies will not fail to 
take every advantage of whatever di.stre.s^, 


Boad. * . — (ImnphpU^ Wild Tribes of 

Khoudisfun^ l‘-^0.J 

MANNICKJORE, s. Hind, bwmf/c- 
jor ; the white-necked stork {Giconiii 
loucorrphala^ Gnielin) ; sumetimi^s, oo 
eording to .lerdon, called in Bengal 
the ‘Beef-steak bird,’ because palatable 
when cooked in that fashion. “The 
name of Manikjor means the com- 
panion of Manik, a Saint, aiul some 
Mussulinaus in conse({ueiice abstain 
from eating it ” (Jordon). [Platts 
derives it from )ndnili\ ‘a ruby.’] 

[1840.--“ I rcMchcd the jheel, and found 
It to contain many manickchors, ibis, 

p.'Kldy birds, t'tc*. . . .” — Ihtvidn'H*^ Trart/s 

ni l^ppp)' Jndia. li. 16.a. | 

MANUCODIATA. (See BIRD OF 
PARADISE.) 

MARAMUT, MURRUMUT, s. 

Hiud. from Ar. nianint n}a(t\ ‘re]>air.’ 
In this .sense the u<e is geiuu'al in 
Hindustani (in which the terminal i 
IS always pronounced, tliougli )iot by 
I the Arabs), wludher as apjilied to a 
j stocking, a fortress, or a ship. But 
j in Maaras Jh-esidenry tlie word had 
i formerly a very sjiecialised sense as 
i the recognised title of lliat branch of 
; the Execut ive whi( li included the con- 
servation of irrigation tanks and *1110 
like, and wliicli was worked under tlio 
District (b'vil Officers, there being then 
no sejiarate dt‘parlm(mt of llie State in 
charge of Civil Public, Works. It is a 
<‘urious illustration of the vvide .spread 
at one time of Musulman power that 
the same 'Arabic word, in the form 
Marama, is still apjdied in Sicily to 
a standing committee charged with 
7 'epairs to the Duomo or Cathedral of 
Palermo. An analogous instance of 
the wide grasp of the Saracenic })ower 
is mentioned by one of the Musulman 
authors whom Amari ipiotes in his 
History of the Maliomiuedan rule in 
Sicily. It is that the Calijili Al-Mamun, 
under whom eompiest was advancing 
in India and in Sicily siumlUneously, 
ordered that the idols taken from the 
infidels in India should he sent for sale 
to the infidels in Sicily ! 
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[1767. — “On the (Jth the Major (Eyre 
l\)()te) left Mnxc(dabad with ... 10 Mar- 
mutty men, or pioneers4o clear the road.** 
— IceSf 166. 

{ 1873. — ‘*For the actual execution of works 
there was a Maramat Department con- 
si,ituted under the (bllector. If, Man. 

<f/Nellore, 642.] ♦ 


1545;*t-“ At the end of these two days the 
King , . . caused the Captains that were 
the Guard of the Gates to leave them and 
Mto; whereu])on the miserable City of 
-laxHiabano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein showed 
themselves so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kill 
100 men for a crown.'"— J* info, in Co^an, 203. 


s raS] 


MAItaOSA, S. A name in the 
of India* and (.Vylon for the Nim 
(see lil'EEM) tree. Tlie word is a 
<!OiTUption of Port, (nnargosa^ M)itter,* 
indicating the character of tin* tree. 
This ogives rise to an old Indian 
proverb, traceable as far hack as tin* 
JdtaJca.% that, you cannot sweeten the 
vhn U'6o though you water it with 
8yrii]> and ghee (Ntfaram t.rprllas 
Jitrrd, &c.). 

1727. — “The wealth of an evil man '^hall 
another evil man take from liiiii, jiivt ns tlu* 
rrowscorne and eat the fruit of the margoise 
tJ*eo as soon a^ it is ri})e.” -A ]K»pht begins 
translated in v. (CeUon) 390. 

1782,— “. . . ils lavent le malade avee 
cle I’eau froide, ensnite it', le frottent rude- 
uient avee de la feuille do Margosier.'’ - 
i<nau(r(tt, i. 208. 

]g34. — “Adjacent to the Chtircli stand a 
number of tamarind aii<l margosa tiecs.” — 
ChttUj, Cniloii 183. 

MABKHOBE, s Pers. 'iiidr-lchi/r, 
^ snake- t*ater.’ A tine wild goat of the 
Western Ilimalfiya ; (bp/vr ituyarf ros, 
Hutton. 


lo63. — “ And the towns which stand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
which we ha,ve spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, arc Vagara, 
Martaban, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Roy, Talaga, 
and Tavay.” — Burros, 1. ix. 1. 

1.56S. — “Trouassimo nella citta di Mar- 
tauan intorno a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
inereadanti e huornini vagabond!, li quali 
stiiiano in gran dilferenza co’ Rettori della 
eitta.*’— (V.S-. hWln'iri, in llannutin, lii. 393. 

l.’)86.— “The city of Martaban hath its 
front to tile south-east, south, and south- 
\Nest, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of Maupa- 
ragia, a Prince of the King of Pegu’s.” — 
(Af.yKfro Biilhi, f. 129r, 130c. 

16.S0. — “That the English may settle 
ifaetorys at Seriari, Pegu, and Ava . . . and 
al.soe that they may settle a tfactory in 
like manner at Mortavan. . . ."—Articles 
to hf propt>srd to tlir Kln(j of Burma and Pegv 
in Noif-s and Exfs., No. lii. p. 8. 

1696. — •‘Concerning Bartholomew Rodri- 
gues. ... 1 am informed and do believe 
ho i>ut into Mortavan for want of wood and 
i>at<r, and M’as there sei/iCd by the King^'i 
oilicer't. because not bound to that Place,” 
tiorenuo' Iligginson, in Dairpmple, Or. 
H>'jtert. ii. 312-3. 


[IS.")!.— “ Hence the people nf the country 
call it the Markhor (eater of suri)ents).”~ 
Kdwfirdfs, .1 y<ar on th> Piinjah Froritar. 

i. 474. 

[1895, — “ Never more would ho chase the 
ibex and makor.”--d/r.'?. FroL,r, Vdiaije 
Tales, 112.] 

MARTABAN, n.p. Thi.s is the 
conventional name, long uscil by all 
the trading nations, Asiat ic 4Uid Euro- 
pean, for a ])ort on the east ol the 
Irawadi Delta and of the Sitaiig 
estuary, formerly of great trade, hut 
now in comparative decay. The 
original name is Tfilai ug, Mfd-ta-iaau, 
the meaning of whicli we have been 
unable tp ascertain. 

1614.—“ . . . pus.sed then before Marta- 
tlie people also heathens ; men expert 
in everything, and first - rate merchants ; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their 
accounts in books like us. In the said 
eoujitry is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
provisions’.” — LetteT of Oiov. da Mwpoli, p. 80. 


MARTABAN, s. This name was 
given to vessels of a peculiar })otterv, 
of very large size, au<l glazed, which 
were famous all over the East for 
many centuries, and wei'e exported 
from IMartahau. Tliey were some- 
times called a pins’, and under that 
name specimens were sliown at the 
Great Exhiliitioii of 1851. We have 
not been able to obtain recent inforina- 
tioii oil tlie subject of this manufacture. 
Tlie woi’d apjiears to he now obsolete 
111 India, except as a colhupiial term 
in Telegii. [The word is certainly not 
obsolete in Djiper India: “The mar- 
taban^ (Plate ii. lig. 10) is a small deej) 
jar witli an elongated body, whicli is 
used by Hindus and Muhammadans to 
kec]) ]>ickles and acid articles” {Halli- 
fax, Mono, of Punjab Pottery, p. 9). In 
the endeavour to sinmly a Hindi deri- 
vation it has lieeii derived from im- 
rita-hdn, ‘the holder of the water of 
immortality.’ In the Arabian Nights 
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the word appears in the form hStaman^ 
and is used for a crock in which gold 
is buried. (Burton^ xi. 26). Mr. Bell 
saw some large earthenware jars at 
Male, some about 2 feet high, called 
rumba; others larger ana barrel - 
shaped, called mataban. {Pymrd^ 
Hak. Soc, i. 259.) For the modern 
manufa(iture, see ^cott^ Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma., 1900, Pt. i. vol. ii. 399 seq.] I 

c. 1350. — “Then the l*rincess made me 
a present consisting of dresses, of two 
elephantdoads of rice, of two she-buffaloes, 
ten sheep, four rotU of cordial syrup, and 
four Martab&ns, or huge jars, tilled with 
pepper, citron, and mango, all ijrepiired 
with salt, as for a sea - voyage.” — Jhii 
BaiutOf iv. 253. 

(?). — “ Un grand bassin de Martabani.” — 
1001 Jours, ed. Paris 1826, ii. 19. We do 
not know the date of these stories. The 
French translator has a note explaining 
“porcelaine verte.” 

1508. — “ The lac {lacre) which your 
Highness desired me to send, it will be a 
piece of good luck to get, because these ships 
depart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban come late. But 1 hope for 
a good quantity of it, as I have given orders 
for it .” — LeMer from the Viceroy Dom Fran- 
cisco Ahieida to the King. In Correa, i. 900. 

1516,— “In this town of Martaban are 
made very lai^e and beautiful j»orcolain 
vases, and some of glazed earthenware of 
a black colour, which are highly valued 
among the Moors, and they ex{>ort them 
as merchandize.” -Barhasa, 185. 

1598. — “ In this towne many of the great 
earthen pots are made, wdiich in India are 
called Martauanas, and many of them 
carryed throughout all India, of all sortes 
both small and great ; .some arc so great 
that they will hold full two pipes of water. 
The cause why so many arc brought into 
India is for that they yse them in every 
house, Vand in their shippes insteede of 
caskes.^* — Linschoien, p. 30; [Hak. Hoc. i. 
101 ; see also i. 28, 268]. * 

c. 1610. — “. . . des iarrcH lo.s plus belles, 
le.s mieux vemis et les raieux fa^onn^es qiie 
j’aye veu ailleurs. II y en a qui tionnent 
autant qu’vne pippe ot plus. Elios se font 
au Royaume de Martabane, d’ou on le.s 
apporte, et d'oti elles prennent lour nom 
par toute rinde.”-*-/*//nirdI de JAiral, i. 179 ; 
[Hak. Soc. j. 259]. 

1616.— “Vasa figulina quae vulgo Marta- 
hn.'n<a. dicuntur i>er Indiam nota sunt. . . . 
Per Orientem omnem, quin et Lusitoniam, 
horum est usus.” — Jarric, Thesaurus Her. 
Indie, pt. ii. 389. 

1673. — “Je vis un vase d’une certaine 
terre verte qui vient des Indes, dont les 
Turcs . . . font un grand estime, et qu’il.s 
acheptent bien cher cause de la propri^t^ 
qu’elle a de se rompre k la presence du 
poison. . . . Ceste terre se nomme Merde- 
oaai.”— /ouraaf dArU. Oalland. ii. 110. 


1673. — “ . * . to that end offer Rice, Oy(, 
and Cocoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, wher^ 
they piled an huge Heap of long Jars liko* 
'Mortivans. 180. 

1688. — “They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen Jars that held about eight 
Barrels apiece. Those they ctill Montabaa 
Jars, from a towm of that name in Pegu, 
whence they are brought, and carried all 
over India.” — Dumpier, ii. 98. 

c. 1690. — “Sunt autom hacc vastissimua 
ac tui^idae ollae in regionibus Martavana^ 
et Hiama confectae, quae per totam trans» 
feruntur Indiam ad vario.s licpiores conser- 
I vandos.” — llumphivs, i, ch. iii. 
j 1711. — “. . . (Jttedah, Jahore and 

all their own Coasts* whence they are plenti- 
fully supply ’d with several Necessarys, they 
otherwise must want ; A.s Ivory, Bee.swax, 
Mortivan and small Jars, Pepper, &c.’' — 
Loekyer, 35. 

i 1726.—“. . . and the Martavaans con- 
hiining the water to drink, w^hen empty 
require two persons to carry them. ’ - 
Valentijn, v. 251. 

,, “The goods exported hitherward 
(from Pegu) are . . . glazed pots (called 
Martavans after the (listrict where they 
properly belong), both large and little.” - 
Ibid. V. 128. 

1727. -“Martavan w'as one of the most 
flourishing Towns for Trade in the East. , . . 
They make earthen Ware there still, and 
glaze them with Lcad-oar. I have seen 
J some .Jars made there that could eontiiiu 
i two Hogsheads of Liquor.” — .1. IlaMilton, 
i. 63, _c(l. 1741, ii. 62 J. 

1740. — “The J’ay Master is likewise 
ordered ... to look out for all the Pegu 
Jars in d’ow'n. or other ves^cls proper for 
keeping water.” — In Wht'thr, iii. 194, 

Such jars were apparently imitated in 
other countries, but kept the original name. 
Thus liaillio Fraser says that “certain jars 
called Martaban were manufactured in 
Oman .” — Journey into Khorasan, 18, 

38.51.—“ Assortment of Pegu Jars as used 
in the Honourable Company’s Dispensary 
at ( 'alcutta.” 

“Two large Pegu Jars from Moulmein,’' 
— OJjUtul CatoL Exhibition of 1851, ii. 921. 

MARTIL, MARTOL, s. A 

haminer. Hind mdrtol, from Port. 
murtcllo, but assisted ])y imaginary 
connection with Hind mdr-ndy ‘ to 
strike.’ 

MARTINGALE, s. This is no 
specially Anglo-Indian word ; our 
excuse for introducing it is the belief 
that it id of Arabic origin. Popular 
assumption, we believe, derives the 
name from a mythical Colonel Martin- 
gale. But the word seems to come 
to ns from the French, in which 
language, brides the Exiglisb use,. 
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gives chauses d la 'martingale 
ss meaning “culottes dont le pont 
^itait plac4 par derriere,” and this he 
stran^ly declares to he the true and 
original meaning of the word. His 
etymology, after Mi'mage, is from 
Ma/rtiyues in Provence, where, it is 
alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to accej)t these 
explanations. [But see his Gomise 
J)ict.^ where he inclines to the view 
^iven ill this article, and adds ; “ 1 
find Aral), rataka given hv Bhdiardson 
as a verbal root, wlience ratak, going 
with a short quick step.”] But there 
is a Span, word al-martoga, for a kind 
of bridle, which Urrea quoted by Dozy 
derives from verb Arab, ratahi^ “<pd, 
a la IVe forme simiifie ‘efrt‘cit ut bre- 
vibus assibus inceaeret.’” Thi^ is pre- 
<‘isely the effect (►f a martingale. And 
we venture to say that ])robably the 
word bore its English meaning origin- 
ally also in French and Spanish, and 
came from Arabics direct into the 
latter tongue. Dozy himself, we 
should add, is inclint'd to derive the 
Span, word from ‘a halter.^ 

MARWAREE, mi., and s. This 
word M(Irw(fi% proj.erly a man of the 
Marwar [Skt. 'inarn, ‘ desert ’], or 
Jodhpur country in Rajputfina, is used 
in many j.arts of India as synonymous 
Mdth Banya (see BANYAN) or Sowcar, 
froiri the fact that many of the 
traders and money-lenders have come 
originally from Mfawar, most fre- 
<uieiitly Jains in relimon. (^nnpare 
ihe Lombard of niedieval England, 
and the caordno of Dante’s time. 

[1819. — “ Miseries seem to follow the foot- 
.stops of the Marwarees.”— T/*. Lit. i^tc. 
Ho. i. 297. 

[1826 — “ One of my master’s under-.shop* 
men, Sewchimd, aMarwany.” — I^amdurang 
JIaH, ed. 1873, i. 233.] 

MARTACAR, n.].. According to 
R. Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India Library copy of his book R. 
Catholics in Malabar were so chilled. 
Marya Karar^ or ‘ Mary’s People.’ 
[The word appears to be renlly marak- 
)car^ of whi^i two explanations are 
given. Logan {Malabar, i. 332 note) 
says that Marakkar means ‘doer or 
follower of the Law ’ (marygam), and 
is applied to a foreign religion, like 
that of Christians and Mohammedans. 
The Madras Ghss. (iii. 474) derives it 
? N 


from Mai. marakkalam, ‘ boat,’ and kar, 
a termination showing possession, and 
defines it as a “titular appellation of 
the Moplah Mahommedans on the 
S.W. coast.”] 

MASOABAR, s. This is given by 
C. P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for ‘ the last daj" of 
the month,’ quoting Calcutta Review, 
viii. 345. He suggests as its etymon 
Hind, utas-ke-ba’ad, ‘after a month.’ 
[In N. Indian public offices the 7ms~ 
kabdr is well known as the monthly 
statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 
i represents the Port, mes-acabar, ‘ end 
I of the month ’ ; but according to Platts, 

I it is more ])robably a corruption of 
Hind, 'tmuik-wdr or 7nds-1cd-wdr.] 

MASH, s. Hind. 7ndsh, [Skt. 
mdf^ha, ‘a. bean’]; Phaseolas radmtiis, 
Roxb. One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONG.] 

MASKEE. This is a term in 
Chinese “iiigeon,” meaning ‘never 
mind,’ ^udmportr,^ which is constantly 
in the mouths of Europeans in China. 
It. is su])posed that it may be the cor- 
ruption or ellipsis of a Portuguese 
expression, but nothing satisfactory 
has been suggested. [Mr. Skeat 
writes; “Surely this is simply Port. 
mm que, probably imported' direct 
through Macao, in the sense of 
‘although, even, in spite of,’ like 
j French mature. And this seems to 
' be its meaning in ‘ pigeon ’ ; 

“ That nightey tim begin chop-chop, 

One young man walkeo—no can stop. 
Maskee suo^, maskee ice ! 

He cally flag with chop so nice — 

Topside Galow ! 

* Excelsior,' in ‘pigeon.’ ”] 

MASULIPATAM, n.p. TUs 

coast town of the Madras Presidency 
is sometimes vulgarly called Machhli- 
pata7i or Machhli-bandar, or simply 
Bandar (see BUNDER, 2) ; and its name 
explained (Hind, machhli, ‘fish’) as 
Fish-town, [the Madras Gloss, says 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
stranded on the shore.] The ety- 
mology may originally have had such 
a connection, but there can be no 
doubt that the hame is a trace 
of the MaurutXla and MaicnbXov TorafxaG 
iKpoXal which we find in Ptolemy’s 
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Tables ; and of the Ma<raXfa producing i 
muslins, in the Periplus, [in one of | 
the old Logs the name is transformed 
into Mesopotamia (J.R. As, Soc,, Jan. 
1900, p. 158). In a letter of 1605-6 it 
y)pears as Mesepatamya {Birdwood, 
First Letter Book, 73). 

[1613. — “Concerning the Darling was de- 
mrted for Mossapotam.'’ — Foster, Letters, 

li. 14. 

[1615. — “Only here are no returns of any 
large sum to be employed, unless a factory 
at Messepotan.''~-7^>/^. iv. 5.] 

1619. — “ Master Methwold came from 
Missulapatam in one of the country Boats.” 
— Priyiy, in I*urchas, i, 638. 

[1623.-“Mislipatan.” P, delta VoUe, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148. 

[c. 1661. — “It was re])ortod, at one time, 
that ho was arrived at Massipatam. ...” 
— Bernier, ed. Constable. 112.] 

c. 1681. — “The road between had been 
covered with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
bender chintz.” — Seir MnUo/herin, hi. 370. 

1684. — “These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when the present 
king went to see Maslipatan, nine of them 
undertook to represent the figure of an 
Elephant ; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and one the trunk ; upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind of Throne, made 
his entry into the Citv.” — Tavernier, E.T. 
ii. 65 ; [ed. Ball, i. 158]. 

1789.--“Masulipatam, which last word, 
by the bye, ought to bo written Machli- 
patan (Fish-town), because of a Whale that 
happened to be stranded there 150 years 
ago.” — Note on tSeir M aUujtierin, iii. 370. 

c. 1790. — “ . . . cloth?? of great value . . . 
from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhanpoor, Mutchli- 
puttun, &C.” — Meer Ihissei/I .1//, II, of 
Bydar Nalk, 383. 

MATE, MATY, s. An assistant 
under a head servant ; in wliicli sense 
or something near it, but also some- 
times in the sense of a ‘ head-man,’ tlie 
word is in use almost all over India. 
In the Bengal Presidency we have a 
mate-bearer for the assistant body- 
servant (see BEAEEE) ; the rtiate 
attendant on an elephant under the 
mahout ; a 'inate (head) of coolies 
or jompoimieB (<l^q v.) (see JOMPON), 
&c. And in Madras the maty is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
origin. Some hava supposed it to be 
taken from the Engli& word in the 
sense of comrade, &c.; whilst Wilson 


gives metti as a distinct Malayalam 
word for an inferior domestic servant^ 
r^which the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tamil mel, ‘high’]. The last word is. 
of very doubtful genuineness. Neither 
derivation will explain tjie fact that 
the word occurs in the Ain, in which 
the three classes of attendants on an 
elephant in Akbar’s establishment are 
styled respectively Mahawat, Bhol, and 
Meth ; two of which terms would,, 
under other circumstances, probably 
be regarded as corrii]itions of English 
words. This use of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as laetha, mentha, 
and memia, ‘an ele])hant-kee])er or 
feeder.’ But for tht‘. more general use 
we would ((uery whether it may not be 
a genuine Prakrit form from Skt. mitra, 
‘associate, friend’? We have in Pali 
nietta, ‘ friendsbi]>,’ from Skt. wnitra. 

c. 1590. — “A met’h fetches fodder and 
assists in caparisoning the elephant. Met’hs 
of all classes get on the march 4 ddvis daily, 
and at other tunes 3^,.”— .It/?, ed. Bhtchmann, 

i. 125. 

1810. — “ In sonic families mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud- 
gery.” — Wilhamson, F, M. i. 241. 

1837. — “One matee.” -ISoe Letter, \ from 
Madras, 106. 

1872. — “At lu-'t the morning of <air 
departure came. A crowd of porters stood 

, without the veranda, chattering and s^juab- 
bling, and the mate distributed the boxes 
and bundles ;irnong them.”--.! 7V/o' Re- 
former, eh. vi. 

1873. — “To procure this latter supply (of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phraseology is 

1 termed .a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head kee]icr ” (of an ele- 
I>hant). — Ned. Rer. Sept. 6, 302. 

MATEANEE, ». Projicrly Hind, 
from Pers. mihtardnlj a female sweejuir 
(see MEHTAR). [In the following ex- 
tract the writer seems to mean Bhathi- 
ydran or BliafJiiydrin, the wife of a 
Bhafhiydra or inn-keeper. 

[178.5. — “ ... a handsome serai . . . where 
a number of people, chiefly women, called 
metrahnees, take up their abode to attend 
strangers on their arrival in the city.” — 
Uiary, in Forbes, Or, Mem. 2nd od. ii. 404.] 

MATBOSS, s. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequently in 
old Indian narratives. It is uerm. 
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Tnatrose^ Dutch matroos^ ‘a sailor,* 
identical no doubt with Fr. nmtelot. 
The origin is so obscure that it seems 
hardly worth while to (][uote the 
conjectures regarding it. In the 
establishment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncan’s 
Hist, of that cor})s, we have l)esides 
sergeants and corporals, “ 4 Bom- 
bardiers, 8 Gunners, 34 Mairosise,^ and 
2 Drummers.” A definition of the 
Matross is given in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not {iscertained when the 
term was disused in the R.A. It 
appefirs in the FIsta])lishni(*iit as given 
by Grose in 1801 {Militanj Antiq. i. 
315). As far as Major Duncan’s book 
informs us, it appears first in 1639, 
and has disappeared by 1793, when wo 
find the men of an aitillery force 
divided (excluding sergeants, corporals, 
and bombardiers) into First Gunners, 
*SVco 7 /d Gunners^ and Military Drivers. 

1673. — “There being in pay for the 
Honourable East India ('-onipany of Engli''h 
and Portuguese, 700, reckoning the Mon- 
troBses and Ounners.” -Fri/rr, IkS. 

1745. — . . We were told with regard | 
to the Fortifications, that no Expen^^e should j 
be grudged that NNas necessary for the 
Defence of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the ebaraeter of an 
Engineer for our I’lace ; but ... ho lived 
not to come among us ; and therefore, wo 
could only judge of his Merit and Qualifi- 
cations by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, »)r about Eighteen l*cneea 
Day, scarce the Pay of a common Msitross. 

. . .” — Letter from J\Ir. Jiornrtt to the i^icrct 
Committee^ in LdUr to a PrO}n'ntor oj t/o’ 
E.L Co., p. 15. 

I have with me one (limner, one 
Matross, and two Lascars.” --- Letter in 
Fair^implc, Or. IPpei't. i. 203. 

1779. — “Matrosses are })rviperly appren- 
tices to the gunner, being soldiers in the 
royal regiment of artillery, and next to 
them ; they assist in loading, firing, and 
spiinging the great guns. They carry fire- 
locks, and march along with the guns and 
.'<tore- waggons, both as a guard, aiid^ to give 
their assistance in every emergency.” — Capt. 
O. SmitICs Univermf MiJitnry Du tionanj. 

1792, — “Wednesday evening, the 25th 
iiist., a MatrOBS of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him his 
firelock, and nine rounds of powder and 
Madras Cmirier, Feb. 2. 

[1800.--“ A Serjeant and two matroBBes 
employed under a general committee on the 
eapturod military stores in Seringapatom.”— 
mUington Sup^. Desp. ii. 32 {Stavf. Diet.).} 

MATT, 8. Toucli (of gold). Tamil 
mOiTU (pron. perliaps from 


Skt. mdtra, ‘ measure.* Very ])ure gold 
is said to be 9 mdnuy inferior gold of 
5 or 6 mdiTu. 

[1615. — “Tecalls the matte Janggamay 8 
is Sciam 7J.” — Foster, Letters, iii. 156. 

[1680.-“ Matt.” See under BATTA.] 
1693.—“ Gold, purified from all other 
metals ... by us is reckoned as of four- 
and -Twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat.” 

— Harart, 106. 

1727. — At Mocha . . . “the Coffee 
Trade brings in a continual Supply of Silver 
and Gold . . . from Turken, Ebrainies and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt.”— .4. Hamilton, 
i. 43, [ed. 1744]. 

1752. — “ . . . to find the Value of the 
Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it in Fanams.” 

— r. Brooks, 25. 

The same word was used in Janan 
for a measure, sometimes called a 
fathom. 

[1611. — “The Matt which is about two 
yards.” — Fo.'iter, Letters, ii. 3.J 

MAUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
md'tnlaf, for ‘omelet*; [Mamlet is 
‘ marmalade ’]. 

MAUND, s. The authorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Ilind. wan, Mabr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current oyer 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
Professor Sayce traces it (mana) back 
to the Accaclian language.* But in 
any case it was the Babylonian name 
for ftV of a talent, whence it passed, 
with the Babylonian weights and 
measures, almost all over the ancient 
world. Ckmijiare the men or mna of 
Egy])tian hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
preserved in llie emnti or a mna of the 
Copts, the Hebrew mdneh, the Greek 
fivd, and the Roman mina. The intro- 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during the 8th and 9th 
centuries ; possibly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs also we find an 
old Spanish word almma, and in old 
French almhie, for a weight of about 
20 Ihs. {Marcel Devic). 

The quotations will show how the 
Portuguese converted rmn into 
of which the English made mawne, and 
so (probably by the influence of the 

* See Sayct, Prirwiples of Comparative Philology, 
2nd ed. 208-211. 
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old English word maund) * our present 
form, which occurs as nearly as 1611. 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Linschoten, misled hy the Portuguese 
mdoy identified it with the word for 
‘ hand ’ in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the nmn as weight, 
even in modern times, have varied 
immensely, i.e. from little more than 
2 lbs, to upwards of 160. The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sers, 
each ser being divided into 16 chhitdks; 
and this is the general scale of sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of the ser varies. Tliat of 
the standard sei' is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee- weights, and thus the iiuiund— 
82i lbs, avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund (or 'man) of 48 sers~^2?> lbs.; 
the Madras one of 40 ,s‘tT.s' = 25 lbs. 
The Palloda ma7i of Ahmadnagar con- 
tained 64 sers, and was=163| lbs. 
This is the largest man we find in the 
‘ Useful Tables.^ The smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colacliy in 
Travancore, and that ==18 lbs. 12 oz. 
13 dr. The Persian Tahrlzl man is, 
however, a little less than 7 lbs. ; tlie 
man slidhl twice that ; the smallest of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
man =2 lbs. 3 o». 9J dr. 

B.o. 692. — In the “ Eponymy of Zazai,” a 
house in Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted by 
SaycBj u.s. 

B.C. 667. — We find Nergal-sarra-nacir lend- 
ing ‘*four manehs of silver, according to the 
maneh of Carchemish.” — lbvd>. 

c. B.C. 524. — ‘‘Cambyses received the 
Libyan presents very graciously, but not 
so the gifts of the Cyrenaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
which Cambyses, I imagine, thought too 
little. He therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.” — Herodot. iii. ch. 13 
(E.T. by Rawlirison). 

c. A.D. 70. — “ Et quoniam in mensuris 
quoque ac ponderibus crebro Graecis nomi- 
nibuB utenaum est, interr>retationem eorum 
semel in hoc loeo ponemus : . . . mna, 
quam nostri minam vocant pendet drach- 
mas Atticas c.” — Pliny ^ xxi., at end. 

c, 1020. — “The gold and silver ingots 

* MaAjLTidt s kind of great Basket or Hamper, 
containing eight Bales, or two Fats. It is com- 
monly a quantity of 8 bales of unbound Books, 
each Bale having 1000 lbs. weight”— -(riles Jacob, 
New Law Diet., 7th ed., 1756, av 


amounted to 700,400 mans in weight.” — 
Al *Utbi, in Elliot, ii, 35. 

1040. — “The Amir said: — *Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly.* . . . 
Each goblet contained half a man.*' — 
Jiaihalci, ibid. ii. 144. 
c. 1343.— 

“ The Mena of Sarai makes in 

Genoa weight . . . lb. 6 oz. 2 

The Mena of Organci ( Urghanj) 
in Genoa . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Oltrarre [Otrar) 
in Genoa , . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Armalecho {At- 

maligh) in Genoa . . . lb. 2 oz. 8 

The Mena of (.^amexu {Kanchtu 
in N.W. China) . . . lb. 2” 

Pegolotti, 4. 

1563. — “ The value of stones is only 
l>ecause j^eoplc desire to have them, and 
because they are scarce, but as for .virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which staunches 
blood, are very much greater and better 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay . . . equal to 26 urmteh each, and 
the latter by ratia, which weigh 3 grains of 
wheat.” — frttrcM, f. l.'iOr. 

1598. — “They have another weight called 
Mao, which is a Hand, and i.*; 12 pounds.” 
— 69; [Hak. Soc. i. 24.5]. 

1610. — “He w'as found ... to have 
sixtio maunes in Gold, and euery manne 
is five and tiftio pound weight. 

in Purcha.% i. 218. 

1611. — “Each maund being throe and 
thirtio pound English weight.” — MidtHelmi, 
ibid. \. 270. 

[1645. — “As for the weights, the ordinary 
mand is 69 fitrrs, and the Hire is of 16 
onces; but the mand, which is used to 
weigh indigo, is only .53 tivres. At Surat 
you speak of a sm', which is 1^ fivrn, and 
the hort' is 16 onre'<." — Tacerider, cd. llaJl, 
i. 38.] 

c. 1665. — “Lo man peso quaranto livros 
par toutes Ics Indes, mais ces livres ou 
.sv’rm sont differentes selon les Pais.” — 
Thn'f'not, v. 54. 

1673. — “A Lumbru'o (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing aVxjut one Maund and a (piarter, 
which is Forty-two pounds.” — /Vyer, 78. 

“ The Surat Maund . . . is 40 Sear, of 20 
Pice the Smr, which is 37/. 

The Pucka Maund at Agra is double as 
much, where is also the 
Ecbarry Maund which is 40 Sear, of 30 
Pke to the Sear. . . .*’ 

Ibid. 205. 

1683.—“ Agreed with Chittur Mullsaw 
and Muttradas, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for 1,&[X) Bales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 Maunds, 
64 Seers, Factory weight.”— jHisdae#, J>iary, 
April 5 ; [Hak; Soc. i. 75], 

1711. — “ Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Dru^s, Am., are sold by the Maund 
Tabrees ; which in the Factory and Custom 
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bouse is nearest 6|/. Avoirdupoiz* . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit . . . &c. 
are sold by the Maund Copara of 7|i. . . . 
The Maund Shaw is two Maunds Tahrees^ 
used at Ispahan/' — Lockyer, 230. 

c. 1760.— Grose says, “the maund they 
weigh their indices with is only .53 Ih,** He 
states the mauind of Upper India as 69/6. ; 
at Bombay, 28 lb . ; at Goa, 14 lb . ; at Surat, 
374 ih . ; at Coromandel, 25 lb . ; in Bengal, 
75 lb. 

1854. — “. . . You only consent to make 
play when you have packed a good maund 
of traps on your back ." — Life of Lord Law- 
1, 433. 

MAYLA, s. Hind. 7)fel(7, ‘a fair,’ 
almost always connected with some 
religious celebration, as Ave.re so many 
of the medieval fairs in Euroi)c. The 
word is Skt. 7neltt^ nielaka^ ‘meeting, 
concourse, assenil )ly .’ 

[1832. — “A i>arty of foreigners . . . wished 
to see what was going on at this far-famed 
mayllah. ...” .IZ/.n. Mr*) Hamm Ah^ 
ObnercatioH.% ii. 321-2.] 

1869.— “Le Mela n’est i)as pr(icis4ment 
une foire telle (pie nous I’entcndont; e’est 
lo nom qu’on donne aux r<iunion<' de pblerins 
ot des marchands (pii . . . se renclent dans 
les lieux consid6r(^s commo sacr^s, aux fetes 
de certaino dioux indieirs et des personn- 
iiges reputes saints pariiii les rnusulmans." — 
(farcin rf< Tasay^ lid. Man. p. 26. 

MAZAGONG, MAZAGON, n.]). 

A suburl) of Bomliay, containing a 
large Portuguese pojuilation. [The 
name is said to be oviginully Mahc.m- 
grdma, ^ ‘ the village of the Great | 
Lord,’ Biva.] 

1543.— 

“ MazaguS.0, por 15,000/rff^(f.S 
Monbaym (Bombay), iior 15,000." 

,S’. Jiotdlio, Tombo, 149. 

1644.— “ Going up the .stream from this 
town (Mombayrn, i.e. Bombay) some 2 
league.*?, you come to the aldea of Maza- 
MS. f. 227. 

1673. — “ . . . f<jr .some miles together, 
till the Sea break in between them ; over 
against which lies Massegoung, a great 
Fishing Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and tho Great Breach i.s well ploughed 
and bears good Btitty. Here the Portugals 
have another Church and Religious Hou.se 
belonging to tho Franciscans .” — Fryer y p. 67. 

[MEABBAB, s. Pers. mlrbaftr^ 

‘ master of the bay,’ a harbour-master. 
Mirhahrty which apfiears in Botelho 
{T(mbo, p. 56) as mirabaxy, means 
‘ ferry dues.’ * 

[1676.— “There is another hai^ up at 
the daily Waiters, or Meerbar’s uhoultry, 
by the Landing-pUice. . . — Fi'yer, 98.] 


[1682.—“ . , . ordering them to bring away 
ye boat from ye Mearbax.”— .Herfyej, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. i. 34.] 

MECKLEY, n.p. One of the names 
of the State of Muxmeepore. 

MEEANA, MYANNA, s. H.-P. 

rnlyd7ut, ‘ middle-sized.’ The name 
of a kind of palankiii ; that kind out 
of which the palankin used by 
Europeans has been developed, and 
which has been generally adopted in 
India for the last century. [Buchanan 
Hamilton writes : “ The lowest kind 
of palanmiins, which are small litters 
sii.sj)ended under a straight bamboo, 
by whicli they are carried, and shaded 
by a frame covered with cloth, do not 
admit the passenger to lie at length, 
and are here call eel miyana, or Mahapa. 
In .some place.s, these terms are con- 
sidered as .synonymoii-s, in others the 
Miyana is open at the sides, while 
the Malutpa, intended for women, is 
surrounded with curtains.” {Eadern 
India, ii. 426).] In Vade 

Mernin (i. 319) the word is ^VI•itten 

Mohannah. 

1781. — . . an entire new myann^, 
painted and gilt, lined with orange ailk, 
with curtains and bedding complete." — In 
Sf'ton-Kan'y i. 49. 

,, “Patna common chairs, couches 
and tcapoy.s, two Mahana palanquins." — 
Ibid. 62. 

1793. — “To be sold . . . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meana, with Hair Bedding and 
; furniture ." — Bomba y Conrier, Nov. 2. 

Pqj. Sale, an Elegant Fa.shionable 
New’ Meanna from Calcutta." — Ibid. May 16. 

MEEEASS, MEEBASSy, aclj., 
MEEBASSIDAB, s. ‘ Inheritamje,* 
‘hereditary,’ ‘a holder of hereditary 
])ro])erty.’ Hind, from Arab. imrCfs, 
tnlrdsl, nurd ad dr ; and tlie.se from 
?can.s, ‘to inlierit.’ 

1806.— “Every meerassdax in Tanjore 
has hcen furnished with a .separate pottab 
m.v.) for the land held by him."— 
lie port (1812), 774. 

1812.— “The term meerassee . . . was 
introduced by the Mahommedans." — Ibid, 
136. 

1877. — “All miras rights were reclaimable 
within a forty years’ absence.”— 

Taylor, Story of My Life, ii. 211. 

„ “I found a great proportion of the 
occupants of land to be mirasdars,— that 
is, persons who held their portions of land 
in hereditary occupancy,” — Ibid. 210. 
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MEHAUL, s. Hind, from Arab. 
wiihall, being properly the pi. of Arab. 
mahalL The word is used with a con- 
siderable variety of application, the 
explanation of which would involve a 
greater amount of technical detail than 
IS consistent with the purpose of this 
work. On this Wilson may be con- 
sulted. But the most usual Anglo- 
Indian application of mahdll (nsea as 
a singular and generally written, in- 
correctly, mahdl) is to ‘an estate,* in 
the Ee venue sense, i.e. ‘a parcel or 
parcels of land separately assessed for 
revenue.* The sing. mahalL (also 
written in the vernaculars ma/mly and 
Tmhdl) is often used for a palace or 
important edifice, e.g. (see SHISH- 
MUHULL, TAJ-MAHAL). 

MEHTAR, s. A sweeper or 
scavenger. This name is usual in the 
Bengal Presidency, especially for the 
domestic servant of tliis class. The 
word is Pers. comp, viihtar (Lilt. 
omjor)y ‘a great personage,* ‘a prince,* 
and has been apj>lied to the class in 
question in irony, or rather in consola- 
tion, as the domestic tailor is called 
caleefa. But the name has so com- 
pletely adhered in this application, 
that all sense of either irony or con- 
solation has ])erislied ; niehtar is a 
sweeper and nought else. His wife is 
the matranee. It is not unusual to 
hear two mehtars hailing each other as 
MaJuZrdj ! In Persia the menial ap- 

licatiori of the word seems to be 

iiferent (see below). The same class 
of servant is usually called in W. 
India hhangi (see BUNGY), a name 
which in Upper India is applied to 
the caste generally and specially to 
those not in the service of Europeans. 
[Examples of the word used in the 
lionorific sense will be found below.] 

c. 1800.— “Maitre.” See under BUNOW. 

1810.— “The mater, or sweeper, is con- 
sidered the lowest menial in every family.” 
— WilHamsoTif V. M. i. 276-7. 

182S. — “. . . besides many mehtars or 
stable-boys ,” — Hajji Baha in Englandy i. 60. 

[In the honorific sense : 

[1824. — “ In each of the towns of Central 
India, there is . . . amehtur, or head of 
every other class of the inhabitants down to 
the lowest.”— ATafoo/w, Central India, 2nd 
ed. i. 556. 

[1880. — “On the right liank is the fort in 
which the Mihter or Badshah, for he is 


known by both titles, resides.” — Biddulpk, 
Tribes of th^ Hindoo Knsh, 61.] 

MELINDE, MELINDA, n.p. The 

name {Malinda or Malindl) of an Arab 
town and State on the east coast of 
Africa, in S. lat. 3® 9' ; the only one 
at which the expedition of Vasco da 
Gama had amicable relations with the 
people, and that at which they ob- 
tained the pilot who guided the 
squadron to the coast of India. 

c. 1150. — “Melinde, a town of the Zendj, 
... is situated on the sea-shore at the 
mouth of a river of fresh water, ... It is 
a large town, the people of which . . . draw 
from the sea different kinds of fish, which 
they dry and trade in. They also possess 
and work mines of iron.” — Edrisi Uaubert), 

i. 56. 

c. 1320. — See also AhuJfeda, by ReiTiaud, 

ii. 207. 

1498. — “And that same day at sundown 
we cast anchor right opposite a place which 
is called Milinde, which is 30 leagues from 
Mombasa. ... On Easter Day those Moors 
whom we held prisoners, told us that in the 
said town of Milinde were stopping four 
shijjs of ('hristiuns who were Indians, and 
that if we desired to take them these would 

f ive us, instead of themselves, Christian 
ilois .” — Jioteiro of da (Jama, 42-3, 

15.54.— “As the King of Melinde pays no 
tribute, nor is there any reason why he 
should, considering the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
on the first discovery of these countries, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
wo repay very badly, by the ill treatment 
which he has from the Captains w^ho go 
on service to this Coast.” — tSimao BoteUio, 
Tombv, 17. 

c. 1570. — “Di Chiaul si nogotia anco per 
la costa de’ Melindi in Ethiopia.”— C««ar« 
de Federivi in Ramusio, iii. 3962;. 

1572.— 

“ Quando chegava a frota ^uella parte 
Unde o reino Melinde so via, 

Do toldos adornada, o leda de arte: 

Quo bem mostra estimar a aancta dia 
Trerae a bandcira, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longe apparecia, 

Eoam os atambores, e pandeiros : 

E assi entravain ledos e guerreiros.” 

CamOcE, ii. 73. 

By Burton : 

“ At such a time the Squadron neared the 
part 

where first Melinde’s goodly shore unseen, 
in awnings drest and prankt with gallant 
art, 

to show that none the Holy Day misween ; 
Flutter the flags, the streaming Estandart 
gleams from afar with gorgeous purple 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle martial jar : 
thus past they forwards with the pomp of 
war.*' 
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1610. — P. Texoira tells us that among 
the ** Moors” at Ormuz, Alboquerque was 
known only by the name of Midandy, and 
that with some difficulty he obtained the 
explanation that he was so called because 
he came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, which they call Maland.—Vf ^/ocion 
'de los Reyes de Hai'inuZy 45. 

[1823. — Owen calls the place Maleenda 
-and gives an account of it. — Narrative^ i. 
399 seqq.'] 

1869. — “As regards the immigration of 
the Wagomu (Ajemi, or Persians), from 
whom the ruling tribe of the Wasawahili 
•derives its name, they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shiraz emigrated to 
Shangaya, a district near the Ozi River, and 
founded the town of Malindi {Mflhuhi )." — 
Burton, in J.R.O.S. xxix. 51. 

MELIQUE VERIDO, n.)). The 

Portuguese form of the style of the 
princes of the dynasty established at 
Bidar in the end of the 15th century, 
■on the decay of the Bahraani kingdom. 
The name requesents ‘Malik Barid.’ 
It was apparently only the third of 
the dynasty, ’Ali, who first took the 
title of (’Ali) Barld Shrih. 

1533. — “And as the folo^omia (?) of Badur 
was very great, as well as his presumption, 
he sent word to Yzam Maluco (Nizamaluco) 
and to Verido (who were great Lords, as 
it were Kings, in the Decanim, that lies 
between the Balgat and C/ambaya) . . . that 
they must pay him homage, or he would 
hold them for enemies, and wo\ild direct 
war iigainst them, and Like away their 
dominions.” — Correa, iii. 514. 

1563. — “And these regents . . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that they should 
seize the King of Dacpiem in Bedar, which 
is the chief city and eapitol of the Dccan ; 
so they took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido ; and then 
he and the rest, either in person or by their 
representatives, make him a salaam (ca/mu) 
at certain days of the year. . . . The Verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a liungariau 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as 1 
have heard on sure authority.”— f. 
35 and 35v. 

c. 1601.—“ About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince SulLin DiXniyttl, reporting 
that (Malik) Ambar had collected his troops 
in Bidar, and had gained a victory over a 
party which had been sent to op^niso him 
by Malik Barid.” — Indyat VHah, in Elliot, 
VI. 104. 

MEM>SAHIB, s. Tliis singular 
^example of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency ; 
the first portion representing ma^am. 
Madam Eahih is used at Bombay ; 
Doremni (see DORAY) in Madras. 
<See also BURRA BEBBEE.) 


MENDY, s. Hind. mehndlyUtienhdlf 
Skt. mendhikd;'] the plant Lawsonia 
alha^ Lam., of the N. 0. Lythraceae^ 
strongly resembling the English privet 
in appearance, and common in gardens. 
It is the plant whose leaves afford the 
henna, used so much in Mahommedan 
countries for dyeing the hands, &c., 
and also in the process of dyeing the 
hair. Mehndi is, according to Royle, 
the Cyprus of the ancients (see Pliny, 
xii. 24). It is also the camphire of 
Canticles i. 14, where tlie margin of 
A.V. has erroneously cypress for Cyprus. 

[1813.— “After the girls are betrothed, 
the ends of the fingers and nails are dyed 
red, with a preparation from the Mendey, 
or hinna shrub.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 55 ; also see i. 22.] 

c. 1817. — . . his house and garden 
might be known from a thousand others by 
their extraordinary neatness. His garden 
was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and mindey hedge.”— 
Shenvood's IStories, ed. 1873, p. 71. 

MERC ALL, MARCAL, s. Tam. 

warakkdl, a grain measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
var^ung much in different localities, 
though the most usual was = 12 of 
grain. [Also known as toenn.] Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and of a gaxce (ff.v.). 

1554. — (Negapatqm) “Of ghee {inamteiga) 
and oil, one mercar is~-% canachis" (a 
Portuguese measure of about 3 — A. 

Nunez, 36. 

1803.—“. . . Like caro to jmt on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 72 seers.” — 
^ye1Nngt^^n De.^p., ed. 1837, ii. 85. 

MERGUl, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
Lower Burmafwith its town ; annexed 
with the rest of what used to he called 
the “Tenasserim Provinces” after the 
war of 1824>2e. The name is prob- 
ably of Siamese origin ; the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit {Sir A. 
Phayre). 

KSS.—^^Tenasan la quale h (^ttk delle 
region! del regno di Sion, i)Osta infra terra 
due o tre maree sopra vn gran fiume . . , 
cd oue il fiume ontra in mare e vna villa 
chiamata Mergi, nel porto della quale o^n* 
anno si caricano alcune navi di verzino 
(see BRAZlL'icood and SAPPAN-'U’ood), di 
nipa (q*v.), <h helzuln (see BENJAMIN), e 
qualche poco di garofalo, macis, noci, ...” 
— Ces. Fedei'ici, in Ramusio, iii. 327t>. 

[1684-5. — “A Country Vessel beloi^ing 
to Mr. Thomas Lucas arriv’d in this Road 
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from Marge.”— Prin^r^e, Diary^ Ft, St, Geo., 
1st ser. iv. 19. 

[1727. — “Meijee.” See under TENAS- 
SfiBIM.] 

MILK-BUSH, MILK-HEDGE, s. 

E%Lpkorhia Tirucalli^ L., often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

c. 1590. — “They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the zd'oom {zakkum) 
tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im- 
penetrable by an army.” — cd. Ghul- 
win, ii. 68 ; [ed. ii. 239]. 

[1773.— “Milky Hedge. This is rather a 
shrub, which they plant for hedges on the 
coast of Coromandel. . . .” — lees^ 462.] 

1780. — “Thom hedges are sometimes 
placed in gardens, but in the fields the milk 
bush is most commonly used . . . when 
S(iueezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is ^deemed a deadly poison. ... A 
horse will have his head and eyes pr(i- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.” — 
Munro’s Narr. 80. 

1879.— 

“ So saying, Bnddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 

Hia sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-bush on the 
sand. . . 

Sir JS, Arnoldj Light of Asia^ Bk. v. 

c. 1886. — “The milk-hedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Guzerat, Twi^l|pf the plant thrown 
into running water kin the fish, and are 
extensively used for that purpose. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making gunpowder.” — M.-Gen. 
R, H, Keatinge. 

MflNCOPIE, n.p. Tliis term is 
attributed in books to tlie Andaman 
islanders as their distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated witli a 
vocabula^ given by Lieut. Colebrooke 
in vol. iv. of the Asiatic Researches^ 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Nor has the possible 
origin of the mistake been ascertained, 
pir. Man {Proc, Anthrop, Institute^ xii. 
7l) suggests that it may have been a 
corruption of the words min kaich! 
‘ Come here ! 


MINICOY, n.p. Minikai; [Logan 
(Malabar^ i. 2) gives the name as 
Mmakdyat, which the Madras Gloss, 
derives from Mai. min, ‘fish,’ kayam, 
‘ deep pool.* The natives call it Maliku 
^ote by Mr. Gray on the passage from 
Fyrard quoted below).] An island 


intermediate between the Maidive and 
the Laccadive group. Politically it 
belongs’to the latter, being the property 
of the Ali Kaja of Caimanore, but the 
people and their language are Mal- 
divian. The population m 1871 was- 
2800. One-sixth of the adults had 
perished in a cyclone in 1867. A 
lighthouse was in 1883 erected on 
the island. This is i)rol)ably the 
island intended for Mulhee in tlrat ill- 
edited book the E.T. of Tuhfat aZ- 
Mujdhidm. [Mr. Logan identifies it 
with the “female island” of Marco 
Polo. (Malabar, i. 287.)] 

[c. 1610.—“. . . a little island named 
Malicut.” — Pqrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
i. 322.] 

MISCALL, s. Ar. miskdl (mithldl, 
properly). An Arabian weight, origin- 
ally that of the Roman aureus and the 
gold dinar ; about 73 gvs. 

c. 1340. — “ The prince, violently enraged, 
caused this officer to be put in i)ri8on, and 
confiscated his goods, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mithkalB of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at once the severity of the 
.sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
country,” — Skihahuddlu, in Xot. H Ext., 
xiii. 192. 

1502. — “Upon which the King (of Sofaki) 
showed himself much pleased . . . and 
gave them as a present for the Capbiin- 
Major a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call plhgo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth .500 
rm, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 3000 maticals. . . .” — Correa, \. 21 


MISBEE, s. Sugar candy. Misri, 
‘Egyptian,* from Misr, Egypt, the 
Mizraim of the Hebrew.^, showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
the Mi§rl or ‘ sugar ot Egypt * in the 
Arabian Nights (liurton, xi. 396).] (See 
under SUGAR.) 

1810.— “The sugar-candy made in India, 
where it is known by the name of miscery, 
bears a price suited to its quality. ... It 
is usually made in small conical pots, 
whence it concretes into masses, weighing 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each.” — WUlianinQii, V, M, 
ii. 134. 

MISSAL, s. Hind, from Ar. mid, 
meaning ‘similitude.* The body of 
documents in a particular case before 
a court. [The word is also used in ita 
original sense of a ‘ clan.*] 

[1861,— “The martial spirit of the. Sikhs 
thus aroused . . . formed itself into clans, 
or confederacies called Mills* , . — Octw- 
Jirown, Punjab and Delhi, i, 368.] 
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MOBED, s. P. mfchid, a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
the Pehlevi rmgd-paty ‘ Lord Magus.* 

[1815. — “ The rites ordained by the chief 
Mobuds are still observed.”— H. \ 
of Pei'siUi ed. 1829, i. 499.] 

MOCUBDUM, s. Hind, fioin Ar. 
mukaddam^ ‘praepositus,* a head-man. 
The technical applications are many ; 
e.g. to the headman of a village, re- 
sponsible for the realisation of the 
revenue (see LUMBEBDAR) ; to the 
local head of a caste (see CHOWDRY) ; 
to tlie head man of a body of peons 
or of a gang of labourers (see MATE), 
&c. &c. (See further detail in WiUun). 
Cobar ruvias {Tesoro de la Lnnjua Cast/l- 
lana, 1611) gives Almocaden, “Capi- 
tan de Infanteria.” 

c. 1347. — “. . . The princess invited . . . 
the UtTidail (see TINDAL) or mukaddam <>f 
the crew, and the npahmldv or mukaddam 
of the archers.” — lUn. Jiatutay iv. 250.* 

1538.— “0 MocadS.0 da mazmorra <i era 
o carcoreiro d’aquolla prisiio, tanto q os vio 
mortos, deu logo rebate disso ao Gnazil da 
justi^a. . . .” — l*liitOy cap. vi. 

,, “The Jaylor, which in their language 
is called Mocadan, repJuring in tlie nu>rning 
to us, and finding our two ct)ni])anions dead, 
goes away in all haste therewith to acquaint 
the (hinzU^ which is as the Judg with us.” — 
Ovgau's TransL^ p. 8. 

1554. — “K a hum naique, com seys piaes 
(peons) e hum mocadao, com seys tochas, 
hum bdy dosombreiro, clous mainatos, ” &c. 
— Jiotelho^ Toinbo^ 57. 

15t>7. — “ . . . furthermore that no infidel 
shall serve as scrivener, shroff {.ratrufo) 
mocadam {woraddo), naicpie (see NAIK), 
peon ipido) paricatrim (see PARBUTTY), 
collector of dues, ajrnytdor, interpreter, 
procurator or solicitor in court, nor in any 
other office or charge in which he can in 
any way hold authority over Christians.” — 
iJecref of the Socred (''oinoul of UoUj Dec. 27. 
In ..IrcA. Port. Ori/oit. fascic. 4. 

[1598. — “. . . a chief Boteson . . , which 
they call Mocadon.” — Liustchoten^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 267. 

[c. 1610. — “They call those Lascarys and 
their captain Moncadon.” — P;frard de Laval ^ 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117. 


* This passage is also referred to umler 
NACODA. The French translation runs as fol- 
lows: — “Cette princesse invita . . . le tendil on 
*g6n6ral de» pietons,' et le si].>iihsd(dr ou ‘general 
des archers.”'^ In answer to a query, our friend, 
Prof. Robertson Smith, writes; “The word is 
r^dl, and this may be used either as the plural of 
‘man,’ or as the pL of rdjil, ‘piston.’ But 
foreman, or ‘ praepositus ’ of the ‘ men ’ ^mukaddam 
is not well rendered ‘ g4n6ral ’), is just as possible." 
And, if possible, much more rtiasonahle. biilaurier 
(J. As. ser. iv. tom. ixj renders rijdl here “sailors." 
Bee the article TlNu AL ; and see the quotation 
under the present article fhim Botmrro MS. 


[1615. — “The Generali dwelt with the, 
Makadow of Swally.” — Sir T. Roe^ Hak. 
Soc. i. 45 ; comp. Danvers^ Letters, i. 234.] 

1644. — “ Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadonfl.”— /locar?*t>, MS. 

1672.— “II Mucadamo, cosi chiamano li 
Padroni di queste barche.” — P, Vincediz. 
Maria, 3rd ed. 459. 

1680. — “For the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Muckadum or Master of the Boatmen, 
being Christian as he is, his wages being 
paid at 70 fanama per mensem.” — Fort St. 
Geo. Cotisn., Dec. 23, in Notes and Exts. 
No. lii. p. 42. 

1870. — “This headman was called the 
Mokaddam in the more Northern and 
Eastern provinces.” — Sjf stems of Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 

MOCCUDDAMA, s. Hind, from 

Ar. mukaddama, ‘a ])iece of business,* 
but especially ‘a suit at law.* 

MODELLIAR, MOBLIAB, s. 

Used in the Tamil districts of Ceylon 
(and formerly on the Continent) for 
a native bead -man. It is also a caste 
title, assumed by cerDiin Taniil people 
who 8tyli‘d themselves Sudras (an 
lionc)ural)le assumption in the South). 
Tam. miidaliyar, muthaliydr, an 
honorific pi. from mudali, wuthali^ ‘a 
chief.* 

c. 1350. — “When 1 was staying at 
Columbum (see QUILON) with those Chris- 
tian chiefs who ar# called Modilial, and 
arc the owners of the pepper, one morning 
there came to me . . de Marignoffi, 

i in Vaihag, &c., ii. 381. 

1,522. — “And in opening this foundation 
they found about a cubit below a grave made 
of brickwork, white-washed within, as if 
newdy made, in which they found part of 
the bones of the King who was converted 
by the holy Ajiostle, who the natives said 
they heard was^called Tani (Tami) xnudo- 
lyar, meaning in their ttmgue ‘Thomas 
Servant of Goa.’ ” — Vorna, ii. 726. 

1544 . — , . apud Praefectum locis illis 
<]uem Mudeliarem vulgo nuncupant.”-— 
S. Fr. Xarerii Epistolac, 129. 

1607.—“ On the part of Dom Fernando 
Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re- 
ceived a. petition stating his services.” — 
Letter of K. Philip 111. in L. das Mongdes, 
135. 

1616. These entered the Kingdom of 
Candy . . . and had an encounter with the 
enemy at Matal^, where Ihey cut off five- 
and- thirty heads of their people and took 
certain araches and iiiodiliaX68 who are 
chiefs among them, and who had . , , de- 
serted and gone over to the enemy as is the 
way of the Vhingalas.” — Bocarro, 495* 

1648.— “The 5 August followed from 
Candy the Modeliar, or Great Captain * . • 
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in order to inspect the ships.”— 8pit- 
bergen's Voyage^ 33. 

1686. — “The HodeliareB . . . and other 
great men among them put on a shirt and 
doublet, which those of low caste may not 
wear .” — RibeirOy f. 46. 

1708. — “Mon R^v^rend Pfere. Vous etes 
tenement accodtum^ k vous meler des 
affaires de la Oompagnie, qne non obstant 
la prihre quo je vous ai rlitdr^e })hisieurs 
fois do nous laisser en repos, je ne suis pas 
^tonn6 si vous prenez parti dans I’affairo do 
Lazaro ci-devant courtier et Modeliar de la 
tlompagnie .” — Norherty M^noiresy i. 274. 

1726.— “Modelyaar. This is the same 
as Captain.” — Valentijn (Ceylon), Names of 
OJicerSy &c., 9. 

1810. — “We . . . arrived at Barbareen 
about two o’clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar had erected a beautiful 
rest-house for us, and prepared an excellent 
collation.” — Maria Grahaniy 98. 

MOFUSSIL, s., also used adject ively, 

The provinces,” — the country stations 
and districts, as contra-distinguished 
from ‘ the Presidency ’ ; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a district as 
contra-distinguished from the sudder 
or chief station, which is the residence 
of the district authorities. Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofussil, he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of j 
Calcutta ; if one at Benares talks of j 
going into the Mofussil, he means going | 
anywhere in the Benares division or j 
district (as the case might be) out of 
the city and station of Benares. And 
so over India. The w^ord (Hind, from 
Ar .) mufctssal means properly ‘separate, 
detailed, yiarticular,’ and hence ‘])ro- 
vincial,’ as mufassal ^addlat, a ‘pro- 
\dncial court of justice.* This indicates 
the way in which the w'ord came to 
have the meaning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
newspaper, under the name of The 
Mofussilite, was started at Meerut, 
by Mr. John Lang, author of Too 
Clever by Half, &c., and endured for 
many years. 

1781. — “. . . a gentleman lately arrived 
from the MonsseC’ (plainly a misprint). — 
fficiys Bengal Gazette, March 31. 

„ “A gentleman in the Mofussil, 
Mr. P., fell out of his chaise and broke his 
leg, . , — IMd., June 30. 

1810. — “Either in the Presidency or in 
the Mofussil. . . f-^Willianison, V, M. 
ii. 499. 

1836.—“, , . the Mofussil newspapers 
which I have seen, though generally dis- 
posed to cavil at all the acts of the Govern- 


ment, have often spoken favourably of tho 
pleasure.” — T, B, Macaulay, in Life, &c. 
i. 399. 

MOGUL, n.p. This name should 
properly mean a person of the great 
nomad race of Mongols, called in 
Persia, &c., Muyhals; hut in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather Turk, family of Baber, to 
be apjilied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the countries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, except the Pathaus. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between the Mu- 
ghal Irdnl, of Pers. origin (who is a 
Shiah), and the M. Tfirdm of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Khan is of the Pathan’s. 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Moguls or Mughals constitute a 
strongly marked caste. [They are also 
clearly distinguished in the Punjab 
and N.W.P.] In the quotation from 
Baber lielow, the name still retains its 
original a])plication. The passage 
illustrates the tone in which Baber 
alw^ays speaks of his kindred of tin* 
Stejipe, much as Lord Clyde used 
sometimes to sjieak of “ cr»nfounde(l 
Scotchmen.” 

In Port. W’r iters Mogol or Mogor is 
often used for “Hindostrin,”or the U;rri- 
tory of the Great Mogul. 

1247. — “ Terra qiiaedarn eat in partibus 
orientis . . . (juae Mongal noiiiinatur. Haco 
terra <iuoiidam jiopulos (jiiatuor habuit: 
unus Yeka Mongal, id est magui Mon- 
gali. . . .” — Joannis de Plano Carpuily Ihsi. 
MongalorinHy 645. 

12.53. — “Dicit nobis supradictus Coiac 
. . . . ‘Nolite dicere quod dominus iioster 
sit christianus. Non est christianns, sed 
Moal ’ ; <]uia enim nonien christianitatis 
videtur eis nomen ciijusdem gentis . . , 
volentes nomon suum, hoc est Moal, exal- 
taro super oinne nomen, nec volunt vocari 
Tartan.” — Jtiit, Willielmi de Rvhritk, 259. 

1298. — “. . . Mungul, a name sometimes 
applied to the Tartars.”— Afarco Po/o, i. 276 
(2nd od.). 

c. 1300.—“ Ipsi verb dicunt se descendisse 
do Gog ct Magog. Vndo ipsi dicuntur 
Mogoli, quasi corrupto vocabulo Magogoli.” 
— Ricoldus de Monte Crucis. in J*er. Onaiuor. 
p. 118. 

c. 1808. — “’0 8^ Noydf ... 8s (Lfia 
wXelffrais 8vudfiec‘iv dfioyevCtv Toxdpujv, 
005 abroi MovyovXlovs X^yovai, e^airoa- 
raXeis iK twp icard rds Katrnrlas dpxbpTwv 
Tov yipovs 00s Kdpi8as arofidliovariP.’* — 
Georg. Pachymeres, de Mich, Palaeol., lib, v. 
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0 . 1340. — ** In the first place from Tana to 
<jrintarchan may be 25 ’'days with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horse-waggon. On the road you will find 
plenty of Moccols, that is to say of armed 
troopers.” — Pegolottij on the Land Route to 
Oathay, in Cathay^ &c., ii. 287. 

1404. — “And the territory of this empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof is called 
Slugalia, and they don’t understand this 
language on this side of the River (the 
Oxus) . . . for the character which is used 
by those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read by those on this side 
the river ; and they call that character 
Mongali, and the Emperor keeps by him 
certain scribes who can read and write this 
Mogali character.” — Clarijo^ §ciii. (Oonip. 
Markham, 119-120.) 

c. 1500. — “The Moghul troops, which 
had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
t<* fight, but instead of fighting, betook 
themselves to dismounting and plundering 
my own people. Nor is this n solibiry 
instance ; such is the uniform practice of 
these wretches the Moghuls ; if they defeat 
the enemy they instantly seize the booty ; 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own allies, and betide what 
nuiy, carry off the spoil.” — Baher, 93. 

1634. — “And whilst Badur was there in 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a messenger 
from the King of the Mogores c>f the 
kingdom of Dely, called Bobor Mirz£i.” — 
Correa, iii. 671. 

1536. — “ Dicti Mogores vel a jopulis 
Persarum Mogoribus, vel (piod nunc Turkue 
ii Persia Mogores appellant nr. "—Letter fnmi 
K. John 111. to Pope Paul UI. 

1565.— “Tartaria, other wysc called Mon- 
«al, As Vincentius wryteth, is in that parte 
of the corthc, where the Easte and the 
northe joine together.” - IP. Watnman, 
Fardle of Faclo u h s. 

1563. — “'This Kingdom of Doly is very far 
inland, for the northern jiart of it marches 
with the territory of C’oraijone (Khorasan). 
, . , The Mogores, whom we call Tartars, 
conquered it more than 30 yeans ago. ...” 
— Garcia, f. 34. 

[c. 1690. — “ In his time (Nasimkldln 
MahmudJ the Mughals entered the Panjab 
.. . — Ain. ed, Jarrett, ii. 304. 

[c. 1610. — “The greatest ships come from 
the coast of Persia, Arabia, Mogor.” — 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 258. 

[1636. — India “containoth many Provinces 
.and Realmes, as Cambaiar, Delli, Decan, 
Bishagar, Malabar, Narsingar, Orixa, Bon- 
*gala, Sanga, Mogores, I'ipura, Gourous, 
Ava, Pegua, A urea Chersonesus, Sina, Cam- 
boia, and Campaa.” — T. Blvndeml, BescHp- 
4ion and uge of Pla'ncius hu Mappe, in Eight 
Treatises, ed. 1626, p. 547.] 

c. 1660. — “Now shall I tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Moughol. . . . 
And the Ruler (Chingiz Khan) said, ... 
will that this people Bhdh, resembling 


a precious crystal, which even to the com- 
pletion of my enterprise hath shown the 
greatest fidelity in every peril, shall take 
the name of Kbke (Blue) Moughol. . . .” — 
Sanang Setzm, by JSchmidt, pp. 57 and 71. 

1741. — “Ao mesmo tempo que a paz se 
ajusterou entre os referidos generaes Mogor 
o Marata.” — Bosf/vejo das Possessfk.^ Portug. 
na Oriente — JJocumerito,^ Comprovati vo.% iii. 21 
(Lisbon 1853). 

1764. — “ Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranies or Tooranies, come to offer their 
services should be received on the aforesaid 
terms.” — Paper of Articles sent to Major 
Munro by the Nawalp, in Long, 360. 

c. 1773. — “. . . the news- writers of Rai 
Droog frequently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the Vjoaieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batterie.s of the besiegers, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghuls.” — H. of 
llydur, 317. 

1781. — “ Wanted an European or Mogul 
Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand.” — India Gazette^ June 30. 

1800.—“! imshed forward the whole of 
the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body, . . .” — Sir A. Wellesley to Munro, 
M nurds Life, i. 268. 

1803. — “The Mogul horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
to keep the pindarries at a greater dis- 
tance.” — Wellington, ii. 281. 

In these la.st two quotations the term is 
a])plicd distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855. — “The Moguls and others, who at 
the present day settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with these people (Burmese 
Mahommedans) speedily sink into the same 
practical heterodoxies." — YuU, Missix>n to 
A at, 151. 

MOGUL, THE GREAT, n.p. 

Sometimes ^The MognV simply. The 
name by which the Kings of Delhi of 
tlie House of Timur were po})ularly 
styled, first by the Portuguese {o grdo 
Mogor) and after them by Europeans 
generally. It* was analogous to the 
Sophy as applied to the Kings 

of Persia, or to the ‘Great Turk* 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter phrase was probably 
the model of the present one. As 
noticed under the preceding article, 
MOGOL, MOGOR, and also Mogolistan 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominions of the Great Mogul. We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; but Mughai 
ia^us used in the Araish-i-Mahfil 
below, and Mogolistan must have been 
in some native use, for it is a form that 
Europeans would not have invented. 
(See quotations from Thevenot here 
and under MOHWA.) 
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a. 1568.--~‘*Ma gik dodici anni il gran 
Hagol Re More d’Agm et del Deli ... si 
h iix^tronito di tutto il Regno de Cambaia.” 
— r, di Messer Cesare Fed^ci, in Ramusio, 
iii. 

1572.- 

A este o Rei Cambayco soberbissimo 

Fortaleza dark na rica Dio ; 

Porque contra o Mogor poderosissimo 

Lhe ajude a defender o senhorio. . . 

Camoes, x. 64. 

By Burton : 

** To him Cambaya’s King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yield in wealthy Din the famous fort 

that he may gain against the Grand 
Mogor 

'spite his stupendous power, your firm 
support. ...” 

[1609. — “When you shall repair to the 
Groate Magull.” — Hudwood, First Letter 
Book, 325. 

[1612. — “Hecchabar (Akbar) the la.st de- 
ceased Emperor of Hindustan, the father of 
the present Great Mogul.” — JJanvers, Letters, 

1615. — “Nam praeter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potissima illius pars subjecta est ; 

ui turn quidem Mahometicao religioni 
editus erat, (juarnuis earn modo cane et 
angue peius de teste tur, vix scio an illius 
alius rex Mahonietana sacra coleret.” — 
Joarnc, i. 58. 

,, “. . . prosecuting my travail e by 

land, I entered the confines of the great 
Mogor. . . ."—he Mon fart, 15. 

1616. — “It (Chitor) is in the country of 
one Rama, a Prince newly subdued by the 
Mogul.” — T. Roe, [In Hak. Soc. (i. 
102) for “the Mogul” the reading is “this 
King.”] 

,, “The Seuerall Kingdomes and Pro- 
uinces subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gehangier.” — Idem, in Rurchas, i. 578. 

,, “ . , . the base cowardice of 

which people hath made The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Portu- 
jpaese would beat three of his people . . . 
uud he would further add that one English- 
.man would beat three Portuguese. The 
#rath, is that those Portuguese, especially 
^^hose born in those Indian colonies, . . . are 
a very low poor-spirited people. . . 

Teny, ed. 1777, 153. 

[ ,, “ . . , a copy of the article.^ granted 

by the Great Mogoll may partly serve for 
precedent.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 2^2.] 

1628. — “The people are partly Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, but they live 
mingled together, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to whom Guzerat is now 
subject . . . although he is a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether that, as they say) makes 
no difference in his states between one kind 

P®®pl® s-ud the other.” — P. della Valle, 
ii. 510; [Hak. Soc. i. 80, where Mr. Grey 
reads “Gran Moghel ”]. 


1644.— “The Kim of the inland country, 
on the confines of Inis island and fortress of 
Dlu, is the Mogor, the greatest Prince in 
all the East.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1658.-~-“Mogol est vn terme des Indes 
qui signihe blanc, et quana nous disons le 
^and Mogol, que les Indiens appellent 
Schah Geanne Roy du monde, e'est qu’il est 
effectiuement blanc . . . nous* rappeU,on.<t 



,, “This Prince, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion.” — (J<><Jon's Rinto, p. 25. The expres- 
sion is not in Pinto’s original, where it is 
Rey dos Muyores (cap. xx.). 

c. 16613. — “Since it is the custom of Asia 
never to approach Great Persons with 
Empty Hands, when 1 had the Honour to 
kiss the Vest of the Great Mogol Aureng 
Zebe, I presented hiru with Eight Roupees 
. . .” — Rentier, E.T. p. 62; [ed. Vo)i8table, 
200]. 

166.5.- 

“ . . . Hamarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 

To Pa<juin of Sinaean Kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. . . . ' 

Paradise Lost, xi. 389-91. 

c. 1665. — “L’Empire du Grand-Mogol, 
qu’on nomine particulierement lo MogoU- 
stan, est le plus ^tendu et Ic plus puissant 
des Roianmes des Indes. . . . Le Grand- 
Mogol viont en ligne directe do Tamerlan, 
dont les descendants qui se sont dtablis aux 
Indes, se sont fait appeller Mogols. . . .” ~ 
Therenot, v. 9. 

1672. — “ In these beasts the Great Mogul 
takes his pleasure, and on a stiitely Elephant 
he rides in person to the arena where they 
^ght."—dialdaeHS (Germ, ed.), 21. 

1673. — “It is the Flower of their Em- 
peror’s Titles to bo called the Great Mogul, 
Bitrrore (rearl Runoiv, see Fryer’s Index)) 
Mogul Rodesliar, who ... is at present 
Anren Zeeb.^’ — Fryer, 195. 

1716. — Gram Mogol. Is as much as to- 
say ‘Head and king of the Circumcised, 
for Mogol in the language of that country 
signifies circumcised ” (!) — BhUeau, s.v. 

1727. — “ Having made what observationa 
I could, of the Empire of Persia, I'll travel 
along the Seacoast towards JndusUin, or the 
Great Mogul’s Empire.”— yf. Hamilton, i. 
115, [ed. 1744]. 

1780. — “There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe the Grsat 
Mogul.” — Letter of T. Munro, in Life, i. 27. 

1783.— “The first potentate sold ^ the 
Company for money, was the Great Mogul 
— the descendant of Tamerlane.”— JJuw’e* 
Speech on Fax's E.T. BiU, iii. 458. 
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1786. — “Thai Shah Alliim, the prince 
oommonly called the Great Mogrul, or, by 
eminence, the King, is or lately was in 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
stan. . . — Art of Charge against JTastingSj 
in Burkcy vii. 1811. 

1807. — “ L’Hindoustan ost depuis quelque 
temps doming par une multitude do petits 
souverains, qiii s’arrachent Tun I’atitre lours 
possessions. Auciin d’eux no reconnait 
comme il faut rautorit^ legitime du Mogol, 
si ce n’est cepondant Messieurs les Anglais, 
lesquols n’ont pas cess^ d’^itre souniis a son 
obeissance ; en sort qu’actuellemcnt, c’est 
k dire en 1222 (1807) ils rccopnaissent I’au- 
torit€ supreme d’AkVmr Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam.” — A/soSf Araish-i-Mahjilj quoted by 
Oarcin df> Rel, Mus. 90. 

MOGUL BREECHES, s. Ap- 
parently an early name for wliat we 
< all long-drawers or pyjamas (qq.v.). 

162.5. — “ ... let him have his .shirt on and 
his Mogul breeches ; here are women in the 
house.” — Beaumont d- Fhtcker^ The Fair 
Maui of thf- Jn)ij iv. 2. 

In a picture by Vandyke of William 1 
l.st Earl of Denbigh, belonging to the j 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhibited at ! 
Edinburgh in July 1883, the subject ! 
is represented as out shooting, in a red 
.striped .shirt and no doubt the ! 

Mogul breeches” of the period. 

MOHUR, GOLD, s. The olhcial 
name c»f the chief gold coin of British 
India, Hind, from Pers. ma/ir, a 
(metallic) seal, and thence a gold coin. 
It seems possible that the W(->rd is 
taken from mihr, ‘the s\ui,’ as one of 
the secondary meanings of that word 
is ‘a golden circlet on the top of 
an ninbrella, or tlie like’ (Vutlers), 
[Platts, on the contrary, identities it 
with Skt. mudra, ‘a seal.’l 

The term muhr, as applied to a coin, 
appears to have been popular only and 
quasi-generic, not precise. But that to 
which it has been most usually applied, 
at least in recent centuries, is a coin 
which has always been in use since 
the foundation "of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan bjr the Ghurl 
King^ of Ghazni and their freedmen, 
circa a.d. 1200, tending to a standard 
weight of 100 ratis (see RUTOEE) of 
pure gold, or about 175 grains, thus 
equalling in weight, and probably in- 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin which has for 
more than three centuries been called 
Bidum. 

TTiere is good ground for regard- 


ing this as the theory of the system.* 
But the gold coins, especially, have 
deviated from the theory considerably ; 
a deviation which seems to have com- 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Sultan Mahommed Tughlak (1325- 
1351), who raised the gold coin to 
200 grains, and diminished the .silver 
coin to 140 grains, a change which may 
have been connected *\^ith the enormous 
influx of gold into Upper India, from 
the plunder of the immemorial accumu- 
lations of the Peninsula in the first 
(piarter of the 14th century. After 
this the (join again settled down in 
approximation to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking tlie weight 
of 46 dilferent mohurs from the lists 
given in Prinse]>’s Tahle.% the average 
of ])ure gold is 167*22 grains. t 

The first gold inohur struck by the 
Conipany’s Government was issued in 
1 766, ami declared to })e a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupees. The full weight 
of this coin was 179*66 grs., containing 
149*72 grs. of gold. But it was im- 
])ossible to render it current at the 
rate fixed ; it was called in, and in 
1769 a new mohur was issued to pass 
as legal tender for 16 sicca rupees. 
The weight of tliis was 190*773 grs. 
(according to Regn. of 1793, 190*894), 
and it contained 190*086 grs. of gold. 
Regulation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
the.se gold mohurs to be a legal 
tender in all ])ublic and j)rivate trans- 
actions. Regn. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among otlier things, that “it has been 
tliougmt advis«‘ible to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur tr> be coined at this 
Presidency (Fort William), in order 
to raise tlie value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to, 
14*861 to tliat of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur- 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 
new gold mohur was to weigh 204*710 
grs., containing hue gold 187*651 grs. 
Once more Act xvii. of 1835 declared 
that the only gold coin to be coined at 
Indian mints should be (with propor- 

♦ See Cathay, &c., pp. ccxlvii.-ccL ; and Mr. B, 
Thomas, Pathdn Kings of Delhi, pamm. 

t Tlie average was taken as follows :--(l), We 
took the whole of the weight of gold in the list at 
p. 48 (“ Table of the Gold Coins of India ”) with 
the omission of four pieces which are exception- 
ally debased ; and (2), the first twenty-fbur pieces 
in the list at p. 60 (“Supplementary Table”), 
omitting two exceptional oases, and divided by the 
whole number of coins so taken. See the tables 
at end of Thomas’s ed. of Prinaep's Essa/ys, 
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tionate subdivisions) a gold mohur 
or “15 rupee piece” of the weight of 
180 grs. troy, containing 165 grs. of 
pure gold ; and declared also that no 
gold coin should thenceforward be a 
legal tender of payment in any of 
the territories of the E.I. Company. 
There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend (W. *Simpson, the accom- 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohur was a corruj^tion of goly 
(‘ round ’) mohr^ indicating a distinction 
from the square mohurs of some of the 
Delhi Kings. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 

1690.— “The Gold Moor, or Gold Roupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of Silver ; and 
the Silver Roupie at Two Shillings Three 
Pence.” — Ovington^ 219. 

1726. — “There is here only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver liopijes, 
Peysen and other money are struck.” — 
Valeiitijn^ v. 166. 

1758. — “80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military chest ifor immediate expenses.” 
—Orme^ ed. 1803, ii. 364. 

[1776. — “Thank you a thousand times for 
your present of a parcel of morahs.” — Mrs. 
P, Francis f to her husband, in Francis Lettn'Sy 
i. 286.] 

1779. — “I then took hold of his hand: 
then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs : 
and offered to give them to me : I refused 
them ; he said ‘ Take that (offering both his 
hands to me), ’twill make you great men, 
and I will give you 100 gold mohurs 
more .’” — Evidence o/Rambux Jemadar, on 
Trial of Grand v. Francis, quoted iu Eckof's 
of Old Calcutta^ 228. 

1785. — “ Malver, hairdresser from Europe, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, &c. He will als(j instruct 
the slaves at a moderate pfice.” * — In Seton- 
Karr, i. 119. 

1797. — “Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, he had prepared 6 lacs of rupees 
and 8(^ gold Mohurs for me, of which I 
was to have 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your La^ship the gold.” — Letter in .Mem. 
of Lord Teignmouthy i. 410. 

1809. — “I instantly presented to her a 
nazur (see NUZZEB) of nineteen gold 
mohurs in a white handkerchief.”— Zorc? 
Valentiaf i. 100. 

1811. — “Some of his fellow passengers 
. . . offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.” — Morton* s Life of Leyde7i, 83. 

* Was this iOTOrance, or slang? Though slave- 
boys are occasloually mentionea, there is no indi- 
cation that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at this time in European 
thmilies. 


1829. — “ 1 heard that a private of the 
Company’s Foot Artillery passed the very 
noses of the prize-agents, with 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling 1000/.) in his hat or cap.’' 
— John Shippy ii. 226. 

[c. 1847.— “The widow is vexed out of 
imtience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a place beside Cambric, the penniless curate, 
and not by Colonel GoldmorS) the rich 
widower from India .” — Tlmckeniyy Book of 
SnobSy ed. 1879, p. 71.] 

MOHURRER, MOHRER, &c., s. 

A writer in a native language. Ar. 
muharriTy ‘an elegant, correct writer.* 
The word occurs in Grose (c. 1760)^ 
as ‘Mooreis, writers.’ 

f 176,5. — “ This is not only the custom 
of tho heads, but is followed by every petty 
Mohooree in each oHiee.” — Verelst, Vieio of 
Bengal y App. 21 7. J 

MOHURRUM, s. Ar. Muharram 
(‘.sYirer’), |)ro]>erly the name of the 1st 
month of the Mahommedan lunar 
year. But in India the term is applied 
to the period of fasting and public, 
mourning observed during that month 
in connnemoration of the death of 
Hassiin and of his brother Husain 
I (a.i>. 669 and 680) and which teriuin- 
i ates in th(‘ ceremonies of the Ashurd-ay 
taminionl y however known in India as 
“ th£ Moll nrru nif For a fill I account of 
these ctu'emonies see Herhhfsy Qanoon- 
e-Tslariiy 2n(i ed. 98-148. [Perry y 
Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain.^ 
And see in this book HOBSON- JOBSON. 

1869. — FHc du Martyre de Hn^ain. , . . 
On la nomme g^n^ralemcnt Muharram du 
nom du mois . . . et plus sp^cialcment 
JJahdy mot porsan d(3riv6 de dak ‘dix,’ . . . 
les denominations viennont de co quo la 
fete do Huyain duro dix jours .” — (Jardn de 
Tassf/y lid. M (f.'f. p. 31 . 

MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, s. 

Hind. &c. mahudy niahwdj Skt. mad- 
hilka, the large oak-like tree Bassia 
latifoliay* Roxb. (N. 0. Sapotace€Le)y also 
the flower of this tree from which a 
spirit is distilled and the spirit itself. 
It is said that the Mahwa flower is 
now largely exported to France for the 
manufacture of liqueurs. The tree, in 
groups, or singly, is common all over 
Central India in the lower lands, and, 
more sparsely, in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces. “ It abounds in Guzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 

* Moodeen Sheriff (Sumplt, to the Pkarnmopoeia 
of India) says that the Mahwa in question IS Sostia 
longifcHia and the wild Mahwft JwMia laMfiMa. 
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men camp under the trees to collect 
them. And it is a common practice 
to sit perched on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the large deer which 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable.” 
(M.-Gm. R. H. Keatmge). 


c. 1665.— “Les homes du Mogolistan et 
do Golconde sont planMes k environ un lieuc 
ct doraio do Calvar. Co sont des arbros 
< 111 ’on appolle Mahoua ; ils mar(]uent la 
dernikre torre du Mogol.” — Theoniot^ v. 200. 

1810. — . . . the number of shops where 
Ttxidify Mowah, Pariah Arrack^ &c., are 
served out, absolutely incalculable.”— 
ir////ar/w07i, V, M. ii. 153. 


1814. — ‘‘The Mowah . . . attains the size 
of an English oak . . . and from the beauty 
of its foliage, makes a conspicuous appear- 
ance in the landscape.” — Forbn, Or. Mt-m. 
ii. 4.52 ; [2nd cd. ii. 261, reading Mawah]. 

1871. — “The flower . . . possesses con- 
siderable substance, and a sweet but sickly 
taste and smell. It is a favourite article of 
food with all the wild tribes, and the lower 
classes of Hindus ; but its main use is in 
the liistillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what is consumed being Mhowa. The 
spirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
jige, is by no means of despicable ipiality, 
resembling in some degree Irish whisky. 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of man. . . 
Forsijth, IJ ighlandx of C. ludiuy 75. 


MOLE-ISLAM, u.i». The title 
Jipi)lied to a certain class of rustic 
Mahoinmedaiis or (piasi-Malioiiiinedan.s I 
in Guzerat, said to have been forcibly j 
converted in the time of tlie famous 
Sultan Malimfid lligarra, Butler’s 
“ Prince of Cambay.” We are ignorant 
of the true ortliography or meaning 
of the term. [In the E. Panjab the de- 
scendants of .Tats forcibly converted to 
Islam are known as Mfila, or ‘ unfortu- 
nate’ {Ihhetsoriy Piwjnh Eth?iogr(iphyy 
p. 142). The word is dt'rived from the 
nakshatra or lunar asterism of to 
be born in wliicli is considered speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808. — “ Mole - Islams.” Sec under 
GRASSIA.] 


MOLEY, s. A kind of (so-called 
wet) curry used in the Madras Presi- 
dency, a large amount of coco-nut 
being one of the ingredients. The 
word is a corruption of ‘ Malay | ; the 
dish being simply a bad imitation of 
one used by the Malays. 

[1885. — “ Regarding the Ceylon curry. 
« . . It is known by some as the ^ Malay 


curry,’ and it i.s closely allied to the moll 
of the Tamila of Southern India.” Then 
follows the recipe, — Wyvmi. Culinartt 
Jottingsy 5th ed., 299.] 

MOLLY, or (better) MALLEE, s. 
Hind, mdlly Skt. mdlikay ‘a garland- 
maker,’ or a member of the caste which 
furnishes gardener. s. We sometimes 
have heard a lady from the Bengal 
Presidency speak of the daily homage 
of “the Molly with his dolly,” viz. 
of the 7ndli with his ddll. 

1759. — In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year we find — 

“ House Molly 4Rs.” 

In Longy 182. 

MOLUCCAS, n.p. The ‘Spice 
Lslands,’ strictly speaking the five 
Clove Islands, lying to the west of 
Gilolo, and by name Ternate (Tarndti), 
Tidore {Tidori)^ Mortir, Makian, and 
Bacliian. [See Mr. Gray’s note on 
Pyrard de Lavaly Hak. Soc. ii. 166.} 
But the ai)plication of the name has 
been extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between Celebes and N. 
Guinea. There is a Dutch governor 
residing at Amboyna, and the islands 
are divided into 4 residencies, viz. 
Amboyna, Banda, Ternate and ^lanado. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco as the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
that by which the islands were known 
to the native traders at the time of the 
Portuguese discoveries. The early 
accounts often dwell on the fact that 
each Island fat least three of them) 
had a king oi its own. Possi))ly they 
got the (Ar.) name of Jazirat-al-Midiiky 
‘ The Isles of the Kings.’ 

Valentijn probably entertained the 
same view" of* the derivation. He 
begins his account of the islands by 
sjiying : 

“There are many who have written of 
the MoIuccob and of their Kings, but we 
have hitherto met with no writer who has 
given an exact view of the subject ” {Deel, i. 
Mol. 3). 

And on the next page he says : 

“For what reason they have been called 
Moluccos we shall not here say ; for we shall 
do this circumstantially when we shall speak 
of the Molukse Kings and their customs.” 

But we have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
probably it exists in that contineint 
of a work souiewdiere. We have alsa 
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seen a paper by a writer who draws 
much from the quarry of Valentijii. 
This is an article by Dr. Van Muschen- 
broek in the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Geog. at Venice 
in 1881 (ii pp. 596, segg.\ in which he 
traces the name to the same origin. 
He appears to imply that the chiefs 
were icnow'n among themselves as 
Molokos, and tljat this term was 
substituted for the indigenous KolanOy 
or King. Ce nom, ce titre restereiit, 
et furent meiiie pen a pen employes, 
non seulement pour les chefs, mais 
aussi ])our I’etat iiiemc. A la longue les 
lies et les etats des Molokos devinrent 
les lies et les etats Molokos.’’ There 
is a good deal that is questionable, 
however, in this writer’s deductions 
and etymologies. [Mr. Skeat remarks : 
“ The islands a])pear to be mentioned 
in the Chinese history of the Tang 
dynasty (618-696) as Mi-li-ku, and if 
this be so the name is perhajis too old 
to be Arab.”] 

c. 1430. — Has (Javas) ultra xv dicrurn 
cursu duae reperiuntur insulae, orientein 
versus. Altem Saiidai appellatur, in <ina 
nuces muscatae et maces ; altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua vsola gariofuli producuiitiir.” 
—A. Co/tfif in Poygim. 

1501. — The earliest mention of these 
islands by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerigo Vespucci (<iuoted under 
CANHAMEIRA), who in 1501, among the 
places heard of by Cabral’s fleet, mentions 
the Maluche Islands. 

1510. — “ We disembarked in the island of 
Mouoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are worse. . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
lx)uring islands, but they are small and un- 
inhabited.” — Varthema, 246. 

1514. — ** Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red ; and further* on still* are the Maluc, 
whence come the cloves. The bark of these 
trees I am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is ; and so are the flowers.”— //€«<??• of 
Giovanni da Empoli, in Archivio Stor, Ital,, 
p. 81. 

1515. — “From Malacca ships and junks 
are come with a great quantity of spice, 
cloves, mace, nut (meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Portuguese 
are lords of them, and rule the land with 
the rod. ’Tis a land of much meat, pranges, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as trees in the 
woods with us . . . God be praised for such 
favour, and such grand things I ” — Amther 
/efter of do,, iUd, pp. 85-86, 

1516. — ** Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
towards the north-east, there are flve islands, 
one before the other, which are called the 


islands of Maluco, in which all the cloves 

f row. . . . Tlieir Kings are Mows, and the 
rst of them is called Bachan, the second 
Maqnian, the third is called Motil, the 
fourth Tidory, and the fifth Temmtv , . . 
every year the people of Malaca and Java 
come to these islands to ship cloves. . . 
Barbosa, 201-202. 

1518. — “ And it was the monsoon for 
Maluco, dom Aleixo despatched dom Tris- 
tram de Meneses thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for the Kings 
of the isles of Ternate and Tidore where the 
clove grows.” — Correa, ii. 552. 

1521. — “ Wednesday the 6th of November 
I . . . we discovered four other rather high 
islands at a distiinco of 14 leagues towards 
the east. The pilot who had rem.lined 
with us told us these wore the Maluco 
islands, for which wo gave thanks to God, 
and to comfort ourselves we discharged all 
our artillery . . . since wc had passed 27 
months all but two days always in search of 
TULalnco.*'— J^lf/afetta, Voyage of Magellan, 
llak. St)c. 124.^ 

15.53. — “We know by our voyages that 
this part is occupied by sea and by land 
cut up into many thousand islands, these 
together, sea and islands, embracing a great 
part of the circuit of the Earth . , . and in 
the midst of tins great multitude of islands 
are those called Maluco. . . . (These) five 
islands called Maluco . . . stand all within 
sight of one another embracing a distance 
of 25 leagues ... we do not call them 
Maluco because they have no other names ; 
and wo call them fee bectause in that number 
the clove grows naturally. . . . Moreover 
we call them in combination Maluco, as 
hero among us we sj)eak of the Canaries, 
the Terceiras, the Cabo- Verde islands, 
eluding under these names many islands each 
of which has a name of its own.” — Batros, 
in. V. 5. 

,, “ . . . li molti viaggi dalla cittk di 

Lisbona, o dal mar rosso a Calicut, ot insiuo 
alio Molucche, done nascono le spezierie.” 
— (r. B. Jiamuslo, Pref. sopra il lAhro del 
Magn, M. Marco Polo. 

1666.— 

“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 
Of Temate^nd Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

ITieit spicy drugs. ...” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 636-640. 

MONB, n.p. Mon or Mun, the 
name by which the people who 
formerly* occupied Pegu, and whom 
we call Talamg, called themselves. 

See TALAING. 

MONEGAB, s. The title of the 
headman of a village in the Tamil 
country ; the same aspMl (see FAnL). 
in the Deccan, &c. llie Vord is Tamil 
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muni yakkdmn^ ‘ an overseer / muniyam, 
‘ superintendence.’ 

1707.—“ Ego Petrus Manicaren, id eat 
Villarum Insjiector, , , — In Norhert, Mem. 

i. 390, note. 

,1717.—“ Towns and villages are governed 
by inferior Officers . . . maniakarer (Mayors 
or Bailiffs) who hear the complaints.” — 
Pkilllps, Accounty &c., 83. 

1800 — “In each llohhjy for every thousand 
Vtjugmlm (33.^>/. 15.<. lO^rf.) rent that he pays, 
there is also a Munegar, or a Tahsildar 
(see TAHSEELDAR) as he is called by the 
Mussulmans.” — Jiuvhaiuui's Mtfwre, &c., i. 
276 . 

MONKEY-BREAD TREE, s. The 

Baobab, Ad/niaonia (Hyitata^ L. “a 
fantastic-looking tree with immense 
ele})liantiTie stem and small twisted 
branches, laden in Uie rains with 
large white flowers ; found all along 
the coast of Western India, but wdiether 
introduced by the jVIahonimedans from 
Africa, or by ocean-c-iirreiits wafting 
its large light fruit, full of seed, across 
from shore to shore, is a nice specula- 
tion. A .sailor once picked up a large 
seedy fruit in the Indian Ocean olf 
Bombay, and brought it to me. It 
was very rotten, but J planted the 
.seeds. It turned out, to be Kiyelia 
jdnnata of E. Africa, and ])ro]>agaled 
so rapidly that in a few years I 
iutrodiiced it, all over the Bombay 
Pre.sidency. The Baobab however is 
generally found most abundant about 
the old ports freipiented by the early 
Maliominedan traders” {Sir 0. Bird- 
woody MS.) AVe may add that it 
occurs sparsely about Allahabad, where 
it was introduced ap])arently in the 
Mogul time ; and in the (langetic 
valley as far E. as C^ilcut ta, but always 
planted. There are, or wtu-e, noble 
.specimens in the Botfinic Gardens at 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Grote’s 
garden at Alipur. [See Watty Econ. 
Diet. i. 105.] 

MONSOON, 8. The name given to 
the periodical winds of the Indian 
seas, and of the seasons which they 
affect and characterize. The original 
word is the Ar. inaudwy ‘ season,’ 
which the Portuguese corrupted into 
mongdoy and our people into monsoon. 
Dictionaries (except Dr, Badger’s) do 
not apparently give the Arabic word 
motnmm the technical sense of monsoon. 
But there can be no doubt that it had 
sense among the Arab pilots from 
2 0 


whom the Portuguese adopted the 
word. This is shown by the quota- 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
’Ali. “The rationale of the term is 
well put in the Beirut Mohity which 
.says : ‘ Mausim is used of anything 
that comes round but once a year, like 
the festivals. In Lebanon the mausim 
is the season of working with the silk,’ 
— which is the important season there, 
as the sea.son of navigation is in 
Yemen.” {W. R. S.) 

The S])aiiiards in America would 
.seem to have a word for season in 
j analogous use for a recurring wind, 

I as may be gathered from Tom Vringle.* 
The Venetian, Leonardo Ca’ Masser 
(l)elow) calls the monsoons li tempi. 
And the quotation from Garcia De Orta 
.-hows that in his time the Portugue.se 
.-onietinies u.sed the word for sectson 
witliout any aj)parent reference to the 
wind. ''riiough mon^ao is general 
with the Portugue.se writers of the 
IGth century, the hi.storian Diogo de 
I C ‘onto always writes mougao, and it 
i.<< possible that the n came in, as in 
.soiiK* other case.s, by a habitual mis- 
reading of the written n for n. Lin- 
.-•choten in Dutch (1596) has monssoyn 
and monssoen (p. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]). 
It, thus appears probable that we get 
our monsoon from the Dutch. The 
latter in modern times seem to have 
commonly adopted the French form 
mousson. [Prof. Skeat traces our 
monsoon from Ital. inonsone.] We sec 
below {Ces. Feder.) that Monsoon was 
used as synonymous with “the lialf 
yeiir,” and .so it is still in S. India. 

b505. — “De (jui passano el colfo de 
(V>luciit che SOHO leghe 800 de pacizo 
passeggio) : asjUsttauo H tempi che sonu 
nel priiicipio dell’ Autuno, e con le cole 
fatte (^) passano .” — Leonardo di Ca' Massej^ 
26 . 

[1.512.— “. . . because the maugam for 
both the voyages is at one and the .same 
time.” — Atbiifpierque, Cartas, p. 30.] 

1553.—“. . . and the more, because the 
voyage from that region of Malaca had to 
bo made by the prevailing v^ind, which they 
call monc9,o, which was now near its ena. 
If they should lose eight days they would 
have to wait at least three months fo» the 
return of the time to make the voyage,”-— 
Barros, Dec. II. liv. ii. cap. iv. 

* “ Don Ricardo began to ftret and fidget most 
awAilly—* Beginning of the seowona’— why,, we 
may not get away for a week, and all the shlpa 
will be kept back in their loading.”— Ed. ISW, 
p. 309. 
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1564,—“ The principal winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, . . . but the pilots 
call them by names taken from the rising 
and setting of certain stars, and assign them 
certain limits within which they begin or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
These winds, limited by space and time, 
are called Mausim." — The A/o/uV, by Sidi 
^Ali Kapvddn, in J. Sov. Beng. iii. 548. 

,, “Be it knowh that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless mausim)^ 
that is to say, the time (jf voyages at sea, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and 
that the pilots of recent times follow their 
steps. ...” [Muck detail on the monsoons 
follows. ) — Ibid. 

1563.—* “file season (mon^ao) for these 
[i.e, mangoes) in the earlier localities we 
haveiKn April, but in the other later ones in 
May and June ; and sometimes they come 
as a rodolko (as wo call it in our own country) 
in October and November.” — Garcia, f. 134^*. 

1568.— “Como s’arriua in vna cittk la 
prima cosa si piglia vna casa a fitto, b per 
mesi b per anno, seconda cho si disegnk di 
starui, e nel Pegh b costume di pigliarla per 
Moson, ciob per sei mesi.” — Ce^. Federici, in 
Hamusio, iii. 394. 

1585*6. — “But the other goods which 
come by sea have their fixed season, which 
here they call Monzao.” — thmetti, in JJe 
Gubmiatis, p. 204. 

1599. — “ Ora nell anno 1599, essendo 
venuta la Hansone a proi)osito, si mossero 
alia vela due navi Portoghcsi, le quali eran 
venute dalla citth di (k)a in Amacao (see 
MACAO).”— ii, 206. 

c. 1610.— “ Ces Monssons ou Muessons 
sont vents qui changont pour I’Este ou pour 
THyver de six mois cn six mois.” — Pyrard 
de Laval, i. 199 ; see also ii. 110 : [TTak" Soc. 
i. 280; in i. 257 Monsons; in ii. 175, 235, 
MuesoxuQ. 

[1615. — “I departed for Bantam having 
the time of the year and the opportunity of 
the Monethsone.” — Foster, Letters, iii. 268. 

[ ,, “The Monthsone will else be 
spent.” — Sir T. Roe, Hal^ Soc. i. 36.] 

1616. — “ . . . quos Lusitani patriA, voce 
Moncam indigetant.” — Jarrk, i. 46. 

„ Sir T. Boe writes Monson. 

1627. — “ Of Corea hee was also told that 
there are many bogges, for which cause they 
have Waggons with broad wheeles, to keepe 
them from sinking, and obseruing the Mon< 
aon or season of the wind . . . they have 
sayles fitted to these waggons, and so make 
their Voyages on land.^ — Purckas, Pil- 
grimage, 602. 

1634.- 

“ Partio, vendo que o tempo em vao gastava, 
E que a monqao di navegar passava.” 

Malaca, Gonquistada, iv. 75. 

1644.— “ The winds that blow at Diu from 
the commencement of the change of season 
•in September are sea-breezes, blowing from 
time to time from the S., S.W,, or N.W., 


with no certain Monsam wind, and at that 
time one can row across to Dio with great 
facility.” — Jioam'o, MS. 

c. 1665. — “. . . and it would be true to 
say, that the sun advancing towards one 
Pole, eaiiseth on that side two great regular 
currents, viz., that of the Sea, and that of 
the Air which maketh the Mounson-i^^md, 
as he causeth two opposite ones, when he 
returns towards the other Pole.” — Bernier, 
E.T. 139*40 ; [od. Constable, 436 ; see also 
109]. 

1673. — “'riio northern Monsoons (if 1 
may so s/iy, being the name irrqwsed by 
the first Observers, i.e. Motiones) lasting 
hither.” — Fryer, 10. 

,, “ A constellation by the Portugals 

called Rabodel Elcphanto (see ELEPHANTA. 
b.) known by the breaking up of the 
Munsoons, which is the last Klory this 
Season makes.” — Ibid. 48. He has also 
Mossoons or Monsoons, 46. 

1690.— “Two Mussouns are the Ago of 
a Man.” — Bombay l*rc»verb in Oelngton’s 
Voyage, 142. 

[ ,, “Mussoans.” See under ELE* 
PHANTA, b.] 

1696. — “ We thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till the next Mossoon.”— 
Boieyear. in Pa/ryinple, i. 87. 

1783.-“ From the Malay word moossin, 
which signifies season.” — Forre.d, V. to 
Mergui, 95. 

,, “ Their prey is lodged in England ; 

and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, U) be blown about, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean,” — Burl'd.^ Spetrh on Fox's 
K.J. Bill, ill U'oW-.f, iii. 468. 

[MOOBAREK, adj. Ar. m uhdralc, 
‘blessed, bfi])]>y’; as an interjection, 

‘ Welcome I ’ ‘ CAnigratnbitions to you I ’ 

[1617. — . . a pro.sent ... is called 

Mombaxeck, good Newes, or good Successe.” 
Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 413. 

[1812. — “ Bomhareek . . . which b)" sailors 
i.s also called Bombay Rock, is derived 
originally f rom ‘ moobaxek, ’ ‘happy, for- 
tunate.’” — Morier, Journey through Persia, 6.] 

MOOCHULKA, s. Hind. muclmlhJ 
or mucludhi. A written obligation or 
bond. For tecbnical uses see Wihon. 
The word is ajiparently Turki or 
Mongol. 

c. 1267.—“ Five days thereafter judgment 
was held on Husamuddin the astrologer, 
who had executed a muoliilkai that the 
death of the Khalif would be the calamity of 
the world.” — Hammer's Golden Horde, 1^, 

c. 1280. — “ When he (Kubilai Katm) ap- 
proached his 70th year, he desired to 
raise in his own lifetime, hli son Ohimkin 
to be his representative and declared suc- 
cessor. . . . The chiefs 4 . . represented 
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, . . that though the measure . . . was not 
in accordance with the Yasa and customs of 
Uie world-conquering hero Chinghiz Kaan, 
yet they wouldf grant a muchilka in favour 
of Chimkin’s Kaanship,” — History^ 
Germ, by Hammer^ 46. 

c, 1360. — “He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary imposts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies.”— Form 
of the Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the above, Ayp. p. 468. 

1818. — “You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B told me that 1 

should have 10,000 pagodas per annum, and 
all my expenses paid. ... I never thought 

of taking a muchalka from T^ord B , 

because I certainly never suspected that my 
expenses would . . . have been restricted 
to 600 pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
mv servants and equipage.” — Mnnro to 
Malcobn^ in Munro's &e., iii. 2,07. 

MOOCHT, s. One who works in 
leather, either ns si loeii inker or saddler. 
It is the name of a low caste, Hind. 
mocM. The name and caste are also 
found in S. India, Telug. muchrhe. 
These, too, are workers in leather, hut 
also are employed in [lainting, gihling, 
and upholsterer’s work, &c. 

[1816. — “ Cow-.stealing ... is also prac- 
tised by . . . the Mootshee or Shoemaker 
cast.” — Tytler^ Coiidda'atfons, i. 103.] 

MOOKTEAE, s. Properly Hind, 
from Ar. mx(kht(v\ ‘chosen,! but cor- 
ruptly mukktydr. An authorised agent. ; 
an attorney. M ukhtyd r- nd ma, ‘ a power 
t)f attorney.’ 

1866. — “I wish he bad been under the 
sscaffolding when the roof of that new 
Gutcherry he is buihhng fell in, and killed 
two mookhtars.” — Tke JJawk Bungalow (by 
G. 0. Trevelyan), in Frasiers Mag. Ixxiii. 

p. 218. 

1878.— “These were the mookhtyars, or 
Criminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their respective 
cjjses, and suggesting answers to all possible 
ijuoations, the whole thing having been 
previously rehearsed at the mookhtyar’s 
house .” — Life in the Mofusdl^ f. 90. 

1885. — “ The wily Bengali muktears, or 
attorneys, were the bane of the Hill Tracts, 
and I never relaxed in my efforts to banish 
them from the country.” — Lt.-Col. T, Letoiii, 
A Fly on the Wheels p. 336. 

MOOLLAHy s. Hind, mxilld, corr. 
from Ar. mauld, a der. from wild, ‘pro- 
pinquity.’ This is the legal bond which 
still conneclipi a former owner with his 
manumitted slave ; and in virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are both 


called mauld. The idea of ]:)atronage 
is in the other senses ; and the word 
comes to mean eventually ‘a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of the Law.’ 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who reads the Koran in a 
house for 40 days after a death. When 
oaths were administered on the Koran, 
the servitor who held the book was 
called Mulld Kordnl. MulUz is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘a schoolmaster.’ 

1616. — “Their Moolaas employ much of 
their time like Scriueners to doe businesso 
for others.” — Terry, in Purchase, ii. 1476. 

[1617. — “He had shewed it to his 
Mulaies.”— aS?V T. Roe, Hak. Soc. h* ^7.] 

1638. — “ While the Body is let down into 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, and that done 
all the conqiany returns to the house of the 
deceased, where the Mollas continue their 
Prayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days. . . .” — Mandeldo, E.T. 63. 

1673. — “ At funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of iho Alchoran."' — Fryer, 94. 

1680.— “The old Mulla having been dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by nanm 
Cozzee (see CAZEE) Mahmud entertained on 
a salary of ,6 Pagodas per mensem, his duties 
consisting of the business of writing letters, 
he., in Persian, besides teaching the Persian 
language to such of the Company's servants 
as shall desire to learn it.’ — Ft. Si. Geo. 
Consn. March 11. Notes and h'.rtti. No. iii. 
p. 12 ; [also see Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., 
1st sor. ii. 2, with note]. 

1763.— “The Mulla in Indo^tan superin- 
tends the practice, and punishes the breach 
of religious duties.” — Orme, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. — “The British Government have, 
with their usual liberality, continued the 
allowance for the Moolahs to read the 
Koran.” — JaI. Valentin, i. 423. 

[1842. — See the classical account of the 
Moollahs of Kabul in Mlphinstones Co/ubul, 
ed. 1842, i. 281 

1879.__“ . . . struck down by a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.” — Sat, 
Rev. No. 1261, p. 484. 

MOOLVEE, S. Popular Hiud. 
inulvi, Ar. from same root 

as nmlld (see MOOLLAH). A Judge, 
Doctor of the Law, &c. It is a usual 
prefix to the names of learned men 
and professors of law and literature. 
(See LAW-OFFICER.) 

1784.— 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molaveo 
May daily see a carcase burn ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an um.” 

N. B. ffalhed, see Calc, Review, xxvi, 79. 
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MOONAUL) s* Hind, mumll or 
i)iondl (it seems to be in no dictionaiy) ; 
[Platts gives ^^Mundl (dialec.)]. The 
Lopophorus ImpeyamiSy most sjjlendid 
perhaps of all game-birds, rivalling the 
orilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the humming-birds on the scale of 
the turkey. “This splendid pheasant 
is found throughout the whole extent 
of the Himalayas, from the hills 
bordering Afghanistan iis far east as 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan ” 
(Jerdm). “ In the autumnal and 
winter months numbers are generally 
collected in the same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat- 
teredi^* that each bird appears to be 
alone” {Ibid). Can this last circum- 
stance point to the etymology of the 
name as connected with Skt. muniy 
* an eremite ^ ? 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Marco Polo (1st ed. i. 246, 2nd ed. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
Mundl. We have recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated by 
G. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom. vii. 
p. 409 of ed. Ajasson de (trandsagne, 
Paris, 1830). It appears from Jerdon 
that Monaul is popularly applied by 
Europeans at Darjeeling to the Sik- 
kim horned pheasant Ceriornis satyra, 
otherwise sometimes called ‘Argus 
Pheasant’ (q.v.). 


c, A.D. 350. — “Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
These have a crest, but instead of being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock's), but flattened out. 
And this tail they trail after them as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald.” — De Not. 
Animal, xvi. 2. 


MOON BLINDNESS. This affec- 
tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be produced by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon. There is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
facts, some quoting experience as in- 
controvertible, otjiers regarding the 
thing merely as a vulrar prejudice, 
without substantial foundation. Some 
remarks will be found in Gollingwood*8 
Rawhles of a Naturalist^ pp. 308-10. 
The present writer has in the East 
twice suffered from a peculiar affection 


of the eyes and face, after being in 
sleep exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the term tmon- 
blindness, 

MOONG, MOONGO, s. Or. ‘green- 
gram * ; Hind, nmng^ [Skt. mndga), A 
kind of vetch {Phaseohis Mnngo^ L.) 
in very common use over India ; ac- 
cording to Garcia the mesce (mash ?) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also says that it 
was popularly recommended as a diet 
for fever in the Deccan ; [and is still 
recommended for this purpose by 
ufitive ]>hysicians Eeo/}, Diet, vi. 

pt. i. 191)]. 

c. 1336. — “The munj again is a kind of 
mash, but its grains are oblong and the 
colour is light green. Munj is cooked along 
with rice, and eaten with butter. This is 
what they call KU'hrl (sec KEDGEREE), and 
it is the diet on which one breakfasts daily.” 
— Ihn Jlatiita, iii. 131. 

1557. — “The people were obliged to bring 
hay, and corn, and mungo, which is a 
certain species of seed that they feed horses 
with.” — Alhiuiuerqiie, Hak. Soc. ii. 132. 

1.563.- 

“ J^reant-vuud. — That girl that you 
brought from the Deccan asks mo for 
mungo, and says that in her country they 
give it them to oat, husked and ooiloa. 
Shall I give it her ? 

“ Orta. — Give it her since she wishes it ; 
but bread and a boiled chicken would Ixi 
better. For she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice.” — 
(rarcia, f. 145. 

[1611. — . . for 2.5 maiinds Moong, 
28m. 09 p.” — Danvers, LeAttrs, i. 141.] 

MOONGA,MOOGA,s. Beng. 

A kind of wild silk, the produce of 
AntJieram assama, collected and manu- 
factured ill AswSani. [“Its Assamese 
name is said to be derived from the 
amber raunga, ‘coral’ colour of the 
silk, and is frequently used to denote 
silk in general ” {B, G, Allen, Mono, on 
the Silk Cloths of Assam, 1899, p, 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of this 
word may claim some peculiar interest 
That from Purchas is a moderif illus- 
tration of the legends which Inched 
the Roman Empire in classic times, of 
the erowth of silk in the Seric jungles 
(^vmergque ut foUis dq>ectunt tenuia 
Seres whilst that from Robert 
Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
the statements in the Periplus rega^r 
ing an overland importation of silk 
from Thin into Gangetic India. 
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1626.~>*‘. . . Hogia which is made of 
the bark of a certaine tree.” — Ptirchas, 
Pilgrimage, 1006. 

c. 1676.— “The kingdom of Aiem is one 
of the best countries of all Asia. . . . There 
is a sort of Silk that is found under the 
trees, which is spun by a Creature like our 
Silk-worms, but rounder, and which lives all 
the year long under the trees. The Silks 
which are made of this Silk glist’n very 
much, but they fret presently.” — Tavernier, 
E.T. ii. 187-8 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 281]. 

1680. — “The Floretta yarn or Muckta 
examined and priced. . . . The Agent in- 
formed ‘that 'twas called Arumdep^ made 
neither with cotton nor silkc, but of a kind 
of Herba spun by a worms that feeds ujwn 
the leaves of a stalko or tree called Arundee 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oyle is made ; vast quantitys of this cloth is 
made in the country about Goora Ghaut 
beyond Seriporo Mcrcha ; where the wormes 
are kept as silke wormes here ; twill never 
come white, but will take any colour ' ” &c. 
— PX Bt, Geo. Agent on Tour, Consn., Nov. 
19. In Notes and pyts., No. iii. p. 58. 
A ramll or rendl is the castor-oil pl.'int, and 
this must be the Attaanf rleini, .Jones, 
called in //. Arrlndl, Arriadiaria (?) and in 
Bengali Plri, Erin, Krindg, according to 
P'orbes iraA-foa’,'! Nomen c/aiu re, No. 8002, 
p. 371. [For full details see A/le?i, Mono. 
pp. 5, *«/./•]• 

1763. — “No duties have ever yet been 
paid on l^acks, and other 

goods brought from Asa m.” — In Tux Sittart, 

1. 249. 

c. 1778. — . . Bilks of a coarse quality, 
called MooXLga duttics, arc also brought 
from the frontiers of China for the Malay 
trade.” — Jlon. R. Llndsag, in Lifcs of die 
Lindsays, iii. 174. 

MOOpHEE, ». Ar. wiuishi, but 
written in Hind, tnunshh The verb 
insJui, of which the Ar. word is the 
participle, means ‘to educate’ a youth, 
as well as ‘ to compose ’ a written docu- 
ment. Hence ‘a secretary, a reader, 
an interpreter, a writer.’ It is com- 
monly applied by Europeans specifi- 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
though the application to a native 
amanuensis in those tongues, and to 
any respectable, well-educated native 
gentleman is also common. The word 
probably became tolerably familiar in 
Europe through a book of instruction 
in Persian bearing the name (viz. “ The 
Perman Moonshee, by F. Gladwyn,*^ 1st 
'ed. s.a,, but published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). 

1777.— “Moonshi. A writer or secre- 
tary.”— Code, 17. 

1782.—“ The young gentlemen exercise 
themselves in translating . . . they reason 


and dispute with their munohees (tutors) 
in Persian and Moors. . , Pme’s Tracts, 
i. 89. 

^ 1785. — “Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity for engaging in your service a 
for the purpose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has bibn received.”— 
Tippoo’s Letters, 67. 

„ “A lasting friendship was formed 
between the pupil and his Mooniidiee. . . * 
The Moonshee, who had become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
him, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to ^£1600, on tho 
plea that tho latter (i.e. Shore) had saved 
little.” — Mem. of Lord Teigumoiith, i. 32-33. 

1814. — “ They presented me with an 
address they had just composed in tho 
Hindoo language, translated into Fe 
by the Durbar munsee.” — Phrbes, Or. Mem. 
iii. 365 ; [2nd cd. ii. 344]. 

1817.—“ Its authenticity was fully proved 
by ... and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated.” — Mill, Hist. v. 127. 

1828. — “ . . . the great Moonshi of State 
himself had applied tho whole of his genius 
to selecting such flowers of language as 
would not hxil to diffuse joy, when exhibited 
in those dark and dank regions of the 
north.”-— Baba in Plnghmd, i. 39, 

1867. — “ When the Mirz.a grew up, he 
fell among English, and ended by carrying 
his rupees us a Moonshee, or a language- 
master, to that iufldel people.” Stleei 
Writings of Viscount i^trangj'ord, i. 26.5. 

MOONSIFF, s. Hind, from Ar. 
inumif, ‘one who does justice’ {insdf), 
ii judge. In British India it is the 
title of a native civil judge of the 
lowest grade. Tliis office was first 
e.sbiblished in 1793. 

1812. — “. . . munsifs, or native justices.” 
— E\ftii Report, p. 32. 

[1852. — “ ‘ I wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
Providence had made you a Moonsiff, instead 
of a Deputy Collector, whether you would 
have been more lenient in your strictures 
ujKUi our system of civil justice ? ’ ' —Hailes, 
Notes on the N. If. Prorinces, 155.] 

MOOR, MOORMAN, s. (and adj. 
MOORISH). A Mahommedaii ; and 
so from the habitual use of the term 
{Moaro), by the Portuguese in India, 
particularly a Mahommedan inhabitant 
of India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahommedans were 
known as the Saracens. This is the 
word always used by Joinville, and by 
Marco Polo. Ibn Batuta also mentionas 
the fact in a curiovis passage (ii 425^6). 
At a later day, wheli the fear of the 
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Ottoman had made itself felt in Europe, 
the word Turk was that which identi- 
fied itself with the Moslem, and thus 
we have in the Collect for Good 
Friday, — “Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” But to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, whose contact was with 
the Musulmans of Mauritania who had 
passed over and conquered the Penin- 
sula, all Mahoniinedaiis w'ere Moors. 
So the Mahommedaiis whom the 
Portuguese met with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, were 
alike styled Mouros; and from the 
Portuguese the use of this term, as 
synonvmous with Mahommedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Englishmen. 

The word then, as used hy the 
Portuguese discoverers, referred to 
religion, and implied no nationality. 
It is plain indeed from many passjiges 
that the Moors of Calicut and Cochin 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
century people of niixt race, just, as 
the Moplahs (q.v.) are now. The 
Arab, ot Arabo-African occupants 
of Mozambique and Melinda, the 
Siimalis of Magadoxo, the Arabs and 
Persians of Kalhat and Ormuz, the 
Boras of Guzerai, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
more intelligent among these are quite 
conscious of the iini)ropriety of the 
term. I'he Moors of the Malabar coast 
were middlemen, who had adopted a 
profession of Islam for their own 
convenience, and in order to minister 
for their oi^n profit to the constant 
traffic of merchants from Ormuz and 
the Arabian ports. Similar influences 
still affect the boatmen of the same 
coast, among whom it has become a 
sort of custom in certain families, that 
different members should 
respectively Mahommedanism, Hin- 
duism, and Christianity. 

The use of the word Moor for Ma- 
hommedan died out pretty well among 
educated Eurimeans in the Bengal 
Presidency in the bemnning of the last 
(‘entury, or even earlier, but probably 
held its ground a good deal longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst 
the a^'ective Moorish will be found in 
our quotations nearly as late as 1840. 
In Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
Musalman is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed by 
the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahoinmedans, or of a 


certain class of these. Moro is still 
applied at Manilla to the Musulman 
Malays. 


1498. — . . the Moors never came to 
the house when this trading wont on, and 
we became aware that they wished us ill, 
insomuch that when any of us wont ashore, 
in order to annoy us they would spit on the 
ground, and say ‘Portugal, Portugal.'” — 
Roteiro df> V. da Oama^ p. 75. 

„ “For you must know, gentlemen, 
that from the moment you put into port 
here (Calocut) you caused disturbance of 
mind to the Moors of this city, who are 
numerous and very pt^werfiil in the country.” 
— OorreUf llak. Soc. Kit). 

1499. ^ — “We reached a very largo island 
called Sumatra, where pepper grows in con- 
siderable quantities. . . . The Chief is a 
Moor, but speaking a different language.” — 
^into tStfifano^ in India in the XV th Cent. [7]. 

1505. — “Adi 28 ziigno vono in Vonetia 
insieme co Sier Alvixe do Boni un Sclav 
moro el qual portorono i spagnoli da la in- 
sula sjmgniola.” — MS. in Museo Oivico at 
Venice. Here the term Moor is applied to 
a native of Hispaniola ’ 

1513.—“ Hanc (Malaccam) rex Maurus 
gubernabat .” — Eniunveitu Regis EpisUda^ f. 1. 

15.53. — “ And for the hatred in which 
they hold them, and for their abhorrence of 
the name of Frangnc^ they call in reproach 
the Christians of our parts of the world 
Frangves (see F1R1N6HEE), just as we 
improperly call them again Moors.” — Barros, 
IV. iv. 16. 

c. 1560. — “When we lay at Fuquien, we 
did see certain Moores, who knew so little 
of their seete that they could say nothing 
else but that Mahomet was a Moore, my 
father was a Moore, and I am a Moore.” — 
RepitrU of the Fromnee. of China, done into 
English by R. WUles, in JFakl. ii. 557. 

1563. — “ And iis to what you say of 
Ludovico Vartomano, I have spoken both 
here and in Portugal, with people who 
krle^\ him hero in India, and they told me 
that he went about here in the garb of a 
Moor, and that he came back among ua 
doing penance for his sins ; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut and 
Cochin, nor indeed did we at that time 
navigate those seas that we now navigate.” 
— Garcia, f. 30. 

1569. — . . always whereas I have 
Hj)oken of Gentiles is to bo understood 
Idolaters, and whereas I speak of MoorOB, 
I mean Mahomets secte .” — Caesar Frederike, 
in Jlakl. ii. 359. 

1610, — “The King was fled for feare of 
the King of Makasar, who . . . would force 
the King to tume Moore, for he is a 
Gentile.” — Midleion, in Pwreha^, i. 239. 

1611. — “Les Mores du pay faisoi5t ooorir 
le bruict, que les notres avoient est€ battus,” 
— Wyt^iel, H. des Indes, iii. 9. 

1648.— “King Jangier (Jehanglr) used to 
make use of a reproach ; That one PcHugees 
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was better than three Moors, and one 
Hollander or Englishman better than two 
Portugees.” — Van Tioistf 59. 

c. 1666.—** 11 y en a de Mores et de 
Hentils Rasmute^ (see RAJPOOT) parce que 
je savois quails servent rnieux que ies Mores 
ijiii sont superbes, and ne veulent paa qu’on 
so plaigne d’eux, quelque aotise ou quelquo 
tromperie qu’ils fassont.’* — Tht'venot^ v. 217. 

1673.— “Their Crew were all Moors (by 
which Word hereafter must be meant those 
of the Mahometan faith) apparcll’d all in 
white.” — Fryer y p. 24. 

,, *‘They are a Shame to our Sailors, 
who can hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impreca- 
tions ; and these Moormen, on the contrary, 
never set their Hands to any Labour, but 
that they sing Psalm or Prayer, and 
conclude at every joint A})}»licution of it, 
‘Allah, Allah,’ invoking the Name of Cod.” 
— Ibid. pp. 5.6-56. 

1685. — **We putt out a pecce of a Red 
Ancient to api>ear like a Moor’s Vessel : not 
judging it safe to be known to bo English ; 
Our nation having lately gott an ill name 
by aVnising ye Inhabitants of these Islands: 
but no boat would come ncer us ...” (in 
the Maldives). -- March 9 ; 

[Hak. Soc. i. 190 1. 

1688. — “ Lascars, who are Moors of 
India .” — Dam pier, ii. 57. 

1689. — “The place where they went ashore 
was a Town of the Moors : Which name our 
8oamen give to all the Subjects of the 
great Mogul, but especially his MaJanuetan 
iSu>)jects ; calling the Idolaters, (rcntous or 
RaMooh (see RAJPOOT).” — Dam pier, i. 
607. 

1747. — “ We had the Misfortune to be re- 
duced to almost inevitable Danger, for as 
our Success chielly de}ionded on the assist- 
ance of the Moors, We w'ere soon brought 
to the utmost Extremity by being abandoned 
by them.” — LetOr from Ft. *SV. Geo. to the 
Court, May 2 (India Office MS. Records). 

1752. — “ His .successor Mr, Godehue , , . 
oven permitted him (Du])leix) to continue 
the exhibition of those marks of Moorish 
dignity, which both Murzafa-jing and Salla- 
bad-jing had permitted him to display.” — 
Onne, i. 367. 

1757. — In Ives, writing in this year, we 
constantly find the terms Moormen and 
Moorish, ^pHcd to the forces against which 
Clive and Watson were acting on the Hoogly. 

1763. — ** From those origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty nation of near 
ten millions of Mahomedans, whom Euro- 
peans call Moors.” — Omie, ed. 1803, i. 24. 

1770.—“ Before the Europeans doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
were the only maritime people of India, 
sailed from Surat and Bengal to Malacca.” — 
7?ayna/(tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1781.--** Mr. Hicky thinks it a Duty 
incumbent on him to inform his friends in 
particular, and the Public in General, that 


an attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thursday Morning between the Hours 
of One and two ©’Clock, by two armed 
Europeans aided and assisted by a Moor- 
man. . . .” — Ilicky^B Bengal Gazette, April 7. 

1784. — ** Lieutenants Speediman and Rut- 
ledge . . . were bound, ciicuracisod, and 
clothed in Moorish garments.”— In Seiou’ 
Karr, i, 15. 

1797. — ** Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belong to 
the* Sudra or cultivating caste. , . .” — 
Minute of tSir T. Munro, in Arhuthnot, i. 17. 

1807. — “The rest of the inhabitants, who 
are Moors, and the richer Gentoos, are 
dressed in various degrees and fashions.” — 
Ld. Miiito in India, p. 17. 

1829.—“ I told my Moorman, a.s they call 
the Mussulmans here, just now to ask the 
drum-major when the mail for the Pradivan 
(?) was to be made up.” — Mem, of Cof. Moun- 
tain, 2nd ed. p. 80. 

1839. — ** As T came out of the gate I met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
one of them was evidently a ‘crack-rider,’ 
and began to show off.” — Letter si from Madras, 
p. 290. 

MOOBA, s. Sea Hind, mftrd, from 
Port, amura, Ital. mura ; a tack (Roe- 
buck). 

MOOBAH, s. A measure used in 
the sale of paddy at Bombay and in 
Guzerat. The true form of this word 
is doubtful. h>oiii Molesworth’s Mahr. 
Diet, it would seem that viudd and 
inudl are pro])erly cases of rice- 
straw bound together |o contain 
certain ([uaiitities of grain, the former 
larger and the latter smaller. Hence 
it would he a vague and varying 
measure. But tliere is a land measure 
of the saine name. See JVihon, s.v. 
Mftdi. [Tlie^ Madras Gloss, gives 
mooda, Mai. 7nnta, from rniitu, ‘to 
cover,’ “ a fastening package ; e^eci- 
ally the packages in a circular form, 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened with 
wisps of straw, in which rice is made 
up in Malabar and Canara.” The 
mooda is sfiid to he 1 cubic foot and 
1,116 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsies (see CULSEY).] 

1564.— “(At Ba^-aim) the Mura of batee 
(see BATTA) contains 3 candis (see CAMBY), 
which {hatee) is rice in the husk, and after 
it is stript it amounts to a candy and a half, 
and something more.” — A, Nunes, p, 30. 

[1611.— “I send your worship Igr the 
bearer 10 moraes of nee.” — Danvers, Leiiters, 
i. 116.] 
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1813.— “Batty Measure.— 

« « « « « 

25 parahs make 1 xnoorah.* 

4 candies „ 1 moorah.*’ 

Milhum, 2nd ed. p. 143. 

MOOBPUNKY, s. Corr. of Mor- 
pcmkM, ‘ peacock- tailed,’ or * peacock- 
winged ’ ; the name given to certain 
state pleasure-boats on the Gangetic 
rivers, now only (if at all) surviving 
at Murshidabad. They are a gooa 
deal like the Burmese ‘war-boat#;’ 
see cut in Mission to A va (Major 
Phayre’s), p. 4. [A similar boat was ; 
the Feelchehra (Hind, fll-chehra, \ 
‘elephant-faced’). In a letter of 1784 | 
Warren Hastings writes : “ I intend 
to finish my voyage to-morrow in the 
feekliehra^^ (Busteed, Echoes, 3rd ed. 
291).] 

1767. — “ Charges Dewanny, viz. ; — 

“ A few moorpungkeys and heauhahs (see 
BOLIAH) for the service of Mahomed lieza 
Khan, and on the service at the city some 
are absolutely necessary . . . 25,000 : 0 : 0.” 
—Doxca Accmiiis, in Long, 524. 

1780. — “Another boat . . . very curiously 
constructed, the Moor-punky : these are 
very long and narrow, sometimes extend- 
ing to upwards of 100 feet in length, and 
not more than 8 feet in breadth ; they are 
always paddled, sometimes by 40 men, and 
are steered by a large paddle from the 
stern, which rises in the shape of a peacock, 
a snake, or some other animal.” — Hodges, 40. 

[1785. — “. . . moor-punkees, ori>eacock- 
bc^ts, which are made as much as possible 
to resemble the peacock.” — IMary, in Forhes, 
Or, Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 450.] 

i 

MOOBS, THE, s. The HindustiUii 
language was in the 18th century 
commonly thus styled. The idiom 
ia a curious old English one for the 
denomination of a language, of which 
‘broad Scots’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we* find exemplified in ‘Mala- 
bars’ (see MALABAR) for Tamil, 
whilst we have also met wdth Bengals 
for Bengali, with Indostans for Urdii, 
and witn Turlcs for Turkish. The 
term Mo&rs is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at least, 
some old officers of the Royal army 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occasionally use the term as synony- 
mous with what the former would also 
call ‘the black language.’ [Moors for 
Urdu was certainly in use among the 
old European pensioners at Chunar as 
late as 1892.] 

* Equal to 868 lbs. 12 oz. 12 dra. 


The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Grammar, the 
earliest English Grammar of Hindu- 
stani : * 

“ Grammatical Remarks 1 on the 1 Prac- 
tical and Vulgar Dialect \ Of the [ Indoston 
Language | commonly called Moors 1 with 
a Vocabulary j English and Moors. The 
Spelling according to | The Persian Ortho- 
graphy j Wherein are j References between 
Words resembling each other in 1 Sound 
and different in Significations | with Literal 
Translations and Explanations of the Com- 1 
jxmnded Words and Circumlocutory Expres- 
sions 1 For the more easy attaining the Idiom 
of the Language | The whole calculated for 
The Common Practice in Bengal. 

“ Si quid novisti rcctius istis, 

Caiulidus imperti ; si non his uterc niecum.’' 

By Capt. George Hadlet. 

London : 

Printed for T. (^adell in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXII.” 

Captain Hadb^^’s orthography is 
on a detestable system. He writes 
chooJeerau, choohree, for chhokrd, chlwhrl 
(‘boy, girl’); dolchiujieg for daUchinl 
(‘cinnamon’), kc. His etymological 
idefxs also are loose. Thus he gives 
^ slivimyys^chinghra inutchee, ‘fish with 
legs and claws,’ as if the word was 
from chang (Pers.), ‘a hook or claw.’ 
Hflgdor, ‘a halter,’ or as he writes, 
batig-doorc, he derives from dnr, ‘dis- 
tance,’ instead of dor, ‘a rope.’ He 
has no knowledge of the instruinentfil 
case with terminal ne, and he does not 
seem to be aware that haw. and turn 
{hum and Unmi, as he writes) are in 
reality ]diirals (‘ we ’ and ‘you ’). The 
grammar is altogether of a very 
primitive and tent>ative character, and 
far behind that of the R. C. Mission- 
aries, which is referred to s.v. Hilldo- 
stanee. Wt* have not seen that of 
Schulz (1745) mentioned under the 
same. 

1752. — “ The Centinel was sitting at the 
top of the gate, singing a Moorish .song.” — 
Orvie, ed. 1803, i. 272. 

1767. — “ In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey, you must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for few 
of the Inhabitants (except in great Towns) 
speak English. The original Langu^e, of 
this Coiintrey (or at least the earliest wo 
know of) is the Bengala or Gentoo. . . . 
But the politest langu^o is the Moors 
or Mussulmans and Persian. , . . The only 
Language that 1 know anything of is the 

* Hadley, however, mentions in his preface that 
a small pamphlet had been received by Hr. Oeorge 
Boale in 1770, which he found to be the mutilated 
embryo of his own grammatical scheme. This 
was circulating in Bengal “at hts expence/* 
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Bengak) and that I do not speak perfectly, 
for you may remember that I had a very 
poor knack at learning Languages.”— if <S. 
Letter of Janm He^inell^ March 10. 

. 1779.- 

** C. What language did Mr. Francis speak ? 

W, (Meerum Kitmutgar). The same as I 
do, in broken Moors.”— ^Tria/ of Grand v. 
Philip Francis, quoted in EcJam of Old 
Calcutta j 226. 

1783. — “ Moors, by not being written, 
bars all close application.” — Letter in Life of 
Colehrookcy 13. 

,, “ The langu^o called ‘ Moors * has 

a written character differing both from the 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character, it is called 
Nagree^ which means ‘ writing.’ ’’—Letter in 
Mem. of Ld. Telgnmouth^ i. 104. 

1784. - 

Wild porroquets first silence broke, 

Eager of dangers near to i)rato ; 

But they in English never spoke. 

And she began her Moors of late.” 

Plassey Plain ^ a Ballad by Sir Tl’'. 

Joiie.^^ in iro?7c.s', ii. 604. 

1788. — “ IPaa/*- Employmeai, A young 
man who has been some years in Bengal, 
used to common accounts, understands 
Hengafliesy Moors, Portuguese. . . .” — In 
Seton-KarVy i. 286. 

1789. — “. . . sometimes sle}»t half an 
hour, sometimes not, .and then wrote or 
talked Persian uv Moors till sunset, \Nhon I 
went to parade.” — Letter of Sir T. MnnrOy 
i. 76. 

1802. —“All business is transacted in a 
barbarous mixture <jf Moors, Mahratbi, and 
Gentoo .” — Sii T. Mnuroy in Lify i. 333. 

1803. — “Gonccive what society there will 
be when people speak what they don't think, 
in Moors.” — M. K( phi nstoncy in J^ifcy i. 108. 

1804. — “Hbe had a Moorish woman in- 
terpreter, and as i heard her give orders 
to her intori>reter in the Moorish langujige 
, . . I must consider the conversation of the 
first authority.” — Wellington, iii. 290. 

,, “ Strangrrs (hiide to the 

Hind(X).stanic, or Crand Ihgmlar Langnage 
of India, iwjgroperly called Moorish ; hy J. 
Borthwick Gilchrist: Calcutta f 

MOOBUM, R. A word used in 
Western India for gravel, &c., especi- 
ally as used in road-metal. The word 
appears to be Mahratti. Moleswortlx 
gives “wwrwm, a fissile kind of stone, 
probably decayed Tr^.” [^luritkallu 
IS the Tel, name for tatente. (Also 
see OABOOK.)] 

[1875.—“ There are few places where Mor- 
ram, or decomposed granite, is not to be 
found ,” — Qrihhlty Cuddapahy 247. 

[1888,—“ Underneath is Morambu, a good 
filtering medium.”— Fanuy Salemy ii. 43.] 


MOOTSUDDY, s. A native ac- 
countant. Hind, mutasaddl from Ar. 
mutasaddi. 

1683. — Cossadass ye Chief Secretary, 
Mutsuddies, and yo Nabobs Chief Eunuch 
will be paid all their money beforehand.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Jan. 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 61]. 

[1762. — “ Muttasuddies.” See under 
OOMASTA.] 

1785. — “This representation has caused 
us the utmost surprise. Whenever the Mut* 
Buddies belonging to your department cease 
to yield you proper obedience, you must 
give them a severe flogging.” — Tippoo's 
Otters, p. 2. 

,, “ Old age has certainly made 

havock on your understanding, otherwise 
you would have known that the Mutu- 
Buddies here are not the proper persons to 
determine the market prices there.” — Ibid. 

p. 118 . 

[1809. — “The regular battalions have also 
been riotous, and confined their Mootusu- 
dee, the officer who keeps their accounts, 
and transacts the public business on the 
part of the commandant.” — Broughton,, 
Letters, ed. 1892, p. 135.] 

MOPLAH, s. Malayal. mdppila. 
The usual apiilication of this word 
is to tile indigenous Mahoinmedans 
of Malabar ; but it is also ajiplied to 
the indigenous (so-called) Syrian 
Christians of Cochin and Travancore, 
Til Morton’s Life of Leyden the word 
in the latter application is curiously 
niis]>rinted as madilla. The derivation 
of the word is very obscure. Wilson 
gives md-pilla, ‘mother’s son, “as 
sprung from the iiitercoursR of foreign 
colonists, ivho were persons unknown, 
with Malahar women.” Nelson, as 
quoted below interjirets the word as 
‘ bridegroom ’ (it should hoivever rather 
he ‘son-in-law^.* Dr. Badger suggests 
that it is from the Arabic verb fataJja, 
and means ‘ a cultivator ’ (compare the 
fellah of Egypt), whilst Mr. 0. P. 
Brown ex])i‘esses his conviction that 
it was a Tamil mispronunciation of 
the Arabic mu^ahhar, ‘from over the 
water.’ No one of these greatly com- 
mends itself. [Mr. Logan {Malahar, 
ii. ccviii.) and the Madras Glossary 
derive it from Mai. ma, Skt. mdha, 
‘gre^it,’ and Mai. ‘a child.* Dr. 
Gundert’s view is that Mdpilla was an 
honorary title given to colonists from 


* The husband of the existing Priiiceaa of Tan- 
jore is habitually styled by the natives “ MopiZtoi 
Sahib '' <“ il Signor Genero"), as the son-in-law of 
the late Raja. 
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the W., perhaps at first only to their 
representatives,] 

1616. — **In all this country of Malabar 
there are a great quantity of Moors, who are 
of the same language and colour as the 
<len tiles of the country. . . . They call 
these Moors Mapulers ; they carry on nearly 
all the trade of the seaports.” — Barbosa^ 146, 

1767. — “ Ali Raja, the Chief of Cananore, 
who was a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
called Mapilla, rejoiced at the success and 
conquests of a Muhammadan CJhief.” — II, of 
HyduTf p. 184. 

1782. — . . les Maplets re^urent les 
coutumes et les superstitions des Gentils, 
sous I’empiro des quels ils vivoient. C’est 
pour so conformer aux usages des Malabars, 
que les onfans des Maplets n’h€ritent point 
ae leurs peres, mais des fr^res de leurs 
m^res.” — Bonnei'at^ i. 193. 

1787.— 

Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam’d, 

And monsters that your sworti has 
maim’d.” 

Life aiid Letters of J, Ritson^ 1833, i. 114. 

1800. — “We are not in the most thriving 
condition in this country. Pologars, nairs, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of us.” — 
Weil ingUniy i. 43. 

1818. — “At one period the Moplahs 
created great commotion in Travancore, 
and towards the end of the 17th century 
massacred the chief of Anjeni^o, and ail 
the English gentlemen belonging to the 
settlement, when on a public visit to the 
Queen of Attinga.” — Forbes. Or. Me7n. i. 
402 ; [2nd ed. i. 259]. 

1868. — “I may add in concluding my 
notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
cxistes of Madura call the Mahometans 
*fndpiileis* or bridegrooms (Moplahs).” — 
Nelson's Pt. ii. 55. 

MOBA, s. Hind, morhd. A stool 
{tabouret) ; a footstool. In coiiiiiion 
colloquial use. 

[1795. — “The old man, whose attention 
had been chiefly attracted ^)y a Karanjighur 
morah, of which he was desirous to know 
the construction, . . . departed.” — Cajpt. 
Blunt , in Asiat, JRes.y vii. 92. 

[1843. — “Whilst seated on a round stool, 
or mondah, in the thanna, ... I entered 
into conversation with the thannadar. ...” 
— Daoidsony Travels in Upper India, i. 127.] 

MOBOHAL, 8. A fan, or a fly* 
'whisk, made of peacock’s feathers. 
Hind. inorch*haL 

1678. — “All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under some shady Tree, at night 
^ey come in troops, armed with a great 
Pole, a Mirchal or Peacock’s Tail, and a 
Wallet.”— i?Vyer, 96. ’ 

1690.— (The heat) “makes ns Employ our 
Peons m Fanning of us with Murohftlt 


made of Peacock’s Feathers, four or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
ments, and when we take our Repose.” — 
Ovington, 335. 

[1826. — “They (Gosseins) are clothed in 
a ragged mantle, and carry a long pole, and 
a mirchal, or peacock’s tail.” — Pandurang 
Bari, ed. 1873, i. 76.] 

MORT-DE-CHIEN, s. A name for 
cholera, iii use, more or less, up to the 
end of tlie 18tli century, and the 
former prevalence of which has tended 
probably to the extraordinary and 
baseless notion that epidemic cholera 
never existed in India till the governor- 
ship of the Man pi is of Hastings. The 
word in this form is really a corruption 
of the Portuguese mordexim, shaped 
by a fanciful French etymology. The„ 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Ivonkani and Mahratti modachi, wodshl, 
or uiodwashl, ‘cholera,’ from a Mahr. 
verb modnen, ‘to break uj), to sink’ 
(as under infirniitit*s, in fact ‘to 
collapse’). The Guzarat! ap])ears to 
be m or chi or inorachi. 

[1504. — Writing of this year Correa 
mentions the prevalence of the disease in 
the Samoriu’s army, but he gi\es it no 
name, “besides other illness there was 
one almost sudden, which caused such a 
jjain in the belly that a man hardly survived 
8 hours of it.” — Correa, i. 489.] 

1.543. — Cbrroa’s description is so striking 
that we give it almost at length: “This 
winter they had in Goa a mortal distemper 
which the natives call morxy, and attacking 
persons of every quality, from the smallest 
infant at the breast to the old man of 
fourscore, and also domestic animals and 
fowls, so that it affected every living thing, 
male and female. And this malady attacked 
people without any cause that could be 
assigned, falling upon sick and sound alike, 
on the fat and the loan ; and nothing in the 
world was a safeguard against it. And this 
malady attacked the stt>mach, caused as 
.some experts affirmed by chill ; though 
later it was maintained that no cause what- 
ever could be discovered. The malady was 
so }x>worful and so evil that it immediately 
produced the symptoms of strong poison ; 
e.g., vomiting, constant desire for water, 
with drying of the stomach : and cramps 
that contracted the hams ana the soles of 
the feet, with such pains that the patient 
seemed dead, with the eyes broken and 
the nails of the fingers and toes black 
and crumpled. And for this malady our 
physicians never found any cure ; and 
the patient was carried off in one day, or 
at the most in a day and night ; insomuch 
that not ten in a hundred recovered, and 
those who did recover were such as were 
healed in Imste with medicines of little 
importance known to the natives. So great 
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was the mortality this season that the bells 
were tolling all day . . . insomuch that 
the governor forbade the tolling of the 
-church bells, not to frighten the people . . . 
^md when a man died in the hospital of 
this malady of morexy the Governor ordered 
-Jill the experts to come together and open 
the body. But they found nothing wrong 
except that the paunch was shrunk up like 
a hen’s gizzard, and wrinkled like a piece 
of scorched leather. . . .” — Correa, iv. 288- 
289. 

1563.- 

Paf/e. — Don Jeronymo sends to beg that 
you will go and visit his brother innne- 
•rdiately, for though this is not the time of 
clay for visits, delay would be dangerous, 
jind he will bo very thankful that you come 

once. 

** Orta. — What is the matter with the 
lutient, and how long has he been ill ? 

Pape.— Ho has got morxi : and he has 
l>een ill two hours. 

“ Orta. — 1 will follow you. 

Ruauo . — Is this the disease that kills 
so (juickly, and that few recover from ? 
'I'ell me how it is called by onr people, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

“0r<«. — Our name for the disease is 
CoUerxm jumlo ; and the Indians call it 
morj'i ; whence again by corruption we call 
it mordexi. . . . It is sharper here than in 
our own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And I 
have seen some cases where the i^ationt did 
not live more than ten hours. The most 
that it la.sts is four days ; but as there is 
no rule without an exception, 1 once .saw 
ji man with great constancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days ctmtnmally throwing up 

Giirginom" '^) . . . bile, and died at la.st. 
Jjot us go ana see this sick man ; and as 
for the symptom.s ymi will yourself see what 
Ji thing it is.” — (tarria, IF. 74r, 75. 

1578. — “There is another thing which is 
-ii.seles.s called by them ra/?<iroi, which the 
Oanarin Brahman physicians usually eiu{»loy 
for the coflerica sickness, \Nhich they 

-c*all morxi ; which .sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in fourteen hours or less.”— .-b’t».sYa, 
Tractado, 27. 

1598. — “There reignoth a sicknesse called 
Mordexijn which stealeth uppon men, and 
handleth them in such sortc, that it woa- 
keneth a man, and maketh him cast out all 
that he hath in his bodie, and many times 
his life withall.”—/-t7wc/iofc7i, 67 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 235 ; Morxi in ii. 22]. 

1599. — “The disease which in India is 
•called Mordicin. This is a species of Colic, 
which comes on in those coimtries with such 
force and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy di.scovered. 
It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. But there is 
4 % herb proper for the cure, which bears the 
«ame name of morde8ciii.”~Cttr^r«j, 227. 

1602.— “In those islets (off Aracan) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certain 
‘beans like ours both green and dry, of which 


they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordexim, 
which ought to be morxh, and which the 
Arabs call sachaha (Piv. haymt), which is 
what Basis calls sahiaa, a disease which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
produce a sunken and slender pulse, with 
cold sweat, great inward fire, and exce.ssivo 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural power so col- 
lapsed {(ieiTibcula) that the patient seems 
like a dead man.” — Couto, Dec. IV. liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

c. 1610. — “II regne entre eux vne autre 
maladie (pii vient a Tiinprovisto, ils la nom- 
moiit Mordesiu, et vient auec grande douleur 
dcH testes, et vomissement, et client fort, 
et Ic pliLs souvont en mourent.” — Pyrard de, 
Laral, ii. 19 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 13]. 

1631. — “Pulvis ojus (Calumbac) ad scrup. 
iiiiius pondiis sumptus cholerae prodest, 
<]uam Mordexi incolae vocant.” — Jttc. 
hontii, lib. iv. p. 43. 

1638. — . . cellos qui y rognent le plus, 
soiit celles (ju’ils appellent Mordexin, qui 
tuo subitement.” — Mandeldo, 265. 

1648. — See also the (questionable) Voyages 
Fameux dr Sieur Vktor le Blanc, 76. 

c. 1665. — “Les Portugais {uq^ellent Mor- 
dechin les quatro sortes do Coliques qu’on 
soulFro dans les Indes ou elles sont fre- 
(jiientes . . . ceux qui ont la quatrifeme 
soufrent les trois maux ensemble, ii savoir le 
vomissement, le flux de ventre, les extremes 
douleura, et jo crois (juo cette derniere est 
le (Jolora-Morlms.” — Theve-not, v. 324. 

1673. — “They apply Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen, called so by 
the Portugais, being a Vomiting with Loose- 
ness.” — Fryer, 114. 

(1674. — “The disease called Mordechi 
generally commences with a violent fever, 
iu'corapanied by tremblings, horrors and 
vomitings ; these symptoms are generally 
followed by delirium and death.” He pre- 
scribes a hot iron ap})lied to the soles of the 
feet. He attributes the disease to indiges- 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at least the 
prisoners of the ^?iquisition were safe from 
this disease. — Pellon, PelcUion d^ Vluvqxmi- 
tion de Cmt, ii. ch. 71.] 

1690. — “ The Mordechine is another 
Disease . . . which is a violent Vomiting 
and Ijooseness.”— 350. 

c. 1690. — Rnmphius, speaking of the 
Jack-fruit (q. V. ) : “Non nisi vacuo .stomacho 
edendus est, alias enim . . . plerumque 
oritur Pamo Cholerica, Portugallis Mordexi 
dicta.”— Jyerft. Amb., i. 106. 

1702.— “Cette grande indigestion qu’on 
appelle aux Indes Mordechin, et que 
quolques uns de nos Francais ont appellde 
Mort-de-Chien.” — Lettres Edif., xi. loo. 

Bluteau (s.v.) says Mordezim is 
properly a failure of digestion wMch 
IS very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy be used. This is to 
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apply a thin rod, like a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
screams with pain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a shoe, 
&c. 

1706.—“ Ce mal s*appelle mort*de-cbien.” 
— LvUlier^ 113. 

The following is an example of 
literal translation, as far as we know, 
unique : 

1716, — “The extraordinary distempers of 
this country (I. of Bourbon) are the Vholickf 
and what they call the Dismae, which 

is cured by burning the heel of the patient 
with a hot iron.”~Jrt^. of the I. of BourloJit 
in La Roquet Voyage to Arabia the 
&c., E.T. London,' 17‘26, p. 165. 

1727.—“ ... the Mordexin (which seizes 
one suddenly with such oppression and 
mlpitation that he thinks he is going to 
die on the spot).” — Valentijn^ v. (Malabar) 5. 

c. 1760. — “There is likewise known, on 
the Malabar coast chiefly, a most violent 
disorder they call the Mordechin; which 
seizes the patient with such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and tormina of the intestines, that 
it will often carry him off in 30 hours.”— 
Oro»e^ i. 260. 

1768. — “This (cholera morbus) in the East 
Indies, where it is very frequent and fatal, 
is called Mort-de-chien.”— Kmay oa 
Diseases incidefuta! to Hot Climates^ 248. 

1778.— In the Vocabulary of the Portu- 
guese Orammatlcd Jndostana^ we find Mor- 
dechim, as a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word badazvii, i.e, bad-hapHly 
‘dyspepsia’ (p. 99). The most common 
m^em Hind, terra for cholera is Arab. 
hai^ah. The latter word is given by Garcia 
de Orta in the form Ivaduxiza^ and in the 
quotation from Couto as sachaiza (?). 
Jahangir speaks of one of his nobles as dying 
in the Deccan, of haiMh^ in a.D. 1615 (.see 
note to Elliot, vi. 346). It is, however, 
perhaps not to be assumed that liai^h 
always means cholera. Thus Maepherson 
mentions that a violent epidemic, w'hich 
raged in the Camp of AxirangzTb at Bijapur 
in 1689, is called so. But in the history of 
Kh^ (Elliot, vii. 337) the general 
phrases ta^iin and wahll are used in reference 
to this disease, whilst the description is that 
of bubonic pla^e. 

1781. — “Early in the morning of the 2l8t 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort^Od-chien.” — Curtis, Diseases of 
India., 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 

1782. — “lies indigestions appellees dans 
ITnde Mort‘de<chi6n, sont fr^quentes. Les 
Castes qui mangent de ja viando, nourriture 
trop pe^te^ur un climat si chaud, en 
sent souvent attaqu^s. . . .” — Sonnerat, 
if 206. This author writes just after having 
des^bed two epidemics of cholera under 
Hie name of Flux aigu. Ho did not appre- 
hend that this was m fact the real Mort- 
de-chien. 


1783. — “ A disease generally called ‘ Kort-* 
de-chien ’ at this time (durix^ the defence . 
of Onore) r^ed with great violence among 
the native inhabitants.” — Forbes, Or, Mem, 
iv.l22. ^ 

1796. — “ Far more dreadful are the conse* 
quences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians sliani, mordexilU 
and also Nircomben, It is occasioned, as 1 
have said, by the winds blowing from the 
mountains . . . the consequence is that 
malignant and bilious slimy matter adheres 
to the bowels, and occasions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction ; so that 
persons attacked with the disease die very 
often in a few hours. It sometimes happens 
that 30 or 40 persons die in this manner, 
in one place, in the course of the day. . . . 
In the year 1782 this disease raged with so 
much fury that a great many persons died 
of it .” — Fra PaoUno, E.T. 409-410 (orig. seo 
p. 353). As to the names used by Kra 
Paolino, for his Sluini or Ciani, we find 
nothing nearer than Tamil and Mal. saww/, 
‘convulsion, paralysis.’ (Winslow in hit? 
Tamil Did. specifics 13 kinds of sanni, 
Komben is explained as ‘ a kind of cholera or 
smallpox’ (!); and nir-komben (*water-k.’> 
as a kind of cholera or bilious diarrha‘ft.)> 
Paolino adds ; “ I^a droga amara costa assai, 
e non si poteva amministrare a tanti miser- 
abili che porivano. Adunque in mancanza 
di questa droga amara noi distilUisimo in 
Tdgara, o acqua vite di coco, mol to stereo di 
cavalli (I), c I’amministrammo agl’ infermi. 
Tutti quelli che prendevano (juesta gunri- 
vano.” 

1808.— “Morchee or Mortshee (Guz.) 
and MMee (Mah.). A morbid affection in 
which the symptoms are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
up and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-like sensation in the intestines, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of European synopsists, called by 
the country people in England (?) morti- 
sheen, and by others mord-du-ohien and 
Maua des chienes, as if it had come from 
France.” — R. Drumunnid, IHustratums, Ac. 

A eurious notice ; and the author was, we 
presume, from his title of “Dr.,” a medical 
man. Wo suppose for England above should 
be read India. 

The next quotation is the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we have met with : ^ 

1812. — “General M was taken very 

ill three or four days ago ; a kind of 
mort de chien— the doctor said, brought on 
by eating too many radishes.”— 

Familiar Correspondence between Remdenis in 
India, Ac., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. — “Mort de chien is nothing more- 
than the highest degree of Gholera Morbus.**' 
— Johnson, Infl, of TropM Cliimte, 405* 

The second of the following quota* 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 
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of cholera mentioned, after Macjdierson, 
in the next paragraph. 

1780. — “I am once or twice a year (!) 
aubject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
here called mort-de-chien. . . .''—Impey to 
Dunning^ quoted by Sir James Stephen^ 
ii. 339. 

1781. — “The Plague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence; it 
has swept away already above 4000 persons. 
1200 or upwards have been buried m the 
different Portuguese churches within a few 
days.” — Hlcky's Bengal GazHte^ April 21. 

These quotations show that cholera, 
whether as an epidemic or as sporadic 
disease, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the begin iiing of the Portu- 
guese e.xpeditions to thtj East we find 
apmrent examples of tlie visitations of 
this terrible scourge, though no precise 
name is given in the narratives. Thus 
we re.ad in the Life of Giovanni da 
Emboli, an adventurous young Floren- 
tine who served with the Portuguese, 
that, arriving in China in 1517, the 
.ships’ crews were attacked by a pmsima 
Viiamia difrusso (virulent liux) of such 
kind that there died thereof about 70 
men, and among these Giovanni him- 
self, and tw'o Ollier Florentines (Vita, 
in Archiv. Star. Ital. 33). Ckirrea says j 
that, in 1503, 20,000 men died of a 
like disease in the army of the Zamorin. 
We have given above Correa’s descri])- 
»♦ tion of the terrible Goa pest of 1543, 
which was most evidently cliolera. 
Madras accounts, according to Mac- 
pherson, first mention the disease at 
Arcot in 1756, and there are frecaieiit 
notices of it in that neighbouidiood 
lietween 1763 and 1787. The Hon. 
R. Lindsay speaks of it as raging at 
Sylhet in 1781, after carrying o|f a 
number of the inhabitants of (Calcutta 
(Macpliersm, see the quotation of 1781 
al)Ove)i It also raged that year at 
Qanjam, and out of a division of 5000 
Bengal troops under Col. Pearse, who 
were on the march through that dis- 
trict, 1143 were in a few days sent 
into hogjpital, whilst “ death raged in 
the camto with a horror not to be de- 
’scribed.*” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is aated Madras, 
Feby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
’ Hardwar Fair, and is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
* .pilmmst The paucity of cases of 
cholei^among European troops in the 
» to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 


Macnamara to the way in which facts 
were disguised by the current nomen- 
clature 01 disease. It need not perhaps 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease. But it is a fact that .some of 
the more terrible features of the epi- 
demic, which are then spoken of as 
quite new, had been prominently de- 
scribed at Goa nearly three centuries 
before. 

See on this subject an article by Dr. 
J. Maepherson in Quarterly Review, 
for Jany. 1867, and a Treatise on Asiatic 
Cliolera, by C. Macnamara, 1876. To 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe .several facts and references ; 
though we had recorded quotations 
relating to mordexin and its identity 
with cuiolera some years before even 
the earlier of these publications. 

MORDEXIM, MORDIXIM, s. 

Also the name of a sea-fish. Bluteau 
says ‘ a iish found at the Isle of Quix- 
embe on the Coast of Mi^zambique, 
very like bogas (?) or river-pikes.’ 

MOSELLAY, n.p. A site at Shiraz 
often mentioned by Hafiz as a favourite 
spot, and near wbicli is his tomb. 

c. 1350.- 

“ Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, # 

And bid thy pensive heart bo glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 

Tell them that Eden cannot show 
A stream .so clear as Rocnalmd ; 

A bower so sweet a.s Mossellay.'’ 
llajiz, rendered by Sir W. Jones, 

1811.— “The stream of RiSknab^d mur- 
iiuired near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yards was the Mosselli and the 
Tomb of Hafiz.”— IP. Ouseley's Travels, i. 318. 

1813. — “ Not a ^rub now remains of the 
bower of MOBBefla, the situation of which is 
now only marked by the ruins of an ancient 
tower ,” — Macdonald Kinneirs IWs^ia, 62. 

MOSQUE, 8. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of this word 
being the Ar. mofgid, ‘ a place of 
worship,’ literally the place of mjHd, 
Le, ‘prostration.’ And the probable 
course is this. Masjid becomes G) in 
Span. mez(iuita, Port, mesquita;)^ (2) 


* According to Pyrahi mesquite is the word used 
in the Maidive Islands. It is difficult to suppose 
the people would adopt such a word tom the 
Portuguese. And probably the form both in east 
aud west is to be accounted tor by a hard 
ciation of the Arabic j, as iu Egypt now ; im ol^r 
and probably the most widely diffiisedL {See Mr, 
Gray's note in Hak. Soc. it 417.1 ^ 
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Ital. meschita^ moscliea; French (old) 
mosqwtBy mosquee; (3) Eng, mosque. 
Some of the quotations mij^it suggest 
a different course of modification, hut 
they would probably niisleiid. 

Apropos of masjid rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 
misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story. 

Musjeed the Hindoo: Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The W eel'hj Detroit 
Free Press, London, July 1, 1882. 

1336. — “Corpusque ipsius pcrditissimi 
Pseud o-prophetae ... in civitote quae 
Meoha dicitur . . . pro inaximo sanctuario 
conservatur in pulchra ipsorum Ecclesi.\ 
quam Mulscket vulgaritcr dic-unt.” — (iul. dr 
Boldemde, in Canidi Thtsaur. ed. liastmge. iv. 

1384. — “Sonvi le mosquette, cioe chiese 
do’ Saraceni . . . dentro tutte i)ianche ed 
intonicate ed ingessato.” — Frrgroha/di, 29. 

1543. — “And with the stipulation that 
the 5000 tar in iaiujoji which in old time.'< 
were granted, and are deposited for the 
expenses of the mizquitaa of Ba<,‘aira, are 
to he paid from the said duties as they 
always have been paid, aiid in regard to 
the said mizquitaa and the prayers that arc 
made in them there shall be no innovation 
whatever.” — Treaty at Ba^aim of the Portu- 
guese with King Badorof (lanbava (Bahadur ! 
Shah of Guzerat) in S. Botetho, Totubo, 137. 

1553. — “ . . . but destined yet to unfurl 
that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ ... in the Eastern regions of 
Asia, amidst the infernal mesquitas of I 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pagodes of ' 
the heathenism of India, on this side and ' 
beyond the Ganges.” — Barros, 1. i. 1. 

[c. 1610. — “The principal temple, w’hich 
they call Oucourou misquitte” {llukarn 
viisJkitu, ‘Friday mosque’). — Pyrardtie Laval, 
Hak. Soo. i. 72.] 

1616. — “They are very jealous to let their 
women or Moschees be seen.” -Sir T. liar, 
in Pnrchajt, i. 537 ; [Hak. ^e. ii. 21 J. 

[1623. — “ We went to see upon the same 
Lake a meschita, or temple of the 
Mahometans.” — P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 69.] 

1634.- 

“ Que a de abomina^ao mesquita immOda 

Casa, a Decs dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Mafaca Conguistada, 1. xii. 43. 

1638. — Mandelslo unreasonably applies 
the term to all sorts of pagan temples, e.g , — 

“Nor is it only in great Cities that the 
Benjans have their many Mosqueys. ...” 
— E.T. 2nd ed. 1669, p. 52. 

“The King of Siam is a Pagan, nor do 
his Subjects know any other Religion. 
They have divers Mosquees, Monasteries, 
and Chappels.” — Jhid. p. 104. 

c. 1662. — “ ... he did it only for love to 
their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 


wards for as much more St. Peter’s . . , t<> 
the Turks for a Mosquito.”— Dis- 
course concerning the Govt, of 0. Cromwell. 

1680.— Consn. Ft. St. Geo. March 28: 
“Records the death of Cassa Verona . . . 
and a dispute arising as to whether hii? 
body should be burned by the Gentues or 
buried by the Moors, the latter having 
stopped the procession on the ground that 
the deceased was a Mussloman and built a 
Musseet in the Towne to bo buried in, the 
Governor with the advice of his Council 
sent an order that the body should bo 
burned as a (tentue, and not buried by the 
A/oor.9, it being apprehended to bo of 
dangerous eonseipieuce to admit the Moors 
such pretences in the Towne.” — Notes and 
Exis. N(k iii. p. 14. 

1719.™ “On condition they had a Cowle 
granted, exempting them from paying the 
Pagoda or Musqueet duty.” — In Wkeehr. 
ii. 301. 

1727. — “ There are no tine Buildings in the 
City, but many large Houses, and some Cara- 
vansoravs and Muscheits.”— .1 . Ham Utah . 
i. 161 ; Jed. 1771, i. 1631. 

c. 1760. — “The Roman CVitliolic Churchc«j> 
the Moorish Moschs, the Uentoo Pagoda-., 
the worship of the Parsecs, are all otpially 
unmolested and tolerated.”— f/msv, i. 44. 

[1862. . . I slept at a Muaheed, or 

village liouso of prayer.” — Brinchmin, Jiijir 
in Cashmrrr, 78 .] 

MOSQUITO, s. A gnat so oalliMl 
ill the tropi(ts. The word is Spanish ' 
and Port. (dim. of mosca, ‘ti fly^), and 
probably came into familiar English 
use from the East, Indies, though tln‘, 
earlier <^uotations show that it was fird 
hrought from S. America. A friend 
annotates liere : “Arctic mos(|iiitoes 
are worst of all ; and the Norfolk ones 
(in the, Broads) l)eat Calcutta ! ” 

It is related of a young Scotcli lady 
of a former generatiriu who on her 
voyagt; to India had heard formidable, 
hut vague accounts of this terror of the 
night, tliat on seeing an elephant for 
the first time, she asked : “ Will yon 
be what’s called a musqueetae ? ” 

1539. — “’J’o this misery was there ad- 
joyned the great affliction, which the Flies 
and Gnats {por parte dos aUihdes e mosquitos), 
that coming out of the neighbouring Woods, 
bit and stung us in such sort, as not one of 
us but was gore blood.” — Pinto (orig. caj], 
xxiii.), in Gogan, p. 29. 

1582. — “ We wore oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of flie, which in the 
Indian tongue is called Tlguari, and the 
Spanish call them Muskitos.” — Miles 
Phillips, in Hakl. iii. 564. 

1584.— “The 29 Day we set Saile from 
Saint Johns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Bhoare with the Muskitos ; but the 
same night we tooke a Spanish Fngat.” — 
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tSir Richard Oreenevile's Voyage^ in HakL 
iii. 308. 

1616 and 1673.— See both Trrnj and Fry^r 
under Chints. 

1662.— At night there is a, kind of 
insect that plagues one mightily ; they are 
called Muscieten,— it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting cause much irritation.” 
— ikuir^ 68-69. 

1673. — “The greatest J^est is the Mos- 
quito, which not only wheals, but drmiinecrs 
by its continual IJiiins.” — Fryrr^ 389. 

1690. — (The Governor) “carries along 
with him a I*con or Servant to Fan him, 
and drive away the busio Flies, and trouble- 
some Musketoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse’s 1’ail.” Oroigton, 227-8. 

1740. — “ ... all the day we were pestered 
with great numbers of mtlscatos, ^^hich arc 
not much unlike the gnats in bluyland^ hut 
more venomous. . . .” — 9th 
ed., 1756, p. 46. 

1764.- 

“ Mosquitos, sandflies, seek the slieltcred 
roof, 

And with full rage the «tninger guest 
as.stul, 

Nor spare the sportive child.” 

— (rtxongt'rj bk. i. 

1883. Among rank weeds in deserted 
Bombay gardens, tcTo, there ih a large, 
speckled, unmusical mosquito, raging and 
importunate and thirsty, which will give a 
new idea in pain to any one that visits its 
haunts.”- Tribe’s 0/1 My Fioidte/', 27. 

MOTURPHA, S. UiiKl. from Ar. 
'muhtarafa^ but accord tug to (k P. B. 
‘tmdtarija ; [rallicr Av. /nnhfd/'ifa^ mu/t- 
Utrif^ ‘an artizan’]. A name teclini- 
cally applied to a iiumbor «>f mibcel- 
laiieous tuxes in ^ladras and Bombay, 
such as were called sayer (/l-v.), in 
Bengal. 

[1813. -“Mohterefa. Anurtiheer. Taxes, 
personal and professional, on artiticers, 
merchants and others; alst> on liou.ses, im- 
plements of agriculture, looms, &e., a branch 
of the sayer.” — (Him. iuh Report, s.v. 

1826. — “ . . . for example, the tax on 
merchants, manufacturers, kc. (called moh- 
turfa). . . .*'-~(iraut Duff, //. of the 
Muhrattm, 3rd od. 356.] 

MOULMEIN, n.]). This is stiid to 
be originally a Tabling name MnU 
mwoa^km, syllables ubicli mean (or 
may be made to mean) ‘one-eye-de- 
stroyed * ; and to account for which a 
cock-and-bull legend is given (prob- 
ably invented for the purpose) : “ Tra- 
dition says that the city was founded 
... by a king with three eyes, having 
an extra eye in his forehead, but that 
by the, machinations of a woman, the 


eye in his forehead was destroyed. ...’** 
(Mason^s Barmahj 2nd ed. p. 18). The 
Burmese corrupted the name into Mau- 
la-yaing^ whence the foreign (probably 
Malay) form Mauh/iam. The place so 
called is on the opposite side of the 
estuary of the Sal win R. from Marta- 
ban (q.v.), and has entirely superseded 
that once famous ])ort. Moulmein, a 
mere site, was chosen as the head- 
( quarters of the Tenasserim provinces, 
when those became British in 1820 
after the first Bnnnese War. It has 
lost political importJiiice since the 
annexation of Pegu, 26 years later, 
hut. is a thriving city which nuinhered 
in 1881, 53,107 inhabitants ; [in 1891, 
55,785]. 

MOUNT DELY, n.p. (Bee DELLY, 
MOUNT.) 

MOUSE-DEER, s. The bciiutiful 
little creature, Alemi/ina imlica (Gray), 
[Truyalm mei/nuna^ the Indian Chev- 
rotain {Blaiifurd, Mamiiialia, 555),] 
found in various ])arts of India, ana 
weighing under 6 Ihs., is so called. 
But the name is also applied to several 
)igmy species of the genus Tragulus^ 
ound in the Malay regions, [where, 
according to Mr. Bkeat, it takes in 
popular tradition the place of Brer 
Babbit, outwitting even the tiger, 
elephant, and crocodile.] All belong 
to the family of Musk-deer. 

MUCHAN, s. Hind, machdn, Dekh. 
v/ancluin, Skt. maheha. An elevated 
platform ; such as the floor (>f huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races ; or a 
sbige or scallbldiiig erected to watch a 
tiger, to guard a field, or what not. 

c. 1662. - A^rfho soil of the country is 
very damp, the peojde do not live on the 
ground-floor, but on the machan, which is 
the iianio for a raised floor.” — iSkihdhuddin 
Tdlish, by Jiloch/mf/i/Lf in J.A.S.Ii. xli. 
Ft. i. 84. 

[1882.— “In a shady green mechaii in 
some fine tree, watcliing at the cool of 
evening. . . A’ —Scu/de/Mon, Thirtreti Years, 
.3rd ed. 284.] 

MUCHWA, s. Mahr. machwd, Hind. 
wachuCf, machwd. A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 

MUOKNA, s. Hind, makhndy 
[which comes from Skt. matkunay ‘a 
bug, a t^e^i, a beardless man, an 
elephant without tusks ^]. A male 
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elephant without tusks or with only 
rudimentary tusks. These latter are 
familiar in Bengal, and still more so 
in Ceylon, where according to Sir S. 
Baker, “not more than one in 300 
has tusks ; they are merely provided 
with short grubbers, projecting gener- 
ally about 3 inches from the upper 
jaw, and about 2 inches in diameter.” 
{The Rifle and Hound in Geylon^ 11.) 
Sanderson (13 Yean aniorig the Wild 
Beasts of hidia, [3rd ed. 66]) says : “ On 
the Continent of India niucknuSy or 
el^hants horn without tusks, are de- 
cidedly rare . . . Afuchias breed in 
the herds, and the peculiarity is not 
hereditary or transmitted.” This 
author also states that out of 51 male 
elephants captured by him in ^lysore 
and Bengal only 6 were in urhms. But 
the definition of a makhnd in Bengal 
is that which we have given, including 
those animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentiiry tusks, the 

* short grubbers * of Baker ; and these 
latter can hardly be called rare among 
domesticated elephant. s. This may be 
partially due to a preference in 
purchasers.* The same author derives 
the term from mukhy ‘face’; but the 
reason is obscure. Shakespear and 
Platts give the word Jis also applied to 

* a cock without spurs.’ 

c, 1780. — “ An elephant born with the left 
tooth only is reckoned sacred ; with black 
spots in the mouth unlucky, and not saleable ; 
the mukna or elephant born without teeth 
is thought the best.” — Hon. R. Luuimy in 
Lives of the Lindsaysy iii. 194. 

MUCOA, MUKUVA, ii.p. Mai- 
ayal. and TamiXy mukkuvan (sing.), ‘a 
diver,’ and mukkmar (pi.). [Logan 
{MaXahaVy ii. Gloss. s.v.Xderives it from 
Drav. mukkuhay * to dive^ ; the Madras 
Gloss, gives Tam. muzhuguy with the 
same meaning.] A name applied to 
the fishermen of the western coast of 
the Peninsula near C. Comorin. [But 
Mr. Pringle {Diary, Ft. St. Geo. 1st 
ser. iii. 187) points out that formerly 
as now, the word was of much more 
general application. Orme in a passage 
^oted below employs it of boatmen at 
Karikal. The use of the word ex- 


♦ Sir George Yule notes : “ 1 can distinctly call 
to mind 6 mucknas that I had (I may liave had 
more) out of 80 or 40 elephants that passed through 
my hands.” This would give 15 or *20 per cent, of 
mucknas^ but as the stud included females, the 
result would rather consist with Mr. Sanderson’s 
5 out of 51 males. 


tended as far N. as Madras, and on 
the W. coast ; it was not confined to 
the extreme S.] It was among these, 
and among the corresponding class of 
Paxavars on the east coast, thtit F. 
Xavier’s most noted labours in India 
occurred. 

1510. — “ The fourth class are called 
Mechua, and those are fishers.” — Varflienm, 
142. 

1.525. — “And Doin .Joiio had secret speech 
with a married Christian whose wife and 
children were inside the fort, and a valiant 
man, with whom ho arranged to give him 
200 pardaos (and that ho gave him on the 
spot) to set tire to houses that sU>od round 
the fort. ... So this Christian, called 
Duarte Fernandes . . . put on a lot of old 
rags and tugs, and p(^wdered himself with 
ashes after the fashion of JiKjwjtiane JOGEE) 

. . . also defiling his hair with a mixture of 
oil and ashes, and disguising himself like a 
regular jogiie, whilst ho tied under his rags 
a parcel of gun})owdcr and pieces of slow- 
match, and so commending himsolf to God, 
m wh\ch all joined, slipped out of the fort 
by night, and as the day broke, he came to 
certain huts of macuas, which are fishermen, 
and began to beg alms in the usual palaver 
of the jogws, i.e. prayers for their loiig life 
and health, and the ei>n()uest of enemies, 
and easy deliveries f<^r their womeukind, 
and prosperity for their children, and other 
grand things .” — CorreUy ii. 871. 

15,52. — Barros has mucuaria, ‘a fisher- 
mans village.’ 

1600. — “Those who gave the best recep- 
tion to the Gospel were the Maedas ; and, 
as they had no church in which to assemble, 
they did so in the fields and on the shores, 
and with such fervour that the Father 
found himself at times with 5000 or 6000 
souls about him.” — Lucrtui, VuIai do P. F. 

117. 

[c. 1610. “ These mariners are called 

Moucois." -- Pytard de LamL Hak. Soc. 
i. 314.] 

1615.—“ Edixit lit Macuae omnes, id est 
vilissima plebocula et piscatu vivens, Chris- 
tiana sacra susciperent.” — Jarrir, i. 390. 

1626.—“ The Muchoa or Mechoe are 
Fishers , . . the men Theeues, the women 
Harlots, with whom they please. . . 

— Pnrduts, Pilgrimage, 553. 

1677. — Resolved “to raise the rates of 
hire of the MesnUas (see MUSSOOLA^ boat- 
men called Macquars. St. Geo. Cmsn., 
Jan 12, in Notes and JCxts. No. i. 64. 

[1684.— “The Maquas or Boatmen ye 
Ordinary Astralogers {sir) for weather did 
. . . prognosticate great Rains. . . .” — 
Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., Ist ser. iii, 131.] 

1727.—“ They may marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and so may the Muckwas, or 
Fishers, who, I think, are a higher tribe 
than the Poulias (see POUBA).” - A. 
HamilUm, i. 310, [ed. 1744, i. 312]. 
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[173^. — “ Gastos com Nairos, Tibas, 
^a^uas. ’’—Agreement, in Loffaiij Malabar^ 

1746. — “The Macoas, a kind of Malabars, 
who have specially this business, and, as we 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all that 
■concerns sea-faring.”— iV'or6er<, i. 227-8. 

1746.— “194 Macquars attending the sea- 
side at night . . . (P.) 8 : 8 : 40.” — Account 
of Extraordinary Expensca^ at Ft. St. JJanid 
^ India Office MS. Records). 

1760. — “ Fifteen mmsioola^ (see MUS- 
800LA) accompanied the ships ; they took 
in 170 of the troops, besides the Macoas, 
who are the black fellows that row them.” 
— Onnr^ ed. 1803, iii. 617. 

1 181 3. — “The Muckwas or Macuars of 
Tellicherry are an industrious, useful set of 
people.” — Forbes^ Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 202. J 

MUDDAR, s. Hind, madar^ Skt. 
mandilra ; Calotropin procera^ R. Brown, 
N.O. Asclepiadacme. One of the most 
common and widely diffused jdaiits in 
nneultivated plains throughout India. 
In Sind the hark fibre is used for 
halters, &c., and experiment has shown 
it to be an excellent material worth 
£40 a ton in England, if it could be 
«up])lied at that rate ; but tlie cost of 
collection has stood in the way of its 
utilisation. The seeds arc imbedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuff pillows. 
This also has been the subject of ex- 
periment for textile use, but as yet 
without practical success. The plant 
abounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Rajputs are siiid to employ 
for infanticide. {Panjah Pkints.) The 
plant is called Ak in Sind and through- 
out N. India. 

MUDDLE, s. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever— perhaps 
clever — little book (pioted below, 
word does not seem to be known, 
was probably a misapprehension 
budlee. [Even Mr. Brandt and 
Mrs. Wyatt are unable to explain this 
word. The former does not remember 
hearing it. Both doubt its connection 
with budlee. Mrs. Wyatt suggests 
with hesitation Tamil mudei\ “l>oiled 
rice,” mtideupalliy “ the cook-house.”] 

1836-7. — “Besides all these acknowledged 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
.a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
-or mistress.”— /row Madras^ 38. 

,, “They always come accompanied 
by meir Vakeels, a kind of Secretanes, or 
interpreters, or flappers, — their muddles in 
? P 


short ; everybody here has a muddle, high 
or low ,” — LeUersfrim Madras^ 86. 

MUFTY, s. 

a. Ar. MufU, an expounder of 
tlie Mahommedan Law, the utterer 
of the/a^ 20(2 (see FTJTWAH). Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kdzl who 
carries out the judgment, tn the 
I8th century, and including Regulation 
IX. of 1793, which gave the Company's 
Courts in Bengal the reorganization 
which substantially endured till 1862, 
we have frequent mention of both 
Gauzids and Muftiea as authorized ex- 
pounders of the Mahommedan Law ; 
Imt, though Kazis were nominally 
maintainea in the Provincial Courts 
down to their abolition (1829-31), 
practically the duty of those known 
;is Ka^s became limited to quite 
different objects and the designation 
of the Law-officer who gave the futwd 
in our District Courts was Maulam. 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis- 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is practically unknown to any 
survi\nng member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
as a living title by any Englishman now 
survivin|. (See CAZEE, LAW-OFFICBff, 
MOOLV&). 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
‘plain clothes.* No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure. [It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dressing - gown, smoking - cap, and 
sli])pers, which was like the Orientol 
dress of the Mufti who was familiar 
in Europe frq^^ his appearance in 
Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilfiomiiie. Com- 
pare the French en Pekin.] 

a.— 

1653 . Pendant la tempeste vne femme 
IndUstani mourut aur notre bord ; vn 
Moufti Persan de la Secte des Schai (see 
SHEEAH) assista h cette derniere extr4mit^, 
luy donnant esperance d’vne meilleure vie que 
celle-cy, et d’vn Paradis, oil Ton auroit tout 
ce que Ton pent desirer ... et la fit changer 
de Secte. . . .”— />c la JSoullaye4e‘GouZf ed. 
1657, p. 281. 

1674.—“ Resolve to make a present to the 
Governors of Changulaput ana Pallaveram, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondah, for the marr^e of the 
former with the (dau^ter of the King’s HufU 
or Churchman.”— Fori St» Geo, Conm,^ 
March 26. In Notes and Exts,^ No. i. 30. 
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1767. — “8d. You will not let the Gauzy 
or Mufty receive anything from ihe tenants 
unlawfully.” — Collectors* Instrv^ions^ in 
Long^ 511. 

^ 1777. — “The Cazi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow and 
nephew of Shabas;: Beg Khan. , : — Report 
on the Patna Ca^ise, quoted in StepherCs 
Nuncomar avd Tmpcy, ii. 167. 

1798.— “§ XXXVI. The Cauzies and 
Muftis of the j)rovincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and mufties of the 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, and 
shall not be removable, except on proof to 
the satisfaction of the Governor-General in 
Council that they are incapable, or have 
been guilty of misconduct. . . /X 

0/1793. 

[c. 1865.- 

“ Think’stthou T fear the dark ^’izicr, 

Or the mufti*s vengeful arm ? ” 

Bon Gaultier j The Cadi's Daughter,^ 

MUCKS', n.p. Beng. Mayh. It is 
impossible to deviate without deteri- 
oration from Wilson’s definition of this 
obscure name : “ A name commonly 
applied to the natives of Arakan, 
particularly those boidering on Bengal, 
or residing near the sea ; the people of 
Chittagong.” It is beside the ([uestion 
of its origin or proper application, to 
say, as Wilson goes on to say, on the 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Arakanese disclaim 
the title, and restrict it to a class held 
in contempt, viz. the descendants of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali mothers. The 
proper names of foreign nations in 
any language do not require the 
sanction of the nation to whom they 
are applied, and are often not recog- 
nised by the latter. German is not 
the German name fJi* the Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chinese word. The 
origin of the present word is very 
obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
fumii^es us w^th this note : “ There 
is good reason to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maga^ the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries 
in Magadha (modern Behar). The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin- 
ally of this race. For though this is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, tnere are several legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman 
y^ho marries a native princess, and 


whose descendants reign for a long 
period. I say this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see Monty, 
Martin^ ii. 18 seqg.y^ The passage ia 
quoted below. 

On the other hand the Mahommedan 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire-worshippers, and it seems 
possible that the word may have been 
rers. magus.’ [See Eisleijy 

Tribes and Castes, ii. 28 seqJ] The 
Chittagong Miiggs long furnished the 
best class of native cooks in Calcutta ; 
hence the meaning of the last quota- 
tion below. 

1585. — “The Mogen, which be of the king- 
dom of Recoil (soo ABAKAN) and Kame, be 
stronger than the King of Tipara ; so that 
Ohatigam or Porto Grande (<j.v.) is often 
under the King of Recon.” — K. Fitch, in 
HakI, ii. 389. 

c. 1590. — (In a country adjoining Pegu) 
“ there are mines of ruby and diamond and 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
has war with the tribe of Ma«;h aV)Out the 
mines ; also with the tribe of Tipara there 
are battles.”— ylTa (orig.)i. 388 ; fed. Jarreft, 
ii. 120j. 

c. 1604. — hefeat of the Magh Rdjd . — 
Tliis .short-sighted Riijit . . . became elated 
with the extent of his treasures and the 
number of his elephants. . . . He then 
openly rebelled, and assembling an army at 
Sun.4rg^nw laid seige to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . Riij^ M^n Singh . . . despatched 
a force. . . . Those soon brought the Magh 
Ri£j.< and all his forces to action . . . regard- 
less of the number of his boats and the 
strength of his artillery.” — Indyatidlah, in 
KUiot, vi. 109. 

1638. — “Submission of Manek R4f, the 
Mag R^jii of Chittagong.” — Aldul-Ilarn'id 
Lahori, in do. vii. 66. 

c. 1665. — “These many years there have 
always been in the Kingdom of Rakan or 
Moy (read Mog) some Portuguese, and with 
them a great number of their Christian 
Slaves, and other Franguu, . . . That was 
the refuge of the Run-aways from Goa, 
Ceilan, Corhin, Malague (see MALACCA), 
and all these other places which the Portu- 
gue.ses formerly held in the Indies,** — 
Bernier, E.T. p. 53 ; [ed. Constable, 109]. .* 

1676. — “ In all Bengqla this King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but the 
King of Mogue.” — Tavernier, E.T. i. 8. 

1752. — “ . . , that as the time of the 
Mugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
the pinnace to be with them by the end of 
next month.” — In Long, p, 87. 

c. 1810.— “In a paper written by Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes . , . that 
Magadha is the county of the people whom 
we call Muggs. . . . The term mti^, these 
people assured me, is never used either 
themselves or by the Hindus, exoe^ when 
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speaking the jargon commonly called Hindu- 
stani by Europeans. . , — F. Buchanan^ in 

Mante/i'n India^ ii. 18. 

1811.— “Mugs, a dirty and disgusting 
people, but strong and skilful. They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race,” — Soh'yns, hi. 

1866. — “That vegetable curry was excel- 
lent. Of course your cook is a Mug?”— 
The Dav'k Bungalow ^ 389. 

MUGGUR, s. Hind, and Malir. 
magar and mahir^ from Skt. mahtra 
‘a sea-nionster' (see MACAREO). The 
destructive broad-snouted crocodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Crocodilua hiporcafu,% 
now apparently subdivided into several 
sorts or varieties. 

1611. — “Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur match. . . .” — Ilawkhtx. in 
Purchas, i. 436. The word is hero intended 
for magar-mais or machh^ ‘ crocodilo-fish.’ 

[1876.— Sec under NUZZER.] 

1878. — “The muggur is a gross plcb, and 
his features stamp him as low-born. His 
manners are coarse.” — Pk. Itolji'nson, hi Mg 
Indian (Jarden^ 82-3. 

1879. — “En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they are usually called alligators, but that 
is a misnomer. It is the mugger . . . these 
muggers kill a good many people, and have 
a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking off the steersman with their tails 
and then swallowing him afterwards.” — 
Pollok^ Sporty &c., i. 168. 

1881. — “ Alligator leather attains by u.so a 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggax and the gariaf (see 
GAVIAL) for the tanners and leather- 
dressers of Caw’npore to experiment upon.” 
— Pioneer Mail, April 26. 

MUGGEABEE, n.p. Ar, maghrably 
‘western.’ This word, applied to 
western Arabs, or Moors jiropcr, is, 
as might be expected, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in the Hayraddiii Mograbhin of Qnen- 
tin Durward. From gharh, the root of 
this word, the Spaniards have the 
pra\^nce of Algarve, and both Sjianish 
and Portuguese have garbin, a west 
wind. [The magician in the tale of 
Alaeddin is a Maghraht, and to this 
day in Languedoc and Gascony Maug- 
rahy is used as a term of cursing. 
{Burton^ At. Nights, x. 35, 379). 
Htlggerbee is used for a coin (see i 
GUBBER).] 

1668. — “The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia and in 


Tartary (from which latter Avicena came) 
and this tongue they call A rahy ; and that 
of our Mo6rs they call Magaraby, as much 
as to say Moorish of the West. . . .” — 
Garcia, f. 19y. 

MULL,s. A contraction of Mulli- 
gatawny, and applied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to members of the Service 
belonging to the Madras Presidency, 
as Bengal people are called Qui-his, 
and Bombay people Ducts or Be- 
nighted. 

[1837. — “The Mulls have been excited also 
by another occurrence . . . affecting rather 
the trading than fashionable world.” — Asiatic. 
Journal, December, p. 251.] 

[1852. — “. . . residents of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated ‘ Qui Hies,’ ‘ Ducks,’ an<I 
‘ Mulls.’ ” — Notes and Queries, Ist ser. v. 
16.5.] 

1860. — “ It ys ane darke Londe, and ther 
j dwell en ye Cimmerians whereof speketh 
Bomerus Poeta in his Odysseia, and to thys 
I Daye thei clepen Tenebrosi or ‘ ye Benyghted 
I flfolke.’ Bot thei clepen hemselvys Mullys 
from MuHigatav'nee wheJ' ys ane of theyr 
goddys from thei hen ysprong.” — Ext. 
from a lately discovered MS. of Bir John 
Maundecide. 

MULLIGATAWNY, s. The name 
of this well-known sou]) is simply a 
corruj>tion of the Tamil milagn4annlr, 
* pepper- water ’ ; showing the correct- 
ness of the popular belief which 
ascribes the origin of this excellent 
article to Madras, whence— and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there — the sobriquet of the preceding 
article. 

1784.— 

“ In vain our hard fate we repine ; 

Tn vain on our fortune wo rail ; 

On Mullaghee-tul^y we dine, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Bong by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners), in 
Beton-Karr, i. 18. 

[1823.— ... in a brasen pot was mulugu 
tanni, a hot vegetable soup, made chiefly 
from pepper and capsicums.”— 
sions in Madras, 2nd ed. 249.] 

MULMULL, s. Hind. mahml; 

Muslin. 

[c. 1590.— “Malmal, per piece . . • 4 R.” 
— Ain, ed. Blockmann, i. 94.] 

1683.—“ Ye said Ellis told your Petitioner 
that he would not take 600 Pieces of your 
Petitioner’s mulmulls unless your Peti- 
tioner gave him 200 Rups. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do,”— 
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Pelition of Rogoodee^ Weaver of Hugly, in ’ 
Hedgetf IHarg^ March 26 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 73]. 

1705. — **Malle>molles et autre diverges 
sortes de toiles . . . stinquerques et les 
belles mousselines.” — LuilHei'f 78. 

MUNGHEEL, MANJEEL, s. 

This word is proper to the S.W. coast ; 
Malayal. manfily nianclialy from Skt. 
mancha. It is the name of a kind of 
hammock -litter used on that coast as 
a substitute for palankin or dooly. It 
is substantially the same as the dandy 
of the Himalaya, but more elaborate. 
Correa describes but does not name it. 

1561. — . . He came to the factory in 
a litter which men carried on their shoulders. 
These are made with thick canes, bent up- 
wards and arched, and from them *aro 
suspended some clothes half a fathom in 
width, and a fathom and a half in length ; 
and at the extremities pieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from the pole ; 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
size as the cloth . . . the whole very splendid, 
and as rich as the gentlemen . . . may 
desire.” — Correa^ Three VogageSy &c., p. 199. 

1811.—** The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in manjeels.” — Buctuiiuiny 
ChiristiargitRe$earclieSy 2nd ed., 171. 

1819. — **Mu2lch6el, a kind of litter re- 
sembling a sea-cot or hammock, hung to a 
long pole, with a moveable cover over the 
whole, to keep off the sun or rain. Six men 
will run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are necessary 
for the lightest palanquin.” — Wehhy ii. 142. 

1844. — ** Muncheels, with poles complete. 

. . . Poles, Muncheel-, Spare.” — Jameson's 
Bombay Codey Ordnance Nomenclature, 

1862. — ** We . . . started ... in Mun- 
sheels or hammocks, slung to bamboos, with 
a shade over them, and carried by six men, 
who kept up unearthly yells the whole time.” 
— Markhamy Peru and Indixiy 353. 

c. 1886. — **When I •^landed at Diu, an 
officer met me with a Muncheel for my use, 
viz. a hammock slung to a pole, and pro- 
tected by an awning.”— if.- C/ca. R. H. 
Kealinge, 

A form of this word is used at 
B4union, where a kind of palankin is 
called “ le manchy.” It gives a title 
to one of Leconte de Lisle^s Poems : 

c. 1858.- 

** Sous un nua^e frais de claire mousseline 
Tons les dimanches au matin, 

Tu venais k la ville en manchy de rotin, 

Par les rampes de la colline.” 

Ze Manchy. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms maxilla^ and mackUla, 


1810. — **. . . tangas, que elles oham&o 
mazilas.” — Annaes Maritimasy hi. 434. 

1880. — ‘*The Portuguese (in Quilliman) 
seldom even think of walking the length of 
their own street, and . . . ^o from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
machilla (pronounced masheela). This 
usually consisfs of a pole placed upon the 
shoulders of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashionod-looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is an awning 
over the top. hung all round with curtains. 
Each machilla requires about 6 to 8 bearers, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery.” — .-1 Journey in E, Africa^ by M. A, 
Pringlfy p. 89. 

MUNGOOSE, s. This is the popu- 
lar Anglo-Indian name of the Indian 
ichneumons, represented in the South 
by Mangufita Mnngos (Elliot), or Her- 
pestes g rise us (Geotlroy) of naturalists, 
and in Bengal by Herpestes imlaccends, 
[Blauford (Mdwmft/zVt, i\9 segq.) recog- 
nises eight species, the “ Common 
Indian Muiigoose” being described as 
Herpestes mango.'] The word is Telugu, 
rtmfiglsuy or mmujisa. In Up]>er India 
the animal is called newaty neoldy or 
7iyaul. Jerdon gives ‘maligns however 
as a Deccani and Mahr. word ; [Platts 
gives it as dialectic, and very uoubt- 
tully derives it from Skt. nuikshuy 
‘moving quickly.’ In Ar. it is bint- 
kiruSy ‘ daughter of the bridegroom,’ in 
Egypt kilt or hitt Fardun, ‘ Pharaoh’s 
cat’ {Burtoriy Ar. NightSy ii. 369]. 

1673.—“. . . a Mongoose is akin to a 
Ferret. . . .” — Fryer y 116. 

1681 . — “ The knowledge of these antidotal 
herbs they have learned from the Moung- 
gutia, a kind of Ferret .” — KnoXy 115. 

I 1685. — “They have what they call a 
Mangus, creatures something different from 
ferrets ; these hold snakes in great antipathy, 
and if they once discover them never give 
up till they have killed them .” — RiJbeyrOy 
f. 56v. 

Bluteau gives the following as a 
quotation from a History of Ceyloriy 
tr. from Portuguese mto French, pub- 
lished at Paris in ITCH, p. 153. It is in 
fact the gist of an anecdote in Ribeyro. 

“There are persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is ill-tempered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a mangos to being imled by 
a snake.” 

1774.—“ He (the Dharma Raja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dog and a MiWOOS, 
which he is very fond oi.^Boglds 
in MarkhanCs TdiUy 27. 
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1790. — His (Mr, Gian's) experiments 
have also established a very cunous fact, 
that the ichneumon, or mungoose, which is 
verv common in this country, and kills 
snakes without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes . . . but that the poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent/’— Letter 
in Colehrooke^s Life^ p. 40. « 

1829.— “11 Hongi^e animale simile ad 
una donnola.”— Pam, in de Qahernatts^ 
dei Viagg. ItaL^ p. 279. 

MUNJEET, 8. Hind, wajlth, Skt. 
rmnjishtha; a dye-plant (Rubio cordi- 
folia^ L., N.O. Uinchonaceae ) ; ‘ Bengal 
Madder.^ 

MUNNEEPOEE, n.p. Properly 
Maniptlr; a quasi-indejxindont State 
lying bet'W'een the British district of 
Oachar on the extreme east of Bengal, 
and the up]>er part of the late kingdom 
of Burma, and in fact including a ])art 
of the watershed Let we.en the tributaries 
of the Brail ma]>utra and those of the 
Irawadi. The ])eople arc of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloifl aspect, 
and the State, small and secluded as it 
is, has had its turn in tem])()rarv con- 
<mest and domination, like almost all 
tne States of Indo-Ohina from the 
borders of A ssiiiii to the mouth of the 
Mekong. Like the otlier Jiido-Chinese 
States, too, Mani])ur has its royal 
chronicle, but little seems to have been 
gathered from it. The Krijas and peojde 
nave, for a period whudi seems un- 
certain, professed Hindu religion. A 
disastrous invasion of ^fanipiir by 
Adorn pra, founder of tlie juese-iit Bur- 
mese dynasty, in 1755, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Government, and the conclusion 
of a treaty, in consequence of which a 
body of British sepoys was actually de- 
spatched in 1763, but eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manipur. 
After this, intercourse ]»ractieally 
ceased till the period of our first 
Burmese War (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who also entered’ Cachar ; and British 
troops, joined with a Man i purl force, 
eddied them. Since then a British 
officer has always been resident at 
Manipur, and at one time (c. 1838-41) 
a great deal of labour was expended 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Manipfir. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Chief-Commissioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Manipur, 
in the close of 1890, led to the inflic- 


tion of severe punishment on the 
leaders of the outbreak^. The Maha- 
raja, whose abdication' led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow- 
ing year, and the State is now under 
British management during the min- 
ority of his successor.] 

This State has been called by ^ 
variety of names. Thus, in Rennell’s 
Mtmoir and maps of India it hears 
the name of Meckley. In Symes’s 
Narrative^ and in maps of that period, 
it is Cassay ; names, hotli of which 
have long disappeared from modem 
maps. Meckley represents the name 
(MaUi '^) by which the country was 
known in Assam ; Motjli (apparently 
a form of the same) was the name in 
(Cachar ; K(t~se or Ka-the' (according to 
the Ava pronunciation) is the name 
by which it is known to the Shans or 
Burmese. 

1755. — “I have carried my Arms to the 
CJinjiuf'n of China ... on the other quarter 
1 have reduced to my subjection the major 
j)art ()f the Kinj:jdoni of Cassay ; whose 
Heir T have taken captive, see there he aits 
behind you. . . Speech of Ahmipra to 
Baker at Motucluibue. DalrympUy Or, 
Jiy. i. 152. 

1759. — “Cassay, which . . . lies to the 
N. Westward of Ava, is a Country, so far 
a'* I can learn, hitherto unheard of in 
Kurope. . . .” — Letter, dd. 22 June 1759, 
in ibid. 116. 

[1762. — . . the President sent the 

Board a letter which ho had received from 
Mr. Vcrelst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had been made to him and 
his Council by the Rajah of Meckley to 
assist him in obtaining redress . . . from 
the Biirmas. . . .” — Letter, in Wheeler, 
Early Records, 291.] 

1763.—“ Meckley is a Hilly Country, 
and is bounded onjf,the North, South, and 
We.st by largo ti^cts of Cookie Alfuiiitains, 
which prevent any intercourse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East* 
by the Ihirampoota (see BURBAM- 
POOTER) ; beyond the Hills, to the North 
by Asam and Poong ; to the West Cashar j 
to the South and East the Burmah Country, 
which lies between Meckley and China. . . . 
The Ihmwipoota is said to divide, some- 
where to the north of Poong, into two largo 
branches, one of which passes through 
Asam, and down >>y the way of Dacca, tho 
other through Poong into the Burma 
Country.”— of Meckley, by NerJur Doss 
Gosseen, in Dalrymple's Or. Rep., ii. 477-478. 

,, “. . . there is about seven days 

plain cavnti'y between Mo]l6ypoor and 
Burampoota, after crossing which, about 


» Here tlie Kyendwen R. is regarded as a branch 
6f the Brahmaputra, See further on. 
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seven days. Jungle and Hills, to the in- 
habited border <rf the Burmah country.”— 
Ihid. 481. 

1793. — ** . . , The 6rst ridge of mountains 
towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the limit 
of the survey to the north ; to which I may 
now add, that the surveys extend no farther 
eastward, than the frontiers of Assam and 
Meckle]^. . . . The space between Bengal 
and China, is occupied by the province of 
Meckley and other districts, subject to the 
King of Burmah, or Ava. . . "—RennelVs 
Memoir, 295. 

. 1799. — (Referring to 1757). “Elated with 
success Alompra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
some months ... he took up arms against 
the Cassayers. . . . Having landed his 
troops, he Avas preparing to advance to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Cassay, when 
information arrived that the Pegucrs had 
revolted. . . — Symes, Narrative, 41-42. 

„ “All the troopers in the King’s 
.service are natives of Cassay, who are 
much better horsemen than the Birmans.” 
— 318. 

1819. — “Beyond the point of Negraglia 
(see NEQBAIS), as far as Azen (see ASSAM), 
and even further, there is a small chain of 
mountains that divides Aracan and Ca8s4 
from the Burmese. . . .” — Saugerrnano, p. 33. 

1827. — “The extensive area of the Burraan 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Burmans, the Peguana or Talains, the 
Shans or people of Lao, the Cassay, or 
more correctly Kath^. . . — Craw/a)'d*s 

Journal, 372. 

1855. — “The weaving of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a large body of the 
population in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Munni- 
poorians, or Eath4, as they are called by 
the Burmese. 

“These people, the descendants of un- 
fortunates who were carried off in droves 
from their country by the Burmans in the 
time of King MentaraJjf and his prede- 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the metropolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of Central Burma. . . . Whatever 
work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capital, these people 
supply the labouring hands ; if boats have 
to ]>e manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any remune- 
ration thev may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain.^' — Yule, Mission to Ava, 153-154. 

MUNSXJBDAB. Hind, from Pers. 

‘the holder of office or 
dignity * (Ar. Tmnmb), The term was 
ttsed to indicate quasi-feudal dependents 
of the Mogul Government who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their supplying a certain number of 


horse, 600, 1000 or more. In many 
cases the title was but nominal, and 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
Mr. Irvine discusses the question at 
ength and represents mansab by “ the 
word ‘ rank,^ as its object was to settle 
precedence and fix gradation of pay ; 
it did not necessarily imply tne 
exercise of any particular office, and 
meant nothing beyond the fact that 
the holder was in the employ of the 
State, and bound in return to yield 
certain services when called upon.’^ 
(J.R.A,S., July 1896, pp. 510 

[1617. — “ . . . slew one of them and 
twelve Maancipdares.”— T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 417 ; in ii. 461, “ Mancipdaries.” 

J1623. — “ . . . certain Officers of the 
Militia, whom they call Mansubd^.” — P. 
del/a Valle, llak. Soc. i. 97. j 
c. 1665.— “Mansebdars are Cavaliers of 
Manseb, which is particular and honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed as that of the 
Omrafis . . . they being esteemed as little 
Omralis, and of the rank of tho.se, that are 
advanced to that dignity.” — Bernier, E.T. 
p. 67 ; [ed. Cunsfable, 215 1. 

1673.— “Munsubdars or petty omrahs.'* 
— Fryer, 195. 

1758. — “ ... a munsubdar or commander 
of 6000 horse.” — Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 278. 

MUNTBA, s. Ski. mantra, ‘a text 
of the Vedas ; a magical formula.^ 

1612. — “. . . Trata da causa primeira, 
segundo o.s livros nuo tern, chamados 
Terurn Mandra rnole’^ {immtra-mula, mula 
‘text ').~~Couto, Dec. V. liv. vi. cap. 3. 

1776.—“ Mantur— -a text of the Shastor.” 
—llalhed, Code, p. 17. 

1817. — “ ... he is said to have found the 
great mantra, spell or ttilisman.” — 

Hist. ii. 149. 

MUNTREE, s. Skt. Mantn. A 
minister or high official. The word is 
especially affected in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
mandarin (q.v,). 

1810. — “When the Court was full, and 
IVrrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Raja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the Rajah seated himself, the 
muntries and high officers of state arrayed 
themselves according to their rank.” — In a 
Malay’s account of Government House at 
Calcutta, transl, by Dr. Leyden, in Mwria 
Graham, p. 200. 

[1811.— “Mantri.” SeeunderOBANSAY. 
[1829.— “ The Mantris of Mewar prefer 
estates to pecuniary stipend, which givea 
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more consequence in every point of view.” — 
Todf AnnalSf Calcutta reprint, i. 160.] 

munz;l, 8. Ar. manzil, ‘ descend- 
ing or alighting,’ hence the halting 
place of a stage or inarch, a day’s 
stage. 

1685. — “We were not able to reach 
Obdeen-decn (ye usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai.”— Diary, 
July So ; [Hak. Soc. i. 203. In i. 214, ; 

manzeill]. j 

MUSCAT, n.])., ])ro])erly MaahH. 
A port and city of N.E. Arabia ; for a 
long time the capiUil of ’Omrin. (See 

IMAUM.) 

[1659. — “ The Governor of the city was 
Cbah-Navaze-kan . . . deseeridecl from the 
iincient Princes of Machate. . . — lhmie.r, 

ed. Constable, 73.] 

1673.—“ MuBChat.” Sco under I3XIAUM. 

MUSIC. Til ere is no matter in whicdi 
the sentiments of the jjeople of India 
differ more from those of Englishmen 
tlian on that of music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of AVestern music 
whicn they aiipreciate, and seem to 
enjoy, is that of the bag])i]»e. This is 
testified by Captain Muiiro in the passjige 
nuoted bcdow ; but- it was also shown 
aiiring Lord Canning’s \’isit to Lahore 
in 1860, in a manner which dwells in 
the ineiuory of one of the ])ivsent 
writer.s. The escort consisted of ])art 
of a Highland regiment . A venerable 
Sikh chief who heard the pipes ex- 
<*laimed : ‘ That is indeed music ! it 
is like that which we hear of in 
a-ncient story, which W'as so exquisite 
that the hearers became iiivsensible 
(hehoshy 

1780. — “The bagpipe appears also t.o bo a 
favourite instrument among the natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other 
kind of music, and they would much rather 
listen to this instrument a whole day than 
to an organ for ton minutes.” — Mnnro's 
Narrative, 33. 

MUSK) s. We get this word from 
the Lat. muschiLSy Greek i^6<rxos, and 
the latter must have been got, jirobably 
through Persian, from the Skt. mushJcay 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase ‘ a cod of 
musk.’ The oldest known European 
mention of the article is that wnich 
we give from St. Jerome ; the oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Aetius, of Amida (c. 640). In the 


quotation from Cosmos the word used 
is )a6(rxos, and kasturi is a Skt. name, 
still, according to Royle, applied to 
the musk-deer in the Himalaya. The 
transfer of the name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks Kaarbpiov^ 
which is an analogous product of the 
beaver, is curious. The Musk-deer 
(Moschus moschiferus^ L.) is found 
throughout the Himalaya at elevations 
rarely (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
and extends east to the borders of 
Szechuen, and north to Siberia. 

c. 390. — “Odoris autem suavitas, etdiversa 
thymiamata, et amomum, et cyphi, oenanthe, 
muBCUS, et peregrini rauris pellicula, quod 
dissolutis et amatoribus conveniat, nemo 
nisi di.ssolutus negat.” — SL Jerome, in Lib. 
Secund. adv. Jodnianum, od. Vallarsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. 545. — “This little animal is the Musk 
(jLtocxos). The natives call it in their own 
tongue KaoToOpi. They hunt it and shoot 
it, and binding tight the blood collected 
about the navel they cut this off, and this 
is the sweet smelling part of it, and what 
wo call mUBk. ” — Cosmos Didicoplenstes, Bk. xi. 

[“ MuBke corameth from Tartaria. . . . 
There is a certaino beast in Tartaria, which 
is wilde and big as a wolfe, which beast they 
tiike aliuo, and boat him to death with small 
stancs yt his blood may bo spread through 
his whole body, then they cut it in pieces, 
and take out all the bones, and beat the 
flesh with the blood in a mortar very smal, 
and dry it, and make purses to put it in of 
the skin, and those be the Cods of MuBke.” — 
Caesar Frederick, in HakL ii. 372.] 

1673._.“3y[u8k. It is best to buy it in 
the Cod , . . that which oponeth with a 
bright Mosk colour is best.” — Fryer, 212. 

MUSK-RAT, s. The pop ular name 
of the Sorex caerulescms, Jerdon, [Groef- 
dura caerideay Blanford], an animal 
liaving much the figure of the common 
shrew’, but ii evilly large as a small 
brow’n rat. It diffuses a strong musky 
odour, so penetrative that it is 
commonly asserted to aflect bottled 
beer by riiiiniiig over the bottles in a 
cellar. As Jerdon judiciously observes, 
it is much more probable that the 
corks have been affected before beine 
used ill bottling ; [and Blanfora 
{Mammalia, 237) writes that “the 
absurd stiirv ... is less credited in 
India than ‘it formerly was, owing to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India are' not 
liable to be tainted.”] When the 
female is in heat she is^^often seen to 
be followed by a string of males 
giving out the odour strongly. Can 
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this be the mus peregriniis mentioned 
by St. Jerome (see MUSK), as P. 
Vincenzo supposes ? 

c. 1590. — “Here (in Tooinan Bekhrad, n. 
of Kabul R.) are also mice that have a tine 
musky scent.” by Oladtem (1800) 
ii. 166 ; [ed, Jarretty ii. 406J. 

[1598. — “They are called sweet smelling 
Battes^ for they have a smell aaif they were 
full of Muske.” — Linschoteriy Hak. Soc. i. 303.] 

1653. — “ Les rats dTnde sont do deux 
sortes. ... La deuxiesme espece que les 
Portugais appellent cheroso ou odoriferant 
est de la figure d’vn furet ” (a ferret), “ mais 
extremement petit, sa morseuro est vene- j 
neuse. Lorsqu’il entre en vno chambre Ton j 
le sent incontinent, et Ton Tentend crier 
kriky kriky — De la Boallaye-le-OonZy 

ed. 1667, p. 256. I may note on this 
that Jerdon stiys of the Snrex inurinvSy — 
the large musk-rat of China, Burma, and 
the Malay countries, extending into Lower 
Bengal and Southern India, especially the 
Malabar coast, where it is said to be the 
common species (therefore probably that 
known to our author), — that the bite is 
considered venomous by the natives {Mam- 
maUy p. 54), [a belief for which, according 
to Blanford (/.<-. p. 236), there is no founda- 
tion]. 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Maria, speaking of his 
first acquaintance with this animal (<7 ratio 
del imisi‘o)y which occurred in the Capu<*hin 
Convent at Surat, says wdth simplicity (or 
malignity ?) : “1 was astonished to perceive 
an odour so fragrant* in the vicinity of 
those most religious Fathers, with whom I 
was at the moment in conversation.” — 
ViaggiOy p. 385. 

1681. — “This country has its vermin also. 
They have a sort of Rats they call Musk- 
rats, because they smell strong of musk. 
These the inhabitants do not eat of, but 
of all other sorts of Rats they do .” — KnuXy 
p. 31. 

1789. — H. Munro in his Narraticr (p. 34) 
absurdly enough identifies this animal with 

the Bandicoot, q.v. 

1813. — See ForheSy Or, mMew. i. 42 ; [2nd. 

ed. i. 26]. 

MUSLIN, a There seems to ]>e no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mausal or Mausil) on the 
Tigris, t and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but aj)- 
parently not always that of the thin 
semi-transparent tissue to which we 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) says^that 
the Arabs employ maudli in the same 

* **Stuj}iva d'vdire tanta fragranza,” ^fhe 
Scotchman is laughed at for “feeling” a smell, 
but here the Italian heart one ! 

t We have however, somewhere an in- 
^nious su^estlon that the word really came 
from Maitmajflie country about Masulipatara, 
according to rtolemy), which even Jn ancient 
times was famous for fine cotton textures. 


sense as our word, quoting the Arabian 
Nights (Macnaghten’s ed., i. 176, and 
ii. 159), in both of which the word 
indicates the material of a fine turban. 
[Burton (i. 211) translates ‘Mosul 
stuftV and says it may mean either of 
‘ Mosul fashion,* or muslin,] The 
quotation from Ives, as well as that 
from Marco Polo, seems to apply to a 
different texture from what we call 
muslin. 

1298. — “ All the cloths of gold and silk 
that are called Mosolins are made in this 
country (Mausul).” — Marco Poloy Bk. i. 
chap. 5. 

c. 1644 . — AhnxmoU est regio in Meso- 
potamia, in tpia texiintiir telao ex borabyce 
valde pulchrae, (piae ai)ud Syros et Aegy}»- 
tios et apud mcrcatores Venetos appol- 
lantur mussoli, ex hoc regionis nomine. Et 
principes Aegyptii et Syri, tempore aestatis 
sedeiites in loco honoraiiiliori induunt vestca 
ex hujusmodi mussoli.” — Andreae Hellu- 
nensis, Arabicorum nominum cjuae in libria 
Aviceumie sparsim legebaritur 1 lUei'pretatio, 

1.573. — “. : . you have all sorts of 
Cotton-works, Handkerchiefs, long Fillets, 
Girdles . . . and other sorts, by the Ara- 
Iriant called Mossellini (fifter the (Country 
Mutaolty from whence they are brought, 
which is situated in Mcsopotimia), by ns 
Wxslijx.” —Jtainvolfy p. 84. 

c. 1580. — “For the rest the said Agiani 
(misprint for Bagnani, Banyans) wear 
clothes of white mussolo or .'temi (?) ; having 
their garments very long and crossed over 
the breast .” — (rojiparo Jia/bi, f. 336. 

1673. — “Lo drap ([u’on estend snr lea 
nmtelas est d’une toillc aussy tine (pie de 
la mousceline.”— Apj). to Journal d'Ant. 
(Julian dy ii. 198, 

1685. — “ I have been told by several, that 
muscelin (so much in use here for cravats) 
and Calligo (!), and the most of the Indian 
linens, arc made of nettles, and I see not 
the least injprobability but that they may 
be made of the fibres of them.” — Dr. Hunt 
Bloane to Mr. liavy in Kau (jorrespondener^ 

1848, p. 163. 

c. 1760. — “This city (Mosul)'s manufac- 
ture is MuBSOlin [read Mussolen] (a cotton 
cloth) which they make very strong and 
pretty fine, and sell for the European and 
other markets .” — Ivety Vmiagty p. 324. 

MUSNUD, s. H. — Ar. masnad^ 
from root sanad, ‘he lekned or rested 
upon it.* The large cushion, &c., used 
by native Princes in India, in place of 
a throne. 

1762.— “Salabat-jing . . . went through 
the ceremony of sitting on the mutnud or 
throne. ” — Orme^ ed. 18(#3, i. 260, 

1757.— “On the 29th the Colonel went to 
the Soubah’s Palace, and in the presence 
of all the Rajahs and great men of the courts 
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led him to the Muslaud. . . Reflexions 
Ivy Luke Scraftony Esq.^ ed. 1770, p. 93. 

1803. — “The Peshwah arrived yesterday, 
and is to be seated on the muanud.” — A. 
Wellesley^ in Munro's Life^ i. 343. 

1809. — “In it was a muBnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side were chairs 
on a white cloth. Valenth.^ i. 346. 

1824. — “They spread fresh carpets, and 
prepared the royal musnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl. ’’—i/roV/ Baht, ed. 
1836, p. 142. 

1827. — “The Prince Tippoo had scarcely 
dismounted from his elephant, and occupied 
the musnud, or throne of cushions.” — iSVr 
ir. Surgeon's IhiughUr, ch. xiv. 

MUSSALLA, 8. II. (with 

change of sense from Ar. ])1. 

of maslaha) ‘ inaterials, ingredients,’ 
lit. ‘things for tlie good of, or things 
or affairs conducive to good.’ Thongli 
sometimes used for the ingredients of 
any mixture, e.g. to form a cenuuit, the 
most usual ajmlieation is to spices, 
curry-stufls and the like. Tliere is a 
tradition of a very gallant (loveriior- 
General that he had found it. very 
toleralde, on a sharp hut. brief cam- 
]>aign, to “rougli it on chuprassies 
ami mussaulchees ” nmauing 

eh if patties and mitssalhf. 

1780. — “A dose of marsall, or purgative 
sptces.” — Muuro, yarrafiv'^ 85. 

1809. — “..Mthe next hut the woman was 
grinding missala <.>r cuiTy-.sttiff on a Hat 
.smooth stone with another slia}>od like a 
rolling pin.”— Jhir/u Oraham, 20. 

MUSSAUL, s. Iliml. from Ar. 
mashed, ‘a torch.’ It i.s u.'iually made 
of rags wra])t round a rod, and fed at 
intervals with oil from an earthen 
pot. 

c. 1407. — “Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night they saw the Sultan’s camp api»roaeh- 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
maAh.B.V'— A hlurazzdk, in iV. <1* Kjcfs. xiv. 
Pt. i. 163. 

1673. — “The Duties* march like Furies 
with their lighted mussals in their hands, 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Beacons, and set on fire by 
stinking rags,” — Fryer, 33. 

1706. — . . flambeaux qu’ils nppellont 
Maii8alle8.”—Ztt<7//cr, 89. 

1809.— “These Mussal or link-boys.”— 
Ld, VaXesitia, i. 17. 


* Deoil, a torch-bearer. Thus Baber : “ If the 
emperor or chief nobility (in India) at any time 

have occasion for a light by night, these filthy 
DmUUs bring in their lamps, which they carry up 
to their maswr, and stand holding it close by his 
aide •’—Bober, 883. 


1810.— “The Mosaul, or flambeau, con- 
sists of old rags, wrapped very closely round 
a small stick.” — Willuvmon, V, if. i. 219. 

[1813. — “These nocturnal processions il- 
lumined by many hundred masBauls or 
torches, illustrate the parable of the ten 
virgins. . , -‘Forbes, Or. Menu 2nd ed. 
ii. 274. 

[1857. — “Near him was another Hindoo 
... he is called a HuBsal ; and the lamps 
and lights are his special department.” — 
Lady Falkland, Ohoio-Chou', 2nd ed. i. 35.] 

MUSSAULOHEE, s. Hind, mash’- 
alehl from masKal (see, MtJSSAUL), 
with the Turkish termination chi, 
generally imydying an agent. [In the 
Arabian Nights {Burton, i. 239) al- 
mashdill is the executioner.] The 
word properly means a link-hoy, and 
was formerly familiar in that .sense as 
the e})ithet of the j>erson who ran 
alongside of a palankin on a night 
journey, hearing a mussaul. “ In 
(’eiitral India it is the special duty of 
the barber {7idt) to carry the torch ; 
lienee mil cfiminonly = ‘ torch-hearer ’ ” 
(M.dren. Keatiwje). The word [or 
sometimes in the corrupt form mus** 
saul] is however still more frecpient as 
applied to a humble domestic, whose 
duty was formerly of a like kiiij^, as 
may he seen in the ([notation from 
Ld. Yalentia, hut who now looks after 
lamps and washes dishes, &c., in old 
English [ihrase ‘ a scullion.^ 

1610. — “He always had in service 600 
Massalgees.”— AV>/c//, in Purchas, i. 432. 

1662.— (In Asam) “they fix the head of 
tho corpse rigidly with jjoles, and [uit a larai> 
with [>lenty of oil, and a mash’alchi [torch- 
bearerj alive into the vault, to look after 
the lam}>.” — Shlltdbnildhi Tdlish, tr. by 
Bloch mann, in J.A.S.B. xli. Pt. i. 82. 

f 1665. — “ Th#j’ (tlainbeaux) merely con- 
sist of a piece of iron hafted in a stick, and 
surrounded at the extremity with linen rags 
steej)ed in oil, which are renewed ... by 
the MasalcliiB, or link boys, who capry the 
oil in long narrow-necked vessels^ of iron or 
brass.” — Bernier, ed. Constable, 361,] 

1673.— “Trois Massalgis du Grand Sei- 
gneur viiirent fairo honneur h, M. I’Ambas- 
sadeur avec leurs feux allum^s.” — Journal 
d'Ant. Gal land, ii. 103. 

1686. — “After strict examination he 
chose out 2 persons, the Ghout (Chms f), an 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my MOBBalagee, a 
person who carries the light before me in 
the ‘—Hedges, Diary, July 2 ; [Hak. 

Soc. i. 232]. 

[1775. — “ . . . MashaimeB, Torch- 
bearers.” — Letter of W. MaeJMne, in 
Francis, Letters, i, 227.] 
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1791.—“. . . un masolohi) ou porte- 
flumbeaU) pour la nuit.”— jB. d€ St, Pierre^ 
La Chavimire 16. 

1809. — “It is universally the custom to 
drive out between sunset and dinner. The 
MassalcheeSy when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, and 
nm before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanade produce a sin- 
gular and pleasing effect.” — Ld. Vafentia, 
1. 240. 

1813. — “The occupation of massaulchee, 
or torch-bearer, although generally allotted 
to the village barber, in the purgannas 
under my charge, may vary in other dis- 
tricts.” — ForheSf Or, J/m. ii. 417 ; [2nd ed. 
ii. 43]. 

1826. — “After a short conversation, they 
went away, and quickly returned at the 
head of 200 men, accomjmnied by Mus- 
salchees or torch - bearers. ” — Pandurang 
llariy 557 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 69]. 

[1831.—“. . . amoBsolei, or man to light 
up the place.” — Asiatic Journal ^ N,S. v. 197.] 

MUSSBNDOM, CAPE, n.p. The 

extreme eastern point of Arabia, at 
tlie entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
Properly speaking, it is the extremity 
of a small precipitous island of tlie 
name, which protrudes beyond the 
N.E. horn of ’Oman. The name is 
written Masdndim in the map which 
Dr. Badger gives with his H, of 'Oman. 
But it is Has Masandatn (or possibly 
Masandtm) in the Mohit of Sidi Ali 
Kapudan {j. As. Boc. Ben., v. 4.59). 
Sprenger writes Mosandam {Alt. Oeog. 
ArahienSf p. 107). [Morier gives 
another exjnanation (see the quotation 
below).] 

1616. — “. . . it (the coast) trends to the 
N.E. by N. 30 leagues until Cape ISocoxidoil, 
which IS at the mouth of the Sea of Persia.” 
-^Barbosa, 32. 

1653. — “, . . before you come to Cape 
Ho^andan, which Ptolemy calls Asaloro 
{'Aca^Qv dKpov) and which he puts in 23^®, 
but which we put in 26® ; and here termin- 
ates our first division” (of the Eastern 
Coasts). — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1672.- 

“ Olha o cabo Asabdro que chamado 

Agora he Mo^and&o dos navegantes : 

Por aqui entra o lago, que he fechado 

De Arabia, e Persias terras abundanl^s.” 

CamdeSy x. 102. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold of Asabdn the Head, now hight 

Mos an da m, by the men who plough the 
Main: 

Here lies the Gulf whose long and lake- 
like Bight, 

parts Araby from fertile Persians plain.” 


The fact that the poet copies the misprint 
or mistake of Barros in Asaboroy shows how 
he made use of that historian. 

1673. — “On the one side St. Jaques (see 
JASK) his Headland, on the other that of 
MuBsendown appeared, and afore Sunset wc 
entered the Straights Mouth .” — Fryery 221. 

1727.— “The same Chain of rocky Moun- 
tains continue as high as Zear, above Cape 
Mupnden, which Cape and Cape Jaques 
begin the Gulf of Persia.” — A. JJaniutony 
i. 71 ; [ed. 1744, i. 73], 

1777. — “At the mouth of the Strait of 
Mocandon, which leads into the Persian 
gulph, lies the island of Gombroon” (?)— 

liagnaly tr. 1777, i. 86. 

[1808. — “MuBseldom is a still stroi^er 
instance of the perversion of words. The 
genuine name of this head-land is Mama 
Selmiehy who was a female saint of Arabia, 
and lived on the spot or in its neighbour- 
hood.” — Alorier, Journey tkrovgh Persitty p. 6.] 

MUSSOOLA, MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT, s. The surf boat used on the 
CV)romaiidel Corast ; of capacious size, 
and formed of planks sewn together 
with coir-twine ; the open joints being 
made good with a caulking or wadding 
of twisted coir. The origin of the 
word is very obscure. Leyden thought 
it was derived from . . . the 

Mahratt-a term for fish ” {Morton's Life 
of LeydeUy 64). As a matter of fact 
the Mahr. word for fish is mdsoliy 
Konk. mCmdi, This etymology is sub- 
stantially adojited by Bp. llelier (see 
below) ; [and by tlie comjiiler of the 
Madras (Uoss.y who gives Tel. masulay 
Hind. 7)iachhli]. But it may be that 
the word is some Arabic sea-term not 
in tbe dictionaries. Indeed, if the 
term used by C. Fedcrici (below) be 
not a clerical error, it suggests a 
possible etymology from tbe Ar. 
masady ‘ t/be fibrous bark of the palm- 
tree, a rope made of it.’ Another 
suggestion is from the Ar. niauMly 
‘joined,’ as opposed to ‘dug-out,' or 
canoes ; or possibly it may be from 
mahsuly ‘ tax,’ if these boats were 
subject to a tax. Lastly it is possible 
that the name may be connected with 
MaBulipatam (q-v.), where similar 
boats would seem to have been in use 
(see Fryevy 26). But these are conjec- 
tures. The quotation from Gasparo 
Balbi gives a good account of the 
handling of these boats, but applies 
no name to them. 

c. 1660.— “Spaventosa ooaa'^ chi n6 ha 
pih visto, rimbarcare e sbarcar le mercatitie 
e le persone a San Tomh , , . adoperano 
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«drte barchette fatte aposta molto alte e 
larghe, ch* essi chiamano Masudi, e sono 
fatte con tauole sottili, e con corde sottUi 
<;asit6 insieme vna tauola con Taltre,” &c. 
<ther6 follows a very correct description of 
their uae).~-C\ Federici^ in Raniusio, iii. 391. 

c. 1680. — , . . where (Nef^apatam) they 
^nnot land anything bnt in the Macules of 
the same country .” — Primor e IJonra. &c.. 
f. 93. 

c. 1682. — **. . . There ia always a heavy 
sea there (San Thom6), from swell or storm ; 
so the merchandise and passengers are trans- 
i>orted from shipbaard to the town by certain 
boats which are sown with fine cords, and 
when they approach the beach, where the 
sea breaks with great violence, they wait 
till the perilous wave has past, and then, in 
the interval between one wave and the next, 
those boatmen pull with great force, and so 
run ashore ; and being there overtaken by 
the waves they arc carried still further up 
the beach. And the boats do nf>t break, 
because they give to the wave, and because 
the beach is covered with sand, and the 
boats stand upright on their bottoms.” — 
Balhi, f. 89. 

1673.— “I went ashore in a Mussoola, a 
Boat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
.aftermost of whom are Steersmen, using their 
Paddles instead of a Kiiddcr. The Boat is 
not strengthened with Kneo-Tirnbers, as ours 
.fire ; the bended Planks are sowed together 
with Rope-Yarn of the CVicoe, and calked 
%vith Damnmr (see DAMMEB) (a sort of 
Kesin taken out of the Sea), so artificially 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.” — 

Fi'ifer, 37. 

[1677.-“Me8ullas.” Sec MUCOA.] 

1678. — “Three Englishmen drowned by 
upsetting of a Mussoola boat. The fourth 
on board saved with the help of the 
Muchvas ” (see MUCOA). — Ft. St. Geo. 
Conm.y Aug. 13. Notes and Erts.f No. i. p. 78. 

1679. — “A Mussoolee being overturned, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with <lifficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
•one escaping.” — Ibid. July 14. In No. 
ii. p. 16. 

[1683. — “ This Evening about seven a CHock 
a Mussula coming ashoar . . . was ovorsott 
in the Surf and all four drowned. ” — Pringle^ 
Diary^ Ft. St. Geo. Ist ser. ii. 64,] 

1685, — “This morning tw'o Musoolas and 
two Caitamarans came off to ye Shippe.” — 
Hedges., Diary., Feb. 3 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 182], 

1760.— “As soon as the yawls and pin- 
naces reached the surf they dropped their 
^raplings, and cast off the masoolas, which 
immediateW rowed ashore, and landed the 
troops.” — Orme, iii. 617. 

1762, — “ No European boat can land, but 
the natives make use of a boat of a particular 
<'onstruction called a Mausolo,” «c. — MS. 
lAtter of James Renmll, April 1. 

[1778.—“. . . the governor . . . sent 
aDlso four MossulaSi or country boats, to 
jiaeoommodate him. . . /iw, 182.] 


1783.— “The want of Massoola boats 
(built expressly for crossing the surf) will 
be severely felt.” — In Life Ooldtrooke^ 9. 

1826. — “ The masuli-boats (which first 
w’ord is merely a corruption of ‘muchli,’ 
fish) have been often described, and except 
that they are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nails, 
they very much resemble the high, deep, 
charcoal ooats ... on the Ganges.” — Heher, 
ed. 1844, ii. 174. 

1879.—“ Madras has no harbour ; nothing 
but a long open beach, on which the surf 
dashes with tremendous violence. Unlucky 
passengers were not landed there in the 
ordinary sense of the teiin, but were thrown 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
elastic Masulah boats, and wore occasionally 
carried off by sharks, if the said boats 
chanced to be upset in the rollers.”- 
Review, Sept. 20. 

MUSSUCK, s. The leathern water- 
hag, consisting of the entire skin of 
a large goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, which is carried by a hhishti 
(see BHEESTY). Hind. mashaJe^ Skt. 
maJaka. 

11610.— “Mussocke.” See under RUPEE. 

1 1751.— “7 hands of Musuk” (probably 
moaning — In Yulej Hedges' Diary, 

Hak. Soc. II. xi.] 

1842. — “Might] it not be worth while to 
try the experiment of having ‘mUBSUCks* 
made of waterproof cloth in England?” — 
Sir G. Arthur, in hid. Adni. of Lord Ellen- 
borough, 220. 

MUSSULMAN, adj. and s. Mahom- 
medan. Mudim, ‘resigning’ or ‘sub- 
mitting’ {sc. oneself to God), is the 
name given by Mahomined to the 
Faithful. The Persian plural of this is 
Mudiimm, which appears to have been 
adopted as a singular, and the word 
Mitsliundn or Musalmdn thus formed. 
[Others explain it as either from Ar. 
pi. Mmlinim, or from Mxtslim-mmi, 
‘like a Muslim,’ the former of which 
is adopted l)y Platts as most probable.] 

1246. — “ Intravimus teiram Biserndno- 
rum. Isti homines linguam Comanicam 
loquebantur, et adhuc loqnuntur ; sed legem 
Sarracenorum tenent.” — Plano Carjgini, in 
Rec. dc Voyages, Ac. iv. 750, 

c. 1640.-^“. . . disse por tres vezes, Lah, 
hildh, hilah, lah Muharn^ ro<pl halah, o 
Massolesnnoens e homes jvstos da santa ley 

de Mafamede."— Pinto, ch. lix. 

1559.— “ Although each horde (of Tartars) 
has its proper name, e.g. particularly the 
horde of the Savolhensians . . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans ; yet 
do they hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to be called and styled Turks; they 
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wish to be styled Bei^nnaili, and by this 
name the Turks also desire to be styled.”— 
Herherstein, in RamuHOj ii. f. 171. 

[1568.—“ I have noted here before that if 
any Christian will become a Busorman, . . . 
and be a Mahumetan of their religion, they 
give him any gifts , . — A. Mdwardy in 

ISakl. i. 442.] 

c. 1580. — “Tutti sopradetti Tartari segui- 
tano la fede de’ Turchi et alia Turchesca cre- 
dono, ma si tegono a gran vergogna, o molto 
si corrociano Tesser detti Turchi, secondo che 

incontro godono d’esser Besumani, cio^ 
gSte eletta, chiamati .” — Descriitione detfa 
iSarmatia JSvropea del magn. caval. Alfss, 
Gmgniiio^ in RamdUtio^ ii. Pt. ii. f, 72. 

1619.—“. . . i Musulmani, cioe i sab 
vati : che cosa pazzamente si chiamano fra 
di loro i nrftomettani.” — P. della Valle^ i. 794. 

,, “The precepts of the Moslemans 
are first, circumcision . . — O'ahrid iSio/tita, 

in Purchas^ ii. 1504. 

1653. — . . son infan teric dTndistannis 
'yfa.TiimlTnfl.na , ou Indien.s de la secte dos 
Sonnis .” — De la Boullaye-le-Houz^ ed. 1657, 
233. 

1673. — “ Yet here are a sort of bold, lusty, 
and most an end, drunken Beggars of the 
Musfllemen Cast, that if they see a Christian 
in good clothes, mounted on a stately horse 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilio’s 
with God Almighty, and interrogate him. 
Why he suffers him to go a Foot, and in 
Ran^s, and this Coffery (see CAFF]^) (I'n- 
believer) to vaunt it thus 1 ” — 91. 

1788. — “ We escape an ambiguous termina- 
tion by adopting Moalem instead of Musul- 
maa in the plural number.” — Olhbon, pref. 
to vol. iv. 

MUST, adj. Pers. mast, ‘ drunk.’ 
It' is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
perioaical excitement. 

[1882. — “Fits of Must differ in duration 
in different animals (elephants) ; in some 
they last for a few weeks, in others for even 
four or five months.” — Sanaersony Thirteen 
Yeargy 3rd cd., 69.] 

MUST|®S, MESTIZ, &c., s. A 
half-caste. A corruption of the Port. 
mesticoy having the same meaning ; “ a 
mixling ; applied to htiman beings and 
animals born of a father and mother 
of different species, like a mule” 
(Bluteau ) ; French, mdis and mdtif, 

1546.— “The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Diu) ordered 
that all fhe mestizos who were in Dio should 
be inscribed in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should be assigned to them, — 
subject to the King’s confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
mestizo of India should be given pay or 
subsistence : for, as it was laid down, it was 


their duty to serve for nothing, seeinpf that 
they had their houses and berimes m the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it.”— Corrm, iv. 580. 

1552. — “ , . . the sight of whom as soon 
as they came, caused immediately to gather 
about them a 'number of the natives, lifoor» 
in belief, and Negroes with curly hair in 
appearance, and some of them only swarthy,, 
as being misti^OB .” — Jiatrofty I. ii. 1. 

1586. — “ . . . che se sono nati qua di 
donno indiane, gli domandano xneBtisi.” — 
Sassefliy in DeOubematiSy 188. 

1688. — . . an Interprotour . . . which 
was a Mestizo, that is halfe an Indian, and 
halfo a Portugall.” — Candishy in Hakl, iv. 337 . 

c. 1610. — “ Lo Capitaine et les Marohands 
estoient Mestifs, ios autres Indiens Cbris- 
tiani.sez .” — Pyrard de Lavaly i. 165 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 78 ; also see i, 240]. This author has 
alsoMdtifs (ii. 10; [Hak. Soc. i. 373]), ami 
again: . . qu’ils appellent Metices, 

c’est k dire Metifs, meslez” (ii. 23; [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 38] ). 

,, “ le vy vne moustro generalle do 

tons les Habitans portans armos, tant 
Portugais (pie Metices et Indiens, and se 
trouuerent environ 4000 .” — Moquety 352. 

[161.5. — “ A Mestiso came to demand pas- 
sage in our junck.” — Cockti's Diart/y Hak. 
Soc. i. 216.J 

16.53. —(At Goa) “ Les MestiBsoa sont de 
plusieur.s sortes, mais fort mesprisez de* 
Beinols et Castis.sos (.see CASTEBS), pare© 

; qu’il y a eu vn peu de sang noir dans la 
g©noratii>n de leurs ancestre.s ... la tache 
' d’auoir cu pour ancestre une Indienne lour 
; demeure iusques k la centiesmo generation : 
ils peuufut toutesfois estre soldats et Capi- 
taines de forteresses ou do vai.SHeaux, .sil* 
font profession de suiure le.s anues, et s’il.* 
se iettent du costd do rKgliso ils peuuent 
estre Lecteuns, niai.s non Prouinciaux.” — 
De la D<mllaye-le-OoiiZy ed. 1657, p. 226. 

c. 1665.— “And, in a word, Dengale is a 
country abounding in all things ; and ’tia 
for this very reason that .so many Portu- 
gueso, Meaticks, and other Christians arc 
fled thither.” — Derniery E.T, 140; [ed. 
Constable, 438]. 

[1673.—“ Beyond the Outworks live a few 
Portugal.s Musteroes or Misteradoes.”*-' 

Fryer y 57.] 

1678.— “Noe Roman Catholick or Papist,, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear omce in this Garrison, and shall 
have no more pay than 80 fanAins per 
inen.sem, as private continalls, and the pay 
of those of the Portuguez nation, as Euro- 
peans, MuBtecBeB, and Topasees, is from 
70 to 40 ffl.t>fl-nTW T^r mensem .” — Artkles anti 
Ordei's of FU St, Geo.y Madraspatam. 
In Notes and Mxt$,y i. 88. 

1699 Wives of Freemen, MuBteas.”— * 
Census of Company’s Servants on the Coast,, 
in Wheelery i. ^6. 

1727.—“ A poor Seaman had got a prettv 
MuBtioa Wife.” — A, Hawiltmy ii. 10; [ed* 
1744, ii. 8]. 
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1781. — “Eloped from the service of his 
Mistress a Slave Boy a^ed 20 years, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
Huflty, tall and slinder.” — Hkh/s Bengal 
iiazettCi Feb. 24. 

1799. — “August 13th. . . . Visited by ap- 
pointment . . . Mrs. Carey, the last survivor 
of those unfortunate persons who wore im- 
prisoned in the Black Hole of Calcutta. . . . 
This lady, now fifty-eight years of ago, as 
she herself told me, is ... of a fair Mesticia 
-colour. . , . She confirmed all which Mr. 
Holwell has said. . . Note by Thomas 
Boileau (an attorney in Calcutta, the father 
•of Major-Generals John Theophilus and 
A. H. E. Boileau, R.E. (Bengal)), quoted in 
Echoes of Old Calv\itUi<f 34. 

1834. — “You don’t know these Baboos. 

, . . Moat of thorn now-a-days have their 
Misteesa Berhcn^ and their Moosulmaunees, 
4 ind not a few their dora Beebces likewise.” 

- The Baboo, &c., 167-lt)8. 

1868.— “These Meatizas, as they are 
termed, are the native Indians of the Philip- 
pino.s, whose blood has to a great extent 
})orhaps boon mingled with that of their 
tipanish rulers. They are a very exclusive 
people . . . and have their own ] daces of 
amusement . . . and Mestiza balls, to 
which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country.” — (JofUngwood, 
Rambler of a Naturalist, p. 296. 

MUSTER, s. A pattern, or a .sample. 
From Port, mostra (Span, muestra, Ital. 
mostra). The word is current in China, 
as well as India. See WdU Williavus^s 
Guide, 237. 

c. 1444. — “ Vienio as nossas (ial^s por 
commissao sua com algunas amostras de 
a^uoar da Madeira, de Sangue de Drago, o 
do outras cousas.” — Cadamosta, Narega^iio 
primeira, 6. 

1563. — “ And they gave me a mostra of 
4 X.imrmm, which I brought to Goa, and 
showed to the ajwthecaries here ; and I 
compared it with the drawings of the 
simples of Dioscorides.” — Oarcia, f. 15. 

1601.-“ Musters and Shewes of Gold.” — 
Old Transl* of Oalmno, Hak. Soc. p. 83. 

1612. — “A Moore came alioord with a 
muster of Cloves. in Purchas, i. 357 . 

[1612-13. — “Mustraes.” See under 
UOROE.] 

1673.—“ Merchants bringing and receiving 
Musters. ''-Fryer, 84. 

1702.—“. . . Packing Stuff, Packing 
Materials, Musters.”- Quiwiuepa^te In- 
-denture, m Charters of the E.L Co,, 325. 

1727.— “He advised me to send to the 
, that I designed to trade with his 
Subjects . . . which 1 did, and in twelve 
Bays received an Answer that I might, but 
dedred me to send some person up with 
Musters of all my Goods.”— A. HamtlUm, 
ii^;[ede 1744]. 


c. 1760.—“ He (the tailor) never mea.sures 
you ; he only asks master for muster, as he 
terms it, that is for a pattern.” — Ives, 52. 

1772. — “The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must be written to, to send round 
Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serve the market of Surat and Bombay.” — 
Price's Tnwds, i. 39. 

[1846. — “ The above muster was referred 
to a party who has lately arrived from 
. . . England. . . .” — J. A^ri, Jfort. Soc,, 
in Watt, Econ, Diet, vi. pt. ii. 601.] 

MUTLUB, s. Hind, from Ar. ymt^ 
lab. The Ar. from talah, ‘lie asked,* 
])roperly means a question, hence 
intention, wish, object, &c. In Anglo- 
Indian use it always means* purpose, 
gist,’ and the like. Illiterate natives 
by a common form of corruption turn 
the word into mathal. In the Punjab 
tliis occurs in printed books ; and an 
adjective is formed, mathali, ‘opinion- 
ated,’ and the like. 

MUTT, MUTH, s. Skt. matha; a 
I sort of convent where a celibate 
i)riest (or one making such profession) 
lives with disciples making the same 
])rofession, one of whom becomes his 
successor. Buildings of this kind are 
very common all over India, and some 
are endowed with large estates. 

[1856. — “ ... a Gosaeen’s Mut in the 
neighbourhood . . .” — Rds Mdld, ed. 1878, 
p. 527.] 

1874. — “The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a groat degree erratic and mendicawit, 
but has anchorage places and head-quarters 
in the maths.” — Calc. Revieiv, cxvii. 212. 

MUTTONGOSHT, s. (ie. [ Mutton- 
flesh.’) Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘ Mutton.’ 

MUTTONGYE, s. Sea-Hind, -wia- 
tangai, a (nautical) martingale ; a cor- 
ruption of the Eng. word. ^ 

MUTTRA, n.p. A very ancient 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. The name is 
Mathura, and it appears in FioUfim/g 
as Ubbovpa 7} TWV ecwv. The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to be 
applied in numerous new localities ; 
see under MADTOA. [Tavernier (ed. 
Ball, ii. 240) calls it Matllia) and 
Bernier (ed. Constable, 66), Matotas*] 

MUZADABAD, n.p. Ar.— P. 

Mah&ddbdd, a name that irfton MBun 
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in books of the 18th century. It per- 
tains to the same city that has latterly 
been called Murshiddhad, the capital 
of the Nawabs of Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th century. The 
town Ma^mddbad is stated by Tiefen- 
thaler to have been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Bengal, Murshid Kuli 
Khan (also called in English histories 
Jafier Khan), moved the seat of Govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
mux^tdavad in the early English 
records down to 1760 (Sir W. W. 
Hunter), 


than to increase your own, for your great 
skill in geography would point out to you 
that Muxa&bad is as far from Madras, 
Constantinople is from Glasgow.” — T, Mu7irt> 
to his brother William, in Lifef &c, iii. 41. 

1884. — - It is alleged in a {>assage in- 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting 
memoir of her husband, iStor7ns and Sunshwa 
of a Soldier's Life^ that “ Admiral Watson 
used to sail up in his ships to Moorshedabad.’” 
But there is no ground for this statement. 
So far as 1 can trace, it does not appear- 
that the Admiral’s flag-ship ever went 
above Chandernagore, and the largest of 
the vessels sent to Hoogly oven was thet 
Bridgnrater of 20 guns. No vessel of tho 
fleet appears to have gone higher. 


[c. 1670.^“Madesou Bazarki,”in Taver- 
nieTf ed. i. 132.] 

1684. — “Dec. 26. — In ye morning I went 
to give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose up and embraced mo 
when I came near him, enquired of my 
health and bid me welcome to Muxoodavad. 

. . — Hedgesy iJiarify Hak. Soc. i. 59. 

1703-4. — “Tho first act of tho Nuwab, on 
his return to Bengal, was to change tho 
name of the city of Makhsoosabad to Moor- 
shudabad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace ... to 
render it the capital of the Province.” — 
Steioarty H, of Bengal^ 309. 

1726. —“ Moxadabath.”— Valentijiiy Cho- 
rom.y &c., 147. 

1727. —“ Muxadabaud is but 12 miles 
from it (Co.ssimbazar), a Place of much 
greater Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; but the ancient name of 
Mvxadahaud has been changed for Rajah- 
mal, for above a Century.” — A. Ham i /ton y 
ii. 20 ; [ed. 1744]. (There is great confusion 
in*this.) 

1761. — “I have heard that Ram Kissen 
Seat, who lives in Calcutta, has carried goods 
to that place without paying tho Muxidavad 
Syre (see SA7ER) Chowkey dutie.s. I am 
greatly surprised, and send a Chubdar to 
bring him, and desire you will be .speedy in 
delivering him over.” — Lcttqr from JSatnth 
Allyverdi Caun to the Presi. of Council, 
dated Muxidavad, May 20. 

1763. — “En omettant quelques lieux do 
moindre c^sid^ration, je m’arr^te d’abord 
k Moesudiroad. Ce nom signifle ville de la 
monnoie. Et en effet e’est Ik oh se frappe 
celle du pays ; et un grand fauxbourg de 
cette ville, appeI4 Azingongey est la residence 
du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bengale presque 
souverainement.” — D'AnvUle, 63. 

• 1766. — “ The Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Hoi well and the 
two other prisoners to be sent to Muxa- 
davad.”— Orwie, iii. 79. 

1782. — “ You demand an account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul’s dominions and 
Muxadabad. ... I imagine when you 
m^e the above requisition that you did it , 
with a view rather to try my knowledge | 


MUZBEE, s. The name of a class 
of Sikhs originally of low caste, vulg^ 
mazbiy apparently vtazhabl from Ar. 
mazhahy ‘ religions belief.’ (hinningham 
indeed says that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahommedan- 
ism (Ilisforyy p. 379). But this is not 
the n.^ual application now. [“When 
the sweepers have adopted the Sikh 
faith they are known as Mazhabis.- 
. . . When the CJiuhra is circum- 
cised and becomes a Musnlman, he is 
known as a Musa Hi or a Katana^* 
(Maclagan^ Panjab Census Rep.y 1891^ 
p. 202).] The original corps of Muz- 
pees, now represented bv the 32n(i 
Bengal N.l. (Pioneers) was raised 
among the men labouring on the 
Baree Doab Canal. 

18.58.— “On the 19th Juno (1857) I ad- 
vocated, in the search for new Military 
classes, the raising of a corps of Muzzu- 
bees. . . . The idea w-as ultimately carried 
out, and im])roved by makingthora pioneers.'^ 
— Li'Wr from (Jul. 11, B. Edwardrs to R, 
Montgonv'ryy March 23. 

,, “To the same de.stination (Delhi) 
was sent a strong corps of Muzhubee (low- 
caste) Sikh«, numbering 1200 men, to serve 
as pioneers .” — Letter from Ji. Tem/phy Secre- 
tary to Punjab Gort,, dd. Laliorey May 25, 


MYDAN, MEIDAUN, s. Hind, 
from Pers. maiddn. An open space, 
an esplanade, parade-ground or green, 
in or adjoining a town ; a piazza (in. 
the Italian sense) ; any open plain 
with grass on it ; a chaugdn (see 
CHICANE) ground ; a battle-neld. In 
Ar., usually, a hippodrome or race- 
course. 


c. 1330. — “ But the brethren were mean- 
while brought out to the Medan, t.c., the- 
piazza of the City, where an exoeeaiim great 
Are had been kindled. And Friar Thomaa 
went forward to cast himself into the fire. 
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but as he did so a certain Saracen caught 
him by the hood . . — Friar Odoric, in 

Cathay, 68. 

1618. — “ When it is the hour of complines, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
time for the promenade, and every one goes 
on horseback to the meidan, which is always 
kept clean, watered by a number of men 
whose business this is, who water it carrying 
the water in skins slung over the shoulder, 
and usually well shaded and very cool.” — 
P. della Valle, i. 707. 

c. 1666. — ** Celui (Quervansera) des Etran- 
gers est bien plus spacieux que Tautre et ost 
quarrd, et tons deux font face au Meidan.” 
— Theveaot, v. 214. 

1670. — “Before this house is a great 
.simaro meidan or promenade, planted on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows.” 
— A ndriesz, 35. 

1673.-“ The Midan, or open Space before 
the Cairn’s Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatzo, with real not belied Cloisters.” — 
Fryer, 249. 

1828. — “ All this was done with as much 
cfMdness and precision, as if he had been at 
exorcise upon the maidaun.” — The Kuzzil- 
Uiith, i. 223. 

[1859. -“A 24'pound howitzer, hoisted on 
to the maintop of the Shannon, looked 
menacingly over the Maidan (at Calcutta) 

. . .’"^Ollphani, Narrative of Ld. Fly in's 
Mmion, i. 60 . 

MYNA< MINA, s. Hind. 

miind. A iiaiiu*. applied to several 
birds of the family of starlings. The 
eommon myna is the Arrichdheres tristis 
of Linn. ; the southern Hill-Myna is the 
Gracula, also Kulabas reliyiosa of Linn. ; 
tire Northern Hill- Myna, Fulahes 'infer- 
media of Hav (see Jerdon^s Birds, ii. 
Pt. i. 325, 337, 339). Of both the 
first and last it may be said that they 
are among the most teachable of 
imitative birds, artuMilating words 
with great distinctness, and without 
Polly ^s nasfcil tone. We have heard a 
wild one (probably the first), oii a 
tree in a field, spontaneously echoing 
the very peculiar call of the black 
X)artridge from an adjoining jungle, 
with unmistakable truth. There is 
a curious description in Aelian (De 
Nat. An. xvi. 2) of an Indian talking 
bird which we thought at one time 
to be the Myna; but it seems to be 
nearer the Shama, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 
[Mr. M‘Crindle {Invasion of India, 186) 
13 in lEavour of the Myna.] 

[1690. — **The Msmah is twice the size of 
the Shdrak, with glossy black plumage, but 
with the bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow. 


It imitates the human voice and speaks with 
great distinctness.” — ed. Jarrett, iii. 
121 .] 

1631. — Jac. Bontius describes a kind of 
Myna in Java, which he calls Pica, sen 
potiui Sturnus Indiats. “The owner, an 
old Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that the beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat. And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
avis pessirna immediately began to chaunt: 
Oramj Nasarani catjor vuieaii hahi I i.e. ‘Dog 
of a Christian, eater of swine ! ’ ” — Lib. v. 
cap. 14, p. 67. 

[1664.—“ In the Duke’s chamber there is 
a bird, given him by Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, 
como.s from the East Tndys, black the 
greatest part, with the finest collar of white 
about the neck ; but talks many things and 
neyes like the horse, and other things, the 
best almost that ever I heard bird in my 
\\ie." —F^epys, Diary, April 25. Prof. Newton 
in Mr. Wheatley’s ed. (iv. 118) is inclined to 
identify this with the Myna, and notes that 
one of the earliest figures of the bird is by 
Eleawir Albin [Nat. Hist, of Birds, ii. pi. 381 
ill 1738. 

[1703. — “Among singing birds that 
which in Bengali is called the Minaw is 
the only one that comes within my know- 
ledge.”— In Yule, Hedges Diary, Hak. Soc. 
ii. cccxxxiv.] 

1803. — “During the whole of our stay two> 
mmahs were talking almost incessantly, to> 
the great delight of the old lady, who often 
laughed at what they said, and praised their 
talents. Her hookah filled up the interval. ” 
— JA. Tahntia, i. 227-8. 

1813. — “ The myneh is a very entertaining 
bird, hopping about the house, and articu- 
lating several words in the manner of the 
.starling.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 47 ; [2nd ed, 
i. 32.] 

1817.7-“ Of all birds the chiong (miner) ia 
the most highly prized.” — Rajfles, Java, i. 260. 

1875.— “A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, completed the adornments of the 
veranda.” — The Dilemma, ch. xii. • 

1878. — “The m3nia has no wit. . . , His 
only w’ay of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole, — 
genenilly breaking it in the middle and 
losing the bigger half.” — Ph. Robinson, In 
My hidian Garden, 28. 

1879. —“ So the dog went to a maini, and 
said : ‘ What shall I do to hurt this cat ! ’ 

Miss Stokes, Indiari Fairy Tales, 18. 

„ “. . . beneath 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked 
and picked. 

The nine brown sisters chattered in the 
thorn ...” 

£. Arnold, The Light of Asia, Book. i. 

See SEVEN SISTERS in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too many ! 

MYROBALAN, s. A name applied 
to ceitain dried fruits and kern^ of 
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astringent flavour, but of several 
species, and not even all belonging 
to the same Natural Order, which 
were from an early date exported from 
India, and had a high reputation in 
the medieval pharmacopoeia. This 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Indian medicine ; though 
they seem to have disappeared from 
English use and have no place in 
Hanbury and Fluckiger’s great work, 
the PJiarmacographia. They are still, 
to some extent, imported into England, 
but for use in tanning and dyeing, not 
inpliarmacy. 

It is not quite clear how the term 
myrobalariy in this sense, came into use. 
For the people of India do not seem to 
have any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs as a group ; nor do the 
Arabic dictionaries afford one either 
(but see further on). Mvpo^dXavos is 
spoken of by some ancient authors, 
e.g» Aristotle, Dioscorides and Pliny, 
but it was applied by them to one or 
more fruits * entirely unconnected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
had probably been preserved in the 
laboratories, and was applied by some 
early translator of the Arabic writers 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 
products. Though we have said that 
\so far as we can discover) the diction- 
aries afford no word with the compre- 
hensive sense of Myrohalan^ it is 
probable that the physicians had such 
a word, and Garcia de Orta, who is 
trustworthy, says explicitly that the 
Arab practitioners whom he had con- 
sulted applied to the whole class the 
name dA&giy a word which we cannot 
identify^ unless it originated in a 
clerical error for aleleg% i.e. ihUlaj. 
The last word may peijiaps be taken 
as covering all myrobalans ; for accord- 
ing to the Glossary to Rhazes at 
Leyden (quoted by Dozy, Suppt. i. 43) 
it applies to the Kdhul% the yellow, 
and the hloLck (or Indian), whilst the 
EmhUc is also called IhUlaj amlaj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjab Trade Report, ccxcvi.) we 
have entries of 

“ Hulda (Myrabalan). 

Bvlela ^ellerick ditto). 

Amla (Emblica Phyllanthus).” 


* One of tbem is generally identified with the 
■ jpteryjFospcma— see HORSE 

TREE— the Ben-nuts of old writers, 
»nd_ afllording OU pf Ben, used as a basis in 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
pharmacopoeia were five, viz. 

(1) The Mmblic myrobalan ; w-hich is 
the dried astringent fruit of the 
Anwuld, dnwld of Hind., the ErMica 
officinalis of Gaertner {Phyllanthus 
Emblica, L., ' N. 0. Euph^biaceae), 
The Persian name of this is dpilah, 
but, as the Arabic arfilaj suggests, 
probably in older Persian amlag, and , 
hence no doubt Emblica. Garcia ^ys^ 
it was called by the Arab physicians 
enibelgi (which we should write 
ambalji). 

(2) The Belleric Myrobalan ; the fruit 
of Termmalia Bellerica, Roxb. (N.O. 
Gombretaceae), consisting of a small 
nut enclosed in a thin exterior rind. 
The Arabic name given in Ibn Baithar 
is balilij ; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna belilegi; and in Persian it is 
called htdil and hallla. Garcia says the 
Arab physicians called it beleregi 
(ballrij, and in old Persian probably 
ballrig) which accounts for Bellerica. 

(3) The Chebulic . Myrobalan ; the 
fruit of Terminalia Chebula, Roxb. 
The derivation of this name which we 
have given under CHEBULI is con- 
firmed by the Persian name, which is 
Halila-i-Kdhuli. It can lordly have 
been a product of Kabul, but may 
have l)een imported into Persia by 
that route, whence the name, as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrobalans were 
called by his Arabs quebulgi. Ibn 
Baithar calls them halllaj, and many 
of the authorities whom he quotes 
specify them as Kabuli. 

(4) and (5). The Black Myrobalan, 
otherwise called ^Indian,* and the 
Yellow or Citrine. These, according 
to Royle (Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, pp. 36-37), were both 
products of T. Chebula in different 
states ; but this does not seem quite 
certain. Further varieties were some- 
times recognised, and nine are said to 
be specified in a paper in an early vol, 
of the Philos. Transactions.* One kind 


♦ This article we have been unable to find. Dr. 
Hunter in As. Bes. (xi. 182) quotes fh>m a Persian 
work of Mahommed Husain #hirSzi, communi- 
cated to him by Mr. Colebrooke, the names of' 
0 varieties of HaXlla (or Myrobalan) as afford^ 
in different stages of maturity by the Terminalia 
Chebula:—!. H. lira, when just set (from 
cummin-seed). 2. H, Jmoi (flrom Jm, barley). 
8. Za/ngl or Mindi (The Black M.)i 4. H. CkHt 
6. H. 'Asfar, or Yellow. 6. H. KSbuH, the matdre 
fruit. [See Dr. Murray's article in Watt, Boon, 
Diet, vi. pt. iv. ^ segg.l 
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•called Slnl or Chinese, is mentioned 
by one of the authorities of Ibn 
liaithar, quoted below, and is referred 
to by Garcia. 

The virtues of Myrobalans are said 
to, be extolled by Charak^, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit writers on Medicine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
Greek authors, referred to by Royle, 
Also speak of a combination of different 
kinds of Myrobalan called TrypJiera or 
Trypluila ; a fact of great interest. 
For this is t^ie triphala (‘ Three-fruits ’) 
of Hindu medicine, whicsh appears in 
Anmrakosha (c. a.d. 500), as well as in 
a prescription of Susruta, the disciple 
of Charaka, and which is still, it would 
jseem, familiar to the native Indian 
practitioners. It is, according to Royle, 
a combination of the black, yellow and 
Ghehulic; but Garcia, who calls it tine- 
pala (Un-phgLlm Hind. = ‘Three-fruits’), 
seems to imply that it consisted of the 
three kinds known in Goa, viz. citrine 
(or yellow), the Indian (or black), and 
the helleric. [JVatt, Econ. Diet. vi. pt. 
iv. 32 seCiQ'.J The emhlir^ he says, were 
>not used in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach. The ^fyro- 
balans imported in the Middle Ages 
seem often to have been preserved (in 
syrup ?). 


tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts); 
the better they are, , , . Some people say 
that in India they are candied when un- 
ripe {acerbe)f just as we candy * the unripe 
tender walnuts, and that when they ‘are 
candied in this way they have no nut 
within, but are all through tender like our 
walnut-comfits. But if this is really done, 
anyhow none reach us except those with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuts too. 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
pots glazed, in a syrop made of cassia 
Jistula t and honey or sugar ; and they 
should remain always in the syrop, for they 
form a moist preserve and are not fit to use 
dry.” — Pegolotti^ p. 377. 

c. 1343. — (At Alexandria) “ are sold by the 
ten mans {mene, see MAUND), . . . amo- 
mum, mirobalans of every kind, camphor, 
castor. . . .” — Ibid. 57. 

1487. — . . Vasi grandi di%onfectione, 
mirobolani e gengiovo.” — Letter on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. de’ M^ici, in 
Roscoe's Lorenzo ^ ed. ,1825, ii. 372. 

1505.— In Calicut) “li nasce mirabolani, 
emblici e chebali, li quali valeno ducati do* 
el hoar (see BAHAB.)” — Lioniardo Ca* 
Masse)' ^ p. 27. 

1552. — “La campagne de loricho est 
entourn6e de motaignes de tons costez: 
poignant laquelle, et du coste de midy est 
la mer morto. . . . Les arbres qui portent 
le Licion, naissent en ceste plaiue, et aussi 
les arbres qui portent les Hyrobalans 
Citrinsy du noyau desquels les habitants 
font do rhuille.”4l — P. Belong Obse^'vatUmSy 
ed. 1554, f. 144. 


C, B.O. 340.’^“ 5i6ti n yivvT!)<ris toG Kapwov 
<v ^PXV yXvK&rrfros. TQv 

/ivpapa\dv(ap d) divbpuiv iv tJ Apx5» 
&Tav ipavufffiVy ol Kapiroi elcri yXvKeis' KOtvQs 
di €l<n <TTpv<f>vol Kal iv ry Kpdaei aurQv 
iriKpol . . .” — AristoteleSy De PlantiSy ii. 10. 

c, A.D. 60.—“ ipoivi^ iv AlyvwTip ylverar 
rpvyarat de gcroirwpoucnjs rijs kutA rijv 
dTtbpav dKpLTjs, vapepepipiav ry ^ApafiiKy 
fivpo^aXdvtpy Trbfia 5i hiyerai." — Dio- 
scorideSy de Med. MedicUy i. cxlviii. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Myrobalanum Trc^glodytis 
et Thebaidi et Arabiae quae ludaeam ab 
disterminat commune est, nascens 
unguento, nt ipso nomine apj)aret, quo 
item indicatur et glandem esse. Arbor est 
heliotropio . . . simili folio, fructus magni- 
tudine abellanae nucis,” &c . — Plinyy xii. 
21(46). 

c. 640. — A prescription of Afe’tius of Amida, 
which will be i^nd transcribed under 
Z^ART. incluw myrobalan among a 
lai^e number of ingredients, chiefly of 
Onental origin; and one doubts whether 
the word may not hero be used in the later 
sense. 

0. 1843.— “Preserved Mirabolana {mira- 
wdarn eonditi) should be big and black, and 
the envelope over the nut tender to the 
tooth 4 and the bigger and* blacker and 

2q 


1560. — “Mais pource que le Ben, que les 
Grecz appellent Balanus Myrepsica, m’a 
fait souvenir des Myrabolans des Arabes, 
dont y en a cinq especes : et que d’ailleurs, 
on en vse ordinairement en Medecine, 
encores tjue les anciens Grecz n’en ayent 
fait aucune mention : il m’a sembM bon 
d’en toucher mot : car i’eusse fait grand 
tort A ces Commentaires do les priuer d*vn 


* “ Confettiamo" “ make comfits of” ; “ pre- 
serve," but the latter word is too xTigue. 

t This is surely not what we now call Cassia 
Fistulay the long cylindrical pod of a leguminous 
tree, attbrding a mi'ld laxative ? But Hanbury and 
Fluckiger (pp, 105, 475) show that some Cassia 
bark (of the cinnamon kind) was known in the 
early centuries of our era as KaaLa ovpiyytbbrfi 
and cassia ptvlaris ; whilst the drug now called 
Cassia Fistulay K, is first noticed by a medical 
writer of Constantinople towards a. d. 1800. Pego- 
lotti, at p. 866, gives a few lines of instruction for 
judging of cassia fisttUa : “ It ought to be black, 
and thick, and unbroken (saJda), and heavy, and 
the thicker it is, and the blacker the outside rind 
is, the riper and better it is ; and it retains lt« 
virtue well for 2 years." This is not veiy decisive, 
hut on the whole we should suppose Fegolotti’a 
cassia fistula to be either a spice-bark, or solid 
twigs of a Uke plant (H. A F. 476). 

t This is probably BalanxHs aegyptiacuy DeUle, 
the mk of the Arabs, which is not onlike^myrO'^ 
balan flruit and yields an oil much used medi- 
cinally. The negroes of the Niger make an 
intoxidCting spirit of it 
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fniict si requis en Medecine. 11 y a donques 
cinq especes de Myrabolans.”— 

Cwrt. on Dioscoridest old Fr. Tr. p. 394. 

1610.— 

Kastril. How know you? 

Stibtle. By inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lips, which must be tasted 
Often, to make a judgment. 

[limes her again.'] 

’Slight, she melts 

Like a Myrabolane.”—rAc Alchemist^ iv. 1. 

[c. 1665. — “Among other fruits, they 
preserve (in Bengal) large citrons , . . small 
Mirobolans, which are excellent. . . — 

Bernier^ ed. Qonstdble^ 438.] 

1672. — “Speaking of the Olans Unguen- 
tariay otherwise call’d Balanus Mirepska or 
Ben Arabumi a very rare Tree, yielding a 
most fragrant and highly esteem’d Oyl ; he 
is very particular in describing the extra- 
ordinary carl ho used in cultivating such as 
were sent to him in Holland.” — Notice of a 
Work by Abraham Munting^ in 

Pkilosoph. Trans, ix. 249i 

b^SOBE, n.p. Tam. Maisfir, Can. 
Maimru. The city which was the 
capital of the Hindu kingdom, taking 
its name, and which last was founded 
in 1610 by a local chief on the decay 
of the Vijayanagar (see BISNAGAR, 
NARSINGA) dynasty. C. P. Brown 

f ives the etym. as Maisi~ur, Maui 
eing the name of a local goddess like 
Pomona or Flora ; ?Zr, ‘ town, village.’ 
It is however usually said to be a 
corruption of Mahish-dsura^ the buffalo 
demon slain by the goddess Durga or 
Kali. [Rice {Mysore, i. 1) gives Can. 
Maim, from Skt. Mahisha, and uru, 
‘ town.’] 

[1696. — “Nabob Zulphecar Cawn is gone 
into th6 Mizore country after the Mahratta 
army. . . .” — Letter in Wilks, Jlist. Sketcfies, 
Madras reprint, i. 60.] • 

MYSORE THORN. The OaesaU 

pinia sepiaria, Roxb. It is armed with 
short, sharp, recurved prickles ; and 
is much used as a fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his strong- 
holds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
called “Hyder’s Thorn,” Haidar M 
jhdr. 

[1857.—“ What may be termed the under- 
wood consisted of milk bushes, prickly 
pears, mysore thorn, intermingled in wild 
confusion. . , .” — Lddy FedkUma, Vhow-chono, 
2nd ed, i. 300.] 


N 

NABOB, s. Port. Nabdbo, and 
Fr. Nabob, from Hind. Nawdb, which 
is the At. pi. of sing. Ndyab (see 
NAIB), ‘ a dejmty,’ and was applied in 
a singular sense * to a dele^te of the 
supreme chief, viz. to a Viceroy or 
chief Governor under the Great Mogul, 
e.g. the Naicdb of Surat, the Nawdb of 
Ondh, the Nawdh of Arcot, the Nawdb 
Nazim of Bengal. From this use it 
became a title of rank without neces- 
sarily having any office attached. It 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
like a })eerage, on Mahommedan 
gentlemen of distinction and good 
service, as Rdl and Rdjd are upon 
Hindus. 

Nabob is used in two ways : (a) 
simply as a corruption and representa- 
tive of NiWHib. We get it direct from 
the Port, nabdbo, see quotation from 
Bluteau below, (b) It began to be 
applied in the 18th century, when the 
transactions of Clive made the epithet 
familiar in England, to Anglo-Indians 
who returned with fortunes from the 
East ; and Foote’s ])lay of ‘ The Na- 
bob’ {Nabob) (1768) aided in giving 
general currency to the word in this 
sense. 

a.— 

1604. — “ . . . delanto del Nauabo quo 
es justicia mayor.*’— Ouerrero, Helcxion, 70. 

1615. — “There was as Nababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Mahommedan [Moura 
Pardo) called Mocarre Bethiao, who had 
come to Goa in the time of the Viceroy 
Ruy Lourenyo de Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portuguese . . . came to confess 
that it could not but be that truth was with 
their Law. . . .” — Bocarro, p. 354. 

1616. — “Catechumeni ergo parentea viros 
aliquot inducunt honestos et assessores 
Nauabi, id ost, judicis supremi, cui con- 
siliarii erant, uti et Proregi, ut libellum 
famosum ad versus Piniferum spargerent.” — 
Jarrk, Thesaurus, hi. 378. 

1652. — “The Nahabf was sitting, ac- 


* Dozy says (2nd ed. 828) that the plural form 
has been adopted by mistake. Wilson says * hono- 
rihcally.’ Possibly in this and other like cases It 
came fimm popular misunderstanding of the Arabic- 
plurals. ^ we have omra, t.e. imard, pi damlr 
used singularly and forming a plural wnrSydn. 
(See also OMLAH and MBHAUL.) 

t The word is so misprinted throughout this- 
part of the Bnglish version. 
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cording to the custom of the Country, bare- 
foot, like one of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between his 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of his 
left hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and order’d what 
answers should be given to every one.” — 
Tavernier^ E. T. ii. 99 ; [ed. Ball, i. 291], 

1663. — . . il prend la quality de 

Nabab aui vault autant k dire que mon- 
seigneur.'* — De la Boullaye-lMhuiz (ed. 
16^*), 142. 

1666. — “ The ill-dealing of the Nahab 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play'd me by three Canary-birds at the 
Great Mogul’s (Jourt. The story whereof 
was thus in short . . .” — Tavern if'r, E.T. 
ii. 67 ; [ed. Ball, i. 134]. 

1673. — “Gaining by these steps a nearer 
intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business out every day.” — Fryer, 183. 

1675. — “ But when we were purposing 
next day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish Oaiiq) from the Nabab, the 
held-marshal of the Great Mogul. . . — 

Ileiden VervaarUjke Schip-Brenk, 62. 

1682.—“. . . Ray Nundolall ye Nababs 
Duan, who gave me a most courteous recep- 
tion, rising up and tfvking of me by ye 
hands, and ye like at my departure, which 
I am informed is a greater favo\ir than he 
has ever shown to any Franke. , . .” — 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 27 ; [Hak. Soc*. i.^ 421. 
Heclgcs writes Nahoh, Namh, Navab, Sarob. 

1716. — “Nab&bo. Termo do Mogol. He 
o Titolo do Ministro quo he Gabeca.” — 
Bluteav, s.v. 

1727. — “A few years ago, the Nabob or 
Vice - Roy of Chonnoiidef, w'ho resides at 
Chickakal, and who superintends that Coun- 
try for the Mogul, for some Disgust he had 
received from the Inhabitants of Diu 
Islands, would have made a Present of 
them to the Colony of Fort St. George.” — 
A. Hamilton, i. 374 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1742. — “ We have had a groat man called 
the Nabob (who is the next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit the Governor. 
. . . His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, came the night before him. All the 
guns fired round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as upon his ; he and she are Moors, 
whose women are never seen by any man 
U|)on earth except their husbands.” — Letter 
from Madras in Mrs. Delany's Life, ii. 169. 

1743. — “Every governor of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had assumed 
the title of Nabpb . . . one day after having 
received the homage of several of these 
little lords, Nizam ul muluck said that he 
had that day seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in tne Carnatic.”— Orwir, Reprint, 
Bk. i. 61. 

1752. — “ Agreed . . . that a present 
should be made the Kobab that might 
prove satisfactory. In tong, 33. 


1773.- 

“ And though my years have passed in this 
hard duty, * 

No Benefit acquired — no Nabob’s booty.” 
Epilogue at Fort Marlborough, by IF. 
Marsden, in Mem. 9. 


1787.- 

“ Of armaments by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield.” 

Ritsun, in Life and Letters, i. 124. 


1807. — “Some say that ho is a Tailor 
who brought out a long bill against some 
of Lord Wellesley’s staff, and was in conse- 
quence provided for ; other.s say ho was an 
adventurer, and sold knicknacks to the 
Nabob of Oude.” — l^ir T, Mmiro, in Life, 
i. 371. 

1809. — “ I wa.s surprised that I had heard 
nothing from the Nawaub of the Carnatic.” 
— lA. Valeniia, i. 381. 

c. 18f)8.~ 

“ Le vieux Nabab ct la Begum d'Arkate.’’ 

Leconte de Lisle, ed. 1872. p. 156. 

b.- 


[1764. — “Mogul Pitt and Nabob Bute.’* 
— Horace Walpole, Letters, ed. 1867, iv. 222 
{Stanf. Diet.).] 

1773. — “ 1 regretted the decay of respect 
for men of family, and that a Nabob would 
not carry an election from them. 

“Johnson: Why, sir, the Nabob will 
carry it by means of his w'ealth, in a country 
where money is highly valued, a.-, it must 
be where nothing can be had v\itho\it 
money ; but if it comes to pcr.Mmal pre- 
ference, the man of family will always 
carry it.” — Bosnrll, .loornal if a Tour to the 
Hebrides, under Aug. 27). 

1777.— “ In such a revolution . . . it was 
impossible but that a number of indiWduals 
should have acquired lai’ge property. They 
did acquire it; and with it they seem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the appellation of nabobs 
as a term of reproach. — Price's Tracis, i. 13. 

1780. — “The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fittest Soil for the Growth of 
Lust, Injustice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon. thg Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. By Henry Fred. 
Thomp.son. Printed for the Author.” (A 
base l^k). 

1783. — “The office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consequence. 
But he that goes out an insignificant bmq 
in a few years returns a great Nabob. Mr. 
Hastings says he has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material, who expect 
to be speedily manufactured into the mer- 
chantlike ^ality I mention.” — Bvrke, 
Speech on Fox's EJ. Bill, in Works and 
OoiT., ed. 1852, iii. 606. 

1787.— “The speakers for him (Hastings) 
were Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer ; Mr. 
Yansittart, a nabob ; Alderman Le - 
surier, a smuggler from Jersey; . . . and 
Dempster, who is one of the good-natured 
candid men who connect themselves with 
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every bad man they can 
in J/ifef &c., i. 126. - 

1848. ~ “‘Isn’t he very rich?’ said 
Rebecca. 

“‘They say all Indian Nabobs are enor- 
mously rich .*" — Vanity Fair^ ed. 1867, i. 17. 

1872.-—“ Ce train de vie facile . . . suffit 
h me faire d^cemer . . . le surnom do 
Nabob par les bourgeois et les visiteurs de 
la petite ville.” — Rev, des IJevx Moixdes^ 
xoviii. 9^. 

1874.— “At that time (c. 1830) the Royal 
Society was very differently composed from 
what it is now. Any wealthy or well-known 
’ person, any M.P. . . . or East Indian 
Nabob, who wished to have E.R.S. added | 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance.” 
— Geiicie^ Life of ManhUon^ i. 197. 

1878. — . . A Tunis interrompit lo 
due. . . . Alors pourquoi ce nom de Nabab ? 
— Bah ! les Parisiens n’y regardont pas de 
si prfes. Pour eux tout riche et ranger est 
un Nabab, n’importe d’oh il vienne.” — 
Le Nabab, par Alph. Daudet^ ch, i. 

It is purism quite erroneously ap- 
plied wnen we find Nabob in this 
sense miswritten Nawah ; thus : 

1878. — “These were days when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was less known than it had been in the 
previous generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs* bought 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawabs.” — 
Smith* s Life of Dr John Wilson^ 80. 

But there is no (Question of purism 
in the following delicious passage : 

1878. — “If . . . the spirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had been informed 
that our aid of their friends the Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
paper, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bozouks, with a request to the General- 
issimo to place them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was given in the host of 
king IVivid, the harp in Peterborough 
Court would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in beh^^f of the Sultan 
of Turkey .” — Truths April 11, p. 470. In 
this passage in which the wit is equalled 
only by the scriptural knowledge, observe 
that iVa5o6= Naboth, and Uriah. 

NACODA,NACpDER, &c., s. Pers. 
nCi-lthuda {navis deminus) ‘ a skipper * ; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as 
his own supercargo.) It is hard to 
understand why Reinaud {Relation, 
il 42) calls this a “Malay word . . . 

* Qu. boroughs* The writer does in.iustice to 
his country when he sx>eaks of bwrghs being bought 
and sold. The representation of Scotch burghs 
wfore 1882 was had, but it never was purchasable. 
There are no bfwrghs in England. 


derived from the Persian,” especially 
considering that he is dealing with a 
book of the 9th and 10th centuries. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is 
sometimes, after the manner of Hobson- 
Johson, corrupted by the Malays into 
Anak kuda, ‘ son of a horse.’] 

c. 916 . — “Bientdt Ton ne garda pas ro6me 
de managements pour les patrons de navires 
{nawakhuda, pi. of nakhudft) Arabes, et 
les maltres de batinients marchands furent 
on butte a des preten.sions iiijustes.” — 
Refatiotiy &c., i. 68. 

c. 1348. — “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukarl, this 
princess invited the n&khodha, or owner of 
the ship {mh ih-al-madah), the kardnl (see 
CRANNY) <>r clerk, the merchants, the 
chief people, the tandail (see TINDAL) or 
commander of the crow', the sipiumlar (see 
SIPAHSELAR) or commander of the Hght- 
ing men.” — Ihn Batata^ iv. 2r)0. 

1.502. — “ But having been seen by qyr 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Motors being laden could no longer escape. 
So they brought them to the Captain 
General, and all struck sail, and from six 
of the Zamhucos (see SAMBOOK) the 
nacodas came to the Captain General.” 

— CorreUf i. 802. 

1540. — “Whereupon he desired us that 
the three necodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them called in that country 
. . .” — Rinto, (orig. cap. xxxv.) in Cogan^ 
p. 42. 

[c. 1.5.90. — “In large ships there are 
twelve classes. • 1. The Nakhuda, or owner 
of the ship. This word is evidently a short 
form of Nili'fJiudd. Ho Axes the course of 
the ship.” — ed. BioclumnUy i. 280.] 

1610. — “The sixth Nohuda Melech 
Ambor, Captairie of a great ship of Dahulf 
(see DABUL), came ashore with a great 
many of Merchants with him, he W’ith the 
rest were carried about the Towne in 
pompe.” — Sir II. Middleton, in Purchus, 
i. 260. 

[1616. — “ Nobody Chinhonne’s voyage for 
Syam was given over." —Fostet', Letters, iv. 
187.J 

1623. — “The China Nocheda hath too 
long deluded you through your owne sim- 
plicitie to give creditt unto him .” — (Jouruil 
at Batavia, to Rich, Cocks, in his Diary, ii. 
341. 

1625. — Purchas has the word in many 
forms ; Nokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, Ac. 

1638. — “Their nockado or India Pilot 
was atab’d in the Groyne twice.” — In 
Ilakl. iv. 48. 

1649. — “ In addition to this a receipt must 
be exacted from the Naohodas.” — Secret 
Instructions in Baldaem (Germ.), p. 6. 

1758.— “Our Chocarda * (?) assured us they 


[* Tito late Mr. B. J. W. Gibb pointed out 
that Chocarda is Turkish ChokadS/Tf a name sdven 
to a great man’s lackey or footman. “High 
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were rogues; but our Knockatv or mlot 
bold us he knew them.”— &8 . This 
srord looks like confusion^ in the manner of 
the poet of the ‘*Snark,” hetvi^een ndkfatcla 
md (Hind.) arkdtly *‘a pilot,” [so called 
because many came from Arcpt.] 

[1822. - “ITie Knockada was very at- 
bentive to Thoughtless and his family. ...” 
— Wallacey Fifteen Years in India^ 241, 

[1831. — “The Roban (Ar. rvhhdn^ ‘the 
master of a ship’) and Nockader being 
afraid to keep at sea all night . . .” — Life 
and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, written 
by himself, ii. 303.] 

1880. — “That a pamphlet should be 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern- 
ment of India , . . copies being supplied 
to Nakhudas and tinnals of native craft 
at small cost.”— of Govt, of India as 
to Lights for Shipping, 28 .Jan. 

NAOA, ii.p. The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive character in 
the etistern i>art of the hill country 
which divides Assam Proper (or the 
valley of the Bralunajiutra) from 
Kachar and the basin oi the Surma. 
Apart of these hills was formed into 
a British district, now under Assiun, 
in 1867, hut a great body of the Naga 
clans is still independent. The ety- 
mology of the name is disputed ; some 
identifying it with the Adf/a or Snake 
Aborigines, who are so ])rominent in 
the legends and sculptures of tlie 
Buddhists. But it is, pe.rha))s, more 
probable that the word is used in the 
sense of ‘naked* (Skt. nagnciy Hind. 
•iiamjil, Beng. tiengUi, &c.), which, 
curiously enough, is that which 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
which the spelling of Shihribuddin 
also indicates. [The word is also used 
for a class of ascetics of the Dadupan- 
tlu sect, whose head-quarters are at 
Jaypiir.] 

c. A.I>. 50. — “ Kai Maidubpov, 

. . . N ayya X 67 ai d ffrjfiaLvei yv/xudu 
KbafMosd^^Ptol, VII. ii. 18. 

c. 1662. — “The RiCjnh had first intended 
to fly to the Ndgi Hills, but from fear of 

functionaries have mai'.y Chokaddrs attached to 
their establishments. In this case, probably the 
«Pa8ha of the province through which Ives was 
travelling, or i>erl'iaps some flmctioiiary at Coii- 
Ntantinople, appointed one of his Chokaddrs to 
look after the traveller. The word literally means 
‘ cloth-keeper,' and it is probable that the name 
was originally given to a servant who had charge 
of bis master’s wardrobe. But it lias long been 
applied to a lackey avho walks beside hjs master’s 
horse when his master is out riding.”] 


out army the * would not afford him 

an asylum. * The N^ig^ live in the southern 
mountains of As^m, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous. 
In number they equal the helpers of Yagog 
and Magog, and re.semble, in hardiness and 
physical strength the 'Adis (an ancient 
Arabian tribe). They go about naked like 
beasts. . . . Some of their chiefs came to 
see the Naw^ib. They wore dark hip-clothes 
{lung), ornamented with cowries, and round 
about their heads they wore a belt of boar’s 
tusks, allowing their black hair to bang 
down their neck.’” — iSnhihdlmddin Tdlish, 
tr. by Prof. Blochmann, inJ. As. Soc. Beng., 
xli. I’t. i. p. 84. [See Plate xvi. of iJaltonds 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal; Journ, 
Anthrop. Jnst. xxvi. 161 se(pj.'] 

1883. — A correspondent of the “Indian 
Agriculturi.st ” (Calcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which he calls “No^a, 
from Nok, not Naga, . . .’’an assertion 
which one is not bound to accept. “One 
on the Spot ” is not bound to know the ety- 
mology of a name several thou.sand years old. 

[Of the ascetic class : 

[1879. — “The Nagds of Jaipur are a sect 
of militant devotees belonging to the Dddd 
Panthi sect, who are enrolled in regiments 
to serve the State ; they are vowed to celibacy 
and to arms, and constitute a sort of military 
order in the sect.” — Jtajputana Gazetteer, 
ii. 147.] 

NAGAEEE, s. Hind, from Skt, 
ndgarj. The proyjer Sanskrit character, 
meaning literally ‘ of the city ’ ; and 
often called deva-ndgari, ‘the divine 
city character.* 

[1623. — “ An antique character '. , . us’d 
by the Brachrnans, who in distinction from 
gother vulgar Characters . . . call it Nagheri.’* 
— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 75. 

[1781. — “The Shanskrit alphaV>et ... is 
now called Diewn&gar, or the Language nf 
Angels. . . .” — Ilalhed, Code, Intro, xxiii.] 

[c. 1805. — “As you sometimes **806 Mr. 
Wilkins, who was the inventor of printing 
with Bengal aifll Nagree types. . . — 

Letter of Colehrooke, in Life, 227.] 

NAIB, s. Hind, from Ar. ndyoh, 
a deputy ; (see also under NABOB). 

[c. 1610. — In the Maldives, “ Of these are 
constituted thirteen provinces, over each of 
which is a chief called a Nay be.” — Pyrard 
de Laral, Hak. Soc. i. 198.] 

Xgg2. — “Before the expiration of this time 
we were overtaken by ye Caddie* s Neip, ye 
MeerluiVs (see MEAEBAR) deputy, and ye 
Dutch Director’s Vahill (see VAXEEL) (by 
the way it is observable ye Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do us all the premdice that 
lyes in their power).”— Diary, Oct. 
11 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 35]. 


* The word Naga is spelt with a nasal n, 
••Ndhffd" (p. 76). 
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1765. — . . this person was appointed 
Niab, or deputy governor of Orissa.” — 
Holwt'U, Hist. Events^ i. 68. 

[1856.— “The Naib gave me letters to 
the chiefs of several encampments, charging 
them to provide me with horses.” — Fsrrier^ \ 
Caravan JoumfiySf 237.] j 

NAIK, NAIQUE, &c. s. Hind, j 
vdyalc. A term which occurs in nearly 
all tlie vernacular languages ; from 
8kt. ndyaka, *a leader, diiei, general.* 
The word is used in several applica- 
tions among older writers (Portuguese) 
referring to the south and west of 
India, as meaning a native captain or 
headman of some sort (a). It is also 
a title of honour among Hindus in the 
Deccan (b). It is again the name of a 
Telugu caste, whence the general name 
of the Kings of Vijayanagara (a.d. 
1325-1674), and of the Lords of 
Maduhi (1559-1741) and other jdaces 
(c). Put its common Anglo-Indian 
a^lication is to the non-coriimissioiicd ; 
omcei* of Sepoys who corresponds to 
a corjioral, and wears the doulde 
chevron of that rank (d). 

<a)- 

-c. 1538. — “Mandou tambem hCi Nayque 
com vinti Abescins, que nos veio guardaudo 
dos ladroes.” — Pinto, ch. iv. 

1548 — “With these four captains there 
are 12 naiques, who receive as follows — to 
wit, for 7 naiques who have 37 pardaos 
and 1 tonga a year . . . 11,160 rein. For 
Cidi naique, who has 30 pardaos, 4 tongas 
, . , and Madguar naique the same . . . 
and Salgy naique 24 pardaos a year, and 
two nafares [Ar. imfar, ‘ servant ’] who have 
8 vintens a month, equal to 12 pardaos 4 
tangas a year.” — S. Botelho, Tombo, 215. 

1653. - “To guard against these he estab- 
lished sdme people of the same island of 
the Canarese (lentoos with their Naiques, 
who are the ca})tain8 of the* footmen and of 
the horsemen.” — Barros, Dec. II. Liv. v. 
cap. 4. 

c. 1.565. — “ Occorse Tanno 1565, se mi 
ricordo bene, che il Naic ciofe il Signore 
della Citto li mandi a domandami certi 
caualli Arabi.” — O. Fedenci, in Ramutio, 
iii. 391. 

0 . 1610. — “ le priay done ce capitaine . . . 
qu’il me fit bailler vne almadie ou basteau 
auec des mariniers et vn Naique pour 
truchement.” — Moequet, 289. 

1^. “Il £appelle Naique, qui signifie 
Capitaine, doutant que e’est vn Capitaine 
Roy flu Narzingue.” — Barretto, Rel, du 
Prov. df Malabar, 255. 

(b)- 

1698.— “The Kings of Decam also have 
a custome when they will honour a man or 


recompense [recompence] their service done, 
and rayse him to dignitie and honour. 
They give him the title of Naygue, which 
signifieth a Capitaine.” — Awwc/wtea, 51; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 173]. 

1673. — “The Prime Nobility have the 
title of Naiks orNaigs.”— i^ryer, 162. 

c. 1704. — “Hydur S^hib, the son of 
Muhammad Ilias, at the invitation of the 
Ministers of the Polygar of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded to.that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service ... he also re- 
ceived from them the honourable title of 
Naik, a term which in the Hindu dialect 
signifies an officer or commander of foot 
soldiers.”— .ff. of Hydur Naik, p. 7. This 
w'as the uncle of the famous Haidar Naik or 
Hyder Ali Khan. 

(C)- 

1604.—“ Madur^ ; corte del Naygue Sefior 
destos terras.” — Ciiurrero, Relacion, 101. 

1616. “. . . and that orders should be 

given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
patoin that no one was to trade at Tevona- 
patam, Porto Novo, or other port belonging 
to the Naique of Ginja or the King of 
Massulaj>atam . ” — Bocarro, 619. 

1646.- “ Lo Naique do Madur€, qui 
api^irtient la coste do la pescherie, a la 
pesche (Pvn jour par semaine pour son 
tribut.” — Barretto, 248. 

c. 1665.— “Ilya plusieurs Naiques an Slid 
de Saint-Thorn^, qui sont Souverains; Le 
Naique de Madure en est un,” — Tlicvenot, 
V. 317. 

1672. — “ The greatest Ixirds and Naiks of 
this kingdom (C’arnataca) wffio are subject to 
the Crown of Velour . . . namely Vitipa 
naik of Madura, the King’s Ouspidoro- (see 
CUSP ADORE) bearer . . . and Clristepa 
naik of Chengier, the King’s Betel-holder 
. . . the naik of Tanjower the King’s Shield- 
bearer.” — Baldafns (Germ.), p. 153. 

1809. — “ All 1 could learn was that it was 
built by a Naig of the place.”— Arf, ValerUia, 
i. 398. 

(d)- 

[c. 1610. — “ These men are hired, whether 
Indians or Christians, and arc called Naicles.” 
— Pyrard de Laoal, Hak. Soc. ii. 42.] 

1787. — “A Troop of Native Cavalry on the 
present Establishment consists of 1 European 
i subaltern, 1 Euremean sergeant, 1 Subidar, 
3 Jemidars, 4 Havildars, 4 Naigues. 1 
Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates.** — 
Regm. for H. Co.^s Troops on the OtiOBt of 
Coromaivdel, Ac., 6. 

1834.—“. . . they went gallantly on till 
every one was shot down except the one 
naik, who continued hacking at the gate 
with his axe ... at last a shot from above 
. . . passed through his body. He fell, but 
in dying hurled his axe against the enemy.** 
— Afrs. Mackenzie, Storm qnd Sunshine of a 
Soldier*i Ltfe, i. 87-38. 
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We add as a special sense that 
in West India Naik is ^plied to the 
head-man of a hamlet (Kiln) or camp 
(Tdnda) of Brinjaxries (q.v.). [Bhangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
jara leaders, are said to have had 
180,000 bullocks in their camp. See 
Berar Gazetteer^ 196.] 

NAIB, s. Malayal. •ndyar; from 
the same Ski. origin as Naik. Name 
•of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
Greek vdovpa as a tract stood for the 
•country of the Nairs. For their 
customs, see Logan^ Malabar, i. 131.] 

1510, — “The first class of Pagans in Cali- 
cut are called Brahmins. The second are 
Naeri, who are the same as the gentlefolks 
Jimongst us ; and these are obliged to bear 
sword and shield or Iwws and lances.” — 
Vart/i*>ma, pp. 141 -M2. 

1516. — “These kings do not marry . . . 
•only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lineage and family, which is called na3rre. ” 
— Biuhom, 165. 

1553.— “ And as . . the (lentiles of the 
place are very .superstitious in dealing with 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Brammancs and Naires.” — 
Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. caj). 7. 

1563.--“. . , The Naires who are the 
Knights.”— (?urcm. 

1582.- “The Men <if Warre which the 
King of ( 'alicut and the other King.s have, 
are Na3nre8, which be all (Tontlcmen.”— CVt-s*- 
tafieila {hy N. L.), f. 3.5/». 

1644. — “ Wc have much (fliristian peojde 
throughout his territory, not only the 
Christians of St. 'Phomas, who are the be.st 
.soldiers that he (the King of Cdchin) has, 
but also many other va.ssals who are converts 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, through the 
preaching of the (lospel, but none of those 
are Nasrres, w'ho are his fighting men, 
and his nobles or gentlemen.” — Bocarro, 
MS., f. 315. 

1755.— “The king has disciplined a body 
'Of 10,000 Naires; the people of this de- 
nomination are by birth the Military tribe 
‘Of the Malabar coast.” — Onne, i. 400. 

1781.— “The soldiers preceded the Nairs 
-or nobles of Malabar.” — QihUun, ch. xlvii. 

It may be added that Kayar was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
-an elephant ; and the fact that Ndyar and 
NdyaJca are of the same origin may be con- 
sidered with the etymology which we have 
given of Comae (see Garcia, Shv). 

NALKEE, s. Hind, ndlkl. A kind 
•of litter formerly used by natives of 
rank ; the word and thing are now 
obsolete. [It is still the name of the 
bride’s litter in Behar (Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life, 45).] The name was 


perhaps a factitious imitation of 
palki? [Platts suggests Skt. nalika, 

‘ a tube.’] 

1789. — “A naleky is a paleky, either 
opened or covered, but it bears upon two 
bamlKX)s, like a sedan in Europe, with thi.s 
difference only, that the poles are carried by 
four or eight men, and upon the .shoulders. ” 
— Note by Tr. of Seir Muta^lierin, iii. 269. 

[1844. — “This litter is called a ‘nalki.* 
It is one of the three great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi conferred upon 
independent i)rinces of the first class, and 
could never be used by any person upon 
whom, or ujwn whose ance.stors, they had 
not been so conferred. These were the 
nalki, the order of the Fi.sh, and the fan 
of peacock’s feathers.”— Rambles, 
cd. V. A, Smith, i. 165.] 

NAMBEADARIM, s. Malayal. 
vambiyadiri, nambiyatiiri, a general, a 
prince. [See Logan, Malabar, i. 121.] 

1503. — “Afterwards we were presented to 
the King called Nambiadora ; who received 
us with no small gladness and kindness.”— 
Gior. dll Kmpoli, in Jtamusio, i. f. 146. 

1552. — “ This advice of the Nambeadarim 
was disfipproved by the kings and lords.”--- 
(Uistohhfda ; see also Transl. by N. L., 1582, 
f. 147. 

1.557.— “The Nambeadarim w'ho is the 
princi])al governor.” — D'Alhofpm'iive, Hak. 
Soc. i. 9. The word is, by the translator, 
erroneously identified with Kamhiidiri (see 
NAMBOOREE), a Malabar Brahman. 

1634.— 

“ Entra cm (.’ochiin no thaiamo secrcto 

Aondc Nambeodera dorrae (piieti>.” 

Maloi'n Comiuist, i. .50. 

NAMBOOREE, Malayfil. nawhv- 

diri, lAm. namhuri; \ljogan (Malabar, 
ii. Gloss, ccxi.) gives namhvtiri, naw- 
buri, from Drav. 7iambuka, ‘ to trust,’ 
Hri, Skt. .st7, ‘ l)lessed.’ The Madras 
Gloss, has Mai. mmbu, ‘the Veda,’ 
othu, ‘ to teach,’ firi, ‘ holy.’] A Brali- 
man of Malabar. (See Logan, i. 118 
seqq.]. 

1644.— “No more than any of his Nam- 
biires (among Chrivstian converts) who are 
his padres, for you would hardly see any one 
of them Income converted and baptized 
because of the punishment that the king 
has attached to that.” — Bocarro, MS., f. 313, 

1727.—“ The Nambouries are the first in 
both Capacities of Church and State, and 
some of them are bein^ sovereign 

Princes in both .” — A . Hamilton, 312 : [ed. 
1744]. 

[1800.— “The Namburia eat no kind of 
ammalfood, and drink no spirituous liquors.'* 
— Buchanan, A/ysore, ii. 426.] 
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s. A cottoii stuff of a 
brownish yellow tinge, which was 
originally imported from China, and 
derived its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of tliat colour, the 
Gossypium reliyiomm of Eoxb., a 
variety of G. herbaceum. It was, how- 
ever, imitated with dyed cotton in 
England, and before long exports of 
this imitation were made to China. 
Nankeen appears to be known in the 
Central Asia markets under the modi- 
fied name of Nanka (see below). 

1793- 4. — “ The land in this neighbourlKMxl 
produces the cloth usually called Nankeens 
in Europe ... in that growing- in the 
province of Kiangnan, of which the city of 
Nan-kin is the capital, the down is of the 
same yellow tinge which it ]X)ssesses when 
spun and w'oven into cloth.” — t^faiuitoa's 
Narr, of Ld. Macartney's Eiuhassy^ ii. 425. 

1794- 5. — “The colour of Nam-Eing is 
thus natural, and not suV)ject to fade. : . . 
The opinion (that it was dyed) that I combat 
was the cause of an order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to dye the pieces of 
Nam- King of a deeper colour, because of 
lato they had grown paler.” — Van, Jiraam's ' 
Etnbassy, E.T. ii. 141. 

1797 . — ‘ ‘ Ch ina Jn vestinen t /ter ( fton Castle. 

. . . Company’s broad and narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen. ’’—In i^ton^Kmr, ii. 605. 

c. 1809. — “(>)tton in this (iistrict {Cur- 
aniya or Purntea) is but a trifling article. 
There are several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The Kiikti is the most remarkable, iis wool 
having the colour of nankeen cloth, and 
it seems in fact to be the same material j 
which the Chinese use in that manufacture.” 
— F, Bucluuutn^ in Eastern Indm^ iii. 214. 
[See JVattj Econ, Dkt. iv. 16, 29.J 

1838. — “Nanka is imported in the greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Russia, and is 
used for making the outer garments for the 
people, wto have a great liking to it. It 
is similar to ziankeen cloth that comes to 
India from China, and is of f# strong durable 
texture .” — Report by Baines^ in Punjab 
Trade Rejjort, App, p. ix. See also p. clxvii. 

1848. — “ * Don’t be trying to deprecate 
the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,’ Mr. Hammer- 
down said ; * let the company examine it as 
a work of art — the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gentle- 
man in a nankeen-jacket, his gun in hand, 
is going to the chase ; in the distance a 
luDiyhann tree (see BANYAN-TREE) and a 
Vanity Fair j i, 178. 

NANKING, n.p. The great Cliiiiese 
eity on the lower course of the Yangtse- 
kiang, wliicb was adopted as capital of 
for a brief space (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion of the Mongol family of 
Cliiiigniz. The city, previously known 
as Kiii-ling-fu, then got the style of 
Nan-king^ or ‘South Court.* Peking 
(‘ North Court *) was however re-occu- 
pied as imperial residence by the 
Emperor Ching-su in 1410, and lias 
remained such ever since. Nanking 
is mentioned as a great city callea 
Ghilenfu (Kin-ling), whose Avails had 
a circuit of 40 miles, l)y Friar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And the province beiirs the 
sjime name (Chelini) in the old notices- 
of China translated liy R. Willes^ 
in Hakluyt (ii. 546). 

it appears to be tlie city mentioned 
by Ckmti (e. 1430), as founded by the 
em}>eror : “ Hine })ro|>e XV. dierum 
itinere {i.e. from (^aiiibalec or Peking)^ 
alia ci vitas Nemptai nomine, ab ini- 
peratore oondita, cujus ambitus patet 
tviginta milliavilius, eaqiie est popo- 
losissima omnium.” This is evidently 
tlie SJiine name that is coupled with 
Cambalec, in Petis de la Croix*s 
translation of the Life, of Timour (iii. 
218) under tlie form Nemnai. The 
form Laokin, &e., is eonunon in old 
Portuguese narratives, probably, like 
Liampo Opv.), a Fuhkien form. 

c. 3520. — “ After thut follows Great China,, 
the king of which is the greate.st sovereign 
in the world. . . . The }>ort of this kingdom 
is called Guantan, and among the many 
cities of this ompiro two are the most 
important, liamoly Nankin and Comlaka 
(read Comhafai), where the king u.sually 
resides.” Maye/fan (Hak. Soc.), 

p, 156. 

c. 1510. — “Thereuntf) we answered that 
we were strangers, natives of the Kingdom 
of Slanif and that coming from the port of 
LUunpoo to go tf> the fishing of Nanquin, 
j we were ca.st away at sea . . . that we 
I purjx)sed to go to the city of Nanquin there 
to imbarque ourselves as rowers in the first 
j Lantean (see LANTEAS) that should put to* 
sea, for to pa.s.s unto Cantan. . . .” — PintOy 
E.T. p. 99 (orig. cap. xxxi.). 

1553. — “ Further, according to the Cosmo- 
graphies of Clhina . . . the maritime pro- 
vinces of this kingdom, which run therefrom 
in a N. W. direction almost, are these three : 
Nanquij, Xanton {Shanfiuig)^ and Quincij 
{Khiqsze or capital, i.e. Pccheli). — BarroSy I. 
ix: 1. 

1556.—“ Ogni anno va di Persia alia China 
vna grossa Carauana, che cam ina sei mesi 
prima ch’arriui alia Citt^i de Lanohin, 
nella quale risiede il Be con la sua Corte,” — 
Qes, F'ederldy in Ramusioy iii. 391i\ 

[1616. — “678j Catties China , of raw Lan** 
kine silk .” — Fostery LetterSy iii. 137.] 
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NAECONDAM) n.p. The name of 
a strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
which rises, covered with forest, to a 
height of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of the dee]> sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the present writers 
has observed {Marco Pdo^ Bk. TIL ch. 
13, note) that in the name of Narhan- 
drnn one cannot but recognise Naralc^ 
‘Help; nerhaps NaraJca-kuinJam^ ‘a 
pit of hell ’ ; adding : “C^an it be that 
in old times, but still contemporary 
with Hindu navigation, this volcano 
was active, and that some Brahmin St. 
Brandon recognised in it the mouth of 
Hell, congenial to the Bakshasjis of the 
adjacent group” of the Andamans? 
We have recently r(*ceived an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. F. R. Mallet of the 
Geological Siuwey of India, who has 
lately been (ju a survey of Narcondam 
and llarren Island. Mr. Mallet states i 
that Narcondam is “without any 
crater, and has certainly been extinct 
for many thousjind years. Barren 
Island, tm the other hand, forms a 
complete amphitheatre, with high 
precipitous encircling walls, and the 
volcano has been in violent eru]>tion 
within the last century. The term 
‘pit of hell,’ therefore, while (piite 
inapplicable to Narcondam, a]>j>lies 
most a])tly to Barren I.^land.” Mr. 
Mallet suggests that there may ha\e 
been some confusion between the two 
islands, and that the name Xarrondam 
may have been really a]>plicable to 
Barren Islam 1. [See the account of 
botli islands in Ball, Jinajlc Life, 31)7 
The name Barren Island is 
quite modern. We are t(»ld in Purdy’s 
Or. Navitjaior (3r)0) that Barren 
Island was called by the Portuguese 
Ilha alta, a name which again would 
be much more a]>t for Narcondam, 
Barren Island l>eing only some 800 
feet high. Mr. Mallet mentions that 
ill one of the charts of the E.I. Pilot 
or Oriental Navigator (1781) he finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portu- 
guese” in 13® 45’ N. lat. and 110® 35' 
K. long, (from Ferro) and “ Narcondam 
or Iii4jh Island., according to the 
French,” in 12® 50' N. lat. and 110® 
55' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there may have been 
some confusion between the islands, 
and that Ilhxi alta or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam. The real positions by 
our charts are of Narcondam^ N. lat. 


13® 24', E. long. 94® 12'*. Barren Island^ 
N. lat. 12® 16', E. long. 93® 54'. 

The difference of lat. (62 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difference in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case plus and in the 
other minus; so that the discrepancies 
lUJiy be due merely to error in the 
French reckoning, lii a chart in the 
E.[. Pilot (1778) “Monday or Barren 
Island, called also High Island” and 
“ Aycunda or Narcondam,” are marked 
ap]»r()ximately in the juisitions of the 
present Barren Island ami Narcondam. 
Still, we believe that Mr. Mallet’s 
suggestion is likely to be wall founded. 
The form Ayco72da is nearer that found 
in the following : 

1.598. — “. . . as you put off from the 
llandcs of A towards the Coast . . . 
there lyeth onely in the middle way an 
Ilundo which the iiihabitante.s call Viacon- 
dam, which is a small Hand having faire 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
water.” — ]>. 328. 

j The discre])aiu*y in the position of 
the islands is noticed in D’Anville : 

1753. — “Je n’oublicrai pas Naxcondam, 
ot d’autant moins (jne ce ipie j’en trouve 
datLs les l\)rtugais ne repond point k la 
position fpie nos cartes lui donnent. Le 
rentier de (laspar Pereira de los Keys 
inditjuo I’Ue Narcodko on Narcondam k 6 
licues dea lies Cocos, 12 do la t^te de 
rAudaman ; ct lo rhumb do vent a Tigard 
de ce point il le determine, kMe (juarfa da 
nordfwfe, mega i[Ua)ta mais para nurdestes^ 
cost k dire k peu-prks 17 degr(?s do Test au 
nord. Selon les cartes Kramjoises, Nar- 
condam s’dcarte environ 2.5 lieues marine.s 
de la t6te d’Andaman ; et au lieu de prendre 
j>lus du nord, cette ile baisso vera lo sud 
d’uno fraction de degr^ phus ou riioins con- 
siderable selon diffor^ntes cartes.” — 
cilk, Edairc., l-fl-142. 

I may add that I find in a French 
maj) of 1701 (Carte Marine depute 
Suratte jnsqidan Detroit de MalacOypar 
k Phe P. P. Tachard) we have, in the 
(ap})roxiniately) true position of Nar- 
condam, Isle Haute, whilst an islet 
without name appears in the approxi- 
mate position of Barren Island. 

NABD, s. The rhizome of the 
plant Nardostachys Jatamand, D.C., a 
native of the loftier Himalaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is apmrently an 
Indian word originally, but, as we 
have it, it has come from the Skt. 
naldda tli rough Semitic media, whence 
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the change of I into r; and in this 
form it is found both in Hebrew and 
•Greek. [Prof. Skeat gives : “ F. mrd^ 
L. nardm, Greek ydpios, Pers. nard 
(whence Skt. nalada\ spikenard. Skt. 
nada^ a reed.”] The plant was first 
identified in modern times by Sir W. 
Jones. See in Canticles, i. 12, and 
iv. 13, 14. 

B. c. c. 25.— 

Cur non sub alta vol platano, vel hac 

Pinu jacentes sic temere, et rosa 
Canos odorati capillos, 

Bum licet, Assy risque nardo 

Potamua uncti ? ” 

Horace^ OdeSy II. xi. 

A.D. 29. — “Kal 5 vtos airrov iv 
"iv ry oUlq. ^Ifiwvos . 9f\0€ yvv^ exovca 

dXdpaffTpov iii/poVf vdpSov TncTTiKrjs iroXv- 
reXoOs. . . — St. Mark, xiv. 3. 

c. A.D. 70. — “As touching the Icafe of 
Nardus, it were good that we discoursed 
thereof at large, seeing that it is one of the 
principal ingredients aromaticall that goo 
to the making of most costly and precious 
-ointments, . . . The head of Nardus 
spreadeth into certain spikes and ears, 
whereby it hath a twofold use both as spike 
.and also as leafe.” — (Ph, Holland), 
xii. 12. 

C. A.D. 90. — “ Kard7erat Si Si* avTrjt 
{O^rjvrji) Kal dwb tCjv Avuj tSttiov, ij Sid 
llcjKXaLSoi Kara<l>€pop.iv7j vdpSos, i) Kaa- 
iraTvpjjv^f Kal t) llapowavKrrjvT}, Kai i) Ka(io- 
XLrri, Kal i) Sid r^s TrapaKeifiivri^ 'ZKvOlas.'* 
— PeripluSf § 48 (corrected by Fabricius). 

c. A.D. 545. — “ . . . also to Sindu, where 
you get the musk or castorin, and ancho- 
stojchyn ” (for nardostachys, i.p. spikenard). 
— Cosmasy in Catfiai/, p. clxxviii. 

1563. — “I know no other spikenard {fj(pii/ue- 
nardo) in this country, except what 1 have 
alre^y told you, that which comes from 
Chitor and Mandou, regions on the confines 
•of Deli, Bengala, and the Decan .” — Garciay 
f. 191. ‘ 

1790. — “ We may on the^wholo be assured 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the hullaii 
Sumbul of the Persians and Arabs, the 
Jatdmdnsx of the Hindus, and the spike- 
imrd of our shops, are one and the same 
plant. ” — Sir W. Jones, in As. Res. ii. 410. 

c. 1781.— 

My Jtrst shuts out thieves from your house 
or your room. 

My second expresses a Syrian perfume ; 

My whole is a man in whose converse is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 
of Nard.”- 

Charade on Bishop Barnard by 
JJr. Johnson. 

^NAEGEELA, NARGILEH, s. 

Properly the coco-nut (Skt. ndrikera^ 
-kela, or -heli; Pers. ndrgll; Greek of 


Cosnias, ^ApyiWiov ) ; thence the bubble* 
bubble, or booka in its simplest form, 
as made from a coco-nut shell ; and 
thence again, in Persia, a booka or 
water-pipe with a glass or metal vase. 

[c. 545.-—“ Argell.” See under SURA. 

[1623.— “ Narghil, like the palm in the 
leaves also, and is that which we call 
Indi€a."—P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 40. 

[1758.—“ An Argile, or smoking tube, 
and coffee, were immediately brought us 
. . — Ives, 271. 

[1813. — “ . . . the Persians smoked their 
culloons and nargills. . . .” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed, ii; 173.] 

NARROWS, THE, n.p. A name 
a])plied )\y the Hoogly pilots for at 
least two centuries t-o the part of the 
river immediately below Hoogly Point, 
now known as ‘ Hoogly Bight.’ See 
Mr. Barlow’s note on Hedqesi Diary, 
i. 64. 

1681. — “About 11 o’clock we met with yo 
Goini-hope, at an anchor in yo Narrows, 
without Hugly River,* and ordered him 
upon ye first of yo flood to weigh, and make 
all haste he ciuild to Hugly . . .” — Hedyes, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 64. 

1711.— “Krom the lower Point of the 
Narrows on the Starboard-side . , , the 
Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allowing 
only a small Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country l^eople, Adogom. . . . From the 
River of Ro^es, the Starboard Shore, with 
a great Ship, ought to be kept close aboard 
down to the Channel Trees, for in the 
Oiling lies the Grand middle Ground. ...” 
— Enyhsh Pilot, p. 57. 

NARSmUA n.p. This is the 
name most frequently ajiidied in the 
16th and 17th centuries to the king- 
dom ill Southern India, otherwise 
termed Vijayanagara or Bisuagar 
(q.v.), the latest powerful Hindu 
kingdom in the Peninsula. This 
kingdom was founded on the ruins of 
the Belala dynasty reigning at Dwara 
Samudra, about AD. 1341 [see Rice, 
Mysore, i. 344 seqq.]. The original 
dynasty of Vijayanagara became ex- 
tinct about 1487, and was replaced by 
Narasiiiha, a prince of Telugu origin, 
who reigned till 1508. He was there- 
fore reigning at the time of the first 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


* The “Hugly” River ww then considered (in 
ascending) to begin at Hooghly Point, and the 
confluence of the Rupnarain R. often called the 
Gvnga (see under GODAVERY> 
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name of Narsinga, which they learned j 
to apply to the kingdom from his 
name, continued to be applied to it* for 
nearly two centuries. 

1505. — “Hasse notizia delli niaggiori Re 
che hanno nell’ India, che ^ el Re de 
Narsin, indiano zentil ; confina in Estre> 
madum con el regno de Comj (qu. regno 
Deconij ?), el qual Re si Moro. El qnal Re 
<ie Narsin tien grande regno ; sara (hark ?) 
ad ogni sno comando 10 mila elefanti, 3() 
mila cavalli, e infinite numero di genti.” — 
Lionardo Ca* Mcmer^ 35. 

irdO. — “The Governor . . . learning of 
the embassy which the King of Bisnega 
was sending to Cananoro to the Viceroy, to 
offer firm friendship, he was most desirous to 
iimke alliance and secure j)caco . . . prin- 
cipally because the kingdom of Narsinga 
extends in the interior from al)ove Calecut 
iind from the Balagate as far as Oambaya, 
and thus if we had any wars in those 
countries by sea, we might by land have 
the most valuable aid from the King of 
Bisnega. ”~C(;rr.?a, ii. 30. 

1513. — “Aderant tunc ai)ud nostril prae- 
fectft a Narsingae regc legati." — Emanuel. 
Meg. HpUt. f. 3('. 

1516. — “45 leagues from those mountains 
inland, there is a very largo city which is 
called Bijanagiier, very iK)]tulous. . . . The 
King of Narsinga ahvays resides there.” — 
Barbom, 85. 

c. 1538.--“ And she (the Queen of Onor) 
«woro to him by the golden .sandals of lier 
I)agod that she would rejoice as much should 
God give him the victory over them (the 
Turks) as if the King of Narsinga, whose 
slave she was, sluaild place her at table 
with his wife.” — F. Mei^lrz PiKfo, ch. ix. ; 
see also Vogan^ ]>. 11. 

1553. — “And they had learned besides 
from a Friar whf) had come from Narsinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Narsinga, who was as it were an Emperor 
of the Gentiles of India in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors U) send him 
. . ."—Barros^ I. viii. 9. 

1572.- 

O Reyno Narsinga joderoso 

Mais do ouro o do jKjdras, (jue de forte 
gente.” <\imoes^ vii. 21. 

By Burton : 

** Narsinga’s Kingdom, with her rich dis- 

Of j^lt^ and gems, but poor in martial 
vein ...” 

1580.—“ In the Kingdom of Narsingua to 
this day, the wives of their i)riests are 
buried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands; all other wives are burnt at 
their husbands’ funerals.” — Montaiane^ by 
ihUon^ ch. xi. (What is here said about 
priests applies to Llngaits, q.v.). 

1611. — “. , . the Dutch President on the 
■coast of Chormiandell^ shewed us a Caul 
<see COWLE) from the King of Narsinga, 


Wenmpati^ Raia, wherein was granted that 
it should not be lawfull for aiiy one that 
came out of Europe to trade there, but 
siieh as brought Prince Maurice his Patent, 
and therefore desired our departure.” — P, 
W. Florisy in Purchase i. 320. 

1681 . — ‘ ‘ Coromandel. Ciudad muy grande, 
sugeta al Roy de Narsinga, cl qual Reyno 
e llamado por otro nombre Bimaga.'' — Mar- 
tinez dc la Puente^ Compeiidio^ 16. 

NASSICK, ii.p. Ndsilc; 'SacUa of 

Ptolemy (vii. i. 63) ; an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctity on the upper course 
of the Godavery R., and the Iiead* 
quarter of a district of the same name 
in the Bombay Presidency. A curious 
discussion took place at the R. Geog. 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
paper by Mr. (afterwards Sir) George 
Cani]>bell, in Avhich the selection of a 
ca])ital for British India was deter- 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassi(‘k. But logic does not decide 
the site of cajiitals, though government 
by h)gic is ([uite likely to lose India. 
Certain highly elaborated magic squares 
and magic cubes, investigated by the 
Rev. A. H. Frost (Cambridge Math, 
Jour., 1857) have been called by him 
Na.'iik squares, and Nasik cube.s, from 
liis residence in that ancient place (see 
Eucyc. Britan. 9th ed. xv. 215). 

NAT, s. Burmese [apparently 
from Skt. ndfha, Gord^]; a term ap- 
]dicd to all spiritual beings, angels, 
elfs, demons, or what not, iiicluaing 
the gods of the Hindus. 

11878. — “ Indeed, with the country popu- 
lation of Pegu the worship, or it^phould 
mther be said the propitiation of the *N4tB ’ 
or spirits, enters into every act of their 
ordinary life, and Buddha’s doctHne seems 
kej>t for sacred days and their visits to the 
kyoung (montfstery) or to the pfigoda." — 
Fortte.% British BurmUy 222.] 

NAUND, s. Hind, ndnd, A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
in shape an inverted bee-hive, and use- 
ful for many economic and domestic 
purposes. Tlie dictionary definition 
m Fallon, ‘ an earthen trough,^ conyeya 
an erroneous idea. 

[1832.-“ The ghurl (see GHURRYJ, or 
copper cup, floats usually in a vessel of 
coarse red pottery filled with water, called 
a xiftn.”— Wanderings of a Pilgrimy i, 250. 

[1899.— “To prevent the crickets from 
wandering away when left, I had a large 
earthen pan placed over them upside down. 
These pans are termed nailda. They are 
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made of the coarsest earthenware, and are 
very capacious. Those I used were nearly a 
yard in diameter and about eighteen inches 
deep.” — Thornhill^ Haunts and Hobbies of an 
Indian Official^ 79.] 


[1809.— “Nach Girls are exempted from 
all taxes, though they my a kind of 
voluntary one monthly to a Fuqeer. . . 
Ihouahton.^ Letters from a MahrcUta Gainp^ 
ed. 1892, p. 113-4.] 


NAUTOH, s. A kind of ballet- 
dance performed by women ; also any 
kind of stage entertainment ; an Euro- 
pean ball. Hind, and Mahr. ndch^ 
from Skt. nritya^ dancing and stage- 
playing, through Prakrit nachcha. The 
word is in European use all over 
India. [A poygly 7i(iutch (see POGGLE) 
is a fancy-dress ball. Also see POOTLY 
NAUTCH.] Browning seems fond of 
using this word, and ])ersists in using 
it wrongly. In the first of the qiuda- 
tions below he calls Fitine the ‘Euro- 
pean nautch,^ which is like calling 
some Hindu dancing-girl ‘the Indian 
ballet.’ He repeats the mistake in the 
second quotation. 

[1809. — “You Europeans are apt to picture 
to yourselves a Nach as a most attractive 
spectacle, but once witnessed it generally 
dissolves the illusion.” — BrouglUon, Letters 
from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, p. 142.] 

1823. — “I joined Ltidy Macnaghten and a 
large party this evening to go to a nach 
given by a rich native, Rouplall Mullich, on 
the opening of his now house.” — Mrs. Heher. 
in Heber, ed. 1844, i. 37. 

[1829. — “. . . a dance by black peoi)]e 
which they calls a Notch. . . ."—Orientat 
Sjiort. May. ed. 1873, i. 129.] 

c. 1831. — “Elle (Begum Sumrou) fit en- 
terrer vivanto une jeune esclave, dont elle 
etait jalouse, et donna k son mari un nautch 
(bal) sur cette horrible tombe.” — Jacquemont, 
Corr€s^ndanc€f ii. 221. 

187a- 

‘ . . . let^be there was no worst 

Of degradation spared Fifine ; ordained 
from first - 

To last, in body and Soin, for one life- 
long debauch, 

The Pariah of the North, the European 

Nautch!” 

Fifine at the Fair, 31. 

1876.- 

“ . . . I locked in the swarth little lady — 
I swear, 

From the head to the foot of her, — well 
quite as bare ! 

‘No Nautch shall cheat me,’ said T, 
taking my stand 

At this bolt which I draw. ...” 

Natural Magic, in Facchiarotto, &c. 


-^NAXTTCH-GIEL, s. (See BAYA- 
DERE, DAHQEHO-GIBL.) The last quo- 
tation is a glorious jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


1825.— “The NAch women were, as usuab 
Ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of red 
petticoats ; and their exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an European ttiste, as could well 
be conceived.” — llehtr, ii. 102. 

1836.—“ In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called Ahneh, and they 
give a fascinating entertainment called a 
natch, for which they are well paid.” — 
In R. Phillips, A Million of FarU, 322. 

NAVAIT, NAITEA, NEVOYAT, 

&(•., m]>. A name given to Mahom- 
medaus of mixt race in the Koiikari 
and S. (’aiiara, corresponding more or 
less to Moplahs (ff.v.) and Lubbyes of 
Malabar and the Coromandel coast. 
[The b(^ad-([uarters of the Navayats 
are in X. Canara, and their traditions 
state that their ancestors tied from the 
Persian Gulf about the close of the 
7tli century, to es(*a])e tlie cruelty of 
a Governor of Iran. See Stnrroclc, 
Man. (f k'. Canara, i. 181.1 It is ap- 
]>arently a Konkani word connected 
with Skt. nara, ‘new,’ and implying 
‘new convert.’ [Tbe Madras (Uoss, 
derives the word from Pers. 7i(Wly 
from NdU, the name of an Arab clan.]] 

1.5.52. — ‘‘Sons of Moors and of Gentile 
women, who arc called Neiteas. . , .” — 
Costanheda, iii. 21. 

1 553.- ‘ ‘ Naiteas que sao mestizos : quanto ■ 
aoH pjidres do gera<,*sTo dos Aralaus . , , e- 
perpartc das madres das Gentias.” — liarros, 
r. ix. 3. 

,, And because of this fertility of 
soil, and t)f the trade of these port.s, there 
was hero a groat number of Moors, natives, 
of the coiintrj, whom they call Naiteas. 
w'ho were accustomed to buy the horse.s and 
.sell them to the Moons of the Decan. . . 
—Ibid. 1. viii. 9. 

c. 1612. — “From this period the Ma- 
homedans extended their religion and their 
influence in Malabar, and many of the princes- 
and inhabitants, becoming convert.s to the^ 
true faith, gave over the management of 
some of the seaports to the strangers, whom 
they called Nowayits (literally the New 
Kace). . . .” — Firishta, hy Briggs, iv. 533. 

1615.—“. . . et passim infiniti Maho- 
metani reperiebantur, turn indi^enae quos. 
naiteas vocabant, turn extern!. . . — 

Jarric, i. 57. 

1626.— “ There are two sorts of Moors, on<^ 
Mesticos of mixed seed of Moore-fathers and 
Ethnike-mothers, called Naiteani, Mungrel» 
also in their religion, the other Forremerai 
. . — Purchas, Pilgfrimage, 664. 
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NAZIB, 8. Hind. from Ar. ndziry \ 

* inspector * (na^, ‘ sight ^). The title i 
of a native official in the Anglo-Indian 
■Courts, sometimes improperly rendered 

* sheriff,’ because he serves processes, &c. 

1670.— “The Khan . . . ordered his 
*Ka88ir, or Master of the Court, tt> assign 
-Komething to the servants. . . — Andriesz^ 

41. 

[1708. — “Ho especially, who is called 
KTader, that is the chief of the Mahal . . .” 
— Oatro7i, II. of the Mogul Dyruistg, 29.'5. 

[1826. — “The Nazir is a perpetual .sheriff, 
and executes writs and summonses to all 
the parties required to attend in civil and 
criminal cases.*' — Panduniug //ar/, ed. 1873, 
ii. 118.] 

1878. — “The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stamps, &c., atul also the issue of 
HUinmonse.s and processes.” — Liff in the 
Afofussif^ i. 204. 

[In the following the word reju’esents 
iiakkdra^ 'a kettle-drum.’ 

1763. — “His Excellency (Navvab Meer 
<lossim) had not eaten for three days, nor 
allowed his Nazir to be beaten.” — Hiary of 
<1 Primner at Patmi^ in Wkeelery Marly 
Recordsy 323.] 

NEELAM, LEELAM, s. Hind. 
mld7)iy from R)rt. Uildo. An auction 
or public outc^, as it used to be 
vailed in India (corresponding to 
i^cotch roup; coni]). Germ, rufeu^ and 
outroop or Linschoten’s translator 
below). The word is, how(*ver, Ori- 
ental in origin, for Mr. 0. 1’. Brown 
{MS. note.s) points out tliat the Portu- 
guese word is from Ar. ildni {al-i^ldm\ 

‘ proclamation, advertLsenient.’ It is 
omitted by Dozy and EiiL^dmann. How 
old the custom in Inaia of prompt 
<lispo.sal by auction of the effects of a 
deceased European i«, may he .seen in 
the quotation from Linschoten. 

1515. — “ Pero d’Aljxjym came full of 
sorrow to Cochin with all the a])parel and 
servants of Afonso d’AlVKxiuenjue, all of 
which Doni Gracia took charge of ; but the 
Governor (Lopo Soares) gave orders that 
there should be a leilfto (auction) of all the 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Dom Gracia said to D. Aleixo in the 
vhurch, where they met ; The Governor your 
uncle orders a leil&O of all the old wardrobe 
■of Afonso d’Alboquerque. I can’t praise his 
intention, but what ho has done only adds 
to my uncle's honour ; for all the people 
will see that he gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he despised everything but 
to be foremost in honour.”— Cbrrca, ii. 469. 

[1527.— “And should any man die, they 
4it once make a Leylam of his property.”— 
India Office MSS., Corpo Chromlogicot vol. i. 


Letter of Fenutado Nttne» to the King, 
Sept. 7. 

[1554. — “All the spoil of Mombasa that 
came into the general stock was sold by 
leilS,0 .” — CoHtaiiheday Bk. ii. ch, 13.] 

1598. — “ In Goa there Is holden a daylie 
assemblie . . . which is like the meeting 
up5 the burse in Andwarpe . . . and there 
are all kindes of Indian commodities to sell, 
so that in a manner it i.s like a Faire . . . 
it beginneth in morning at 7 of the clocke, 
and continueth till 9 ... in the principal 
streeto of the citie . . . and is called the 
Leylon, which is as much as to say, as an 
outroop . . . and when Jiny man dieth, all his 
goods are brought thethcr and sold to the 
la.st jientiieworth, in the .same outroop, who- 
soever they be, yea althotigh they were the 
Viceroye.s goodes. . . .” — ch. xxix. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 184; and compare Pyrard de 
Lamly Hak. Soc. ii. 52, who spells the word 
Laylon]. 

c. 1610. — “. . . le mary vient frapper a, 
la porte, dont la femme faisant fort reston- 
ri{^e, prie lo I\)rtiigais de se cacher dans vne 
l)etite cuuo i\ {)ourcelaine, et I'ayant fait 
on trer Ik dedan.s, et fermc tres bien k clef, 
ouurit la porte a son mary, qui . . . lo 
laiss'i tremper la lusqu'aii lenderaain matin, 
iju'il fit porter coste cuuo an raarch^, on 
lailanainsicpi’ilsapi^ellent. . . .'^—MoequHy 
344. 

Lins(thot.eii give.s aii engraving of the 
Ran Direita in Goa, with many of 
the.se auctions going on, and the super- 
.scri})tion : “ 0 Leilao qiie se faz coda 
(Ha 2 )ola raenhl na Rita direita de Goa.” 
The Portuguese word has Liken root 
at Canton Chine.se in (he form ydlang ; 
hut more distinctly betrays its origin 
in the Amoy form Id-lang and Swatow 
Joykmij (see Giles; also Dennyds Notes 
and QuerieSy vol. i.). 

NEELGYE, NILGHAU, s. 

Hind. 7ill(jdfly nllgdiy lllgdly i^e. ‘blue 
cow ’ ; the popular name of the great 
aut.eloj)e, calked hy Pallas Aniilope 
tragocamelas {Portax pictiiSy of Jerdon, 
[Boselaphus tragocamelus of Blauford, 
Manirmlut, 517]), given from the slaty 
blue wliich is its predominant colour. 
The proper Hind, name of the animal 
is rojfi (Skt. risydy or riskya). 

1663. — “After these Elephants are brought 
divers tamed GazelleSy which are made to 
fight with one another ; as also some ijTll- 
g^ux, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elaivdsy and JUtinocerosSy and 
those great Buffalos of Bmgala ... to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger .*’ — Bemiery B.T. 
p. 84 ; [ed. QonstahUy 262 ; in 218 nilsgaUB ; 
in 364, 377, nil-ghaux]. 

1773.— “ Captain Hamilton has been so 
obliging as to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a species which is 
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called neelgov, and is, 1 believe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my name .” — Warren Hastings to Sir G. Cole- 
hrooke, in Gleig, i. 288. 

1824. — “There are not only neelghaus, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red-deer in the park ” (at Lucknow).— 
Hebery ed. 1844, i. 214. 


1882. — “ All officers, we believe, who have 
served, like the present writers, on the 
canals of Upper India, look back on their 
peripatetic life there as a happy time . . . 
occasionally on a winding part of the bank 
one intruded on the solitude of a huge 
nilgai.” — Mern. of General Sir W. E. Bakery 


NEEM, s. The tree (N.O. Meliaceae) 
Azadirachtaindica^ Jussieu ; Hind, nlm 
(and 7ilh, according to Playfair, Taleef 
Skereefy 170), Mahr. 7iimhy from Skt. 
nimha. It grows in almost all parts of 
India, and has a repute for various 
remedial uses. Thus poultices of the 
leaves are applied to txuls, and' their 
fresh juice given in various diseases ; 
the bitter l)ark is given in fevers ; 
the fruit is described as purgative and 
emollient, and as useful in worms, &c., 
whilst a medicinal oil is extracted 
from the seeds ; and the gum also is 
reckoned medicinal. It is akin to the 
hakain (see BUCKYNE), on which it 
grafts readily. 

1563. — “ii, I beg you to recall the tree 
by help of which you cured that valuable 
horse of yours, of which you told me, for I 
wish to remember it. 

“0. You are quite right, for in sooth it 
is a tree that has a great repute as valuable 
and medicinal among nations that I am ac- 
quainted with, and the name among them 
all is nimbo. 1 came to know its virtues 
in the Balaghat, because wdth it I there 
succeeded, in curing sore backs of horses 
that were most difficult to clean and heal ; 
and these sores were cleanc d very (\uickly, 
and the horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done entirely with the leaves of 
this tree pounded and put over the sores, 
mixt with lemon-juice. . . .” — Garclay f. 153. 

1578. — “ There is another tree highly me- 
dicinal . . . which is called nimbo ; and the 
Malabars call it Bepole [Malayal. eepjmy* 
— A costay 284. 

[1813. — “. . . the principal square . . . 
regularly planted with beautiful nym or 
lym-trees.”— iViei, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 
445. 

[1856.—“ Once on a time Guj Singh . . . 
said to those around him, ‘ Is there any one 
who would leap down from that limb tree 
into the court Rds Mdldy ed. 

1878, p. 465.] 

1877.— “ The elders of the Clans sat every 
day on their platform, under the great neom 


tree in the town, and attended to all com- 
plaints.” — Meadows Taylor y Story y Ac., ii. 85- 

NEGAPATAM, n.p. A seaport of 
Tanjore district in S. India, written 
Ndgauppnttanainy which may mean 
‘ Snake Town.^ It is perhaps the 
Niya/itt MrfrpbiroXis of Ptolemy ; and 
see under COROMANDEL. 

1534. — “ From this he (Cunhall Marcar, a 
Mahommedan corsair) went plundering th& 
coast as far as Negapatao, wiicre there 
were always a number of l’(;rtugueso trad- 
ing, and Moorish merchants. These latter, 
dreading that this pirate would come to 
the place and plunder them, to ciury favour 
with him, sent him word that if he came he 
would make a famous haul, because the 
Pfutuguese had there a quantity of goods 
on the river bank, where he could como up. 

. . — Correa, hi. .'>54, 

[1598. — “The coast of (’horamandel be- 
ginneth from the Capo of Negapatan.” — 
Linschoteriy llak. Soc. i. 82. 

[1615.“ “Two (ships) from Negapotan, * 
one from (‘ullmat and Messe})Otan.’ — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 6.] 

NEGOMBO, n.p. A plea&int town 
and old Dutcli fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Colombo in C(‘ylon ; formerly 
famous for the growth of the ])est 
cinnamon. The etymology i.s given 
in very diHereiit ways. We read 
recently that the name is j>roperly 
(Tamil) Nlr-KohmhUy i.e, ‘ikdumbo* 
in the water.’ But, according to 
Emerson Tenneiit, the ordinary deri- 
vation is Mi-(jamoay the ‘Village of 
hees’; whilst Burnouf says it is 
properly Ndga-hhu, ‘Land of Nagas,^ 
or serpent w’or.shi])pers (see Tmumty ii. 
630). 

1613.—“ On this he cast anchor ; but the 
wind blowing very strong by daybreak, the 
ships wrore obliged to weigh, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. The vessel of 
Andrea Coelho and that of Nuno Alvares 
Teixoira, after weighing, not being able to 
weather the reef of Negumbo, ran into the 
bay, where the storm compelled them to bo 
beached ; but as there were plenty of people 
there, the vessels wore run up by hand and 
not wrecked.” — Bocarro, 42. 

NEGEAIS, CAPE, n.p. The name 
of the island and cape at the extreme 
south end of Arakan. In the charts 
the extreme south point of the main- 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promontory, N.W. of this, Cape 
Negrais. The name is a Portugese 
corruption probably of the Ar^ or 
Malay form of the native name which 
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the Burmese express as Naga-rtt^ 
‘Dmgon’s whirlpool.’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
effort at interpretation, and that the 
locality was called in old times by 
some name like Ndgardshtra. Tbn 
Batuta touched at a continental coast 
occupied by uncivilised people having 
elephants, between Bengal and Sumatra, 
which he calls Baranugdr. From the 
intervals given, the place must have 
been near Negrais, and it is just 
possible that the term Barra de Negrais, 
which fre(piently occurs in the old 
writers {e.g. see Balbi, Fitch, and 
Bocarro below) is a misinterpretation 
of the old name used by Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 224-228). 

1553.— “Uj) to the Cape of Negrais, 
which stands in IB degrees, and whore the 
Kingdom of Pegu couiniencos, the distance 
may be 100 leagues.” — Jiarros, 1. ix. 1. 

1583. — “Then the wind came from the 
S.W., and wo made sail with our stern to 
the N.E., and running our ccuirse till morn- 
ing wo found ourselves close to the Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language they call the 
jkort which runs up into l*ogu.”— b’«.7>cov) 
Bufhi, f. 02. 

1586. — “ We entered the harre o/' Negrais, 
which is a braue barro,” &c. (see COSMIN). 
-/f. Fitck, mJIahl. ii. 390. 

1613. — “ Philip de Hrito having sure in- 
telligence of this great armament . . . 
ordered the arming of seven ships and some 
sangukeh, and appointing as their commo 
dorc Paulo de Rego Pinheiro, gave him pre- 
cise r>rders to engage the jirince of Arnicaiint 
sea, before ho .shoul<l enter the lUiraml rivers 
of Negrais, which form the mouth of all those 
of the kingdom of Pegh.” — JUxarrtt, 137. 

1727. — “The Sea Oca-st of Aniokan reache.s 
from Xatigam (see CHITTAGONG) to C^ipe 
Negrais, about 400 Miles in length, but few' 
places inhabited ...” (after speaking of 
“ the great Island of Negrais ”) . . . he goes 
on. . . . “The other Lsland of Negrais, 
which makes the Point called the Capo . . . 
is often called Diamond Island, bccaiLso its 
Shape is a Rhombus. . . . Three lA'agues to 
the Southward of Diamond Lshind lies a 
Reef of Rocks a League long . . . con- 
spicuous at all Times by the ISea breaking 
over them . . . the Rock.s are called the 
Legarti, or in English, the Liznrd.''—A. 
Hamilton, ii. 29. This reef is the Algmda, 
on which a noble lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. (afterwards Lieut.*Gen.)Sir A. Fraser, 
O.R., of the Engineers, with great labour and 
skill. The statement of Hamilton suggests 
that the original name may have been 
Lagarto. But Alagada, “overflowed,” is 
the real origin. It appears in the old 
French chart of d’Aprfes as Be Noytt, In 


Dunn it is Negada or Neijada, or Leqivado, or- 
Sunken Island (iV. Dir. 1780, 325). 

1759. —“ The Dutch by an Inscription in 
TeiUomic Characters, lately found at Negrais, 
on the Tomb of a J)ntch Colonel, who died in 
1607 (qu. if not 1627 ?), appear then to have 
had Pos.session of that Island.” — Letter in 
Dalripn/ple, Or. Hep. i. 98. 

1763. — “It gives us pleassure to observe 
that the King of the Burmahs, who caused 
our people at Negrais to be so cruelly 
mas.sacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
hi.s son, who seem.s to be of a more friendly 
and humane dispo.sition .” — Fori William 
Consns., Feb. 19. In Long, 288. 

[1819.-“Negraglia.” See under MUN- 
NEEPORE.] 

NELLY, NELE. s. Malayal. nel,, 
‘rice in the busk’; [Tel. and Tam. 
nelli, ‘ rice-like ’]. This is the Dravidian 
e<[uivalent of paddy (q.v.), and is often 
ust‘d by the French and Portuguese in 
South India, where Englishmen use 
the latter word. 

1606. — “ . . . when they sell nele, after 
they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
f(jr the seller to return and take out two 
grains for himself for luck {com supei'stigdo), 
things that are all heathen vanities, which 
the synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
those who practise them shall be severely 
puni.shed by the Bishop.” — (ronvea, Sijnodo, 
f. 52A 

1651. — “ Nili, that is unpounded rice, 
which is still in the husk.” — Rogerias, p. 95. 

1760. — “ Champs de nelis.” See under 
JOWAUR. 

[1796.— “75 parahs Nelly.”— List of Ex- 
port Duties, in Logan, Malahar, iii. 265.] 

NELLORE, n.p. A town and 
I district north of Madras. The name 
may be Tamil. Nall-ur, ‘Good Town.’ 
But the local interpretation, is from 
nel (see NELLY) ; and in the local 
records it is -given in Skt. as DJumya- 
purain, meaning * rice-town ’ {Seshagiri 
Sdstri). [The Madras Man. (ii. 214) 
gives NalDfir, ‘Good-town’; but the 
Gloss, (s.v.) has nellu, ‘paddy,’ Uru^ 
‘village.’ Mr. Boswell (Nellore, 687) 
suggests that it is derived from a nelli 
cliett tree under which a famous lingam 
was placed.] 

c. 1310. — “ Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kiilam to Nildwar, nearly 300 parasangs 
along the sea coast.” — Wassdf, in Elliot, 
iii. 32. 

NERBUDDA R., n.p. Skt. Nar- 
maddy ‘causing delight’; Ptol. Nd/mdoy; 
Peripl. Jhaiivaloi (amended by Fabricius 
to ^dfifiados). Dean Vincent’s con- 
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jectured e^inology of Xahr-Biidda^ 
* River of Rudda, is a caution against 
such gueases. 

c. 1020.-— ** From DhiJr southwards to the 
R. Nerbadda nine (parasang^ ; thence to 
Mahrat-des . . . eighteen . . .—-Al-Birunly 
in Elliot^ i. 60. The reading of Nerbadda is 
however doubtful. 

c. 1310. — “There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was such 
that you might say it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge .” — Awtr Ehusrtt^ in KUiot^ 

i. 79. 

[1616. — “The King rode to the rhier of 
Barbadath.’* — Sir T. Hoe, TTak. Soc. ii. 413. 
In his list (ii. 539) he has Narbadah.] 

1727. — “The next Town of Note for Com- 
merce is Baroach ... on the Hanlcs of the 
River Nerdaba.” — A. HamiltoK, ed. 1714, i. 
145.] 

NEBCHA, s. Malay al. nnrhc]i((j 
‘a vow,’ from verb neruya^ ‘to agree or 
promise.’ 

1606. — “ They all assemble on certain days 
in the porches of the churches and dine 
together . . . and this they call nercha.” — 
Gouvea., Synodo, f. 63. See also f. 11. This 
term also includes offerings to saints, or to 
temples, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a common form is to feed a 
lamp before an idol wdth yht'f instead ol oil. 

NBRRIOK, NERRUCK, NIRK, 

&c., s. Hind, from Pers. nirkh^ vulgarly 
nirakhy nirihli, A tarilf, rate, or price- 
current, especially one established by 
authority. The system of publishing 
such rates of prices and usages by local 
authority prevailed generally in India 
a generation or two back, and is 
prooably not (piite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The provincial 
Gazettes still publish periodical lists of 
current prices, but no attempt is made 
to fix such by authority.] It is still in 
force in the French settlements, and 
with no apparent ill effects. 

1799. — “ I have written to Campbell a long 
letter about the uerilck of exchange, in 
which 1 have .endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of shroffing 

(see SHROFF). . . i. 66. 

1800. — “While I was absent with the 
anny. Col. Sherbrooke had altered the ner- 
rick of artificers, and of all kinds of materials 
for building, at the instigation of Capt. 
Norris . . . and on the examination of the 
subject a system of engineering came out, 
well worthy of the example set at Madras.” 
— Ihid, i. 67. 

[ ,, “ Here is established a nime, or 

regulation, by which all coins have a certain 
value affixed to them ; and at this rate they 
are received in the payment of the revenue ; 


but in dealings between private persons 
attention is not paid to this rule.”—/’. 
Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 279.] 

1878. — “ On expressing his surprise at 
this, the man assured him that it was really 
the case that the bazar ‘ neiik ' or raa’rket- 
rate, had so risen .” — Life in the Mqfusdl, 
i. p. 33. 

NGAPEE, s. The Burmese name, 
ngapi, ‘jnvssed fish,’ of the odorous 
delicat'v described under BALACHONG. 
[See Forbes, British Burma, 83.] 

1855. — “ Makertieh, the Armenian, as- 
sured us that the jars of ngapd at Ainara- 
poora exhibited a Hux and retlux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. 1 see this 
is an old belief. l)e la Lmibere mentions 
it in 1688 as held by the Siamese.” — yufe, 
Missioyi to At'ii, p. 160. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, n.].. The 

name f(»r centuries ajijdied to a group 
of islands n(»rtb of Sumatra. They 
appear to be t he fidpovaoai of Ptolemy, 
and the Lankha Bains of the oldest 
Arab Relatiou. [Sir (1. Birdwood identi- 
fies them with the Island of the Bell 
(Xak/'fs) to wliich Sindbad, tlie Seaman, 
is carried in liis fiftli voyage. {Report 
on Old Records, 108 ; Burton, Arabian 
Xiijhfs, iv. 368).] The Danes attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
the I8th century, and since, unsuccess- 
fullv. An account of the various 
attempts will l>e found in the Voyage 
of the Xorara. Since 1869 they liave 
heen partially occuj)ied hy the British 
(iovernineiit, as an a])j)eiidage of the 
Andaman settlement. Comparing the 
old forms Lankha and Xnkkamram, and 
the nakedness constantly attributed to 
the peojde, it seems jjossihle that the 
name may have had reference t-o this 
(naiigd), [Mr. Man {Journ. Anthrmn 
Institute, xviii. 359) writes: “A possible 
derivation may he suggested hv the 
following extract from a pa])or "ijy A. 
de Candolle (1885^ on ‘The Origin of 
Cultivated Plants’: ‘The jireseuce of 
the coconut in Asia three or four 
thousand years ago is proved by 
several Sanskrit names. . . . The 
Malays have a name widely diffused 
in the Archipelago, kalam, klapaj 
klopo. At Sumatra and Nicobar we 
find tlie name njior, nieor, in the 
Philippines niog, at Bali, nioh, njo, . 
While the Nicobars have long been 
famed for the excellence of their coco- 
nuts, the only words which bear any 
resemblance to the forms above given 
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4ire ngodt^ ‘a ripe nut,^ and hi-ndu^ ‘a 
lialf-ripe nut.’ ”J 

c. 1050. — The name appears as Nakka- 
yfixam in the great Tanjore Inscription of 
the 11th century. 

c. 1292. — “ When you leave the island of 
Java (the Less) and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, 
and then you come to two Islands, one of 
which is called Necuveran. In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts. . . — Marco Poh, Bk. III. ch. 12. 

c. 1300. — “Op})osite L^mdri is the island 
of Ldkwdram (probably to read Ndkwaram), 
which produces plenty of red amber. Men 
and women go naked, except that the latter 
■cover the pudenda with cocoarmt leaves. 
They are all subject to the Kdiin.” — Itashid- 
wliliriy in KUiott i. 71. 

c. 1322. — “Departing from that country, 
4ind sailing towards the south over the Ocean 
Sea, I found many islands and countries, 
where among others was one called 
Nicoveran . . . both the men and women 
there have faces like dogs, etc. . . .'"—Friar 
OdoriCf in Cathxitf, &c., 97. 

1510. — “In front of the beft»ro named 
island of Samatra, across the Gulf of the 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, which 
have very good water and ports for shij)s. 
They are inhabited by Gentiles, poor people, 
and are called Niconvax {Kcwibar in Lislx)n 
ed.), and the}" find in them very g(X)d 
amber, which they carry thence to Malaca 
and other parts.” — JJarhosa, 195. , 

1514. — “Seeing the land, the pilot said it ‘ 
was the land of Nicubar. . . . The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
<k)wn he .said that this land was all cut up 
{i.e. in islands), and that it was possible to 
pass through the middle; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn back to Cochin. . . . The natives of 
the country had .sight of us and .suddenly 
eame forth in great boats full of people. . . . 
They were all Caffren^ with fi.sn -bones in- 
serted in their lips and chin : big men and 
frightful to look on ; having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs.” — 
^Mwv, da Kmpolif in Archiv. iStor. pp. 71-72. 

NIGK^EB, s. It is an old bniUlity 
•of the Englishman in India to apjdy 
this title to the natives, as we may see 
from Ivea auoted below. The' use 
originated, nowever, doubtless in 
following the old Portuguese use of 
negroB for “the blacks” (q.v.), with 
no malice prepense, without any in- 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 

1539. — See «3uot. from Pinto under COBRA 
D£ OAPEIiLO, where negroes is used for 
natives of Sumatra. 

1548, — ‘‘Moreover three blacks (negroe) 
in this territory occupy lands worth 3000 
2 B 


or 4000 pardaos of rent ; [they are related 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
the outlying parts. Potdho, Cartoi, 111. 

1582. — “A nigroe of John Cwmbrayet^^ 
Pilot to Paulo de la Gamay was that day 
run away to the Moores.”— Ccwtoflecte, by 
N. L., f. 19. " ^ 


1608. — “ The King and people niggers.” 
DanverSy LetterSy i. 10.] 


1622. — Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
“with some stoor of negers, which was 
dovided bytwick the Duch and the English.” 
— Sainshur'i/y iii. p. 78. 


c. 1755. — “You cannot affront them (the 
native.s) more than to call them by the name 
of negroe, as they conceive it implies an 
idea of slavery .” — JveSy Voyage y p. 23. 

c. 1757. — “Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii e 
parocchi de’ negri detti Malabar .” — Della 
TombUy 3. 


1760.— “The Dre.ss of thi.s Country is 
entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes ; the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. These .shoes are neatly 
made by Ne^oes, and sold for about lOrf. 
a Pr. each of which will last two months 
with care.” — MS. Letter of James Rmnelly 
Bept. 30. 

1866. — “ Now the political creed of the 
frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 
greatest judge that ever sat on the English 
bench ; and that when you hit a nigger he 
dies on purpose to spite you .” — Thk Dawk 
BungaloiOy p. 225. 


NILGHERRY, NEILGHERRY, 

&c., ii.p. The name of the Mountain 
Peninsula at the end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known as malai- 
ndduy ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanataria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Ntktgiriy 
‘Blue Mountain.’ The nameW^/a or 
Nilddri (synonymous with NUagtr^ 
belongs to one of the mythical or semi- 
mythical ranges of the Puranic Cosmo- 
graphy (see Vishnu Purdnay in Wil^on^s 
Woricsy by Hally ii. 102, 111, &c.), and 
has been applied to several ranges ©f 
more assured locality, e.g. in Orissa as 
well as in S. India. The name seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootaciimund range about 1820, by 
some European. [The name was un- 
doubtedly appliea by natives to the 
range before the appearance of Euro- 
peans, as in the Kongu-dem Rajdkal^ 
quoted by Grigg {Nilagiri Man. 363^ 
and the name appears in a letter of 
Col. Mackenzie of about 1816 (IJnd. 
278). Mr. T: M. Horsfall writes : 
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The name is iii common use among 
all classes of natives in S. India, but 
when it may have become specific I 
"cannot say. Possibly the solution 
may be that the Nilgiris being the 
first large mountain range to become 
familiar to the English, that name 
was by them caught hold of, but not 
coined^ and stuck to them by mere 
priority. It is on the face of it im- 
probable that the Englishmen who 
early in the last century discovered 
these Hills, that is, explored and shot 
over them, would call them by a long 
Skt. name.”] 

Probably the follow'ing (flotation 
from Dampier refers to Orissa, as does 
that from Hedges : 

“One of the English ships was called the 
KeUegrefy the name taken from the Nelle- 
gree Hills in Bengal, as I have heard.” — 
l)ampiei\ ii. 145. 

1683. — “In y® morning early J went up 
the Nilligree Hill, whore I had a view of a 
most pleasant frnitfull valley." — 

Diary^ March 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 67]. 

The following also refers to the 
Orissa Hills : 

1752. — “ Weavers of Balasorc complain of 
the great scarcity of rice and provisions of 
all kinds occiiaioned by the devastations of 
the Mahrattas, who, oOO in number, after 
plundering Balasore, had gone to the Nelli* 
gree Hills.” — In Long^ 42. 

NIP A, s. Malay nlpuh. 

a. The name of a stemless palm 
{Nipa fruticam, Thnnb.), which 
abounds in estuaries from the Oanges 
delta eastwards, through Tenasserim 
and the Malay countries, to N. 
Austral^, and the le^ives of which 
afford the chief material used for 
thatch in the Archipekigo. “In the 
Philippines,” says Crawfurd, “ but not 
that 1 am aware of anywhere else, the 
sap of the Nipa. . . is used as a 
beverage, and for the manufacture of 
vinegar, and the distillation of spirits. 
On this account it yields a considerable 
part of the revenue of the Spanish 
Govefnment” {Desc, Diet. p. 301). 
But this fact is almost enough to 
show that the word is the same which 
is used in sense b ; and the identity 
is placed beyond question by the 
quotations from Teixeira and Mason. 

b. Arrack made from the sap of a 
palm tree, a manufacture by no means 
confined to the Philippines. The 


Portuguese, appropriating the word 
Nipa to this spirit, called the tree 
itself mpeira. 

a. ~ 

1611. — “ Other wine i.s of another kind of 
palm which is called Nipa (growing in 
watery places), and this is also extracted' 
by distillation. It is very mild and sweet, 
and clear as pure water ; and they say it is 
very wholesome. It is made in great quan- 
tities, with which ships are laden in Begu 
and Tiinasarim, Malaca, and the f^hilippinos 
or Manila ; but that of Tanasarim exceeds 
all in goodness.” — Teu'eim, lidaciones^ i, 17. 

1613. — “ And then on from the marsh to 
the Nsrpeiras or wild-palms of the rivulet 
of Piiret China .” — Ootllnfio de JCredia, 6. 

,, “ And the wild i)alms called Nypeiras 

. . . from those flowers is drawn the liquor 
which is distilled into wine by an alembic, 
wdiich is the best wine of India.” — Ibid. 16<’. 

[1817. — “In the maritime districts, afap^ 
or thatch, is made almost exclusively from 
the leaves of the nipa or bvgu,*' — Fapk»f JL 
of JavUy 2nd ed. i. 18.5.] 

1848. — “Steaming amongst the low 
.swampy islands of the Sunderbunds . . . 
the jMiddles of the steamer tossed up the 
largo fruits of the Nipa frutu'an.^ a low' 
stemle-^s palm that grows in tlie tidal waters 
of the Indian ocean, and bears a large head 
of nuts. It is. a plant of no interest to the 
common observer, but of much to the 
geologist, from tiio nuts of a similar plant 
al)ounding in the tertiary formations at the 
mouth of tlie Thames, having floated about 
there in as groat profusion a.s here, till 
buried deep in the silt and mud that now 
form the iskind of .Shop 2 >ey.” — Hooker^ 
11! /na/agan JoKf'Ha/Sj i. 1-2. 

1860. — “ The Nipa is very extensively 
cultivated in the Province of Tavoy. From 
incisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy is 
extracted, winch has very much the flavotir 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
dowm, becomes sugar.” — Mawn's Jiumiah. 
p. 506. 

1874. — “ It (sugar) is also got from Nipa 
fmfu'uns, Thunb., a tree of the low coast- 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavoy.”' 

I — Haiihury and Flucklger^ 665. 

! These last quotations confirm the old 
travellers who rey^resont Tenasserim as the 
great source of the Nipa spint. 

b. — 

c. 1567. — “Euory yeere is there lade (at 
Tena.sserim) some ships with Veraino, Nipa, 
and Benjamin.” — Federid (E.T. in 
Uakl.\ ii. 359. 

1,568. — “Nipa, quaV b vn Vino eccellen- 
tissimo che nasce nel flor d’vn arbore 
chiamato Niper, il cui liquor si distilla, e so 
ne fa vna bouanda eccellentissima.” — 
Federici^ in lianmdo^ iii. 392v, 

1683. — “I Portoghesi e noi altri di queste 
bande di quk non mangiamo nel Kegno di 
Pegh pane di grano . . , ne si beve vino ; 
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ma una certa acqua lambiccata da vn albero 
detto Anuippa, ch* h alia bocca assai guste- 
vole ; ma al corpo ^iova e nuoce, secondo le 
co^j^lessioni de gh huomini.” — O. Balbiy 

1591. — “Those of Tanaseri are chiefly 
freighted with Rice and Nipar wine, which 
is very strong.*'— Barker's Account of Lan- 
caster's Voyagcy in Hakl. ii. 592. 

In the next two quotations ni-pe is 
confounded with coco-nut spirit. 

1598. — “ Likewise there is much wine 
brought thether, which is made of Cocus or 
Indian Nuttes, and is called Nype de 
Tanctssariay that is Atjrna - Cowposita of 
Tarcassarla.** — Linschoten. 30 : [Ilak. Sue. 
i. 103], 

,, “ The Sura, being distilled, is called 

Fuhi (see FOOL’S RACK) or Nipe, and is 
an excellent Aqua Vitae as any is made in 
Dort.” — Ibid. 101 ; [llak, Soc. ii. 49j. 

[1616. — “One jar of Neepe.” — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 162]. 

l^i. — “ In the daytime they did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them get drunk upon a certain wine they 
have of rai.sins, or on a kind of a<jna viUe 
with other things mixt in it, in India called 
nippa, wdiich had been given thorn.” — P. 
Ue/ia Vidte, ii. 669 ; [Hak. Hoc. ii. 272]. 

We think tliere can be little doubt 
that tlie slang word nip, for a small 
dram of s])irits, is ado])t.ed from nipa. 
[But compare Dutch vippev, ‘to lake 
a dram.’ The old word 7iip}dtatum 
was used for ‘strong drink ’ ; see Stanf. 
Diet] 

NIRVANA, s. Skt. fiirvdmi. The 
literal meaning of this word is simi>ly 
‘blow^n out,’ like a candle. It is the 
techniciil term in tlie jdiilosopliy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
which* they aspire as the crown and 
goal of virtue, viz. the cessation of 
sentient existence. On tlie exact 
meaning of the term see Childer’s 
Pali Dictioiiary, s.v. nihhdm, an 
article from which we Quote a few 
sentences below, but wnicli covers 
ten double-column pages. The word 
has become common in Europe along 
with the growing interest in Buddhism, 
and partly from its use by Schopen- 
hauer. But it is often employed very 
inaccurately, of which an instance 
occurs in the quotation below from 
Dr. Draper. The oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
in Purchasy who had met witli it in 
the Pali form common in Burma, &c., 
nihbm. 


1626. — “ After death they (the Tal^oys) 
beleove three Places, one of Pleasure Syuum 
(perhaps sukham) like the Mahumitane Para- 
dise ; another of Torment Naxac (read Na- 
roc); the third of Annihilation which they 
call Niba.” — Purchas, Pilgr image, 506. 
c. 1815. — “. , . the state of Niban, which 

is the most perfect of all states. This con- 
sists in an almost perpetual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old age, but are abstracted 
from all sensation ; they have no longer 
either a thought or a AQS\rQ.”—l:iangermano, 
Burmese Empire, p. 6. 

18,58. — . . Transience, Pain, and 

Unreality . . . the.se are the characters of 
all existence, and the only true good is 
exemption from these in the attainment of 
nirwina, whether that be, as in the view 
of the brahmin or the theistic Buddhist, 
absorptuui into the supreme essence ; or 
whether it be, as many have thought,, 
alwoluto nothin grio.s.s ; or whether it be, 
as Mr. Hodgson quaintly phrases it, the 
idd or the modus in which the infinitely 
attenuated elements of all things exist, in 
this last and highest state of abstraction 
from all particular modifications such a.s our 
senses and understandings are cognisant of.” 
— Yule, Mission to /Ira, 236. 

,, “ When from between the sdl trees 

at Kusinilra he passed into uirwdna, he 
(Buddha) ceased, as the extinguished fire 
ceases.” — Ibid, 239. 

1869. — “What Bishop Bigandet and 
others represent as the popular view of the 
Nirvana, in contradi.stinction to that of the 
Buddlii.st divines, was, in my opinion, the 
conception of Buddha and Bis disciples. It 
repro.sented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to joy and pain, to good and 
evil, an ab.sorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
educated people attach to it, whilst Nirvfina 
.suggests rather a kind of Mohi^^medan 
Paradi.se or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the hprger masses.” — Prof. Max 
Mufler, LfCiure on Bnddhistic FihUism, in 
Trabners Or. Berord, Oct, 16. 

1875. — “Nibb&nam. Extinction; de- 
stnictitin ; annihilation ; annihilation of 
being, Nirv&na ; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification, 

. . . In Triibner's Record for July, 1870, I 
first propounded a theory which meets all 
the difficulties of the question, namely, 
that the word Nirv&na is used to designate 
two different things, the state of blissful 
sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat- 
.ship ends.” — Childers, Pali Dlctimary, pp, 
^^5-266. 

„ “But at length reunion with the 
universal intellect takes place; Nixwana 
is reached, oblivion is attained . . « the 
state in which we were before we were 
bom,” — Draper, Co)\/lict, Ac,, 122, 
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1879.- 

“ And how— in fulness of the times— it fell 

That Buddha died . . . 

And how a thousand thousand crores since 
then^ 

Have trod the Path which leads whither 
he went 

Unto Nirv&na where the Silence lives.” 

Sir E, Armld^ Light of Asia, 237. 

NIZAMy THE, n.p. The hereditary 
style of the reigning prince of the 
Hyderabad Territories ; ‘ His Highness 
the Nizam,’ in English ofticial jmrase- 
ology. This in its full form, 
ul-Midky was the title of Asaf Jfih, the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and minister of the Court of 
Aurangzib, wlio became Subadar (see 
SOUBADAR) of the Dercan in 1713. 
The title is therefore the siiine that 
had pertained to the founder of the 
Ahmednagar dynasty more than two 
centuries earlier, which the Portuguese 
called that of Nizamaluco. Ana the 
circumstances originating the Hyder- 
abad dynasty were parallel. At the 
death of Asaf Jah (in 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of a large 
territory in the Deccan, wdth his 
residence at Hyderabad, and with 
dominions in a general way cor- 
responding to those still held by his 
descendant. 

¥ 

NIZAMALUCO, n.]). Izam Mal- 
TlCO is the form often found in Correa. 
One of the names which constantly 
occur in the early Portuguese writers 
on India. It represents Nizdm-nl- 
Mulk (see NIZAM). This was the title 
of one (jf the chiefs at the court of the 
Bahmani king of the Deccan, who had 
been originally a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed set up a 
dynasty at Ahmednagar (a.d. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the Portuguese 
Nizamaluco, Their own title was 
Ni^m Shdh, and this also occurs as 
Nizamoxa. [Linschoten’s etymology 
given below is an incorrect guess.] 

1521.— “Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 
Lopes de Sequeira) . . . sent Fernao 

Camello as ambassador to the Nizamaluco, 
Lord of the lands of Choul, with the object 
of making a fort at that j)lace, and arrang- 
^ for an expedition against the King of 
Cambaya, which the Governor thought the 
N i za m a lu co would gladly join in, be<^ui» 
he was in a quarrel witii that King. To 


this he made the reply that 1 shall relate 
hereafter.”— Correa, li. 623. 

c. 1539. — “ Trelado do Contrato qiie o 
Viso Reg Dorn Garcia de Noronha fez com 
hu Niza Muxaa, qve d' antes se chamavaHu 
Niza Maluquo.”— !ro»)i6o, in Subsidiosy 115. 

lf>43. — “ Izam maluco.” See under 
COTAMALUCO. 

1553. — “This city of Chaul ... is in 
I)opulation and greatness of trade one of 
the chief ports of that coast ; it was subject 
to the Nizamaluco, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 
we corruptly call Ikiguem). . . . The 
Nizamaluco being a man of great estate, 
although ho ))ossessed this maritime city, 
and other i>orts of great revenue, generally 
in order to be closer to the Kingdom of the 
Decan, held his residence in the interior 
in other cities of his dominion ; instructing 
his governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleets in all ways and content their 
captains, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenue that he had from the ships of 
Malabar. . . ,''—Jkirrns, 11. ii. 7. 

1563. — . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Decam (see DECCAN) and the Cuncam 
(see CONCAM); and retfiined the dominion 
a while ; but he could not rule territory 
at so great a distance, and so placed in 
it a nephew crowned as king. This king 
w’as a great favourer of foreign people, 
.such as l\irks, Humis, Oora^onis, and Arabs, 
and he divided his kingdom into captaincies, 
bestowing upon Ad*'/ ham (whom we call 
Ida! cam— mo IDALCAN) the coast from 
Angediva to Cifardam . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the coast from CJifardam to Negotana. 
. . .” — iSareia, f. 34 r. 

,, “ A. Let us mount and ride in the 

country ; and by the way you shall tell mo 
who is meant by Nizamoza, as you often 
use that term to me. 

“O. At once J toll you ho is a king in 
the Balaghat (see BALAGHAUT) (Hagaltile 
for Bahigate), whoso father I have often 
attended, and sometimes also the son. . , 

— Ibid. f. 33v. ^ 

[1594 ,5. — “NizAm-ul-Mulkhiya.” See 
under IDALCAN. 

ri598. — “ Mahi(x> is a Kingdome, and Ntsa 
a Lance or Speare, so that pirn Maluco is 
as much as to say os the Lance or Speare of 
the Kingdom.” — LinschMen, Hak. Soc. i. 
172, As if Neza-ul’iniilk, ‘spear of the 
kingdom.’] 

NOKAB, s. A servant, either 
domestic, military, or civil, also pi. 
Nokar-logue, ‘.the servants.’ Hind. 
naukaVy from Pers. and navJcar-log. 
Also mukar-ckdkary ‘ the servants,’ 
one of those jingling doulde-barrelled 
phrases in which Orientals delight 
even more than Englislimen (see 
IiOOTY). As regards Englishmen, 
compare hugger-mugger, hurdy-gmdy* 
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tip-top, highty - tighty, 
piggleay, hocus-pocus, tit for tat, 
topsy-turvy, harum-scarum, roly-poly, 
hadle-faddle, rump and stump, slip- 
slop. In this case chdkar (see 
GB^CKUE) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by the hosts 
of Chinghiz. According to I. J. 
Schmidt, Forschungen im Gehiete der 
Volker Mittel Adeiu, p. 96, niikur is 
in Mongol, ‘a comrade, dependent, or 
friend.’ 

c. 1407.— “L’Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec CO d^]^)ut^ son serviteiir (naukar) et 
oelui do Mirza Djihanghir. Cos trois per- 
sonnages joignont la cour auguste. . . — 

Abdurrazzdkj in Notices et JKxtniits, XIV. i. 
146. 

c. 1660, — “ Mahmild Sultjtn . . . under- 
stood accounts, and could reckon very well 
l>y memory the sums which he had to receive 
from his subjects, and those which he had 
to pay to his * naukars ’ (ap[»arently armed 
followers).” — Abnlghazi^ by JJe^maisons, 271. 

[1810.-“ Noker.” See under CHACKUR. 

[1834. — “Us (Balkh) present population 
does not amount to 2000 souls ; who are 
chiefly . . . the remnant of the Kara 
Noukur, a description of the militia estab- 
lished here by the Afgans.” — Burnes, 
Travels into Bokhara, i. 238.] 

1840. — “Noker, ‘the servant’; this title 
was borne by Tuli the fourth son of Chenghiz 
Khan, because he was charged with the 
details of the army and the administration.” 
—^Hammer, Golden Horde, 460. 

NOL'KOLE, s. Tliis is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in India, perhaps 
less valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) 
its Kol~rab% kohl-rubi^ ‘cahhage.-turnin.’ 
It is the Brassic.a oleracea, var. anno- 
rapa. The stalk at one point expands 
into a globular mass resiunhliug a 
turnip, and this is the edible part. 
I see my friend Sir G. Bird wood in 
his Bombay Products spells it KnolkhoL 
It is apparently Dutch, ‘ Knollhool ’ 
‘ Turnip-cahhage ; Ohoitxrave of the 
French.’ 

NON-REGULATION, adj. The 
style of certain Produces of British 
India (administered for the most part 
under the more direct authority of 
the Central Government in its Foreign 
Department), in which the ordinary 
Laws (or Regulations, as they were 
formerly called) are not in force, or 
aw in force only so far as they are 


r cially declared by the Government 
India to be applicable. The 
orimnal theory of administration in 
such Provinces was the union of 
authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal despotism in the hands of 
that chief. But by the gradual re- 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multii>lication of positive laws and 
rules of administration, and the 
division of duties, much the same 
might now he said of the difference 
between Regulation and Non-regulation 
Provinces that a witty Frenchman said 
of Intervention and Non-intervention : 
— “ La Non-intervention est une phrase 
politi(pie et technicpie (pii veut dire 
enfiii a-j)eu-pr6s la iiieme chose que 
V Intervention.^^ 

Our friend Gen. F. C. Cotton, R.fi., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new build ing. Lord Dalhousie said to 
him : “ It is not a thing that one must 
say in pul)lic, hut 1 would give a great 
deal that the whole of India should 
be Non-regukttion .” 

The Punjab was for many years the 
greatest example of a Non-regulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of things is that there, as in 
Burma and a few other provinces, 
military men are still eligible to hold 
office in the civil administration. 

I860. — . . Nowe what ye ffolko of 

Bcngala worschyppen Sir Jhone discourseth 
lityl. I'his moche wee gadere. Some wor- 
schyp})in ano Idole yclept ^egttlHCicutt and 
some worschyppen {veluti 

(f5o0 ti c|6a0Og). . . Ext. from a MS. 
of The Travels’ of Sir John Mandevill in the 
E. Indies, lately discovered. 

1867, — . , We believe we should indi- 
cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
know anything of India, by saying that it 
should be treated in great measure as a 
‘ non - regulation ’ province. ” — Quarterly 
lieviar, Jan. 1867, p. 135. 

1883.—“ The Delhi district, happily for 
all, was a non-regulation province.”— Zt/e 
of Ld. Laurau'e, i. 44. 

NORIMON, s. Japanese word. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1615. — “He kept himself o close in a 
neremon.” — Cocks* s Diary, i. 164,] 

1618, — “As we were going out of the 
towne, the street being full of hackneymen 
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and horses, t^ey would not make me way 
to passe, but fell a quarreling w:ith my 
nereznoners,^ and offred me groat abuse. 

*• ii. 99; [neremonneaxs 

in 11 . 23J. 

1768-71. — ** Sedan-chairs are not in use 
here (in Batavia). The ladies, however, 
sometimes employ a conveyance that is 
somewhat like them, and is called a nori* 
rnOiSL^'—Stavonmis, E.T. i. 324. 


NOR’-WESTER, s. A sudden and 
violent storm, such as often occurs in 
the hot weather, bringing ju'ohahly a 
‘ dust-storm ’ at first, and culminating 
in hail or torrents of rain. (See 
TYPHOON.) 

1810.—“. . . those violent squalls called 
* north-westers, ’ in conse<]uence of their 
usually either commencing in, or veering 
round to that quarter. . . . The force of 
those north-westers is next to incredible.” 
— Willmmon^ V, M. ii. 35. 

[1827. — “A most frightful nor’ wester 
had come on in the night, every dcK>r had 
burst open, the peals of thunder and torrents 
of rain were so awful. , . J/r.N\ Fenton 
JHary^ 98.] ’ 

NOWBEHAE, n.p. This is a name 
winch occurs in various ] daces far 
apart, a monument of the former 
extension of Buddhism. Thus, in tlie 
early history of the Mahomniedans in 
Sind, we find repeated mention of a 
temple called Naumhdr (Kava-vihdra^ 
‘New Monastery’). And the same 
name occurs at Balkh, near the Oxus 
(See VIHARA). 


NOWROZE, s. Pers. nau-rd::^ ‘New 
(Year’s) Day’; i.e, the first dav of the 
Solar Year. In W. India this is 
observed* by tlie Parsecs. [For 
instances of such celehr^tioiivS at the 
vernal equinox, see Frazer, Pausanias, 
iv. 75.] 


c. 1590.— “This was also the cause why 
the Natmiz t JaWi was observed, on which 
day, since his Majesty’s accession, a great 
feast was given. . . . The New Year’s Day 
femt . . . commences on the day when the 
Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and 
lasts till the_ 19th day of the month (Far- 
wardln). ’ — A%n^ ed, Blochmann^ i, 183, 276. 


[1614. — “Their Noroose, which is 
annual fe^t of 20 days continuance ke 
the Moors with great solemnity.” 
Letters, ill. ^ 

[1615. — “The King and Prince went 


1638. — “ There are two Festivals which are 
celebrated in this place with extraordinary 
ceremonies ; one whereof is that of the first 
day of the year, which, with the Persians, 
they call Naums, Nauros, or Norose, which 
signifies nine dai/es, though now it lasts 
eighteen at least, and it falls atjdjie moment 
that the Sun enters Aries.” — Mandelslo, 41. 

1673. — “On the day of the Vernal 
nox, we returned to Gombroon, when the 
Moores introduced their New- Year xEde (see 
EED) or Noe Rose, with Banqueting and 
great Solemnity.”— /Vyer, 306. 

I 1712. — “ Restat Nauruus, i.e. vertentis 
! anni initiuin, incidens in diem aequinoctii 
verni. Non legalis e.st, sed ab antiquis 
Persis haereditatc ac*ce].)tii festivitas, om- 
nium caeterariim maxima et solennissima.” 
— Kwmpfer, Am. Kxot. 1(52. 

1815. — “Jemsheed also introduced the 
solar year ; and ordered the fir.st day of it, 
when the sun entered Aries, to be celebrated 
by a splendid festival. It is called Nauroze, 
or new year’s day, and is .still the groat 
fe.stival in Persia.”— 11. of Persia, 
i. 17. 

1832. — “Now-roz (new year's day) is a 
festival or eed of no mean importance in 
the estimation of Mussulman society. . 

The trays of presents jjreparod by the ladies 
for tlieir friend.s are tastefully set out, and 
the work of many days’ previous arrange- 
ment. Eggs arc boiled hard, some of these 
are stained in colours resembling t>ur 
mottled j>apcrs ; others are neatly painted 
in figures and devices ; many are orna- 
mented with gilding ; •every lady evincing 
her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs 
for now-roz.” — Mrs. Meer Jfossan AH, 
Obsns. on (he Mussulmans of India, 283-4. 


NOWSHADDER, s. Pers. naushO- 
dar (Skt. narasdra, hut recent), Sal- 
aniiiioiiiac, i.e. chloride of aiiiinoniuni. 

c. 1300. — Wo find this word in a medi- 
eval list' of articles of trade contained in 
Ca])many’s Mnnorlas de Barcelona (ii. App. 
74) under the form uoxadre. 

1343. — “ Sal arrnoniaco, eioh lisciadro, e 
non si da nh sacco ne cassa con e.ssa.”— 
Pegolotti, p. 17 ; also see 57, &c. 

[1834. — “Sal ammoniac (nouchadur) is 
found in its native state among the hills 
near .hiziiak.” — Jiurnes, Travels into Bokhara.. 
ii. 166.] * 

NUDDEEA RIVERS, n.p. See 
under HOOGLY RIVER, of which these 
are branches, intersecting the Nadiya 
District. In order to keep open 
navigation l^y the directest course from 
the Ganges to Calcutta, much labour 
is, or was, annually expended, under 
a special officer, in endeavcjjiring during 
the dry season to maintain sufficient 
depth in these channels. 
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NUQOUBKOTE, n.jj. Nagarkot, 
This is the form used in olden times, 
and even now not obsolete, for the 
name pf the ancient fortress in the 
Punjab Himalaya which we now 
usually kiow by the name of Kot- 
kdngra^ both being substantially the 
same name, Nagarkot^ ‘ the fortress 
town,’ or Kot-kd-nagara, ‘tlie town of 
the fortress.’ [If it be im])lied that 
Kdnyra is a (corruption of Kot-kd- 
nagara^ the idea may be dismissed as 
a piece of folk-etymology. What the 
real derivation of Kdmjra is is uji- 
known. One explanation is that it 
represents the Hind, khankhara^ ‘dried 
U]), shrivelled.’] Tn yet older times, 
and in the liisbuy of Mahmud of 
Oliazni, it is styhid PhTm-nagar. The 
name Nagarkot is sometimes used by 
older Kuro]Mcan writers to d(*signate 
the Himalayan mountains. 

1008.— “ The Sultan himself (Mahmud) 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far as the f<»rt called Jlh'tm-iHujur, which 
is very strong, Mtuated on the promontory 
of a lofty hill, in the midst of impassable 
waters.”- At-' Cthl, in KHiot, i. 34. 

1337. When the sun was in ( 'ancer, the 
King of the time (Mahornnied 'I’lighlak) took 
the stone fort of Nagaxkot in the year 738. 

. . . It ia }>laced between rivers like the 
pupil of an eye . . ..and is so impregnable 
that neither Sikandar nor Dara w^crc able to 
take it.” — lladr-i-ihach^ ihid. lii. 570. 

c. 1370. -- “ SiilUin Kiro/i . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot, and pass- 
ing by the valleys of Nakhach - uuhgarhi, 
he arrived with his army at Nagarkot, 
which he found to be very strong and secure. 
The idol Jwiilamukhi (sec JOWAULLA 
MOOEHEE), much w'orshij)cd by the intidels, 
was situated in the road to Nagarkot. . . 

— SlawiH-iSirtijn, ihid, hi. 317-318. 

1398. — “ When I entered the valley on 
that side of the Siwalik, information was 
brought to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of 
Hindushtn, and situated in these mountains. 
The distance was 30 kos, but the road lay 
thnnigh jungles, and over lofty and rugged 
hills.’ — Aatobiog, of Timm\ ^hld. 465. 

1553. — “But the sources of those rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) though they burst forth 
separately in the mountains which Ptolemy 
calls Imaus, and which the natives call 
Daiangiier and Naugracot, yet are these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
•as if they sought to hide these springs.” — 
Barros^ 1. iv. 7. 


grimage to it from great distances, thereby 
obtaining the accomplishment of their 
wishes. It is most wonderful that in order 
to effe<St this, they cut out their tongues, 
which grow again in the course of two or 
three (lays. . . .” — Ayeeti^ ed. Ghidwin, ii. 
119 ; [ed. Jarrett^ ii. 312]. 

1609. — “ Bordeling to him is another great 
Ruiaio called Tulhfck Ctunnd^ whose chiefe 
City is Negercoat, 80 c. from Jjohor^ and as 
much from Syrhiav, in which City is a 
famous Pagod, called Je or JJurga, vnto 
which worlds of I’eoplo resort out of all 
parts of India. . . . Diners Moores also 
rosorte to this Peer. . . — TP. Flnchy in 

Ptorhas, i. 438. 

1616.— “27. Nagra Cutt, the chiefe Citic 
so called. . . .” — Terry, in RkvcIms, ii. ; [ed. 

1777, p. 82]. 

[c. 1617.—“ Nakarkutt. "Sir T. Hoe, 
11 ak. Soc. ii. 534.] 

c. 1676. — “The caravan being arriv’d at 
the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by the name of Naugrocot, 
abundance of j)eop]e come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof are 
w’omen and maids, who agree with the 
Merchants to carry them, their Goods and 
])rovi3ions cross the Mountains. . . .” — 
Tarernier, E.T. ii. 183 ; [ed. Balt, ii. 263], 

1788.-'- “ Koto Kangrah, the fortress be- 
longing to the famous temj)le of Nagorcote, 
is given at 49 royal cosses, equal to 99 G. 
miles, from Sirhind (northward).” — Rennell, 
M<moir, ed. 1793, p. 107. 

1809.— *• At Patancote, where the Padshah 
(so the Sikhs call Kunjeet) is at present 
engaged in preparations and negotiations 
for the pur}K>se of obtaining possession of 
Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), which 
place IS besieged by the Raja of Nepaul. 

. . .” — Eiphinstone, in Life, i. 217. 

NUJEEB, s. Hind, from Ar. najih^ 
‘iiolik*.’ A kind of lialf-disciplined 
infantry soldiers under some of the 
native Governments ; also at one time 
a kind of militia nnder the British ; 
receiving tlii> lionorary title as being 
gentlemen volunteers. 

[c. 1790. — “There were 1000 men, nud- 
jeeves, sword men. ...” Kvidenco of 
Sheikh Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Plumer, 
in Trial of W. Hastings, in Bond, iii. 393. 

1796. — “The Nezibs are Matchlock men.” 
— ir. ..4. Tone, A Leiiei' mi tke MahraiUi 
People, Bombay, 1798, p. 50.] 

1813.— “There are some corps (Mahratta) 
styled Nujeeb or men of good family. 
These are foot soldiers invariably armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, and having 
a(iopted some semblance of European disci- 
plino are much respected.” — Forhes, Or. 
Mein, ii. 46 ; [2nd ed. i. 343]. 


o. 1590. — “Na^erkote is a city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gerah. In the vicinity of this city, upon a 
lofty mountain, is a place called Mahamaey f ,, “A corps of Niljeebs, or infantry 
iMmdmdifU), which they consider as one of with matchlocks. , , — Broughton, Lettei's 

“the works of the Divinity, and come in pil* from a Mahratta Camp, ed, 1892, p. 11. 
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[1817. — **ln8omein8tance8th6y are called thick, called ^numbda.' ... By the bye, 
N^86b (literally, Noble) and would not this word * numbda ’ is said to be the origin 
deign to stand sentry or perform any fatigu* of the word nomade^ because the»nonmde 
ing duty.” — V, Blacker y Meni. of tm Opera- tribes used the same material for their tents *** 
twiM in India in 1817-19, p. 22.] ( !) — Letter in Notes and Queriesy Ist sc^. i. 342. J 


NULLAH, s. Hind. ndM. A 
watercourse ; not net^essarily a dry 
watercourse, though this is perhaps 
i^lpe frecjuently indicated in the 
Anglo-Indian use. 

1776. — “When the water falls in all the 
nullahs. . . .” — Halhed's Codey 62. 

c. 1785. — “ Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Captain Hebbort ... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah .” — Varntccioliy 
Life of Cltcey i. 93. 

1789. — “The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . — MunrOy 

Narrativey 224. 

1799. — “ I think I can show you a situa- 
tion where two embrasures might bo opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage.” 
— Wellingtony Despatchesy i. 26. 

1817. — “ On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to the chosen .sjK)t, 
and before daylight formed a nullah . . . 
into a lai*ge parallel.” — MilVs Hisi. v. 377. 

1843. — “ Our march tardy because of the 
nullahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
^uite contemptible .” — Life of Sir C. Napier y 

1860. — “ The real obstacle to movement is 
the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains.” — Tennent's CeyloUy ii. 574. 

NUMDA, NUMNA, .s. Hind. 

namday namddy from Pers, namady 
[Skt. naTTUitaX Felt ; sometime.s a 
woollen saddle-cloth, properly made 
of felt. The word is perhaps the 
same as^Ar. narmty ‘a coverlet,^ spread 
on the seat of a sovereign, &c. 

[1774. — “ The apartment was full of people 
seated on Nsemets (felts of camel hair) 
spread round the sides of the room. . . .” — 
Manway y IluU Accoimt of British Trade y 
i. 226.] 

1815. — “That chief (Temugin or Chingiz), 
we are informed, after addressing the Khans 
• in an eloquent harangue, was seated upc^n 
a black felt or nununud, and reminded of 
the imTK>rtance of the duties to which he was 
called.’’ — Malcohuy M. of Persiay i. 410. 

[1819. — “ A Kattie throws a nunda on his 
mare.”-— rr<t?w. Lit, Soc. Bo, i. 279.] 

^ 1828.—“ In a two-poled tent of a great 
size, and lined with yellow woollen etufF of 
Europe, sat Nader Koolee Khan, upon a 

coarse numud Kuzzilbashy i, 264. 

[1850.—“ The natives use (for their tents) 
a sort of woollen stuff, about half an inch 


NUMEEICAL AFFIXES, CO- 
EFFICIENTS, or DETERMIN- 
ATIVES.* What is meant by these 
expressions can perhaps be best eluci- 
dated by an extract from tlie Malay 
Grarmnar of the late venerable John 
Crawfurd : 

“ III the enumeration of certain 
objects, the Malay has a peculiar 
idiom which, as far as I know, does 
not exist in any other language of the 
Archipelago. It is of the same nature 
as the w'ord ‘head,’ as we use it in the 
tide of cattle, or ‘sail ’ in the enumera- 
tion of ships ; but in IVIalay it extends 
to niany familiar objects. Alaiy of 
which the original meaning has not 
been ascertained, is appliecl to such 
tenuous objects as leaves, grasses, &c. ; 
Batangy meaning ‘stem,’ or ‘-trunk,’ to 
trees, logs, spears, and javelins ; Bnniahy 
of which the meaning has not been 
ascertained, to such objects as rings ; 
Bidangy which means ‘spreading’ or 
‘spacious,’ to mats, carpets, thatch, 
sails, skins, and hides ; Bijiy ‘ seeds, ^ 
to corn, seeds, stones, pebbles, gems, 
eggs, the eyes of animals, lamps, and 
candlesticks,” and so on. (h*awfurd 
names 8 or 9 other terms, one or 
other of which is always used in 
company with the numeral, in en- 
numerating different classes of objects, 
as if, in English, idiom should compel 
us to say ‘ two stems of spears,’ ‘ four 
spreads of carpets,’ ‘ six corns of 
diamonds.’ As a matter of fact we 
do speak of 20 head of cattle, 10 file of 
soldiers, 100 sail of shijis, 20 pieces of 
cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. But 
still the practice is in none of these 
cases obligatory, it is technical and ex- 
ceptional ; insomuch that I remember, 

I when a boy, in old Reform-Bill days, 
and when disturbances were expected 
in a provincial town, hearing it stated 
by a well-informed ladv that a great 
proprietress in the neignbourhood waa 
so alarmed that she had ordered from 
town a whole stand of muskets I 
To sofne small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European languages, 

* other terms applied have been NumeraUa, 
Quantitative Auxiliaries, Numeral Auxiliaries^ 
Segregatives, &c. » 
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including French and German. Of 
French i don’t rememl>er any example 
now exSept tSte (de betail}, nor of 
German except Stuck^ which is, how- 
ever, , almost as universal as the 
Chinese piecey. A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
replied: ^Ja freilich! dreizehn Stuck 
Amerikaner ! ’ 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
been described in the extract from 
Crawfurd as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
affixes seem to be more numerous, and 
their classification to be somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. 
Thus oos, a root imjdying ‘chief’ or 
‘first,’ is applied to kings, divinities, 
ju'iests, &(;. ; Ya iik^ ‘ a male,’ to 
rational beings not divine ; Gaung^ ‘a 
brute beast,’ to irrational beings ; Ptfa 
implying superficial extent, to dollars, 
countries, dishes, blankets, &c. ; Li(n, 
implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 
bottles, cups, toes, fingers, candles, 
bamboos, hands, feet, &c. ; Tseng ami 
(hjanvg, ‘extension in a straight line,’ 
to rods, lines, spears, roads, &c. 

The same iaiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it a])pear in some of the 
vocabularies that have been collected 
of tribes on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies in 
various instances show identity of 
origin in the essential part of the 
numeral, whilst a diflVreut aspect is 
given to the whole word by a variation 
in what appears to be tlie numeral- 
affix* (or wliat Mr. Brian Hodgson 
calls the ‘servile affix’). The iaiom 
exists in the principal vt‘rnaculars of 
(/hiiia itself, and it is a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialects to 
Pigeon- English which has ])roduced 
the pieceyy which in that quaint jargon 
seems to be used as the universal 
numerical affix (“Two piecey cooly,” 
“ three piecey dollar,” &c.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant 
development, which must ^orin a 
great difficulty in the acquisition of 


♦ See Sir H. Yule’s IntroductoiTf Essay to Capt. 
GlU’s Mver af Gdden Sandf ed. 1888, pp. [1271, 


colloquial use by foreigners. Some 
approximate statistics on this subject 
w’ill be given below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corean, but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
C. America, i.e. the Quiche of Giuiijfcr 
mala, the Nahault of Mexico Proper ; 
and in at least two other languages 
(Tep and Pirinda) of the same region. 
The following are given as the co- 
efficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 
given : 

Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects ; e,g. eggs, beans, 
cacao beans, cherries, pricKly-pears, 
Spanish loaves, &c., also for books, and 
fowls : 

Fantli (i) for long rows of persona 
and things ; also for walls and furrows : 

Tlanumtli (from mana, to spread on 
tlie ground), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
pa]>er, &c., also for speeches and 
sermons : 

Olotl (maize-grains) for ears of 
maize, cacao-poas, bananas : also for 
flint arrow-heads (see i\ Humboldt^ 

I Kawi-Sprache, ii. 265). 

I have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Terrien de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty langu^ea 
in which this curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much space to be 
inserted here. I may, however, give 
his statistics of the number of such 
determinatives, as assigned . in the 

rammars of some of these languages 

n Chinese \ n’liaculars, from 33 in 
the Shaimhai vernacular to 110 in 
that of Fuchau. In Corean, 12 ; in 
JapancvSe, 16 ; in Annamite, 106 ; in 
Siamese, 24 ; in Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay and Javanese, 19. 

If T am not mistaken, the pro- 
pensity to give certiiin technical and 
appropriated titles to couples of 
certain beasts and birds, which had 
such an extensive development in old 
English sporting phraseology, and still 
partly survives, had its root in the 
same state of mind, viz. difficulty in 
grasping the idea of abstract numbers, 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years ago, thrown 
upon this feeling, and on the origin 
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of the idiom of which we have been 
speaking, by a ])a8sage in a modern 
book, which is the Jiun'e notewortliy 
as the author does not iriake any 
reference to the existence of this 
idiom in any language, and ]>ossibly 
was not aware of it : 

“ On entering into conversation with the 
<Red) Indian, it becomes s})eedily ap[)arent 
that he is unable to comprehend the idea of 
abstract numbers. They exist in his inind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five doer, but he 
is so iinacciistoDied to the idea of number 
as a thing apart from specific objects, that 
T have tried in vain to get an Indian to 
admit that the idea of the number five, as 
associated in his mind with five dogs, is 
identical, os far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingers.”— ( Pre- 
Jihtoric Man, 1st ed. ii. 470.) (Also see 
Tylor, Pnmdit'i Culture^ ‘2nd ed. i. 

Tims it seems ])robabk‘ that tlie use 
of the mimeral co-efiii iciit, Avhetlier 
in the Malay idiom or in our old 
sporting phraseology, is a kind of 
survival of the effort to bridge the 
difliculty felt, in identifying ab.stract 
numbers as applied to diH’ereut objects, 
by the introduction of a common 
concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, tlunigh 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artificially develo])ed, are common 
in Hindustani and Persian, es])ecially 
in the official AA'ritteii style of -inwihshl.% 
who delight in Avhat seemed to me, 
before my attention was called to the 
Indo-Chinese idiom, tlie wilful sur- 
plusage (e.g.) of two ‘sheets’ (/nrd) of 
letters, also used Avith quilts, car])et-.s, 
&c. ; three ‘persons’ (nafar) of bar- 
kandazes ; five ‘rope ’ (rds) of buffaloes ; 
ten ‘chains’ (m'ftjir) of elephants; 
twenty ‘grips’ (^abza)¥:)i swords, &c. 
But I Avas not aAvare of the extent of 
the idiom in the munshfs repertory 
till I found it displayed in Mr. 
Carnegy’s Kachahri Technicalities, under 
the head of Muhdvxtra (Idioms or 
Phrases). Besides those just quoted, 
we there find ’adad (‘number’) used 
with coins, utensils, and sleeveless 
garments ; ddna (‘ grain ’) with pearls 
and coral beads ; dost (‘ hand ’) Avith 
falcons, &c., shields, and robes of 
honour; jild (volume, lit. ‘skin’) 
with books ; muhdr (‘ nose-bit ’) with 
<iamels ; kita (* portion,’ piecey !) with 
precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 
letters ; manzil (* a stage on a journey, 
an alighting place’)' with tents, boats, 


houses, carriages, beds, howdas, &c. ; 
sdz (‘an instrument’) with guitars, 
&:c.; silk (‘thread’) Avith necklaces of 
all sorts, &c. Several of these, with 
others purely Turkish, are used also 
in Osmanli Turkish.* ^ 

NUNCATIES, s. Rich cakes made 
by the Maliomnu*dans in W. India 
chiefly imported into Bombay from 
Surat. ITbere is a Pers. word, 7idn~ 
khatdi, ‘ bread of CVitbay or China,’ Avitb 
Avliicb this Avord has been connected. 
Blit Mr. Weir, (.\)lleeU)r of Surat, 
Avrites that it is really 'naukhaUn, Pers. 
ndn, ‘bread,’ and Malir. kliat^ shat, 
‘six’; meaning a s])ecial kind of cake 
composed of six ingredients — Avlieat- 
hoiir, eggs, sugar, butt(*r or ghee, 
leawn ]>r()duced from toddy or grain, 
and almonds.] 

[NUT, s. Hind. 7utth, Ski. ndstd, 
Hlie no.se.’ Tlie nose-ring Avorn by 
Indian Avomeii. 

[lS19.“-‘‘An old fiisliioiicd nuthorno.su- 
riiig, stuck full of precious or false sUaies.” 
— Tea ns, Tit. Jin. i. 284. 

jl832. — “The nut (nose-ring) of gold 
AS ire, on sshich i.« strung a ruby between 
two pearls, worn oriI\ by married vstunun,” 
-Mrs, Mi-t Jiamm AH, Ohsns.i. 47).] 

NUT PROMOTION, s. From its 

.siippo.sed indigeslil)le ebaracier, tin* 
kernel of the cashew-nut is so calle<l 
in S. India, Avhere, roasted and liot, 
it. is a favourite de.ssert dish. [See 
Liiischofrii, llak. Soc. ii. 28.] 

NUZZER, s. Hind, from Ar. 7iazr 
or 7tc(zar (jirop. nadhr), jiriinarily ‘a 
vuAv or votive offering’; luit, in 
ordiiiaiA usi*, a ceremonial ])reseiit, 
properly an (offering from an inferioi’ 
to a su]>erior, the converse of inUim. 
The root is the same as that of Naza- 
rite (Numbers, vi. 2). 

[1765. — “ The congratulatory nazirs, &c., 
shall be set opposite my ordinary expenses ; 
and if ought remains, it shall go to Poj)lar, 
or .some other hospital.” — Letter of IM. 
Clive, Sept. 30, in Vrrelst, Vi^of Jinn gal, 127. 

* Some details on tlie subject of these deter- 
minatives, in reference to languages on the eastern 
border of jadia, will bo found in Prof. Max MUller’s 
letter to liinsen in the \Atier'» Outlines of the Phil, 
of Universal History, i. 896 seorjf. ; as well as in 
W. von Humboldt, minted above. Prof, Max 
Muller refers to Humboldt’s Compile Works, vi. 
402; but this 1 have not been able to find, nor, 
in either writer, any suggested rationale of the 
idiom.' 
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[c. 1775. — “ The Gkivernor lays before the 
board two bags . , . which were presented 
to him in^iizzers. . . — Progs, of Council, 
•quoted by Fox in speech against W. 
Hastings, in iJond, iv. 201.] 

1782#-“ Col. Monson was a man of high 
•and hospitable household expenses ; and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that he would not only not touch a nazier 
^a few silver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gen- 
tlemen, according to their rank. . . — 

J*rice's Tracts^ ii. 01. 

1785. — “Presents of ceremony, called 
nuzzers, were to many a great portion of 
their subsistence. . . — Letter in Lifi of 
'Volehrooke^ 16. 

1786. — Tippoo, oven in writing to the 
French Governor of Pondichery, whoni it i 
was his interest to conciliate, and in acknow- 
ledging a present of ,500 muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls them “sent 
by way of nuzr.” — >SV^W LdU‘i& of Tqtpoo^ 

.377 . 

1809. — “1^0 Aumil himself offered the 
nazur of fruit.” — Jji, VahntUi. i. 

[1832. — “1 . . . looked to the Mecr 
fr>r explanation ; he told me to accept 
Muckabeg’s ‘nuzza.’” — u\frs. J/asaan 

j\li^ ()bsert'?K<i. i. 193.] 

1876. — “The SUindard has the f<»llowing 
curious piece of news in its Court C^ircular 
•of a few days ago 

‘Sir Salar dung was pre^^ented to the 
i^ueen by the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
.offered his Muggur as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned.' ” 
•‘-Punchy July 15, 

For the true sense of the word so deli- 
<’iousIy introduced instead of Nuzzer, see 

MTOOUR. 


o 


OAET.s. A coco-nut garden. The 
V'ord is peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corru})tion of Port, orta (now more 
usually horta). “Any mnn’s par- 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahim or Ciirgaum is 
spoken of as his oart.” {Sir G. 
IHrdwood). 

1664.—“. . . 0 me praz de fazer nierce 
A dita cidade cmfatiota para senipre que a 
ortali^a dea ortas dos moradores Portu- 
guezes o christitos que nesta cidade de Goa 
^ ilha t5 . . . poasao vender. . &c. — 

Proclamation of Dorn Sebastian y in Archie. 
Port, Orient, fasc. 2, 167. 

0 , 1610, — “H y a vn grand nombre de 
PaXmero ou orta) comme vous diriez ici de 
nos vergers, pleins d'arbres de Cocos, plantez 


bien pres h pres ; mais ils ne vionnont qu’hs 
lieux aquatiques et bas. . . Pyrard de 
Laoaly ii. 17-18 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 28]. 

1618. — “ E os naturaes habitao ao longo do 
ryo de Malaca, om sens pomares e orthas.” 
— Godinito de Eredixiy 11 . 

1673. — “ Old Goa . . . her Soil is luxurious 
and Campaign, and abounds with Rich 
Inhabitants, whose Rural Palaces are im- 
mured with Groves and Hortos.” — Fryer y 
1.54. 

[1749. — “. . . as well Vargems (Port. 
vargrMy ‘a field ’) lands as Hortas.” — Letter 
in Logony MalabaVy iii. 48.] 

c. 1760. — “As to the Oarts, or Coco-nut 
groves, they make the most considerable 
part of the landed property. i. 47. 

1793. — “For sale. . . . That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built by Mr, 

1 William Peal ; it is situated in a mo.st lovely 
Oart. . . —Jioutbay Courier, .Jan. 12. 

OBANG, s. Ja]). Oh’o-han^ lit. 

‘greater division.' The name of a 
I large oLlong Ja])anese gold piece, 
similar to the kobang (<i.v.), but of 
I 10 limes the value; 5 to 6 inches in 
I length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 

' with an average weight of 2564 grs. 

1-roy. First issued in 1580, and lasit 
, in 18G0. Tavernier has a representa- 
I tion of one. 

i il662. — “A thousand Oebans of gold, 

! which amount to forty seven thousand 
Thagis, or Frowns .” — Maudeisloy E.T. Bk. 
ii. 147 {Stanf. Diet.). 

[18,59. — “The largest gold coin known is 
the Obang, a most inconvenient circulating 
medium, as it i.s nearly six inches in length, 
and three iriche.s and a half in breadth.”— 
Oliphunty Xan'dtive of Mission, ii. 232.] 

I OLD STRAIT, ii.p. This is an old 
name of the narrow strait bettveen the 
island of Singa]K)re and the mainland, 
wdiich was the old jiassage followed by 
ships jiassing *^owards China, but has 
Jong been abandoned for the wider 
strait south of Singa]>ore and north of 
Bintong. It is called by the Malays 
SdhU TambraUy from aii edible hsh 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapura of soin^ of the old 
navigators ; whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Governor’s Straits (q.v.). 

1727 . — Tohore Jjami, which is 

sometimes the Place of that King’s Resid- 
ence, and has the Benefit of a fine deep 
large River, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. The smallest is from the Westward, 
called by Europeans the Streights of Sinca- 
pore, but by the Natives Salteta de Brew** 
{i.e. Saldt TamhraUy as above). — A. Hamilton, 
ii. 92 ; [ed. 1744]. 
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I860.— “Tho Old Straits, through which 
formerly our Indiamen passed on &eir way 
to China, are from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except where a few clearings have been 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
covered with dense jungle . . . doubtless, 
in old times, an isolated vessel . . . must 
have kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical prahtis darting out from one 
of the numerous creeks .” — Vavenaghy Rem. 
of an Indian Official^ 285-6. 

OLLAH, s. Tam. olaiy Mai. ola. 
A palm-leaf ; but especially tlie leaf 
of tlie Palmyra (Borassus JJahdIiforniis) 
as prepared for writing on, often, but 
incorrectly, termed ca^an (q-v.). In 
older books the term ola generally 
means a nafive letter ; often, as in 
some cases below, a written order. A 
very good account of the royal scribes 
at Calicut, and their mode of writing, 
is given l)y Barbosa as follows : — 

1516. — “The King of Calecut keeps many 
clerks constantly in his palace ; they are all 
in one room, separate and far from the king, 
sitting on benches, and there they write all 
the affairs of the king’s revenue, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which are presented to the king, 
and, at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of taxes. All this is on broad stiff 
leaves of the palm-tree, without ink, with 
pens of iron ; they write their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc- 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles of these written leaves, and where- 
ever they go they carry thorn under their 
arms, and the iron pen in their hands . . . 
and amongst these are 7 or 8 who are great 
confidants of the king, and men hold in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bundle 
of paper under their arm ; and each of 
them has always several of these leaves in 
blank but signed at the top by the king, and ! 
when he commands them to despatch any 
business* they write it on these leaves,” — 
Pp. 110-111, Hak. Soc., but translation 
modified. * 

1553. — “All the Gentiles of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm-leaves 
which they call olla, of the breadth of two 
fingers .” — Barrosy I. ix. 3. 

„ “Ail the rest of the town was of 
wood, thatched with a kind of palm-leaf, 
which they call ola.” — Ibid. I. iv, vii. 

1561. — “All this was written by the 
king's writer, whose business it is to pre- 
pare his olas, which are palm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, scratching it 
with an iron point. — Cbrrca, i. 212-213. 
Correa uses the word in three applications : 
(a) for a mlm-leaf as just ; (ft) for 

a palm-leaf letter ; and (c) for fuoco) palm- 
leaf thatch. 

1563- — ** • ^be Maldiva Islands 

they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, and its cordage is all mado 
of palm ; with the fronds (which we call 
olla in Malavar) they cover houses and 
vessels .” — Garcuiy f. 67. 

1586. — “I answered that I was from 
Venice, that my name was Gasparp Balbi 
. . . and that I brought the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whose fame for goodness, courtesy, and 
greatness flew through all the world . . ► 
and all this was written down on an olla, 
and read by the aforesaid ‘Master of the 
Word’ to his Majesty.” — G. Balbi, f. 104^ 

,, “But to show that he did this as 
a matter of justice, he sent a further order 
that nothing should bo done till they re- 
ceived an olla, or letter of his sign manual 
written in letters of gold ; and so he (the 
King of Pegh) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to be kept prisoners, even to 
the women big with child, and the infant.«^ 
in bands, and so he caused the whole of 
them to be led upon the said scaffolding ; 
and then the king sent the olla, orderings 
them to be burnt; and the Decagini exe- 
cuted the order, and burned the whole of 
them.”— /fttrf. f. 112-113. 

[1598. — “Saylos which they make of the 
leaves, which leaves are called Olas.” — 
Tlak. Soc. ii. 45. 

[1611. — “Two Ollahs, one to Gimpa 
Raya. . . .” — Ikinvers, Ldtev^, i. 154.] 

1626. — “The writing was on leaves of 
Palme, which they call Olla.’* — Purchase 
Pilgiiiimge, 554. 

1673. — “The houses are low, and thatched 
with ollas of the Cocoe-Trees.” — Fryer, 66. 

c. 1690.— “. . . Ola peculiariter Ma- 
labaris dictti, et inter alia Papyri loco 
adhibetur.” — Ruviphius, i. 2. 

1718. — “. . . Damulian Leaves, com- 
monly called Oles.”— of the Gospel ^ 
&c., iii. 37. 

1760. — “ He (King Alompra)8aid he would 
give orders for Olios to be made out for de- 
livering of what Englishmen were* in his. 
Kingdom to me.”— CW. Alves, in Dalrymple, 
Or. Rep. i. 377. 

1806. — “Many persons had their Ollalia 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tamil 
shorthand.” — Buchanan, Christian Res. 2nd 
ed. 70. 

1860. — “The books of the Singhalese 
are formed tcj-day, as they have been for 
ages past, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or the Palmyra 
palm.” — Tennent, Ceylon, i. 612. 

1870. — “. . . Un manuscrit sur oUes* 

. . .” — Revue Critique, June 11, 374. 

OMEDWATJB, s. Hind, from 
Pers. urr^edwar (ummed, umed^ ‘hope *) j 
literally, therefore, ‘ a hopeful one * ^ 
i.e. “ an expectant, a candidate for em- 
ployment, one who awaits a favour* 
able answer to some representation or 
request” {Wilson.) 
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1816. — “The thoughts of being three or 
four years an omeadwar, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me.”— J/”, Mlphin- 
4Ume^ in Life^ i. 344. 

OMLAH, s. This is prox)erly the 
Ar. pi. ^amalatf *amald^ of ^dmil (see 
AXJMIL). It is applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a civil court 
or cutcherry (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778. — “ I was at this place met by the 
Omlah or officers belonging to the esbiblish- 
ment, who hailed my arrival in a variety of 
boats dressed out for the occasion.” — IJon. 
Ji. Litidmify in Lives of the Lhidsays, iii. 167. 

1866. — “ At the worst we will hint to the 
Omlahs to discover a fast which it is neces- 
sary they shall keep with groat solemnity.” 
— Treveli/an^ The J)awh JJunga/oto, in Fraser^ 
Ixxiii. 3^0. 

The use of an English plural, omiahs, here 
is incorrect and unusual ; though ovmihs is 
used (see next word). 

1878. — “ . . . the subordinate mam^ers, 
young, inexperienced, and altogether in the 
hands of the Omlah.” — Life ui the MofussUy 
ii. 6. 


OMEAH, s. This is pro])erly, like 
the last word, an Ar. i>l. {Uinardy 
nl. of see AMEEK), and should 

be applied collectively to the higher 
officials at a Mahoiniuedan Court, 
especially tliat of the Great Mogul. 
But in old European narratives it is 
used as a singular for a lord or grandee 
of that ('ourt ; and indeed in Hindu- 
stani the word was similarly used, for 
we have a Hind, plural umardydny 
^^oinrahs.’ From the remarks and 
<luotat-ions of Blochmann, it would 
seem that Mamabddrs (see MUNSUB- 
EAR), from the commandant of 1000 
tip wards, were styled umnrd-i-kahdry 
or umara4-izdmy ‘ Great Amirs ’ ; and 
these would be the Omnihs properly. 
Certain very high officials were styled 
Amir-uUUmxitd (Am, i. 239-240), a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 

1616.--** Two Omrahs who are great Com- 
manders .” — Sir T, Rete, 

[ „ “The King lately sent out two 

Vmbraa with horse to fetch him in.” — Ibid. 
Hak. 8oc. ii. 417 ; in the same page he writes 
VmreUy and in ii. 445, Fmrewa.] 

o, 1630. — “ Howbeit, out of this prodigious 
rent goes yearely many great pa^rments : to 
his Lelftenants of Provinces, and Vmbrayes 
of Townes and Forts.”— 5ir T, Herherty p. 65. 

1638. — “Et sous le commandement de 
plusieurs autres seigneurs de oeux qu’iUi^ 


appelleiit Ommeraudes.” — Mmid-ehlo, Paris, 
1659, p. 174. 

1663. — “II y a quantity d’elephans dans 
les Indes . . . les Omaras s’en seruent par 
grandeur .” — Dt la Boullaye^le-GotiZy ed, 
1657, p. 250. 

c. 1664. — “ It is not to be thought that 
the Omrahs, or Lords of the Moll’s Court, 
are sons of great Families, as in France . . . 
these Omrahs then are commonly but Ad- 
venturers and Strangers of all sorts of 
Niitions, some of them slaves ; most of them 
without instruction, which the Mogul thus 
raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, and 
degrades them again, as he pleaseth.” — 
liernieTy E.T. 66 ; [ed. Constable^ 211], 

c. 1666.—“ Les Omras sont les grand 
fieignenrs du Roiaume, cmi sont pour la 
plupart Persans ou fils derersans.” — Theve- 
7iotj V. 307. 

1673. — “ The President . . . has a Noise 
of Trumpets ... an Horse of State# led 
before him, a MirvhaL (see MORCHAL) (a 
Fan of Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, 
as the Ombrahs or Great Men have.” — 
Fryer ^ 86. 

1676.— 

“ Their standard, planted on the battlement, 

Despair and death among the soldiers 
sent ; 

You the bold Omrah tumbled from the 
wall, 

And shouts of victory pursued the fall.” 

JJrydeny Aurengze,bey ii. 1. 

1710.—“ Donna Juliana ... let the 
Heor Ambassador know . . . that the 
Emperor had ordered the Ammaraws Enay 


Ullah Chan (&c.) to take care of our in- 
terests.” — Vaie7itijn, iv. Suraite, 284. 


1727. — “ You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which 1 
have here from several of my Umbras. 
Firman ofAurangzdh in A . JIatnilton. ii. 227 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 231]. 

1791.—“ ... les Omrahs ou grands 
seigneurs Indiens. . . .” — B, de St. Piency 
La Chamniere Indiemiey 32. 

f 

OMUM WATER, s. A common 
domestic mecAciiie in S. India, made 
from the strong-smelling carminative 
seeds of an umbelliferous plant, Carum 
copticuTriy Beiith. (Ptychotis copticay and 
Ptych. Ajowan or Decand.), called in 
Tamil omarriy [which comes from the 
Skt. yamdniy yavdniy in Hind. ajwdn.'\ 
See Hanbury and Fliickigery 269. 

OOJYNE, n.p. Ujjayanly or, in the 
modern vernacular, Ujjatn, one of the 
moat ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
capital M King Vikramaditya, and 
was theinrst meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomers, from which they calculated 
^eir longitudes. 
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The name of XJjjaiii long led to a 
curious imbroglio in the interpretation 
of the Arabian geographers. Its 
meridian, as we have just mentioned, 
w'as the zero of longitude among the 
Hindus. The Arab writers borrowing 
from the Hindus wrote the name ap- 
parently Azin, but this by tlie mere 
omission of a diacritical point became 
Artn, and from the Arabs ])assed to 
medieval Christian geogra])liers as the 
name of an imaginary point on the 
equator, the intersection of the central 
meridian with that circle. Further, 
this point, or transj)osed city, had 
probably been reju'osented on maps, as 
we often see cities on medieval ma]xs, 
by a cupola or the like. And hence 
the ‘‘ Cuiiola of Arin or or the 

‘‘Cupola of the Earth” (Al-iuhba aU 
ardh) became an established comnu>n- 
place for centuries in geograidiical 
tables or statements. The idea was 
that just 180'’ of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence was habitiible, or at any rate cog- 
nizable as such, and this meridian of 
Arin bisected this habitable hemi- ! 
sphere. But as the western limit ex- 
tended to the F’ortunate Isles, it 
became manifest to the Arabs that the 
central meridian could not b(‘ so far 
east as the Hindu meridian of Arin 
(or of Lanka, i.e. Ceylon). (See ([nota- 
tion from the AryahJutUa, under JAVA.) 
They therefore shifted it westward, 
but shifted the mystic Arin along the 
equator w^estward also. We find also 
among medieval Eurotiean students (as 
with Roger Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Uein- 
aud supposes to have arisen from the 
*EiT<riPCL iiJLirbpLov of Ptolemy, a place 
which ne locates on the Zanzibar 
coast, and aiiproximatingito the shifted 
position of Arin. But it is perhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the real name 
Azin. Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Arym, and 
M. Sedillot was very positive that 
nothing more could be learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
the late M. Reinaud completely solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujjain. 
Even in Arabic the mistake had been 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the word Arin had been adopted as a 
generic name for a place oi medium 
temperature or qualities (see Jorjdni, 
quoted below). I 


c. A.n, 150, — j3a(r/\cioi» Tta<r* 
Tavov.*’-^Ptol. VII. i. 63. 

c. 930.-—“ The Equator passes between 
east and west through an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of these two countries. 
This point, half way between north and south 
is cut by the point (meridian ?) half way Vjo- 
tween the Eternal Islands "and the extremity 
of China ; it is what is called TfCe Cupola of~ 
ike LJarth.'’~Mashldi, i. 180-181. 

c. 1020. — “ Les Astronomes . . . ont fait 
correspondro la ville d’Odjein avec le lieu 
qui dans le tableau des villos insure dans los 
tables astronomiques a ro^u le nom d’Axin, 
et (jui est su[)posd situd sur les bords de la 
iner. Mais entro Odjein et la mer, il y a 
pres de cent tfodjanas/' — Al-Hirunl, quoted 
by lieuuiud, Intro, to Ahulfeda, [>. ccxlv. 

c. 1267. — “Meridianura vero latus Indiao 
descendit a tropico C'-apricorni, et sccat 
aecpiinoctialem circulum ajaid Montei*' 
IMaleum et regiones ci conterminos et 
transit ))cr Sijenrm, ([uae nunc Arym vooa- 
tur. Nam in libro cursunni planetarum 
dicitur <piod diqJex* est Sycm ; una sub 
solstitio . . . alia sub nequinoetiali circuit), 
do «|ua nunc est serino, distans per xc gradus 
ab occidente, sed inagis ab oriente elongatur 
propter hoc, quod longitudo haVntabilis 
major est tpiam mcdiota.s coeli yel terrae, 
et hoc versus onentem.”™ liorjer Bkion, Oprs 
Majiu^ ed. London, 1633, p. 195. 

c. 1300. — “8ous la ligne (^tpiinoxiale, an 
milieu du moiide, la ou il ri’y a pas do 
latitude, so trouve le jK)int do la corrt^lation 
servant de centre aux ])arties t[ae se coupent 
entre elles. . . . Dans cet endroit et sur 
ce iu>int se trouve le lieu noniuu? Coopole 
dr Azin ou Conpo/f dr Arin. lA est un 
chateau grand, elove et d’un acces difficile. 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby, e’est le sejour des 
demons et la trAne d’^Ebl is. . . . l^es Indiems 
parlent egalement do ce lieu, ot ddbitent 
des fables a stjii sujet. ” - I raftic Co.'otioyraphi/, 
quoted by llrmaod, [>. eexliii. ’ 

c. 1400. — “Arin [a/-arln. Jjo lieu d’une 
I)roportit)ri moyenne dans les choses . . . un 
])oint sur la terre k unc hauteur 6galo dos 
deux })olys, on sortc ijuc la nuit n’y cnq)ibto 
point sur la dur()e du jour, ni le jour sur la 
dur^e de la nuit. (/e mot a pass^ dans 
Tnsage ordinaire, pour signifier d’une raani^ro 
g(m<irale un lieu d’une temperature moy- 
enne.” — Livre de iJrJimtiona <iu iieid Srherif 
Zrumldm . . . AJohammed Jjjordjatii, 
trad, do tS'iVr. dr Sacy, Not. et Mxtr. x. 39. 

1498.—“ Ptolemy and the other philoso- 
phers, who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was spherical, believing that 
this hemisphere was round as well as that in 
which they themselves dwelt, the centre of 
which was in the island of Arin, which is 
under the equinoctial line, between the 
Arabian Gulf and the Gulf of Persia, **«)— 
LeXter of Columbus, on his Third Voyage, to- 
the King and Queen. Major's Transl., Hak. 
Soc. 2nded. 135. 

[c. 1583. — “From thence we went to 
Vgini and Serringe. , • . jR. Fiioh in 
Hahl, ii. 385. 
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[1616. — “ Vgen, the Cheefo Oitty of 
Malwa.”— T. Hoe, Hak. Soc. ii. 379.] 

c. 1669. — “Dara having understood what 
had passed at Eugenes, fell into that choler 
against Kasem Kaii, that it was thought he 
would have cut off his head.” — Benue E.T. 
p. 13 ; [ed. Constable, 41]. 

1785. — “ The Oityoi Ugen is very ancient, 
and said to have ^eon the liesideiur of the 
Prince Bicker Majit, whose vEra is now 
Current among the Hindus.” — Sir C. Moht, 
in iJalrympfe, Or, Rejj. i. 268. 

OOOLOOBALLONG, s. :^ralay, 

Ulahalang, a clioseii warrior, a 
champion. [Mr. Skcat iiotAis : “/m/// 
or nhi certainly means Miead,’ especi- 
ally t.lie head of a Raja, and halang 
jirohahly means ‘peojile’; hence ulv- 
halang, ‘men of the head,’ or Muxly- 
guard.’] 

c. 1546. — “ Four of twelve gates that were 
in the ^I’own wore opened, thorough each of 
the which sullied forth one of the four Ca]»- 
tainos with his coTn])any, having tir^^t s^nt 
out for Spies into the Caruj) six Orobalons 
of the most valiant tiiat wore ain)nt the 
• King. . . ,” — Pinto (in Cogan), ]). 260. 

1688. — “The .000 gentlemen Orobalang 
were either .slain or drowned, with all the 
Janizaries.” — Dryden, Life <>/ Sari>r, 211. 

1784. — (At Acheen) “ there are five great 
ofheors of state who are named Maha Hajah, 
Laxamana (see LAXIMANA), ha)a Col.di, 
Ooloo Ballang, and I’arkah Jiajah.” — 
Forrest, V, to Mercfni, 41. 

1811.—“ The ulu balang arc military 
ofhoers, forming the hody-guard of the 
Sultan, and prepared on all occaMons to 
execute his orders.” — Marsdeu, 11. of Siu 
watra, 3rd ed. Sfd. 

OOPLAH,s. t;\)w dung]>atted into 
cakes, and dried and stacked for fuel. 
Hind. upl(7. It is in S. India called 

l)ratty (^pv.), 

1672. — “The allow'ance of cowdungc an<l 
wood was — for every basket of cow<iunge, 
2 cake.s for the Gontu Pagoda ; for I’eddi- 
iiagg the watchman, of every baskett of 
cowdunge, 5 cakes.” — Orders at Ft. St. (ieo., 
Notes and Kxts. i. 56. 

[Another name for the fuel is kandd. 

[1809. — “ . . . small fiat cakes of cow-dung, 
mixed with a little chopped straw and water, 
and dried in the .sun, arc used for fuel ; 
they are called kundhas. . . .’’—Broughton, 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, 
p, 168.] 

This fuel which is also common in 
Egypt and We.stern Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus 

1789.—“ We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Woburn), the country ... is very 


open, with little or no wood. They have 
even less fuel than we (i.c. in Scotland), and 
the poor burn cow-dung, which they scrape 
off the ground, and set up to burn as we do 
divots {i,e. tnrf),” —Lord Minto, in Life, i. 301. 

1863. — A passage in Mr. Marsh’s Man 
and Nature, p. 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consequence 
of the absence of wood, in France between 
Grenoble and Briancon. 

[For tlie use of thi.s fuel, in Tartaiy 
under the name of argols, .see Hue, 
Travel, 2iid ed. i. 23. Numerous 
exam]>1es of its use are collected in 8 
.ser. Notes mid, Queries, iv. 226, 277, 
377, 417. 

[c. 1.590. — “The plates (in refining gold) 
having been washed in clean water, are . . . 
covered with covydung, which in Hindi is 
called uplab.”— JiM, ed. Blochvutvii, i. 

182S.— “We next proceeded to the 
Ooplee Wallee’s Bastion, as it is most 
erroueou.sly termed by the Mussulmans, 
being literally in English a ‘Brattee,’ or 
‘dried cowdnng — Woman’.-, ’J’ower,^. . 
(’I’his is the Fpri Jiurj, jor ‘Lofty Tower’ 
of hijapur, for which see Bombay Gazetteer, 
xxiii. 638). — WeUh, Military PeminiscencC’S 
li. 318 

[OORD, OORUD, s. Hind, xirad. 
A varit'ly of ddl (see DHALL) or pulse, 
the ])ro(hi(e of Phaseoliis radiatus. 
“ Urd is the mo.st highly ])rized of all 
the })ulses of the genus Fhase.olus, and 

largely cultivated in all parts of 
India” (fFo/t, Fcoti. Dirt. vi. pt. i. 102, 
seqq.). 

[1792. — “ The stalks of the oord are hispid 
in a les-^cr degree than tho.se of moong.” — 
Asiaf. lies, vi. 47. 

[181 1.—“ Oord.” See under POPPER. 

[1857. -“The Oordb Dal is in more com- 
mon use than any other throughout the 
country.” — Vheen's, Man. of Medo d Juris- 
prud> nc*', 309.] 

OORDOO, s. Tlie Hindustani 
language. Tlie (Turki) word urdd 
iiieaihs properly the camp of a Tartar 
Khan, and is, in another direction, 
the original of our word horde (Russian 
ordo), [which, according to Schuyler 
{Turlcistan, i. 30, note), “is now com- 
monly used by the Rmssian soldiers 
and Lbssacks in a very amusing 
manner as a contemptuous term for an 
Asiatic, ”]. The ‘ Golden Horde ’ upon 
the Volga was n6t properly {pace 
Littre) the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
as is often supposed, hut was the style 
of the Royal Camp, eventually Palace, 
of the Khans of tne House of Batu at 
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Sarai, Horde is said by Piban, quoted 
by Dozy {Ooeterl. 43) to have been 
introduced into French by Voltaire in 
his Orphelin de h Chine. But Littre 
quotes it a^ used in the 16th century. 
tlrda is now used in Tiirkistan, e.<j. 
at Tashkend, Khokliand, &c., for a 
‘ citadel ’ {Schuyler y loc. cit. L 30). The 
word urdily in the sense of a royal 
camp, came into India probably with 
Baber, and the royal residence at Delhi 
was styled ‘the Sublime 

Oamp.^ The mixt language Avhich grew 
up in the court and caiiip was called 
mhdn-i-urduy ‘the Camp Language,’ 
and hence we have elliptically Urdu. 
On the Peshawar frontier the word 
Urdu is still in frequent use as applied 
to the camp of a field-force. 

1 S 47 . — “ Post haec venimus ad primam 
ordaxn Imperatoris, in qut\ erat una do ux- 
oribus suis ; et quia nonduin videramus 
Ingroeratorem, nohierint nos vocare nec intro- 
mittere ad ordam ipsius .” — Plano Carpitu^ 
p. 752. 

1254. — “ Et sicut populus Israel sciehat, 
unusquisque ad qmim regionem tabernaculi 
deberet figere teutoria, ita ipsi sciunt ad 
quod latus curie debean t se collocare. . . . 
Unde dicitur curia Orda lingua eomm, 
quod sonat medium, quia semper est in 
medio hominum suorum. . . .” — William of 
Rubruky p. 267. 

1404 . — ** And the Lord ^Timour) was very 
wroth with his Mirassaes (Mirzas), because 
he did not see the Ambassador at this feast, 
and because the Truximan (Interpreter) had 
not been with them . . . and he sent for 
the Truximan and said to him : ‘ How is it 
that you have enraged and vexed the Lord ? 
Now since you were not with the Frank 
ambassadors, and to punish you, and ensure 
your always being ready, we order your 
nostrils to be bored, and a cord put through 
them, and that you bo led through the 
whole Ordo as a j)unishment.’” — Clavijoy 
^cxi. 

c. 1440.—“ What shall 1 saie of the great 
and innumerable multitude of boastes that 
are in this Lardo ? ... if you were disposed 
in one daie to bie a thousande or ij.“i horses 
you shulde finde them to sell in this Lordo, 
for they go in heardes like sheepe. . . .” — 
Josafa BarharOy old E.T. Hak. Soc. 20. 

c. 1540.— “Sono diuis; i Tartari in Horde, 
a Horda nella lor lingua significa i^unaza 
di popolo vnito e concorde a similitudine 
d’vna cittk.” — P. Jovioy ddU Cote della Mos' 
covioy in Ramueioy ii. f . 133. 

1546.—“ The Tartars are divided into cer- 
tain groups or congregations, which they 
call hordes. Among which the Savola horde 
or ^oup is the first in rank.” — Jlerberstein, 
in Ramusioy ii. 171. 

[1560.— “They call this place (or camp) 
Ozdti bazaar .” — TenreirOy ea. 1829, ch, xvii. 
p, 45.] 


1673.^— “ L’Ourdy sortit d’Andrinoplo 
pour aller au camp. Le mot ourdy signifio 
camp, et sous ce nom sont compria* les mes- 
tiers que sont nocessaires pour la coramoditd 
du voyage.” — Journal d'Ant. Qallmudy i. 117. 

[1753. — “ That part of the camp called in 
Turkish the Ordubazar or camp-market, 
begins at the end of tho square fronting the 
guard-rooms. . . .” — HaimaVy Hist. Account y 
i.247.] 

OOBIAL, Panj. unaly Ovis cycloceroSy 
Hutton, [Ovis vignei, Blanford {Mami- 
maliiiy 497), also called the N/wf;] the 
wild sheep of the Salt Range and 
Siilimam Mountains. 

OORIYA, n.p. The adjective ‘per- 
taining to Orissa’ (native, language, 
what not) ; Hind. Uriija. The ])ro]>er 
name of the country is Odra-dekiy and 
Or-dekiy whence Or~iya and Ur4ya. 
[“The Oorvah bearers were au old|| 
institution in Calcutta, as in former 
days jialankeens were chietiy ustjd. 
From a computation made in 1776, it 
is stilted that they ■were in the habit 
of carrying to their homers every year 
sums of money sometimes as mucli as 
three lakhs made by their business” 
{GartAjy Good Old Days of Honhle. John 
Cmnyanify ii. 148).] 

OOTACAMUND, n.p. The chief 
station in the Neilgherry Hills, and 
the summer residence of tlie Governor 
of Madras. The word is a corruption 
of the Badaga name of the site of 
‘ Stone-house,^ the first European 
house erected in those hills, properly 
Hottaga-nuind (see MetZy Tribes of the 
NeilgherrieSy 6). [Mr. Grigg (Man. of 
the Nilagirisy 6, 189), followea by the 
Madras Gloss, y gives Tam. Ottagaimanduy 
from Can. ottai, ‘ dwarf bamboo,’ Tam. 
kayy ‘fruit,’ manduy ‘a Toda village.’] 

OPAL, s. This word is certainly 
of Indian origin : Lat. opaluSy Greek, 
dwdWiosy Skt. upaUiy ‘a stone.’ The • 
European word seems first to occur in 
Plinv. We do not know how the 8kt. 
word received this specific meaning, 
but there are many analogous cases. 

OPIUM, s. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etyinol|gy 
accepted by Platts, Skt. ahiph^^ 

‘ snake venom ’ is not probable,] But 
from the Greek 6inov the Arabs took 
afyun which has sometimes reacted 
on old spellings of the word, 
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■collection of the 6irds, or juice of the 
poppy -capsules, is mentioned by Dios- 
corides ^c. a,d. 77), and Pliny gives a 
pretty lull account of the drug as 
‘^zon^see Hanhury and Flilckigery 40). 
The Opium-poppy was introduced into 
China, from Arabia, at the beginning 
■<)i the 9th century, and its earliest 
Chinese name is A-fu-yung, a re- 
presentation of the Arabic name. The 
Arab, afyun is sometimes corruj)tly 
called aflUy of which a/m, ‘imbecile,' 
is a popular etymology. Similarly 
the Bengalees derive it from aji-lieno, 
‘serpent-home.’ [A number of early 
references to opium smoking have been 
collected by Burnell, Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 113.] 

c. A.D. 70. — “ . . . which juice thus drawne, 
and thus prepared, hath power not onoly to 
])rovoke sleepe, but if it be taken in any 
i^reat cpiantitio, to make men die in their 
sleepe : and this our Physicians call opion. 
(.'ertes 1 have knownc many come to their 
death by this moanes ; and namely, the 
father of Licinius Cecinna late deceased, a 
man by calling a I’rctour, who not being 
able to endure the intollorable pains and 
torments of a cortaino disease, and being 
wearie of his life, at Bilbil in Spaiue, 
shortened his owrie daics by hiking opium.” 
—FUny, in Holland's transl. ii. 68. 

{Medieval ). — 

“ Quod vonit a Thebis, opio laudem perhi- 
bobis ; 

Naribus horrendum, nifiim laus dictat 
emendum.” 

Olho (Jremoiieiisis. 

1511. — “ Next day the General (Albo- 
<iuerque) sent to call mo to go a.shorc to 
.speak to the King; and that J should say 
on hp part . . . that ho had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he had taken on the way 
because they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal ; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and arfiun 
(for so they call opio tebaico) which they eat 
to cool themselves ; all which ho would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
the Moors, and more .such matter.” — Letter 
■of Giovanni da Mmpoh^ in Archivio Storico 
ItalianOy 55. 

[1613.—“ Opium (oafyam) is nothing else 
than the milk of poppies.” — xMltortuerave, 
Cartas, p. 174.] 

1616. — “ For the return voyage (to China) 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra^ and 
Malabar pepper, of which th^" use a great 
doal^ China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
■aa/tm, which we call opium. . Barbosa, 

206. 

X668. — “ R, I desire to know for certain 
.about axnfiao, what it is, which is used by 
the people of this country ; if it is what 
we oall opimu, and whence comes such a 


quantity as is expended, and how much 
may be eaten every day ? 

« « ♦ * « 

“ 0. . . . that which I call of Cambaia 
come for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi {Mdlwd). . I knew a 
secretary of Nizamoxa (see NI^HALUCO), 
a native of Coraqon, who every day eat three 
ttUlcLS (see TOLA), or a weight of lOJ cru- 
zados . . . though he was a well educated 
man, and a great scribe and notary, he was 
always dozing or sleeping ; yet if you put 
him to business he would speak like a man 
of letters and discretion ; from this you may 
see what habit will do.” — Garcia, 153v to 
155<;. 

1568. — “ I went then to Cambaya , , . 
and there I bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a hundreth 
duckets, every ducket at foure shillings two 
T>ence.”— C. Frederike, in HM. ii. 
371. The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation : “. . . conmrai 
sessanta man d’Anfiou, che mi costb ^00 
ducati serafini (see XERAFINE), che a 
nostro conto possono valere 5 lire I'vno.” — 
In Hamusio, iii. 396v. ^ ♦ 

1598. — “ Amfion, so called by the Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Affion, in latine Opio or Opium. . . . 
The Indians use much to eat Amfion, . . . 
Hee that useth to eato it, must eate it daylie, 
otherwise he dioth and consumeth himself e 
. . . likewise hee that hath never eaten it, 
and will venture at the first to eate as much 
as those that dayly use it, it will surely kill 
him. . . .” — Linschoten, 124 ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 112]. 

[c. 1610. — “Opium, or as ihey (in the 
Maldives) call it, Aphion.” — Pyrard de 
Laral, Hak. Soc. i. 195. 

[1614. — “The wa.ster washer who to get 
Affauan hires them (the cloths) out a 
month.” — Foster, Letters, ii. 127. 

[1615. — “ . . . Coarse chintz, and ophyan.” 
— Ibid. iv. 107]. 

1638. — “ Turcae opium experiuiitur, etiara 
in bomi quantitate, innoxium et confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia ad 
fortitudinem illud sumant ; nobis tero, nisi 
in parvii, quantitate, ot cum bonis cor- 
rectivis lethale 6st.” — Bacon, H, Vitae ei 
Mortis (ed. Montague) x. 188. 

1644. — “The principal cause that this 
monarch, or rather say, this tyrant, is so 
powerful, is that he holds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Cambaya, 
tho.se throe plants of which are made the 
Anfifl.Tn , and the anil (see ANILE), and 
that which gives the ” (Cotton). — 

Bocarro, MS. 

1694. — “This people, that with amphioen 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
selves not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they meet, with a nakdd krU or d^ger in 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the cry 
of AmaeJe (see A MUCK), that is ‘strike 
dead,’ or ‘fall on him.’ , . . i««r, 

{China, Ac.) 124. 
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1726. — “It will hardly be believed . . . 

that Java alone consumes monthly 350 
pa cks of opium, each being of 136 coils (see 
CATTY), though the E. 1. Coin|mny make 
146 catis out of it. . . — ValmUjn, iv. 61. 

1727. — “The Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
years had vended between 500 and 1000 
chests of Bengal Ophium yearly up in the 
inland Countries, where it is very much 
used.” — A, Jlamiltony i. 315 ; [ed. 1744, i. 
317 se?.]. 

1770. — ‘‘Patna ... is the most celebrated 
place in the world for the cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is carried into the 
inland parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium i)revails 
in all the countries to the east of India. 
The Chinese em])erors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
dames everj^ vessel that imjiorts this species | 
of poison .” — liagnal (tr. 1777), i. 424. 

OBANGE, s. A good exaiu])le of 
plausible but entirely incorrect ety- 
mology is that of orange from Lat. 
auraniium. The latter woi d is in fact 
an ingenious medieval fahrication. 
The word doubtless came fr(.)m the 
Arab, ndranjy which is again a form 
of Pers. vdrang^ oi‘ ndramjh the latter 
being still a common term for the 
orange in Hindustan. The Persian 
indeed may be traced to Ski. ndgaraififn., 
and ndranga, but of these words no 
satisfactory etymological explanation 
has been given, and they have perhaps 
been Sanscritized from some southern 
term. Sir W. Jones, in his article on 
the Spikenard of the Ancients, (|uotes 
from Dr. Anderson of Madras, “a very 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Taraul dictionary, most words 
beginning with nar have some relation 
to fragrance ; as numJeeradu^ to yield 
an odour ; ndrtnm lemon-grass ; 

ndrie\ citron ; ndria manvAn, (read 
mdrnm)^ the wild orange-tree , ndrvm 
panel, the Indian jasmine ; varum 
alleri, a strong smelling flower ; and 
ndrtu, which is put for nard in the 
Tamul version of our scriptures.” (See 
As. Res. vol. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of tliese 
Tamil terms. But it is true that in 
both Tamil and Malayalani napi is 
* fragrant.’ See, also, on the subject of 
this article, A. E. Pott, in Lassen’s 
Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
vii. 114 seqq. 

The native country of the orange 
is believed to l)e somewhere on the 
northern border of India. A wild 


orange, the supposed parent of the 
cultivated species, hotli sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Garhwal and Sikkim, 
as well iis in the Kasia (see COSSYA) 
country, the valleys of which last 
are still ahundantlv productive of 
excellent oranges. fSee Waff, Econ. 
Did. ii. 336 seqq.] It is believed that 
the orange first known and cultivated 
in Europe was the hitter or Seville 
orange (see Hatihurif and Fliickiger, 
111 - 112 ). 

From the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
got pcpdvT^iop, the Spaniards varanja, 
old Italian varancia^ the Portuguese 
larnnja, from which last, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment 
of the I (taken })rul)ably, as iji many 
other instances, for an article), we have 
the Ital. arancio, L. Latin aurantium., 
French orange, the modification of 
these two being sha}»ed by aurum and 
or. Indeed, the (piotatioii from Jactjues 
de Vitry possibly indi(*ates that some 
form like aUaraugi may have been 
current in Syria. Perba]>s, however, 
hi.s ])hrase ah indignns nunrupantnr 
may refer only to the Frank or (juasi- 
Frank settlers, in which case we should 
hav(‘ among them tlie lirthplace of 
onr Avord in its jwesent form. The 
reference to ill is t>ass^ige we derived 
in the lirst place from Helm, who 
gives a most interesting history of the 
introduction of the various sj>ecies of 
citrus into Europe. But can 

hardly think he is right in sui>])osing 
that ihe Portuguese first hrouglit, the 
sAveet orange (Citrus auranfium dulcr) 
into Europe from China, c. ir?48. No 
doiilit there may have l)(‘en a re- 
introduction of vSome fine varieties at 
that time.* But as early as the ])e- 
ginnirig of the 14th century we find 
Ahulfeda extolling the fruit of Gintra. 
His words, as rendered by M. lleinaud, 
run ; “Au iiomhre des de])eTidaiices de 
Lishonne est la ville de Scliintara ; a 
Schintara on recneille des pommes 
admirahles ])our la groaseur et le gout ” 
(244 1). Tliat these pommes Avere the 
famous Gintra oranges can hardly he 

* There .socjins to have been great oscillation of 
traffic in this matter. Abotft J878, one of the 
y)resent writers, then resident at Palermo, .sent, 
m compliance with a request from Lahor«| a col- 
lection of plants of many (about forty) varieties 
of citrus cultivated in Sicily, for introduction intO' 
the Punjab. This despatch was much aided by 
the kiiKinesR of Prof. Todaro, in charge of tho* 
Royal Botanic Garden at Palermo. 

t In Reiske's ver.sion “poma stupendae molls 
et excellentissima,”— Magasin, iv. 280. 
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doubted. For Baber {Autohiog. 328) 
describes an orange under the name 
of Sangtarahy which is, indeed, a recog- 
nised Persian and Hind, word for a 
species of the fruit. And this early 
propagation of tlie sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not only for 
such wide diffusion of the name of 
Cintray but for the persistence with 
which the alternative name of Port again 
has adhered to the fruit in (question. 
The familiar name of the large sweet 
orange in Sicily and Italy \s poriogallo^ 
and nothing else ; in Greece iroproyaXU^ 
in Albanian protol'ah', among tin* 
Kurds 7 )orto 5 f/id/; whilst even colkwjuial 
Arabic has burtukan. The testimony 
of Mas’udi as to the introduction of 
the orange into Syria before his time 
(c. A.n. 930), even if that were (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it quite possible that better 
(pialities should have reached Lisbon 
or b^en develo]»ed there during the 
Saracenic occujiation. It- was inde(*d 
suggested in our hearing by tlie late 
Sir Henry M. Elliot that mngtarah 
might be interi>reted as mng-ta)\ ‘green 
stones’ (or in fact ‘moist ]uj)s’); but 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the ])assage in Abulfeda been 
brought to his notice. [In the Ain 
(ed. Gladu'w^ 1800, ii. 20) we read: 

“Sircar Silhet Hen* grows a 

delicious fruit called HoonUtnt^ in 
colour like an orange, but of an 
oblong form.” This passage reads in 
C-ol, .larrett’s translation (ii. 124): 
“There is a fruit <‘all(*d i>fnt1nrah 
in colour like an orange* but. laige 
and very sweet.” (’ol. Jarrett dis- 
putes tlie derivation of Safigtarah 
from Oivtraj and he is followed by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, who remarks that 
Elumayun calls the fruit i^aiKftra. 
Mr. Beveridge is inclined to think 
that S(mfra> is the Indian hill name of 
the fruit, of which Sangtarah is a cor- 
ruption, and refers to a village at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills called Banira- 
6cfr#, because it had orange groves.] 

A.D. c. 930. — “The same may be said of 
the orange-tree J*SAa;>-i//-n8.ranj) and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (a.ii.) 300, and first 
sowtf in ’Oman. Thence they were trans- 
planted to Basra, to ’Irak, and to Syria 
. . . but they lost the sweet and pene- 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, haviiw no longer the benefits of the 
climate, soil, and water peculiar to that 
country.”— i/a^’gdi, ii, 438-9. 


c. 12*20. — “ In parvis autem arboribus 
quaedam crescunt alia poma citrina, minoris 
qiiantitatis frigida et acidi seu pontici 
{bitter) saporis, quae poraa orenges ab indi- 
genis nuncupantur.”— Jacobus Vitriavm^ in 
Bongarn, These were apparently our Seville 
oranges. 

c. 1290. — “ In the 18th of Bdward the 
first a large Si^anish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
liought one frail (sec FBAZALA) of Seville 
figs, one frail of raisins or grapes, one bale 
of dates, two hundred and thirty ]x>me- 
granates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges 
{Poma dr orenge }.” — Mav nrrs and Household 
Krpensrs of Kngland in the 13/// and 15//t 
(Unturirs, Roxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviii. The 
Editor deigns only to say that ‘ the MS. is 
in the Tower.* [Prof. Skeat writes (9 ser. 
Notes and (^verdSy v. 321) : “The only knov,*n 
allusion to oranges, previously to 1400, in 
any piece of English literature (1 omit house- 
hold documents) is in the ‘ A llitrratice Poerns,* 
edited by Dr. Morris, ii. 1044. The next 
rclcrcnce, soon after 1400, is in Lydgate’s 
Winor Ponns,^ ed. ITalliwell, p. 15. In 
1 1 to w'c find oronge in the * J*romptmdum 
Pat! nlorum^' and in 1470 we find orenges 
in the ‘ Poston Ltifers^' ed. Gairdner, ii. 394.”] 

1 181. —“Item to the galeman (galley man) 
brought the lampreis and oranges . . . iiijd.” 
— Jlousfhold Book of John D. of Norfolk, 
Roxb. Club, 18H, p. 38. 

c. 1.520.— “ They have besides (in India) 
the naranj [or Seville orange, Tr.] and the 
varu)us fruits of the orange species. ... It 
always struck mo that the word naranj w*as 
accented in the Arab fashion ; and 1 found 
that it really was so ; the men of Bajour 
and Siw;ld cab vdranj nArank'* (or perhaps 
rather narang). — Jkibn', 328, In this 
pasjsnge Haber moans apparently to say that 
the right name was unrang, which had been 
clianged by the usual infiuence of Arabic 
pronnneiation into udrunj. 

1883.— “ Sometimes tlie foreign products 
thus cast w]) (on Shetland) at their doors were 
a new revclatitm to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashere on the 
coa>t of Delting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of ■ potatoes.” — Saty, llcaetVy 
July 14, p. 57. 

ORANa-OTANGE, ORANG- 
OUTAN, &c. s. The great man-like 
ape^of Bumatra and Borneo *, Bimia 
Batiini,% L. Tliif^ name was first used 
hv Bontius (see below). It is Malay, 
ordngoutan, ‘homo sylvaticus.’ The 
proper name of the animal in Borneo 
IS mias. (kawfurd says that it is 
never called orangoutan by ‘the 
natives.’ But that excellent writer is 
often too positive— especially in his 
negatives! Even if it be not (as 
is ju'obable) anywhere a recognised 
specific name, it is hardly possible that 
tne name should not be sometimes 
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applied popularly. We remember a 
tame hooluck belon^^ to a gentle- 
man in E. Bengal, whicn was habitu- 
ally known to the natives as jangll 
ddmly literally =oran<;-w to. [There 
seems reason to believe that Crawfurd 
was right after all. Mr. Scott {Malayan 
Words in English, p. 87) writes : “But 
this particular application of orang 
utan to the ape does not ai)])ear to be, 
or ever to have been, familiar to the 
Malays generally ; Crawfurd (1852) and 
Swettenham (1889) omit it, Pijnappel 
says it is ‘ Low Malay, ^ and Klinkert 
(1893) denies the use entirely. This 
uncertainty is explained by the limited 
area in which the animal exists within 
even native observation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Sumatra who 
‘had ever heard of such an animal,’ 
and no ‘Dutch officials who knew 
anything about it.’ Then tlie name 
came w European knowledge Jiiore 
than 260 years ago ; in which time 
probably more than one Malay name 
has faded out of general use or wholly 
disap] )eared, and many other things 
have happened.” Mr. Skeat writes : 
“ I believe Crawfurd is absolutely right 
in saying that it is never called orang- 
utan by the natives. It is much more 
likely to have been a sailor’s mistake 
or joke than an error on the ])art of 
the Malays who know better. Through- 
out the Peninsula orang-iltan is the 
name applied to the wild tribes, and 
though the inawas or mias is known 
to the Malays only by tradition, yet 
in tradition the two are never con- 
fused, and in those islands where the 
mawas does exist he is never called 
Orang-ifian, the word Orang being re- 
served exclusively to describe the 
human species.”] * 

1631. — “Loqui vero oos easque posse 
lavani aiunt, sed non velle, ne ad laboros 
cogantur ; ridicule mehercules. Nomen ei 
induunt Ourang Outang, quod ‘hogiinem 
silvae* significat, eosque nasci affirmant e 
libidine mulierum Indarum, quae se Simiis 
et Oercopithecis detestahda libidine uniunt.'* 
MuL Nat. v. cap. 32, p. 85. 

1668. — “Erat autem hie satyrus quad- 
rupes : sed ab human^ specie quam prae 
se fert, vocatur India Ourang-outa^ : sive 
homo silvestrid .” — Idcetus de Monstris, 338. 

11701. — “Orang-outang sive Homo 
Bylvestris: or the Anatomy of a Pygmie 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape, 
and a Man. . . .” — Title of work by E. Tyson 
{ScoU).] ^ 


1727. — “ As there are many species of 
wild Animals in the Woods (of Javco there is 
one in mrticular called the Ouran-Outang “ 
—A. Hamilton, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 1^ 

1783. — “Were we to be driven out of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been possessed, during the 
inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-outang or the 
tiger.” — Rurlce., Sp. on Fox's E. Irmia Bill, 
Worh, ed. 1852, (ii. 468. 

1802. — “ Man, therefore, in a state of 
nature, was, if not the ourang-outang of 
the forests and mountains of Asia and’ 
Africa at the present day, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
rosombling it.” — liitson, Essay on Abstinence 
from Animal Food, pp. 13-14. 

1811. — “ 1 have one slave more, who was 
given me in a present by the Sultan of 
Pontiana. . . . This gentleman is Lord 
Monboddo's genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malay language signifies literally wild 
man. . . . Some people think seriously that 
I the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race.” 
— Lord Mluto, Diary in India, 268-9. 

1868. — “One of my chief obje<^ . . . 
was to SCO the Orang-utan ... in his 
native haunts.” — }Yalhu'r, Malay Archip. 39. 

Ill the following passage the term is 
a})plied to a tribe ot men : 

1884. — “ The Jacoons belong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they are often 
styled Orang Utan, or men of the forest. ” 
— Cavendgh, Rem. of an Indian OJficiaf, 293. 

OEANKAY, AEANGKAIO, &c. 

s. Malay Orang kdya. In the Archi- 
pelago, a person of distinction, a chief 
or noble, c()rres])onding to the Indian 
omrah; literally ‘a rich man,’ analo- 
gous therefore to the use of riche-homme 
liy Joinville and other old Frencli 
authors. [Mr. Skeat notes that the 
terminal o in arangkaio represents a 
dialectical form used in Sumatra and 
Java. The Malay leader of the Pa- 
hang rising in 1891-2, who was suj)- 
posed to l)ear a charmed life, was 
called by the title of Orang Kdya 
Pahlawan (see PULWAUN).] 

c. 1612. — “The Malay officers of state 
are classified as 1. Bandahara; 2, Ferdana 
Mantri; 3. Pnnghniu Bandari ; 4. the chief 
Hubuhalang or champion (see OOliOO- 
I BALIiONG); 5. the Pa/ramtt/ntris ; 6. Orang 
Eayas ; 7. Chatriyas (Kshatriyas) ; 8. Beda 
Sidahs ; 9. Bentaraa or heralds ; 10. JHulu- 
bal^^f—Sijara Malaya, in J. Ind. Areh, 

161B.— “The nobler Orancayaa spend 
their time in pastimes and recreations, in 
music and in cock fighting, a royal sport. . . 

— Godinho de Eredm f. 8lv. 
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1613. — An Oran Gaya came aboord, and 
told mo that a Curra Qwra (see GABACOA) 
of the Flemmii^s had searched three or 
foure Praws or Canoas oomming aboord vs 
with Clones, and had taken them from 
them, threatening death to them for the 
next offence. in Purchas^ i. 348. 

[ ,, *' . . . gave him the title of Oran- 

casra Pute, which is white or clear hearted 
loro ,” — DarvwrSi LetterSy i. 270.] 

1616. — “ Another conference with all the 
AjrankayOB of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes : their reverence for 
the King and the honourable Company.” — 
Saimhuryy i. 420. 

[ ,, “ Presented by Mr. Oxwicke to the 

Wrai^aw.” — Foster y LetterSy iii. 96. 

[ „ *‘. . . a nobleman called Aron Caie 
Hettam.”~-76td. iii. 128.] 

1620. — “ Premierement sur vn fort grand 
Elephant il y auoit vne chaire couuerte, 
<lans kuiuclle s’est assis vn dcs principaux 
Orangcayes ou Seigneurs .” — BeaulUuy in 
Theveitof's CoNectioHy i. 49. 

1711. — “Two Pieces of Oallico or Silk to 
the Shahtinder ^see SHABUNDER), and head 
Oronl^oy or Minister of Stfite.”--Aoc/7//’r, 36. 

1727. — “As ho was entering at the Door, 
the Orankay past a long Ijance through his 
Hoivrt, and so made an end of the Beast.” — 
vl. IlamiltvHy ii. 97 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 96]. 

„ “However, the reigning King not 
expecting that his Customs would meet 
with such Opposition, sent an Orangkaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why we made War on hiTn.”~//>/rf. 
106; [ed. 1744]. 

1784. — “Three or four days before my 
departure, Posally signitied to me the King 
meant to confer on me the honour of being 
made Knight of the Chjlden Sword, Orang 
Kavo det'T^ piddanfj vias" {orang kaga dtlri 
j>ikdang vuis), — Forresty V, to Merguiy 54. 

1811. — “From amongst the orang kayas 
the Sultan appoints the officers of state, 
who as members of Council are called 
mmitri (see MUNTREE, MANDARIN).”- 
Mwrsdtiiy H. of ^Sumatra, 3.50. 

[ORGAN, 8. An Oriental form of 
mitrailleuse. Steingass {Did. 38) ha.s 
Pers. arghan, arghon^ from tlie Greek 
Ipyavov, ‘an organ.’ 

1790. — “ A weapon called an organ, which 
is composed of about thirty <six gun barrels 
so joined as to fire at once. ’--Letter from 
De Boigne’s Camp at Mairtha, dated Sept. 
13, in H. Comdoriy A particular AiroiuU of fh-e 
European Militai'y Adventurers of Hindustan y 
/rcitt 1784 to lfiiP3, p. 61.] 

OBISSA, Ii.p. [Skt. Odrdshtray 
* the land of the Odras ’ (see OORIYA). 
The" word is said to be the Prakrit 
form of uttara, ‘north,’ as applied to 
the N. part of Kalinga.] Tlie name 
of the ancient kingdom and modem 


province which lies between Bengal 
and the Coromandel Coast. 

1616. — Kingdom of Oiina,. Further on 
towards the interior there is another king> 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another side with Ben> 
gala, and on another with the great King- 
dom of Dely. . . .” — BarbosUy in Lisbon ed. 
306. 

c. 1568.— “Orisa fu gik vn Regno molto 
bello e secure . . . sina che regnb il suo Hb 
legitimo, qual era Gentile.” — Ces, Federici.y 
Ramusioy iii. 392. 

[c. 1616. — “Vdeza, the Chiefe Citty cAlled 
lokanat (Juggumaut).”— >SVr T. Roe^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. 638.] 

ORMESINE, s. A kind of silk 
texture, which we are unable to define. 
Tlie name suggests derivation from 
Ormus. [The Draper's Diet, defines 
“Armozeen, a stout silk, almost in- 
variably black. It is used for hat- 
bands and scarfs at funerals those 
not family mourners. Sometimes sold 
for making clergymen’s gowns.” The 
N.K.D. s.v. Armozeen, leaves the ety- 
mology doubtful. The Sta7if. Diet, 
gives Ormuzine, “a fabric exported 
from Ormuz."] 

0 . 1566. — “. . . a little Island called 
Tana, a place very populous with Portugals, 
Moores and Gentiles: these have nothing 
but Rice ; they are makers of Armesie ana 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbast.” 
— Vaes. Frederickey in hakl. ii. 344. 

► 1726. — “ Velvet, Damasks, Armosyn, 
Sattyn .” — VaOoitijny v. 183. 

ORMUS, ORMUZ, n.p. Properly 
Hurmuz or HurrnftZy a famous mari- 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. The 
original place of the city wat on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles east of the site of Bandar Abbas 
or Qombroon (q.v.) ; but about a.i). 
1300, apparently to escape from Tartar 
raids, it was transferred to the small 
island of Gerun or Jerun, which may 
be identified with the Orga^ia of 
Nearchus, about 12 m. w^estw^ard, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingdom when 
first visited and attacked by the 
Portuguese under Alboquerque in 
1506. It was taken by them about 
1515, and occupied permanently 
(though the nominal reign of the 
native kings was maintained), until 
wrested from them by Shah ’Able^ 
wdth th^ aasistance of an En^lMi 
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8(iuadron from Surat, in 1622. The 
place was destroyed by the Persians, 
and the island has since remained 
desolate, and all but uninhabited, 
though the Portuguese citadel and 
water-tanks remain. The islands of 
Hormuz, Kishm, &c., as well as Ban- 
dar ’Abbas and other ports on the 
coast of Kerman, had been lield by 
the Sultans of Omrin as fiefs of Persia, 
for upwards of a century, when in 
1854 the latter State asserted its 
dominion, and occupied those jdaces 
in force (see Badyer’s Imams of Omdrif 
&c., p. xciv.). 

B.C. c. 325. — “They weighed next day at 
dawn, and after a course of 100 stiidia 
anchored at the mouth of the river Anamis, 
in a country called Hannozeia.” — Ai'naiij 
I'oifage of A^earchns, cli. xxxiii., tr. by 
A/^Orimi/e, p. 202. 

c. A.D. 150. — (on the cc^ast of Carinania) 
# “ "'AptJiOxfa iroXis. 

" Apfio^ov &Kpov." 

J*fo(. VI. viii. 5. 

c. 540. — At this time one (Tabnel is men- 
tioned as (Nestoriun) Bishop of Hormuz 
(see As<te7naHi, in. 147-8). 

3 . 655. — “Kobis . , . visum est nihil- 
oininus veliit ad sepulchra mortuonim, 
quales VOS esse video, geminos hosce Dei 
Hacerdotes ad vos allegare ; Theodorum 
videlicet Episcopum Hormuzdadschir et 
Creorgium Episcopum Susatrae.” — Syriac 
Letter of the Patriarch Jesvjahvs^ Hid, 133. 

1298. — “When you have ridden these two 
days you come to the Ocean Sea, and on the • 
shore you find a CHty with a harbour, which is 
called Hormos.” — Marco Polo^ Bk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1330. — “. . . T came to the Ocean Sea. 
And the first city on it that I reached is 
called Ormes, a city .strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares. 'J"he city is on 
an island some five miles dishint from the 
main ; and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh water.” — Friar ikloric, in 
CcUhay, &c., 56. * 

c, 1331. — “ I departed from ’Oman for the 
country of Hormuz. The city of Hormuz 
stands on the .shore of the sea. The name 
is also called Moghistan. The new city of 
Hormuz rises in face of the first in the 
middle of the sea, separated from it only 
V>y a channel 3 parasangs in width. We 
arrived at New Hormuz, which forms an 
island of which the capital is called Jaraun. 
... It is a mart for Hind and Sind.”— 
Ibn Batuta^ ii. 2^10. 

1442. — “Omus (qu. IIurmiizt)y which is 
now called Djei^n, is a port situated in the 
middle of the sea, and which has not its 
equal on the face of the globe.” — Ahdur- 
razzdkf in India in X V, Cent, p. 6. 

c. 1470. — “Hormuz is 4 miles across the 
water, and stands on an Island.” — AOum, 
Xikuin, ibid, p. 8. 


1503. — “Habitant autem ex eorum (Fran- 
conim) gente homines fere viginti in urbe 
Cananoro; ad quos profecti, postquam ex 
Hormizda urbe ad earn Indonim civitatem 
Oananonim veniraus, significavimus illis nos 
esse ChristianoB, nostramque conditionem 
et gradum indicavimus ; et ab illis magno 
cum gaiidio suscepti sumus. , . . Eorundem 
autem Francorum regio Portugallus vocatur, 
\ma ex Francorum rogionibus ; eorum<iuo Rex 
Emanuel appollatur ; Emmanuelcm oramus 
lit ilium ciistodiat,” — Letter from NeUorian, 
Bishops on Mission to India, in Asse7Ha7Uf 
iii. 691. 

1.505. — “Tn la bocha di (jiiosto mare (di 
Persia) h vn ultra insula chiamata Agramuzo 
done sono perle infinite : (e) caiialli che per 
tutte quelle parti «t)no in gran precio.” — 
Letter of K. Fmanvef, p. 14. 

1.572.— 

“ Mas v<> a ilia Clcrimi, como discobro 

O que fazem do tenij )0 os intervallos ; 

Quo da cidade Armuza, que alii estove 

Ella o nome despois. e gloria teve.” 

Camoe,% x. 103. 

By Burton : 

“ Blit sec yon (leruni’s isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things which Time can make 
or mar ; 

for of Armuza-town yon shore iijum 
tlie name and glorj this her rival won.” 

1575. — “Touchant le mot Ormuz, il est 
moderne, et luy a este impost par Itxs 
Portiigais, le nom venant do I’acoident de 
ce <]u’ils cherchoient <)uc e’estoit que I’Or ; 
tollement qii’ostant arnvez Ih,, et voyans le 
trafic de tons biens, au<]uel lo puis al>ondc, 
ils dirent P.ss/ csfa Or mticho, e’est k dire, 11 
y a force d’Or ; et poiircc ils donnorct le 
nom d’Ormucho a la ditoisle.” — J. Thevrt^ 
(Josmoffrapha' Puce., liv. x. i. 329. 

1623. — “Non volli lasciar di andare con 
gP Inglesi in Hormuz a veder la forteza, la 
citta, e cib che vi era in tine di notabile in 
qneir isola.” — /^ d(‘lfa IW/f, li. 463. Also 
see ii. 61. 

1667.— 

“ High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous l^kist with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold.” 

Paradise Losty ii. 1-4. 

OEOMBARBOS, s. This odd 
word seems to liave been used a.s 
gr iffin (q.v.) now is. It is evidently 
the Malay orany-bakaru^ or orang 
hhariiy *a new man, a novice.’ This 
is interesting as showing an un- 
questionable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. . [Mr. Skeat re- 
marks that the form of the word 
shows that it came from the Malay 
under Portuguese influence.] 
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1711. — At Madras . . . “ refreshments for 
the Men, which they are presently supply’ed 
with from Country Boats and Cattamarans, 
who make a good Peny at the first coming 
•of Orombarros, as they call those who have 
not been there before.” — Lockyer^ 28. 

ORTOLAN, s. This name is ap- 
plied by Euro])eaiis in India to a 
small lark, Calandrella hnichydactyla^ 
Temin., in Hind, buryel and hayeri^ 
[Skt. ^wr/a, ‘a troop’]. Also some- 
times in S. India to the finch-lark, 
Fyrrhalanda yrimi^ Seopoli. 

OTTA, OTTER, s. Corru])tion of 
<ltd^ ‘flour,’ a Hindi word having no 
Skt. original; [but Platts gives Skt. 
ih'drUy ‘soft’]. lk)pular rhyme : 

“ AT teri Shekhawati 

Adha S.t9. adha mat! ! ” 

“ Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread ’.s half wheat-meal ami half 
.sand.” 

JioiftoHy Toifv through Jluju'nray 

1887, p. 271. 

(1858. — “ After travelling three days, one 
of the prisoners bought some ottah. They 
prepared bread, some of which was given 
him ; after eating it ho became insensible. 
. . — Iaiv^ Report^ in Iml, Mrd, 

Jitrhpr. 16 t).] 

OTTO, OTTER, s. Or u.sually 
‘Otto of Ilose.s,’ or by ini])erlV(*f. 
]mrists ^ Attar of Po.m*s,’ an v'-.sential 
oil obtained in India from the ])etals 
of the flower, a manufactaire of which 
the chief seat is at (lliazij)ur on the 
Oanps. The word is the Arab. ’'/Vr, 
‘perfume.’ From this word are de- 
rived \itfdr, a ‘perfumer or druggist,’ 
\ttMr7f adj., ‘]ierlaining to a perfumer.’ 
And a relic of Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Via Lattcnn% ‘the street of the 
perfumers’ .shop.s.’ We find the wime 
in an old Sj)ani.sh account of Fez : 

1573. — “ I.ssuing thence to the Oayzerie 
by a gate which face.s the nortli there is a 
handsome .street which i.s called of the 
Ataxin, which is the Spicery.” — Marmot ^ 
Affrica^ ii. f. 88. 

\^Itr of roses is said to have been 
'discovered by the Empress Nur-jalnln 
■oil her marriage witli JahaiigTr. A 
canal in the palace garden was filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
«vent, and the princess, observing a 
«cum on the siiriace, caused it to be 
collected, and found it to be of admir- 
able fragrance, whence it was called 
HtrA-J ahdngln,’] 


1712. — Kaempfer enumerating the depart- 
ments of the Royal Household in Persia 
names : “ PlicmaacopoHa . . . Atthaar 
cho7ieh^ in qua medicamenta, et praesertim 
variae virtuti.s opiata, pro Majestato et 
aulicis i)raeparantur. . . .'^—Anu Macot, 124. 

1759. — “ To presents given, &c. 
***** 

“ 1 otter box set with diamonds 
“>SW 3000 3222 3 6.” 

Avrh. of Lit tertaliiment to Jiigget Sel^ 
in Long^ 89. 

c. 1790. — “ Idles ont encore une predilec- 
tion particuliere pour les huilesoderiferantes, 
surtout jxnir celle de rose, appeMo Otta.” — 
Ilaafiiei^ ii. 122. 

1821. — “The attar is obtained after the 
rose-water i.s made, by setting it out during 
the night and till sunri.se in the morning 
in largo open vessels exposed to the air, and 
then skimming off the c.ssential oil which 
floats at the top.” — Hebrr^ ed. 1844, i. 154. 

OUDH, OUDE, u.p. Awadh; 
]»r()pei*ly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayodhyd (Skt. ‘not to be warred 
agaiiLSi’), I be ca]>ital of Rama, on the 
1‘ight bank of the river Sarayu, now 
commonly called the Gogra. Also the 
]>rovince in which Ayodhya was 
.situated, but of which Lucknow for 
about 170 years (from c. 1732) has 
been the ea])ital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Nawabs, and from 1814 kings, 
of Oudb. Oudli was annexed to the 
British Empire in 1850 a.s a Chief 
(’ornmis.sionership. This was re-estab- 
li.sbed* after tlie Mutiny wa.s subdued 
and the country recompiered, in 1858. 
In 1877 the (jliief Commissionership 
was united to the Lieut. -Governorship 
of the N.W. Provinces. (See JUDEA) 

B. C. .r.— “The noble city of AyodhyS. 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
tfleaned and bcsprinkletl all its stl*eets, and 
spread its broad banners. Women, chil- 
dren, and all the dwellers in the city eagerly 
looking for the consecration of Rdma, waited 
with imj>ationce the rising of the morrow*s 
sun.”~/Mywav<o#a, Bk. iii. {Ayodhya Kayida), 
ch. 3. 

63fl. — “ Departing from this Kingdom 
{KanyCiknbja or Kanauj) he (Hwen T’sang) 
travelled about 600 /<’ to the S.E., crossed 
the Gauges, and then taking his course 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
’Oyut’o (Avodhya).” — P^terins Bovddh, ii. 
267. * 

1255. — “ A peremptory command had been 
issued that Malik Kutlugh ]piS.n . . . should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed 
to the fief of Bhara’ij, and he had not 
obeyed. ...” — Tabakdt-i^Ndsiriy B.T. by 
Raverty, 107. 

1289. — “ Mu’izzu-d din Kai-K\ib4d, on 
his arrival from Dehli, pitched his camp at 
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Oudh ( Ajudhya) on the bank of the (Ihagra. 
Nasiru>d din, from the opposite side, sent 
his chamberlain to deliver a messagfe to 
Kai-Kub£d, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged an arrow at him. , . — 

Am^ KhusrH^ in EiHoty iii. 530. 

c. 1335. — “The territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. These 
latter were then governed by ’Ain-ul-Mulk 
. , , and among their chief towns we may 
name the city of Awadh, and the city of 
^farabad and the city of Lal'tiau^ et cetera.” 
— IhnBaiutaj iii. 342. 

c. 1340. — The 23 principal provinces of 
India under Mahommed Tughlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of Siriijuddln Abu’l- 
fatah Omah, a native of 'Awadh : “(1) A A /im 
IHhll, (2) Multdiiy (3) Kahrdn (Guhram), 
and (4) (both about Sirhind),.{5) aSV- 

wastdn (Sehwan in Sind), (6) Waja (Uja, i.e. 
tich), (7) Hdsl (HansI), (8) Sarsati {Sitsa), (9) 
Ma'har (Coromandel), (10) TUing (Kalinga), 
(11) Gv^dtf (12) Baddun^ (13) * Awadh, (14) 
Kanavjf (15) LahiauH (N. Bengal), (16) 
Bahdry (17) Karra (Lower Doab), (18) 
Maldwa (Malwa), (19) LaJidwar (Lahore), 
(20) Kalanur (E. Punjab), (21) Jajnagar 
(Orissa), (22) TiUnj (?), (23) Durmviand 
(Mysore).” — Shihdbnddin. in Notices H JCxlx. 
xiii. 167-171. 


cr^ is held, his goods and chattels are^ 
brd^ht to the hammer. . , — Society in 

India^ ii. 227.] 

OVEELAND. Specifically applied 
to the Mediterranean route to India, 
which in former days involved usually 
the land journey from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Gulf ; and 
still in vogue, though any land journey 
may now be entirely dispensed with, 
thanks to M. Lesseps. 

1612. — “His Catholic Majesty the King^ 
Philip 111. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Ijord, having appointed Dom 
Hieronymo do Azevedo to succeed Buy 
Louren^o do Tavira ... in January 1612 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
overland {por tenxi) to this Government to- 
carry these orders and he, arriving at Ormuz 
at the end of May following. . . .” — Bocarro^ 
Dccada, p. 7. 

1629. — “ The news of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to King 
Philip the l^ourth, he writ with his own 
hand as follows, (\msidering the two Pinl's 
that were Jitii^iq for India may he gone mthout^ 
an Account oj my Concern for the Death of 
Xunno Alvarez llotello, an Express shall im- 
mediately he sent by Land with advice.”- 
Faria y Sonsa (Stevens), iii. 373. 


OUTOEY, s. Auction. This term 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in England. 
(See NEELAM). The old Italian ex- 
pression for auction seems to be 
identical in sense, viz. gridagffio, and 
the auctioneer gridatore^ thus : 

c. 1343. — “For jewels and plate; and 
(other) merchandize that is sold by outc^ 
{wndaggio)^ i,e. by auction {oncanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier {gridatore) 
one quarter carat per bezant on the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the auller pays nothing except,” Ac.— 
Pegolotti^ 74. 

1627. — “ (Dttt-cm of gaods to he sold. 
G(allich) Enc4nt. Inc^nt. (I(talicfe). — Inc^nto. 
. . . H(ispanicfe). Almoneda, ah Al. articnlaSy 
et Arab. lubtjQe, clamarey vocare. . . . 
B(atayic^). Stt-rnqy.” — MinsheUy s.v. 

[1700. — “ The last week Mr. Proby made 
a outcry of lace.”— In Yule, Hedges* Diary y 
Hak. S^. ii. cclix.] 

1782. — “On Monday next will be sold by 
Public Outcry . . . la rge and small China 
silk Kittisals (KITTY SOL). . . ,**— -India 
(JazettCy March 31. 

^ 1787. — “ Having put up the Madrass 
Galley at Outci^ and noboay offering more 
for her than 23w Rupees, we think it more 
for the Company’s Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price.” — 
J*t. William MS, MeportSy March. 

[1841. — “ When a man dies in India, we 
make short work with him ; . . . an ‘ out- 


1673. — “ French and Dutch Jewellers 
coming overland . . . have made good 
Purcha.so by buying Jewels hero, and carry- 
ing them to Europe to C\it and Set, and 
returning thonco sell them here to the 
Ombrahs (see OMRAH), among whom were 
Monsieur Tavernier. . . . ” — Fryery 89. 

1675. — “Our la.st to you was dated the 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which we herewith send you.” — Lettei' from 
Court to Ft. Si. (ho. In Notes and Kxfs. No. 
i. p. 5. 

1676. — “ Docket Co})y of the CompanyV 
General Overland. 

“ ' Our Agent and (Jouncel Fort Ht. 
GeoiTge. 

“ ‘The foregoing is copy of our letter of 
28th June overland, which wo sent by throe 
several conveyances for Aleppo.’” — Jhid, 

p. 12. 

1684. — “ That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland.” — 
HedgeSy IHairyy Aug. 19 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 155]. 

c. 1686. — “Those Gentlemen’s Friends in 
the Committee of the Company in Knglandy 
acquainted them by Letters over I«and, of 
the Danger they were in, and gave them 
Warning to be on their guard.” — 
Bamiltony i. 196 ; [ed. 1744, i. 195]. 

1737. — “Though so far apart that we can 
only receive letters from Europe once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we Europeans get news almost 
every year over land by OonstanHnople, 
through Arabia or Persia. ... A few day® 
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ago we received the news of the Pea(Ain, 
Europe ; of the death of Prince EugJie ; 
of the marriage of the P. of Walet with 
the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. . . .’’—Letter 
of the Oerm. Missionary SartoriuSj from 
Madras, Fob, 16. Tn Jvoti(’f‘s of Madras^ 
and Cvddalore^ kc. 1868, p. 159, 

1763, — “ Wo have received Overland the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
H{)anish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugall. We must surely 
make an advanbigeous Peace, however I’m 
no Politician.”— Letter of Janu>s JUnneU y 
June 1, fr. Madras. 

1774.—“ Les Marchand.s k Bengal e en- 
yoykrent un Vaisseau k Sues en 177‘2, mais 
il fut endomraag^} dans le Golfe do Bengale, 
et oblige do rebmrner ; en 1773 le Sr. 
7/o(/bm entreprit encore ce voyage, rdii.s.<it 
cotte fois, et fut ainsi le premier Anglois 
<pii out conduit un vaisseau k Snh. . . . 
On s’ost dejk servi plusieurs fois do cette 
route commo d’un cheinin de ]ioste ; car le 
(Touvornoment des Indes envoye actuelle- 
ment dans des cjis d ’importance ses Couriers 
jMir Suh en Angleterre, et pent pres(pi’avoir 
plutfit re]><mse de Londres (jue lcur.s lettres 
ne peuvent venir en Furope par le (’henim 
ordinaire du tour du Ca}> de bonne C'^por* 
unco .” — Niefmhry Voyage^ li. 10. 

^ 1776. — “ Wo had advices long ago from 
England, as late as the end of May, by way ! 
of Suc/i. This is a new Route opened by ' 
Oovr. Hastings, and the Letters which loft 
Marseilles the 3rd June arrived hero the 
20th August. This, you’ll allow, is a ready 
communication with Europe, and may be 
kept open at ail times, if \se chuse to take a 
ittlc pains.” -MS. I^etter from James Jim- 
iieSy Oct. 16, “from Islamabad, capital of 
Chittigong.” 

1781. — “ On Monday last w'as Married Mr. 
George Greenley to Mrs. Anne Barrington, 

relict of the late (!aj)t. William B , uho 

unfortunately perished on the Desart, in the 
attack that ^^as made on the C?arnivan of 
Bengal GoodvS under his and the other 
Gentlemen’s care between Sue/, and Grand 
(’airo.” — India Gazette, March 7. 

1782. — “When you left England with an 
intention to pass overland and by the route 
of the Red Sea into India, did you not know 
that no .subject of these kingdom.s can law- 
fully re.sido in India . . . without the 
permission of the United Company of 
Merchants? . . .” — Price, Tracts, i. 130. 

1783. — “. . . Mr. Paul Benfiold, a 
gentleman whose moan.s of intelligence were 
known to bo both extensive and expeditious, 
publicly declared, from motives the mo.st 
benevolent, that he had just received over- 
land from England certain information that 
Great Britain had finally concluded a peace 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” 
— Mnnro's Narrative, 317. 

1786.— ** The packet that was coming to 
us overland) and that left England in July, 
was out off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.” — Lord (hrmoaflts, 
Deo. 28, in Correspondence, kc., i. 247. 


1793. — “ Ext. of a letter from Poonama.ee, 
dated 7th June. 

‘ ITie dispatch by way of Suez has put ua 
all in a commotion .”’^ — Lomhay (Jowrier, 
June 29. 

1803. — “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Reed. Overland, 9th May 1803.”— 
Mahratta War Papers (Parliamentary). 

OyiDORE, s Port. Ouvidor, i.e, 
‘auditor,^ an official constantly men- 
tioned in the histories of Portuguese 
India. But the term is also applied 
in an English quotation below to 
certain Burmese officials, an applica- 
tion which must have been adopted 
from the Portuguese. It is in thia 
ciiSQ probably tlie translation of a 
Burmese designation, perhaps of 
Nekhan-dau, * R(*yal Ear,’ which is 
the title of certain Court officers. 

1600.— “The Captain-Major (at Melinde) 
.sent on board all the ships to beg that no 
one when ashore would in any way mis- 
behave or produce a scandal ; any such 
oflfence would be severely punished. And 
he ordered the mariners of the ships to 
land, and his own Provost of the torce, 
with an Ouvidor that he had on board, that 
they might keep an eye on our people to 
prevent mischief. ’’—Corm^, i. 165. 

1.607. — “ And the Viceroy ordered the 
Ouvidor General to hold an inquiry on thi» 
matter, on which the truth came out clearly 
that the Holy Apostle (Sanctiago) showed 
himself to the Moors when they were fighting 
with our people, and of this he sent word to 
the King, telling him that such martyrs were 
the men who were serving in these part* 
that our Lord took thought of them and 
sent them a Helper from Heaven.” — Ibid. 

i. 717. 

1698.— (At Syriam) “Ovidores (Persons 
apjwinted to take notice of .all passages in 
the Runday (office of administration) and 
advise them to Ava. . . . Three Ovidores 
that always attend the Runday, and are 
sent to the King, upon errands, as occasion 
oh\\g:,C'sJ'— Fleet icotuVs Diary, in Dalmimple, 
Or. Rep. i. 355, 360. 

[OWL, s. Hind, ani, ‘any great 
calamity, as a plague, cholera,’ &c. 

[1787.—“ At the foot of the hills the 
country is called Teriani (see TERAI) . . . 
and people in thoir passage catch a disorder, 
called m the language of that country 
aul, which is a putrid fever, and of which 
the generality of persons who are attacked 
with it die in a few days, . . — AsxaJt. Res. 

ii. 307. 

1816.—“. . . rain brings alone with it 
the local malady called the Owl, so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Nepaul.’^ 
— Asiatic Journal, ii. 406. 
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1858. — “ I have known European officers, 
who were never conscious of having drunk 
either of the waters above described, take 
the fever (owl) in the month of May in the 
Tarae .” — Sleeniayif Jmrmyin Oudh^ ii. 103.] 


p 


PADDY, p. Rico in tlie Imsk ; but 
the word is also, at least iu composition, 
applied to growing riio. The word 
appears to have in some measure, a 
double origin. 

There is a word huity (see BATTA) 
used by some writers on the west 
coast of India, which has ])robably 
helped to j)ropagate our uses of imdihj. 
Til is seems to be the (/anarese hatta or 
hhattd, ‘rice iu the husk,’ which is 
also found in Mahr. as hluU with the 
.same sense, a word again which in 
Hind, is applied to ‘cooked rice.’ The 
last meaning is that of Skt. hhaJctd, 
which is perhaps the original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay padl [according to 
Mr. Skeat, usually ]>ronounced 'padi] 
Javan, parly is ‘rice in the straw.’ 
And the direct parentage of the word 
in India is thus apparently due to the 
Archipelago; arising probably out of 
the old importance of the ex])ort trade 
of rice from Java (see llafflen^ Jcrnty i. 
239-240, and Grawfnrdh Hut, iii. 345, 
and Descript. Dict.y 368). Crawfurd, 
(Joum. Ind, Arch., iv. 187) seems to 
think that the Malayo-JaAane.se word 
may have come from India Avith the 
Portuguese. But this is imj)os.sible, 
for as he himself has .shown (Dear. Diet., 
U.S.), the word pari, more or le.ss 
modified, exists in all the chief tongues 
of the Archipelago, and even in 
Madagascar, the connection of which 
last with the Malay regions .certainly 
was long prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

1580. — “Certaine Wordes of the naturall 
language of Jaua . . . Paree, ryce in the 
huske." — Sir F, Drake* s Voyage, in llakl. 
iv. 246. 

1598. — “There are also divers other kinds 
of Rice, of a lesse price, and slighter than 
the other Ryce, and is called Batte . . — 

Dimehoim., 70 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 246]. 

1^.— “In the fields is such a quantity 
of nee, which they call bate, that it gives 
Its name to the kingdom of Calou, which is 


called on that account Batecalov.** — Luce^di, 
Vi(ki do Padre F. Xavier, 121. 

1616. — “. . . oryzae quoque agri feraces 
qiiam Batum incoiae dicunt.” — Jarric, jT/k- 
saurus, i. 461. 

1673. — “The Ground between this and 
the gre.at Breach is well ploughed, and 
boars good Batty.” — Fryer, 67, sec also 125. 
But iu the lu(iex he ha.s Paddy. 

1798. — “The paddie which is tlie name 
given to the rice, whilst in the husk, docs 
not grow ... in compact ears, but like oats, 
in loose spikes.” — Starorinus, tr. i. 231. 

1837. — “ Parrots ]»ronght 900,000 loads 
of hill-paddy daily, from the marshes of 
Ohandata, — mice husking the hill-paddy, 
without breaking it, converted it into rice.” 
— Tunioitr’^ Mahanunso, 22. 

18/1. — “In Ireland Paddy makes riots, 
in Bengal raiyats make paddy ; and in this 
lies the ditferenco between the paddy of 
green Bengal, and the i\addy of the Bmorald 
Isle .” — (Joiinda Samanta, ii. 25. 

1878. — “11 est (Stabli un droit sur Ics ri/. 
et les paddys exporK^s de la (’(donie, cxcopttj 
pour* le Carnbodge par la voic dii tleuve.” — 
Gourrtt r de Suiyvn, Sej^t. 20. 

PADDY-BIRD, s. The name 

comiinmly given by Phivopean.s to 
certain baser S])eries of ilie family 
Ardeidae or Herons, wbieli are l unimoii 
iu the rice- fields, close in tbe wake 
of grazing cat lie. Jerdon gi\es it as 
tliC Euro[>e{in’s name for tbe Ardeola 
hticopter(t, Boddaert, andha bayld 
(‘blind lieron’)of tbe Hindus, 
wbieb is move or less coloured. Ibit 
in Bengal, if we an* not mistaken, it is 
more eominonly applied to tbe })ur(* 
white bird — Herodias (dim, L., or 
Ardea Tnira, Bucb, Ilam., and Ilerodinx 
rgreffoides, Temminck, or Ardea pniea, 
Bueb. Ham. 

1727. — “They have also Store of wild 
Fo^^l ; but who liavc a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Flamingoes are largo 
and good Moat. The Paddy-bird is also 
good in their season.” — A. Havntfun, i. 161 ; 
[cd. 1744, i. 162-3]. 

1868. — “The most common bird (in For- 
mosa) was undoubtedly the Pad! birdj a 
species of heron {A rdea prasi'noitceles), which 
was constantly flying across the padi, or 
rice -fields.” — Ootlingwood, Jiamhles of a 
XaturalUt, 44. 

PADDY-FIELD, s. A rice-field, 
generally in its flooded state. 

1769.—“ They marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston’s force, who, seeing 
them coming, halted on tbe other side of 
a long morass formed by paddy-fields.”— 
Onm, ed. 1803, iii. 430. 

1800.— “There is not a single paddy-field 
in the whole county, but plenty of cotton 
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ground (see EEGUB) swamps, which in this 
wet weather are delightful.”— to 
JilunrOy in DespcUcheSy July 3. 

1809.-— “The whole country was in high 
cultivation, consequently the paddy-fields 
were nearly impassable.” — /.d Valmtla, 

i. 850. 

PADRE, s. A priest, clergyman, 
or minister, of the CJliristian Religion ; 
when aj)p]icd hy natives to tlieir own 
priests, as it sometimes is when they 
speak to Euro])eans, this is only by 
W'ay of accommodation, as ‘church’ is 
•also sometimes so used hy them. 

The word has been taken up from 
the Portuguese, ami was f)f course 
aj)plied originally to Roman (\‘itholic 
])riests only. But ev(Mi in that respect 
there was a ]»ecnliarity in its Indian 
use among the Portuguese. For P. 
della Valle (see below) notices it as a 
singularity of their jiractice at (Joa 
that they gave the title of l^tidrc to 
secular })riests, whereas in Italy this 
was reserved to th(‘, rdi git isi or r(‘gulars. 
In l^ortugal itself, as Bluteau’s ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the siime as in Italy ; but, 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to 
India were monks, the name a]tparently 
became general among the Poiluguesc 
there for all jiriests. 

It is a curious example of the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the Kith century 
in India a kind of abnorniallv wide 
application, has now in that country 
a still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the 
Protestant clergy at Madras early in 
the 18th century. A bisho]> is known 
as Lord (see LAT) padre. See lat 
Sahib. 

According to Leland the word is 
used in China in the form pa-ti-li. 

1541. — “Chegando ii I*orta da Igroja, o 
sahirao a roceber oito Padres.” — PintOy 
<jh. Ixix. (aeo Cogariy p. 85). 

1584. — “It was the will of God that wo 
found there two Padres, the one an English- 
man, and the other a Flemming.” — FUc/iy in 
Jlakl, ii. 381, 

„ “. . . had it not pleased God to 

put it into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of S. raul’s 
<k>llodgo to stand our friends, wo might 
.have rotted in prison .” — Eewhmify ibid. 

ii. 880. 

c. 1590.— “Learned monks also come from 
Europe, who go by the name of Pddre. 
'They have an infallible head called Pdpd. 
He can change any religious ordinances as 


he may ^ think advisable, and kings have 
to submit to his authority .” — Baddonly in 
lihciiinann's Alriy i. 182. 

c. 1606. — “Et ut adesse Patres coinperi-t 
lint, minor exclamat Padrigi, Padrigi, id 
est Domine Pater, Christianus sum.” — 
Jarricy iii. 155. 

1614. — “The Padres make a church of 
one of their Chambers, where they say 
Mas.se twice a day.”— IP. ^yhittin(Jt(my in 
PurchaSy i. 486. 

1616.— “So seeing Master Terry whom 1 
bn)ught with me, he (the King) called to 
him. Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house is yours .” — Sir T. Roty in PurclutHy 
i. 564; [Hak. Soc. ii. 38.5]. 

1623. — “ I Portoghesi chiamano anche i 
preti .secolari pa&i, come noi i religiosi 
. . .” — /^ Valtpy ii. 586; [Hak. Soc. 

i. 142]. 

1665. — “They (Hindu Jogi.s) are imperti- 
nent enough to compare themselves with 
our Religious Men they meet with in the 
Judies. 1 have often taken jleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect ; but 
I soon heard them say to one another, This 
J^'rauffuis knows who we are, he hath been a 
great while in the Jmlies, he knows that we 
are the Padrys of the Indians. A fine eom- 
liarlson, said 1, within rn^self, made hy an 
impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Mon I ” 
—Rernievy E.T. 104 ; [ed. Constahhy 323]. 

1675. — “The Padre (or Minister) com- 
}>lains to me that ho hath not that respect 
and place of preference at Table and else- 
where that is due unt-o him. ... At his 
request I promised to move it at ye next 
meeting of ye (Vmncell. What this little 
Sparke may enkindle, especially should it 
break out in ye Puljiit, I cannot foresee 
further than the intlaming of ye dyning 
Hoomc w«^i‘ sometimes is made almost in- 
tollerable hot upon other AccK” — Mr. 
Puckles ])iartf at Metcldapataniy MS. in 
India Office. 

1676. — “And whiles the French have no 
settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of Portugueses, destroy.s 
the encroaching growth of the Portugall in- 
terest, who used t-o entail Portugalism a.s 
well as Christianity on all their converts.” 
— Madras Consns.y P'eb. 29, in Notes and 
Kris. i. p. 46. 

1680. — “. . . where as at the Dedication 
of a New Church by the French Padrys and 
J^ortugez in 1675 guns had been fired from 
the Fort in honour thereof, neither Padry 
nor I’ortugez appeared at the Dedication 
of our Church, nor as much as gave the 
Governor u visit afterw'ards to give him joy 
of it."~-Ibid. Oct. 28. No. III. p. 37. 

c. 1692. — “But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is this. If a subject of 
these misbelievers dies, leaving young chil- 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered wards of the State. They 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches . . . and the padrls, that is to 
say the priests, instruct the children in the 
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Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own fauh, whether the child be a 
Mussulman saiytd or a Hindi! hrdhman ** — 
JCk&Ji Khdaiy in Elliot^ vii, 345. 

1711. — “The Banish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, requests leave to go to Euroins 
in the first shi^ and in consideration that 
he is head of a Protestant Mission, espoused 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury ... we have presumed to 
grant him his passage. ”~ln WMery ii. 177. 

1726. — “May 14. Mr. Leeke wont with 
me to St. Thomas’s Mount. . . . We con- 
versed with an old Padre from Silesia, who 
had been 27 years in India. . . .” — IHary o/ 
the Missionan/ St'huUze (in yotireit ofMadniHy 
&c., 1868), p.' 14. 

,, “May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. From him F 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and professions have 
perfect freedom at Pegu ; that even in the 
Capital two French, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patres, have their churches. 

. . .’*—Pnd. p. 15. 

1803. — “ Ijord Lake was not a little 
pleased at the Begum’s loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the wine ... he gal- 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her. . . . Receiving courteously the 
proffered attention, .she turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants— ‘ ft is,’ said 
she, ‘ the salute of a padre (or priest) to his 
daughter.’” — Skinners Mil. Mem. i. 293. 

1809.— “The Padre, who is a half ca.st 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.” — Ld, Valentiay i. 329. 

1830. — “Two fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with paint, had been importuning 
me for money . . . upon the ground that 
they were padres.” — Mem. of Ool. Moun- 
tain, iii. 


1876. — “There is Padre Blunt for ex- 
ample, — we always call them Padres in 
India, you know, — makes a point of never 
goii^ beyond ten minute.s, at any mte 
during the hot weather .” — The bUeimmi, 
ch. xliii. 


PADSHAW,PODSHAW,s. Pers. 
—Hind, pddishdh (Pers. pad, pat 
‘ throne,* ‘prince*), an einijeror ; 
the Great Mogul (q.v.) ; a king. 

[1653.-“Patadah.’' See under POOBtTB. 
[1612. — “ He acknowledges no Paden- 
snawe or King in Christendom but the 
Portugals’ King.” — IJanvers, Letters, i. 175.] 
c. 1630. — “ . . . round all the roome were 
pkeed tacite Mirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, above threescore ^ who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat crosse-legg’d 
. . . their backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to speak to one 
pother, sneeze, ebugh, spet, or the like, it 
^ng held in the Potahaw’s presence a sinne 
, ^ ^eat presumption.” — Sir T. Herbert, 
ed, 1638, p. 169. At p. 171 of the same we 


have Potdiangh ; and in the editkm of 1677, 
in a vocabulary of the language spoken in 
Hindustan, we have “lang, Patchaw.’^ 
And again: “Is the King at Agra? . , . 
Punshaw Agrameha f ” {Pddishdh Agrd men 
/<«i;)— 99-100. 

1673. — “They took upon them without 
controiil the Regal Dignity and Title of 
Pedeshaw.”— AVyrr, 166. 

1727. — “Aureng-zeb, who is now saluted 
Pautshaw, or Emperor, by the Army, not- 
withstanding his Father was then alive.” — 
A. llamiftoTi, i. 175, [ed. 1744]. 


PAGAR, s. 

a. TJiis word, the Malay for a ‘ fenct% 
enclosure,* occurs in the sense of 
‘factory’ in tlie following pass^ige : 

1702. — “Some other out-nagars or Fac- 
tories, depending upon the Factory of Ben- 
coolen ." — Charters of the E.I. Co. p. 324. 

In some degree analogoua to this^ 
use is the application, common among 
Hindustani-speaking natives, of th(‘ 
Hind. — Aral), word ihdta, ‘a fence, 
enclosure,* in the sense of Presidency r 
Jkmbay hi [kd] ihdta, Bamjdl kl \kd1 
ihdta, a sense not given in Shakespear 
I or Forbes ; [it is given in Fallon and 
I Platts. Mr. Skeat ])oints out that the 
j Malay word is pdgar, ‘a fence,* but 
I that it is not use(i in the sense of a 
! ‘factory’ in the Malay Peninsula. Tu 
the following passjige it seems to mean 
‘ factory stock * : 

[1615. — “ The King says that at her arrival 
ho will send them their house and pagarr 
upon rafts to them.” — Foster, Letters, iii. 151.] 

b. {yagdr). This word is in general 
use in the Bombay domestic dialect f<*r 
wages. Main*, parjdr. It is obviously 
the Port, verb p>agar, ‘ to i)ay,’ used as- 
a substantive. 

[1875. — “ . . . the heavy-browed sultana 
of some Gangetic station, whose stem look 
palpably interrogates the amount of your 
monthly paggax.” — ]r<7«ort, Abode of Snenvy 
46.3 


PAGODA, s. This obscure and 
remarkable word is used in thre& 
different senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also specifi- 
cally, in China, a particular form of 
religious edifice, of which the famous- 
“Porcelain tower** of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled aj typical* 
In the 17th century we find the word 
sometimes misapplied to places of 
Mahommedan worship, as by Faria-y- 
Sousa, who speaks of the “ Pagoda of 
Mecca.** 
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b. An idol. 

C. A coin long current in S. India. 
The coins so called were both gold and 
silver, but generally gold. The gold 
fogoda was the vardha or hvn of the 
natives (see BOON) ; the former name 
(fr. Skt. for ‘boar ’) being taken from 
theifBoar avatar of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient <joins of 
the South ; and the latter signifying 
‘gold,’ no doubt identical with smd^ 
and an instance of the exchange of h 
and 8, (See also PABDAO.) 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in pagodas, f a7 tarns, and kds 
(see 6ASH) ; 8 kds~ 1 fanam, 42 fa^mms 
“1 'pttfjoda. In the year named the 
rupee was made the standard coin.* 
'I'’he pagoda was then reckoned as 
ecpiivalent to ru])ees. 

In the suggestions (d‘ etymologies 
for this word, the first, and most 
juomirieiit meaning alone has almost 
always bc^en regarded, and doubtless 
justly ; for the other uses are de- 
duceable from it. Siicli suggestions 
luive been many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been 
ju'opounded in more than one form ; 
e.g, Pao-Vah, ‘jirecious ]>ile,’ and Volt- 
kuh4\ih (‘ white-1 )ones-]>iIe ’).t Any- 
thing can be made out of C/hinese 
monosyllables in the way of etymology" ; 
though no doubt it is curious that the 
lirst at least of tlu^se phrases is actually 
applied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers which in China foreigners speci- 
ally (tall ^pagodas. Whether it be 
possible that this ])hrase may have 
t)een in any measure formed in 
imitation of pagoda, so constantly in 
the mouth of foreigners, we cannot 
say (though it would not be a solitary 
exanqde of such borrowing — see 
NEEIJUMt) ; but we can say with confi- 
dence that it is impossible pagoda 
should have been t/iiken from the 
Chinese. The quotations from Corsali 
and Barbosa set that suggestion at rest.. 

Another derivation is given (and 
adf^ted by so learned an etymologist 
as H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
pagdo, ‘a pagan,’ It is possible that 
this word may have helped to facili-, 
tate th# Portuguese adoption oi pagoda; 
it is not possilile that it should have 
.given rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 


* Prinsep’s tTw/wZ Tahlu, by B. Thomas, p. 19. 
t Giles, GUatary of Beferenct, s.v. 


goba. The latter is a genuine word, 
used in Ceylon, but known in Conti- 
nental India, since the extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way. 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt. bhagavat, ‘holy, divine,’ or 
Bhagavatt, ap]died to Du'rga and other 
goddesses ; and a fifth makes it a 
corruption of the Pers. htUkaddk, 

‘ idol-temple ’ ; a derivation given 
below by Ovington. There can he 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
between these two. 

The two contributors to this book are 
somewhat divided on this subject : — 

(1) Against the derivation from 
hhagamt, ‘holy,’ or the Mahr. form 
hhagavaiif, is the objection that the 
word piyjode from the earliest date has 
the final e, which was necessarily pro- 
nounced. Nor is hhagavant a name 
for a teiinde in any language of India. 
On the othe^r hand hut -kodak is a ])hrase 
which the Portuguese would constantly 
hear from the Mahommedans with 
whom they chiefly had to deal on 
their first arrival in India. This is 
the view confidently asserted by Rei- 
naud {Memoires sui' V hide, 90), and is 
the etymoh>gy given by Littre. 

As regards the coins, it has been 
supposed, naturally enough, that they 
were allied pagoda, because of the 
figure of a temi)le which some of them 
hear ; and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Prinsep, pi. 
xh. But in fact coins with this im- 
])ress were tirst struck at Ikkeri at a 
date after the word pagode was already 
in use among the Portuguese. How- 
ever, nearly all bore on one ^ide a rude 
rej)resen tat 4)11 of a Hindu deity (see 
e.g. Krishnaraja’s pagoda, c. 1620), and 
sometimes two such images. Some of 
these figures are sjiecified by Prinsep 
{Useful l^ahles, p. 41), and Varthema 
speaks of them : “ These pardai . . . 
have two devils stamped upon one sidd 
of them, and certain letteps on the 
other” (116-116). Here the name 
may have been appropriately taken 
from bhagavat (A. B.). 

On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the resemblance between btU^ 
kodak and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that thci. derivation from 
but-l^ah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the wora. Inde^ it 
seems admitted in the preceding |>ara- 
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^ 2 ;rapli that bhagavat may have had to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now it is not possible that the word 
in all its applications may have had 
its origin from bhagavat, or some 
current modification of that word? 
We see from Marco Polo that such a 
term was currently known to foreign 
visitors of S. India in his day — a term 
almost identical in sound with 'pagoda, 
and bearing in his statement a religious 
application, though not to a tem])le.* 
We thus have four separate applications 
of the word pacauta, or pagoda^ picked 
up by foreigners on the sh(U'es of India 
from the 13th century downwards, viz. 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
place of Hindu worship, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with idols repre- 
sented on it. Is it not jiossible that all 
are to be traced to bhagavat, ‘s<icred,* 
or to Bhagavat and Bhagavatl, used as 
names of divinities — of Buddha in 
Buddhist times or places, of Krishna 
and Durgii in Bralmiinical times and 
places? (uses which are fact). How 
common was the use of Bhagavatl as 
the name of an object of worship in 
Malabar, may be seen from an ex- 
ample. Turning to Wilson’s work on 
the Mackenzie MSS., we lind in the 
list of local MS. tracts belonging to 
Malabar, the rejieated occurrence of 
Bhagavaii in this way. Thus in this 
section of the book we have at ]>. xcvi. 
(vol. ii.) note of an account “of a 
temple of Bhagavatl^’ ; at p. ciii. 
“Temple of Mannadi Bhagavaii god- 
dess , . at p. civ. “Temple of 
Mangomhu Bhagavatl . . ; “Temjde 

of Paddeparkave Bhagavaii . . . ” ; 
“ Temple bf the goddess Pannayennar 
Kave Bhagavaii . . . ” ; “ Tem])le of 
the goddess Patali Bhagavaii . . . ” ; 
“ Temple of Bhagavaii . . . ” ; p. cvii., 
“ Account of the goddess Bhagavati at, 
&c. . . p. cviii., “Acc. of the 
godded Yalanga Bhagavati f “ Acc. of 

* “The lirayer that they say daily consists of 
these words : ‘ Pacautfi * Pacnvta ' Paccivta > ’ And 
this they repeat 104 times.”— (13k. iii. cli. 17.) The 
word is printed in Bamusio paaauca ; but no one 
familiar with the constant confusion of e. and t in 
medieval manuscript will reject this correction of 
M, Pauthier. Bishop Caldwell observes that the 
word was probably fiagavdi, or Pagakl, the Tamil 
form of Bhagavata, “ Lord ” ; a word reiterated in 
their sacred fonhuhe by Hindus of all sorts, 
especially Vaishnava devotees. The words given 
by Marco Polo, if written Pagoda! Pagoda! 
Pagoda!’' woi^ld be almost undistinguishablo in 
sound from Pacauta. 


the goddess Vallur BhagavatV* The* 
term Bhagavati seems tJius to have 
been very commonly attached to- 
objects of worship in Malabar temples- 
(see also Fra Paolino, p. 79 and p. 67, 
ipioted under c. below). And it is- 
very interesting to observe that, in a 
paper on “Coorg Superstitions,” Mr. 
Kittel notices parenthetically that 
Bhadra Kali {i.e. Durgu) is “also 
called Pog6di, Pavodi, a tadhhava of 
Bagavati” (Ind. Antiq. ii. 170) — an 
incidental remark that seems to bring 
us very near the ])ossible origin of 
pagode. It is most probable that some 
form like pogodi or pagode was current 
in the mouths of foreign visitors be- 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese ; 
but if the woi'd was of Portuguese 
origin there may easily have been 
some confusion in their (‘ars ])etween 
Bagavati and hvt-htdah which shaped 
the new word; It is no .suthcieiit ob- 
jection to sav that bhagavaii is not a 
term applied by the natives to a 
temple ; the question is ratliiir what 
misunderstanding and misju’onuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term 
iriav probablv have given rise to the 
teriii ?— (II. Y.) 

Since the aliove was written, Sir 
Walter Elliot has kindly furnislied a 
note, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

“ 1 took .some pains to get at the 
origin of the word when at Madra.s, 
ana the eonclusion I came to was tliat 
it aro.se* from the tt‘i iii used generally 
for the object of their worship, viz.^ 
Bhagavat, ‘god’ ; bhagavati, ‘goddess.’ 

“Thu.s, the Hindu temple with its 
lofty goparam oi' ])rf)})ylon at once 
attracts attention, and a stranger en- 
quiring what it was, would be told, 
‘the bouse or place of BhagamV Tlie 
village divinity througliout the south 
is always a form of Jhirga, or, as she 
is commonly called, simply 

the goddess’). . . . In like 
manner a figure of Durga is found on 
mo.st of the gold Huns (i.e. pagoda 
coins) currt‘nt in the Dakhan, and a 
foreigner impiiring what such a coin 
wa.s, or rather what was the form 
stamped upon it, would be told it was- 
‘ the goddess,’ i.e., it was ‘ Bhaga'oatV ” 

As my friend, Dr. Burnell, can no 
longer represent his own view, it seema 
right here to print the latest remarks 
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of his on the subject that I can find, j 
They are in 'a letter from Tanjore, 
dated March 10, 1880: — 

“ I think I overlooked a remark of 
yours regarding my observation that 
the e in Pagode was pronounced, and 
that this was a difficulty in deriving 
it from Bhagavat. In modern J Portu- 
guese e is not sounded, but verses show 
tliat it was in the 16th century. Now, 
if there is a final vowel in Pagoda^ it 
must come from Bhagavati ; but. though 
the goddess is and was worshii»])ed to 
a certain extent in S. India, it. is l>y 
other names {Amnia ^ cS:c.). (bindert 
and Kittel give PogodV as a name of 
a Durga temple, but assuredly this is 
no corruption of Bhagavati, but. Pa- 
goda! Malayalam and Tamil au* full 
of such adopted words. JJhagavati is 
little used, and the goddess is too in- 
significant. to give rise to 'pagoda as a 
general name for a t<aiiph\ 

Bhagavat can only a])pear in the 
S. Indian languages in its (Skt.) 
nominative form hhagardti (Tamil 
payavdn). As such, in Tamil and 
Malayrdaiii it equals A'ishuu or Siva, 
which ’would suit. Ihit pagoda can’t 
be got out of bhagavdn ; ami if we look 
to the N. Indian forms, hhagavant, <S:c., 
there is the dilliculty about the c, to 
say nothing about, the 

The use of the word by llarbosa at 
so early a date as 1510, and its ap]>li- 
cat-ion to a particular class of temples 
must not be overlooked. 

a.“ 

1516. — “There is anotlior sect of people 
rimon^ the Indians of Malahar, which is 
called fh/jai'r/t [/vKshavau. Lftgtfn, Malabai\ 
i. llfi]. . . . Their business is to work at 
Viaked clay, and tiles for co\cring houses, 
with w^ich the temples and Koyal buildings 
are roofed. . . . Tlieir idols try and their 
idols are different from those of the others ; 
and in their houses of jmiycr they perform 
a thou.sand acts of wateheraft anil necro- 
mancy ; they call their temples pagodes, 
and they arc separate from the others.” — 
Barhom^ 135. This is from Lord Stanley of 
Alderloy’s translation from a Spanish MS. 
The Italian of Ramusio reads; “nolle loro 
orationi faiino molto strighorie e nocronuitie, 
le quali chiaraano Pagodes, different! assui 
dair altre” {Rammio^ i. f. 308 r.). In the 
Portuguese MS. published by the Lisbon 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogether 
absent ; and in interpolating them from 
Ramusio the editor has given the same sense 
as in Lord Stanley's English. 

In this city of Goa, and all over 
India, there are an infinity of ancient build- 


ings of the Gentiles, and in a small island 
near this, called Dinari, the Portuguese, in 
order to build the city, have destroyed an 
ancient temple called Pagode, w’hich was 
built with marvellous art, and with ancient 
figures wrought to the greatest perfection 
in a certain black stone, some of which re- 
mainstanding, ruined and shattered, because 
these Portuguese care nothing about them. 
If 1 can come by one of these shattered 
images I will send it to your Lordship, that 
you may perceive how much in old times 
sculpture was esteemed in every part of 
the w'orld.” — Letter of Andrm Cormli to 
Olullano de'Medidi in Ramudo, i. f. 177. 

1543. — “And with this fleet he anchored 
at (Joulao (see QUILON) and landed there 
with all his pef)ple. And the Governor 
(Martini Afonso de Sousa) went thither 
because of information he had of a pagode 
which w'as (piito near in the interior, and 
which, they said, contained much treasure. 

. . . And the people of the country .seeing 
that the Governor was going to the pagode, 
they sent to offer him 50,000 pardaos not to 
go.” — Correa^ iv. 325-32G. 

1.5,54. — “ And for the monastery of Santa 
Fee 845,000 yearly, besides the revenue 
of the Paguodes which His Highness be- 
.stowed upon the said House, which gives 
600,000 reis a year. . . .''—Botefho^ Tomboy 
ill Snbs(d{<>.% 70. 

1563.— “ They have (at Ba<jaim) in '’one 
part a certain island called Salsote, where 
there are tivo pagodes or houses of idolatry.” 
-anrna. f. 211/-. 

1582. — “ . . . Pagode, which is the house 
of praiers to their Idolls .” — (^astafieda (by 
X. L.), f. 34. 

1.51H. — “ And as to what you have written 
to me, viz., that although you understand 
how’ nccos.sary it was for the increase of the 
Christianity of those parts to destroy all the 
pagodas and mosques {pagodes e nu>s(/tutas)y 
ivhieh the Gentiles and the Moors po.ssess in 
the fortified places of this State. ...” 
(The King goes on to enjoin the Viceroy to 
treat this matter carefully with some theo- 
logians and canonists of those p;';ts, but not 
to act till ho shall have reported to the 
King).— Lette;- from the J\. of Portugal to 
i the Vicenojy in Arch. Port. Orient. y Fasc. 3, 

I p. 417. 

i L5i)8. — . . houses of Diuels [Divels] 

which thev call Pagodes.”— A 22 ; 
[link. Sou' i. 70]. 

1606.— Gouvea uses pagode both for a 
tomi)lo and for an idol, e.g.y see f. 46w, f. 47. 

1630.— “ 'Phat he should erect pagods for 
God’s worship, and adore images under 
greon trees,” — Lardy Display y &c, 

1638. — “There did moot us at a great 
Pogodo or Pagod, wdiich is a famous and 
sumptuous Temple (or Church).” — TV. 
Bntton, in Hakl, v. 49. 

1674. — “Thus they were* carried, many 
flocking about them, to a PagOd or Temple ” 
{pagode in the orig.).— s Faria y Bourn, 
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1674.-*“ Paged (quasi Pagan -God), an 
Idol or false god among the Indians ; also a 
kind of gold coin among them equivalent to 
our Angel.** — Glossograjphia, &c., by T. S. 

1689. — “ A Pagoda . . . borrows its 
Name from the Persian word Pouty which 
signifies Idol ; thence Pout-Gheday a Temple 
of False Gods, and from thence Pagode.'* — 
OHngtony 159. 

1696. — “ . . . qui dissent €[6y(t des 
pagodes au milieu des villes.” — La BnujerCy 
CaracUresy ed. Jouasty 1881, ii. 306. 

[1710. — “ In India we use this word pagoda 
(pagodea) indiscriminately for idols or 
temples of the Gentiles.” — Orieute Conqttis- 
tadoy vol. i. Conq. i. Div. i. 53.] 

1717.—“. . . the Pagods, or Churches.” 
— PhiUip's Acco^inty 12. 

1727. — “ There are many ancient Pagods 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very particular which stiiiids upon a little 
Mountain near Vizagapatant, w'here they 
worship living Monkies.” — A. Hamiltoiiy 
i. 380 [ed. 1744]. 

1736.— “Paged [incert. etvm.], an idol’s 
temple in China.” — Bailey's Bicf. 2nd ed. 

1763. — “These divinities are worshipped 
in temples called Pagodas in every part of 
Indostan.” — Orwr, Hist. i. 2. 

1781. — “ During this conflict (at Chil- 
lumbrum), all the Indian females belonging 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of the highest pagoda, ringing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallelujahs, or songs 
of exhortation, to their people below, which 
inspired the enemy vith a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effect, j 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants.” 
— Miinro's Narratuey 222. 

1809.- 

“ In front, with far stretch’d walls, and many 
a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and ])innacle elate, 

The huge Pagoda seemed to load the 
land.” KehaviOy viii. 4. 

[1830. — “ . . . pagodas, which are so 
termed from pang, an idol, and gfuda, a 
temple (!) . . .” — Mrs. Ehroady Narratioe of 
a Journey Gverlandfrom Engfand, ii. 27.] 

1856.—“ . . . Among a dense cluster of 
palm-trees and small pagodas, rises a 
'Colossal Gaudama, towering above both, and, 
Memnon-like, glowering l^fore him with a 
placid and eternal smile .” — Letters from the. 
Banks of the Irawadeey Blackivood^s Mag.y 
May, 1856. 

b.— 

1498.— “And the King gave the letter 
with his own hand, again repeating the 
words of the oath he nad made, and swearing 
besides by his pagodes, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods. . . — Gorreay 

Lendasy i. 119. 

1582. — “ The Divell is oftentimes in them, 
but they say it is one of their Gods or 
.Pagodes.” — CaataHeda (tr. by N. L.), f, 37. 


[In the following passage from the 
same author, as Mr. Whiteway points 
out, the word is used in both senses, a 
temple and an idol ; 

“In Goa I have seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands in the island of Divar. 
which is called (,Iapatu, where people collect 
from a long dismnee ; they bathe in the arm 
of the sea between the two islands, and 
they believe . . . that on that day the 
idol (pagode) comes to that water, and they 
cast in for him much betel and many 
plantains and sugar-canes ; and they believe 
that the idol (pagode) eats those things.” — 
Caj(t(tnhed(ty ii. ch. 34. In the orig., pagode 
when meaning a temple has a small, and 
when the idol, a capital, 

1584. — “ La religione di <pieste genti non 
si intende per esser ditfereuti setto fra loro ; 
hanno certi lor pagodi cho son gli idoli. ...” 
- -Letter of iSasseftt, in J)e Guberiuitisy 155. 

1587. — “The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.”— /L FiUhy in liakf. ii. 391. 

1598.—“. . . The Pagodes, their false 
and divelish idols .” — Linschoteu y 26 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 86]. 

1630. — “ ... so that the Bramanes under 
each green tree erect temples to pagods. 

. . — Lordy JJisplayy &c. 

c. 1630. — “ Many deformed Pagothas 
are here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
/ftumos which they represent.” — Sir T, 
IJerherty ed. 1665, p. 375. 

1664.- 

“ Their classic model proved a maggot, 

Their Directory an Indian Paged.” 

// iidihraSy Pt. iT. Canto i. 

1693.--“. . . For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it is an image or stone. . . .” — 
In Wheeler, i. 269. 

1727. — “ . . . the Girl with the Pot of 
Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore. When they came to the Krid of their 
journey . . . whore was placer! another 
black stone Pagod, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Minute 
or HO.” — A. llaviiltony i. 274 [ed. 1744], 

c. 1737.— « 

“ See thronging millions to the Pagod run, 

And offer country, Parent, wife or son.”. 

Popey Epilogue to Sat. I. 

1814. — “Out of town six days. On my 
return, find my i>oor little pagod, Napoleon, 
pushed off his pedestal ; — the thieves are in 
Paris.” — Letter of ByrmCSy April 8, in 
Moore* s Lifty ed. 1832, iii. 21. 

C.— 

c. 1566.— “Nell* vseir poi li caualli Arabi 
di Goa, si paga di datio quaranta due pagodi 
per cauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto lire 
alia nostra moneta ; e sono monete d’oro ; 
de modo che li caualli Arabi sono in gran 
prezzo in que’ paesi, come sarebbe trecento 
nuattro cento, cinque cento, e fine mille 
ducati rvno.”— G. Federidy in Ramttio. 
iii. 388. 
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1597. — i think well to order and decree 
that the pagodes which come from without 
shall not be current unless they be of forty 
and throe points (assay ?) conformable to the 
first issue, which i« called of Agra, and 
which is of the .same value as that of the 
San Tonm, which were issued in its like- 
ness ." — Edict of the King, in Archie. Port. 
Orient, iii. 782. 

1598. — There are yet other sorts of 
money called Pagodes. . . . They are Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Hiuell vpon them, and therefore are called 
Pagodes. . . ."—JAnschot^u, 54 and 69; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 187, 242]. 

1602. — “And he caused to be sent out 
for the Kings of the Decan and (Jannra two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
Ooa, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodes, for every one had to pay forty as 
duty. These were ini[)orted l)y the Moors 
and other merchants from the ports of 
Arabia and Persia. ; in entering Goa they 
are free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
])iaco they have to jiay those duties." — 
IV. vi. 6. 

[ ,, “ . . . witli a sum of gold pagodes, 

a coin of the upper country (Halagato), each 
of which is worth .500 rei/{si\y Us. 3d. ; the 
usual value was 360 rm*).”— /W. VIJ. i. 11.] 

1623. — “. . . An Indian Gentile Lord 
cj^lled Parna Jlau, who has no more in all 
tna,n 2000 pagod [paygodsj of annual 
revenue, of which again he pays about 800 
to Venktapk Naieka, whose tributary ho is. 

. . ."~/5 (litihi Vafle ii. 692; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
806], 

1673, — “ About thi.4 time the Hajah . . . 
was weighed in Gold, and poised about 
16,000 Pagoda." -I ’rger, 80. 

1676. — “ For in regard tho^c Pagods are 
very thick, and cannot bo clij)t, those that 
arc Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, and 
I)ierco the Pagod Ihi’tnigh the side, halfway 
or more, taking out of one piece as much 
Gold as comes to two or throe Sous." — 
2\irertiier, E.T. 1684, ii. 4 ; [Half, ii, 92J. 

1780. — “Sir Thomas RunilKdd, Bart., re- 
signed the Government of Fort St. George 
on the ’Mg. of the 9th inst., and im- 
mediately went on board the General Barker. 
It, is confidently reported tha.t he havS not 
been able to accumulate a very large 
Fortune, considering the long time he has 
been at Madrass ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £600,000 
sterling ." — Hichfs Bengal iJazeite, April 15. 

1785. — “Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you pay them high 
wages, vet in a few years they return to 
Englana with many lacs of pagodas.’ — 
Nahoh of A root, in Burkr^a Speech on the 
Nabob's Debts, Works, ed. 1852, iv, 18. 

1796.—** La Bhfigavadi, moneta d’oro, 
•cho ha rimmagine della doa Bhagavadi, 
nome oorrotto m Pagodi o Pagode dagli 
Europe!, h moneta rotonda, convessa in una 
parte * . — Pra Paolim, 67. 

2 T 


1803. — “It frcipiently happens that in 
the bazaar, the star pagoda exchanges for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3." — Wellington, JJesp., ed. 1837, ii, 375. 

PAGODA-TREE. A slang phrase 
once current, rather in Englana than 
in India, to express the openings to 
ra]>id fortune which at one time 
existed in India. [For tlie original 
meaning, see the quotation from Ryklof 
Van Goens under BO TREE. Mr. Skeat 
writes : ** It seems pjossible that the 
idea of a coin tree may have arisen 
from the practice, among some Oriental 
nations at least, of making cash in 
moulds, the design of which is based 
on the plan of a tree. On the E. coast 
of tlie Malay Pcminsula the name cash- 
tree {pohf pitis) is applied to cash cast 
ill this form. Gold and silver tribu- 
tary trees are sent to Siam by the 
trilmtary States : in these the leaves 
are in the sliape of ordinary tree 
leave.s.”] 

1877. — “ India has been transferred from 
the regions of romance to the realms of 
fact . . . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree has V)een stripped of all its golden 
fruit." — Bhu'Lvo<HVs Magazine, 575. 

1881. — “It might be mistaken . . . for 
the w’ork of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking,” — 
Sat. lieoieir. Sept. 3, p. 307. 

PAHLAVI, PEHLVI. The name 
a]»])lied to the ancient Persian language 
ill that plia.se wliicli ]>revailed from the 
beginning of the Sassanian monarcliy 
to the time when it bt‘caiiie corrupted 
by the influence of Arabic, ^and the 
adoption of jiiimerous Arabic words 
and j)br;ises. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted by Europwiiis from the Parsi 
u.se. The "language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Achaenienian 
kings, as ]>reserved in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Behistun, 
and elsewhere, is nearly akin to the 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
characterised hy a numher of inflec- 
tions agreeing with those of the 
Avesta and of Sanskrit. The dissolu- 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as beginning in the 
later Achaenienian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
but its course cannot be traced, as 
1 there are no inscriptions in Persian 
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language during the time of the Ar.sa- 
cidae ; and it is in the inscriptions on 
rocks and coins of Ardakhshir-i- 
Papakan (a.d. 226-240) — the Ardashir 
Babagan of later Persian — that the 
language emerges in a form of that 
which is known as Pahlavi. “But, 
strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
language is called Pahlavi when it is 
written in one of the characters used 
before the invention of the modern 
Persian alphabet, and in the ])eculiarly 
enigmatical mode adopted in Pahlavi 
writings. . . . Like tlie Assyrians of 
old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have ])orrowed their writing 
from a foreign race. But, whereas 
the Semitic Assyrians adopted a 
Turanian syllabary, thes<* later Aryan 
Persians accepted a Semitic alphabet. 
Besides the alphabet, however, which 
they could use for s])elling their 
own words, they transferre<l a certain 
number of complete Semitic words 
to their writings as re])resenta- 
tives of the corresponding words in 
their own language. . . . Tlie use of 
such Semitic words, scattered about in 
Persian sentences, gives Pablai'i tbe 
motley app(\‘irance of a compound 
language. . . . But there are good 
reasons for stipj)osing that the language 
was never s})oken as it was written. 
The spoken language ap])ea,rs to have 
been pure Persian ; the Semitic wf»rds 
being merely used as written repre- 
sentatives, or lofjOifmins^ <»f the Persian 
words wliicli were s]K)kim. Thus, the 
Persians would write walhhi 
‘King of King's,^ but they would read 
shdhdn shdh. ... As the Semitic 
words merely a Pahlavi modi' 

of writing their Persian (‘cpiivalents 
(just as ‘viz.’ is a nioiife oi writing 
‘namely’ in English*), they dis- 
appeared with the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began /it once to 
write all their words with their new 
alphabet, just as they j/ronounced 
them ” {E. W, IVest, IntroJ, to Pahlavi 
Text$^ p. xiii. ; Sacred Books of the 
East^ vol. v.).t 

Extant Pahlavi writings are con- 
fined to those of the Parsis, trail sla- 

* Or OUT symtx)! now mcxlifted into (&), 
which is in fact l^atin et^ but is reiul ‘and.” 

+ “The peculiar mode of writing Pahlavi hero 
alluded to long made the character of the lan- 
guage a standing puzzle for Euroj>ean scholars, 
mul was llrst satisfactorily ex]>lain6d by Professor 
H/uig, of Munich, in his admirable Essay on the 
Pahlavi Language, already cited” {West, p. xii.). 


tions from the Avesta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious character. 
Where the language is transcribed,, 
either in the Avest|^ characters, or in 
those of till* modern Ptu'sian alphabet, 
and freed from the singular systenr 
indicated /ihove, it is called Pazand 
(see PAZEND) ; a term supposed to be 
derived from the laiigu/ige of the 
Avesta, jiaitimnii, with the meaning 
‘ re-explanation.’ 

Various explanations of the term 
Pahlari have been suggested . 1 1. seems ^ 

now generally accepted as a ch/inged 
form of the Parihva of the euneiform 
inscriptions, the P/iithia of (Ireek find 
Koman writers. The Part hians, though 
not a Persian r/ici*, wiu’i* rulers of 
Persia for five eeiituries, and it is 
probable that everything ambient, find 
connected with tbt‘ period of their 
rule, came to bi* called by this name. 
It is appanuitly llie .s/ime woi’d that 
in tbe form pahlnr /ind fahlavCiHy &c., 
has become the /ip]>ellation of /i 
warrior or champion in both Persian 
and Armenian, originally derived from 
tb/il most w/irhke pi‘()]>le Mu* Partbianijt 
(See PULWAUN.) Whether there w/is 
any identity between the name thus 
useil, find th/it of PahlavWy which is 
ap})lied to a ]>eo]*le mentioned often in 
San^krit books, is a iioint still un- 
settled. 

The meaning attached to tiu* term 
Pahlavi by Onontfik^ themselves, writ- 
ing ill Arabic or Persian (ex<*lusive of 
Parsis), a])])e/irs to have h(*eii ‘Old 
Persian' m geiier/d, without restric- 
tion to any particular pi'riod or 
dialect.. It is tlius found ap])lied to 
the cuneiform inscri])tions /it Per- 
se]>olis. (Derived from BV.s/ ;is cpioied 
above, and from Kang’s Essags^ (*d. 
London, 1878.) 

c. 930. — “Quant an mot dirafeh, en pehlvi 
{af~fahhuif<() e’est a Oiro dans bi languo pri- 
mitive do la Perse, il signifie drapeau, j/upie 
et etendard .” — Mas adl^ iii. 252. 

c. A.D. 1000. — “ GayArnarth, who was 
c/illed (PraktViy l/ecausc Utr means in Pah- 
lavi a mountain. . . Chrono- 

logtjy 108. 

PAILOO, s. The so-called ‘trium- 
phal arches,’ or gateways, which form 
so prominent a feature in Chinese 
landscape, really monumental erections 
in honour of deceased persons of emi- 
nent virtue. Chin, jtaiy ‘ a tablet,’ and 
loy ‘ a stage or erection.’ Mr. Fergusson 
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has shown the construction to have 
been derived from India with Buddh- 
ism (see Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, pp. 700-'Jg2). [So the Torii of 
♦lapan seem to re])resent Skt. toram, 
‘an archway ’ (see Chaniberlain, Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. 407 

PiliAaiLASS, s. This is do- 
mestic Hind, for ‘As])aragus’ {Panjah 
N. dh Q, ii. 189). 

PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, s. 

A hox-litter for travel lijig in, with a 
pole ]>rojecting before and ludiind, 
which is home on tlie shoulders of 4 
or 6 men — 4 always in Bengal, 6 
sometimes in the Telugu (‘oiintrv. 

The origin of the word is not (louht- 
fiil, though it is by no means clear 
how the Portuguese got the exact form 
which they ha\(‘ lianded over t(» us. 
'Idle nasal termination may he dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in wandaritt, Hanfltn {U^asa!), 
and many other ^\ords and nanu's as 
used hy them. Tin* l)a.si.N of all the 
vorms is Skt. -partfanha^ or jtabjaifLa, 
•a bed,’ from which ve have Hind, 
and Mahr. pa!(()n}, ‘a bed,’ Hind. pdH't, 
‘a palankin,’ [Telugu palluhi, which is 
penia])s the origin of tin* Port, w’ord], 
Pali ‘ a couch, bed, litter, or 

j»alankin’ (Clnldn's), .'lud in Jaxanese 
and Malay paUtngli^ ‘■a litter or sedjin’ 
{Urawfnrd)J^ 

It is curious that there is a. S]>anish 
word pulanca (L. Bat. phalamja) for 
a ])ole used to carry loa<ls <m the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
paUinqnincs) ; a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in ol<l EiigliHi 
the thing has a name, viz. ‘a cowle- 
sta(f ’ (see A'./>.). It is just possible 
t hat til is "Word (though wa do not tind 
it in the Portuguese dictionaries) may 
have influenced the form in which the 
early Portuguese visitors to India took 
up the w'oro. 

The thing, apjiears already in the 
lldmdyana. Tt is spoken of by Ibn 
Batuta and Jolin Marignolli (both c. 


In Cantu'lf's, lii. D, tlio “fm-iilum quod fent 
rex HcUomm de lignin l/ibam ” ih in the Hebrew 
appiryon, wiiich has by some Iummi supposed to bo 
Greek <pop€iOP ; liiglily improbable, as the litter 
cAme to CJroeco from the Kast. Is it possible that 
the word cari bo in some way taken from iuiry- 
aHka? The B.V. has palanquin, (See the dis- 
cussion in Enoyclovaedia Biblica, iii. 2804 seq.]. 


1350), hut neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
of pallet older than Akhar (see Elliot, iv. 
515, and Am, i. 254). 

As drawui hy Linschoten (1597), and 
as described hy Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin w^as hung from a 
bam hoc wdiich bent in an arch over the 
vehicle ; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use. William- 
son (V. j\L, i. 316 seqq.) gives an 
account of the different changes in 
the fashion of jialankins, from which 
it w'onld appear that the ])resent form 
must have come inti) use about the 
end of the 18th centurv. IJj) to 1840- 
50 most j>eople in Calcutta kept a 
])alankiii and a set of bearers (usually 
natives of Orissa — see OORIYA), hut 
the ])ractice and the vehicle are now 
almost, if not entirely, obsolete among 
the better class of Eiiro])eaiis. Till 
the same tieriod the ]»alankin, carried 
hy relays of bearers, laid out by the 
post-otlice, or hy private chowdries 
(ij.x.), formed the chief means of ac- 
complishing extensive journeys in 
India, and the elder of the present 
w'riters has undergone hardly less 
than 8000 or 9000 miles of travelling 
in going considerable distances (ex- 
cluding minor journeys) after this 
fashion. But in the decade named, 
the I'alaukiu began, on certain great 
roads, to he siqierseded hy the dairk- 
garry (a Palkee-garry or ])alankin- 
earriage, hoiM*d hy ])oiiies ])osted along 
the road, under the post-ollice), and in 
the next ilecade to a large extent hy 
railway, supplemented hy other wheel- 
carriage, so that the ])alankin is now 
Used rarely, and only in out-yf-the-w^ay 
localities. 

c. 1310. — Some time afterwards the 
jiagos of the ^Iistressof the Universe came 
to mo with a dufa, ... It is like a bed of 
state . . . with a ])olc of wood aV)ovo . , , 
this IS curved, and made of the Indian cane, 
solid and compact. Kight men, divided into 
tAvo relays, are employed in turn to carry 
one of these ; four carry the palankin whilst 
four rest. Those vehicles serve in India the 
same pur]>oso as donkeys in Egypt ; most 
people use them habitually in going and 
coining. If a man has his own slaves, he 
is carried by them ; if not he hires men to 
carry him. There are also a few found for 
hire'in the city, which stand in the bazars, 
at the Sultan’s gate, and also at the gates of 
private citizens .” — Ibn llatuta, iii. 386. 

c. 1350. — “Bt eciara homines ©t mulieros 
portant super scapulas in lecticis do quibus 
in Canticis ; ftrciUuru fecit Salmnon de 
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lignis Libani, id est lectulura ^x)rtatilem 
sicut portabar ego in Zayton et in India.” 
— Marignolli (see Cath^iy^ &c., p. 331). 

1516. — ‘^And so assembling all the people 
mkde great lamentation, and so did through- 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in* a marvellous way. The captains 
lifted him (the dead Alboqiienpie), seated 
as he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
palauquim, so that he was seen by all the 
people ; and Joao Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, bore the banner before the body,” 
— Correa, Lendas, II. i. 450. 

1563. — . . and the branches are for 
the most part straight except some . . . 
which they twist and l)ond U) form the canes 
for palenqilins and j)ortablc chairs, vsuch as 
are ufeed in India.” — (Garcia, f. 194. 

1567. — “ . . . ^'i^ith eight Falchines 
{fachitti), which are hired to carry the palan- 
chines, eight for a Palanchine {/mlancftmo), 
foure at a time.” — G. Frederike, in ilakl. 
ii. 348. 

1.598. — “ . . . after them follow'eth the 
bryde between two Comume.% each in their 
Pallaxnkin, which is most costly made.” — | 
Limehoten, 56; [Hak. Soc. i. 196j. 

1606.—“ The palanquins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Province, are occasion of very great offences 
against God our Lord ”... (the Synod 
therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit 
them altogether, and) . . . “enjoins on all 
ecjclesiastical persons, on pen.ilty of sentence 
of excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 
paniaos to the church court * not to use the 
said palanquins, mjide in the fashion above 
described.” — 4th Act of 5th Council of Goa, 
in.rlrcA/r. l*ort. Orient., fasc. 4. (See also 
under BOY.) 

The following is tlie remonstrance 
of the city of Goa against the ecclesi- 
astical action in this matter, addressed 
to the King : 

1606. — “Last year this City gave your 
Majesty an ^account of how the Archbishop 
Primate proposed the iasue of orders that 
the women should go with thejr palanquins 
uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
how on this matter were made to him all the 
needful representations and remonstrances 
on the jiart of the whole community, giving 
the reasons against .“uch a proceeding, which 
were also sent to Your Majesty. Never- 
theless in a Councit that was held this la.st 
summer, they dealt with this subject, and 
they agreed to petition Your Majesty to 
order that the said palanquins should travel 
in such a fashion that it could be seen who 
was in them. 

“The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what- 
ever, nor ^ivo any order of the kina, seeing 
this place is a frontier fortress. The reasons 


* *‘Pa(fc» do We are not sure of the 

meaning. 


for this have been written to Your Majesty ; 
let us beg Your Majesty graciously to make 
no new nile ; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty.”— 
que a Cidade de Ooa esirevi^ a Sua Magestade, 
o anno de 1606. In Arehir. Port. OrUnt., 
fasc. i“. 2». Edi(?ao, 2“, Parte, 186. 

1608-9. — “ If cornmiiig forth of his Pallaco, 
hee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
signe that he gocth for the Warres ; but if 
he bo vp vpon an Elephant or Palankine, it 
w'ill bee but an hunting Voyage.” — Ilaiokins, 
ill Purchas, i-. 219. 

1616. — . . Ahdahi Chan, the great 
goveriiour of Ainatiauas, being sent for to 
Court in disgrace, comraing in Pilgrim’s 
Clothes w'ith fortie servants t>n footo, about 
sixtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
finished the rest in his Pallaukee.” — Sir T. 
Pop, in Pinrhas, i. 552; [Hak. Soc. ii. 278, 
which reads Palanckee, with other minor 
variances]. 

In Terry’s account, in PureJmsi, ii. 1475, 
we have a jPallankee, and (p. 1481 ) Palanka ; 
in a letter of Tom Coryate’s (1615) Palan- 
keen. 

1623. — “In the territories of the Portu- 
guese in India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palankin (Pa/a/^rA/wc) as in good 
sooth too effeminate a proceeding; never- 
theless as the I’ortnguese pay very little 
attention to their law's, as soon as the raii|||^ 
begin to fall they commence getting ])er- 
mission to use the palankin, either by fa\our 
or by bribery ; and so, gradually, the thing 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels in that way, and at all seasons.” — 
/\ ddla Valle, i. 611 ; [comp. Hak. S<xj, 
i. .31 1. 

1659. — “ The designing rascal (Hivajf) 

. . . conciliated Afzal Khbin, who fell into tho 
snare. . . . Without arms he mounted the 
palki, and proceeded to tho place api»ointed 
under the fortress. 11c left all his atten- 
dants at the distiuico of a long arrow'-shot. 

. . . Sivajf had a weaj>on, called in the lan- 
guage of the Dakhin buhM {i.e. ‘scorpion’) 
oil the fingers of his luind, hidden under 
his sleeve. . . Kh/in, in PI Hot, 

vii. 259. See also p. 509. 

c. 1660. — “ . . . From Oolcoiula to MaJili- 
fiatan there is no travelling by waggons. . . . 
But instead of (kmches they have the con- 
venience of Pallekies, wherein you are 
carried with more speed and more ease 
than in any part of India.'* — Taoemier, 
E.T. ii. 70 ; [ed. Pall, i. 175]. This was 
quite true up to our own time. In 1840 
tho present writer was carried on that road, 
a stage of 25 miles in little more than 5 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each other 
by sixes, 

1672. The w'ord occurs several times in 

Baldaeus as Pallix^n. Tavernier writes 
Palleki and sometimes PaUanquin [Ball, 
i. 45, 175, 390, 392]; Bernier has Paleky 
[od. CamUihle, 214, 872]. 

1673. —“ . . . ambling after these a great 
pace, the Palankeen-Boys support them 
four of them, tWo at each end of a Bambo, 
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inrbich is a long hollow Cane , , . arched 
in the middle . . . where hangs the Palen- 
keen, as big as an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in. , . — Fryer, 34. 

1678.— The pertnission you aro pleased 
to give us to buy a Pallakee on the Com- 
pany’s Acct. Shall make use off as Soone 
as can possiblie meet w*^ one y^^ may be 
fitt for ye purpose. . . — MS. Letter from 
Factory at JiaUitsore to the Coiitinl (of Fort. 
St. George), March 9, in India Office. 

1682. — Joan Nieuhof has Palakijn. Zee 
en lAiat-lieize, ii. 78. 

[ „ *‘Tho Agent and Council . . . 
allowed him (Mr. Clarke) 2 pag‘'« p. mensem 
more towards the defraying his pallanquin 
charges, ho being very cnizy and much 
weaken’d by his sicknesse .” — Prinyhy Itktry 
Ft. St. (tea. 1st scr. i. 31.J 

1720.— “I desire that all the free Mer- 
chants of my acquaintance do attend me 
in their palei^eens to the place of burial.” 
— Will of (Uiarles l)acer», Merchant, in 
Wheiter, ii. 340. 

^ 1726. — “. . . Palanj^kyn dragers” (palan- 
kin-boarors). — I'afp/Utin, i'>-ylon^ 

1736.— “Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on their shoulders, 
much used by the (’hineso and other Eastern 
peoples for travelling from place to place.” 
'^Hailey's 2nd ed. 

17f>0-,o2. — “The greater nobility are 
carried in a palekee, which looks very like 
a hammock fastene<l to a pole." — Toreen's 
y^yaye to SurntU'y kc , ii. 201. 

17r)4-58. — In the foriuer year the Court I 
of Directors ordered that Writers in their | 
Service should “lay aside the expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writership.” 'Pile Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov. 17o6) remonstrated, 
begging “to bo indulged in keeping a 
Palankeen for .such months of the year 
as the excessive heals and violent rains 
make it impos.siblu to go on foot without 
the utmo.st hnwird of their health.” The 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb. 1756): 
“We very well kimw that the indulging 
Writers with Palankeens has not a little 
contributed U) the neglect of business we 
complain of, by affording them op}X)rtimities 
of rambling" ; and again, with an obduracy 
and fervour t<K) great for grammar (March 
3, 1758): “Wo do most juisitivoly order 
and direct (and will admit of no repre.sonta- 
tion for yiostponing the execution of) that 
no Writer whatsoever be permitted to keep 
either palankeen, bor.se, or chaise, during 
his Writership, on pain of being immodiutoly 
dismissed from our service.^’ — In Loiiy, 

pp. 64, 71, 130. 

1780. — “The Nawaub, on seeing his con- 
dition, was struck with grief and com- 
passion ; but ... did not oven bend his 
©yebrdw at the sight, but lifting un the 
curtain of tho Palkee with his own hand, 
he saw that the eagle of his (Ali Ruza’s) 
soul, at one flight had winged its way to the 
jj^oens of Paradise."— i/. (tf Ilydur, p. 429. 


1784.- 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqueen 

Curtain’d with purple, fring’d with gold. 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene. 

Retir’d to sup with Ganges old." 

Plassy Plain, a ballad by Sir W. 
Jones; in Life and Works. 
ed. 1807, ii. 503. 

1804. — “Give orders that a palanquin 
may be made for me ; let it be very light, 
with the pannels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and the poles fixed as for a dooley. 
Your Bengal ly palanquins are so heavy 
that they cannot be used out of Calcutta." 
— Wellington, (to Major Shaw), Juno 20. 

The following measures a change in 
ideas. A palankin is now hardly ever 
used by a European, even of humble 
position, much less l)y the opulent : 

1808. — “Palkee. A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 

A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
haziirds the Etymology Pa-lakliee [/xlo- 
Ird'hX] a thing requiring an annual inconm 
of a <iuarter Lack to support it and corre- 
sponding luxuries.” — R. iJraminond, Ulus- 
(ratio ns, &c. 

,, “The conveyances of tho island 
(Madeira) are of throe kinds, viz. : hor.se.s, 
mules, and a litter, ycleped a palanquin, 
being a chair in the shape of a bathing-tub, 
with a pole across, carried by two men, as 
doolccs are in the ca.st." — Welsh, Remini- 
scences, i. 282. 

1809. — 

“ Woe ! Woo ! around their palankeen. 

As on a bridal day 

With symphony and dance and song, 

Their kiiulred and their friends come on, 

'^rhe dance of sacrifice ! The funeral song ! " 

KeJuima, i. 6. 

c. 1830. — “ En curieux indiscret regut im 
galct dans la ttito ; on I'emporta baignd de 
.sang, couchd dans un palanquin.” — V, 
Jacyuewout, Core. i. 67. 

1880. — “It will amaze readers in the.so 
day.s to learn that the GoveAor-General 
Homctime.s condescended to be carried in a 
Palanquin — a mode of conveyance which, 
except for long journeys away from rail- 
roads, has long been aliandoned to portly 
Baboo.s, ami Eurasian clerks.” — Sat. Rec., 
Feb. 14. 

1881. —“ In the great ^oce.ssion on Corpus 
Cbristi Day, when the^^ope is carried in 
a palanquin round the Piazza of St. Peter, 
it is generally believed that the cushions 
and furniture of tho palanquin are so ar- 
ranged as to enable him to bear the fatigue 
of tho ceremony by sitting whilst to the 
.spectator ho appears to be kneeling.”— />eaw 
Stanley, Christian Institutions, 231. 

PALAVEBAM, n.p. A town and 
cantonment 11 miles S.W. from 
Madras. The name is PaMvaram 
probably Palki-puram^ PaUavapura 
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tlie * town of the Pallas ’ ; the latter a 
(!ci8te claiming descent from the Palla- 
vas who reigned at Conjeveram (Sesh^a- 
giri Jsdstn), [The Madras Gloss, derives 
tlioir name from Tam. pallam., ‘low 
land/ as they are commonly employed 
in the cultivation of wet lands.] 

PALE ALE. The name formerly 
given to the beer brewed fur Indian use. 
(See BEER.) 

1784. — “Tjondon Porter iind Pale Ale, 
li{?ht and excellent, Sicca Kunees 150 per 
hhd.” — Advt. in Seton-Earr, i. 39. 

1793. — “For sale . . . Pale Ale (per 
hhd.) . . . Rs. 80.” — Bomhai! Conner, Jan. 19. 

[1801.— “ 1. Pale Ale ; 2. strong ale ; 3. 
small beer ; 4. brilliant beer ; 5. strong 
porter ; 6. light porter ; 7. l)rowu stout.” — 
Advt. in Carey, Good Old Jktys. i. 1 17.] 

1848. — “Constant dinners, titfins, pale 
ale, and claret, the prodigious IalK>nr of 
cntcherj^ and the refreshriient of brandy 
pawnee, which he was forced to take there, 
had this effect upon Waterloo Sedley.” — 
Vanity Fair, ed. 1807, ii. 258. 

1853. — “Parmi les cafAs, les cabarets, les 
gargotes, Ton rencontre 9a et la une taveriie 
anglaise placardde de sa puTicarte de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, iVKast 
India Pale beer.” — Th. Gautier, Constantin 
fiople, 22 . 

1867.— 

“ Pain bis, galetto ou panaton, 

Frornage k la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre ou pale-ale de Burton, 

Vin de brie, ou branne-mouton.” 

Th. Gautier d Ch. Gamier. 


PALEMPOBE, s. A kind of chintz 
bed-cover, sometimes made of be^mtiful 
pfitterns, formerly made at various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the importation of 
which inH) Euro]>e has become <iuite 
obsolete, but under the ^greater ajj- 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etymology is not (piite 
certain, — we know no place of the 
name likely to have been the epony- 
mic, — and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) j^alang- 
posh^ ‘ a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
attd which may have been perverted 
tbrouffh the existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. The j)robability that 
the word originated in a perversion of 
palang-poshj is strengthened by the 
following entry in Bluteau’s Diet. 
(Suppt 1727.) 

“Chaudus or Chaxtbrus s5o buns panes 
gvandes, qu« sorvem para cobrir camas 0 


outras cou.‘?as. SSo pintados de cores muy 
vistos^is, e alguns mais linos, a quo chamSo 
palangapuzes. Fabricao-se de algodao em 
Bongala e Choromandel,” — i.e. “ Chaudus oxx 
Ghaadeus** (this 1 cannot identify, perhaps 
the same as Chouiar among PiecO'^gOOds) 
“ are a kind of large cloths serving to cover 
bods and other things. They are painted 
with gay colours, and there are some of a 
finer description which are called palang- 
poshes,” &c. 

[For the mode of manufacture at 
Masulipatam, see Journ. Ind. Art. iii. 
14. Mr. Pringle (Madras Sdertions, 
4th ser. p. 71, and JHary Ft. St. Geo. 
Ist ser. iii. 173) has questioned this 
derivation. The word may have been 
taken from the State and town of 
Pdliuipnr in (luzerat, which seems to 
have been an em])orium for the manu- 
factures of N. India, wliich was long 
noted for chintz of this kind.] 

1618. — “IniGoveriic van Jiaga inandrag% 
. . . werden veel . . . Salaihporij . . • 
gemaeckt.” — IV?? den Jiroirke, 87. 

1673. — “ Staple commodities (at Masuli- 
patam) are calicuts white an<l painted, 
Palempores, C\arpels.” -Fryer. 31. 

1813.— 

“ A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore, 

His breast with wounds unniiniber’d riven, 

Ills back to earth, his face to heaven . . 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1811. — “A variety of tortures were in- 
Hicted to extort a confession ; one was a 
sofa, with a })latforin of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
concealed a bed of tht)rns jdaced under it : 
the collector, a corpulent Banian, was then 
stripped of his jama (see JAMMA), or 
muslin robe, and ordered to lie down.”— 
Forhea, Or. Mnn. ii. 429 : [2nd ed. ii. 54]. 

1817. — . . these cloths . . . .serve a.s 
coverlids, and are einf>1oyed as a suhsti- 
tute fur the Indian palempore. AqMftS, 
Java, 171 ; [2iid ed. i. 191], 

[18,55.— 

“ The jewelled amaiin of thy zomzem is 
bare, 

And the folds of thy palampore wa^o in 
the air.” 

Bon Gaultier, Eastern Serenade.'] 

1862.— “Bala posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to 1000 rupees .” — Punjab 
Trade Hepoi't, App. p. xxxviii, 

1880, — “. . . and third, the celebrated 
palampores, or ‘bed-covers,’ of Masulipa- 
tam, Fatehgarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
other places, which in point of art decora- 
tion are simply incomparable.”— 

The Industrial Artsof India^ 260. 

PALI, s. The name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their apparently 
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'\vell-foiiiided tradition Magadki^ the 
<lialect of what we now call South 
Baliar, in which Sakya Muni dis- 
coursed. It is one of the Prakrits (see 
PBACRIT) or Aryan vernaculars of 
India, and has probably been a dead 
language for nearly 2000 years. Pdli 
in Skt. means ‘aline, row, series^ ; and 
by tlie Buddhists is used for the series 
of their Sacred Te.xts. PdU-hhdslid is 
then ‘the language of the Sacred 
Texts/ i.c. Mnf^adhi ; and tliis is called 
elliptically by the Singhalese Pali, 
which we have adopted in like use. 
It has been carried, as the sa(ned 
language, to all the Indo-Chinese 
countries which have derivcid their 
religion from India through Ceylon. 

is “a sort of Tuscan among the 
Prakrits ” from its inh(*rent grace and 
strength (Childcra). Hut the analogy 
to Tuscan is closer still in the ]»arallel- 
ftm of tlu* nioditication of Sanskrit 
words, used in Pall, to that of Latin 
words us(‘d in Italian. 

Kobert Knox does not ajiparently 
know by that name the IVdi language 
in Ceylon. He only sjieaks of the 
Books of Keligion as “being in an 
elotjuent stylo which the Vulgar ]>eo])le 
<lo not understand ” (]). 75); and in 
anotlier jiassage siiy.^: “They have a| 
language soniethiug differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like jAiUn to us) which 
their h(K»ks are writ in (]>. 109). 

]i)80. — “Les uns font val<»ir le stylo de 
lour Alc(»ran, los iiutros de lour Bali>” — 

LHti'f'A Pd if. XXV. t>l. 

1(590. — “ . . . this Douht ]>r(jcoeds from 
the understanding two l^jiuf^uaj^cs, 

r/r., the Vulgar, wdiieh is a simple Tongue, 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllable.s, 
without Conjugation or Doclonsioii ; an<l 
onother Language, which I have already 
jspoken of, whieh to them is a dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balie Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the inflexions of words, like the Linguages 
we have in Europe. The tonus of Keligion 
.and Justice, the names of Othcos, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Tongue are 
borrow’d from the Balie.” — /Ic Lovl>^re'if 
Hiam, E.T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795.—“ Of the ancient Pdllis, whose 
language constitute.^ at the present day the 
aacrod text of Ava, Pogue, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastwrard 
.of the Ganges : and] of their migration from 
India to the banks of the Cali, the Nile of 
Ethiopia, we have but very imperfect mfor- 
ma tiuu, * . , , It has been the opinion of 
some of the most enlightened writers on the 

« The writer is here led away by Wilford’s 
nonsense. 


languages of .the East, that the Pali, the 
sacred language of the priests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied to the Shanscrit of the Bramins: 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hindoo 
religion.” — Pijmes^ 337-8. 

1818.— “The Talapoins ... do apply 
themselves in some degree to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sadk, which is the grammar of 
the Pali language or Magat^i, to read the 
Vini, the Padimoi . . . and the sermons of 
Godama. ... All these books are written 
in the Pali tongue, but the text is accom- 
panied by a Burmese translation. They 
were all brought into the kingdom by a 
certain Brahmin from the island of Ceylon.” 
— Stingermano's Enrpirey p. 141, 

[1822. — “. . . the sacred books of the 
Buddhists are composed in the Balli 
tongue. . . .” — Walhu’e^ Fiftem Years in. 
Judia, 187.1 

1837. — “Buddhists are impre.ssed with the 
conviction that their .sacred and classical 
language, the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater 
anti«]uity than the Sanscrit; and that it 
had atttxined also a higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. In 
su])port of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which, in their judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word Pdli signifies original, text, 
regularity ; and there is .scarcely a Buddhist 
.s< liolar in Ceylon, who, in the discussion of 
this question, will not quote, with an air of 
trium})h, their favourite verse,— 

Sd Mdijadfii ; mCda hhUd (&c.). 

‘ I'here is a language which is the root ; 

. . . men and Imthmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who never before heard 
nor uttered a human accent, .and even the 
Supreme Buddhos, spoke it : it is Mdgadhi.* 

“This verse is a < flotation from Kachcha- 
viind’s grammar, the oldest referred to in 
the IMU literature of Ceylon. . . . Lot me 
... at once avow, that, oxclusiye of all 
philological considerations, I am inclined, 
on }»rimA facie evidence— external as well 
as inierual— to cntert^iin an opinion adverse 
to the claims of the Hiiddhi.sts on this par- 
ticular ]^K)int. •— (fVo/v/c Tunwiiry Inirod. to 
Mnhiiwanm^ p. xxii. 

1874.— “Hie spoken langmigo of Italy 
wa.s to bo found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its own characteristics, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
nasal, the Tuscan soft and (lowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
liatin declined; the birth-time of a new 
literary language w.as imminent. Then 
came Dante, and choosing for his immo^l 
Commedia the finest and most cultivated of 
the vernaculars, raised it at once to the 
position of dignity which it still retains. 
Road Sanskrit for Latin, Magadhese for 
Tuscan, and the Three Baskets for the 
Divina Commedia, and the parallel is eom- 
plete. . . . Like Italian Pali ia at once 
flowing and sonorous ; it is a characteristic 
of both languages that nearly every .^ord 
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eii^s in a vowel, and ti^at A liandi conjunc* 
tions are soltened down by aaaimilation, 
elision, or crasis, while on the other hand 
both lend themselves easily to the expression 
of sublime and vigorous thought.” — Ohildei's^ 
Prrfdtee to Pali Did. pp. xiii-xiv, 

PALKEE-GABBT, s. A‘palaiikin- 
coacV as it is termed in India ; i.e. 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a 
palankiii on wheels ; Hind, pdlki-gdn. 
The word is however one formed under 
European influences. [“The system j 
of conveying passengers by palkee 
carriages ana trucks was first estab- 
lished between Cawnpore and Allaha- 
bad in May 1843, and extended to 
Allyghur in November of the siiine 
year ; Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meerut about the 
same time ; the now^-going line not 
being, however, ready till January 
1846” {Carey, Good Old Days, ii. 91).] 

1878. — “The Governor-General’s carriage 
, . . may be jostled by the hired ^palki* 
gharry,’ with its two wretched ponies, rope 
harness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they must come off at the 
next revolution .” — Life in the Moftmil, i. 38. 

This description applies rather to the 
cranchee (q.v.) than to the jjalkee-garry, 
which is (or msed to be) seldom so sordidly 
equipt. [Mr. Kipling’s account of the 
Calcutta palhi gari {Beast and Man, 192) is 
equally uncomplimentary.] 

PALMYBA, s. The fan-]>alm 
(Bdrassus flabellifomiis), which is very 
commonly cultivated in S, India and 
Ceylon (as it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from Farrukhabad down 
to tne head of the Delta), and hence 
was callqd by the Portuguese par ex- 
cellence, palmeira or ‘the palm-tree.’ 
Sir J. Hooker writes : “ I believe this 
palm is nowhere wild in India ; and 
^ve always suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, was introduced from Africa.” 
JSo Watt, Econ. Diet. i. 504.] It is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
Inoda, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi- 
pelago as producing jaggery (q.v.) or 
^palm-sugar’ ; whilst the wooa affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives a 
material for thatch, mats, umbrellas, 
fans, and a substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are many : indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all the 
wants of man, and a Tamil proverb 
ascribes to it 801 uses (see Ferguson’s 
Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and Tennent^e 


Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 519 seqy.; also see 

BBAB). 

•1563. — “ ... A ilha d© Ceilao ... ha 
muitas palmeiraa.”— Garcia, ff. 65r-66. 

1673. — “Their Buildings suit with the 
Country and State of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Convenioncy : the 
Poorer are made of Boughs and oltas of the 
Palmeroes.”— 199. 

1718. — “ . . . Leaves of a Tree called 
Palmeira.” — Prop, of the (tospef in the East, 
iii. 85. 

1756. — “The interval was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut trees.” — 
Onne, ii. 90, ed. 1803. 

I860. — “Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 
palm, which abounds over the north of the 
Island, begins to appear .” — TennenVs Ceykm, 
ii. 54. 

PALMYBA POINT, n.p. Other- 
wise called Pt. Pe(]ro, [a corruption of 
the Port. P until das Pedras, ‘the rocky 
cape,’ a name descrii)tive of the natural 
features of the coast {Tennent, ii. 535)]. 
This is the N.E. point of Ceylon, the 
high palmyra trees on which are con- 
spicuous. 

PALMYBAS, POINT, n.p. This 
is a headland on the Oris»i coast, (piite 
low, but from its prominence at I lie 
most projecting part of the conibined 
Malianach and Brfihmani delta an im- 
portant landmark, esnecially in form(*r 
days, for shi])s bound from the south 
for the mouth of the Hoogly, all the 
more for the dangerous shoal off it. A 
point of the Mahanadi delta, 24 miles 
to the south-west, is called False Point, 
from its liability to be mistaken for 
P. Palmyras. 

1553. — “ . . . (i Cabo 8eg/>gor5i, a (juo os 
noasos chamam das Palmeix^ por huniaa 
que alii estain, as f{uaes os navigantes notam 
por Ihes dar conheoimonto da terra. E doste^ 
cabo . . . fazeraos fim do Reyuo Orixtf.” — 
Barros, I. ix. 1. * 

1598. — “ ... 2 miles (Dutch) before you 
come to the point of Palmerias, you shall 
see certaine bUicke houels standing vppon a# 
land that is higher than all the land there- / 
abouts, and from thence to the Point it 
beginneth againo to be low ground and . » • 
you shall see some small (but notuuer whito) 
sandie Downes . , . you shall finde being right 
against the point de Palmerias . . . that 
vpon the point there is neytber tree nor 
bush, and although it hath we name of the 
Point of Palm-trees, it hatli notwithstanding 
right forth, but one Palme tree.”— XtrwcAotea, 
8d Book, ch. 12. 

[c. 1665.— “%en the Pertvyueee of OgovNi 
(see HOOGLY), in Bmgale, purchased 
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without scruple these wretched captives, 
and the horrid traffic was transacted in the 
vicinity of the island of Gaffen, near Cape 
das Palmas .” — Bernier , ed. ConstubUf 

1823. — ** It is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmira8.”~-i/M#’r, ed. 1844, i. 88. 

[PAMBRE, s. An article of dress 
which seems to have been nsed for 
various purposes, as a scarf, and 
perliai)s as a turban. Mr. Yusuf Ali 
{Mono<jra/ph on Silk Fabrics^ 81) classes 
it among ‘fabvics whicli are sim[)ly 
wrapped over tlie head and shoulders 
by men and women*; and he adds: 
“The Pamri is used by women and 
children, generally amongst Hindus.” 
His si>eciinens are some 3 yards long 
by 1 broad, and are made of pure silk 
or silk and cot ton, with an ornamental 
border. The word does not aT)pear in 
the Hind, dictionaries, but Moleswortb 
has Mall r. ptfmur?, ‘a sort of silk cloth.’ 

[1616.- “lie covered my head with hia 
Pj|jnbre.”---/W^r, Letten^ iv. 314.] 

For some of the following quotations 
and notes 1 am indebted to Mr. W. 
Foster. 


and a ipaftree % loose mantle to thi4w 
over their shoulders, or to lye on upon tho 
ground.” — f/rosey 2nd ed. ii. 81.] 

PANCHANGAM, s. Skt.- 
‘ quinque-partite.’ A native almanac 
in S. India is called so, because it 
contains information op five subjects, 
viz. Solar Days, Lunar Days, Asterisms, 
Yogas, and hirams (certain astrological 
divisions of the days of a month). 
Panchinga is used also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the Brahman 
who keeps and interprets the almanac 
for the villagers. [This should be Skt. 
•panchdngl.l 

1612. — “ Every year they make new 
almanacs for the eclipses of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which serves to pronounce their auguries, 
and this they call Panchagao .” — (JoidOy V* 
vi. 4. 

1651.— “The Bramins, in order to know 
the good and bad days, have made certain 
writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Panjangam.” — 

•V). This author gives a specimen (pp- 
63-69). 

1800. — “No one without consulting the 
Panchanga, or almanac-keeper, knows when 
i he is to perform the ceremonies of religion.” 
I — Buchanan's MysorCy &c., i. 234. 


[1617. — “ AnteloiJcs juul ramshelles,* which 
bear the Hnest wool in the worhi, with which 
they make very delicate mantles, called 
Pawmmerys.”— Sulhonk to thr E. 
India (\k, Agra, Nov. 22, 1617; India Otlico 
Reconis, O. No. .568. 

[1627.— “ li'on y [Kashirn'r] travaille aussi 
plu-sicurs Vomeris [misprint for Pomeris, 
which ho elsewhere mentions as a stutl from 
Kashmir and Lahore], (jiii sont des pieces 
d’estotles longues do trois, aulnes, et largers 
de deux, faite do laino de numtons, (jui croit 
au derriere de ces bostes, et (jui est aussi 
fine <iue de la .soye : on tient cos e.stofi’es 
expos^^os au fniid pon<lant Thy vor : elles out 
un beau lustre, semblables aux tabis de nos 
Cartiers.” — FmnA^ois Pehart^ in Thr^not's 
RUations de dicers Votfagesy vol. i. pt. 2. 

[16S4. — A letter in the India Ofliec of 
Dec. 29 mentions that the Qovornor of 
Surat presented to the two chief Factt»rs a 
horse and “ a coat and pamoriue ” apiece. 

^ [ yy 0. C., No. ir)43A (L 0. Records) 
mentions the prc.sentntion to the Pre.sidont 
of^urnt of a “coat and pamorine.” 

[1673.— “A couple of pamerins, which are 
fine mantles.” — Fnjer's Nac Accounty p. 79 ; 
also see 177 ; in 11*^ ramerin. 

1766.—“. . . alungee(8ee LOONGHEE) 
or clout, barely to cover their nakedness, 

* Query (ilyrdmiui (Hind.) or raimi (Lwlakbi) 
rama (special variety of goat) -goat; 
M) or is Salbank mixing rama-shdl (goat-shawl), 

product, with the name of the animal pro- 
^cing the raw material? 


PANDAL, PENDAUL, s. A shed. 
Tamil, pumialy [Skt. handily ‘to bind’]. 

1651. — “. . . it is the custom in thia 
country when there is a Bride in the house 
to sot up before the door dertain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and these are 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliage 
is put to make a shade. . . , This arrange- 
ment i.s called a Pandael in the country 
speech.” — Roger inSy 12. 

1717-'— “ Water-Bandels, which are little 
.sheds for the Convenienc|^ of^ drinking 
Water.” — Phl/lips*s Aoounf, 19. 

1745. — “ Je auivis la procession d'un pen 
loin, et arrive aux sepultures, j’y vis un 
pandel ou tento drosst^e, .sur la fosse du 
defunt ; elle dtiiit orndo de branches do 
figuior, de toiles pointes, &c, L’intdrieur 
dtait garnie de })etites lampes allumdes.”— 
A^orberty MionoireSy iii, 32. 

1781.— “Les gens riches font construir 
devunt leur porte un autre pendal.” — <SioH- 
nerafy ed. 1782, i. 134. 

1800. — “ I told the farmer that, as I meant- 
to make him pay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl and milk without paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourers: 
who made it.”— Letter of Sir T* MunrOy in 
Lifcy i. 283. 

1814.— “There I beheld, assembled in 
the same pandaul, or reposing under' the 
friendly banian-tree, the Oosanum ' (se^ 
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OOSAIN) in a state of nudity, the Yoget 
<866 JOGEE) with a lark or paroquet his 
sole companion for a thousand miles.” — 
Forbes^ Or. Mem. ii. 465 ; [2nd ed. ii. 72. 
In ii. 109 he writes Pendall]. 

1815. — ^‘Pandauls were erected opposite 
the two principal fords on the river, where 
under my medical superintendence skilful 
natives provided with eau-de-liice and other 
remedies w'ere constantly stationed.” — Dr. 
M^Kmizie^ in Asiatic Researches, xiii. 329. 

PANDARAM, s. A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-called) Sfidra, or 
►^ven of a lower caste*. A priest, of tlie 
lower Hindu castes of S. India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, pa mf dram. C. P. 
Brown says the Panddram is ])ropeiiy 
a Vaishnava, hut, other authors aj»])ly 
the name to Saiva priests. [The 
Madras Gloss, derives the word Irom 
»Skt. ‘ white-coloured.’ 

Messrs. Cox and Stuart {Man of N. 
Arcot. i. 109) derive it from Skt. hhdn~ 
ajagdra, ‘a temple-treasury,’ wherein 
were employed those who had re- 
iioiiiiced tlie world. “The Paudarams 
s<*ern ,to receive numerous recruits from 
the Saivite Siidra castes, Avho choose 
to make a profession of ])iety and 
wander a\>out begging. They are, in 
reality, very lax in their modes of life, 
often drinking liquor and eating 
animal, food furnished by any respect- 
able Siidra. They often S(‘rve in 
'Siva temples, where they make up 
.j^arlands of flowers to decorate the 
lingam, and blow brass trumpets when 
-offerings are made or i)rocessions take 
place” {ibid.).] 

1711. — . . But the destruction of 50 
or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain . . . and 
killing the Pimdarrum ; these are things 
which mftke ^is demands really carry 
too much justice with them.”— Letter in 
Wheeler, ii. 163. * 

1717. —“. . . Bramans, Pantarongal, 
-and other holy men.” — Phillips's Account, 
18. The word is here in the Tamil pluml. 

1718. — “Abundance of Bramanes, Pan- 
tares, and Poets . , . flocked together.” — 
Propn. of the Gospel, ii. 18. 

1745. — “On voit ici qnelquefois les Pan* 
darams ou Penitens qui ont en p^^rin- 
jage h Benjgale ; quand its retournent ils 
•apportent ici avec grand soin de I’eau du 
Gauge dans des pots ou vases bien formas.” 
— Norhert, Mini. iii. 28. 

c. 1760. — “The Pandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramlns themselves 
yield to the force of truth.” — Grose, i. 252. 

1781. — ** Les Pandarons ne sont pas moins 
<rev^r€s que les Samians. 11s sont de la 
4»6cte de Chiven, se barbouillent toute la 


figure, la mitrine, et les bras avec des 
cendres de oouze de vache,” kQ.Sonnerai, 
8vo. ed., ii. 113-114. 

1798. — “The other figure is of a Panda- 
ram or Senassey, of the class of pilgrims 
to the various pagodas.” — Pennant's View of 
Hi ndosta n , preface. 

1800. — “In Ohera the Piijdris (see POO- 
JAREE) or priests in these temples are all 
Pandanims, who are the S&dras dedicated 
to the service of Siva’s temples. . . — 

Buchamiu's Mgsore, &c., ii. 338. 

1809. — “The chief of the pagoda (liames- 
w'jiram), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
beach.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 338. 

1860. — “In the island of Naina tivoe, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tanihiraii, in which conse- 
crated serpents were tenderly reared by the 
Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense of 
the worshippers.” — TeuncuVs Ccglon, i. 373. 

PANDARANI, u. p. The name of 
a jtort of Malabar of great rojaitation 
ill the Middle Ag(*s, a name which lias 
gone through njany curious eornip- 
tions. Its })osition is clear enough 
from Vartheina’s statement that an nn- 
iiihahited island stood op}K)site at tliree 
leagues distance, which must he the 
“ Saevitice Rock ” of our charts. [The, 
Madras Gloss, identities it with (Villain.] 
The name ap])ears njion no modci*ii 
ma]), hut it still attaches to a mis(‘rahle 
tisliing village on the site, in the form 
Pantalani (apju’ox. lat. ir 20'), a 
little way north of Koilaiidi. It is 
seen below in Ibn Batuta’s noti(^e. that 
Pandarani atforde<l an exceptional 
shelter to slii])piijg during the S.W. 
monsoon. Tliis is r(*feiT(?d to in an 
interesting letter to one of the present 
writers from his 'friend Col. (now Lb- 
den.) R. H. Sankey, (VB., R.E., dated 
Madras, ]3tli Fehy., 1881 : “One very 
extraordinary feature* on the coast is 
the occurrence of mud-hanks in from 
1 to 6 fathoms of water, whichiliave 
the effect of breaking both surf and 
swell to such an extent that ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the very height of the 
monsoon, when the cleriienls are rag- 
ing, and not only find a perfectly stul 
sea, but art*, able to land their cargoes. 

. . . Possibly the smigness of some 
of the harbours frequented by the 
Chinese junks, such ‘as Pandarani, 
may have lieen mostly due to banks 
of this kind? By the way, I suspect 
your * Pandarani ^ was nothing but the 
roadstead of Coulete (Coulandi or 
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<Jiielaiide of oiir Atlas). Tlie Master 
Attendant who accoini>anied me, ap- 
pears to have a good opinion of it as 
anchorage, and as well sheltered.” 
£See Logan, Malabar, i. 72.] 

c. 1150. — ‘^Fandarina ia a town Imilt at 
tho mouth of a river which comes from 
Manibdr (see MALABAR), whore vessels 
from India and Sind cast anchor. The 
inhabitants are rich, the markets well 
supplied, and trade flourishing.” — Edrisi, 
in Elliot, i. 90. 

1296.— “In the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to merchants who traded in fine 
•or costly products with Ma])arh (Ma/har or 
Coromandel), l*oi-nan (?) and Fantalaina, 
throe foreign kingdoms, to export any one 
of them more than the value of .50,000 tiinj 
in paper money.”— CVo'/o.sy* Amuth of the 
Mongol I)if nasty, (iiiotcd by I^aatUer, Marc 
Pol, 532. ‘ 

c. 1300. — “Of the cities on tho shore tho 
first is Sinditbilr, then Faknur, then tho 
country of Manjarur, then the country t)f 
11 ill, then the country of (Fandaraina*).” 

ltas1ududd\n, in El I lot, i. 68. 

c. 1321. — “And the forest in which the 
pepper groweth e\tendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there 
be two cities, the one whereof is called 
Flandrina, and tlio other t'anyilhi" (see 
SHINKALI). - 'tar (klurtf, in Cathay, 
&c., 75. 

c. 1343.-— “ From Boddfattaii wo proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fine town with 
gardens and bazars. The Mnsiihnans there 
occupy three quarters, each having its 
mosque. . . . It is at this town that the 
.ships of I’hina pass the winter” (/.r. the 
IS.W. monsoon).' ~lbn Jlatnta, iv. 88. (Com- 
jiare Jiotciro below*.) 

c. 1442.— “The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of di.s- 
mis.sal departed from (’alicut by sea, after 
having j»aa.sed the port of Bendinaneh (read 
Bandar&nah, and see MANGALORE, a) 
situated on the coast of Alelubar, (he) 
reached tho port of Mangalor. . . 
AMuri-azzllk, in JndUt hi X Vth Cent., 20. 

1498. — . . hum lugar que se chama 
Fandarany . . . por quo alii estava bom 
jK^rtc^e (pie alii nos umnra.ssemos . . . o 
quo costume rpie os navios (pie vinham a 
esta terra pousasem alii jn^r ostarem seguros. 
, , .” — Rotfiro de V'asco da Oatna, 53. 

1503. — “I>a |X)i feceno vela et in vn 
p(»rto do dicto Re chiamato Fundarane 
.amazorno molta g6te c6 artolaria et deliber- 
<orno andare verso il regno de C’uchin. ...” 
•^Letter of King Emannel, p. 5. 

c. 1606. — Que.sto capitanio si trovb nave 
17 de mercadanti Mori in uno porto se 
•chima Panidaranil, © corabattb con quoste 
lo quali se messono in terra ; per modo che 
^piesto capitanio mandh tutti li soi copani 
hm armadi con un baril de polvere per 


* This is the true reading, see note at the place, 
sand X K A8. SCO. N.S. 


cadaun copano, e miso fuoco dentro dett© 
navi d© Mori ; e tutte quelle brasolle, con 
tutte quelle spezierie che erano carghe per 
la Media, e .s’intende ch’ erano molto 
ricche. . , .” — Leonardo Ca' Mosser, 20-21, 

1510. — “Here we remained two days, and 
then departed, and went to a place which 
is called Pandarani, distant from this one 
day’s journey, and which i.s subject to the 
King of Calicut. This place is a wretched 
affair, and has no port.” — Vartla-ma, 153. 

1516. — “Further on, south south-east, is 
another Moori.sh place which is called Pan- 
darani, in which akso there are many ships.” 
--IJarbosa, 152. 

In Rowlandson’s Translation of tho Tohfat- 
vl-Majdhuiln {Or. Transl. Fand, 1833), the 
name is habitually misread Fundreeah for 

Fundaraina. 

1536. — “Martini Afonso . . . ran along 
the coast in search of the paraos, tho galleys 
and caravels keci)ing the .sea, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one morning they 
came suddenly on Cunhalomarcar with 25 
paraos, w4iich the others had sent to collect 
rice ; and on catching sight of them as they 
came along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo de Reynoso, who was in 
{uivance of our foi.sts, he and his brother 
. . . and Diogo Covvo . . . .set off to engage 
the Moors, w*ho w*erc numerous and w*oll 
armed. And CHinhale, when he knew it was 
Martiin Afonso, laid all pro.s.sure on his oars 
to double the Point of Tiracole. , . .” — 
('orrea, iii. 775. 

PANDY, s. Tli« iiio.st current col- 
lo(|uial name for tlie Sepoy mutineer 
(luring 1857-58. The surname Pdiid^ 
[Skt. J*atidita] was a very common 
one among the high-ca.ste Se])oy.s of 
the Bengal army, lieing the title of 
a Jot [got, gotm] or subdiviskaial 
hranch of the Brahmins of the Upper 
Pr(wince.s, which furnished many men 
to tlie ranks. “The liv^t two men 
hung” (for mutiny) “at Barrackpore 
were PandicfS - by caste, hence all 
se]>oys were Pandies, and ever will 
be so called” (Bourchier, as below). 
“In the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
in tlie quarter-guard^ to strike the 
gong, who was known as the gunta 
Pandy” {M.-G. Keatinge). GJmntd, ‘a 
gong or hell.’ 

1857. — “As long as T feel the entire 
coiifidcneo I do, that wo shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom. I leave this feeling to the Paadies, 
who have .sacrificed honour and existedise to 
the ghost of a delusion.” — iT. Oreathed, 
Letters during tke Stiege of Delhi, 99. 

„ “We had not long to wait before 
the lino of guns, howitzers, and mortar carts^ 
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chiefly drawn by elephants, soon hove in 
sight. . . . Poor Pandy, what a pounding 
was in store for you ! . . — Lourchin^ 
JSigfU MoMb" Campaign again»t tiie Bengal 
Sepoy Armify 47 . 

PANGAEA, PANGAIA, s. From 
the quotations, a kind of boat used 
on the E. coast of Africa. [Pyrard 
de Laval (i. 53, Hak. 8oc.) speaks of a 
“ kind of raft called a panguaye,” on 
which Mr. Gray comments : “ As 

Rivara points out, Pyrard mistakes 
the use of the word yanyuaye^ or, Jis 
the Portuguese write it, 
which Avas a small siiiling canoe. . . . 
Rivara says the word is still used in 
Portuguese India and Africa for a 
two-masted barge AA'ith lateen sails. 
It is mentioned in Lancaster’s Voyagf^'i 
(Hak. Soc. pp. 5, 6, and 26), where it 
is descri])ed as being like a l^arge with 
one mat sftil of coco-nut leaves. ‘ Tlu* 
barge is sowed together with the 
rindes of trees and ])inned with 
wooden pinnes.’ See also Alb. Comm, 
Hak. Soc. iii. }). 60, note ; and Dr. 
BumelPs note to Lins(!hoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. }). 32, where it ai>])ears that the 
word is used as early as 1505, in Dom 
Manoel’s letter.”] 

[1513.— Pandejada and Panguagada are 

used for a sort of Injat near Malacca in 
D’Andrade’s Letter to AllKKpionjuo of 22 
Feby. ; and we have “a Pandejada laden 
with supplies and arms” in India Office MS., 
Corpo Chrono/ogico^ vol. i.j 


PANGOLIN, s. This hook-name 
for the Manis is Malay Pangiilavyy 
‘ the creature that rolls itself up.*' 
[Scott says : The Malay word is. 
penig-goling^ transcribed also peng- 
gnlingj Katingan pengiling. It meanij^ 
‘roller,’ or, more literally, ‘roll up.^ 
The word is formed from goUng^ ‘ rolL 
wrap,’ with the denominative prefix 
pc-, which takes before g the form 
pe7iy.” Mr. Skeat remarks that the 
modern Malay form is teng-giling or 
sengqiUng^ Init the latter seems to he 
used, not for the Mania^ hut for a kind 
of centipede which rolls itself up. 
“The word pangolin, to judge by 
its form, should be derived from 
ffnlioffy which means to ‘roll over and 
over.’ The word pangyiiliog or peny^ 
yuling in the required si^nse of Ma7n\ 
does not exist in standard Malay. The 
Avord Avas either derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or Avas due to 
some misunderstanding on the part of 
the Euro])eans avIio first ado]>ted it.” 
Its use in English begins Avith Pennant 
(Symyisia of 1771, ]). 320). 

Adam Hurt gives a dissection of the 
animal in Adat. ii. 353 Beqq.^ It 
is the Manis ixentedadyla of Linn. ; 
calh‘d in Hind, hajrklt {i.e. Skt. vajrn- 
kita ‘adamant reptile’). We have 
sometimes thought that the Manis 
miglit have be(*n the creature wliicli 
was shown as a gold-digging ant (see 
Bnshech below) ; Avas nut this also the 
creature that Pertraiidon de la Broc- 


1591.-—“. . . diA’crs Pangaras or hoates, 
which are pinned with wooden pinnes, and 
sowed together with Palniito cordeH.” — 
Rar/vr, in Haklvyt^ ii. 588. 

1598. — “In this fortrcs^ie of Sofala the 
Captaine MosmmhuiKe hath a Factor, and 
twice or thrice every yere he sendeth 
certaine boats called Pailga\o8, which .saile 
along the shore to fetch gold, and bring it 
to Mosmmbtq^ie, These Pangaios are made 
of light planks, and soAV'ed together with 
cords, without any nailes.” — Linschoteny ch. 
4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 32], 

1616.— “Each of these bars, of Quilimane, 
Cumama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance 
of vessels of 100 ions, viz., galeota and 
pangaiOB, loaded with cloth and provisions ; 
and when they enter the river they dis- 
charge ca^o into other light and very long 
boats called almadias. . . Rocan t/, 
Lecaday 534. 

[171^. — “Their larger boats, called 
gaaya, are raised 'some feet from the sides 
with reedf and branches of trees, well bound 
together Avith small* cord, and afterwards 
made water-proof, with a kind of bitumen, 
or resinous substance.”— (/ros#*, 2nd ed. ii 13. J 


(piiere met with in the desert of Gaza ? 
When pursued, “it began to cry like 
a cat at the approach of a dog. Pierre 
de la Vaudrei struck it on tlie kick 
with the point of his sword, hut it did 
no harm, from being covered with 
scales like a .sturgeon.” A.n. 1432. {T. 

JFrighfs Early Travels in Palestine^ p. 
290) (Bohn). It is remarkable tjj find 
the stfitement that these ants were 
found in the possession of the King of 
Persia recurring in Herodotus and in 
Busbeck, Avith an interval of nearly 
2000 years ! We see that the sugges- 
tion of the Mania being the eold- 
digging ant has been anticipated by 
Mr. Bkkesley in his Herodotm. [“It 
is now understood that the gold-dig- 
ging ants were neither, as ancie 2 it<«. 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of * 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since supposed, large animals* 
mistaken for ants, hut Tibetan miners- 
who, like their descendants of ^thet 
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present day, preferred working their 
iriines in winter when the frozen soil 
^stands well and is not likely to trouble 
them by falling in. The Sanskrit 
word pipilikci denotes both an ant and 
-a particular kind of gold ” {McUrmdle, 
Ancient Inditi, Us Invasion hy A lexunder 
•the Great, p. 341 seq,'] 

c. B.o. 445. — “Here ,in this desert, there 
live amid the sand great ants, in size some- 
what less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. 
The Persian King has a number of them, 
which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are spanking. . . — 

Herod, iii. 102 {liawGmon's tr.). 

1562. — Among i)roscnt.s to the (}. M’urk 
from the King of Persia: “in his imisitati 
generis anirnantos, (pialcm ineiniiu dictum 
fuisso allatam fonnivam imheam mediocris 
-cania magnitudine, morducem admodurn et 
‘saevam.” — Basbequii Opera. Elzec.y 1633, 
p. 343. 

PANICALE, s. Tin's is mentioned 
by Bluleau (vi. 223) as an Indian 
(lisefus(‘, a swtdliiig of tlie feet. Vdh 
is^here probably the Tamil kul, Meg.’ i 
l^Anaikhll is the Tamil name for what 
IS commonly called Cochin Leg.] 

PANIKAR, PANYCA., s. 

Malayal. pouibru, ‘a fencing- master, 
}\ teacher’ [Alai, payi, ‘work/ karnn, 
*doer ’] ; but at ]»resent it more usually 
means Min astrologer.’ 

1518. — “And there arc very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and tlioy arc 
called Panicars.” —/hirfjo.sa, 128. 

1553.-—“ And when (the Nairo) comes to 
the age of 7 years he is obliged to go to the 
fencing-school, the master of which (whom 
they call Panical) they regard as a father, 
on account of the instruction he gives them.” 
— Jiarros, I. ix. 3. 

1654. — “To the panical (in the Factory 
at Cochin) 300 reis a month, which are for 
the year 3600 w>.” — S. HoUlho, Tomho^ 24. 

1666. — “ . . . aho Hei arma caualleiro 
ho Pacnica ho onsinou.” — I), de Oors, 
Vhron. 51. 

1683. — “The mai.stors which teach them, 
be gradnata in the wmpons which they 
teach, and they b^e called in their language 
Paiiyoaes.”— (by N. L,), f. 36y. 

1699.—“ L'Archidiacro pour assurer sa 
porsonne fit appeller quelnues-uns des prin- 
•oipaax Maitres d’Amies cle sa Nation. On 
app^lle 008 Gens-lh Panicals. . . . IIs sont 
extremement redoutez.”— Za Grose, 101. 

.‘<Th0 deceased Panical had en- 
" get:g9d in his pay many Nayres, with obliga- 
tion to die for him.”— Gtwrrcro, Melacwn, 90. 

1606.— “FaJOdiquais is the name by which 
the same Malauarea call their masters of 
fen^”— f. 28. 


1644.— “To the cost of a Penical and 4 
Nayres who serve the factory in the con- 
veyance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12,960 res.** — liocarro, 3//?. 316. 

PANTHAY, PANTh6, s. This 

is the name applied of late ywirs in 
Burma, and in intelligence coming 
from the side of Burma, to the Alahom- 
medan.s of Yuniiau, who estaldished a 
brief independeTice at Talifii, lietween 
1867 and 1873. The origin of tlie 
name is exceedingly obst:ni*e. It is 
not, as Air. Baber assures us, used or 
known in Yunnan itself {i.e. })y the 
Chinese). It must be remarked that 
the usual Burmese name for a Alahom- 
nuidan is Pathi, and one would have 
l»een im'lined to siijipose Panfhe' to lie 
a form of tlie same ; as indeed we see 
that Gen. Fytcbe has stated it to be 
{Ilnrma, Past and Prmit, ii. 297-8). 

I Ihit Sir Arthur Pliayre, a high 
authority, in a note with wliicli lie 
has favoured us, observes: ‘Panth^, 
I believe, comes from a Ghiiiese word 
signifying ‘native or indigenous.’ It 
is (piite a modern name in Burma, 
and is apjdied exclusively to the 
(diiiie.se Alaliommedans who come 
with caravans from Yunnan. 1 am 
not aware that they <'an be distin- 
guished from other (diinese caravan 
traders, excejit that they do not bring 
hams for .^alv a.s the others do. In dress 
and ajipearance, as well as in drinking 
samsliu (si*e SAMSHOO) and gambling, 
they are like the others. The word 
Pa-tlii again is the old Burmese u^ord 
for ‘ Alaliommedan.’ It is applied to 
all Alahommedaiis other than the 
Gliinese Panfhe. It is in no way con- 
nected with the latter word, but is, I 
believe, a corruption of Pdrst or Fdr^, 
i.e. Persian.”* He adds: — “The Bur- 
mese call their own indigenous Alahom- 
medans ‘ Pafhi-Kula,^ and Hindus 
^ Hindu -KuUt,^ when they wish to dis- 
tinguish between the two” (see KULA). 
The last suggestion is highly probable, 
and greatly to be preferred to that of 
Al. Jacipiet, who supposed that the 
word might be taken from Pam in 
Sumatra, which was during part of 
the later Middle Ages a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam, in the Eastern Seas.*^ 

AYe may mention two j^oasible origins 
for Panthd, as indicating lines for 
enquiry: — 

♦ See Joum. As., Ser. II., tom. viil 3SS. 
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a. The title Fat/n (or Pasiff, for 
the former is only the Burmese lis]>iiig 
utterance) is very old. In the remark- 
able Chinese Account of Oamboja, 
dating from the year 1296, Avhicli has 
been translated by Abel-Remusat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Camboja 
called Passe. The author identities 
them in a passing way, with the Tao- 
sse, but that is a ter!]i which Fah-hian 
also in India uses in a vagm* way, 
apparently (piite ina})])lical)le to the 
Cliinese sect ])ro])erly so called. Tliese 
Passe, the (Chinese writer says, “wear 
a red or white clotli on their heads, 
like the head-dress of Tartar women, 
but not so high. Tliey have edifices 
or towers, monasteries, and tem])les, 
but not to be com]>ared for magnitude 
with those of the Buddhists. ... In 
their temples there art‘ no images 
. . . they are allowed to cf)ver their 
towers and their buildings with tiles. 
The Passe never eat with a .stranger 
to their sect, and do iK»t allow them- 
selves to be seen eating; they drink 
no wine,” &c. (ll^mvsut, Noav. Mel. 
As., i. 112). We cannot be (piite sure 
that this applies to Arahommedans, 
but it is on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the lUdhx of 
the Burme.«ie, and ha^^ the s<ime ap- 
plication. Now the people from whom 
the Burmese were lik(dy t(» ado]»t a 
name for the Yunnan Mahommedans 
are the Shams, belonging to the gr(*at 
Siamese race, who occu])y the inter- 
mediate country. The (|ue.stion oc- 
curs: — Is Panthe a l<han term for 
Mahommedan ? If so, is it not nrobably 
0nly a dialectic variation of the Pai^se 
of Caml^oja, the Pathi of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a new (juarter, 
and with its identity thus di.sguised? 
(Cmshing, in his Shan Diet, gives Past 
for Mahommedan. W(‘ df) not find 
Panthe). There would be many an- 
alogies to such a course of things. 

[“The name Panthay is a purely Burmese 
word, and has been adopted by us from 
them. The Bhan word Pang-hse is identical, 
and gives u.s no help to the origin of the 
term. Among themselves and to the 
Chinese they are known as Hui-hui or 
Hui-tzu (Mahomedans).” — J. G. tScottj Gazet- 
leer Upper Burma, I. i. 606.] 

b. We find it stated in Lient. 
Garnier^s narrative of his great ex- 
edition to Yunnan that there is a 
ybrid Chinese race occupying part of 

the plain of Tali-fu, wno are called 
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Pen-ti (see Gamier, Vojf. dlExpl. i,. 
518). This name again, it has been 
suggested, may possibly have to do 
with Panth^. But we find that Pen4i 
(‘root-soil’) is a generic expression 
used in various parts of S. China for 
‘ aborigines ’ ; it could hardly then 
have been applied to the Mahonw 
medans. 

PANWELL, n.p. This town ou 
the mainland opposite Bombay was||n 
pre-railway times a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and the 
English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves, 
[Plamilton (Descr. ii. 151) says it 
stands on tlie river whence ])er- 

haps llie name]. We do not know the 
correct form ; but this om* has sub- 
stantially come down to ns from the 
i\>rtiigm\se : e.ij. 

1644. — Island of Caraiija is quite 
near, almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Mmirs of the Kingdom of the Meliijuc, 
viz. CarfuiUU Dri/po, P^nr, Ahitia, 

and Panoel.”--/jo'vo7</. MS. f. 227. 

1804. — ‘‘ /^*S'. 'roll Mis. \Varing tliat 
notwithstanding the ilebate at dinner, and 
her recomniondalion, wo jiroposo to go to- 
Jhirnbay, by Pan well, and in tlic lialloon ’ ” 
— WiUtnpton. from “ < ’andolla," March 8. 

PAPAYA, PAPA W, 8. Tin's word 
seems to be from America like the 
insipid, not to say nasty, fruit wliich 
it denotes ((Urxut L.). A 

quotation Ixdow imlicalvs that it came 
by way of the Pbili]q)incs and Mal- 
acca. [The Malay name, according to 
Mr. Sk(iat, is liAik, which cijines from 
the same Ar. foi in as pateca, though 
'papaya and hapaya have lieen intro- 
duced by Emopeans.] Though of 
little e.steem, and tbougli the tree’s 
I>eculjar quality of rendering fresh 
meat tender which is familiar in the 
W. Indies, is little known or taken 
advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India^ 
a.s far north as Delhi. In the N.W. 
Provinces it is calhjd by the native 
gardeners arand-kharhuza, ‘ castor-oil- 
tree-melon,’ no doubt from the super- 
ticial resemblance of its foliage to that 
of the Palma Christi. According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-Axahic 
name ^anhah4-Hindl ; in Canarese it 
is called P^arangiAmn'au ot -mara 
(‘Frank or Portuguese fruit, tree’). 
The name papaya according to Oviedo 
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as quoted by Littrc Oviedo, t. 1. 
p. 333, Madrid, 1851,” — we cannot find 
it in Ramusio) was that iis«d in Cuba, 
whilst the Carib name wms ahahai* 
[Mr. J. Platt, referring to his article in 
9th Ser. Notes d- Queries, iv. 515, writes: 
“ Malay jiapuya, like the Accra term 
Jcpakpa, is a European loan Avord. The 
evidence for CJarib prigin is, lirstly, 
Oviedo’s Htstoria, 1535 (in the ed. of 
1851, vol. i, 323): ‘Del arbol ipie en 
isla Es])ahola llaiuaii papfnja, y en 
la lierra lirme los llanian los Espaiinles 
los higos del niastiiei\‘(>, y en la ]>ro- 
vincia de Nicaragua llaiuan a tal arlud 
olocolonj Secondly, Dreton, Dtrtiou- 
71, (tire C((raibe, lias: Ahahai, ])a])ayer.’ 
Oilij, So(j(ji(), 1782, iii. lid ((piotc'd in 
N. <t- Q,, a.s.), says the Olaniic word is 
pupjuti”] Strange liberties are taken 
with the spelling. Mr. Robinson (belon ) 
calls it, popeija ; Sir L. Pelly (J.UJLS. 
XXXV. 232), )fopp()} (Cj TTOTTot I). Papaya 
is ap]ilied in the Philippines to Kiiro- 
peans who, by long residence, have 
lalleii into native ways and ideas. 

c. 1550. — ‘‘There is abo sort of fruit 
ro'^cmbling tigs, enlled by the natives 
Papaie . . . j»oeuliar to tln>i kingdom ” 
(l’eru).--<'r?)V)/. 2 \' 2 . 

1508. — ‘‘Tliere is abo a fruito that came 
out of the Spani^li Indies, bnmght from 
beyond ye BhUipimi^ iir I./tau/is to Malacra, 
and fro thence to Ittdia, it is called Papaios, 
and is very like a Mellon . . . and will not 
grow, but alwaies two toc:ethor, that is male 
and female . . . and when they are diuided 
and set a^iart one from the other, then they 
yield no fruite at all. . . . 'this friiite at the 
tirst fur the strangeneNS thereof was mueh 
ostoemed, but now they aeci)unt not of it.'’ 
—'Ltnsi’hotni, 97 ; [Hak. Soe. ii, :C»|. 

e. 1530.— “. . . Pappaes, Ooeoes, and 
Plantains, all sweet and deheious. . . — 

N/r 2\ Ilrrlnrt, ed. 1005, i>. 3.")0. 
c. ioar>.~- 

“ The Palma tlhristi and the lair Papaw 
Kow but a seed (i)reventing Nature's Diw) 
in half the circle of the ha'>ty year, 
Project a fchado, and lovely fruits do 
wear.” 

[Vdller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 

1658. — “ Utraquo Pinogua<;u (mas. ct 
fremimi), Mamyeira Lusitanis dicta, vulgb 
Papay, cujus fructum Mamam voeant a 
flgiira, (piia mammae instar pendot in 
arbqre . . . came lutoa instar molonum, 
sedsaporeignobiliori. . . — (Bil. /*ison is . . . 

de Jndiae ’utrlasque Re Natural i et Medkd, 
Libri xiv. 169-160. 

1673.—“ Here the flourishing Papaw (in 
Taste like our Melons, and as big, but 


* See also De Candolle, Plantes CvBivks, p. 234. 


growing on a, Tree leaf’d like our Fig- 
tree. . . .” — Fryer, 19. 

1705. — “ 11 y a aussi dos ananas, dea 
Papkes. . . :'—LwillUr, 33. 

1764.— 

“ Thy temides shaded by the tremulous 
jialtn, 

Or quick papaw, whoso top is iiecklacod 
round 

'With numerous rows of particoloured 
fruit.” (Jrainger, Siujar Cane, iv, 

[1773.— “Paw Paw. 3’his tree rises to 
20 feet, sometimes single, at other times it 
is divided into several bodies. 480.] 

1878.—“. . . the rank popeyas clustering 
beneath their coronal of stately leaves.” — 
Bh. Robinson, In. My Itidaui Cardm, 50. 

PAPUA, 11 .] >. This name, which is 
now ajqilied geiicrically to the chief 
race of the island of New (Tiiinea and 
resembling tribes, and sometimes (im- 
]>r(»])erlv) to tlie great island itself, is 
.1 Malay word papv.wah, or sometimes 
jmimh-puv^nh, ineaning ‘ frizzle-haired,’ 
and was api)lied by the Malays to the 
people in ([iiestion. 

1528. — “ And as the wind fell at night 
the vessel was oari’ied in among the islands, 
where there are strong currents, and got 
into the Sea ot the Strait of Magalhaes,* 
where bo cncouiitcrod a great storm, so that 
but for (lod’s mercy they had all been lost, 
and so they is ere driven on till they made 
the lam I of the Papuas. and then the east 
ivmds began to blow* so that they could not 
1 sail to the Moluccas till May l5’27. And 
w'lth their stay in tlie.se lands mueli }>eople 
got ill and many died, so that they came to 
Molucca much shattered.” — Correa, iii. 
173-174. 

15.53. — (Referring to the same history.) 
“ Thence he went off to make the islands 
of a ccrtiiin peojde callcil Papuas, whom 
many on account of this visit of Don Jorge 
(de 5lenozes) call the Islands of ])on Jorge, 
which ho east of the Moluccas ^ornc 200 
leagues. . . ."—Banos, 1\. i. 6. 

PAEABYKE, s. Bui *mese pdra- 
heik : th(‘ name giv(*u to a species of 
writing book wliicli is commonly used 
in Biirmn. It consists of pajier made 
from tin* bark of a spec, of dapfme, 
Avlricli is agglutinated into a kind of 
pa.steboard and blackened with a paste 
of charcoal. It is then folded, screen- 
fashion, into a note-book and written 
oil Avitli a steatite iieiicil. The same 
mode of writing has long been used in 
Oaiiara ; and from La Loubere we see 


* ** R foy dar no golfam d,o estreito de Hagai - 
haos.” I cannot exidain the use of this name. It 
must bo applied here to the Sea between l^nda 
and Timor. 
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that it is or was used also in Siam. 
The Canara books are called kadatairiy 
-and are described by Col. Wilks under 
the name of ciiddiittumy carruttum>y or 
ciimit (Hist, EketcheSy Pref. I. xii.). 
They appear exactly to resemble the 
Burmese para-beiky except tliat the 
substance blackened is cotton cloth 
instead of paper. “Tlie writing is 
similar to that on a. slate, and may be 
in like manner rubbed out and re- 
newed. It is ])crforined by a pencil 
of the halapimi [Can. halapa] or lapis 
ollaris; and this mode of writing was 
not only in ancient use for records and 
public documents, but is still univers- 
ally employed in Mysoor by merchants 
and shopkeepers, I have even seen a 
bond, regularly witnessed, entered in 
the cudduttum of a merchant, produced 
and received in evidence. 

“This is the word kirrety translated 
‘palm-leaf’ (of course conjccturally) in 
Mr. Crisp’s translation of Ti])poo’s 
regulations. The Sultan prohibited 
its use in recording the j)ublic ac- 
counts ; but altho’ liable to be ex- 
punged, and alfordiiig facility to 
permanent entries, it is a much more 
durable material and record than the 
best writing on the best i)aper. . . . 
It is probable that this is the linen 
or cotton cloth described by Arrian, 
from Nearchus, on which the Indians 
wrote.” (StrabOy XV. i. 67.) 

1688. — “The Siamese make Paner of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the bark 
of a Tree named Toji co! . . . but these 
Papers have a great deal less Equality, 
Body and Whiteness than ours. The 
Siameses cease not to write thereon with 
China Ink. Yet mast frequently they black 
them, wkich renders them smoother, and 
gives them a greater l>ody ; and then they 
write thereon with a kind ciC CrajfOiiy which 
is made only of a clayish earth dry’d in the 
Sun. Their Book.s are not hound, and con- 
sist only in a very long I^eaf . . . which 
they fold in and out like a Fan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. , . — JJe la 

Loidterey Sianiy E.T, p. 12. 

1855. — “Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the corner of the palace 
pauses, and at the very gate of the Palace 
18 the principal mart for the stationers who 
deal in the para-beiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencils, which form the only ordinaiy 
writing materials the Burmese in their 
transactions.” — Yale, Mission to Ava, 139. 

PABANGHEB, s. An obstinate 
chronic disease endemic in Ceylon. 
It has a superficial resemblance to 


syphilis ; the whole body being 
covered with ulcers, while tlie sufierer 
ra]wdly declines in strength. It seems 
to arise from insufficient diet, and to 
be aualdgous to the pellagra which 
causes havoc among the i)eiisaiits of 
S. Europe. The word is a])pareiitly 
firinghee, ‘ European,’ or (iu S. India) 
‘ Portuguese ’ ; and this would point 
perliaps to association witli syphilis. 

PARBUTTY, s. This is a nai^e 
in ])arts of the I^Iadras Presidency for 
a subordinate village olficer, a writer 
under the patel, sometimes the village- 
crier, &c., also iu some jdaces a su])er- 
intendeiit or manager. It is a corrup- 
tion of Telug. and (^anarese pdrapattiy 
pdrnpatfiy Main*, and Konkani, pdr- 
pafifa, from Skt. pravritti, ‘einplov- 
meiit.’ Tile term freijuently occurs 
ill old Pori, documents in sucli forms 

perpoti)i}y &c. We ))resunie that the 
(Ireat Duke (audax omnia ptrpeii!) 
has used it iu the Anglicised form at 
the hea<l of this arti(!le; for though 
we cann<»t find it in his l)esj)atclies, 
Gurwood’s of hnlian Terms 

gives “Parbutty, writer to the Patell.” 
[See below.] 

1567. — “ . . . That n(^ unbeliever Bhall 
serve as scrivener, shroff {jarn^to), mocud- 
dum, naique (see NAIK). peon, parpatrim, 
collector {xfurador), c()nst;ible ('' oarevtor), 
interpreter, ]>roeurat<)r, or solicitor in court, 
nor in any other ohico or charge by which 
they may in any way whatever exercise 
authority over Christians. . . .” — Ihcree 27 
of the Sacred (Council (f (loa, in A rch. ]*ort. 
Orient, fasc. 4. 

1800. — “ In case of failure iu the payment 
of these instalments, the or<)ps are seisted, 
and sold by the Parputty or accomptaut of 
the division.” — JUuhanan\'i 3///50/Y, ii. 151-2. 
The word is elsewhere explained by 
Buchaniin, as “ the head person of a Ilohlg 
in Mysore.” A llohhf [Canarcseand MalayaL 
holKdii\ is a sub-division of a talook (i. 270). 

[1803. — “ Neither has any one a right to 
compel any of the inhabitants, much less 
the particular servants of the government, 
to attend him about the country, as the 
souhahdar (see SOUBADAR) obliged the 
parbutty and pateel (see PATEL) to do, 
running before his horse.,” — Wellington, 
JJesp. i. 323. {Stanf, Diet,).'] 

1878.— “The staff of the village officials 
... in most places comprises the following 
members ... the crier (parpoti). . , 
Fonsectty Sketch of Qoa, 21*^. 

PAEBAO, s. This was the popular 
name among the Portuguese of a gold 
coin from tiie native mints of Western 
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India, which entered largely into the 
<yirly currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, of 
'Constantly degenerating value. 

There coni a hardly l)e a better word 
with which to associate some connected 
act’oiint of the coinage of Portuguese 
India, as the pardao runs through its 
whole history, and I give some sjuice 
to the subject, not witli miy idea of 
weaving such a history, ])ut in order 
to furnish a few connected notes on 
the subject, and to corrtM't some 
flagrant errors of writers to whose 
works I naturally turned for lud}) in 
such a s])ecial matter, with little result 
except that, of being puzzled and 
misled, and having tijiie occupied in 
satisfying myself regarding the errors 
alluded to. Tlie subj(‘ct is in ii<elf a 
very diilicult oiu', jierjilexed as it is by 
the rarity or inaccessibility of bo(»ks 
dealing with it, by the excessive 
rarity (it would seem) of s[K*cimens, 
by the large use in the Portuguese 
settlements of a variety of native 
<‘oins in addition to those from the 
(tou mint,* hv tlie freipieiit sliifting 
of nomenclaturi! in tlie, higher coins 
^ind constant degeneration of value in 
the coins that retained old names. 1 
welcomed as a lio]K*fu] aid the a]>]>car- 
aiice of Dr. Gerson D’Acunha’s (on- 
tvihnU’ons to tiu’ Study <{f Indo-Chnicf^e 
N umumatics. But though these con- 
trihutions atford some useful facts and 
references, on the whole, from the 
rarity with which they give data for 
the intrinsic value of the gold and 
silver coins, and from other defects, 
they seem to me t.o leave the subject 
in utter cliaos. Nor are the notes 
which Mr. W. de (», Ihrch ajipeiids, 
in regard to monetary values, to Ins 
translation of Alhocpiercjue, more to 
be commended. Indeed Dr. IVAcunlia, 
when he goes astray, seems sometimes 
to have followed Mr. Ihrch. 

The word 'pardao is a Portuguese (or 
perhaps an indigenous) corrn])tion of 
Skt. pratdpa^ ‘splendour, majesty,^ &c., 
and was no doubt' taken, as Dr. 

* Antonio llunez, “Cointador da Casa del Key 
iioso 8enhor,** who in ].3f)4 eonunled the Lirro dos 
Pms da Ymlia t asy Medidas e Mohedas, says of 
Dill in particular : 

“The moneys here exhibit such variations and 
Much difTereiices, that it is impossible to write any 
thing certain about them ; for every month, eve^ 
a days indeed, they rise and fall in value, accord- 
ing w) the money that enters the place ” (p. 28X 

2 u ^ 


D’Acunha says, from the legend on. 
some of the coins to which tne name 
was applied, e,g. that of the Raja of 
Ikkeri in Oaiiara : Sri Pratd.pa 
krishrm-rdya. 

A little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin the name 
pardao was originally attached. For 
in the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can quote — on the one 
hand Ahdurrazzak, tlie Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the partdb (or pardao) 
half of the VardJm (‘boar,* so called 
from the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), hfin, or what we call 
pagoda; — whilst on the other hand, 
liudovico Varthema’s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
Itself. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to the pagoda that the 
Portuguese, from the heginning of the 
]6th century, a])plied the name of 
2 y(rdao d’ouro. The money-tables which 
can he direi’tly formed from the state- 
.ments of Alxlurrazzak and Vartherna 
res]»octiv'ely are as follows :* 

Abdurrazzak *(a.d. 1443). 

.3 ditals (copper) . = 1 Tar (silver). 

(> Tars . , . - 1 Fanam (gold). 

10 Fananis . . 1 Part&b. 

2 PartS,bs . . = 1 Varaba. 

And the Vardhu weighed about 1 Mithkdl 
(sec MISCALL), eiiuivalent to 2 dinars 

Ko/trl <. 

Vakthema (a.d. 1504-5). 

16 (*as (see CASH) ' 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare . . 1 Fanam (gold). 

‘20 Fanams . . — 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than tlio seraphim (sec XERAFINE) of 
(.’airo (gold din.ar), but thicker. • 

The question arises whether the 
vardha of Abdurrazzak was tlie double 
]>agoda, of which there are some 
examjdes in tbe S. Indian coinage, 
and his 2 )artdh therefore the same as 
Varlhema’s, i.e. the jiagoda itself ; or 
whether his vardha was the pagoda, 
and his partdh a half-pagoda. The 
weight which he assimis to the vardhi^ 
“about one mithhll, a weight which 
may be taken at 73 grs., does not well 
suit either one or tne other. I find 
the mean weight of Vfl different issues 
of the (single) hiin or pagoda, given in 
Prinsep’s Table.% to be 43 grs., the 

* I invert the similar table given by Dr, Badgttt 
in his notes to Vartherna, , r 
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maximum being 45 grs. And tlie fact 
that both the Envoy’s varaha and tlie 
Italian traveller’s ^Hirdao contain 20 
fanains is a strong argument for their 
identity.* 

In further illustration that tlie 
pardao was recognised as a half hfm 
or pagoda, we (iiiote in a foot-note 
“the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still kept ” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. E., Thomas’s excellent Chroiu'rh.'t 
of the Fatlian Khop of illustrated^ 

&c.t 

Moreover, Dr. D'Acunha states that 
in the “ New Ooiujuests,” or ]»rovinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, “the accounts were ke]»t until 
lately in sauroy and mxauc pagtwlas, 
each of them being divided into 2 
pratdps , . . &c. (p. 4G, note). 

As regards the value of the yarduo 
d^ouro^ when adopted into the Goa cur- 
rency by Albo(pieripu% Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was eipiivaleiit to 
370 reiSy or Is. Qhd. J English.” Yet 
he accei>ts the identity of this yardao 
d’ouro W'ith the Itun current in Western 
India, of which the Madras jiagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a (’oin wliich wa^, at 
the time of its abolition, the recogni.sed 
ecpii valent of 3^ rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless" this, or a few ]>ence 
more, tvas the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acunha in fret has 
made his calculation from the pre.seM 
value of the (imaginary) m. vSeeing 
that a rnilrn is now^ reckonefl espial t<* 
a dollar, or f)0d.^ we liavi^ a single 
rei — -di,d.^ and 370 rm-1,9. ()ld. It 
seems not to have occurred to the 
author that the rd might have de- 
generated in value as 'well as eve,ry 
other denomination of money with 
which he has to do, every (Uher in 
fact of which we can at this juoment 
remember anything, exce])t the pagoda, 


* The issues of fanains, q. v. , ha> c infinite ; 

but they have not varied much in weight, though 
very greatly in alloy, and therefore in the munher 
reckoned to a pagoda. 

t “ 2 gmijris=l dugalii 

2 dugalas = 1 chavula ( - the panam or 
fanam), 

2chavalas=l hona (=the pratapa, mada, 
or ha^f pagodof^ 

2 ho!ina8=l Varaha (the huii or yiagoda”). 

“The gan.tSL or unit (=1 fanam) is the rati, or 
Sanskrit raktika, the seed of the Ht. 

p. 224, note. See also Sir W. Elliot’.s Co1m» of S. 
India, p. 50. 

X 800 reis is the equivalent in the authorities, so 
lar as I know. 


the Venetian sequin, and the dollar.* 
Yet the fact of this d-t^generation every- 
where stares him in tlie face. Correa 
tells us that the cruzado which Alho- 
(pierque struck in 1510 was the just 
equivalent of 420 reis. It was in- 
dubitably the same as the cruzado of 
the mother country, and indeed A. 
Nunez (1554) gives the same 420 ms 
as the eipiivaleiit of the cruzado d^ouro 
dc Portugal, and that amount also bm 
the Venetian sequin, and for the 
.sulfaui or Egyptian gold dinar. Nunez 
adds that a gohl coin of (’amhaya, 
which he calls Madrafaxao (<t.v.), was 
worth 1200 to 1440 vlis, according to 
variations in weight and exchange. 
We have seen that this must havi* 
been tlie gold-niohr of Muzatfar-Shilh 
II. of iUv/.cvdt (1511-1.52C), the weight 
of whicli we learn from K. 1’homas’s 
hook. 

From the Veiiotiaii ‘<oqiiiii (con- 
tent of jauv grs. 

value 11 j ) the value of the 
n i at j D, ^vill be .... •2hl<^ 

From th(5 Mii/atlar Slialii iimhr 
(u eight gr-^. value, if pure 

gold, value of ra at 

1 no 

Mean value of in 1513 . . . 

i.f. more than li\c tunes its present value. 

Dr. D'Acimba biin.sfdf informs us 
(p. 5G) that at tbe begiimiug of tlie 
17t]i century tbc Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 rcis (mean 70.5 /vojh), wdiilst 

* K\«*m th<‘ p(nnid st<<rlmg, mikt it o'prcsiMjtcd 
a pound of silver st<M lings, has corrn* <lo\vn to onc- 
tliiid of tlial \ ,ilia- ; Ind it iht* valuv of sihor govs 
on dwindling as it lias flom* lately, oar jioniMl 
might yet pistify its niirm* again ! 

I ha\ •' remarked <-l.s(‘\\ hejv * 

Fv«'i\ laxly seems to hr* tickled at the notion 
tliat tin* .Seoteh Pontirl itr JAvre was only 20 pence* 
Nol»od\ finds it funny that the French or Italian 
Lirre Of I’ound is only 20 halfpence or Ic.ss ! " I 
have not he**n able to trace how high the rei lie- 
gan, hut till* itinrarnli filtered life as a gold piece, 
er]ui\alent to the Hanuam mithkdl, and onciod — ? 

t I ealeulate all grild values in this paper at 
those of the jnesiMit Knghsh coinage. 

Ucsid»‘s the gradual depreciation of the Portugal 
)ei, sir ]»iominentlv noticed in this paper, tlicro 
was iiitroducrxl in (loa a reduction of the rei locally 
helow the rei of IVrrtugal in the ratio of 15 to H. I 
do not know the history or understand the object 
of such a change, nor do I im*c that it affects the 
calculations in tin’s article. In a table of values 
of coins cumait in Portuguese Ifidia, given in tlie 
A nnae* Maritiimti of 1 844, each coiiiis valued btiili 
in /te/a of am and in Reis of Portuged, bearing the 
above ratio. My kind correspondent. Dr. J. N. 
Fonseca, author of the ciipital Iliatofy of (ioa, tells 
me that this was intro<luced in the beginning of 
the 17th century, but that he has yet found no 
document throwing light upon it. It is a matter 
quite apart ttom the secular depreciation of the 
r(fi. 
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the pagoda \\7is worth 570 to 600 reis patacoes (stie PATACA). Nunez in his 
(lueiiii 585 reis). Tables (1554) does not mention these 

These statements, as we know the by either name, but mentions * re- 
intrinsic value of tlie secpiin, and the peatedly pardaos, wliich re])resented 
approximate value of the ^ ])agoda, .5 silver tayigas^ or 300 m’s, and tliese 
enable us to calculate the vahu‘ of the D’Acunha speaks of as silver .coins. 
m of about 1 600 at . . . O’JCd. Values Nunez, as far as I can make out, does 
of the milrei given in Milburn’s not speak of them as coins, ])ut rather 
Orieyital Oonniierca^ and in Kelly’s implies that in account so many 
Cambist^ enable us to estimate it for tangas of silver were reckoned as a 
the early y<‘ars oi the last century, pardao. Later in*the century, however, 
We have then the progressive de- we learn from Balbi (1580), Barrel 


terioratioii as follows : 

Value of tri in the beginning of 

the 16th century .... 0 268^7. 

Value of rei in the ]>eginuing of 

the 17th century .... 0*16r/. 

Value of ir/ in the beginning of 

the IfUh cent iiry . . 0'06 to O.OtUn/. 

Value of rt'i at present .... O'OGi/. 

Yet Dr. D’Acunba has valut'fl the 
coins of 1510, estimated in at the 
rate nf 1880. And Mr. Lirdi has 
(lorn* tin* sjune,* 

The i'ortuguese thejiiselvt‘S do not 
seem ever to ha\e struck gold pardaos 
or ])ago(jas. The gold ^coni of Alho- 
qnerqiie’s coinage (1510) was, U(‘ ha\e 
seen, a rrtrjtdo (or in(tno(d\ and the 
next coinage in gold uas )iy (larcia de 
S;i ill 1548-f), who issued coins called 
zSV/?/. Thonu\ ^^or1h 1000 r(i% s;iy about 
£1, 2.s‘. 4d. ; with balvi's and (juarters 
of the .same. Neitlier, according to 
D’Acunha, was there silver moneN of ! 
any im]>ortance coined at (J()a from j 
15*10 to 1550, and the coins then issued j 
wu*re siher San 34)onn'N called also i 

* Thus AllMMiucKi'a*, nainune: to Kiuo])e iii i 
goes a “Hioonsir i>ihtt, who carntMl h’.m t)y 
a now c«>iir.s«i st I flight fioin (iinnanoio to Wo/siin- 
h'niuo, tt buckshish ol bOcru::ittios, Ihi^ iso\|)hinioa 
ns £r)— a Jinia imnnlioonoo lor sucli a toat. In 
truth it wjis noail.N .il'Jt, tin' cruzadn boing al>oiit 
tho aarno as tlio soipiin (soo >. ji 17). 

Tljo mint fit (loa was I’annod out by Iho samo 
great man, afloi iho cumtuost, for »5b0.(nin 
amounting, wc aro told, to £1‘J5. Jt wa.s loally 
£670 (in. 41). 

Albwpiorqnedomandsas ransom tospaio Mns<‘,at 
** l0,0tH) xoratins of gold.” And wo aro told b> tho 
translator that this ransom of a wo^ulthy tniding 
city like Muscat amounU'iI to jl&lX Tho com in 
question is the nshni.ti, or gfdd dinar, as mucli as, 
or more than the soqnui in value, and tho sum 
more than £5000 (i. p. Sti). 

In the note to the first of those cases it is .said 
that the cru.zado is “a silver coin (formerly gold), 
now equivalent to 480 rn’s, or uhout 25. Knglisli 
money, but proliahly worth much more relatively 
in the time of Dalboquonuie. ” ‘ ‘ Much more rela- 
tively” means of course that tho 25. had much 
more purchasing power. ^ f 

This is a very common way of speaking, put it 
is often very fallaciously applied. 'Hio 
in purchasing power in India geiieiplly till the 
be^nnii^ of last century was probably not very 
great. There is a curious note by Gen. Bnggs in 
His translation of Firlshta, comparing the amount 


(1584), and Linseboten (1583-89), ibc 
priiK'ijial ciimmijy of Goa consisted of 
a silvi*!* coin called xrrnfin (see XERA- 
FINE) and inirduo-xerafm^ which was 
worth 5 f(tii(j((s, each of 60 reis. (8o 
these bad been from the beginning, 
and so they continned, as^is usual in 
I such cases. Tlie scale of snb-inultiples 
I remains the same, w'hilst the value of 
j the divi.sible (oin diminishes. Eventu- 
I ally the lower denominations become 
1 inliiiitesimal, like the?afOY(r<Y//i*and tlie 
I reis, and (dther vanish from memory, 
i or snr\ive only as denominations of 
j a"count). The (latn, such as they are, 

I allow us to calculate the pardao or 
'Xerafui at this tiim* as wairth 4s. 2d. to 
4s i)d. 

A cimtnry later, Fryer’s statement 
of equivalents (1(>7()) enables us to use 
tile stability of the Venetian setpiin as 
a gauge ; w'e then find the tamia gone 
down to 6((. ami the pardao or xerafui 
to 2.S. 6(/. Thirty years later Lockyer 
(1711) tedls us that one ruyiee was 
reckoned equal to H- perdo. CMlculat- 

st.itvii by Fmshta to haw been i>aKl by tho 
I Hfihiiiain King, ub«nit a.d. 1470, as the annual 
cost (.f a bod\ of 500 liorse, with the co.st of 
a British corjts of Irri'gular liorse ol Hie samo 
stieugth in Bricgs's onn tune (say about 181.5). 
Tin* Bahniaii! eliaig# was 3")0.Uti0 Hs. ; the Bntisli 
chartre -inhiKH) B". A corps ot the saiii'" strength 
would nowM-osl the British (hnormneiit, as near 
as 1 can calculate, 2S7,30U K>. 

The price of aii Aiab horse imported into India 
(tlieii a great tiallie) was in Marco Polo’s tnno 
alumt three times what it was m our own, up to 
1S.50. 

The salary of the Governor at Goa, c. 1550, was 
8000 n'ii:aih>s, or nearly £4000 a year ; and iho 
salaries of the (‘ommandants of the fortresses of 
Goa, of Malacca, of Pio, and of Bas.saiii, 600,000 
W5, or about .41670. - -rv « 

Tlie salary of Ibii Batuha, when Judge of Delhi, 
about 1340, was 1000 silver tankas or dinars as he 
calls them (])ractically 1000 rupees) a month, which 
was lu addition to an assignment of villages bring* 
ing m aOOO tankas a year. Ami yet he got into 
delit in a very few years to the tune of 65,000 
hnifcas— say £5,500 ! 

* Dr. D’Aciinha has set this English traveller 
down to 1084, and introduces a quotation from 
him in illustration of the coinage of the latter 
period, in his quasi -chronological notes, a new 
element in the confusion of his readers. 
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iug the Surat RiH)ee, which may have 
been probably his standard, still by 
help of the Venetian (p. 262) at about 
2,s* 3d,, the pardao would at this time 
be worth Is. 6d. It must have de- 
preciated still further by 1728, when 
the Goa mint began to strike rupees, 
with the effigy or Dom Joao V., and 
the half-rupee appropriated the de- 
nomination of pardm. And the half- 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to oe so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than that 
in Prinsep^s Tables (Thomas’s ed. p. 65), 
the indications of which, biking the 
Company’s Rupee at 2,s*., would make 
it 21d. The pardao therefore would 
represent a value of 10|d., and there 
we leave it.* 

[On this Mr. IVhiteway writes : 
“ Should it be intend(‘d to add a note 
to this, I would suggest that the 
remarks on coinage commencing at 
})iige 67 of my Rise of the Portuguese 
Power in India be examined, as al- 
though I have gone to Sir IL Yule f(»r 
much, some papers are now accessible 
which he does not appear to have seen. 
There were two p(trdaOt% the pardao 
d'ouro and the pardao de tanga., the 
former of 360 reals^ the latter of 300. 
This is clear from the Fon'al of Goa of 
Dec. 18, 1758 (India Office MSS. Con- 
Seiko Ultramarino), which pass^lge is 
kgain quoted in a note to Fasc. 5 of 
the Archiv. Port, Orient, p. 326. Ap- 
parently patecoons were originally 
coined in value equal to the jjardao 
d^ouro^ though I say (j). 71) their value 
is not recorded. TTie patecoon was a 
silver coin, and when it was tampered 
w ith, it still remained of the nominal 
value of the pardao if’oaro, and this 
was the cause of the oiitcry and of the 
injury the people of Goa suffiered. 
There were monies in Goa wdiich I 
have not showui on p. 69. There was 
the tanga hranca used in revenue 
accounts (see Nunez, p. 31), nearly 
but not quite double the ordinary 
tanga» This money of account was of 
4 harganinu (see BAEGANT) each of 
24 bcmrucos (see BUDGBOOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 
(luestion of coinage is difficult, because 
the coins were continually being 
tampered with. Every ruler, and 
they were numerous in those days, 
stamped .a piece of metal at nis 
pleasure, ana the trader hod to 
calculate its value, unless as a subject 


of the ruler he was uj^der compul- 
sion.”] 

1444. — “In this country (Vijayanagar) 
they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys ; one called varahak 
weighs about one mimkal, eijuivalont to two 
dinars Jeopehi ; the second, which is called 
pertab, is the half of the first ; the third, 
called fanom^ is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins the fanom is tho most 
useful. . . .” — Ahdui'razzdky in IwUa hi the 
XVthCenL p. 26. 

c. 1504-5 ; pubd. 1510. — “1 deimrtod 
from the'eity of DabuH aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which ... is called Go^a 
(Goa) and which pay.s finnually to the King 
of Docari 19,000 gold ducats, called by them 
pardai. These pardai are smaller than the 
seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and have 
two devils stamped on one side, and corUiin 
letters on the other. ” — 1 "artheina, pp. 115-116. 

,, “ . . . his money consists of a 

pardao, as l have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare (see TARA), and 
othor.s of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pardao^ and are called fanom. And of those 
small ones of silver, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. . . p. 130. 

1.510. — “Meanwhile tho Governor (Albo- 
tjuerque) talked with certiiiii of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of gold and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money-changers of tho 
country who wore well acquainted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daOB of gold, worth in gold 360 and 
also a money of good silver whicn they 
call hn'gauym (see BARGANY) of the value 
of 2 rhiirmfi, and a money of copper which 
they call bazcirufjos (see BUDGROOK), of 
the value of 2 reie. Now all those tho 
Governor sent to have weighed and assayed. 
An<l he caused to bo made rvuzadoa of their 
proper weight of 420 rets, on which ho 
figured on one side the cross of Christ, and 
on the other a sphere, which was the device 
of the King Dom Manuel ; and ho ordered 
that this erttzatdo should pass in the place 
(Goa) for 480 rets, to prevent their being 
exported . . . and he (ordered silver money 
to be struck which wa.s of tho value of a 
bargany ; on this money he caused to be 
figured on one side a Greek A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the coin the 
name of Espera ; it was worth 2 mnienis ; 
also there were half esptras worth one 
vinteni ; and he made bazar ucos of copper of 
the weight belonging to that coin, with the 
A and tho sphere ; and each Imaraco he 
divided into 4 coins which they called 
cepayqxias (see 8APECA), and ^ave the 
ftazamcos the name of Imee, And m chang- 
ing the cruiiado into these smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 480 rew.” — Correa, ii. 76-77. 

1516.—“ There are enrrent here (in Bati- 
cala— see BATCBTL) the pardaotf, which are 
a gold coin of the kingdom, and it is worth 
here 360 rds, and there is anotheir coin of 
silver, called dama, which is worth 20 
• , /^'^Rarbosa, Lisbon ed. p. 293. 
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1616.—“ Thore is used in this city (Bis- 
nagar) and throtlghout the rest of the King- 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and asses ; and it is 
all bought and sold for pardaos, which are 
made in some places of this Kingdom, and 
especially in a city called Hora (n, whence 
th^are called hordos," — Barbosa^ Lisbon ed. 

1562. — “ Hie Sinam mercatorem indies 
exspecto, quo cum, propter atrocos poenas 
propositas iis qui advenara sine fide publica 
introduxerint, Pirdais ducentis transegi, ut 
me in Cantonem trajiciat.” — jPranc, 
Xaverii Bpistt.j Prague, 1667, IV. xiv. 

1,5,53.— 

“ Ji. Let us mount our horses and take a 
ride in the country, and as we ride you shall 
tell me what is the meaning of Sizatno.ra 
(seoNIZAMALUCO), as you have fro(iuently 
mentioned such a person. 

“0. 1 can tell you that at once ; it is 
the name of a King in the Bagalat (re.ad 
Balagat, Balaghaut), whose father 1 often 
attended, and the son also not so often. I 
received from him from time to time more 
than 12,000 pardaos ; and ho offered me 
an income of 40,000 pardaos if 1 would pay 
him a vi.sit of several months every year, 
but this I did not accept,” — (farvia, f. 33<\ 

1584, — “ For the money of Goa there is 
a kind of money made of lead and tin 
mingled, being thi<jko and round, and 
stamped on the one side with the spheare 
or globe of the world, and tai the other 
side two arrows and five rounds ; * and 
this kind of money is called Basartfc/tij 
and 15 of them make a vinton of naughty 
money, and 5 vintons make a binga, and 
4 vintenas make a tanga of base money . . . 
and 5 tangos make a seraphine of goldi 
(read ‘of silver’), which in marchandi/e is 
W’orth 5 tangas good money : but if one 
would change thorn into boMmicbirSy he may 
have 5 tangas, and 16 basjiruchies, which 
matter they call errafaggio, and when the 
bargain of the paxdaw is gold, each pardair 
is meant to be 6 tangas good money, :J: but 
in murchandize, the vso is not to demaund 
^rdatoes of gold in Gt>a., except it bo for 
jewels and horses, for all the rest they Like 
of seraphins of silver, per aduiso. . . . The 
ducat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfo 
good money, and yet not stable in price, 
for that when the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tangas and 3 
fourth partes, and 10 tangos^ and that is the 
most that they are worth. . . — IF. Banrt, 

in ffakl. ii. 410. I retain this for the old 

* Balbi. 

t “ Serafinno di argtnto ” {iUd.). 

t “ Quando si parUi di pardai d'oro 8'iiUeiuio}io^ 
tanghe 6, di hwma moneta ” (Balbi)t This does tit)t 
mean the old pardao d'otiro or golden pagoda, a 
aense which apparently had now become obsolete, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &c., It was usual to 
settle the price in jMirdaos of ti good tangas instead 
^ 5 (as we give doctors guineas Instead of pounds^ 
The actual pagodas of gold ore also mentioned by 
Balbi* but these were worth, new ones and old 
tangas of good money. 


English, but I am sorrv to say that I And it 
is a mere translation of the ndtes of Gasparo 
Balbi, who was at Goa in 1580, We learn 
from Balbi that there were at Goa tangas not 
only of good money worth 75 hasdnicchi^ and 
of bad money worth 60 hasantcchif but also 
of another kind of bad money used in buying 
wood, worth only 50 hasarucchi t 

1598. — “ The principall and commonest 
money is called Pardaus Xeraphiius, and is 
silver, but very brasso (read ‘base’), and is 
coyned in Goa. They have Saint Sebastian 
on the ono side, and three or four arrows in 
a bundle on the other side, which is as much 
as three Testones, or three hundred Reijs 
Portingall money, and riseth or falleth littlo 
lease or more, according to the exchange. 
Thore is also a kind of money which is 
called Taugas, not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named onely in telling, 
five Tangas is one Pardaw or Xeraphin, 
badde money, for you must understando 
that in telling they have tw'o kinds of money, 
good and badde. . . . Wherefore when they 
buy and sell, they bargain for good or badde 
money,” kc. — Linsvhot^n^ ch. 35 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 241, and for another version see 
XERAPHINE]. 

,, “ They have a kind of money 

called Pagodes which is of Gold, of two or 
three sortes, and are above 8 tangas in 
value. They are Indian and Heathenish 
money, with the feature of a Hevill upon 
them, and therefore thev are called Pagodes. 
Thore is another kind of gold monej^, which 
is called Veneliandf^rs ; some of Venice, and 
some of Turkish coino, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins. There is 
yet another kind of golde called S. Thomas, 
hecan.se Saint Thomas is figured thereon 
and is worth about 7 and 8 Tangas : Theije 
are likewise Pialles of 8 which are brought 
from Portingall, and are Pardawn de, Rmles, 

, . . . They are worth at their first coming 
I out 436 Reyes of Portingall ; and after are 
raised by exchaunge, as they are sought 
I for when men travell for China. . . . They 
use in Goa in their buying and selling a 
certaino maner of reckoning or telling. 
There are Pardawes Xeraphins, ai»d these 
are silver. ’J’hoy name likewise Paidaires of 
Gold, and thi»so Hre not in kinde or in coync, 
but onclv so named in telling and reckoning : 
for when they buy and sell Poarles, stones, 
golde, silver and horses, they name but so 
niany Pardawes, and then you must under- 
stand that one Pardaw is sixe Tangas : but 
in other ware, when you make not your 
bargaine before hand, but plainely name 
Pardawes, they are Pardawes Xeraphins of 
5 Tangas the poece. They use also to say a 
Pardaw of lAiriins (see LARIN), and are 
five Lariins for every Pardaw. . . — idtrf. / 

[Hak. Soc. i. I 873 . 

This extract is long, hut it is the com- 
pleteat picture we know of the Goa currency. 
We gather from the passage (including a 
part that we have omitted) that in tho 
fatter part of the 16th century there were 
really no national cobu there used Inter- 
mediate between the hasaritcrho, worth at 
this time 0*133(L, and the pardao XOThto 
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worth 50c?.* The v{7i(en.s and tangas that 
were nominally interposed were mere names 
for certain quantities of basaruccos, or 
rather of reU represented by basaruccos. 
And our interpretation of the statement 
about pardaos of g^old in a note above is 
here expressly confirmed. 

[1599.— “ Perdaw.” Hec under TAEL.] 
c. 1620. — ** The gold coiA, struck by the 
rals of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called hun 
and part&b.” — Flmthta, (pioted by Qnaii'e- 
mh'e, in Sotlvos ei ExU. xiv. 509. 

1643. — . . . cstant convenu do pri.x 
auec luy h sept perdos et demy par mois 
tant pourmon viure quo pour lelogis. . . 

— 284. 


PABELL, ii.p. Tlui luuiie of a 
northern suburb of Bombay where 
.stands the residence of the (loveriior. 
The statement in the hnpen'/d 
that Air. VV. Hornby (1770) was the 
first Governor who took up his 
residence at Bareli recpiiivs examina- 
tion, as it appears to Iiave been so 
occupied in Grose^s time. The 2nd 
edition of Grose, wliich we u.se, is 
dated 1772, but lie aj>pt‘ar.s to liave 
left India about 17GO. It .semns 
probable that in the hdlowing ]>a.s.sage 
Niebuhr speaks of 1763-4, the date of 
his stay at Bombay, but as tbe liook 
was not published till 1774, tliis is ind 
absolutely certain. Evidently Bareli 
was occupied by the Governor long 
before 1776. 

*‘Les Jesuites avoient autrefois un beau 
convent aupres du A'iUage de Parell au 
milieu de ITsle, mais il y a d<^y'i plusic'urs 
amides, qu’clle est de venue la maison de 
campagne du Gouverneur, et I’Eglise est 
actuellement line magnitique .salle a manger 
ct de danse, qu’on n’en trouve j)oint de 
pareille en toutes le.s Inde.s.” — JSifhnhry 
Vogetge, «a. 12. 

[Air. Douglas (Boviba^ and W. ImHa, 
ii. 7, note) writes : “ High up and out- 
side the dining-room, and whicli was 
the chapel when Barel belonged to 
the ^Tesuits, is a plaque on which is 
printed : — ‘ Built by Honourable 
Hornby, 1771. 

1554. — Parell is mentioned as one of 4 
aldeas, *‘Paxell, Varella, Varoll, and Siva, 
attached to the Kathah (ChjiaJg— see CUS* 
BAH) of Maim.” — Botelho, Tomho, 157, in 
Unhsidios, 

c. 1750-60. — “A place called Parell, 
where the Governor has a very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally a 


* No doubt, however, foreign coins were used 
to make up sums, and reduce the bulk of small 

change. 


Romish chapel belonging to the Jesuits, 
but confiscated about the year 1719, for 
some foul practices against the English in- 
terest.” — Urose, i. 46 ; [1st ed. 1757, p. 72]. 

PARIAH, PARRIAR, &c., s. 

a. The name of a low east/e of 
Hindus in Southern India,, constitut- 
ing one of the most numerous castes, if 
not the most numerous, in the Tamil 
country. Tlie word in its j>resent 
sha])e means jwopcrly b‘i drummer.' 
Tamil jjaiai is the large drum, 1>eaten 
at certain festivals, and the hereditary 
heaters of it are calh‘d (sing. 

(pi.) paTanjar. [l)i‘. Op]»ei 
(}>nV/. Inhabitants^ 32 SiUj.) that the 
word is a form of Pahanya, ‘a 
mountaineer’ is not ynobahle.] In 
the city of Aladras this caste forms 
one fifth of tlie whole population, and 
from it come (unfortunately) most of 
the domestic.s in Eui‘ 0 ]>ean service in 
that ])art of India. As with other 
castes low in east(*-rank they are filso 
low in habits, fnMpu'ntly eating (arrion 
and other <)bje(“tionahle Ibod, and ad- 
dicted to drink. From their ctuning 
into c(»iitact witli and umler observa- 
tion of Euro]>eans, more liabitually 
than any similar easte, the name 
Pariah has come to he regai-ded^as 
a])])licable to tin* wdiole body of nie 
lowest castes, or ev(*n to denote out- 
castes or ])e(>]>le without any ca.st.e. 
But this is liavdly a correct use. 
There are several castes in the Tamil 
connlry considered to lx* lower than 
the Pariahs, ej/. tlie eastt* of .shoe- 
makers, and the l()W(*st caste of washer- 
men. And tln‘ Parinh deals otit the 
sfime dis]>araging treatment to these 
tliat he himself riveives from higher 
castes. Th(^ Bariabs “constitute a 
■well-defined, distinct,, ancient caste, 
whicli has bsuhdi visions ’ of its own, 
its owui peculiar usages, its ow'n tradi- 
tions, and its own jealousy of the 
encroachments of the castes which 
are above it and below it. They 
con.stitute, j)erhaps, the most numerous 
caste in tlie Tamil country. In the 
city of Madras they number 21 per 
cent, of the Hindu people.” — Bp, Cald- 
well, u. i,, p. 545. Sir Walter Elliot, 
however, in the paper referred to 
further on includes under the term 
Paraiya all the servile class not recog- 
nised by Hindus of caste as belonging 
to their community. 

A very interesting, though not con^ 
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elusive, discussion of the ethnological 
position of-this class will he found in 
lip. CaldWVs DrjobMian Gramnmr (pp. 
540-554). That scholar’s deduction is, 
on the wliole, that they are ])rohal)1y 
Dravidians, hut he sUtes, and recog- 
nises force in, arguments for helieving 
that they may have descended from a 
race older in the country tlmn the 
proper Dravidian, and I’cduced to 
slavery hy the first Dravidians. This 
last is the view of Sir Walter Phliot, 
who^adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his ])a])er on 
the CJutractaristirs of thr Populatioyi of 
South Indio. 

Thus, in the celehration of the 
Festival of the Village (loddess, ]U‘eva- 
lenl all over Southern India, and of 
which a remarkahle a('count is given 
in that ]»apei’, there occurs a sort of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are 
the otiiciati ug ]>rie^ts, and there are 
st^veral other customs which are most 
easily intelligible on the su])]>osition 
that die Pai'iahs are the representa- 
tives of the earliest iidiahitaiits and 
original mar^ters of the soil. In a 
recent coninmnication from this vener- 
ahh‘ man he writes: ‘My brother 
((^)1. Elliot, (\1’.) found tluun at 
Jjjhiijmr, to be an ini])orbint and re- 
S])ectable class tif cultivators. The 
J’ariahshave a sacer<lotal order amongst 
tliemselves.’ [The \iew taken in the 
ModnfH (gl(}Xi<. IS tliat. ‘'they are dis- 
tinetly DraMdian without fusion, as 
the Hindui/ed castes are Dravidian 
with fusion.”] 

The mistaken use of parm/i, as 
synonymous with ont-ca.ste, has >>]>refid 
in English ])ar!aTice over all India. 
Tims the lamented l^rof. Hlochmann, 
in liis Schotd Gmjraphjj of India : 
“Outwists are called pariahs.” The 
name first hecame generally known in 
Europe through Sonnerats Trarels 

* Sir W. Elliot refers to tlu* A^ol<a iiisonptlon 
<Edict II.) as bcarint; Palana or I'nraya, named 
with Chotla (orC’hola), Kmla, &c., asn country f)r 
people “ in the very centre of the l>ravidian pronp 
... a reading which, if it holds good, supi)lie.s a 
aatisfactory explanation of the origin of the Faria 
name and nation "(in J, Kfhnol. Soc. N.S., I860, 
j). 103). But apiiarently tlie reading has^not held 
good, for M, Benart imls the name Pamlya (see 
Ivd. Ant. ix. 287). fMr. V. A. Smith wrip's: “The 
Girnar text is very defective in tliis important 
passage, Avliich is not In tlve'^)hauli pi\t; that 
text gives only 11 out of the 14 edicts. The 
mpital of the Pdmliynn Kingdom was Madura. 
The history of tlie kingdom is vei*y imi>erfectly 
known. For a discussion of it see Setoell, Lists 
«/ AntiquUics, Madras, vol. ii. Of course it has 
nothing to do with Parias."] 


(pub. in 1782, and soon after trans- 
lated into English). In this work the 
Parias figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both Fmiice and 
England, to the a})])earance in the 
Ahbe lhiyn|il’s famous Hist. Philoso- 
phique des Etithlisseinenis dans Its Indes, 
formeilv read very widely in both 
countries, and yet more perhaps to its 
use in Bernard! n de St. Pierre’s pre- 
]K)steroiis though once popular tale, 
La Chaumiere Indiennt, wlienc-e too the 
misjdaced halo of sentiment which 
reached its acme in the drama of 
Oasimir Delavigne, and which still 
in some degree adheres to the name. 

It should he added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly : “The word 
Paria is unknown” (in our sense?) “to 
all natives, unless as learned from us.” 

b. S(?i^ PARIAH-DOG. 

l.'ild. — “ There is .another low sort of 
(Toutiles, who live in desert places, called 
Pareas. 'J'hese likewise have no dealing.s 
with anybody, ami arc reckoned worse than 
the devil, and avoided by everybody ; a 
man becomes contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is excommunicated. . . . Thov 
live on the inunie [in a hip, i.e. yams), which 
are like the root of inrat or hat ate found in 
the West Indies, and on other roots and 
wild fruits.” -Larhm\ \\i Eamasto, i. f. 310. 
The word in the S}>anish version transl. by 
Lord Stanley of .\lderley is Pareni, in the 
I’ortngueso of the Lisbon Academy, Parcens. 
So we arc not ijuite sure that Pareas is the 
prox>er reading, though this is probable. 

10*26. — . . The Pareas are of worse 
cstecTric.’’ — ( ir. Methold, in) Purcluis, PlU 
gmnaye, 553 . 

,, “. . . the worst whereof are the 

abhorred Piriawes . . . they are in publike 
dustice the hateful executioners, and are 
the basest, most .stinking, ill-fa vct'cd people 
that 1 have see^ie.” — Ibid. 998-9. 

](548. — “. . . the servants of the factory 
even will not touch it (beef) when they put 
it on the t{^blc, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaes (they are the most con- 
temned of all, so that if another ^ontoo « 
touches them, ho is coniiielled to bo dipt 
in the water) who eat it freely .” — Van de 
Broex'hf, 82. 

1672. — “The Parreas are the basest and 
vilest race (accustomed to remove dung and 
all iincle«anness, and to eat mice^ and rats), 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
X>eoi>le .” — Jialdaeus (Clerm'. ed.), 410. 

1711.—“ The Company allow two or three 
Peons to attend the Gate, and a PsxreftT 
Follow to keep all clean.” — Loclytr, 20. 

„ “And there ... is such a resort 
of basket-makers, Scavei^ers, people that 
look after the buffaloes, and other ParxiaX8> 
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to drink Toddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madras have not half the noise in them.*’ 
— WHeeler, ii. 126. 

1716. — “A Young lad of the I^eft-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the Eight-Hand Caste (big witli child), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.” — 
Ibid. 230. 

1717. -“. . . Barrier, o'r a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
thills, which others deem unclean.” — 
Phillips, Account, &c., 127. 

1726. — “As for the separate generations 
and sorts of people who embrace this reli- 
gion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 5 in number, riz. : 

a. The Brainins. 

p. The Settreas. 

7 . The Weynyas or A'cynsyas. 

h. The Siidras. 

€. The Perrias, whom the Higli -Dutch 
and Danes call Bairiarfl.” — Valentijn, (7<o- 
rom. 73. 

|tl745. — ^“Les Farreas . . . sont regardus 
comme gens de la plus vile condition, exclus 
de tous les honneurs et prerogatives. Jus- 
quos-1^ qu’on ne s^auroit les souffrir, ni 
dans les Pagodes des (lentils, ni dans les 
Eglises des Jesuites.” — Aorbert, i. 71. 

1750. — “ K, Es ist der Mist von einer Kuh, 
denselbon nehmen die Parreyer-Weiher, ! 
machen riinde Kuchen daraus, iind wenn j 
sie in der Sonne genug gotrockon sind, so j 
verkauffen sio dieselbigen (see OOPLAH). i 
Pr. 0 Wunder ! Ist das das Feuerwerk, das ! 
ihr hier halt ? ” — Madras, &c., Halle, p. 14. 

1770. — “ The fate of those unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Parias, i.s the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little change in the ideas of the people.”— 
Jtaynal, Hist, &c., see od. 1783, i. 63. 

,, “The idol is placed in the centre 
of the building, so that the Parias who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates .” — Muffual (tr. 

1777), i. p. 57. f 

1780. — “ If you should ask a common 
cooly, or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, ‘the same as master, pariar-aw^.’” 
— Mute's Aarratire, 28-9. 

1787. — “. . . I cannot persuade myself 
that it is judicious to admit Parias into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. 

. . .” — Col, Futlar(on*8 View of English 
Interests in India, 222. 

1791.— “De masalchi y courut pour allumer 
un flambeau ; mais il revient un peu 
aprhs, pria d’^leine, criant: ‘ N'apprtwhez 

r d’ici; il y a un Paria!* AussitOt 
troupe effray^ cria: *Un Pariat Un 
Paxia! Le docteur, croyant que c’^tait 
quelque animal fdroce, mit la main sur ses 
]^toIetB. ‘Qu'est ce que qu’un Paria?* 
demanda-t-il k son porte-flambeau.”— j^. de 
St, Pierre, La ChaumUre Indienne, 48. 


1800.— “The Parriar, and pther impure 
tribes, comprising what are called the 
Punehum Bundum, would be beaten, were 
they to attempt joining in a Procession of 
any of the gods of the Brahmins, or entering 
any of their temples.” — Buchanan* s Myiore, 
i. 20. 

c. 1805-6. — “ The Dubashes, then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of cast 
and abeplute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries <)f 
their language to a Pariar Frengi. This 
reproach of Pariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when we might with a great filrility 
have assumed the respecbiblo chanicter of 
Chatriya.*' — Letter of Leyden, in Morton's 
Me^notr, ed. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809. — “ Another great obstacle to the 
reception of Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Parias in our 
Churches. . . .” — Ld. Valenlia, i. 246, 

1821.— 

“ J1 est sur cc rivage uric race flfitrie, 

Une race etrang^jre au soin de sa i>atrie. 

Sans abri ])rotecteur, sans temple hos- 
pit/ilier, 

Abominable, impic, horrible au peuple 
entior. 

Les Parias : lo jour a regret les t^cUire, 

La terre sur sou sein les porte avec cuUu’O. 

Eh bien ! mais je fr^mis ; tu vas me fiiir 
peut-t^tre ; 

Jc suis un Paria. ...” 

Cashnir Helarigne, Le Paria, 
Acte 1. Sc. 1. 

1843. — “The Christian Pariah, vhom 
both sects curse, Does all the good he 
can and loves his brother.”— 1/fe 
of !)lvkens, ii. 31 . 

1873. — “The Tamilas hire a Pariya {i,e. 
drummer) tu perform the decapitation at 
their Badra Kali sacrifices.” — Kittd, in Ltd, 
Ant. ii. 170 . 

1878. — “L’hypoth^se la plus vraisem- 
blable, en tout cas la plus heureuse, est celle 
qui sui)p(>se que le nom propro et special do 
eette race of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] ^tait lo mot ‘ paria ’ ; ce mot dont 
I'orthographe correcte est pareiya. derive 
do iHirei, ‘bruit, tambour,* et h, tr^s bien, 
pu avoir le sens de ‘parlour, dou^ do la 
parole ’ ”(^) — Ilocelaeque et Vuison, Etudes (le 
Lrngulstif/ue, &c., Paris, 67. 

1872.- ^ 

“ B’ifiiie, ordained from first to last, 

In body and in soul 
For one life-long debauch, 

The Pariah of the north, 

The European nautek.** 

Browning, Fifine ai the Fair. 

Very good rhyme, but no reason. Be©- 
under NAUTCHl 

The word seems also to have been adopted 
in Java, e.g. : 

1860,—“ We Europeans . . . often . . . 
stand far behind compared' with the poor 
pariahs.’*— ATua; Mavelaar, ch. vii. 
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PAEIAH-AERACK, s. In the 

17tli and 18th centuries tliis was a 
name commonly given to the poison- 
ous native s]nrit commonly sold to 
European soldiers and sailors. [See 

FOOL’S BACK.] 

1671-72. — “The unwholesome liquor called 

Farrier-arrack. . . W. Langhome, 

in WhmleTy iii. 422. 

1711. — “The Tobacco, Beetle, and Pariar 
Arack, on which s\ich ^reat profit arises, 
are all expended by the Inhabitants.” — 
Lochftr^ 13. 

1754. — “I should be very pclad to hnvc 
your order to bring the ship up to Calcutta 
. . , as . , . the people cannot here have 
the op]iorlunity of intoxicating and killing 
themselves with Pariar Arrack.” — In 
Long^ 51. 

PARIAH-DOG, s. The comnuni 
ownerless yellow dog, that iV(‘i|uents 
all inhabited places in the East, is 
universally so called hy Europeans, 
no doubt from being a hiw-lu-ed casle- 
lessaninial ; often elliptically ‘pariah’ 
only. 

1789. . . A 'Jipecios of the coiiitnon 

cur, called a pariar-dog.”— xVc/r. 
p. 36. 

1810. — “ The nuisance may bo kept 
circling for days, until forcil)ly removerl, (U* 
imtil tho pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
the carcase to the shore.”-’- Wif/imusttu, W 
M, ii. 261. 

1824. — “The other beggar was a Pariah 
dog, ^^ho sneaked down in much bodily 
fear to our bivouac.” — Jit'ht'r, ed. 1841, i. 79. 

1875.-““ Le Musulman (jiii \a prior 'i la 
mosqii^u, inaiidit les parias hounis.”— 7iV<‘. 
des J/o/nits, Aj>nl, .5.39. 

[1883. — “Paraya Dogs are ftmndin every 
street.”— r, T. Hotr, Man. of Tanjoir Jh'sL 
104.] 

PARIAH- KITE, s. The commonest 
Indian bite, Mi has Govindit, l^ybes, 
notable for its great numbers, and its 
ftujiudence. “They are excessively 
bold and fearb‘ss, often snatching 
mOTvSels off a dish en route from 
kitchen to hall, and oven, according 
to AdanivS, .seizing a fragment from 
a man’s very mouth” (/grrfo??). Com- 
|)are (|Uotation under BBAHMINT 
KITE. 

[1880, — “1 had often supiiosod that the 
scavenger or Pariah Kites (Milcus gorindii\ 
which though generally to he seen about tho 
ten^, are not common in the jungles, must 
fou^ tho camp for long distances, and to- 
day I had evidence that such was the case, 
• . JuTiglt L'ifii 655.] 


PARSEE, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Persian stock, 
who left their native country, and, 
retaining their Zoroastrian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Maliommedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Pdm, 
which Arabic intluences have in more 
modern times converted into Farm. 
The P(3rtiiguese have used both Parseo 
and Persi'o. From the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Persm; from the former doubtless we 
got Pitr.'icc. It is a curious example 
of the way in which different acci- 
dental mouldings of the same word 
come to denote entirely different ideas, 
that Persian, in this form, in Western 
India, means a Zoroastrian fire- 
worshipper, whilst, Pathi (see PAN- 
THAY), a Burmese corruption of the 
same word, in Burma means a 
Mahonimedan. 

c. 1.328. — “There be also other pagan- 
folk in this India who worship fire ; they 
bury not their dead, neither do they burn 
them, but cast them into tho midst of a 
certain roofless tow’er, and there exp>se 
them totfilly nucovered to tho fowls of 
heaven. These believe in two First Prin- 
ciple.s, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark- 
ness and of Light .” — Friar Jordannsy 21. 

15.52. — “In any cawso he dismissed them 
with favour and hos])itality, .showing him- 
."clf glad of tho coming of such personages, 
am I granting them protection for their ships 
I as being (Parseos) Persians of the Kingdom 
of Ormuz.” — Bifrro.% J. viii. 9. 

,, “. . . especially after these were 

indu(‘ed by tho Persian and Gnzerati Moors 
{Jlouros<^ Parseos f (H nzarates) to bo con- 
verted from heathen {Gt'niius) to the sect 
of Mahamed.” — Ibid. II. vi. i. 

(1563. — “There are other flerb-sellers 
[utrrradorrs d*' l^otirnfi) called Ooari.s, and in 
the Kingdom of Cambay they call them 
Esparcis, and we IVrtugueso call them 
,few.s, but they are not, only Hindus who 
oamefrom Persia and have their own writ- 
ing.” — (tarda, p. 213.] * 

PJIO. __ “There is one .sect among tho 
Gentiles, which neither burne nor intorro 
their dead (they are called Parcees) who 
incirclc pieces of ground with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Road-wayea, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
Sheetes, thus having no other Toipbes but 
tho gorges of rauenoua Fowles.” — Terry f in 
Purckm^ ii. 1479. 

1630.— “Whilst my observation was be- 
stowed on .such inquiry, I observed in tho 
town of Surrat, the place where I resided, 
another Sect called the Persees. . . — 

Loid^ Tro Forraigne Sects. 
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1638. — ** Outre los Benjans il y a encore 
vne autre sort© do Payens dans le royaumo 
de Giisuratte^ qu’ils appellont Parsis. Oo 
fiont des Perses de Pars, et de Chorasan.” — 
Mandehlo (IWis, 1659), 213. 

1648. — “They (the Persians of India, i.e. 
Parsees) are in general a fast -gripping and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the BcnyuiiwS 
and the Chinese), and very fraudulent in 
buying and selling.” — VaftfTu'ist, 48. 

1653. — “LovS Ottomans iiiipeWeni tjunt it re 
vne secte de Payens, <]ue nous connaissons 
sous le nom d’adorateurs du feu, Ics Fersans 
sous coluy d'Atechjjerhf et les Indous sous 
oeliiy do Paxsi. terrne dont iN sc nomment 
eux-mesmes.” — De la JioitUuyede-Uouz, ed. 
1657, p. 200. 

1672. — “Non tutti ancora de’ Oentili sono 

d' vna rnedesiraa fede. Aleuni descendono 
dalli Persian!, li quali si cemosoono dal 
oolore, ed adorano il fuoco. ... In Suratto 
ne trouai molti. . . F. Vnunco 

Maria, Viaggio, 234. 

1673. — “On this side of tlie Water are 
people of another Offspring than those we 
have yet mentioned, the.>e be called Parseys 
. . . these are somewhat white, and I think 
nastier than the Gentues. . . — Fryer, 117. 

,, “The Parsies, as they are called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements : are 
known only about Surat.” - -Dud. j). 197. 

1689. — “. , . the Persies are a Sect very 
considerable in India. . . .” — Orington, 370. 

1726. — . . to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen who have sjiread m 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain theniHclves in 
Agra, and in various places of Persia, csj>e- 
cially in the Province of Kerman, at Ye/.d, 
and in I.spahan. They are commonly called 
by the Indiams Persees or Parsis, but by 
the Persians Ganr.'i or <Df tiers, and also 
Atedi Peres or adorers of Fire.” — Valentijn, 
iv. {Suratte) 153. 

1727. — “The Parsees are numerous aliout 
Surat and the adjacent Countric.s. ’^Phey 
are a remnant of the ancient Persi.an.s.” — 
A. Hamilum, ch. xiv ; [cd. 1744, i. 159]. 

1877. — “ . . . en se levant,* le Parsi, aprhs 
s’^tre lav^ les mains et la figure avec riirinc 
du taureau, met sa ceinture en disant : Sou- 
Verain 5»oit Ormuisd, abattu soit Ahriman.” — 
Jhirme^ier, Ormxtzd et Ahrinum, p. 2. 

PABVOE, PUEVO, s. The popular 
name of the writer -caste in Western 
India, Prahhu or Parhhu, ‘lord or chief’ 
(Skt. prabku)^ being an honorific title 
assumed by the caste of Kdyath or 
Kdyastha^ one of the mixt castes which 
aunmonly furnished writers. A Bom- 
bay term only. 

1548.—“ And to the Parvu of the Tenadar 
Mor 1800 reis a year, heiAg 3 pardaos a 
month. . . Botelho, Tombo, 211. * 

[1567.— See Paihus under OASIS. 


[1676-7. — “ the sam^ guards the 
PurvoB y^ look after y*^ Customos for the 
same charge can receive y® passage boats 
rent. . . .” — Forrest, Bombay Letters, Home 
Series, i. 125. 

[1773.—“ Comteopoh (see CONICaPOLY). 
... At Ikimbay ho is stiled Purvo, and is 
of the Gentoo religion.” — lees, 49 seq,^ 

1809. — “The Bramins of this village 
speak and wndte English ; the youilg men 
are mostl)” parvoes, t)r writers.” — Marui 
(irahavi, 11. 

1813. — “Those writt'rs .at Bombay are 
generally called Purvoes ; a faithful diligent 
class.”— Fo/te, Or. Mem. i. 1.56-1.57 ; [2nd 
e<i. i. lOOj. 

1833. — “Every native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
whether he be a Ihuhman, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled a Purvoe, from sever.il persons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Prubhuf having 
been among the first cmploye<l as English 
writers at l>oinba\.”-- Maclnitosh on the 
Tribe of Jilt moos its, j>. 77. 

PASADOE, s. A marlin - s]>ike. 
Sea- Hind., from Port. p<tssi(dor . — 
Roehttek. 
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of a Malay State near the K.E. point 
of Sumatra, at one time })redominaiit 
ill tho.se regions, and nnkoned, with 
Malacca and Majapaliit (the cajiital of 
the Phn])ire of .lava), the three groat, e.st 
cities of llie Archi])elag<). It is a])- 
j)arently tlie Httania of Marco l^do, 
who visit<*d tlie coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

c. 1292.--“ When \ou «|uit the kingdom 
of Kerlcc you enter uiK)n that of Basxna. 
This also is an independent kingdom, and 
the i)eoplc have a language of their owm ; 
but they are just like i>casts, without laws 
or religion. ”—J/(oro Dido, Bk. iii. ch. 9. 

1511. — “Next day w^o departed wdth the 
plunder of the captured ves.sel, which also 
wo had with us ; wo took our c<air.so forward 
until wc reached another port in the same 
island Trajjobana (Sumatra), wdiich was 
called Pazze ; and anchoring in the said 
port we found at anchor there several 
junks and shii)S from divers parts.” — Em- 
poll, p, 53. 

15.53. — “ In the same manner he (Jliogo 
Ijopea) was received in the kingdom of 
Pacem . . . and os the King of Pedir 
had given him a cargo of pepper ... ho 
did not think well to go further , 4* . in 
case . . . they should give new.s of his 
coming at Malaca, thijse two ports of Pedir 
and Pacem being ranch frequented by a 
multitude of ships that go .there for car- 
goes.” — Barros, u, iv. 31. 
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1726. — “J^oxt to this and close to the 
East-point of Sumatra is the once especially 
famous city Pasi (or Pacem), which in old 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, 
was one of the three greatest cities of the 
East . . . but now is only a poor open 
village with not more than 4 or 500 families, 

/I welling in poor bamboo cottages.” — Vu- 
lentijn, (v.) Sumatra j 10. 

1727. — “And at Pissang, about 10 Ijcagnes 
to the Westward of Diamond Point, there 
is a fine deep River, but mjt fre«juented, 
because of the treachery and bloody dispo- 
sition of the Natives.”— yl. Uaunitou, ii. ]2r> ; 
(ed. 1744]. 

PAT,s. A can or ]>(d. Sca-llind. 
f r< >m Engl isl \.~lloeh u rl\ 

PATACA, PATACOON, >. Ital. 

2 ^nfficco : Proveno. Port, pataca 

jtatarao ; also UM'd in Malayalani. 

A term, formerly mudi flilfn.M‘<l, for a 
xlollar or piece of eight. Lit tie con- 
nects it with an old French word 
2 )atardy a kind of coin, “<lu reste, 
origiiie inconn uo.” Put he apjiears to 
have overlooked the e\]>lanation indi- 
4'ated hy Volney {Vitpanc cn K{f\fptt\ 
<'s:c., ch. ix. note) that tbe name 
atfiitdka (or corruptly hdiala^ see also 
JhiTiy ih Eii(f. s.v.) >Nas given hv the 
Ai-ahs to certain <*oinsof this kind with 
:i scutcheon on (he reverse, the term 
meaning ‘father of the window, or 
niche’ ; tlie scutcheon being taken for 
4such an object,. Similarly, the ]iillar- 
<lollar.s are called in modmn Egyjd 
/flat medfa\ ‘father of a cannon’; and 
the Maria Theresa dollar ahil (er<(^ 
‘father of the bird.’ Put on the Red | 
Sea, where only the coinage of one I 
particular year (or the modern imita- { 
tioii thereof, still struck at Trieste \ 
from the old die), is aceejded, it is 
idal uakdf, ‘father of dots,’ from certain 
little ])oints which mark the right issue. 

11528. — “Each of the men engaged in the 
attack on i’lirakkat received no less than 
^<00 gold PattakB (ducats) as his share.”— 
Logan ^ Afafahar^ i. 329. 

(1550. — “And afterwards while Viceroy 
Dom Affonso Noronha onlcrcd silver coins to 
he made, which were patecoons (patecoes).” 
— Arch, Port. Orient,^ Ease. ii. No. 5t of 
1569.] 

PATCH,. s. “Thin piece.s of cloth 
.at Madra.9” (Indian Vocahularis 1788). 
Wilson, gives patch as a vulgar ah- 
hreviatioii for Telng. pacFchad^inm, 
particular kind of cotton cloth, 
f^enerally fi4 ciibite long and 2 broad ; 
iwo cloths joined together.’ 


[1667. — “ Pray if can procner a good 
Pallenkeen bamho and 2 patch of ye finest 
with what colours you thinke hansome for 
my own wear, chockoloes and susaes*(®®® 
SOOSIE).'’ — In Yule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. cclxii,] 

PATCHAREE, PATCHERRY, 
PARCHERRY, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency, before the general con-, 
struction of ‘married cpiarters’ hy 
(loveriiment, p<itcharee was the name 
applied in Euro]>eaii corps to the 
I'ottages which used to form the 
(piarters of married soldiers. The 
origin of the word is ohsicure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor- 
ruption of Pliiid. pichchluirl, ‘the rear,’ 
because these cottages were in rear of 
th(‘, barracks. But we think it most 
likely that the word was brought, 
with many other terms jieculiar to 
the British soldier in India, from 
Madras, and is identical with a term 
jin use there, par cherry or putcherry, 

' which rcjireseiits the Tam. 2 ^(t^T(i 8 ldsher% 

I ju(rai<^^eri, ‘a Pariah village,’ or rather 
I the (juarler oi* outskirts of a town 
I »»!• village NN'here the Pariahs reside. 

I ^[r. Whitworth (s.v. Patrkernf) says 
I that “in some nativt‘, regiments tlie term 
j <len()t(*s the married sepoys’ quarters, 

I ]H)ssihly because Pariah sepoys had their 
families with them, while the higher 
castes left them at home.” He does 
not SHN whtdher Bombay or Madras 
sepoys an* in (piestion. But in any 
case wliat he states confirms tlie origin 
ascribed to the Bengal Presidency term 
Vafcharcc. 

1747.— “Patcheree Point, mending Plat- 
forms and Cilun})orts . . . (Pgs.) 4 : 21 : 48.” 

xiccounts from Ft. St. Ihrid, under Feb. 
21. MS. Itoeords, in India Uillte. 

1781 . — 'T« 3 urs rnaisons (c.-c\.-d. des Farms) 
soiit des cabutes ou uii horn me pent h peine 
entrer, et dies forment do petits villages 
<lu’on ai)i)ello Paretcheris.” — 
ed. 1782, i. 98. 

1878.—“ During the greater portion of 
the year extra working gangs of scavengers 
were kept f<^r the sole purpose of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherry and cleaning them.” 
— Report of Madras Municipality, p. 24. 

c. 1880. — “Experience obtained in 
Madras some years ago with reconstructed 
paxcherries, and their effect on health, 
might bo imitated possibly with advantage 
in Calcutta.” — Report hy Army Sanitary 
Commiss'ion. 

. PATCHOULI, PATCH - LEAP, 
also PUTOH and PUTCHA-LEAF, a. 

In Beng. paehapaty Deccani Hind. 
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pacholf. The latter are trade names 
of the dried leaves of a labiate plant 
allied to mint (Pogostemon patchouly^ 
Pelletier). It is supposed to be a culti- 
vated variety of Pogostemon Heyneaniis^ 
Bentham, a native of the Deccan. It 
is grown in native gardens throughout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
sold in every bazar in llindiistiin. The 
pacha-pat is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, as hair-scent by 
women, and especially for stufting mat- 
tresses and laying among clothes as we 
use lavender. In a fluid form pifchouli 
was introduced into England in 1844, 
and soon became very fasbii^nable as a 
perfume. 

The origin of the word is a ditflculty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes AVatson’s Nomenclature to he 
Bengali. Littre says the word mtchouli 
is patchey-elley, ‘f'euille de patchey^ ; in 
what language we know not ; perhaps 
it is from Tamil pachcha^ ‘ green,’ and 
Slavic an aromatic j>erfume for the 
hair. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tamil 
2 mggila{^ 2 Xigcaiy ‘ green,’ ilai, ‘ leaf.’] 

1673. — “ that if the following GcM)d.s 

from A chefn hold out the following Hnte.% the 
Factor employed is no further responsible. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar Maunds 7 20 sear ." — 
Fryer^ 209. 

PATEOA, s. This word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a tvater- 
melon (Citrullus vulgaris, Schrader ; 
Oucurbita Citrullus, L.). It is from the 
Ar. al-hattikh or al-hittlkh. F. Johnson 
gives this ‘a melon, musk-melon. A 
pumpkin ;* a cucurbitaceous plant.’ 
We presume that this is ^lot mer(dy 
the too common dictioixary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen- 
clature, both vulgar and scientific, is 
universal (see A. De Candolle, Origine 
des Plantes cultivdes). In Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) 
the word outteekh is rendered ex- 
plicitly ‘water-melon.’ We have also 
in Spanish alhadeca, which is given 
by Dozy and Eng. as ‘ espfece de 
melon ’ ; and we have French pasthiue, 
which we believe always means a 
water-melon. De Candolle seems to 
have no doubt that the water-melon 
was cultivated in ancient 'Egypt, and 
believes it to have been introduced 
into the Graeco-Roman world about 


the beginning of our era ; whilst 
Helm carries it to Persia from Iudia> 
‘whether at the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol domination, (and 
then) to Greece, through the medium 
of the Turks, and to Russia, through 
that of the Tartar States of Astrakaii 
and Kazan.’ 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanish, 
we should have supposed to have been 
Portuguese long before the Portuguese 
establishment in India ; yet the wluJo 
of what is said by Garcia de Orta is- 
inconsistent with this. In his CoU 
log u to A"A'-YF7. the gi.st of the dialogue 
is that his visitor from Europe, Ruano, 
tells how he had seen what seemed a 
most beautiful melon, and how Garcias 
housekeeper recommended it, but on 
trying it, it bisted only of mud in- 
stead of melon ! Garcia then tells him 
that at Dill, and in the Balaghfit, &c., 
he would find excellent melons with 
the flavour of the melons of Portugal 
but “those others which the Portu- 
guese here in India call patecas an^ 
(piite another thing — huge round or 
oval fruits, with black seeds — tiot 
sweet (doer) like the Portugal melons, 
but bland (^iiave), most juicy and cool- 
ing, excellent, in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
&c.” Both name and tiling are repre- 
sented as novelties to Ruano. Garcia 
tells him alsf> that the Arabs and 
Persians call it hatiec indi, i.e. melon 
of India (F. Jolinson gives '’bittlkh-i- 
hind}, the citrul’; whilst in Persian 
hinduwana is also a word for water- 
melon) but that the real Indian 
country name was (cakmgari Main*. 
kali agar, [jierhaps that known in the 
N.AV.P. as kaliadd, ‘a water-melon’]). 
Ruano then refers to the hudiecas of 
Castille of which he had heard, and 
(jueries if these were not the same as^ 
these Indian patecaai but Garcia sfiya 
they are (juite diflerent. AH this is 
curious as implying thaf the water- 
melon was strange to the Portuguese 
at that time (1563 ; see Golloquios, f. 
141 v. seqq.). ♦ 

[A friend who has Burnell’s copy of 
Garcia De Orte tells me that he finds^ 
a note in the writing of the former oii 
bateca: the Arabic term. As- 

this is used all over India, water- 
melons must have been imported by 
the Mahoinmedans.’* I believe it to 
be a mistake that the word is in xm 
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all over India. I do not think the 
word is ever used in Unper India, nor 
is it (in that sense) in eitlior Shakespear 
or Fallon. [Platts gives; A. hittlkh, 
s.in. The melon (hharbum ) ; the water- 
melon, Cncurhita citrullaa.] The most 
common word in the N.W.P. for a 
water-melon is Pers. t(trhnz, whilst the 
musk-melon is Pers. kliarhrmt. And 
these words are so rendered from the 
Ain respectively hy Blochmann (see 
his E.T. i. 66, “melons. . . water- 
melons,” and the original i. 67, “Mtir- 
Inmi. . . tarhnz^'). But with the usual 
chaos already alluded to, we lind hoth 
these words interpreted in F. Johnson 
as “water-melon.” And according to 
Hehn the latter is called in the Slav 
tongues arhn:: and in Mod. Greek 
Kapiro6<Tia, the iirst as well as the last 
j>i'ol)ahly from the Tuikish 
vhich has the same meaning, for this 
hard is constantly dro])t in modern 
])ronunciation. — ll. Y.] 

We ap]>end a valuahle note on this 
from Prof. Hohertson-Smith : 

“(1) The classical form of the Ar. 
word is hitflkh. IJafflkh is a widely- 
s]>read vvdgarisin, indeed now, 1 fancy, 
universal, for I don’t think I ever 
heard the tirst .sylla)>le i)roiK»uneed 
with an i. 

“(2) The term, according to the 
law-hooks, includes all kinds of melons 
{/aok); hut ]>ractically it is ap])lied 
(certainly at, least in Syria and Kgyi>t) 
almost exclusively to the water-melon, 
unless it has a limiting adjective. 
Thus “the wild hitflkh” is the colo- 
<'ynth, and with other adjectives it 
may he used of very various .cucur- 
hitaceous fruits (see examples in Dozy’s 
Snppt.) 

“(6) The biblical form is ahatflJch 
{e.g. Numbers xi, 5, where the fi.Y. 
lias ‘melons’). But this is only the 
‘water-melon’; for in the Mishna it 
is distinguished<|roni the sweet melon, 
the hitler being named by a mere 
transcription in Hebrew letters of the 
Greek fx-riXoiriirtijp, Low justly con- 
cludes that the Palestinians (and Die 
Syrians, for their name only diflers 
slightly) got the sweet melon from the 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 
they have an old and probably true 
Semitic word. For hnttlkh Bjnac has 
pamkh, indicating that in literary 
Arabic the a has been changed to ?, 
only to agree with rules of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation seems 


always to have kept the old form, 
as popular usage seems always to have 
used the word mainly in its old 
specific meaning. The Bible and the 
Mishna suffice to refute Hehn’s view 
(of the introduction of the Avater-melon 
from India). Old Kimbi, in his Miklol, 
illustrates the IIel)rew word by the 
Spanish hudiems.” 

1598. — “. . . ther is an other sort like 
Melons, called Patecas or Angurtas, or 
Melons of liiduf, which are outwardlie of a 
darko greenc colour ; inward lie white with 
blacke kernels ; they are verie waterish and 
hard to byte, and so moyst, that as a man 
cateth them his mouth is full of water, but 
yet verie sweet and verie cold and fresh 
meat, wherefore manic of them are eaten 
after dinner to code nien.” — Linschoten, 97 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 35]. 

c. 1610.— “ Toll te la carnpagne est cou- 
verte d'arbres fniitiers . . . et d'arbre.s de 
coton, de qu.'intit^ de melons ct de pateques, 
qiii .sont especo de citrouillc.s de prodigieuse 
groBSour. . . .” — Pgrord de, Loeal, cd. 1679, 

1 . 286 ; [Hak. Soe. f. 399, and see i. 33]. 

,, A few pages later the word 
written Pasteques.— 301 ; [Hak, Soc. 
i. 417]. 

[1663. — “Pateques, or water-melon.s, are 
in great abundance nearly the whole year 
round: but tho'^e of MVA/ are soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever 
found good, it is among the wealthy people, 
who import the seed and cultivate it with 
much care and expense.” — Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 250.] 

1673.— “ From hence (Elephanta) w'e sailed 
to the Puiavhovs, a (tarden of Melons (I^- 
tacho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Rats that hinder their growtli, and so to 
Bombai m. ” — Fnjer, 7 6. 

PATEL, POTAIL, s. The head- 
man of a village, having general 
control of village affairs, and forming 
the medium of communication with 
the oflicers^of Government. In Mahr. 
pafU, Hiiid.paft^^. The most probable 
etyin. seems to be from pat, Mahr. 
‘a‘ roll or register,’ Skt.—Hiiid. 

The title is more particularly current 
in territories that are or have been 
subject to the Mahrattas, “ and appears 
t.o be an essentially Mardthi word, 
being 'Used as a respectful title in 
addressing one of that nation, or a 
Siidra in general” {Wilson). The 
office is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
is not used in the Gangetic Provinces^ 
but besides its use in Central and W, 
India it has been commonly employed 
in 8. Indiai, probably as a Hinauetani 
word, though Monigar (see MOHEOAE) 
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(Mamyakdram\ adJiikdrl (see ADIGAR), 
&c., are appropriate synonyms in Tamil 
and Malabar districts. 

[153r>, — “The Tanadars bej?an to como 
in and give in their submission, Imnging 
with them all the patels (pateis) and renters 
with their payments, which they luiid to 
the Governor, who ordered fresh records 
to be prepared.*' — Couto^ Doc. IV. Bk. ix. 
eh. ‘2 (description of the conimeiieomciit of 
Portuguese rule in Bassein). 

[1614. — “ I perceive that you arc troubled 
with a bad commodity, wherein the desert 
of Patell and the rest appcareth.” — Foatfr, 
Letters, ii. 281. ) 

1804. — “ Tlie Patel of Bcitculgaum, in 
the usual style of a Mahratta patel, keeps 
a band of plunderers for his own prolit and 
advantage. You ^\ill inform him that if he j 
docs not pay for the horses, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also.” 
— WetUngUin^ March 27. 

1809. — “ . . . Pattels, or headmen.” — 
Lord Vateiitai^ i. 415. 

1814. — “ At the settling of the j nut nut- 
they pay tjieir proiH)rtion of the 
village a^essraent to government, and then 
dispose of their grain, cotton, and fruit, 
without being accountable io the patell.” — 
Forbes, Or. Jlem. ii. 118 ; i2nd ed. ii. 44). 

1819. — “The present system of Police, as 
far as relates to the villagers may easily be 
kept up ; but 1 doubt whether it is enough 
that the village establi.Nhnient bo niam- 
tained, and the whole put under the Mam* 
lutdar. The Potail’s respectability and 
influence in the village must be kept up.” - 
Etphhistofte, in Life, ii. 81. 

1820. — “ The Patail holds his oflicc direct 
of Government, under a written obligati<jn 

which specifles his dutich, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of respect he is entitled 
to ; and his peojuisites, and the (piantity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages.” 
— T, Coats, in Tr. Bo. Lit. Soc. iii. 183. 

1828. — “The heads of the family . . . 
have purchased the oflice of Potail, or 
headinan.” — Malcolm, Central hnlla, i. 99. 

1826. — “The potail offered me a room 
in his own house, and I very thankfully 
accepted it.” — Pandvrant^ JJari, cd. 1877, 
p. 241 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 45]. ' 

1851. — “This affected humility was in 
fact one great means of effecting hi.s eleva- 
tion. When at Poohah he (Madhajee Sin- 
dea) , , . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himself to be called 

Pateil Fraser, Mil. Mem. of Hkiniicr, 

i. 33. 

1870. — “The Potail accounted for the 
revenue collections, receiving the perqui-sites 
and percentages, which were the accus- 
tomed dues of the office.” — Systenu of Ldnd 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 

PATNA, n.p. The chief city of 
Bahar ; and the representative of the 


Palihothra {Pdtalipufra) of the Greeks, 
Hind. Pattaiia^ “ the city.” [See 
<liiotation from D’Anvillo iinder 

ALLAHABAD.] 

1586. — “ From Banna, ras I went to 
Patenaw downe the riuor of Ganges. . . » 
Patenaw is a very long and a great towno. 
In times j>ast it was a kingdom, ]b^‘t n(»w 
it i.s vnder Zelabdim Echo bar, the great 
Mogor. ... In this towne there is a trado 
of cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugnr, 
which they carry from hence to Bengala 
and India, very much Gphim, and other 
commodities.”—//. Fitcb, in JJaF. ii. 388. 

1616. — Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful Province, but more [>roperly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large Provinces within it, Pnrh (see 
POORUB) and Patan, fhe one lying on 
the east, and the other on the west .ride of 
the River Ganges.” — Terry, ed. 166.5, p. 857. 

[1650.- “Patna is one of the largest 
towns in India, «»n the margin of the Ganges, 
on its western side, and it is not less than 
two ms-.s* in length.”-- Ttnernier, ed. /iall, 

i. 121 

1673.- '•'Sir II7///u7m Laugham 
Superintendent over all the Factories on the 
coast of Coromanth ! , i\.< far as the Pay of 
Bengala, and up lliiigly River . . . vi/. 
Fort St. (rcorg*, alias .Sfadn'as, l^etti yotw, 
M^rlilit patan, HnnOure, M (da jHillou , Bafa^^r,.^ 
Bengala, Uuygly, CoMle Bnziar, Pattanaw.” 
— F/ tier, 88 . 

1726. - “If \ou go higher up the Ganges 

to the X. W. you come t(» the great and 
famous trading city of Pattena. capital of 
the Kingdom of Bchar, and the residence 
the Vice-roy.”-— TuA v. 161. 

1727. — “Patana the ne,\t 8’own fVe- 
quonted by Europeans . . . for Saltpetre 
and raw Silk. It prodma's also so much 
Opium, that it serves all the (’oimtries in 
India with that coinrnodit v.”— ri . llamilton, 

ii. 21 ; [cd. 1741). 

PATOLA, s. ( lanarcse, and ^falayal. 
[mttvda, ‘a silk-clotli.’ In tin* fourtli 
tpioUitioii it is ratlier misa])])lied to tlie 
CVyloii dre.ss (sia* COMBOY). 

1516. — “ Coloured cottons and silks which 
the Indians call patola.”y//«r6e.'f(q 184, 

1522. — “ . . . Patolos of silk, which aro 
cloths made at Cam bay a that are highly 
prized at Malaca.” — Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 714. 

1545. — “ . . . homems . . . enehachado.s 
corn patolas de .seda.” — Pinto, ch. clx, 
{Cogan, p. 219). 

1552. — “They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and below it they are clothed with 
silk and cotton which they call patolas.” — 
Cmtanheda, ii. 78. 

[1605. — “ Pattala.” - ^Birdwood, Letter 
Book, 74.] , 

1614.—“. . . PatoUaa. . . iit 

Purchas, i. 530, 
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PATTAMAR, PATIMAR, &c. 

This word has two senses : 

a. A foot-runner, a courier. In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially P()rUigu(‘se. 

b. A kind of lateeii-rigged shi]>, 
with one, two, or three masts, common 
on the Avest< coast. This sense seems 
to be comparatively modern. Tn lK)th 
senses the word is j»erhaps the Kon- 
kaiii fath’iiuh^ *a courier.^ (\ P. 
Brown, however, says that luitia-inar^ 
applied to a vessel, is Malayrd. signify- 
ing “goose-wing.” Moh‘s^vorth^s Abthr. 
Did. gives both pntf'nuhi and 

mdrl for “a sort of swift-sailing vessel, 
a })att with the, etun. ‘Midings- 
bringer.” ]\ttta is ‘tidings,’ but, the 
se(;ond part of the woi d so derivc'd is 
not clear. Sir, J, M. rampbell, avIio 
IS very accurate, in the llo. (luzdtc^r 
writes of tin* vessel as though 

identifying, as we lia\e done,, l»oth 
uses with pathindr, ^courier.’ The 
Moslem, lie says, write phafrnuln 
(piasi f<tih-mih\ ‘snalo* of victory’ (0- 
[1'he Madras (ihiss. gives Mai jiafla- 
indri., Tam. 2 )dtthii<h\ from pafOr, Hind. 

* tidings’ (not in Pl.itts), natn\ Mahr. 
‘carrier,’] According to a note in 
Notes and Eixtracfs, No. 1 (Madras, 
1871), p. 27, under a Ft, St. (leo. 
(Consultation f)f duly 4, 1073, Paffa- i 
mar is therein used “for a native 
vessel on tin* (\>romandel (’oast, 
though now confine<l to the Western 
(\>ast.” We suspect a mi,sa])}»rehension. 
For in the following entry we have 
no doubt that the pa]entln*tical glo>s 
\i wrong, and that rovn'n's are meant : 

‘‘ A letter sent to the President and 
(’ouncoll lit Surratt by a Pair of Pattamars 
(native craft) express, . . — (^p.nt.So.u. 

p. 8. [On this word see further Sir II. Yule’s 
note on Luisdiutm. link. Sue. ii. IGa.l 

a. — 

15r)2. — “ . . . But Ijorcnco de Brito, seeing 
thiijgs come to such a i>ass that certain 
Captains of the King (of Caiianor) with 
troops chased him U) the ga,te«, ho wrote 
to the Viceroy of the position in which he 
was by Patainares, who are men that make 
great journeys by land ." — De Jiarros, II. i. 5. 

The word occurs repeatedly in Corrm, 
Lendas, e.g. HI. i. 108, 149, &c. 

1598.—“. . . There are others that are 
called Patamaxes,^ which seruo onlie for 
Messengers or Posts, to carie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travail© by sea.” — lAMchoten^ 
78 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 280, and see ii. 165]. 


1606. — “The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
temar told that the Governor was a friend 
fx) us only in shew, wishing the Portiigalls 
in our roome ; for w^c did no good in the 
Country, but brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy. . . ywr JIdtoes, in 
Ptirrhasy i. 60.5. 

[1616.—“ The Patamar (for so in this 
country they call poor footmen that are 
letter-hearers). . . — Foster, Letters, iv. 

227.1 

1666. — “Tranquebar, qui est eloigne do 
Saint Thonu^ de cimj journecs d’un Courier 
a i)id, qu'on upi)elle Patamar.”— V. 
275. 

1678. — “After a month’s Stay here a 
Patamar (a l^’oot Post) from Fort St. Heorge 
made ns sensible of the l)utch being gone 
from thence to (.'eylon.”— .36. 

[1684.—“ The Pattamars that went to 
Codaloor by reason of the dee])iiess of the 
Ilivers were forced to Beiurn. . . — 

Frmgle, J)ianf Ft. St. (Jto. 1st ser. iii. 133.] 

1689.— “A Pattamar, i.e, a Foot Mes- 
senger, is generally enqiloy’d to carry them 
1 (letters) to tlie remote‘^t HoumH of tlie 
Empire. liul. 

170.5. — “ Un Patemare qui est uu homme 
du Pais ; e’e^t ce (jiie nous appellons un 
cx]>res. , . 4-‘>. 

1758. — ‘'Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or express to our dew merchant from Aleppo, 
bv the way of the Desert. . . 297. 

c. 1760. — “Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a c^m^tant intercourse j>roserved, 
not only b)' sea . . . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-me‘«seugers overland.” — f/resv, i. 119. 
j 'J’his IS the Ifi'-t instance wo have met of the 
word in this sense, which is now ([uito iin- 
know’n to Englishmen. 

b.- 

1600. — “ . . . Escrovia que hum barco 
pequeno, dos que chamain patamares, so 
meteria. . . — Li'coia, Vtda do P. F. 

Xiicier, 185. 

[1822. — “About 12 o’clock on the same 
night they embarked in Pad(^mars for 
I’oehin.” - Wtdiace, Fifteen 206.] 4 

1831. — A ddkeription of the Patamars, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye’s 
paper on Indian coasting vessels, in vol. i. 
of the It. -1.?. Soc. Jonnial. 

1860.-- “ Among the vessels at anchor lie 
the (lows (see DHOW) of the Arabs, the 
petamares of Malabar, and the dhoneys 
(sec DONEY) of Coromandel.” — Teniient's 
CcgJon, ii. 103. 

PATTELLO, PATELLEE, s. A 

largo llat-bottoiiied boat on the Ganges 
Hind. pateJd. [Mr. Grierson gives 
among the Behar boats “tlie patell ov 
pataili^ also called in Saran tore?, on 
wliicli the boards forming the sides 
overlap and are not joined edge to 
edge,” with an illustration 
Peasant Life, 42 ).] 
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[1680.—“ The Patella ; the boats that 
come down from Pattana with Saltpeeter or 
other goods, built of an Exceeding Strength 
and are very flatt and burthensome.” — Yide^ 
Hedges^ Diiiry^ Hak. Soc. ii. 15.] 

1685. — “We came to a great Godotme^ 
where ... this Nabob’s Son has laid in a 
vast quantity of Salt, hero we found divers 
groat Patellos taking in their lading for 
Pattana.” — Ibid. Jan o ; [Hak. Soc. i. 175]. 

I860.— “The Putelee(or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hind os tan, is a very largo, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy -looking 
piece of rusticity 'of probably . . . about 
i35 t 9 n.s burthen ; but occasionally they may 
be met with double this size.” — Colesu'orihij 
irmnfi Rami fjjr in Bengal^ p. 6. 

PAULIST, n.p. Tlie Jesuits were 
commonly so called in India because 
their houses in that country were 
formerly always dedicated to St. Paul, 
the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this ])ractice since 
their modern re-establishment in India. 
They c still called Paolotti in Italy, 
especMBy by those who don’t like 
them. 

c. 1567. — “ , . . 0 vi sono assai Chiese dci 
padri di San Paulo i quali fanno in quoi 
luoghi gran profitto in conuortire quoi 
popoli.”— /rtft'/vV/, in Ram unity iii. 390. 

1623. — “ I then to the College of the 

Jesuit Fathers, the Caiurch of which, like 
that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at almo.<3t 
all the other cities of the Portuguese in 
India, is called San Paolo ; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the mime of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits.” — R. della 
Valley April 27 ; [iii. 135j. 

c. 1650. — “ The Jemit& at Goa arc known 
by the name of Paulists ; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. Paul. 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Corner-Caps, as 
in MuropCy but only a certain Bonnet, re- 
e<|pibling fne Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims .” — Tavernier y E.T. 7#"; [ed. Bally 
i. 197]. 

1672. —“ There was found in the fortres.s 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Ijoyola. . . — Bal- 
daensy Germ., p. 110. In another passage 
this author says they were called Paulists 
because they were first sent to India by 
Pope Paul III, But this is not the correct 
reason. 

1673. —“ St, Paul’s was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Goa, from whence they 
receive the name Paulistins.” — Fryer, 150. 

[1710. — Bee quotation under COBRA DE 
CAPELLO.] 

17180. — “ The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the appellation of 
Paulists, from their head church and con- 
vent of St, Paul’s in Ooa.” — Groee, i, 60. 


PAUNCHWAY, s. A light kind 
of boat used on the rivers of Ben^ ; 
like a large dingy (<}.v.), with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beng. 'pa'im, and pamoi. 
[Mr. Grierson (Peasant Life, 43) de- 
scribes the pansdln as a boat with a 
round bottom, but which ‘ goes in 
shallow water, and gives an illustra- 
tion.] 

[1757. — “ He w^as then beckoning to his 
servant that stood in a Ponsy above the 
(rant.” — A. Grant, Arrount of the Loss of 
Calcutta, ed. by (hi. Tnuple, p. 7.] 

c. 1760; — “ Ponsways, Giuird- boats,” — 
Gro.^e (Glossary). 

1780. — “The Paunchways «ro nearly of 
the same general construction (as budge- 
rows), with tins diflerenco, that the greatest 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower.” — JLtdgcs, 39-40. 

1790. — “ Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common paunchway, tiiid w^hen 
every hope forsook him the l>oat floate<l 
into the harbour of Masulipatam.” -Calcutta 
Monthly Ri'netr, i. 40. 

1823.—“. . . A panchway, or passage- 
boat . . . was a very characteristic and 
interesting vessel, large and broad, shaped 
like a snuiTer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and 
the midille covered with a roof of palm- 
branches. . . .” — Ileher, cd. 1844, i. 21. 

1860. — “. , . You may su]>posc that I 
eiurage neither pinnace nor bujra (sec 
BHDGEROW), but that comfort and 
economy are snfhcieiitly obbiinod by hiring 
a small bhoaliya (see BOLIAH) . . . what 
is more likely at a fine weather season like 
this, a small native punsdee, which, with a 
double set of hands, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much (piicker boat.”“-G. Grant, Rural 
Life in Bengal, 10 [with an illustration], 

PAWL, s. Hind, pal, [Skt. patala, 
‘a roof’]. A small tent with two light 
poles, and slee]) sloping sides ; no 
walls, or ridge-pole. I beliiive the 
statement ‘ no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 

: It is dillicult to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and 
e.specially of the difference between 
pawl and shooldarry. A reference 
to India failed in getting a reply.' 
The shooldarry is not essentially 
different from the pawl, but is 
trimmer, tauter, l^etter closed, and 
sometimes has two flies.^ [The names 
of tents are used in various senses in 
different parts. The Madras Oloss, 
defines a paul as a small tent with 
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ridge above carries a second roof over 
the first ; thiB makes a common shoot- 
injg tent.” Mr. G. R. Dampier writes : 
“ These terms are, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N. W.P. Sholdarl gener- 
ally means a servant’s tent, a sort of 
tente d^ahr% with very low sides : the 
aides are generally not more than a 
foot high ; there are no doors only 
flaps at one end. Pal is generally 
used to denote a sleeping tent for 
Europeans ; the roof slopes on ]>oth 
.sides from a longitudinal ridge-pole ; 
the sides are much higher than in the 
^holdari, and there is a door at. one 
end ; the fly is almost invariably 
single. The Raoti (see ROWTEE) is 
incc)rrectly used in some ]>laces to 
d(,‘n(.)te a sleeping pal ; it is, }>roperly 
sneaking, I btdieve, a larger tent, of 
tlie same kind, but with doors in the 
side, not at the end. In some jwirts 
1 have found they u.se the word pal 
as ecpii valent to sholdari and biltan 
(? hdUenty] 

1785. — “ Where is the pjreat (piantity of 
baggage belonging to you, .seeing that you 
have nothing be-sidos tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles ? ” — T/ppoo's 
Letters^ p. 49. 

1793. — “There were not, T believe, more 
than two small Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Vatn^.^'—KirkpatricL's Nepnul^ p. 118. 

[1809. — “The shops which compo.se the 
Bawirs, arc mostly formed of blankets or 
coarse cloth stretched over a bamboo, or 
some other .stick for a ridge-pole, supported 
at either end >»y a forkeci stick tixed in the 
ground. The.se habibitions are called pals.” 
— JirotKjfUov, ed. 1892, p. 20.] 

1827. — “ It would perhaps be worth while 
to record , . . the mat<?riel and personnel 
of my camp otiuipment ; an humble captain 
and single man travelling on the most 
economical principles. One double-poled 
tent, one routeo (see ROWTEE), or small 
tent, ap&l or servants’ tent, 2 elephants, 6 
camels, 4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 
servants, l>esidos mahouts, sorwAn.s or camel- 
drivers, and tent pitchers.” — Mttiidif, Journal 
-of a Tour in India, [3rd ed. p. 8]. We may 
note that this is an absurd exaggeration of 
any equipment that, even seventy -five years 
since, would have characterised the march of 
a “ humble captain travelling on oconomicaJ 
principles,” or any one under the position of 
.a highly -placed civilian. Captain Mundy 
must have been enormou.sly extravagant. 

[184^. — “ ... we breakfasted merrily 
under a paul (a tent without walls, just like 
two carmi leaning against each other).” — 
Mrs. Mauckmzk, Lift in the Mission, ii. 141.] 

PAWN, s. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind, from Skt. ‘a leaf.* 

2 X 


It is a North Indian term, and is 
generally used for the combination of 
betel, areca-nut, lime, &c., which is 
politely offered (along with otto of 
roses) to visitors, and which intinniates 
the termination of the visit. This is * 
more fully termed pawn-sooparie 
{supdr% [Skt. supriya, ‘pleasant,’] is 
Hind, for areca). “These leaves are 
not vsed to bee eaten alone, but 
becmise of their bitternes.se they are 
eaten with a certaine kind of fruit, 
which the Malabar s and Portugalls 
call Arecm, the Gusurates and Decanijns 
Sii2)arijs. . . .” (In Purmas, ii. 1781). 

1616.—“ The King giving mee many good 
wordis, and two piece.s of his Pawne out of 
his Dish, to eate of the same he was eatings 
. . — *SVr T. Hoe, in HurchoK, i. 676 ; [Hak. 
S(»c. ii. 4,53]. 

[1623. — “. . . a plant, whose leaves re- 
semble a Heart, call'd here pan, but in other 
parts of India, Betle .” — /*, della Valle, Hak. 
Soc. i. 36.] 

1673. — “ ... it is the only IndiSrenter- 
tjiinment, commonly called Pawn.” — Fryer, 
p. 140. 

1809, — “ On our departure pawn and roses 
wore presented, but we were spared the 
'attar, which is every way detestable.” — 
lAi, Valentta, i. 101. 

PAWNEE, s. Hind, pant, ‘water.’ 
The word is used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian compound names, such 
as bilayutee pawnee, ‘soda-water,’ 
brandy-pawnee, Khush-bo pawnee (for 
European scents), &c., &c. An old 
friend, Gen. J. T. Boileau, R.E. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
the following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindaric theme HpiaTov pJv fjbujp, 
or the Thaletic one irdurw 

vdiop ! • 

“ Pftni kua, pan! tal ; 

P&ni ata, pan! dal ; 

P&ni b^h, pani rarana ; 

Pani Ganga, pan! Jumna ; 
pani hahsta, pan! rota ; 
pani jagta, pan! sota ; 
pani bap, pani ma ; 

Bara nain Pani ka ! ” 

Thus rudely done into English : 

“ Thou, Water, stor’st our Wells and Tanks, 

Thou fillest Gunga’s, Jumna's banks ; 

Thou Water, sendest daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 

Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou, Water, 
weepest ; 4 

Thou, Water, wak’st, thou, Water, 
sleepest ; 

—Father, Mother, in thee blent,— 

Hail, 0 glorious element ! ” 
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PAWNEE, KALLA, s. Hind. 
kdld pant, i.e. > Black Water ’ ; the 
name of dread by which natives of the 
interior of India designate the Sea, 
with especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation to 
penal settlements beyond it. “Hindu 
servants and sej)oys used to object to 
cross the Indus, and called that the 
kala pani. 1 think they used to 
assert that they lost caste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the Siime name as the 
ocean, — or possibly they believed it 
to be ])art of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aryavartta” {Note h\j Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Trotter), 

1823. — “An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheetoo ” (a famous Pindfiri 
leader), “told me ho raved continually 
about Kala Panee, and that one of his 
followers assured him when the l*indarry 
chief^ept, he used in his dreams tx> repeat 
these dreaded wordvS aloud.” — AVr J. MaL 
(olniy Central India (2nd ed.), i. 416. 

1833.—“ Kala P^y, dark water, in allu- 
sion to the Ocean, is the term used by the 
Natives to express transportation. I’h«*)se in 
the interior picture the }>]ace to be an i-^land 
of a very dreadful description, and full of 
malevolent beings, and eovercfl with Mnakes 
and other vile and dangerous nondescript 
animals.” — Maekintosh^ Acc, of ihr Trlhr of 
Eamoosles, 44. 

PAYEN- GHAUT, u.p. Tin- 
country on the coast below the Ghauts 
or paases leading u]) to tjic table-land 
of the Deccan. It was applied usually 
on the west coast, but the expression 
Carnatic Payen-ghaut is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the hnv country 
of Maeft'as on the east side of the 
Peninsula, from Hind, arid Mahr. ghat, 
combined with Pers.^ pain, ‘below.’ 
Qt is generally used as e(piiva]ent to 
Talaglidt, “but some, Musalmans seem 
to draw the distinction that the Pay in- 
ghat is nearer to the foot of the Ghats 
than the Talaghat” {Le Fanu, Man, 
of Salem, ii. 33^.] 

1629-30. — “ But (Azam Khfin) found that 
the enemy having placed their elephants 
and baggage in the fort of Bh^rdr, had the 
design of descending the PAyin-glidt.” — 
Ahdul, Hamid Laltori, in Elliot, vii. 17. 

1784. — “Peace and friendship . . . be- 
tween the said Company and the Nabob 
Tippo Sultan Bahauder, and their friends 
and allies, ^rtieularly including therein the 
Rajahs of Tanjore and Travencore, who are 
mends and allies to the English and the 


Carnatic Payen Ghaut. of Man- 

galore, in Mnnrds Narr,, 252. 

1785. — “You write that the European 
taken prisoner in the Pllyen-ghaut . . . 
being skilled in the mortar practice, you 
projK>se converting him tq,, the faith. . . . 
It IS known (or understood).” — Letters of 
Tippoo, p. 12. 

PAZEND, 8. See for meaning of 
this term s.v. Pahlavi, in connection 
with Zend. (See also quotation from 
Mafftdl under lattei .) 

PEOUL, PIKOL, s. .Malay and 
Javanese 'pika I, ‘a man’s load.’ It is 
applied as the Malay name of tin- 
Chinese weight of 100 katis (see 
CATTY), called by the (-liiiiese them- 
selves shih, and “133Mb. aroird. An- 
other authority states that the shih is 
~120Z;?’/i or kaiis, wliilst tlje 100 khi 
weight is called in (.''liinese tan. 

ir»51. — “ In China 1 tael weighs 7^ tanga 
larins of silver, and 16 taels 1 cute (sec 
CATTY) ; 100 eat6s 1 pico 15 Uingas <»f 
silver wcigli 1 mark, and therefore 1 pico 
- 133.\ arratels (sce ROTTLE).” — A. Nones, 
41. 

,, “And in China anything is sold 
and bought by cates and picos and fae/s, 
)»roviHions a« well as all other things.”- - 
Ifdd. 42. 

1613. — “ Bantam pepj)or vngarbled . . . 
was worth hero at our comming tonne Tuyes 
the Peccull which is one hundred catlees, 
making one hundred thirtic pound English 
subtill.” — tSarls, in Pncchas, i. 369. 

[1616. — “The wood wo have soM at divers 
prices from 21 to 28 mas per Picoll.” — 
Foster, iMUo's, iv. 2r)tt] 

PEDIE, n.]>. The name of a j)ort 
and State of the north coast- of 
Sumatra. Barros says that, ])efore 
the establishment- of Malacca, Fedir 
was the greatest, and most famous of 
the States on that island. It is now 
a })lcice of no consequence. 

1498.— It is named as Pater in the Roteiro 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information. Sec p. 113. 

1510. — “We took a junk and went to- 
wards Sumatm, to a city called Pider. . . . 
In this country there grows a great quantity 
of pepper, and of long popi)er which is 
called Malaga ... in this port there aro 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 shine, all 
of which go to Cathai.” — Varttwma, 233. 

1511. — “And having anchored before the 
said Pedir, the Captam General (Alboquer- 
que) sent for me, and told mo that I should 
go ashore to learn the disposition of the 
peoi^e . . . and so 1 went ashore in the 
evening, the General thus sending me int^ 
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a country of enemies, — people too whose 
vessels and goods we had seized, whose 
fathers, sons, and brothers we had killed ;~ 
into a country whore even among them- 
selves there is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, stilly more as regards strangers ; 
truly ho acted as caring little what became 
of me I . . . Tl»e answer given me was 
this : that I should tell the Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir liad V>ecn for 
a long time noble and great in trade . . . 
that its port was always free for every man 
to come and go in security . . . that they i 
were men and nut wiyinen, and that they 
could hold for no fnend one who seized the 
ships visiting *t.hoir harlKUirs ; and that if 
the General desired the King’s friendship 
let him give l)ack what he hnd seized, and 
then his j»oople might come ashore t<i buy 
and sell.” — Letter of Uioc. da EmpoH^ in 
Archie. Stor. Jtaf. 54. 

151b. — “The Moors live in the se;ii)orts, 
and the Gentiles in tlie interior (r)f Su- 
matra). The prinei])al kingdom of the 
Moors is called Pedir. Much ver) good 
pepper grows in it, whicli is not so strong 
or so tine as that of Malalmr. Much silk 
is also grown there, but nut st» good as the 
silk of China.”-' 19t). 

1538. — “Furthermore 1 tt*lfl him what 
course was usually hold fur the tishing of 
.seed-pearl bet ween PnUo Toiuoa and Etdlo 
(^nenna. which in tin)e jia.^t wore carried 
by the Uniae.s U) /’o:nn PASEI) and 
Pedir, and exchanged with the Turku o{ the 
Straight of jMccf/ua, jind the Ships of 
(see JUDEA) for such iMcrchandisc as they 
brought from (inmd Cu/ro.” — VtuUt (in 
25. 

1553. — “After the foundation of Malaca, 
and esjjccially after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of I'acem began to 
increase, and that <*f Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbour of Achein, which was then 
imsigniticant, is n<ov the greatest of all, so 
vast are the vicissitudes in States of which 
men make so great account.” — /tarros, iii. 
V. 1. 

Articles exhibited against John 
Oxwdcke. 3’hat since his being in Peedere 
‘he did not entreate’ anything for Prianyui 
and Tecoc, but only an answer to King 
James’s letter. . . i. 411. 

„ “Pedeare.”— p. 415. 

PEEADA. See under PEON. 

PEENUS, s. Hind, pmas; a cor- 
ruption of Eng. phinace. A 
applied to a class of biidgerow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine, on the rivers 
of Bengal, for European use. Roebuck 
gives as the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
p*hineez» [The word has been adopted 
hy natives in N. India as the name 
for a sort of palankin, such as that 
used Jby a bride.] 


[1616. — “Soo he .sent out a Penisse to 
look out for them.” — Cocks* s Diary. Hak. 
Soc. i. 22.] 

1784. — “For sale ... a very handsome 
Pinnace Budgerow.” — In Stton-Karr^ i, 45. 

[1860. — “The Pinnace, the largo.st and 
handsomest, is perhaps more frequently a 
private than a hired boat— the property of 
the planter or merchant.” — C. Cranty Rural 
Life in Bengal j 4 (with an illustration).] 

PEEPUL, s. Hind. Skt./y?^!- 
Ficus religiosa^ L. ; one of the great 
fig-trees of India, which often occu- 
pies a prominent place in a village, or 
near a temple. Tlie Plpat ba.s a strong 
re.semblan('e, in wood and foliage, to 
some comiiion .s])ecies of poplar, especi- 
ally the as])eii, and its leaves with 
their long footstalks cpiaver like those 
(ii that tree. This trembling i.s 
]) 0 ])iilarly attriluited to spirits agibit- 
nig each leaf. And hence probably 
llie name of ‘T)evir.s tree’ given to it, 
according to Rlieede (Hort. Mai. i. 48), 
by C1iristian.s in Malabar, is 

])ossil)h‘ therefore that the name is 
identical vilb that of the poplar. 
Kotliing would be more natural than 
tliat the Aryan immigrant.s, on first 
seeing this Indian tree, should give it 
the name of tlie ])Oi)lar which they 
had known in more northern latitude.s 
(pcpul-us, pappely ‘S:c.). Indeed, in 
Kumaon, a true sp. of poplar (Populiis 
ciliata) is called ])y the people (/ar- 
pipal (i[n. ghar, ov ‘ house ’-peejml ? [()r 
rather perliai»s as another name for it 
is jKihdn^ from (jir^ gir^ ‘a mountain ’]). 
Dr, Stewart also say. s of this Populus: 
“This tree grows to a large size, 
occasionally reaching 10 feet in girth, 
and from its leave.s resembling those 
of the pipal ... is frefiiieiit^ called 
by tliat iiame»by plain.smen” (Punjab 
Plants, p. 204).^ A young peepwi! was 
shown to one of the present writers in 
a garden at- Palermo as populo delle 
Jifdie. And the recognised name of 
the ])eepnl in French books appears 
to be peuplier delude. Col. Tod notices 
the re.semblance (Rajasthan, i. 80), and 
it appears that Vahl called it J^icus 
populifolia. (See also Geograph. Maga- 
zine, ii. 50). In Balfour’s Indian 
hyciopaedia it is called by the same 
name in translation, ‘the poplar-leaved 
rig-tr.ee.’ We adduce these facta the 
more copiously perhaps because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names pippala and populus was some- 
what scornfully rejected by a very 
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leanied scholar. The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated by the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a cjuotation below. “ I 
remember noticing among many 
Hindu^ and especially among Hindu- 
3 zed Sikhs, that they often say Plpal 
ho jdtd huh (‘I am going to the 
Peepul Tree ^), to expre.ss * I am going 
to say my prayersi’” (Lt,-Gol. John 
Trotter,) (See BO-TREE.) 

c. 1550. — *‘His soul quivered like apipal 
leaf .” — Rdmdyaiia of Tutsi Dds, hy Grotrse 
(1878), ii. 25. 

[c. 1590. — In this place an arrow struck 
Sri Kishn and buried itself in a pipal tree 
on the banks of the iSarsuti,'* — /Hn, ed. 
Jarrettf ii. 246.] 

1806. — “Au sortir du village un pipal 
^l^ve sa t^te majestueuse. . . . Sa nom- 
breuse posterity I'entoure au loin sur la 
plaine, telle qU’uno arm^e de gdans qiii 
entrelacent fraternelleraent leurs bras in- 
form^.” — Haaftierj i. 149. This writer 
seems to mean a banyan. The does 
not drop roots in that fashion. 

1817. — In the second ordeal, an excava- 
tion in the ground ... is filled with a j 
fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk l:>arefoot, proving his guilt if he 
is burned ; his innocence, if he escapes un- ^ 
hurt.” — Mill (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826. — “A little while after this he arose, 
and went to a Peepul-tree, a short way 
off, where he appeared bu.sy about some- 
thing, I conM not well make out what.” — 
Pandurang aarif 26 ; [ed. 1873, i. 36, read- 
ing Peepal]. 

1836. — “It is not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have made made war, and 
^acehaa been settled, to remain in the city, 
fiiey are accustomed to act like the Peepul 
tree. Let not Yoiinger Brother therefore 
allow th^ English to remain in his country.” 
— Letter from Court of Q/iina to Court of 
Ava, See Yule, Misdon to A m, p, 265. 

1854* — ue puis passer sous silence 
deux beaux arbres . . . ce sent le peuplier 
dflnde k larges feuilles, arbre reputd saerd. 

. . — PallegoiXf Hiam^ i. 140. 

1861 .- 

“ . . , Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 

Shall shield her well ; the Peepul whisper 
a dirge 

And Caryota drop her tearlike store 

Of beads ; whilst over all slim Casuarine 

Points upwards, with her branchlets ever 
green, 

To that rematmng Best where Night and 
Tears are o’er.” 

Barrachpore Park^ \^h iVoy.^1861. 

PEEB, a. Pers. pHr^ a Mabommedan 
Saint or Beatu$, But the word is used 


elliptically for the tombs of such per- 
son^es, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity ; and it may be 
remarked that wau (or Wely as it is 
often written), ImamzdM^ Shaikh, and 
Marabout (see ADJUTANT), are often 
used in the same elliptical way in 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Barbary re- 
spectively. We may add that Nabl 
(Prophet) is used in the same fashion. 

[I609.--Seo under NUaGURCOTE. 

[1623. — “ Within the Mosquita (see 
MOSQUE) . . . is a kind of little Pyramid 
of Marble, and this they call Pir, that is 
OW, which they siiy is equivalent to Holy ; 
I imagine it the Sepulchre of some one of 
their Sect accounted such.”-~P. deffa Vatte, 
Hak. Soc. i. 69.] 

1665. — “ On the other side was the Garden 
and the chambers of the Mullahs, who with 
great convonioncy and delight spend their 
lives there undor the shadow of the miracu- 
lous Sanctity of this Pire, which they are not 
wanting to celebrate: But as I am alway.s 
very unhappy on such occasions, ho did no 
Miracle that day u}>on any of the sick.” — 
Bernier, 133; [od. (\histahle, 415], 

1673.—“ Hard by this is a Peor, or Bury- 
ing place of one of the Prophets, being a 
gootlly monument.” — Fryer, 240, 

1869. — “Certains pirs sont telleraent 
renommds, qn'ainai qu’ou lo vorra plus loin, 
le peuplo a donn4 leurs noms aux moLs 
lunaires oh se trouvont plactSes les f^tes 
(jm’on celhbre en leur honnoiir.”— de 
ToMij, Ret. Mumhn, p. 18. 


The following are examples of the 
I>arallel use of the words named : 

Wall : 

1841. — “The highest part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Wely, in towards the westeni 
end.” — Rohiiuoti, Biblical Rejumrch^s, iii. 173. 

„ “In many of the villages of Syria 
the Traveller will oliserve small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted by the crescent. These 
are the .‘io-called WelU, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs. ” — Egitpt, 
Eng. ed. Pt. i. 150. 


Imamzada : 


1864.— “Wo rode on for three farsakhs, 
or fourteen miles, more to another Imini- 
zidab, called Kafsh-giA, . , .^^Eastwick, 
Three Years* Residmee in Persia, ii. 48. 


1883. — “ The few villages . . . have 
numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow^trees and stunted mul- 
berries, and the inevitable Imamzaduhs*^ — 
CoL Ber&ford LovetPs Itinerary Notes of 
dioute Surveys in N. Persia in 1881 md I 882 L 
Proc, R,G,k (N.S.) v. 78. 
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Shaikh: 

1817.— “Near the ford (on Jordan), half 
a mile to the south, is a tomb called 
* Sheikh Daoud,' standing on an apparent 
round hill like a Imrrow.”— and MangUt^ 
Trawl* in Mgyptfkc.i 304. 

Nabi: 

1856. — Of all the points of interest 
about Jerusalem, none perhaps gains so 
much from an actual visit to Palestine as 
the lofty -peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west comer of the table-land. ... At 
present it bears the name of Nebi -Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra- 
dition—now perpetuated by a mosiiue and 
tomb — that hero lies buried the prophet 
Samuel.” — Stanley's Palestine^ 165. 

So also Nabi*l'u/n/j at Nineveh ; and see 
Ufebi-J/oM^a in De Saulcg^ ii. 73. 

PEGU, n.p. The name which we 
give to the Kiiigdoin wliich formerly 
existed in the Delta of the Irawadi, to 
the city which was its capital, and to 
the British province which ocenjnes 
its place. The Burmese name is Hugo. 
This name belongs to the Tabling 
language, and is ]K)])ularly alleged to 
mean ‘conquered oy stratagem,^ to 
explain w’hich a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The 
form Pegu, as in many other cases of 
our geogra])hical nomenclature, a])pears 
to come through the Malays, who call 
it Paigu. The first Euro})ean mention 
that we know of is in Conti’s narrative 
(c. 1440) wliere Poggio has Latinized 
it as Pauco-um ; but Fra Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great mat> (c. 1459) the exact 
Malay form Paigu. Nikitin (c. 1475) 
has, if w^e may depend on his trans- 
lator into English, regu, as has lliero- 
nimo di S, Stefano (1499). The lloteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has Pegfio, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake ansing no doiiht from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kdfir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
CAFFER). Varthema (1510) has Pego, 
and Giov. da Empoli (1514) Pedi; Bar- 
bosa (1516) again Pnijgu; but Fe^ 
is the usiial Portuguese form, as in 
Barros, and so passea to us. 

‘ 1498.—‘*Fegtio is a land of Christians, 
and the King is a Christian ; and they are 
all white like us. This King can assemble 
20,000 fighting men, i.e. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants ; 
hare is all the musk in the world . . . and 
on tte main land he has many rubies and 
mubtf gold, so that for 10 cruzados you can 


buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calecut, and there is much lac Uotcra) and 
benzoin. . . jRoteird, 112. 

1505. — “Two merchants of Cochin took 
on theni to save two of the ships j one from 
Pea^ with a rich cargo of lac {lucre), benzoin, 
ana musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood ; and they embarked on the 
ships with their people, leaving to chance 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of rice, 
for the value of which the owners of the 
ships bound themselves.” — Correa, i. 611. 

1514. — “Then there is Pecfl, which is a 
poj)ulous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where are the true mines of 
linoni (? ^di linoni e perfetii ruhini,* perhaps 
should be ‘ di biioni e perfetti ') and perfect 
rubies, and these in great plenty ; and they 
are fine men, tall and well limbed and 
stout ; as of a race of giants. , . — 

EmpoH, 80. 

[1516.— “ Peigu.” (See under BURMA).] 

1541. — “ Bagou.” (See under PEEING.) 

1,542. — “. . . and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, viz. 
from Pegn^u to the said Port of Maklqua, 
from the Island of Cainatra and from within 
the Straits. . . — Titolo of Ote Fortress 
and City of Malagiia, in Tomho, p. 105 in 
Snbsidios, 

1568. — “Concludo che non h in terra Be 
di possaza maggiore del Re di Pegil, per 
cioche ha sotto di se venti Re di corona.” — 
(V.S*. Federici, in liamusio, iii. 394. 

.1572.— * 

“ 01 ha o reino Arracao, olha o assento 

De Pegfi, quo jti monstros povoarara, 

Monstros filhos do feo ajuntamento 

D’huma mulher e hum cao, quo sos so 
acharam.” Cambes, x. 122. 

By Burton : 

“ Arracan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gendered meeting moSl 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in tl^p lonely 
wood. ...” 

1.597. — “ . . . ^recommend you to be very 
watchful not to alk>w the Turks to export 
any timber from the Kingdom of Pegfi. nor 
yet from that of Achin {do iJachem) ; and 
with this view you shoula give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dachem since he shows so great a 
desire for our friendship, and is treating in 
that sense.” — Dejupatch from the King to Coa, 
5th Feb. In Archiv. Port. Orient. Fasc, iii. 

PEGU PONIES. These are in 
Madras sometimes termed elliptically 
Pegus, as Arab horses are universally 
termed Arabs. The ponies were much 
valued, and before the annexation of 
Pegu commonly imported into India ; 
less commonly since, for the local de- 
mand absorbs them. 
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1880.— “For sale . . . also Bubble and 
Squeak, bay Pegues.’—ijTarfiW MaU, Feb. 
19. 

[1890. — “Ponies, sometimes very good 
ones, were reared in a few districts in 
Upper Burma, but, oven in Burmese times, 
the supply was from the 8han States. The 
so-called Pegu Pony, of which a g(K)d deal 
i.s heard, is, in fact, not a Pegu i>ony at 
all, for the justly celebrated animals called 
by that name were imported from the Shan 
States.” — Report of Capt. Kmns, in Times, 
Oct. 17.] 

PEKING, n.]). Tins name luoans 
‘North-Court,^ and in its present ap- 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in (>liiiia. When 
they dethroned the Mongol descendants 
of Chingliiz and Knhlai ( 1368 ) they 
removed the cajjital from Taitu oi' 
Khrinbaligh {Camhalnc of Polo) to the 
great city on the Yangtsze which has 
since been known as Nan-Khitj or 
‘ South-Court.’ But before many years 
the Mongol* ca])ital was vehabililated 
as the imperial re.sideiice, and hecaim* 
Pe-Kwg accordingly. Its prejiaratioai 
for reoccnjiation began in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainshury, in 
wliicli we have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 

1520. — “Thome Pires, tpiittiug thih pass, 
arrived at the ProWnce of Nampiij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, where 
the King dwelt, and spent in coming thither 
always traveling north, four montlis ; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
i.s the empire of this gentile prince. He 
sent word to Thome? Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
d^patch his alfair. This city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the King used to dwell for the most 
part, beciruse it was on the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . ,’'—Barros, III^ vi. 1. 

1541. — “This ('ity of Pequin ... is so 
prodigious, and the things therein so re- 
markable, as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of Jtome^ or ComtoMinople^ or Venice.^ 
or ParUf or London^ or SetdHy or LisJwn. 

* . . Nay J will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand Cairo in 
Egypti Tauris in Persia, Aiiiaduha (Ama- 
dabad, Avadayat) in Camhaya, Bisaayair) 
in Narsingaa, Ooura (Gouro) in Bengala, 
Ava in Ghalen, Timphin in Cafaminliam, 
Martaban (MartavSo) and Hagou in Pegu, 
Ciampel and Tinian in Odia in the 

Kingdom of Sormu, Passavan and Dema in 
the Island of Java, Pangor in the Country of 
the Lemiens (no Lc^uio) Usangea (Uzagnfe) 
in the Grand Cavchin, Xan^ama (La 9 ame) in ! 
Tartary, and Mecuco (Mioco) in Jappun ... I 
for I dare well affirm that all those same i 


are not to be compared to the least part of 
the wonderful City of Pequin. . . — PiiUo 

(in Cogan), p. 136 (orig. cap. evii.). 

[c. 1586. — “The King maketh alwayea his 
abode in the great city Paohin, as much as 
to say in our language . .*. the towno of 
the kingdome.” — Reports of Chi mi, in ffakl, 
ii. .540.] 

1614. — “ Richard Cocks writing from 
Ferando understands there are great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there ; but great waggons have been 
invented to goupoti ])road flat wheels, under 
sail as shii)s do, in vliich they transjwrt 
their goods . . . the deccascfl Emperor of 
.Tnj>an did pretend to have conveyed a great 
.array in these sailing waggons, to assail the 
Emperor of (Jiiina in his City of Paquin.” 
— In Sanishury, i. 343. 

166*.— 

*'from the destined walls 

Of Camb.'ilii, seat (»f (Jathaian ('an, 

And Samarchand by Oxns, Temer’s 
throne. 

To Paquin of Sinacan Kings. ...” 

Pa rad /Sf' Lost, .\i. 387-390, 

PELICAN, s. Tills word, in its 
proper aj)])licat ion to the Pelkminti 
oiKurotalns, L., is in no re.speet peculiar 
to Anglo- India, though we may liero 
oh.serve that the l)ird is called in 
Hindi by tlie ]>oi*ti(*al mum garpm-hher, 
ix, ‘Sheep of tlie Sky,’ which we ha\e 
heard natives with their strong pro- 
pensity to metath(‘sis convert into the 
ecpially a]))>ro}u'iate Garajd-hherl or 
‘Slice]) of the Ganges,’ The name 
may he illustrated hv the old lenn 
' Cape-sheep’ a})plied to the albatross.* 
But Pelican is habitually misfipplied 
by the British soldier in India to the 
bird usually calle<i Adjutant (q.v.). 
We may remember how Prof. Max 
Muller, ill his Lectures on Language, 
tells us that the Tahitians show respect 
to tlieir sovereign by ceasing to einjdoy 
ill common language those words wnich 
form i)art or the whole of his name, 
and iineiit new terms to snpjily their 
place. “The object was clearly to 
guard against the name of the sove- 
reign being ever used, even by accident, 
in ordinary conversation,” 2nd ser. 
1864, p. 36, \P\aMr, Golden BotLgh, 
2nd ed. i. 421 seqq.]). Now, by an 
analogous process, it is possible' that 

* “ . . . great diversion is found ... in firing 
balls at bims, particularly the olhitrm, a large 
species of the swan, commonly seen within two or 
three hundred miles round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and which the French call MonUms (Moutons) du 
Cap,*‘-^Munro'8 Narrative, 18. The confusion of 
genera here equals that mentioned in our article 
above. 
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fiome martinet, holding tlie office of 
adjutant, at an early date in the Anglo- 
InVlian history, may have resented the 
ludicrously appropriate employment 
of the usual name of the bird, and 
so may have introduced the entirely 
inappropriate name of jwlimn in its 
])la(ie. It is ill the nicollec.tioii of one 
^)f the present writers that a worthy 
northern matron, who with her 
hushand had risen from the ranks in 
the — th Light Dragoons, on being 
'Challenged for speaking of “the 
jpelicmis in the barrack -yard,” niain- 
Liined her correctness, conceding only 
that “some caM them paylicans, some 
eaM them audjutants.” 

1829. -“This otiicer . . . on round 
the yurd (of the rnilihiry prison) . . . dis- 
covcreii a large beef-bone recently dropj)ed. 
^'he sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This sergeant was a 
shrewd follow, and he ininicdiutely said, — 
*Oh Sir, the pelicans have dropped it.’ 
This was very }>laiisil»lo, for these birds will 
carry cnorinoiis bones ; and fre<piont]y when 
fighting for them they drop them, so that 
this might very ])robably have been the case, 
’the inoinont the dinner-trnmpet sounds, 
whole flocks of these lards are in attendance 
at. the barrack-doors, waiting for bones, or 
.'uiything that the soldiers may bo pleased 
to throw to them.” — d/c/H. of John Shijtp, 
ii. 25. 

PENANG, ii.p. Tins is t he jiroper 
name of the Island adjoining the Pen- 
insula of Malacca (/b//o, properly 
Pvhu^ which on its cession 

to the English (1786) was named 
‘ Prince, of Wales’s Island.’ Put this 
•otlicial style lias again given way to 
the old name. I^iuauif in Malay signi- 
lies an areca-mit or areca-tree, and, 
according to Crawfurd, the name was 
given oil account of the island’s re- 
semhlaiice in form to the fruit of the 
tree {vulgo^ ‘the betel-iiut’). 

1592. — “Now the winter coming vpon vs 
with much contagious weather, we directed 
our course from hence with the Hands of 
PhIo Pinaou (where by the way is to be 
noted that Puh in the Malaian tongue 
signifieth an Hand) . . , whore wo came 
to an anker in n very good harborough 
hetweene throe Hands, , . . This pUice is 
in 6 degrees and a halfo to the Northward, 
and sKMlijd flue leagues from the maine 
lietweene Malacca and Pegu.” — Barker, in 
llakl. ih 689-590. 

PENANG LAWYEB, s. The 

populat name of a handsome pd hard 
\h\\t sometimes brittle) walking-stick, 
ported from Penang and Singapore. 


It is the stem of a miniature palm 
{Licuala acutijida, Griffith). The sticks 
are prepared by scraping the young 
stem with glass, so as to remove the 
e]udermis and no more. The sticks 
are then straightened by fire and 
polished (Bdlfour). The name is popu- 
larly thought to have originated in a 
jocular su]>position that law-suits in 
Penang were decided by the lex bacii- 
Una. But there can be little doubt 
that it is a corruption of some native 
term, and pma^ig liyar, ‘wild areca’ 
[or pmatuj lay or, “ fire-dried areca,” 
which is suggested in N.E.J).], may 
almost be assumed to be the real 
name. [Dennys {Deficr. Piet, s.v.) says 
from ^^Layor, a s]>ecies of cane furnish- 
ing the sticks so named.” But this is 
almost certainly wrong.] 

1883. — (But the book— an excellent one — 
is without date — more shame to the lielimous 
Trat't Socoiy which publishes it). “Next 
morning, taking my 'Penang lawyer’ to 
defend myself from dogs. . . The 

following note is added : “ A Penang lawyer 
is a heavy walking-stick, sui>poscd to be so 
called from its usefulness m settling dis- 
pnte^ in Penang.” — (ttlmour, Among the 
Mnngoh, 14. 

PENGUIN, s. ?o])ular name of 
several s])ecics of birds belonging to 
th(‘ genera Aptenodyfes and Sphenisciis. 
We have not been able to ascertain 
tin* etymology of this name. It may 
be from the Port, pingu^ ‘fat.’ See 
Lilt re. He quotes ('lausMs as pictur- 
ing it, who says they were called a 
pinguedine. It is surely not that 
given by Sir Thomas Herbert in proof 
of the truth of the legend of MadcSlft^s 
settlement in America ; and which is 
indeed imjdied 60 years hefoifc by the ,,, 
narrator of Vrake’s voyage; though 
probably borrowed by Herbert direct 
from Beiden. 

1573 _<« jn these Islands wo found greate 
relief and plenty of good victuals, for in- 
finite were the number of fowle which the 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Magilanus 
tearniod them geese. . . ,**-^l)rake*s Vat/age, 
by P. Pletcher, Hak. Soc. p. 72. 

1593. — “The pengwin described.”— 
Huwkim, V. to S. Sea, p. Ill, Hak. Soc. 

1606.— “The Pengwinea bee as bigge as 
our greatest Capons we have in England, 
they have no winges nor cannot fly© , . , 
they bee exceeding fatte, but their flesh is 
verie ranke. . . — Middleton, f. B. 4. 

1609. — “ Nous trouvfi,mes beaucoup de 
Chios de Mer, et Oyseaux qu’on appelle 
PenguyxLB, dont I’Escueil en estait quasi 
convert.” — Ilontman, p. 4. 
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c. 1610. — ** . . . le reste eat tout couvert 
. , . d’vn© quantity d’Oyaeaux nominez 
pinjl^i qui font Ui leurs oeufs et leurs 
petitS) et il y en a uue quantity si prodi- 
gieuse qu*on n© s^auroit mettr© ... 1© pied 
©n quelqu© endroU qu© ce soit sans toucher.” 
— -JPyram de. Laval, i. 78 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 97, 
also see i. 16]. 

1612. — About the year CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoc brother to David ap Owen, prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Florida) ; 
and by probability these names of Capo de 
BrUcn in Norumheg, and Pengwin in part 
of the Northern America, for a white rock, 
and a white-headed bird, according to the 
British, were relicks of this discovery.” — 
Seiden, Notes on Drayton's Poh/olhion, in 
Woris (ed. 1726), iii. col. 1802. 

1616. — “The Island called Pen^guin Is- 
land, probably so named by some Welsh- j 
man, in whose Lan^inge Pen-guin signifies 
a white ‘head; and there are many great 
lazy fowls upon, and about, this Island, 
with great cole-black bodies, and very white 
heads, called Penguins.” — Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 3^. 

1638. — “ . . . that this people (of the 
Mexican traditions) were Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voyage writ by many Bardhs and Genea- 
l(^sf» conhrme it . . . made more ortho- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to birds, 
rivers, rocks, beasts, Ac., as . . . Pengwyn, 
refer’d by them to a bird that has a white 
head. . . .” — Herbert, Some Y eaves Trarets, 
Ac., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the head 
is precisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to be clack ! But M. 
Roulin, quoted by Littr€, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first* given to some short- winged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry, if to be 
depended on, supports this view. fSo Prof. 
Skeat {Concise Diet., s.v.) ; “In that case, 
it iamst first have been given to another 
bird, such as the auk (the puffin is common 
in Anglesgy), since the penguin’s hdhd is 

black7] 

1674.— * 

“ So Horses they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by Geometry, 

And were invented first from Engins, 

As Dvdian BrUons were from Penguins.” 

Hvdibras, Pt. I. Canto ii. 57. 

[1869.— In Lombock ducks “are very 
cheap and are largely consumed by the 
crews of the rice ships, by whom they are 
called Baly*soldiers, but are more generally 
known elsewhere as penguin-duc^^.’ — 
WalhoM, Malay Archip* ea. 1890, p. 135.] 

PEON, s. This is a Portuguese word 
pedo (Span, pern) ; from ‘ foot/ and 
meaning a ‘footman* (also a pawn at 
chess), and is not therefore a corrup- 
tion, as has been alleged, of Hind. 
piydda, meaning the same ; though 


the words are, of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was originally used 
in the- sense of ‘ a foot-soldier ’ ; thence^ 
as ‘ orderly * or messenger. The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
in the city of Bombay. The transition 
of meaning comes out plainly in the 
quotation from Ives, in the sense of 
‘ orderly,* peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chuprassy (q.v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon ia 
also used there. The word is likewise 
very generally employed for men on 
police service (see BUBKUNDAUZE). 
Mr. Skeat notes that Fiyun is used in 
the Malay States, and Tamhi or Tanhy 
at Singapore]. The word had probably 
become unusual in Portugal by 1600 
for Manoel Correa, an early commen- 
tator on the Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks 
it necessary to explain pides by * gente 
de p^.* 

1503. — “The Qamorym ordered the 
soldier (pifto) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his having seen it.” — Correa, Lmdas, 1. i. 421 . 

1510. — “So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Ilumi), made him captjiin 
within the city (Goa), and outside of it put 
under him a captain ^of his with two thou- 
sand soldiers (pifles) from the Balngate. ...” 
—Ibid. TT. i. 51. 

1563. — “ The pawn (piao) they call Piada, 
which is as much as to say a man who travels* 
on foot.” — Garcia, f. 37. 

1575.-- 

“ O Rey de Badajos era alto Mouro 

Con quatro mil cavallos furiosos, 

Innumeros pioes, darmas e do ouro, 

Guarnecidos, guerreiros, o lustrosos.” 

Camdes, iii. 66. 

By Burton : 

“ The King of Badajos was a Moslem bold, 
with horse four thousand, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and dight 
with gold, 

whose polisht surface glanceth lustrous 
light.” 

1609. — “The first of February the 
Capitaine departed with fiftie Peons. . . 

— W. Finch, in Purchas, i. 421. 

c. 1610. — “ Les Pions marchent apr^s lo 
prisonnier, li4 avec des cordes qu’ils tien- 
nent.” — Pyrard de Laval, ii. 11 ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 17 ; also i. 428, 440 ; ii. 16], 

^616.— “This Shawbunder (see SHA- 
BUNDEB) imperiously by a cou^e of 
Pyons commanded him from me.” — Foster, 
Letters, iv, 851.] 

c. 1630.— “The first of Decimber, with 
some Pe-nneB (or black Foot-boyes, who caiL 
pratle some English) we rode (from SwaWy) 
. to Surat/^ — Sir T* Herbert, ed. 1688, p. 86.^ 
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[For “black” the ed. of 1677 reads “olive- 
coloured,” p. 42.] 

1666. — , . siete cientos y treinta y 
tree mil peonea .”— y SomUi 195. 

1673. — “The Town is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peons.”— Fryer, 29. 

M “. . . Peons or servants to wait 
on ns.**— Ibid, 26. 

1687. — “Ordered that ten peons bo sent 
along the coast to Pulicat . . . and enejuire 
all the way for goods driven a.shore.”— In 
Whedm’, i. 179. 

1689. — “At this Moors Town, they got a 
Peun to be their guide to the Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. . . . These Peuns are some 
of the Centous or JiasJiboutu (see RAJPOOT), 
who in all places along the Coast, especially 
in Seaport Towns, make it their business to 
hire themselves to wait upon Strangers.” — 
Dcm-pler^ i. 508. 

}, “A Peon of mine, named irewuJ^ 
walking abroad in the Grass after the Rams, 
was unfortunately bit on a sudden by one 
of them ” (a snake). — Omnytou, 260. 

1705. — “. . . . pions (jui sont CO (j[ue nous 
appellons ici des Gardes. . . ."—Luil/iW, 218. 

1745. — “ Dl*s le lendemain jo fis assem- 
bler dans la Forterosse oh jo demeurois en 
quality d’Aumonier, le Chef des Piona, chez 
qui s’dtaient fait lea deux manages.” — 

M^hi. iii. 129. 

1746. —“ As the Nabob’s behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by Do la Bourdon- 
nais, had caused the English to .suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Cuddalore. . . 

Onue^ i. 81. 

c. 1760. — “Peon. One who waits about 
the house to run on messages ; and he com- 
monly carries under his arm a sw'ord, or in 
his sash a and in his hand a rabin, to 

keep the rest of the .servants in subjection. 
He also walks before your palanquin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or notes, and is your body- 
guard.” — Jves^ 50. 

1763. — “Europeans distinguish these 
undisciplined troops by the general name 
of Peons.”— ed. 1803, i. 80. 

1772. — Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pune ; but this is evidently 
phonetic. 

c. 1785.—“ . . . Peons, a name for the 
infantry of the Decknn .” — Cotracdotrit Life 
of ClivPy iv. 663. 

1780-90. — “ I sent off annually from 
Sylhet from 150 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . . . They were put 
under charge of the common peon. These 
people wore often absent 18 months. On 
one occasion my servant Manoo . . . after 
a twelve-months’ absence returned ... in 
appearance most miserable ; he unfolded his 
girale, and produced a scrap of paper of 
small dimensions, which proved to be a 
banker’s bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, 
—his own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When I left India Manoo was still absent 
on one of these excursions, but he delivered 


to my agents as faithful an Wount of the 
produce as he would have done to myself. 

. . — Ron. R. Lindsay^ in Lives of ih« 

Lindsays^ iii. 77. 

1842. — . . he was put under arrest 
for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but who was obeying the orders 

he received from Captain . The Major 

General has heard it said that the supre- 
macy of the British over the native must 
be maintained in India, and he entirely 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice.” — Gen. Orders^ &c., 
of iSir Ch. Napier y p. 72. , 

1873. — “ Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, a peon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually a 
jileader before an English Judge in a 
populous city.” — Saturday lieciewy May 31, 
p. 728. 

PEPPEB, s. The original' of this 
word, Skt. piqypaliy means not the 
ordinary pepper of commerce (‘black 
i>e]>per') Imt long pepper^ and the Sans- 
krit name is still so applied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-pepper plants, 
wliich have been classed sometimes in 
a different genus {(Jliavica) from the 
black pepper, was at one time much 
cultivated. There is still indeed a con- 
siderable export of lone pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Long pepper is 
mentioned by Pliny, as well as white 
and black pepper ; the three varieties 
.still known in trade, though with the 
kind of error that has persisted on 
such subjects till cpiite recently, he mis- 
ai>prehends their relation. The pro- 
portion of their ancient prices will be 
found in a quotation below. 

The name must have been trans- 
ferred by foreign traders to black 
pepper, the staple of export, at an, 
e^rly date, j^s will be seen from the 
quotations. Pippalimfday the root of 
long pepper, still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharmaco])oeia, is pro- 
bably the weir^pem pl^a of the ancients 
{Royk, p. 86). 

We may say here that Black p^per 
is the fruit of a perennial climbing 
shrub, Piper nigrum, L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, 
and thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

IVhite pepper is prepared from the 
black by removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a part of its pungency. It comes 
chiefly md Singapore from the Dutch 
settlement of Khio, but a small quan- 
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tity of fine quality comes from Telli- 
cherry in Malabar. 

Long is derived from two 

slirubby plants, Piper officifiartim^ 
O.D.C., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Piper Imgmi, L., indigenous in 
Malabar, Cevlon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and the Philippines. Long pep]>er is 
the fruit -spite gathered and dried 
when not quite ripe (llanbury and 
Fliich’ger, Phamiacographia). All these 
kinds^of pepper w^ere, as has been said, 
known to the ancients. 

c. 70 A.D. — “The comes or graines . . . 
lie ill certaine little hiiskes or cuds. ... If 
that be plucked from the tree before they 
gape and open of tlie nisei vc.s, they make 
that spice which is called Long pepper ; 
but if as they do ripen, they clea\e and 
chawnc by little and little, they shew within 
the white pepper : which afterwards beeing 
parched in the Sunne, chaiingeth colour 
and waxeth blacke, and therewith rivclcd i 
also . . . Long pepper is sooiic sophisticated, 
with the senvie or mustard seed of Alex- 
andria : and a pound of it is worth fifteen 
Roman deniers, 'J'ho white costeth seven 
deniera a pound, and the black is sold after 
foure deniers by the pound.” — I* liny, tr. by 
Phil. JloUand, Bk. xii. ch. 7. 

c. 80-90. — “And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
quantity of pepper and malabathrmn. . . . 
The pepper is brought (to market) here, 
being produced largely only in one district 
near these marts, that which is called Kot- 
ionarih~.*’-^Penplit.% § 56. 

c. A.D. 100. — “The Pepper-tree (ireVcpt 
d^pdpov) is related to grow in India ; it i.s 
short, and the fruit as it finst puts it forth 
is Jong, resembling pods ; and this long 
pepper has within it (grains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to be the perfect 
(black) pepper. At the proper season it 
opens and puts forth a cluster bearing the 
berries such as we know them. But those 
that are likeiunripe grapes, which constitute 
the white pepper, serve the best for eye- 
remedies, and for antidotes, anfi for thcriacal 
I>otencies.” — Dioscoridea, Mat. Med. ii. 188. 

c. 545,—“ This is the pepper-tree ” (there 
is a drawing). “ Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of the vine. 
And every bunch of fruit has a doulile leaf 
as a shield ; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue.” — Comm, Book xi. 

c. 870. — “ The mariners say every bunch 
of pepper has over it a leaf that 'shelters it 
from the rain. When the rain ceases the 
leaf turns aside ; if rain recommences the 
loaf again covers the fruit .” — Ibn Khurdddba, 
in Joum. As. 6th ser. tom. v. 284. 

1166. — “The trees which bear this fruit 
are planted in the fields which surround 
the towns, and every one knows his planta- 
tion. The trees are small, and the pepper 
IS onginally white, but when they collect it 


they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it ; it is then exposed to the heat of 
the sun, and dried ... in the course of 
which process it becomes of a black colour.” 
— Jtabhi Beiijaviin, in Wright, p. 114. 

e. 1330.—“ L’albore cho fa il pepe ^ fatto 
come I’elera cho nasce su per gli muri. 
Questo pope sale su per gli arbori che Tuo- 
mini piantaiio a, modo do Velcra, e sale sopra 
tutti li arbori pih alti. Q^ieslo jicpe fa rami 
a modo doll’ uve ; . . . c rnaturo si lo vende- 
miano a modo de I’livo e poi poiigono il pepo 
al sole a secearo conm uve passe, e nulla 
altra cosa si fa del pepe.” — Odoric, in Cathay, 
App. xlvii. 

PERGUNNAH, s. Hind, pargana 
[Skt. pragan, ‘to reckon up’], a sub- 
division of a ‘ District ’ (see ZILLAH). 

e. 1,500. — “The divisions into (see 

SOUBA) and parganas, ^\hich are main- 
tained Ui the present day in the province of 
Tatta, were made by those peiiple” (the 
Samma Lynasty). — Taril,'h-i-T{ihin,\i\ ElUoi, 
i. 273. 

1535. — “ Item, from the three praguanas, 
viz., Anzor, (Jairena, I'anchonaa 133,260 
pdeax.*' — Botelho, Tomho, 139. 

[1614. — ‘‘ T wrote him to stay in the 
Pregonas near Agra.” — PosO’r, Lf iters, ii, 
106.J 

[1617. — “ For that Muckshud bad also 
newly answered he had mist lus prigany.” 
- >sv;- 7\ Poe, Hak. Soc. ii. 115.] 

1753. — “ Masuhpatnam . . . est cnpitalo 
de ce qu’oii appelle dans I’lndo un Sorcar 
(see SIRCAR), qui eomprend plusieurs 
j Perganes, ou districts particuliers.” — 
l>'Anm(lc, 132. 

1812. — “A certain number of villages 
with a society thus organised, formeil a 
pergunnah.”— Zy/iA Report, 16. 

PERGUNNAHS, THE TWENTY- 
FOUR, ii.p. The oliifdal iininc of the 
District iininediateiy adjoining and iii- 
clo.sing, thougli not administratively 
including, Calcutta. The nanio is one 
of a character very ancient in India 
and the East. It was the original 
‘Zeinindary of Calcutta’ granted to 
the English Com]>any by a ‘ Subadar’s 
Perwana’ in 1757-58. This grant 
was subsequently confirmed by the 
Great Mogul as an unconditional and 
rent-free jagheer (q.v.). The quota- 
tion from Sir Richard Phillips’ Million 
of Facts, illustrates the development 
of ‘facts’ out of the moral conscious- 
ness. The book contains many of equal 
value. An approximate parallel to this 
statement would be that London is 
divided into Seven Dials. 

1765.— “The lands of the twenty-four 
PttTgunnahe, ceded to the Company by 
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the treaty of 1757, which subsequently be- 
<5ame Colonel Clive's jagghier) were rat^ on I 
the King’s books at 2 lac and 22,000 rupees.” 
— Holwelly Hist. Events^ 2 nd ed., p. 217. 

1812. — The number of convicts confined 
at the six stations of this division (inde- 
pendent of Zillah Twenty-four pergninnahs, 
is about 4,000. Of them probably nine- 
tenths are dacoits.” — Fifth Jiejiorty 559. 

c. 1831. — “Bengal is divided in 24 
Pergunnahs, each with its judge and 
magistrate, registrar, &c .” — Sir It. Phi/UpSj 
Million of Facts^ stereot. ed. 1843, 927. 

P£E1, s. This Persian word for a 
<'lass of iinaLdiiary s])rites, reiideivd 
familiar in the verses of Moort*. and 
Southey, has no blood-r(dationshi}> with 
the Englisli Fairy, notwithsUinding the 
exact compliance with Clrimm’s Law 
in the change of initial consonant. 
Tlie Persian word is from 
*a feather, or wing’; therefore ‘the 
winged one’; [so F. Johnson, fVrs. 
Diet. ; hut the derivation is very doul»t- 
ful ;] whilst the genealogy of f(n'ry is 
apparently ha], fata, Fi'encli/eTc, whence 
Jfhirie (‘fay-dom ’) and t hence /(//n/. 

[c. 1500?--“! am the only daughter of a 
Jinn chief of noblest strain and my name is 
Peri-Banu.” — Arab. Niyhts, Jinrfon, x. 264.] 

1800.— 

From cluster’d henna, and from orange 
groves, 

That with such perfumes fill the breeze 
As Peris to their Si'ster bear, 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

IShe hangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives.” Thatuba, xi. 24. 

1817.— 

“ But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 

Her .soul is sad — her wings are weary.” 

Moore^ Paratfisc mui the Peri. 

PERPET, PERPETUANO, s. The 

name of a cloth often mentioned in 
the 17th and first part of the 18th 
-<;enturies, as an export from England 
to the East. It appears to have been 

light and glossy twilled stutf of w«)ol, 
{which like another stuff of the same 
kind called ^ Lasting,^ took its name 
from its durability. (See Draper's Diet. 

In France it was called perpetu- 
4mne or sempUerne, in Ital. perpetuana. 

[1609. — “ Karsies. Perpetuanos and other 
woollen Cornoditiea. ” — B iiytiwood, Letter Book. 
•288. 

[1617.— “ Perpetuano, 1 bale.”— 

JVuiTy, Hak. Soc. x. 293. 

[1630. — “ . . . Devonshire kersies or per- 
IMtttitiet * . — Forrest, Bombay Letters, 

3 . 4 . ‘ 


[1680.— “Perpetuanoea.”— iWrf. ii. 401.] 

1711. — “Goods usually imported (to China) 
from Europe are Bullion Cloths, Clothraah 
Perpetuano’s, and Camblets of Scarlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Colours, which 
are of late so lightly set by ; that to bear 
the Dutys, and bring the prime Cost, is as 
much as can reasonably be hoped for.” — 
Lockyer, 147. 

[1717. — “ ... a Pavilion lined with Im- 
l)oss’d Perpets.” — Tn Yule, Hedges JHary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. ccclix.] 

1754. — “ Being recpiested by the Trustees 
of the Charity Stock of this place to make 
an humble application to you for an order 
that the children upon the Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . — Petition of Revd, R. 
Maphkft, ill Long, p. 29. 

17 . 57 . — Among the jiresents sent to the 
King of Ava with the mission of Ensign 
llobert Lester, we find : 

“ 2 Pieces of ordinary Red Broad Cloth. 

3 Do. of P4rpetuanoes Popingay.” 

In iJalrympfe, Or. Rep. i. 203. 

PERSAIM, 11 . p. This is an old form 
of the name of Bassein (q.v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs {e.g.) in Milburn, ii. 281. 

1759 .— “The Country for 20 miles round 
Persaim is represented as capable of pro- 
<lucmg Rice, sufficient to supply the Coast 
of CHOROMANDELfrom Pondiche^rytoMosali- 
/Mitam ." — Letter in Dafry/upie, Or. Rep. 1. 
110. Also in a Chart by Capt. G. Baker, 
1754. 

1795 . — “Having ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to bo presented, in return for 
those brought from Negrais, ho referred the 
deputy ... to the Birman Governor of 
Persaim for a ratification and final adjust- 
ment of the treaty.” — Synies, p. 40. But 
this author also uses Batten {e.g. 32), and 
“Persaim or Jkmieu" (39), which alterna- 
tives are also in the chart by Eiy;?ign Wood, 

PEBSIUfMON, s. This Americ<an 
name is apjdied to a fruit common in 
China and Japan, which in a dried 
state is imported largely from China 
into Tibet. The tree is the Diospyros 
Jmki, L. fil., a species of the same genus 
which produces ebony. The word is 
properly the name of an American 
fruit and tree of the same genus 
{jj. mrginiana), also called date-plum, 
and, according to the Dictionary of 
Worcester, b^onged to the Indian 
language of Virginia. [The word be- 
came familiar in 1896 as the name of 
the winner of the Derby.] 

1878.— “The finest fruit of Japan is the 
Kaki or persimmon (Diospyros Kali), a large 
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golden fruit on a beautiful tree,” — 

Bird*s Ja'pany i. 234. 

FEBUMBAXTCUli!^ n.p. A town 
14 m. N.W. of Conjevarain, in the 
district of Madras [Chingleput], The 
name is perhaps peruva^pdlcmm. Tain., 

‘ big village.’ 

PESCABIA, n.p. The coast of 
Tinnevelly was so (lalh^d by tin* 
Portuguese, from the great pearl 
‘fishery’ there. 

[c. 1566.— See under BAZAAR. | 

1600. — “ There are in the Seas of the l^ast 
three principal mines whore they fish pearls. 

, . . The third is between the Isle (»f Oeilon 
and Cape Comory, and on this account the 
Coast which runs from the said Cape to the 
shoals of Ramanancor and Manflr is called, 
in part, Pescaria. . . ."—Lucena, 80. 

[1616.— “Pesqueria.” See under CHI- 
LAW.J 

1615. — “ lam nonnihil de orA, Piscaria 
dicamus (juae iam inde a promontorio (\>m- 
morino in Orientein ad usque breuia Rain- 
anancoridis extenditur, quod hand procul 
inde celcberrirnus, nmxirnus, et copiosissiinus 
toto Oriente Margaritaruni piscatus insti- 
tuitur. . . .” — JaiTtc, Th^s. i. 445. 

1710. — “ The Coast of the Pescaria of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Cape of Camorim to the Isle of Manar, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.” — ySousa^ Orient, Con- 
quist, i. 122. 

PESHAWTJE, n.p. Peshdwar. 
This name of what is now the frontier 
city and garrison of India towards 
Kabul, is sometimes alleged to have 
been given by Akbar, But in su]> 
stance the name is of great antiquity, 
and all that* can he alleged as to Akbar 
is that he is said to have n^odified the 
old name, and that since his time the 
present form has been in use. A 
notice of the change is quoted below 
from Gen. Cunningham ; we cannot 
give the authority on which the state- 
ment rests. Peshawar could hardly be 
called a frontier town in the time of 
Akbar, standing as it did according to 
the administrative division of the Ain, 
about the middle of the Suba of Kabul, 
which included Kashi^ir and all west 
of it. 'We do not find that the modem 
form occurs in the text of the Ainas 
publish^ by Prof. Blochmann. In the 
translation of the TabaJtdt-i-Akbari of 
NizSmu-d-din Ahmad (died 1594-95), 
in Elliot, we find tjie name transliter- 


ated variously as Peshawar (v. 448), 
Parshdwar (293), Parshor (423), Pershor 
(424). We cannot doubt that the 
Chinese form Folausha iu Fah-biau 
already expresses the name Pardshd- 
waVy or Parshdwar. 

c. 4(^. — “From GandhA-ra, going south 4 
days’ journey, we arrive at the country of 
Fo-lau-sha. In old times Buddha, in coni- 
pany with all his disciples, travelled throiigli 
this country.” — Fah-hian, by p. 34. 

c. 630. — “The Kingdom of Kien-to-kv 
(GAndhj\ra) extends about 1000 h from K. to 
\V. and 800 ll from S, to N. On the Fast 
it adjoins the river <Si« (Indus). The capital 
of this country is called Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo 
(Purashapura). . . . The towns and villages 
arc almost deserted. . . . There are about a 
thousand c<m vents, ruined and abandoned ; 
full of wild plants, and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . — Jlwni Tmv(jy 

Pef. Bond. ii. 104-105. 

c. 1001. — “On his (Mahmud’s) reaching 
Purshaur, he pitched his tent outside the 
city. There he received intelligence of the 
bold resolve of Jaipal, the enemy of God, 
and the King of Hind, to offer op})osition.” 
— Ai-Ftfn^ ]n FJhot, ii. 

c. 1020. -‘'The aggregate of these waters 
forms a largo river o]>p()site the city of 

ParshAwar.”— >1 in EUiot^ i. 47. 
See al.st) 63. 

1059.— “ The Amir ordered a letter to bo 
despatched to the minister, telling him ‘ I 
liHve determined to go to Hindustitn, and 
pass the winter in Waihind, and Marminstra, 
and Barshiir. . . Bto/wiA:/, in EHiot. ii, 
150. 

c. 1220.—“ Farshabttr. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation i.s BarshAwtlr. A largo tract 
between Ghazna and Labor, famous in the 
history of the Musulman conquest .” — YdkiUj 
in Barbier de Maynard^ Diet, de la Perse, 418, 

1519. — “Wc held a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to plunder the country of 
the Aferldl AfghA,ns, as had been proposed 
by Sultan Bayezld, to fit up the fort of 
Pershawer for the reception of their effects 
and corn, and to leave a garrison in it,” — 
Baber, 276. 

c. 1555. — “ We came to the city of Purshft- 
war, and having thus fortunately passed 
the KoUil we reached the town of Jashaya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the size 
of a small elephant.”— 'AH, in J. As. 
Ser. i. tom. ix. 201. 

c. 1590.— “Tuman B^ram, which they 
call ParBhftwar ; the spring here is a source 
of delight. There is m this place a great 
place of worship which they call Gorkhatri, 
to which people, especially Jogis, resort 
from great distances.^' — Ai/i (orig.), i. 692;. 
[ed. Jarrett, ii. 404. In iii, 69, Pataahiwar]. 

1754.— “On the news that Pelahor waf 
taken, and that Nadir Shah was preparing^ 
to pass the Indus, the Moghors court,, 
already in great disorder, was ^rudk witli 
terror.”— if. of Nadir iShahf in Wanwav^ 
863. # ^ r 
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1783.™ “The heat of Peshour seemed to ] 
me more intense, than that of any country 
1 have visited in the upper parts of India. 
Other places may be warm ; hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand may drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted skreen; but 
at Peshour, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost inliammable.” — (J. 
Forster^ od. 1808, ii. 57. 

1863. — “ Its present name we owe to Ak- 
bar, whose fondness for innovation led him 
to change the ancient Parashawara, of 
which ho did not know the meaning, to 
Peshawar, or the ‘ frontier town. ’ Abul Fasil 
gives both names.” — (hnwimjhain^ Arch. 
llcportSy ii. 87. Gladwin does in his trans- 
lation give both names ; but see above. 

PESHGUBZ, s. A form of dagger, 
the blade of which has a straight, thick 
back, while the edge curves inwardly 
from a hroad base to a very sharp 
point. Pers. ^mh-hihz., ‘fore-grip.’ 
Tlie handle is usually made of shir- 
'iiidhly ‘the whit(‘ houe (tooth?) of a 
huge cetacean’ ; ju'ohahly mors(*-tooth, 
wliich as repeatedly iiKUitioned in the 
early English trade with Persia as an 
article much in demand see 
hury, ii. 65, 15iJ, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, iic.). [The pcshhihi a])pears j 
several times in Mr. E^erton’s Cafa- 
loyae of Indian, Ariih% tiwd one is illus- 
trated, PI. XV. No. 760.] 

1767.— 

“ Received for sundry 

jewels, &c. . . . (Ra.) 7326 0 0 
Ditto for knife, or 
pesheubz (mis- 
printed . 3500 0 0.” 

Lord dice's AccountSt in Long^ 497. 

PBSHCUSH, s. Pers. pe^h-kash. 
Wilson interjirets this as literally 
* first-fruits.’ It is used as an ottering 
or tribute, but with many specific and 
technical senses wdiich will ho found 
in Wilson, e.g. a fine on appointment, 
renewal, or investiture ; a quit-rent, 
a payment exacted on lands formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for service 
no longer exacted ; sometimes a present 
to a great man, or (loosely) for the 
' -ordinary Government demand on land. 
Pesheush, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sense of 
a present to a great man. 

. 1653.—“ Pesket eat vn presant en Turq.” 
— De la Boullaye-le-GoitZf ed. 1667, p. 653. 
1657.—“ As to the Piscash for the King 
Goloundah, if it be not already done, we 
.do hope with it you may obteyn our liberty 
to silver Rupees end copper Pice at 

-the Sort* Which would be a ^reat ^commo- 
Trade, But m this and all 


other Piscashes be a« .sparirig as you can.” — 
Letter of Court to Ft. AY. Geo.^ in Notes and 
Ejrts.j No. i. p. 7. 

1673. — “ Sometimes sending Pishcashes 
of con.siderablc value.” — Fryer, 166. 

1675.— “Being informed that Mr. Mohun 
bad sent a Piscash of Persian Wine, Cases 
of Stronge Water, &c. to ye Groat Governour 
of this Countrey, that is 2d. or 3d. pson in 
yo kingdome, 1 went to hi.s house to spoake 
ubt. it, when ho kept me to dine with him.” 

- l*ncL'le s Itiurji, MS. in India Office. 

[1683. — “ Piscash.” (See under FIR- 
MAUN.)] 

1689. — “ But the Pisheushes or Presents 
expected by the Nabobs and Oairahs retarded 
our liilargementfor .some time notwithstand- 
ing.” — Oi'uigion,, 415. 

1751.— “ After I have refreshed my array 
at Delhie, and received the .subsidy {Note. 
— ‘This is called a Peischcush, or present 
from an* inferior to a superior. The sum 
agreed for was 20 crorcs ’) which mu.st bo 
])aid, 1 will leave yt>u in po!^.se.ssion of his 
dominion.” — JJisf. if Nadir }<hah, in Han- 
na y, ii. 371. 

1761. — 1 have obtjiined a promise from 
hi'' Majesty of his royal confirmation of all 
your po.sses.si(>ns and privilcdges, provided 
‘ yv>u pay him a. itroy)er pisheush. . . .” — 
Major Vitnaic to the Governor and Council, 
in PaM Sitfart, i. 119. 

ISll. — “By the y^.z-vd or regulated, sum 
. . . the Siiltun . . . means the Paish- 
cush, or tribute, which he was l)Ound by 
former treaties to pay to the Government of 
Pooiiah ; but which he does not think 
proper to . . . designate by any term 
donotive of inferiority, which the word 
Paisheush certainly is.” — Kirkpairick, Note 
on Tippoo's Letter,% p. 9. 

PESH-EHANA, PESH-EHID- 

MAT, S.S. Pers. ‘Fore-service.’ The 
tents and accompanying retinue sent 
on over-night, during a march, to the 
new camping ground, to ^receive the 
master on his arrival. A great per- 
sonage among the native.s, or among 
ourselves, has a complete double 
establishment, one portion of wliich 

f pes thus every night in advance. 
Another term used is peshkhaima 
Pers. ‘ advance tents,’ as below.] 

1665.—“ When the King is in the field, he 
hath usually two Camps ... to the end 
that when he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed before by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at 
the place design’d to encamp at ; ^and 'tis 
therefore that mey are called Feioh6rkaiia8, 

• as if you should say, Houses going before. 
. . JSmiier, E.T. 115; [ed, 869], 

[1738. — “ Peish-khanna is the term given 
to the royal tents and their appendages in 
India,”-^aaimy, iv. 163, 
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[1862. — “The result of all this uproarious 
bustle has been the erection of the Sard^’s 
peshkhaima, or advanced tent.” — Bel lew, 
Jmtrnal of Mission, 409.] 

PESHWA, s. from Pers. ‘ a leader, 
a ^lide.’ The chief minister of the 
M^iratto power, who afterwards, sup- 
planting his master, the descendant of 
Sivaji, became practically the prince 
of an independent State and chief of 
the Mahrattas. The l\*shwa‘s jxnvtu' 
expired with the surrender to Sir John 
Malcolm f)f the last Peshwa, BajT Rao, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with s^jatfir under his own juris- 
diction, at Bhitfir, near (hwiipoor, till 
January 1851. His adojJed son, and 
the claimant of his honour> and allow- 
ances, was the infamous Nrma Sahib. 

Mr C. P. Brown gives a feminine 
jwshwin : ‘‘ The ])rin( ess Gangfi I’iii was 
Reshivhi of Piirandliar.” (IMS. notes). 

1673. --“He un'<\\ere<l, it i'- well, nnd 
referred our Businc-s to Moro l*und<t his 
Peshua, or Chancellour. to examine our 
Articles, and give an aecount (»f what they 
ivere.”— /'Vyo’, 79. 

1803. — “But how’ is it wuth the Peshwah ? 
Ho has no minister ; lU) person h.is intluenee 
over him, and he is only guided by his 
own caprices .” — WdhmjtoK />»< %•/>., ed. 1837, 
ii. 177. 

In the following ])assage 
qvuleni dorniildfis) the (Treat Duke had 
forgot/ten that things ven* changixl 
.since he left India, whilst the editor 
])erha])s did not know : 

1811. — “ If you should draw njore Iroojj.s 
from the Establi.'^hmont of Fort St. (teorce, 
you will have to j)lacc under arms the 
suhsiditiry force of the >Jiy.am, the Peish- 
wah, and the hjrce in Mysore, and the 
•di.stricts ceded by the Nizam in 1800-1801.” 
— Letter f»')m the I), of Wf^l/bd/fon. in 
Jnd. Adm. of Lord EllrnUoroinjh, 1(S71. 
(Dee. 29). The Duke was ffolivious when 
ho spoke of the lA'shwa’s Subsidiary Force 
in 1841. 

PETEBSILLY, s. This is the name 
hy which ‘parsley’ is generally called 
in N. India. AVe have heard it ([noted 
there as an instance of the ahsiird cor- 
rn])tioii of Engli.sh words in the iiioiiths 
of natives. But tliis ease at lea.st might 
more justly he quoted as an example 
of actairate transfer. Tlie word is 
simply the Dutcli term for ‘par.sley,’ 
viz. petersilie, from the Lat. feiro- 
selinum, of which jjaraley i.s itself a 
double corruptaon through the French 
'persiL In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is given as fatrasilmn. 


PETTAH, s. Tam. The 

extramural suburb of a fortress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress. The pettah is itself often 
sejiarately fortified ; the fortress i.s^ 
then its citadel. The Mahratti peth 
is iLsed in like manner ; [it is Skt. 
petala, and the word possibly came to 
the Tamil tlirougli the Main*.]. The 
word constantly occurs in the histories 
of war in Southern India. 

1630. — “ ’Azam Khttn, having ascended 
the Bass of Anjun-dudh, cncan)i)ed 3 kvs 
from Dlutritr. ile then directed MulUitit 
Ivhiin . . . to make an attack upon . . . 
Dharur and it^ petta, where once a week 
people from all })arts, far and near, were 
accustomed to jiieet for buying and selling.” 
— Ahdnl Haund, in Ell/of, vii. 20. 

1763. — “The pagoda servcfl as a citadel 
to a large pettah. by wdiich name the 
[)eoplc on the Coa^t of (’oromnndel call 
every town contiguou'j to a fortress. ”- 

Ono', ed. 1S03, i. 147. 

1791.-“. . . The petta or town (at 

Bangalore) of great extent to the north of 
the fort, vsas siiiTouiided by an indilfenMit 
r.im]»art and excellent (hti‘h, wuth an inter- 
mediate berm . . . [tlanted with imjtene- 
trablo and w’ell-grown tlu>nis. . . . Neither 
the fort nor tlie petta bad drawbridges.” — 
115// Jlosf. Xb/Jo-s, in. 123. 

iS(t). — “The pettah w-all was very lofty, 
.and defended b\ tmvei’s, and h.ad no ram- 
])art.”-— \Vf llDifffo/t^ cd. 1837, ii. 193. 

1809. — “T i>a«'sc(l through a country little 
cultivated ... to Kingeri, which lias 
small iiHubforl in good repair, /ind a pettah 
apparently well Idled with inlial'ilants.”-- 
Ld. Vif/folnt, 1. 412. 

1839. — “’riie English ladies told mo this 
Pettah ^yls ‘a horrid }>lacc-' ipiite native ' 
and advised me never to go into it , .so I 
went next da\', of eour.so, and found it most 
curiou.s- really natu'i - Ldfns from 

Motlrus^ 289. 

PHANSEEGAR, s. Sec‘ under 
THUG. 

(PHOOLKAREE, s. Hind, plull- 
kihl, Ml()W(M’i*d emliroidery.’ '^Fhe term 
a])plied in N. Imlia t() the cotton 
slieet.s embroidered in silk by village 
women, parthnlarly Juts. Each gir! 
is .sup])osed to embroider one, of these 
fur her mariiage. In recent year.s a 
considerable demand has arisen for 
sjiecimens of this kind of needlework 
among Engli.sh ladies, wh(^ use them 
for .screens and otbm* decorative 
pur 2 )OS(\s. Hence a considerable manu- 
facture has snrung nn of whitdi an 
a(!c,ount will be fouml in a note by 
Mrs, F. A. Steel, ajqiended to Mr* 
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H. 0. Cookson’ft Monograph on the Silk 
Industry of the Punjab (1886-7), and in 
the Journal of Indian Art^ ii. 71 segq, 

[1887. — “They (native school girls) were 
collectod in a .small inner cimrt, which wa-s 
hung with the pretty phulcarries they 
make here (Hawal Pindi), and which . . . 
looked very Oriental and gay.” - Lady 
/Jiijffrin., yico'fya/ Liffy 

[PHOORZA, s. A ciLstom-lionse ; 
Gujarati phnrjd., from Ar. furiat ‘a 
notcli,’ tlien ‘a higlit,’ ‘river-inoutli,’ 
‘harbour’; lienee ‘a lax’ or ‘custom- 
duty.’ 

[17!*l. -Th« East India (.'idundar (p. l:!l) 
has “.h)hn Ohiirch, Phoorza- Master, Surat.” 

jl727. — “And the Mogul’s Fiirza or 
cii.stoni-honse is at this place (Hughly).”- - 
A. J/ttwdlan, eel. ]71'1, ii. 19. 

[177“.-- “ But as they .''till insisted on their 
j>eo]»!o .sitting at the gates tin the Phoorzer 
(\)Osk\ . . . ’ - llnnilxnt /.( (fi 

and ''<■0 ”92. “Phoorze Masler.” Cnasla 
i*. — Mahr. KhxshL'i^ “inland traiiMt-duties.'’ 

|lSb‘3. — “. . . idtils . . . were' .inimally 
imported to a oonsuierahle niunher at the 
F3aroche Phoorza, win n I eu-'toin- I 

m.L^ter at that sctllenient — /h/’A ' (h . ; 
J/'y/z. 2ud ed, ii. ool. j j 

PIAL, s. A rai.'-cd platform on i 

which pt‘oph‘ sit, usually under tin* ! 
veramlali, or on eitlu'r ."ide of the door ■ 
of th(! liouse. It. IS a ))uri‘l\ S Indian 
word, and jiartially corresjionds to the 
N. Indian chaloVnf (.see CHABOOTRA), 
Wilson c.onjei't.uivs tlie word to be 
Telugu, ]>ut it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese /nn/o and /iniiol (Span, yan/o), 
‘a seat or biMndi,’ d'his i.^ again, ac- 
cording to Die/ (i. from tin* ]jat. 

p(Kh'o/n, ‘a ]>rojecting b<i,.s(‘, a balcony,’ 
Jjlnleau e\j)lains fxniol a.s ‘.step> tor 
mounting on horsi'back ’ {Sr<itio\ ‘a 
lou])ing-oii stom*’) [.s(*e Palho(iurnfUt\ 
Hak. Soc. ii. 68 J. Tin* (piotation fi-om 
Mr. ( h)\er describes the S. Indian thing 
in full. 

- “. . . paying him his courted m 
Moorish fa.shioii, which was .•'cating him.-'clf 
along with him on a poyal.”- ("adanhcda, 
vi. 3. 

17)78. — “III the public .sipiare at (loa, as 
it wa.s running furiously along, an iiitirrn 
man came in its w’ay, and could not esca})e ; 
hut the elephant took him ut» in his trunk, 
and without doing him any liurt dei)ositc(i 
him on a poyo.” — Acosta, Tractado, ‘132. 

1602.— “The natives of this region who 
are called laos, arc men so arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors . . . 
insomuch that if a lao in passing along the 
street becomes aware that any one of 


another nation is on a poya,l, or any place 
above him, if the person does not immedi- 
ately come down, . . . until he is gone by, 
he will kill him.”-— (7ry</^o, JV. iii. 1. [For 
numerous instances of this superstition, see 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2iid ed. i. 360 Hegq.^ 

1873. — “Built against the front wall of 
every Hindu house in southern India . . . 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many V>road. 
It extend.s along the whole frontage, except 
w'hcro the house-door stands. . . . 'Phe posts 
of the veranda or pandal arc fixed in the 
ground a few feet in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of platform : for the base- 
ment of the house is generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. 3'ho rai.sed bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-place 
by day. It also serves in the hot month.s 
a.s a couch for the night. . . . There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargaining is 
done ; there the l)eggar j)lic.s his trade, and 
the ) ogi (see JOGEE) sounds his conch ; 
there also the members of the household 
j clean their teeth, amusing them.solves the 
j v\hile with bclclje.'^ and other frightful noises. 
• • .--Pyal Sfhnttls iji Madras, by A. (J, 
(iturr, in Anfuj. ii r)2. 

PICAR, s. Hind, paikdr, [which 
again i.s a c()rru])t.ioii of Per.s. jul’e-kdr, 
pd'c, ‘a loot J, a I'ldail-dealei', an inter- 
mediate dealer or broke]'. 

1680.— “ picar.” See under DUSTOOR. 

lt)S3. — • said Xaylor has always cor- 

!'("'] M mded w’ith .Mr. ('harliock, having been 
alway.-' hi" intimate trieud ; and without 
(]ue"ti(.n either provides him goods out of 
the Hon. (’ump.’s W.irehoiL'-c, or connives 
, at lh<‘ Weavers and Piccars doing of it.”-- 
i llidgis, Ih<u y, flak. Soe. i. 133. 

I [1772.— '-Pykars [Ddfols (.sec DELOLL) 
and (Toma."t;ib") are a chain of agents 
tlirough who.se hands the articles t)f riier- 
chandi/o j»a"S from the loom of the mauu- 
faeturer, or the store-house of the cultivator, 
to the ]>ublic raereliant. or exporter. 

\ erc/,\(, FyfV/' (g Bengal. (Ifoss. ".v.j 

I* 

PICE, s.^ Dmd. jtrfistf, a small 
copper coin, wlncli und(*r the Anglo- 
Indian M.sti’m of curi’ency is 4 of an 
anna, «'( of a rii]»ec, and somowdiat 
le.ss tliau [1 of a fai'thiiig. Picc is u.sed 
I .slangisbl\ for inoiiev in general. By 
I Act AX 1 11. of 1870 (cl. 8 ) the follow- 
i ing co]>per corns are ciirrent : — 1 . 
i Double /bo; or llalf-anna, 2 . Pice or 
j anna. 3. Half-picr or ^ anna. 4. 
Pie or tb anna. No. 2 is the only one 
in \ery common use. As with most 
other coins, weights, and measures, 
there used to be pucka pice, and 
cutcha i)iee. The distinction was 
sometimes bettveeii the regularly 
minted copper of the Government and 
certain amorphous pieces of copper 
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which did duty for small change 
{e,g, in the N.W. Provinces within 
memory), or between single and 
double pice, i,e. J anna-pieces and h 
anna-pieces. [Also see PIE.] 

c. 1590. — “The ddm ... is the fortieth 
part of the rupee^^ At first this coin was 
called Paisah.” — Aln^ ed. hlochnmiui^ i. 31. 

[1614. — “ Another coin there is of copper, 
called a Pize, whereof yon have commonly 
34 in the mamudo.” — Foster, Letters, iii. 11.] 

1615. — “Pice, which is a CV^j^pcr Coyne ; 
twelve Brammes make one Pice. The 
English Shilling, if weight, will yoeld thirtie 
three Pkr and a halfe.” — IT. Lvifton, in 
PurchxiSy i. 530. 

1616. — “Brasse money, which they call 
Pices, whereof three or thereabouts counter- 
vail a Peny.” — Terr\t, in J^vrchns, ii. 1471. 

1648. — “. . . de Peysen zijn kooper gelt. 

. . — Van Twist, 62. 

1653. — “Pe<5a est vne monnoye du Mogol 
de la valeur de 6 doniers.” — J)e la BouUoye- 
h-trouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1673. — “Pice, a sort of Copper Mtuiey 
current among the Poorer sort of People 
. . . the Company’.^ Accounts arc kept in 
Book-rate Pice, viz. 32 to the Mam. [i.e. 
Manxoodee, see GOSBECK], and 80 Pice to 
the Rupee.” — Fryer, 205. 

1676. — “The Indians have also a sort 
of small Copper-monoy ; which is (Milled 
Pecha. ... In my last Travels, a Rottpif 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s.'’ 
— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 22 ; [ed. Ball, i. 27]. 

1689. — “Lower than these (pice), bitter- 
Almonds here (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice.” — 
Ocington, 219. 

1726. — “1 Ana makes li stuyvers or 2 
peys.” — Valevtijn, v. 179. [Also see under 

HOHUR GOLD.] 

1768. — “Shall I risk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, agaiiist your 
cannon balls that cost two pice ?“No.~ 
I will march your troops until their legs 
become tVe size of their bodies .” — Ilyder 
AH, Letter to CoK* Wood, in Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iii. 287 ; [2nd ed. ii. 3^]. 

c. 1816. — “*Here,’ said ho, ^is four 
pucker-pice for Mary to spend in the 
bazar ; but T will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit. . . .'’—Mrs. 
Sherwood's Sioriejt, 16, ed. 1863. 

PICOTA, s. An additional allow- 
ance or percentage, added as a handi- 
cap to uie weignt of goods, which 
varied with every description, — and 
which the editor of the Suhsidios 
supposes to have lead to the varieties 
of bahar (q.v.). Thus at Ormuz 
the bahar was of 20 farazolas (see 
FRAZALA), to which was added, as 
for cloves and mace 3 rnaunds 
(of Ormuz), or about 7^ additional ; 


for cinnamon additional ; for benzoin 
^ additional, &c. See the Pesos^ &c. 
of A. Nunes (1654) passim. We have 
not been able to trace the origin of 
this term, nor any modern use. 

[1554. — “ Ficotaa.” (See under BRAZIL- 
WOOD, DOOCAUN.)] 

PICOTTAH, s. This is the term 
applied in S. India to that ancient 
machine for raising water, which con- 
sisLs of a long lever or yard, pivotted 
on an upright ])ost, weighted on the 
short arm and bearing a line and 
bmjket on the long arm. It is the 
dhenkU of Up}>er India, the shddfif of 
the Nile, and the old English sweep, 
swape, or sirny-pole. The machine is 
we believe still used in the Terra 
Incognita of niarket-gardens S.E. of 
Loudon. The name is Portuguese, 
picoiii, a marine term now applied to 
the handle of a shi])’s pump and post 
in which it works — a ‘ pum])-brake.’ 
The picofa at sea was also used as a 
pillory, wlience the em])loymeut of the 
word as quot(‘d from Oorrea. Tlie 
word is given in the Glossary attached 
to the “Fifth Report” (1812), but with 
no indication of its source. Fryer 
(1673, pul). 1698) describes the thing 
without giving it a name. In the 
following the word is used in tin 
marine sense : 

1.524. — “Ho (V. da Gama) ordered notice 
to be given that no seaman should wear a 
cloak, except on Sunday . . . and if he did, 
that it should bo taken from him by the 
constables [Ihp srrra tonuvda polos meirinhos), 
and the man put in the picota in disgrace, 
for one day. Ho found great fault with 
men of military service wearing cloaks, for 
in that guise they did not look like soldiers.” 
— Correa, Lendas, II. ii. 822. 

1782. — “ I*our cot elfot (arrosor los terre.s) 
on emploie une machine nppelMe Piodte. 
0’c.st une bascule dress^o sur lo l)ord d’un 
puits ou d’un reservoir d’eaux pluviales, 
pour cn tircr I’cau, ct )a conduire ensuite 
oil Ton veut.” — Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 188. 

c. 1790. — “Partout los pakoti^B, ou puits 
k liascule, <itoient en mouvement pour fournir 
I’eau n^cessaire aux plantes, et partout on 
entendoit les jardiniers 6gayer leurs travaux 
par des chansons.” — IIoAifner, ii. 217. 

1807. — “In one place I saw people em- 
ployed in watering a rice-field with the 
VaUim, or Pacota, as it is called by the 
English.” — Buchanan, Journey through My- 
sore, &c., i. 15. [Here Yatam, is Can. yata 
Tel. Hamu, Mai. iStta7n,~[ 

[1871.- 

“ Aye, e'en picotta-work would gain 
By using such bamboos.” 

Govet', Folk Songs of S. India, 184.] 
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PIE, s. Hind. pdX the smallest 
copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being of an anna, of a 
rupee, = about ^ a farthing. This is 
now the authorised meaning of pie. 
But p(Vi was originally, it would seem, 
the fourth part of an anmi, and in 
fact identical with pice (q.v.). It is 
the H. — Mahr. pcf’/, ‘ a quarter,’ from 
8kt. pad, pCidikii in that sense. 

[1860. — “ . . . his father has a one pie 
share in a small village which may yield 
him perhaps 24 rupees per jiiinnm.” — (/o/i* 
fexHions of an Urdn'Ii/, 201.] 

PIECE-GOODS. This, which is 
HOW' the tei'hnical term for Manchester 
cottons im])orted into India, was origin- 
ally applied in trade to the Inoian 
cottons ex])orte(l to England, a. trade 
W'hieh a])]*ears to have been delihiu- 
ately killed by the heavy duties which 
Lancashire jirocured to he imi)osed in 
its own interest, as in its own intere.si 
it has recently jirocnn'd the abolition 
of the small iiu])ort duty on English 
piece-goods in India.* [In 1898 a <lnty 
at the rate of 3 ])er cent, on cotton 
goods ■was reim])Osed.] 

It IS ill! Msy assumption tlial this ••vjioil 
trade from India \\as killed by t,li(> <bn elopment, 
of niachnmrv in Kni;laud. We can luirdl> doubt 
that this wiusc would have killed it in time. Hut 
it was not left to any such linger ni^^ and natnnii 
death. Mucli time would be re(pnrcd to trace the 
whole of thi« ejMsode of “ancient liistoiy. Hut 
it 18 ceilain that this Indian was not killed 

by natural causes: U was l.illni hit jirohihitant 
duties. These duties were so hifth in 1783 that 
they were declared to operate as a pieminm on 
sTnugglin^', and tlio} weie mtaml to 18 percent. 
ml valorefn. In tin* year 17U0-07 the ^aliie of 
})ieco-no<xls from India impoittsl into Eiiftland 
w*as or one-third of the wliole \alue 

of the imports from India, winch was 
And in the .sixteen jears between ]7l»3-4 and 
18051-10 (inclusive^ the impoits of Indian piece- 
goo<l8 amounted in value to .t:2r»,17l,12.';. 

In 17i>l» the duties w’cre raise<l. I need not give 
details, but will come ilow'ii to 1814, just before 
the close of the war, wdieii they were, 1 believe, at 
a maximum. The duties theii, on “plain white 
•calicoes,” w'ere: — 

£ .s. d 

Warehouse duty . .4 0 0 per cent. 

War enhancement. .10 0 ,, 

OuHtoms duty . . oO 0 0 „ 

War enhancement . . 12 10 0 ,, 

Total . . 

There was an Excise duty upon British inami- 
factnred and printeil goods of Sjd. per square 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (Iiuliaul 
calico and muslin jirinted in Great Britain, and 
the whole of both duty and evci.so upon such 
goods was recoverable as drawlKick upon re-expor- 
tation. But on the exportation of Indian white 
goods there was no drawdmek recoverable ; and 
stuffs printed in India were at this time, .so far as 
we can discern, not admitted throiajh the Kmjlish 
CvMom -house at aJl until 18211, when they wore 
Jwlinittod on a duty of 3Jci. jier sipiare yard. 

2 Y 


Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
piece-goods will be found in Milhurn 
(i. 44, 45, 46, and ii. 90, 221), and we 
assemble them below. It is not in 
our power to exjilaiii tbeir ])eculi- 
arities, except in very few cases, found 
under tbeir proper heading. [In the 
present edition these lists have been 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
figures before each indicate that they 
fall into tlie following classes : 1. Piece- 
goods formerly exported from Bombay 
and Surat ; 2. Piece-goods exported 
from Madras and the Coast ; 3. Piece- 
goods : the kinds imported into Great 
Britain from Bengal. Some notes and 
(juotations liave Ijeen added. But it 
must lie understood that the classes of 
goo<ls now known under these names 
may or may not exactly represent 
those made at the time when these lists 
wi*re ])repared. Tlie names printed 
in capilais ure discussed in separate 
articles.] 

166r). — “I have sometimes stood amazed 
at the vast <iuautity of (Jotton-Oloth of all 
.sorts, lino and others, tinged and white, 

(S»*t* in the Statutes, 43 Geo. HI. eapp. »)8, (59, 7Q; 
•>4 Goo. 111. cap. 30; (■> vloo. IV wip. 3; also Mac- 
phersaii's Aiiiials aj ('ommercc, iv 42(»). 

In Hir A. Arbnthnoi s publication of Sir T. 
Mxiuro's Mihutc'^ yt. cxxix.) he ipiotos i 

letter of Munro’s to a fneiul in Scotland, written 
about 182.^, which .^hows him .^urpnsin^iy before 
hi8 aujo in the matter of FYoo Trade, speaking with 
rotei»*nce to certain measures of Mi. liuskisson's. 
'rhe jiassago ond.s thus : “ India is the country that 
has been wonst used in the new arrangements. 
All her products ought undoubtedly to bo imported 
freely into England, uyion paying the same duties, 
ainl 110 more, winch Engli.sh duties pmanuractnrosj 
pay in India. When I see wbat i.s done in Barha- 
meut against India, I think that 1 am reading 
about Edward III. and the Klornings.” 

Hir A. Arbuthnot adds very appro [iriately a pas- 
sage from a note by the late Prof. II. II Wilson in 
his continuation of .James Mill’s llist^rn of India 
(18J.'», vol. I, ]>]). ■>38-.'i39), q pas, sage uhich we also 
gladly insert here^' 

“It Nvas .stated in evidence (in ISIH) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India, up to this period, 
could be .sold fora jirolit in tlie Biitish market at 
a ])ncefium .'>0 to (50 yier cent, lower than those 
fabricated in England. It consequently became 
necessary to yirotect the latter by duties of 70 or 
SO per cent, on their value, or by positive prohibi- 
tion. Had this not been the case, had notfeuch 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills 
of PaisUiy and of Manclie.ster would have been 
stoppeil in their outset, and could hardly have 
been again set in motion, even by the powers 
of steam. They were created by the sacrifice of 
the Indian manufactures. Had India been inde- 
pendent, .she would have retaliated ; would liave 
imposed iirevcntive duties unon British gootls, and 
would thus have preserved her own productive in- 
dii.stry from annihilation. This act of self-defence 
was not permitted her ; she was at the mercy of 
the stranger. British goods were forced upon her 
without paying any duty ; and the forei^ manu- 
facturer emyiloyed the arm of political injustice to 
keoj) down and ultimately strangle a competitor 
with whom he could not contend on equal terms.** 
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which the Hollanders alone draw from 
thence and transport into many places, 
especially into Japan and Enrope ; not to 
mention what the English, Portingal and 
Indian merchants carry away from those 
parts.” — Bmxier, E.T. 141 ; led. ConstaUe, 
439]. 

1785. — (Res“. of Court of Directors of the 
K.I.C., 8th October) . . that the Cap- 
tains and Officers of all shii)s that shall sail 
from any })art of India, after receiving 
notice hereof, shall be allowed to bring 
8000 pieces of piece-goods and no more . . . 
that 5000 ]>ieccs and no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stUched or 
plain, or either of them, of which .5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
following sorts, viz., AUibullies, Alrochs {'i), 
Cossaes, Ihreas, Jamdanuies, Mnhnnls, 
Nainsool's, NevUloths, Tanjrfis, and 2V/-- 
rindams, and that 3000 ])icces and no more, 
may consist of coloured piece-goods. ...” 
&c., &c. — In Seton~Ka)r, i. 83. 

[Abrawan, P. dh-i-ravun, ‘flowing water’ ; 
a very fine kind of Dacca muslin. ‘ Woven 
air’ is the name applied in the Arabian 
Alights t/) the Patna gauzes, a term origin- 
ally used for the produce of the (ban looms 
[Burton, x. 247.) “The Hindoos amuse us 
with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of thivS muslin. One, that the Emperor 
Aurungzebe was angry with his daughter 
for exposing her skin through her clothes ; 
whereupon the young i)rinces.s remonstrated | 
in her justification that she had seven } 
jamahs (see JAMMA) or suits on ; and I 
another, in the Nabob Allaverdy Khawn’s | 
time a weaver was chastised and turned out 
of the city for his neglect, in not preventing 
his cow from eating u]) a piece of abrooan, | 
which he had spread and carelessly left on j 
the gras.s.” — Holt, donsidn'atioas on Ajjairs 

of India, 206. 

3. ADATIS. 

2. ALLEJAS. 

3. Alliballies. — A labal lee (.signifying 
according to the weavers’ inter] iretation of 
the word ‘very fine’) is a muslin of fine 
texture.” — (/. Taylor, Account of the Cotton 
Manufacture at Dacca, 45). According to 
this the word is perhaps from Ar. (Via, 

‘ superior,’ H. hhala, ‘goodjri 

3. Allibanees. — Perhaps from d'ld, ‘su- 
perior,’ fcand, ‘woof.’ 

1. Annabatchies. 

3. Arrahs. — lbrhai)s from the }»lacc tjf 
that name in Shahabad, where, according to 
Buchanan Hamilton {EaMern India, i. 548) 
thcfe was a large cloth industry. 

3. Aubrabs. 

2. Ammeketchies. 

3. BAFTAS. 

3. BANDANNAS. 

1. Bejutapaute. — H. hefrdd, ‘without 
join, ’pet/!, ‘apiece.’ 

1. BETEELAS. 

3. Blue cloth. 

1. Bombay Stuffs. 

1. Brawl. — The N.E,D. describes Brawl 
as a ‘blue and white striped cloth manu- 
f^tured in India.’ In a letter of 1616 
[Foster, iv, 306) we have “Lolwee champell 


and Burral.” The editor .suggests H. biral, 

‘ open in texture, fine.’ But Kocpiefort (s.v.)> 
gives; Bure, Biirel, grosso dtoffe en laine 
de coUleur rousse ou grisA-tre, dont s’habillont 
ordinairement les ramoneurs ; cette <5toffe est 
faite de brebi.s mure ct brune, sans aucune 
autre teinture. ” And see K. J). s. v. Barrel, 

3. Byrampauts. (See BEIBAMEE.) 

2. Callawapores. 

3. Callipatties.— H. Kcdl, ‘black,’ 

‘ strip.’ 

3. CAMBAYS. 

3. Cambrics. 

3. Carpets. 

3. Carridaries. 

2. Cattaketchies. 

1. Chalias. (See under SHALEE.) 

3. Cbarconnaes. — If. chdr-khana, ‘che- 
quered.’ “ The charlana, or che(]uered 
muslin, is, as regards manufactiire, very 
similar to the Jhorca (sec DOREAS below). 
They diflVr in the breadth of the stripes, 
their closeness to each other, and the size 
of the .sijuare.s.” (Forbes ir(g.w>//. Textile 
Man. 78). The same name is now a]f})liod 
to a silk cloth. '"The word chdrUulna 
simply means ‘a check,’ but the term is 
a{>plu*d to certain silk or mixed fahrics 
containing sriuill checks, usually about 8 or 
10 checks in a line to an inch.” ( Yusuf A li, 
Mon. on Sdl\ 93. Also see Journ. Jnd, 
Art. iii. 6.) 

1683. “20 yards of charkonnas.”— -In 

Yvle, Ilfdgts' Ihary, Ilak. Soc. i. 94. 

2. Chavonis. 

1. Chelloes. (See SHALEE.) 

3. Chinechuras. -- JTobably cloth from 
Cbinsura. 

I. CHINTZ, of sorts. 

3. Chittabullies. 

3. Chowtars. ~ ’Phis is almost certainly 
not identical with Chudder. In a list of 
cotton cloths in the (i. 91) we have 
chaufdr, which may mean ‘made wdth four 
threads or wires.’ Chautdhl, ‘four-fold,’ 
is a kind of cloth used in the Punjab for 
counterpanes (Francis, Man. Cotton, 7), 
This cloth is frequently mentioned in the 
early letters. 

1610. — “Chautares are white and w’ell 
reque.sted.” — Dancers, Letters, i. 75. 

1614. — “The Cbauters of Agra and fine 
baftas nyll doth not hero vend.” — FosUr, 
Letters, ii. 15. 

1615. —- “ Four pieces fine white Cowter.” 
—Ibid. iv. 51. 

3. ChuclaCB. — This may bo II. chakld, 
chakrl, which Platts defino.s as ‘a kind of 
cloth made of silk and cotton.’ # 

3. Chunderbannies. — This is perhajis H. 
chandra, ‘ the moon,’ ‘woof.’ 

3. Chundraconaes. —Forbes Watson has : 

Chvnderkana, second quality muslin for 
handkerchiefs”: “Plain white bleached 
muslin called CkvnderJcoTa.” The word is 
probably chandrakhdna, ‘moon checks.’ 

3. Clouts, common coarse cloth, for 
which see N.E.D, 

3. Coopees. — This is perhaps H. haujfyin, 
kopin, ‘the small lungooty worn by Fakirs.’ 

3. Qorahs.— H. kord, ‘plain, unbleached,. 
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Tindyed.’ What is now known as Kora silk 
is woven in pieces for waist-cloths (see 
y'usvf A lif op. cit. 76). 

3. Cossaes. — This perhaps rej^resents Ar. 
khei^sa ‘special.’ In the Ain wo have 
k/tdgak in the list of cotton cloths (i. 94). 
Mr. Taylor describes it as a muslin of a 
close fine texture, and identifies it with the 
fine muslin which, according to the Ain 
(ii. 124), was produced at Sonilrguon. The 
finest kind bo says is ^'‘junyle-Unisu." 
(Taylor, op, fit. 46.) 

3. CushtaeB. — These perhaps take their 
name from Kushtia, a i*loce of considerable 
trade in the Nafliya District. 

3. Cuttannees." (See COTTON.) 

1. Dhooties. (SeoDHOTY.) 

3. Diapers. 

3. Dimities. 

3. Doreas. — H. dor i yd. ‘striped cloth,’ 
dor, ‘thread.’ In the list in the Ant (i. 9.'>), ! 
Jhriyah appears atnong cotton st\ifi‘s. It 
is now also made in .silk: “The .sinj]>lest 
pattern is the stri])e ; when the stripes are 
longitudinal the fabric is a donya. . . . The 
doriya was originally a cotton fabric, but 
it is now maniiFacturod in silk, silk-und- 
cotton, ta.^ur, anil other combinations.” 
(Yusuf Ait, op. cit. 67, 94.) 

1683. — “3 pieces Dooreas.” — Ihdyes. 
Diary, link. Sue. i. 94. 

3. DOSOOTIES. 

3. DUNGAEEES. 

3 D Vflii elrsi Axr«i 

3*. Elatches.- Platts gives Tl. /Iru/oi. ‘a 
kind of cloth woven of silk .md threnii so U'. 
to present the ap])carance of eardainoins 
(iidrJtl).' But it is almost certainly identical 
with alleja. It was probably introduced to 
Agra, where now alone it is made, by the 
Moghuls. It differs from dartya (see 
DOREAS above) in having a substantial 
texture, whereas the dortya is generally 
fiim.sy. [Yustf A li, op. c/V-. 9.o.) 

3. Emmerties. — This is 11. amratl, iuirafl, 
‘sw'oet as nectar.’ 

2. GINGHAMS. 

2. Gudeloor (dimities). — There is a place 
of the name in the Neilghcrry District, but 
it doo.s not seem to have any cloth manu- 
facture. 

1. GUINEA STUFFS. 

3. Gurrahs. — This is ])robably the H. 
gdrhd: “unbleached fabrics which under 
names varying in different localities, con- 
.stitute a large projiortion of the clothing 
of the poor. They are used also for ] lacking 
goods, and as a covering for the dead, for 
which last purpose a largo (piantity is em- 

^ployed both by Hindoo.s and Mahomedans. 
The.so fa>)ric.s in Bengal p{is.s under the 
name of garrha and guzee.” (Forbes 
Watson, op. cit. 83.) 

3. Habassies. — Probably P. ’ahbdsl, used 
of cloths dyed in a sort of magenta colour. 
The recipe is given by Uadi, Mon. on Dyeing 
in the F. W.P. p. 16. 

3. Herba Taffeties. — These are cloths 
made of Grass-cloth. 

3. Humhums, from Ar. hawmdm, ‘a 
Turkish bath ’ “(apparently so named from 
its having been originally used at the bath), 


is a cloth of a thick stout texture, and 
generally worn as a wrapper in the cold 
season.” (Taylor, op. cit. 63.) 

2. Izaree8.“P. kar, ‘drawers, trousers.’ 
Watson (op. cit. 57, note) say.s that in some 
place.s it is peculiar to men, the women’s 
drawers being Turwar. IJerklots (Qanoon-e- 
Lslam, Apj>. xiv.) gives e^zar as e(piivalent 
to shulwaur, like the pyjamma, but not 

.so wide. 

3. Jamdannies. — janddni, which 
is said to be properly Jdniahddnl, ‘a box for 
holding a .suit.’ ’i'hc jainddnl is a loom- 
figured muslin, which ’I’aylor (op. cit. 48) 
calls “the most expensive productions of 
the Dacca looms.” 

3. Jamwars. IT. jdmawdr, ‘ sufficient for 
a dress.’ It is not easy to say what stuff is 
intended by this name, in the Alw (ii, 21b) 
wo hAvejama/nrdr, mentioned among (luzernt 
stuffs worked in gold thread, and again 
(i. 95) jtlnialindr Parmnarnt among woollen 
stuffs. Forbes Watson gives among Kash- 
mir shawls: .hnneimrs, or .striped shawl 

pieces ” ; in the Punjab they are of a 
.strpied pattern made both in pashm and 
wool (./ohosfouf, Mon. on Wool. 9), and Mr. 
Ki])liiig says, “the stripes are broad, of 
alternate colours, red and blue, &c.” 
(Mukharji, Art Manufactures of India, 374.) 
3. Kiucha cloth. 

3. Kissorsoys. 

3. Laccowries. 

1. Lemmannees. 

3. LONG CLOTHS. 

3. LOONGHEES, HERBA. (See GRASS- 
CLOTH.) 

1. LOONGHEE, MAGHRUB. Ar. 

maglirUi, maghral), ‘the we.st.’ 

3. Mamoodeatis. 

3, Mammoodies. Platts ^xyo^ Makinudl, 
‘j»raised, tine muslin.’ The .lia (i, 94) 
classes the MaljniruU among cotton cloths, 
and at a low price. A cloth under this name 
IS made at Shrdiribad in the Hardoi District. 
(Oudli (razt’tff cr. ii. 2.5.) 

2. Monepore cloths. (Sec MUNNE- 
PORE.) 

j 2. Moorees. — ^^Moories are blue cloths, 
principally manufactured in the districts of 
Nellore and at C’anatur in the (yliinglejmt 
collcctorate of Madras. . . . 'Jlioy arc largely 
exported to the^Strnits of Malacca.” (Bal- 
four. ('yd. ii. 982.) 

l(>81-5. — “Moorees sn])erfinc, 1000 pieces.” 
— Prtngle, Dtary Ft. dt. (<l>o. iv. 41. 

3. Muggadooties. (See MOONGA.) 

3. MULMULS. 

3. Mushrues. — P. tnaslinV, ‘lawful.’ It is 
usually applied to a kind of silk or satin 
with a cotton back, “ Pure silk is not 
allowed to men, but women may wear tho 
most .sumptuous silk fabrics” (Yiistf AH, 
op. cit. 90, seq.). “All MusJiroos wa.sh well, 
especially the finer kinds, used for bodices, 
petticiiats, and trousers of both sexes.” 
(Forbes TPofeoa, op. cit. 97.) 

1832.—“ . . . Mussheroo (striped washing 

.silks manufactured at Benares) . . — Mrs, 

Meer JJnssan AH, Observations, i, 106. 

1. MUSTERS. 

3. Naibabies. 
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3. Nainsooks. — H. nainsnkhy * pleasure 
of the eye.' A sort of line white calico. 
Forbes Watson {op. rit. 76) says it is used 
for neckerchiefs, and Taylor \op. cit. 46) 
defines it as “a thick muslin, apparently 
identical with the tunmok {tansak'ky Bfoch- 
mann, i. 94) of the Ayeen."" A cloth is 
made of the same name in silk, imitated 
from the cotton fabric. {YvsuJ .1//, op. rit. 
95. ) 

1. Neganepauts. 

1. Nicannees. — Quoting from a i>aper of 
1683, Orme {F}'ayni.f>ntSy 287) has “6000 
Niccanneers, 13 yards long.” 

3. Nillaes. — Some kind of blue cloth, 
H. 7il/dy ‘blue.’ 

1. Nunsarees.—Therc is a place called 
Nansiirl in the Bhandara District {C'oitnd \ 
J^rorinrrjt tiazrttet’f'y 316). 

2. Oringal (cloths). Probably take their 

name from the once famous city of Warangal i 
ill H5’^derabad. I 

3. PALAMPORES. 

3. Peniascoes. — In a paper quoted by 
Birdwood {Heport on Old li>^cordsy JO) wo 
have Pinascos, which he says are stuff.s 
made of pine-applo fibre. 

2, 3. Percaulas.— H. parhVdy ‘a spark, a 
piece of glass.’ These were probably some 
kind of sjianglod robe, set with pieces oi 
glass, as some of the modern Phoolkaris i 
are. In the AMadras Dianes of 1681-5 we 
have “ Percollaes,” and “percolles, line” 
{Privyhy i. 53, iii. 119, iv. 41.) 

3. Photaes. — In a letter of 1615 vve have 
“ Lunge.s (see LOONGHEE) and Footaes of 
all sorts.” {Fosttyfy Lrttersy iv. 306), where the 
editor suggests K. ^thrddy * variegated.’ 
But in the Ain we find “ Fautahs (loin- 
bands)” (i. 93), which is the P. fo{<(y and 
this is from the connection the word probably 
meant. 

3. Pulecat handkerchiefs. (Sec MADRAS 
handkerchiefs and BANDANNA.) 

2. Punjum. — The Alndraji (r/os^. gives 
Tel. jpwaji’awjq Tam. put'jatn, lit. ‘a collection.' 
“In Tel. a collection of 60 threads and in 
Tam. of 120 threads skeined, ready for the 
formation of the warp for wca\ing. A cloth 
is denominated 10, 12, 14, up to 40 poonja'my 
according? to the number of times 60, or else 
120, is contained in the Jotal number of 
threads in the warp. Poonjom thus also 
came to mean a cloth of the length of one 
poonjam as usually skeined ; this usual 
length is 36 cubits, or 18 yards, and the 
width from 38 to 44 inches, 14 lbs. being 
the common weight ; pieces of half length 
were formerly exported as Salempoory.” 
Writing in 1814, Heyne {TraefSy 347) says: 
“Here (in Salem) two punjums are desig- 
nated by ‘ first call,' so that twelve punjums 
of cloth is called *six call,' and so on.” 

3. Puteahs. (See PUTTEE.) In a letter 
of 1610 we have: “Patta, katuynen, with 
rod stripes over thwart through.” {Danvers, 
LriterSy i. 72.) 

2. Putton Eetchies. Cloths which 
ossibly took their name from the city of 
Anhilwara Patan in Cutch. 

1727. — “That country (Tegnapatam) pro- 
duces Pepper, and coarse Cloth called 
catchaa.” — A. i, 335. 


3. Raixi ^. — Rang Is a muslin which 
resembles jhuna in its transparent gauze or 
net-like texture. It is made by passing a 
single thread of the warp through each 
division of the reed” {Tiiylor, op. rit. 44.) 
“1 Piece of Raiglins.” “ Diary, 
Hak. S<X5. i. 94. 

1. Saloopauts. (See SHALEE.) 

3. Sannoes. 

2. Sassergates. — Some kind of cloth 
called ‘that of the 1000 knots,' H. saJuura 
granthi. Saserguntees** {Dit'dwood, Rep» 
on Old Rrntrds, 63). 

2. Sastracundees. — These cloths seem to 
take their name from a place called Sdst.ra'- 
IcttH/h, ‘ Pool of the Law.* This is probably 
the place named in the Ain (ed. Jarrrtt, 
li. 124): “In the townslii}) of Hii/dra Snndar 
is a large reservoir w'hich gives a peculiar 
whiteness to the cloths washed in it.” 
(Jladw'in reads the name Oafara.duwida, or 
(Jatarrhsootidrr (see Tai/I<n', op. rit. 91). 

3. Seerbands, Seerbetties. —These are 
names for turlians, II. sirhaud, sirhatti. 
Taylor (////. rit. 47) names them as Dacca 

I muslins under the names of .svrhund and 
' '-nrbnirr. 

3. Seershauds. — This is iwrhap^^ I*, sir- 
douly • head-delightmg,’ sumc kind of turban 
or veil. 

3. Sejersuckers. — Perhaps, sir, ‘ head, ' 
sid'hy ‘pleasure.’ 

3. Shalbaft. — P. shAlhuft, ‘ .shawl- 
weaving.’ (See SHAWL.) 

3. Sicktersoys. 

3. SOOSIES. 

‘I Subnoms, Subloms.—** NA'dnmm is a 
thin pellucid muslin to which the Persian 
I figurative name of ‘ evening dew ’ {stutb- 
I nani) is given, the fabric being, when sjiread 
I over the blcaching-field, scarcely dlstinguish- 
I able from the dew on the gra,ss.” {Taylor, 
j op. rit. 45.) 

I 3. Succatoons. (See SUCLAT.) 

! 3. Taffaties of .sorts. “ A name applied 

to plain w'oveii silks, in more recent times 
signifying a light thin silk stuff wdth a 
considerable lustre or gloss ” {Drapers' Dirt. 
S.V.). 'J’hc word comes from P. tdftcm, ‘to 
twist, spin.’ The Jiln (i. 91) ha.s tdftah in 
the list of silks. 

3. Tainsooks. — H. taymikh, ‘taking ea.se.' 
(See al)ove under NAINSOOKS.) 

3. Tanjeebs. P.tanzeb, ‘body adorning.’ — 
“A tolerably fine muslin” {Taylor, op. rit. 
46 ; F^orbes iVatsoyt, op. cit. 76). “ The silk 

tanzfb seems to have gone out of fashion, 
but that in cotton is very commonly used 
for the chicken work in Lucknow.” {Yusuf 
AH, op. cit, 96.) 

1. Tapseils. (See under ALLEJA.) In 

the Aiyi (i. 94) we have : “ Taf^ilak (a stuff 
from Mecca).” 

1670. — “So that in your house are only 
left some Tapseiles and cotton yarn.”— In 
Yule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. eexxvi^ 
Birdwood in Report on Old Records, 38, has 

Topsails. 

2. Tamatannes. — “There are various 
kinds of muslins brought from the East 
Indies, chiefly from Bengal, betelles (see 
BETTEELA) tamatans . . {Okaynlyers* 
Vycl. of 1788, quoted in 3rd ser* AT. d? Q* 
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iv. 136). It is suggested {{hid. Srd ser. iv. 136) 
that this is the origin of English tarhtan^ Fr. 
tarletanCf which is defined in the Drapers* 
as “a fine open muslin, first imported 
from India and afterwards imitated here.” 

3. Tartorees. 

3. Tepoya. 

3. Terindams.— “ Turunda^ (said by the 
weavers to mean ‘a kind of cloth for the 
body,’ the name being derived from the 
Arabic word turuh {tarhf tarah) ‘a kind,’ 
and the Persian one vndam {andarn) ‘the 
body,’ is a muslin which was formerly im- 
ported, under the name of tei'mdam^ into 
this country.” {7'aylor^ op. cii. 46.) 

2. Ventepollams. 

PIGDAUN, s. A si)ittoon ; Hind. 
pikdan. Pile is properly the expector- 
ated juice oi‘ chewed betel. 

fc. 1666. — “ . . . servants ... to carry 
the Picquedent or spittoon. . . 
cd. (^nnatahfr, 214. In 283 Piquedans.] 

1673. — “ ’rhe Rooms are spread with 
Carpets as in India, and they have Pigdans. 
or Spitting pots of the Eertli of this Place, 
which is valued next to that of China, t<» 
void their Spittle in.” — Fnft>r, 223. 

[1681. — Hodges speaks of purchasing ji 
“Spitting Cup,”— 7>mry, llak. Soc. i. 14h. j 

PIGEON ENGLISH. Tln‘ vile 
jargon \vhi<h I'oi’iiis the means of 
conimunicutioii at the Chinese ])orts 
between Englishineii who do not. sjieak 
Chinese, and those Chinese witli wliom 
they are in the habit of eommnnieat- 
ing. The wotd “ /aes’/ar.s.s‘’ a])}M‘ars in 
this kind of talk to be eorrujited into 
and lienee the name ‘of the 
jargon is su])])Osed to be taken. [For 
exami>h*s see ('hanthrrlain, Thiiujs 
Jainutesr, 3rd ed. pp. 321 mjq. ; tlud^ 
Thimjs Chw(.sej 3rd ed. 430 sequ. (See 
BUTLER ENGLISH.)] 

1880.— “. . . the English traders of the 
early days . . . instead of inducing the 
Chinese to make use of cf)rroct words rather 
than the misshnpen syllables they had 
adopted, encouraged them by approbation 
and example, to establish Pigeon English 
— a grotesque gibberish which would bo 
laughable if it were not almost melancholy.” 
— (Japt. W. (Jill, Jlirrrof (Holden Sand, i, 1,66. 

1883.— “The ‘Pidjun English’ is re- 
volting, and the most dignified persons 
demean themselves by speaking it. . . . 
How the whole Engli.sh-si)caking community, 
without distinction of rank, has come to 
communicate with the (fiiinose in this baby 
talk is extraordinary.” — JUrd, (Joldtn 
Ckersmm^ 37. 

PIG-STICKING. This is Anglo- 
Indian hog-hunting, or what would 
he called among a people delighting 


more in lofty expression, ‘ the chase of 
the Wild Boar.* When, very many 
years since, one of tlie present writers, 
destined for the Bengal Presidency, 
first made accpiaintance with an Indian 
mess-table, it was that of a Bombay 
remmeiit at Aden — in fact of that 
gallant corps which is ik^w known as 
the 103rd P^oot, or Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers. Hospitable as they were, 
the opportunity of enlightening an 
aspirant Bengalee on the short-com- 
ings of his Presidency could not be 
foregone. The chief counts of indict- 
ment were three : 1st. The inferiority 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery system ; 
2iid. That the Bengalees were guilty 
of the base etleminacy of drinking beer 
out of cliampagiie glasses ; 3rd. That 
ill pig-sticking they threw the spear at 
the boar. The two last charges were 
evidently ancient traditions, maintain- 
ing their ground as facts down to 1840 
therefore ; and sliow'ed how little com- 
munication practically existed between 
the Presidencies as late as that year. 
Both the all(‘gations had long ceased 
to be true, but probably the second 
had been true in the 18th century, as 
the third certainly had been. This 
may be seen from the (piotation from 
R. Lindsay, and by the text and illus- 
trations of Williamson’s Oriental Field 
S]K>rh (1807), [and miicli later (see 
1 u*l( >w)]. There is, or ])erha])S we should 
say more ditlidently tliere was, still a 
dilfereiico bet ween the Bengal practice 
in }»ig-sticknig, and that of Bombay, 
’'riie Bengal s])ear i*^ about 6-| feet long, 
loaded with Ittad at the butt so that 
it can be gras])ed almost quite at the 
end and caniefl with tlie ]>oint down, 
inclining only slightly to the front ; 
the boar’s charge is received on the 
right Hank, when the point, raised to 
45' or 50' of inclination, if rightly 
guided, pierces him in the slioulder. 
’Die Bombay spear is a longer 
weapon, and is carided under the 
arm])it like a dragoon’s lance. Judg- 
ing from Eljdiiiistone’s statement 
])elow we should siqipose that the 
Bombay as well as the Bengal practice 
originally was to throw the spear, 
but that both independently discarded 
this, the Qtli-llis adopting the short 
overhand stuiar, the Ducks the long 
lance. 

1679. — “In the morning wo went a 
hunting of wild Hoggs with Kisna Reddy, 
the chief man of the Islands ” (at mouth of 
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the Kistna) “and about 100 other men of 
the island (Dio) with lances and Three score 
doggs, with whom wo killed eight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Bore very 
large and fatt, of ^reate weight.” — Consn. 
4^' Agmt and Ccnincil of Fort St. Geo. on 
Tour. In Notes and Exts. No. IT. 

The party consisted of Streynsham Master 
“ Agent of the Coast and Bay,” with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Bichard Mohun of 
the Councell, the Minister, the Chyrurgeon, 
the Schoolmaster, the Secretary, and two 
Writers, an Ensign, (5 mounted soldiers and 
a Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persons in the 
Company’s Service, and “Four Freemen, 
who went with the Agent’s Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their owm 
charges.” It was a Tour of A’lsitation of 
the Factories. 

1773. — The Hon. II. Lindsay does speak of 
the “Wild-boar chase” ; hut he wrote after 
So years in England, and rather eschews 
Anglo- Indianisms : 

“Our w^eapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, throe feet in length, and well 
poised ; the hoar being found and un- 
kennelled by the spaniels, runs with great 
s})eed across the ]>lain, is lairsued tui horse- 
back, and the lirst rider w'ho ap]>roaches 
him throw’s the javelin. . . of Htt 

Llndsatfs, iii. 1(51. 

1807. — “ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should be commenced by the 
horseman w’ho may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side; into which the spear 
should be thnnvn, so as to lodge behind j 
the shoulder blade, and alxait six inches i 
from the backbone.” — Wd/iau/eon^ Ordnlat ' 
Field Sjporls. p. 9. [left must mean hog’s 
rigid.) This author sajs that the bamboo 
shafts were 8 or 9 feet long, but that teni 
short ones had formerly been in use ; thus 
confirming Lindsay. 

1816. — “We hog-hunt till tw’O, then tiff, 
and hawk or course till dusk . . . we do 
not throw our speans in the old way, but 
poke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with them.” — Elpliin- 
stone's Life, i. 311. 

[1828. — “. . . the boar who had made 
good the next cane with* only a slight 
scratch from a spear thrown as he w’as 
charging the hedge,” — Grind. Sport. Mag. 
reprint 1873, i. 116.] 

1848. — “Swankey of the Body-Guard 
himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
Dobbin, tSte-dd^te with Amelia, and de- 
scribing the .sport of pigsticking to her 
wdth great humour and eloquence.” — Vanity 
Fair, ii. 288. 

1866. — “I may be a young pig-sticker, 
but 1 am too old a sportsman to make such 
a mistake as that.” — Trevelyan, The Lawk 
Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. ^87. 

1873. — “Pigsticking may be very good 
fun. . , — A Time Reformer, ch. i. 

1876. — “You would perhaps like tiger- 
hunting or pig-sticking ; I saw some of Siat 


for a season or two in the East. Everything 
here is poor stuff after that.” — Danid De> 
ronda, ii. ch. xi. 

1878. — “ In the meantime there was a 
* pig-sticking ’ meet in the neighbouring 
district.” — Life in the Mofussil, i. 140. 

PIG-TAIL, s. This teym is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
of hair, hy transfer from the qiteiie of 
our graudfathers, to whicli tlie name 
was mnch more appropriat e. Tliougli 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manclm conquerors in the 17tli 
century, and was “long resisted by 
the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when linallv co;npelled 
to ad()})t the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slaveiy beneath 
cotton turhaiis, the use of which has 
survived to the jn’csent day ” {Giles, 
Glossarg of Peferenee, 32). Previously 
tht‘ Chinese wore their nn.diaven hack 
hair gathered in a net, or knotted in 
a chignon. ])c Rhodes (Home, 1015, 
]). 5) SJiys of the pcnjdc of Tongking, 
that ^‘like the Chinese tliey have the 
custom of gathering the liair in fine 
nets under the hat.” 

1879. — “One secs i\, single Sikh driving 
four or five (liinarxicn in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins.” — Mi.<s Bird, Golden Vhersouf'se, 283. 

PILAU, PILOW, PILAF, &c., s. 

Pers. pnlilo, or pihlr, Skt. paldha, ‘a 
hall of hoiled rice.’ A dish, in origin 
])iirely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along witli rice 
and spices. Recijxes are given by 
Herklot.s,_ ed. 1803, A]>j). xxix. ; and 
in the Aln-i-Ahharl (ed. Jilochmanv, 
i. 00), we have one for lima j^'dldo 
(/ 7?/m - ‘ hash ’) with several others to 
which tliB name is not given. The 
mime, is almost as familiar in England 
as curry, hut not the thing. It was 
an odd circumstance, some 45 years 
ago, that the two surgeons of a 
dragoon regiment in India were called 
Currie and Filleau. 

1616.— “Sometimes they boil pieces of 
flesh or hens, or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their rice, which dish they call pillaw. As 
they order it they make it a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food.” — Terry, in 
Purrkas, ii. 1471. 

c. 1630. — “The feast begins: it was 
compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candied dried meats.” — Sir T. Herhert, ed, 
1638, p. 138, [and for varieties, p. 310]. 
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[c. 1660. — “ . . , my elegant hosts were 
fully employed in cramming their mouths 
with as much Pelau as they could contain. 

- . .” — Jiernm\ ed. QomtabU^ 121.] 

1678. — “The most admired Dainty where- 
with they stuff themselves is * Pullow, 
whereof they will fill themselves to the 
'Throat and receive no hurt, it being so 
well prepared f<jr the Stomach.” — Fruer^ 
899. See also p. 98. At p. 404 he gives 
a recipe, 

1682. — “They cate their pilaw and other 
spoone-mcatc withouto spoones, taking up 
their pottage in the ho]k)W of their fingers.” 
— Ev(‘h/n, Diar//, June 19. 

1687. — “They took up their Mess with 
their Fingers, as the Moors do their Pilaw, 
using no Sjkkuis.”— JJamjHer, i. 480. 

1689. — “Palau, that is Rice bfal'd . . . 
with Spices intermixt, and a boil’d Fowl in 
the miifdle, is the mo^t cointnon Indian 
Dish .” — OriHfftoUf 897. 

1711.— “They cannot go to the Price of 
a Pilloe, or boil’d Fowl and Rice ; bui the 
l)etter sort make that their in’incipal Dish.” 

— Loci' i/n\ 281. 

1798. — “On a certain day . . . all the 
Musulinan ollicers belonging to your dej)art- 
meiit shall bo entertained at the chaige of 
the *SVmi/‘, \\ith a public repast, to conust 
of Pullao of the first sort.” — Ec/cci L*ffn'.< 
of Tijtpoo >S'., A]»p. xlii. 

c. 1820.— 

And nearer as they came, a gonial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast -meats, and 

pilaus, 

Things whicli in hungry mortals’ eyes 
find fav<nir.”— ihoi Jiiafi, v. 47. 

1818. —“‘There’s a pillau, dosei»h, just 
as you like if, and Papa lias bronglit home 
the best turbot in Ihllingsgate.’ ” — IVcw/D/ 
Faf/'f i. 20. 

PINANG, s. This is the Malay 
word for Arei^a, and it is almost 
always used by the Dutch to indicate 
that artich*, and after tliein liy some 
Ooni inental wiiti*rs of otlier nations.. 
The Chinese word for the same pro- j 
duct — pin-lamj — is proliahly, as Bret- ' 
sclineiaer sjiys, a corrujition of the 
Malay word. (See PENANG.) 

[1603. — “They (the Javans) are very great 
•eater.s — and they haue a certaino hearbe 
called hHtalh' (see BETEL) which they 
vsually have carryod with them wheresoucr 
they goe, in boxes, or wrapped vp in a 
cloath like a .sugar loafe ; and also a nut 
called Piuange, which are both in operation 
very hott, and they oate thorn continually 
"to warmo them within, and keejie them 
from the fluxe. They do likewise take 
much tabaeco, and also opium.” — E. Scotty 
A)i Exact JJiscovrse, &c., of tke East Indies^ 
1606, Sig. N. 2. 

n666. — “ Their ordinary food . . . is Rice, 
Wheat, Pinange. . . T. Herbert^ 

ThivclSf 1677, p. 865 (*S7a«/. JJirt,).] 


^1726, — “But Shah Sousa gave him (viz. 
V^an der Brook, an envoy to Rajraahal in 
1655) good words, and regaled him with 
Pinang (a groat favour), arid promised that 
he should bo amply paid ft)r everything.” — 
Vahtitfja, V. 165. 

PINDARBpY, s. Hind, pinddrl, 
finddrd^ but of wliicb the, more 
original form appears to be Mahr. 
peiidharl^ a member of a band of 
plunderers called in that language 
pendiKir and pendhard. The ety« 
niology of the word is very obscure. 
We may discard as a curious coinci- 
dence only, the cinuimstance observed 
by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the work 
quoted below (i. 37, note), that “Pin- 
dara seems to have the same reference 
to Pandimr that K\r:dl' has to CossackJ^ 
Sir John Malcolm observes that the 
mo.st ]u)pular etymology among the 
iialives ascribe.s the name to the dis- 
solute habits of the class, leading 
them to frecpient the shops dealing 
in an intoxicating drink called pindtt, 

[ (One of the sensi's of pendhd^ accord- 
I iiig to Moleswortli’s J)id.^ is ‘a 

, drink for cattle and men, prepared 
from Ilolcas (see JOWAUR) 

0>y steeping it and causing it to fei*- 
ment.’) Sir John adds: ‘Kurreeni 
Khan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) 
‘told me lie had never heard of any 
other reavson for I lie name ; and Major 
Henley had the etymology continued 
by the most intelligent of the Pin- 
darries of whom he eiupiired ’ {Central 
hidla, 2nd ed. i. 433), WiLson again 
'’on.siders the mo.st probable derivation 
to be from the Mahr. pendhd^ hut in 
the sense of a ‘hiindle of rice-straw,' 
and hara, ‘who takes,’ liecause tlie 
name was originally ajijilied' to horse- 
men who In ng on to an army, and 
were em])loyed in collecting forage. 
AVe cannot, think either of tlie etymo- 
logies very sfitisfactory. We venture 
another, as a jilausible suggestion 
merely. Both pmd-panid in Hindi, 
and pindds-btisneh in Mahr. sign*'’ 

‘ to follow ’ ; the latter being definecL 
‘ to stick closely to ; to follow to the 
death ; used of the adherence of a 
disagreeable fellow.’ Such phrases 
would aptly apply to these hangers-on 
of an army in the held, looking out 
for prey. [The question has been 
discussed by Mr. W. Irvine in an 
elaborate note published in the Indian 
Antiq, of 1900. To the above three 
suggestions he adds two made by other 
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authorities : 4. that the term was 
taken from the BeAer race ; 5. from 
Pinddra, pind, ‘a lump of food,’ wr, 
‘briiiger,’ a plunderer. As to tlie 
fourth suggestion, he remarks that 
there was a Beder race dwelling in 
Mysore, Belary and the Nizam’s terri- 
tories. But the objection to this ety- 
mology is that as far back as 1748 
both words, Btdar and Pinddrly are 
used by the native liistoriaii, Ram 
Singh IVIunshi, side by side, but ap- 
plied to different bodies of men. IMr. 
Irvine’s suggestion is that the word 
Pindaric or more strictly Pandhur^ coiucs 
from a place or region called Pandhar 
or Pandhar. This ]dace is leferred 
to by native historians, and seems to 
have been situated between Burhaiipur 
and Handiya on the Nerbudda. There 
is good evidence to pro\'e that largo | 
numbers of Pindaris were settled in 
this part of the country. Mr. Irvine 
sums up by saying : “If it were not 
for a passage in Grant Duff {H. of the 
Mahrattas, Bombay reprint, 157), 1 
should liave K'en ready to maintain 
that 1 had proved my case. My argu- 
ment requires two things to make it 
irrefutable : (1) a very early connec- 
tion between I’andliur and the Piiid- 
liaris ; (2) that the Pindlnlris bad no 
early home or settlement outside 
Pandhar. As to the ffrst ])oint, the 
recorded evidence seems to go no 
further back than 1794, when Seiid- 
hiah granted them lands in Niniru* ; 
whereas before that time the name 
had become fixed, and had even cre]>t 
into Anglo-Indian vocabularies. As 
to the second point, Grant Duff' stiys, 
and he if anybody must have known, 
that “there were a number of Pin- 
dharis about the borders of Maha- 
rashtra and the Carnatic. . , .” Unless 
these men emigrated from Khandesh 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
liefore 1826, the date of Grant l)uft'’s 
book), their presence in the KSoutliwith 
the same name tends to dis])ro\eany 
fecial connection between their name, 
Pindhari, and a place, Pindhar, several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the other hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men known as Pin- 
dliaris slioiild liave been newly settled 
about 1794 in a country which bad 
been known as Pandhar at least ninety 
years before they thus occu]>ied it. 
Such a mere fortuitous connection 
between Pandhar and the Pindharis is 


so extraordinary that we may call it 
impossibility. A fair inference is 
that the region Pandhar was the 
original home of the Pindharis, that 
they took their name from it, and 
that grants of land between Burhan- 
pur and Handiya were made to them 
in what had always been their home- 
country, namely Pandhar.”] 

The Pindaris seem to nave grown 
u]> ill the wars of the late Mahoiiime- 
daii dyiiasti(*.s in the Deccan, and in 
the latter ]>art of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrattas 
in their revolt against AurangzTb ; the 
first mention which we have seen of 
the name occurs at this time. For 
some ]>articulars regarding tl>jcm we 
refer to the extract from Prinsei> 
below. During and after the Mah- 
ratta wars of Lord AVellesley’s time 
many of tin* Piiidari leaders obtained 
grants of land in Central India from 
Sindia and Holkar, and in tin* chaos 
wliicli reigned at that, time outside the 
British tt'rritorv their raids in all 
directions, attiunled by the most siivage 
atrocities, became more and mure in- 
tolerable ; tliese outrages extended 
from Buiidelkband on the N.E., Kadaj>a 
on the 8., and Orissa on the S.K., to 
Guzerat on the W., and at last re- 
])eatedly violated British territory. In 
a raid made n])on the coast extend- 
ing from Masnli])atam northward, the 
Pindaris in ten days plunder'd 1189 
i villages, burning many, killing and 
wounding 682 ]>ersons, torturing 3600, 
and carrying off or destroying ]a*operty 
to the amount of £250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor - General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, found himself armed with 
])ermission from home, and in a j>osi- 
tioii to strike at them effectually, and 
with the most extensive strategic com- 
binations ever brought into action in 
India. The Pindaris were completely 
cruslied, and those of the native princes 
who supported them comjielled to sub- 
mit, whilst the British power for the 
first time was rendered truly para- 
mount throughout India. 

] 706-7. — “Zoolfocar Khan, after the 
I rains pursued Dhimnah, who fled to the 
Beejaporo country, and the Khan followed 
him to the V)anks of the Kistnah. The 
HnderrehB took Velore, which however 
was soon retaken. ... A great caravan, 
coming from Aurungabad, was totally plun- 
dered and everything carried off, by a body 
of Mharattos, at only 12 coss distance frona. 
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the imperial camp .” — Narrative of a Bondeela 
OJfictry app. to Scott’s Tr. of Firiahta’s //. 
of JJeccan, ii. 122. [On this see Mafrofm, 
Oeiitral India^ 2n(i ed. i. 426. Mr. Irvine 
in the paper quoted above shows that it is 
doubtful if the author really used the word. 
“By a strange coincidence the very copy 
used by J. IScott is now in the British 
Museum. On turning to the passage I 
find ‘Po(la Ba(lar,’ a well-known man of 
the period, and not Pinddrd. or iHmhrreh 
at all.”] 

1762. — “ Siwaeo Madhoo Rao . . . began 
to collect tn)o])s, stores, and heavy artil- 
lery, so that he at length assernbled near 
100,000 hor^c, 60,000 Pindarehs, and 00,000 

matchlock foot In reference to the 

Pindarehs, it is not unknown that they arc 
a low tribe of robbers entertained by some of 
the princes of the Dakhan, to plunder and 
lay wastjC the territories of their enemies, 
and to >-erve for guides .” — ]{. ff Iltjdnr 
Naii\ by Mnr liifmm All Khan^ 149. [Mr. 
Irvine six'll lect'; that this may be ba^ed on 
a misreading ;is in the former rjiiotation. 
The earliest undoubted mention of the name 
in native historians is by Ram Singh (1748). 
There is a doubtful reference iii the Tdrlkh- 
i’AJ ulnntiinod'i (1722-28)]. 

17S4.---“Bindarra8, ^^ho receive no pay, 
but give u laitain monthly sum to the ct»m- 
rnandor-in-chief for i>ernns‘,ion to maraud, 
or thunder, iimlcr sanction of his banners.” 
— lad ion Vacofndo i\(/, s.v. 

1803.- “Depend upon it that no Pindar- 
riea or straggling horse will venture to \our 
rear, so long as you can keep the enemy 
in check, ami )our detachment well in 
advance.”- WAImf/lon, ii. 219. 

1828. — “On {isking an intelligent old 
Pindany. who came to me on the juirt 
of Kurrecin K4ian. the reason of this 
absence of high character, he gave me 
a short and slirowul answer: ‘Our occu- 
jiation ’ (said he) ‘was incoinjiatiblo with the 
fine virtues ami (jualitios aou state; and 
I suppose if any of our j»eoplo ever had 
them, the first effect of such good feeling 
would he to lUcdio him leave our commu- 
nity .’” — Air .fohu Molcvhiij ('tnitro! IndtUy 
i, 486. 

[ ., “Ho ha<l ascended on horschack 
. . . being mounted on a Pindaree pony, 
an animal aceusb/iiied to elimbiiig.”— 
l^crsovid N<(t /'(ftfvr, 292.] 

1825.— “'Fhc name of Pindara is coeval 
with the earliest invasion of Hiruloostan by 
the Mahrattas. . . . The designation Avas 
applied to a sort of sorry cavalry that 
aeeom}Kmicd the POsliAva’s nrmios in their 
ex}>editions, rendering them much the same 
service iis the Clossacks perform for the 
armies of Russia. . . . The several leaders 
went over wdth their bands from one chief 
to another, as best suited their jirivato 
interests, or those of their folloAvers. . . . 
The rivers generally became fordable by the 
close of the Dussera. The horses then were 
shod, and a leader of tried courage and 
conduct having been chosen as Lufdmreea, 
all that were inclined set forth on a foray 


or Luhbury as it was called in the Pindaree 
nomenclature ; all were mounted, though 
not equally well. Out of a thousand, the 
proportion of good cavalry might be 400 : 
the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
. . . but ... it was a rule that every 
1.5th or 20th man of the fighting Pindarees 
should be armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
looteas (see LOOTY), indifferently mounwd, 
and armed with every variety of weapon, 
and the rest, slave.s, attendants, and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
IKuiies, and keeping up with the luhhur in 
the best manner the}" could.” — Prinsepy Hist, 
of Pot. and MU. Transactlo'ns (1813-1823), 
i. 37, note. 

1829. — “’J'he person of whom she asked 
this question said ^ Brhijarm' (see BRIN- 
JARRY) . . . but the lady understood him 
Pindaree, and Hie name w"as quite sufficient. 
She jumped out of the palanquin and ran 
towards home, screaming, ‘ Pindarees, Pin- 
darees.’” — Mem. of John Shippy ii. 281, 

[1861.- 

“ So 1 took to the hills of Malwa, and the 
free Pindaree life.”] 

Air A . LtjaUy The Old Pindaree. 

PINE -APPLE. (See ANANAS.) 
[The w’orcl lias been corrupted by native 
weavers into pinaphal or minaphal, as 
the name of a v'^ilk fabric, so called 
because of tlie pine-ap])le pattern on it. 
(See YnHuf Aliy Moti. on SV/fc, 99.)] 

PINJRAPOLE, s. A Ikospital for 
animals, existing ])erhaps only in Guz- 
erat, is so called. CJuz. pinjnlpor or 
j pitijraimfy []iro])erly a cage (ptnjra) for 
I the .siered ])uU (/Johi) released in the 
j name of Siva]. See Hrhery ed. 1844, ii. 

I 120, and Ovlncffo7iy 300-301 ; [I\ della 
Valley Hak. Soc. i. 67, 70. Forbes {Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. loG) describes “the 
Hanian liosjiital ” at Surat ; but .they 
do not use this word, vhhh Moles- 
worth says ir (piite modern in Mahr.] 

1808. — “Kvery marriage and mercantile 
transaction nmon;j; them is taxed -with a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.” 
— J{. Dniwinond. 

PINTADO. From the Port. 

a. A ‘ ] tainted ’ (or ‘ spotted ’) cloth, 
i.e. clxintz (q.v.). Though the worcl 
was a])[)lied, we believe, tt) all printed 
goods, some of the finer Indian cliintzea 
were, at least in jiart, finished by hand- 
painting. 

1579. — “With cloth of diverse colours, 
not much unlike our vsuall pentadoes.” — 
Drake, World Bncoinpassedy Hak. Soc. 143. 

[1602. — “ . . . some fine pinthadoes.” — 
Birdwoody First Leitei' Book, 34.] 
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1602-5. — . . about their loynos a line 
Pintadoe.'" — Piscmtrse of laca, in , 
PurrfioSf i. 164. ^ 

1606. — “Heare the Generali deliuered a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIKSTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fay re standing Cuppe, 
and a cover double gilt, with divers of the 
choicest Pintadoes, which hoe kindly ac- 
cepited of.” — Middleton’s Voifage^ E. 3 

[1610. — ‘‘Pintadoes of divers sorts will 
sell. , . . The names are Sarassa. Heruinpury, 
large Chaudes, Solomatt C-Minbaita, 8clcmatt 
white and black, C-heat Betirne and divers 
others.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 75. 

c. 1630. — “Also they stain Linneu cloth, 
which we call pantadoes.”— -aS/V 'J\ Herbert, 
ed. 1677, p. 304. | 

1665. — “To Woodcott . . . where was a 
roome hung with Pintado, full of figures 
greate and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the In- 
dians.” — Evelyn's J)w i'll, Dec. 30. 

c. 1759. — “The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overstocked, find immediate vent, and .sell 
for 100 p. oQui." I^ttfi-r from J*e[jn, in 
Dalrymjde, Or. Jlep. i. 120. 

b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Guinea-fowl. This have heeii 
given from the reseinhlanee of the 
^speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact^^mfa in Portuguese is ‘a spot/ or 
fleck, so that prohahly it only means 
speckled. This is the explanation of 
Blateau. [The word is iiuu’e <‘omiuoiily 
ap])lied to tlie cape Pigeon, See Mr. 
Gray’s note on J*yrard de Land, IJak. 
Hoc. i. 21, wlio (piotes from Fryer, 

p. 12.] 

PISACHEE, Skt. jii.<-<fchl, a .shc- 
demon, m. jrikJcha. In S. India some 
of the demons worshipped hy the 
ancient tribes are so called. The spirits 
of the de^d, and parti(uilarly of those 
who have met with violeTjjb deatlis, are 
especially so entitled. They are called 
in Tamil jtey. Sir Walter Elliot con- 
siders that the PudeJus were (as in the 
case of Edkshasas) a branch of the ab- 
original inhabitants. In a note he 
says : ‘The Pimchl dialect appears to 
have been a di.stinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to he recognised in the speech of 
the Paraiya, who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the pure Tamil 
letters.’ There is, however, in the 
Hindu drama a Pisdchd bhdshd, a 
gibberish or corruption of Sanskrit, 
introduced. [This at the present day 
has been applied to English.] The 
term pisdehi is also applied to the 
small circular storms commonly by 


Europeans called devils (q-v.). We 
do not know where Arclideacon Hare 
(see bedow) found the Pimchl to be a 
white demon. 

1610. — “The fifth (mode of Hindu mar- 
riage) is the PtsdcJui-vlvdha, when the lover, 
without obtaining the sanction of the girl’s 
parents, takes her home by means of talis- 
mans, incantatiuns, and such like magical 
practices, and then marries her. Pisach, 
in Samskrit, i.s the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever j)erson it fixes on, and as 
the above marriage takes place after the 
same manner, it has been called by this 
name .” — The Dabtsidn, ii. 72 ; [See Manv, 
hi. 34). 

c. 1780. — “‘Quo demandez-vous ? ’ leur 
criai-je (I’lin ton de voix rude. ‘ Pounpioi 
rostoz-vtnis la a m’attendrc et d’ou viont 
(pie ce.s nut res femmes se sent enfuies, 
comine si j’etois un Pdschaseh (esprit 
malin), on unc bete sauvago <pii voiilht 
voiiN devorcr * ’ " — Jlaafner, ii. 287. 

1801. — ‘‘They believe that such nicn as 
die accidental (loath^* become Pysachi, 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some by making extraordinary noises, in 
families, and occaMoniiig fits and other 
disca.«es, cspeeially in women.”—/’’. Dachu 
Mysore, iii, 17. 

1816. — “WhirlvvimD , . . at tlie end t>f 
March, and lieginning of Ai>ril. carry dust 
and light things along with them, and are 
called l>y the natives peshashes or devils ” 
-■-Asiatie Joarnol, ii. 3t)7. 

1819. — “These demons or peisaches are 
the usual attendants of Shiva.” — Prshln^ on 
Klephaiita, in Jio. Lli. Soe. Trans, i. 219. 

1 1827 — “ .\s a little girl was ])laying round 

j me one day with her white frock over her 
I head, 1 laughingly called her Pisashee, 

! the name which the Indians give to thei 
white devil. The child was deliglitod with 
so fine a name, and ran about the house 
crying out to ev'ery one slie met, / am the 
Pisashee, J am the Pisashee. Would she 
have done so, had she been WTajd in black, 
and called vnteh or derlt instead i No : for, 
as usual, the reality was nothing, the soniul 
and colour cvortldng.” — (J. Hare, in 
Illnesses at Trvth, by Two Brothers, 1st 
Scries, ed. 1838, p. 7. 

PISANG, s. This is the Malay 
word for plantain or banana (q-q.v.). 
It is never used hy English pe.ople, 
but is the usual word among the Dutch, 
and common also among the Germans, 
[Norwegians and Swedes, who prohahly 
got it through the Dutch.] 

1651. — “Les Cottewaniens vendent den 
fruits, come du Pisang, Ac.” — A. Roger, 
La Porte Ouverte, p. 11. 

c. 1785. — “Nous arrivfi,mes au grand village 
de CoHa, oh nous vltnes de belles allies de 
bananiers ou pisang. . . — Haafner, ii, 85 
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[1875.~~“Of the pieang or plantain . . . 
there are over thirty kinds, of which, the 
Plmng-Tnmy or golden plantain, so named 
from its colour, though one of the smallest, 
is nevertheless most deservedly prized.” — 
— Thomson, Ttie Straits of Malacca, 8.J 

PISHPASH, s. A])pareiitly a fac- 
titious Anglo-Indian word, applied to 
a slop of rice-soup witli small pieces of 
meat in it, much used in the Anglo- 
Indian nursery. [It is ajiparently P, 
})nsh~pash, ‘shivered or hrokeii in 
jueces’ ; from Pers. pusiridan.'] 

1834. — “They found the Socrehiry disen- 
gaged, that is to say, if surrounde<l with 
huge volumes of Financial llo]>or1s on one 
side, and a small silver tray holding a mess 
of pishpash on the other, can be called dis- 
engagod .” — Thv Jiahao, &c. i, 85. 

PITARBAH, s. A coller or hox 
used in travelling by ]»alankin, to 
carry the traveller's clothes, two such 
being slung to a banghy (<i.v.). Hind. 
piturd, petard, Ski. jiifaht, ‘a, basket.^ 
The thing was ])roiH*rly a basket made 
of cane ; but in later ]iractice of tin 
sheet, with a light wooden frame. 

[1833. — “ ... he sat in the palaiujuin, 
which w’as tilled with water np to his neck, 
whilst everything he had in bis bat ar a (or 
Mrunk’) was soaked with wet. . , 
Trarrfs of lir. 11 'o///', ii. 198.] 

1849. — “The attention of the staff was 
x^alled to the necessity tjf putting their 
pitarahs and i)ropcrty in the lhmgalow% 
as thieves ahonnded. ‘ My dear Sir,’ was 
the reply, * we are ijuite safe; we have 
iu»thing.’” — JJrlhi iiu'j’tti , Xov. 7. 

1853. — “It was very soon settled that 
Oakhold was to send to the dak bungalow 
for his petarahs, and stay with Staunton 
■f(»r about three weeks.” — IF. JK Arnold, 
(kUficld, i, 223. 

PLANTAIN, s. This is tin* name 
by wdiich the Musa supieidnw is, uni- 
versally knowui to Anglo-lndia. Books 
distinguish betAveen tlieiU nsa sapientuvi 
or ]>lantoin, and the Musa pa rad i mica 
or banana ; Imt it is Lard to luider- 
stand wdiere the line is sii])p()sed to 
be drawn. Variation is gradual and 
infinite. 

The hotanitial name Musa represents 
the Ar. mam, and that again is from 
the Skt. mocha. The speeitic name 
sapieninm arises out of a tnisunder- 
«tanding of a passage in Pliny, which 
we have explained under tlie head 
^ack. The specific paradisnica- is de- 
rived from the old belief of Oriental 
Ohristians (entertained also, if not 


originated hy the Mahommedans) that 
this was the tree from wdiose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves aprons. 
A further mystical interest attached 
also to the fruit, which some believed 
to be the forbidden apple of Eden. 
For in the jiattern formed by tli^ core 
or seeds, when the fruit was cut across, 
our forefathers discerned an image of 
the Cross, or even of the Crucifix. 
Medieval travellers generally call the 
fruit either Musa, or ‘ Fig of Paradise,’ 
or sometimes ‘ Fig of India,’ and to 
t.his day in the W. Indies the common 
small ])lantains are called 4igs.’ The 
PortAiguese also habitually called it 
‘ Indian Fig.’ And this j)erhaps origi- 
nated some confusion in IVlilton’s mind, 
leading him to make the Banyan 
(Fictis Indira of Pliny, as of modern 
botanists) the Tree of the a}>rons, and 
greatly to exaggeu-ate the size of the 
leavt'S of thaty<ra.s‘. 

The name banana is never eru])loyed 
by the English iii India, though it is 
the name universal in the London 
truit-sho]>s, where this fruit is now 
to be bad at almost all seasons, and 
often of excellent tjuality, imported 
chietiy, w’e believe, from Madeira, [and 
more ivciuitly from Jamaica. Mr. 
Skeat adds that in the Strait Settle- 
ments the name plantain seems to be 
reserved for thost‘ varieties wliich are 
only eatable wluui cooked, but the 
wan’d banana is used indifferently w ith 
plantain, the latter being on the wdiole 
i perhaps the rarer w’ord], 

Tbe Wtum* pla Ufa i n is no more origin- 
ally Indian than is hauaua. It, or 
rather platano, ap]>ears to have been 
the name under wdiich the fruit w’as 
first carried to the W. Indies, accord- 
ing to Ov.edo, ill 1510; the first 
edition of his hook was jiublished in 
1526. That antbor is careful to ex- 
])lain that, tbe ]»lant was improperly so 
'' called, as it was (piite another thing 
from the jdatanus describt^d by Pliny. 
Bluteau siiys the w’ord is Sfiaiiish. 
do nut know' liow' it, came to be apjdied 
to the Musa. [Mr. Guppy (8 ser. 
Notes cO Queries, viii. 87) suggests that 
“the Spaniards have ohUimed platano 
from the Carib and Galibi words for 
banana, viz., halafamia and palatana, 
by the process followed by the Aus- 
tralian colonists when they converted 
a native name for the casuarina trees 
into ‘she-oak’; and that w’e can thus 
explain how platano came in Spanish 
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to signify both the plane*tree and the 
banana” Prof. Skeat (Concue Did. 
S.V.) derives plantain from Lat. ‘pkintay 
‘a plant* ; properly *a s])reading sucker 
or shoot * ; and says that the plantain 
took its name from its spreading leaf.] 
The Irapid spread of the plantain or 
banana in the West, whence both 
names were carried bacik to India, is 
a counterpart to the raj ad ditt'usion of 
the ananas in the Old World of Asia. 
It would seem from the translation 
of Mendoza that in his t ime (1585) the 
Spaniards had come to use the form 
plantano, whicli our Englishmen took 
iij) as pla7itan and plaiiUiw. But 
even in the 1736 edition of Bailey’s 
Diet, the only exj^lanation of jdantain 
given is as the equivalent of the Latin 
plant atjo^ the tield-weed known by the 
former name. Platano and Phmiano 
are used in the Phili]>piue Islands by 
the Sjianish ]>oj)ulation. 

1336. — ‘‘Sunt in SyriA, ct Ae^rypto pomn 
ohlonga quao Paradisi nuncupjintur optimi 
sfiporis, mollia, in ore cito dissolubilia: i>er 
transversum rpiotiescunupie ip>a incideris 
invenies Crucifix um . . . diii non durarit, 
unde per mare ad nostras partes duci non 
possunt iiicorrupta .” — (fuL lhi(dcnf,dp. 

c. 1350. — “Sunt enim in <»rto illo Adae 
de Seyllano prime mump, quas incola e ficus 
vocant . . . et istud vidimus oculi.s nostris 
quod ubicunque inciditur per transversum, 
in utrSique parte incisurae videtur ymage 
hominis Ci'uciji.pi . . . ot de istis foliis Hefts 
Adam et Eva fecerunt sibi perizornata. . . .” 
— John dp MariyaoHl, in Cathoif, &c. p. 3;V2. 

1384. — “And there is ap:ain a fruit which 
many people assert to be that rof^ardnifi: 
ivhich our first father Adam siimed, and 
this fruit they call Muse ... in this fruit 
you see a very great miracle, for when you 
divide it anyway, whether lengthways 
across, or c"t it as you wdll, you .shall .see 
inside, as it were, the image o^ the Crudji.r ; 
and of this w'e comrades many times made 
proof.” — Viaijfjio di fSimone JSiyu/i (Fireir/.e, 

1862; p. 160). ' 

1526 (tr. 1577). — “There are alsocortaync 
plantes whiche the Christians call Platani. 
In the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
part thereof, there growx*th a cluster with 
fourtie or fiftie platans about it. . . . ‘I’his 
cluster ought to he taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to 
ap])eare yelowe, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their hou.se.s, where all the 
cluster waxeth rypo, with all his platans.” 
— Orlpdo, transl. in Eden's Ulst. of Travayh, 
i. 208. 

1552 (tr. 1582),— “Moreover the Ilande 
(of Mombas) is verye pleasaunt, having many 
orchards, wherein are planted and are 
gpoweing. . . . Figges of the Indias. ...” 
— Castaileda, by N, L,, f. 22. 


1579. — “ ... a fruit which they call Figo^ 
(Magellane calls it a figge of a span long, but 
it is no other than that which the Spaniards 
and Portingalls have named Plantanes)/’— 
Drake's Voyage, Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1688).— “There are mountaines 
very thicke of orange trees, siders [i.e. cedras, 

‘ citrons ’], limes, plantanos, and palmas.” — 
Mendoga, by 7?. Parke, Hak. !Soe. ii. 330. 

1.588. — “ Our Generali made their wduos to 
fetch vs Plantans, Lymmons, and Oranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits .” — Voyage of 
Muster Thomas Candish, in Purchas, i. 

1588 (tr. 1604). — . . the finst that 
.shall bo necdefulle to treate of i.9 the 
Plantain {Platano), or Plantano, a.s the 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no .such name), was, us in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of the (Jiie \vith the other, oven as they 
called some fruites 2>runes, pines, and cu- 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are called by those names in f‘astille. 
The thing wherein w^as most resemblance, 
in my ojnniun, between the platanoB at the 
Indies and those wliich the ancients did 
celebrate, is the greatnes of the leaves. . , , 
But, in trulh, there is no more corniiarison 
nor resemblance of the one with the other 
than there i^, tis the Proverb saiih, betwixt 
an egge and a chesnut.”™./o.'?i'7>/i dv Acosta, 
tran.sl. by K. U., Hak Soc. i. 241. 

1593.— “The plantane is a tree found in 
mo.st iiarts of Airuiut' and America, of 
which tw'o leaves are sufficient to cover a 
man from toj) to too.” — IJoirkins, Voyage into 
the ^^<n(fh Sni, liak. Soc. 49. 

1610. — . . and every day failed not 
to send each man, being one and tiftie in 
number, two cakes of white broad, and a 
quail title of Dates and Plantans. . . 
k>'ir 11, Mid<lfpfon., in J^urchus, i. 2.51. 

c. 1610. — “ ( )eH (lentils ayanl i)iti<5 de moy, 
il y eut vne femme ipii me mit . . . vno 
.scruieto de feuilles do plantane accornmo- 
deo.s ensemble auec des esjuues, puis mo 
ietta dessus du rys cuit auo(; vno cert nine 
sauce <ju’ils a]>ije]Jent car it (see CUBRY). 

. . .” — Mopf/uet, Voyof/ps, 292. 

[ ,, “The} (elephants) require . . . 
besides leaves of trees, chieOy of the Indian 
fig, wffiich we ciall Bananes and the 'I’urk.s 
plantenes. ”- -yb//'<trr/ de Lava!, Hak. Soc, 
ii. 34.5.] 

1616. — “They have to these another fruit 
we English there call a Planten, of which 
many <jf them grow in clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Ripe, and then 
they taste like unto a Nonrick Pear, but 
much better.” — Terry, od. 1665, p. 360. 

c. 1635. - 

“ . . . with candy Plantains and the juicy 
Pine, 

On choice.st Melons and sweet Gniiies. 
they dine, 

And with Potatoes fat their wantoa 
Swine.” 

Wall&r, Battle of the Summer Islands, 
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c. 1636.— 

Oh how I long my careless Limbs to lay 

Under the Plantain’s Shade ; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Airs my Fancy entertain.” 
Waller f Hattie of the Svmmer hlands. 

c. 1660.— 

The Plant (at Brasil Barone, call’d) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern Plane-tree takes, but not 
the same : 

Bears leaves so large, one single Leaf can 
shade 

The Swain that is beneath her (Jovert 
laid ; 

Under whose verdant Loaves fair Ap]dcs 
grow, 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. ...” 

Cowley,^ of J Han Bk. v. 

1004— 

Wake, Wake Qnevera ! Our soft rest 
must cease, 

And fly together with our country’s peace. 

No more must we sleep under plantain 
sluido. 

Which neither heat could i)icrcenor cold 
invade ; 

Whore bounteous Nature never feels 
decay, 

And opening buds drive falling fruits 
aw^ay.” 

iJryden, /^ntloyue to th^ Indian Qnrtoi, 

1073. — “ Lower than these, but with a 
Leaf far Vmmdcr, stands the curious Plan- 
tan, loading its tender Body with a. Fruit, 
whose clusters emulate the Urapesof ( 'a naan, 
which burthened tw'o men’s shoulders.” — 
Frifer, 19. 

iOvHO. — “The Plantain T take to be King 
-of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself.” — 
Jhimpier^ i. 311. 

1689. — “. . . and now in the (fovernour’s 
■Carden (at St. Helena) and some others 
of the Island are (piantities of Plantins, 
Bonanoes, and <»ther delightful Fruits 
brought from the East. . , .''—Onnyton, 
100 . ' 

1764.— 

‘‘ But round the upland huts, bananas 
plant ; 

A wholesome nutriment bananas yiekl, 

And sunburnt labour loves its breezy 
shade. 

Their graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tanes join, 

And with their broad vans shiver in the 
breeze.” Orahtger, Bk. iv. 

1806.— “Tho plantain, in some of its 
kinds, supplies tne place of bread .” — Orniey 
FragmentHy 479. 

PLASSEY, Ti.p. Tlie village Palast, 
Avhich gives its name to Lord Clive’s 
famous l)att]e (June 23, 1767). It is 
said to lake its name from the 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748,-^ t* , . . that th^ have great reason 
tq complain of Ensign English’s conduct in 


not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid another day at Placy, as 
I'ullerooy Caun was marching with a large 
force towards Cutway, they presume the 
Mahrattas would hjive retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open 
passage. . . .” — Letter front Council at Comm- 
hazarj in Long, p. 2. 

[1767. — Clive’s original report of thelmttle 
is dated on the “plain of Placis.” — Bird- 
wood^ Report on Old Records^ 57.] 

1768-71. — “General Clive, who should 
have been the leader of tho English troops 
in this battle (Plassy), left tho command 
to Colonel CooTE, and remained hid in his 
])alankeen during the combat, out of tho 
reach of the shot, and did not make his 
appearance before tho enemy were put to* 
flight.” — Starorinna^ E.T. i. 486. This 
stuj>id and inaccurate writer says that 
several Engbsh officers who were present at 
the battle related this “anecdote” to him. 
I'liis, it may bo hoped, is as untrue as the 
rest of the story. Even to such a writer 
one would have Hup]>osed that Clive’s mettle 
would bo familiar. 

PODAR, s. Hind, poddeir,, corni. of 
Pel’s, fofaddr, from foUi^ ‘a bag of 
iiiouev.’ A casli-keeper, or especially 
an (dficer attached to a treasury, whose 
business it is to weigh money and 
bullion aiifl appraise the value of coins. 

[c. 1690.— “The Treasurer. Called in the 
l.ingu.ago of the day Fotadar.” — ed. 
Jarretty ii. 49.] 

1680.—“ Podar.” (See under DUSTOOR.) 

1683. — “The like losses in proportion were 
I^rcferred to be proved by Ramchurne 
Podar, Bendiira bun Podar, and Mamoo- 
bi.shwas w’ho produced their several books 
for evidence.” — Hedges,, Diari/y Hak. Soc. 
i. 84. 

(1772. — “PodSx, a money-changer or 
teller, under a shroff.” — Verelst^ Vico of 
Brngaly Gloss, s. v.] 

POaaLE, PUGGLY, s. Pro- 
]ierly Hind, pdgal: ‘a inadman, an 
idiot’ ; often used collo»piially hy 
Anglo-Indians. A friend belonging 
to that l)«)dy used to adduce a maca- 
ronic adage" wliich we fear the non- 
Indian will fail to appreciate : “ Pagal 
et pectima jald^, separantur ! [See 
NAUTCH.] 

1829.— “ It’s true the people call me, T 
know not why, the pugley.” — Mem* John 
Shippy ii. 2.55. 

1866. — “I was foolish enough to pay 
these budmashea beforehand, and they 
have thrown me over. 1 must have been 
a paugul to do it .” — TrtvelyaUy The Dawk 
BmgaloWy 385. 

[1886. — “He told me that the native 
name for a regular picnic is a ^Poggle* 
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Hrhana,* that is, a fool’s diunor.” — Lady 
Dtiferhi, Viceregal Lij\ 88. ] 

POISON -NUT, s. nnx 

'Vomica, L. 

POLEA, n.p. Mai. pidayan, [from 
Tam. pulam^ ‘a field,’ because in Mala- 
bar they are occujned in rice cultiva- 
tion]. A person of a low or impure 
tril^e, who causes pollution (j)ula) to 
those of higher caste, if he ap- 

f >roaches within a certain distance. ] 
The rules whicli regulate their meet- 
ing with otlier ])eople are given by 
^Mr. Logan {Malabar^ i. 118).] From 
pula the Portuguese formed also the 
verbs €mpolear-S(\ ‘to become polluted 
by the touch of a low’-caste person,’ 
and desemjKdear-se^ ‘to purify oneself 
after such pollution’ (Gouvca, f. 97, 
and Synod, i. 52^;), su])erstitions which 
Menezes found prevailing among the 
Christians of Malabar. (See HIRAVA.) 

1510. — “The fifth class are called Foliar, 
■who collect pepper, wine, and nuts . . . 
the Foliar may not approach either the 
Naeri (see NAIRI or the Brahmiiiv's within 
50 paces, unless they have been called by 
them. . . — Varthema, 142. 

1516. — “There i.s another low'er sort of 
gentiles called puler. . . . ’Phey do not 
speak to the nains except for a long w'ay 
off, as far as they can be heard speaking 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . — Barbosa^ 143. 

1572.— 

“ A ley, da gente toda, rioca e pobre, 

De fabulas compo.sta se irnagina : 

Andiio nus, e somentc hum pano cobre 
As partes que a cubrir natura ensina. 

Dous modos ha de gente ; porque a nobro 
Nayres chamados .silo, e a minos dina 
Poleas tejn por nome, a quern obriga 
A ley nao misturar a casta antiga.” 

Cahdesy ■vii. 37. 

Burton : 

‘ Tlie Law that holds the peoi)le high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick tales long 
past ; 

they go unclothbd, but a wrap they throw 
for decent pur})ose round the loins and 
waist : 

Two modes of men are known : the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
caste 

Polyas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain. ..." 

1598. — “When the Portingales came first 
into India, and made league and composi- 
tion with the King of Cochin^ the Nayros 


desired that men shovld give them place, 
and turne out of the Way, when they mette 
in the Streetes, as the Polyas ..." (used 
to do). — Linschoten^ 78; [Hak. 8oc, i. 281; 
also see i, 279]. 

1606. — “. . . he said by way of insult 
that ho would order him to touch a Poleaa, 
which is one of the kjwest castes of Malauar." 
—Oourcaf f. 76. 

1626. — “These Puler are Theeve.s and 
Sorcerers.” — L*iirclia^% Pilgrimage^ 553, 

[1727.—“ Poulias.” (See under MUCOA.) 

[1754. — “ Niaddo and Pullie are two low 
ca.stes on the Malabar coast. . . .” — Ives, 2f). 

[1766. — “. . . Poolighees, a cast hardly 
suffered to breathe the common air, being 
driven into the forrests and mountains out 
of the commerce of mankind. . . .” — (Jrose, 
2nd ed. ii. 161 .swy.j 

1770. — “Their degradation is still more 
complete on the iMalabar coast, which has 
not been sul)duo(l by the Mogul, and wliero 
they (the pariahs) are ciilled Pouliats.” — 
liaynal, E.T. 1798, i. 6. 

1865. Further south in India we find 
polyandry among . . . Poleres of Malabar.” 
—McLennan, PnmiUce Marraige, 179. 

POLIGAE, s. Tbi sterm is]>eciiliar 
to till* Madras Presideiny. The jHirsoiis 
.so called were pro])erly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occu])yjng tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory 
liabits in former days ; they are now 
much the stime as Zemindars in the 
liig}ie.st u.se of that term (([.v.). The 
W'ord is Tam. pdlaiyakht ran^ ‘ tlie 
bolder of a pdhviyaai,^ or fendal estate ; 
Tel. pakgddu ; and thence ]\Ialir. pdle^ 
ydr ; tlie English form being no doii])t 
taken from one of the two latter. 
The soTitbern I’oligars gave much 
trouble about lOo yeais ago, and the 
“ Poligar wears’’ were soinewliat serious 
affairs. In various nssaults on Panja- 
lamkuricbi, one of their forts in 'Jdn- 
iievelly, lietwe.eii 1799 and 1801 there 
fell 15 British ofHct*rs. Much regard- 
ing the Poligars of tlie soutli will be 
found in Nelson’s Madura, and in 
Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
History of Tinuevelly, Most of the 
quotations ajqdy to those southern 
districts. Jbit the term was us(*d 
north to the Maliratta boundary. 

1681. — “They pulled down the Polegar’s 
houses, who being conscious of his guilt, had 
fled and hid himself.” — Wheeler, i. 118. 

1701. — “Lo lendemain je me rendis h 
Tailur, e’est uno petite ville qui appartient 
a un autre Paleagaren." — Lett. JUdif. x. 269* 

1745. — “J’espbre quo Votre Eminence 
agr^ora I’^tablissement d’une nouvelle Mis- 
sion prbs des Montagues appellees 'vul- 
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ffaircment des Palleagares, oh aucun 
Miaaionnaire n’avait pnru juaqu’h pr^aent. 
Cetto contrde eat souniise h divers pctita Rois 
appends ^galement Palleagars, qui sont 
independans du Grand Mogul (juoique 
places presque au milieu de son Empire.” — 
Norhei% Mem, ii. 406-7. 

1754. — “A Polygar . . . undertook to 
conduct them through d(3tileM and passes 
known to very few except himself.” — Ormo, 
i. 373. 

1780. — “ Ho (Hyder) now moved towards 
the pass of C.liangana, and eucam]>cd up«>n 
his side of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
g^S to clear away the pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pass through.” ~ James 
Lindsay, in Licfs of tkf> Lindsays, iii. 233. 

, , “ The mat chlock men are generally 

accompanied by poligars, a set of fcllo\V'j 
that are almost savage, and make use of no 
other weapon than a ]>ointed bamboo spear, 
18 or 20 feet long.” — Mmuo's yarrafne, lol. 

1783. — “To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of I’anjore. 'I’o the same 
Mahomet Ali they sold at least twelve 
sovereign rrinces called the Polygars.” — 
linrke's i:<pnr/) on L'ou's India Lill, in WorLs, 
iii. ‘158. 

1800. — ‘‘ I think l’ourna\-a’s mode of 
dealing with these rajahs ... is excellent, 
lie .sets tlieni uj) in j»alankins, ele]>hants 
&c., and a great sowarry, and makes them 
attend to his person. 'I'hey are trc.ited with 
great respect, which they like, but can do 
no mischief in the country. Old Uyder 
adopted this plan, and his (tperalions were 
.seldom impeded by polygar wars.” — .!. 
Wflleshy to T. Munro, in Arhnthnot's Mnu, 
xcii. 

1801, — “The southern Poligars, a race 
of rude w'arrn»rs habituated to arms of 
independence, had been but lately subdued.” 

— H i. 57. 

1809.— “Tondiman is an hereditary title. 
His subjects are Polygars, and since the 
late war . . . he is become the chief of 
those tribes, among whom the singular 
law exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereignty in })referenco to the male.” — 
Ld, Vaicntia, i. 361. 

1868. — “There are 72 bastions to the fort 
of Madura; and each of them was now 
formally placed in chiirge of a particular 
chief, who w'a.s bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times, and under 
all circumstances. Ho was also hound to 
pay a fixed annual tribute ; to supjdy and 
keep in readine.ss a quota of troops for the 
Governor’s armies ; to keep the Governor’s 
peace over a particular tract of country. 
... A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a country . . . together with the title of 
P&Ifiya Kdran (Poligar). . . f— Kelson's 
Madura, Pt. iii. p. 99. 

,, “ gome of the Poligars wore placed 

in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for the good conduct of 
their subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was 
chief of them all ; and the Poligar of Hindi- 


gul is constantly spoken of as being the 
chief of eighteen Poligars . . . when the 
levying of troojis was required fhe Delavay 
(see DALAWAY) sent reijuisitions to such 
and such Poligars to furnish so many armed 
men within a certain time. . . .” — Nelson's 
Madura, Pt. iii. p. 157. 

The word got tran,sferred in English par- 
lance to the people under such Chi of. s (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809) ; and especi- 
ally, it would .seem, to those whose habits 
were jiredatory : ^ 

1869. — “There i.s a third well-defined race 
mixed with the general population, to which 
a common origin may probably be assigned. 

I mean the jiredatory clas.ses. In the soutli 
tlioy are called Poligars, and consist of 
the tribe.s of Mara wars, Kalians (see 
COLLEB.Y), Bedans (see BYDE), Kamuses 
(^00 RAMOOSY) : and in the North are re- 
jircsented by the KoHs (see COOLY) of 
Gnzerat, and the Gujars (see GOOJUR) of 
tile N.W. IVovinccs.” — aSV/* Walter Elliot, 
in J, Efhn. ^V>r. L,, N.g. i. 112. 

[POLIGAR DOG, s. A large lireed 
of found ill S. India. “The 

ikilygar dog i.s large and jiovverfiil, 
and is poonliai' in being without hair ” 
{Itdlfovr, (Jyi'l. i. 508).] 

(1853. — “ It was evident tkit the original 
breed hud been crossed with the bull-dog, 
or the 1arg(‘ Poligar dog of India.” 
Campbell, Old Forest Ranyr, 3rd od. p. 12.’] 

FOLLAM, s. Tam. pdlaiijam ; Tel. 
pale tun ; (.see under POLIGAR). 

1783.— “The principal reason wdiich they 
as>Nigued again.st the extirpation of the 
polygars (see POLIGAR) wais that the 
weavers w'ere protected in their fortresse.s. 
They might have added, that the Gompaiiy 
itself whieli stung them ti) death, had been 
w'armed in the bo.som of the.se unfortiuiato 
princes ; for on the taking of Madras by the 
French, it was in their hospitable pollams 
that most cif the inhabitants htuiid refuge 
and protection .” — livrlrs t<pu'Ji on FuFs 
E, I, />///, in d^’orks, iii. 488. 

1795.— “ Having submitted the general 
remarks on the Pollams I shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is much better than could be 
ex})eetcd from a race of men, who have 
hitherto been excluded from those ad- 
vantages, which almost alw’ays attend 
conquered countries, an intercourse with 
their conquerors. With the exception of 
a very few', w’hen I arrived they had never 
seen a European. . . — Report on Dinddjal, 

by Mr, Wynch, quoted in Nelson’s Madura, 
Pt. iv. p. i5. 

POLO, s. The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into Pliigland, under this name, which 
comes from Balti ; polo being properly 
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in the language of that region the hall 
used in the game. The game thus 
lately re^Kived was once known and 
practised (though in various forms) 
from Provence to the borders of China 
(see CHICANE). It had continued to 
^ exist down to our own day, it would 
seem, only near the extreme East and 
the extreme West of the Himrdaya, 
viz, at Manipur in the East (between 
Oalliar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Ladak, Haiti, Astor and Oilgit, and 
extending into Chitrfil). Kroin the 
former it was first adopted by our 
countrymen at Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simulUineously 
from the Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it up. It was iiist ])layed 
in England, it would seem at Aider- 
shot, in July 1871, and in August 
of the same year at Dublin in the 
Phoenix Park. The next year it was 
played in many places.* But the first 
mention we can find in the Thnes is 
a notice of a match at Lillie-Bridge, 
July 11, 1874, in the next day^s 
paper. There is mention of the game 
in the Illustrated London Knvs of July 
20, 1872, where it is treated as a new 
invention by British officers in India. 
[According to the author of the Bad- 
minton Library treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut. Sherer in 
1854, and a club was formed in 1859. 
The same writer fixes its introduction 
into the Punjab and N.AV.P. in 1861* 
62. See also an article in Baily^s 
Magazine on *‘The Early History of 
Polo” (June 1890). TThe Central 
Asian foim is described, under the 
name of Baiga or Kok-burg, ‘grey wolf,' 
by Schuyler (Turkistan^ i. 268 sem,) 
„ I that in Dardistan by Biddui])h 
( fftes of the Hindoo Koosh, 84 srgr(/.).] 
In Ladak it is not indigenous, but an 
introduction from Baltistan. See a 
careful and interesting account of the 
game of those parts in Mr. F. Drew's 
excellent book. The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories^ 1875, j>p. 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstance is that the 
polo rackety just as that described by 

* Soe details in the Meld of Nov. 15, 1884, 
p. 667, courteously given in rei>ly to a query from 
the present writer. 


Jo. Cinnamus in the extract under 
raiCANE has survived there. [See 
Ghamherlain, Things Japanese. 3rd ed. 
333 seqq,'] 

1835. — *‘ The ponies of Muneepoor hold a 
very conspicuous rank in the estimation of 
the inhabitants. . , , The national game of 
Hockey, which is played by every male of 
the country capable of sitting a horse, 
renders them all expert equestrians ; and it 
was by men and horses so trained, that the 
princes of Muneepoor wore able for many 
5 'ears not only to repel the aggressions of 
the Burmalis, but to save the wliole countr^ 

. . . and plant their banners on the banks 
of the Irrawattee.”--/V7/d>t'>/o/?V Report ou 
the E. Frontier of Br. India^ 31-32. 

18,38. — “AtShighurl first saw the game 
of the Chaughitn, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydaxi or plain laid 
out expressly for the purj>ose. ... It is in 
fact hocky on horseback. The b.-ill, whicli 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globe 
made of a kind of willo\v-wi>od, and is called 
in Tibeti ‘Pulu.’ ... I can o'onceivc that 
the C’haughan requires only to be seen to be 
}»layed. Jt is the fit sport of an ecjiie'-triaii 
nation. . . . The game is played at almost 
every valley in Little Tibet and the adjoining 
countries . . . Ladakh, Yessen, C'hitral, &c. ; 
and I should recommend it to be triecl on 
the Hip] jodrome at Ba)s water. . . 

Trareis in Fifxhniiry JAidukh. Idardo^ &c. 
(1842), ii. 289-3112. 

1848. — “An assembly of all tlie principal 
inhabitants took place at Iskardt), t)n sonu^ 
occasion of ceremony or festivity. ... 1 
was thus fortunate eifough to be a witness 
of the chaugnn, which is derived from 
Persia, and has been dc.scribed by Air. 
Vigne as hocky on horseback. . . . Largt 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this 
game may be seen in all the larger village 
of Balti, often surrounded by rows Of 
beautiful willow and poplar trees.”--/./.'. 
T, Thomson, llinndaifa and Tibet, 260-201. 

1875.— 

“ Polo, Tent- pegging, Hurlinghani, the 
Rink, 

I leave all the.so delights.” 

Browning, Inn Alhinn, 23. 

POLLOCK-SAUG, s. Ylmd.prdak, 

pdlalc-sdg ; a jioor vegetable, called 
also ‘country spinach' (Beta vulgaris, 
or B, Bengalemis, Roxb.). [Riddell 
(Domest. Kron. 579) calls it ‘Bengal 
Beet.'] 

POLONGA, TIO-POLONGA, s. 

A very poisonous snake, so called in 
Ceylon (Bungarus'^ or Dahoia elegans ?) ; 
Singh, pohhgard. [The Madras Gloss. 
identifies it with the Dahoia elegans, 
and calls it ‘Chain viper, ‘Necklace 
snake,' ‘ RusselPs viper,' or cobra 
manilla. The Singh, name is $aid 
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to be titpolanga, tit, ‘spotted/ poktn- 
rja^ ‘viper.’] 

1681. — “ There is another venomous snake 
called Polongo, the most venomous of all, 
that kills cattel. Two sorts of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
aVjout live or six feet long.” — Jftaoa;, 29. 

1825.—“ There are only four snakes ascer- 
tained to bo poisonous ; the cobra de capello 
is the most common, but its bite is not so 
<iortainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes.” — 
Jfi^ery in //.’.< Journal^ cd. 1814, ii. 167. 

POMFRET, POMPHRET, s. A 

'genus of sea-ti.s]i of Inroad coin]»ivssed j 
form, eml)racing several species, of j 
good rei)ute for the table on all tlie 
Indian coasts. According to Day they ^ 
are all reducible to Strimufteus 
sf.s*, ‘the white Pomfret,’ Sfr. emt‘reu.% 
which is, when immature, ‘the silver 
Pomfret,’ and when mature, ‘the gray 
Pomfret,’ and Sti\ ‘ the black P.’ 

The French of J’oiidicberry call the 
Hsh pample. We cannot, connect it 
A^dth the TrojxwlKos of Aelian (xv. 23) 
and AthenaeAis (Lib. N'll. cap. xviii. 
st'qq,) which is identified with a very 
different fish, the ‘pilot-fish’ {Nan- 
crates dnetor of Day). The name is 
probably from the Portuguese, and a 
corruption of panipano^ ‘a vine-leaf,’ 
from supjiosed resembhinee ; this is 
the Portuguese name of a lish which 
occurs just where the pamfret .should 
he mentioned. Thus : 

[1598. — “ The best tish is called Mordexiin, 
Pampano, and Tatiingo.” — Lfuschotrn, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 11.] 

1613. — “The fishes of this Mediterranean 
(the Malayan sea) arc very savour) sables, 
and seer fish (j<»/’}Yu) and pampsinos, and 
rays. . . .” — Oodinho de tired laj f. 33r. 

[1703. — “. . . Albacorcs, Daulphins, 

PaumphletS.” — In Yule^ lhd(je»' bianj, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cccxxxiv.] 

1727. — “ Between Cnnnaca and Ballasore 
Kivers ... a very 'delicious Fish called the 
Panmlee, come in Sholes, and are sold for 
two Fence per Hundred. Two of them are 
sufficient to dine a moderate Man.” — -I. 
Ilamifton, i. 396 ; [ed. 1744 J. 

1810.— 

“ Another face look’d broad and bland 

Like pamplet floundering on the sand ; 

Whene’er she turned her piercing stare, 

She seemed alert to spring in air.” — 

Malay verses^ rendered by lM\ Leyden, 
in Maria Grcdmin, 201. 

1813. — “ The pomltet is not unlike a small 
turbot, but of a more delicate flavour ; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfret a great 
Z 


dainty.” — Forbes, Or, Mem, i. 52-53; r2nd 

ei i. 86]. 

fl822. — “ . . . the lad was brought up to 
catch pamphlets and bomhaloes. . . .” — 
Wallace, Fifteen Years in India, 106.] 

1874. — “ The greatest pleasure in Bombay . 
was eating a fish called ‘pomfret.’” — tkit. 
Rev,, 30th May, 690. 

[1896. — “ Another account of this sort of 
seine fishing, for catching pomfret fish, is 
given by Mr. Gueritz.” — Ling Roth, 
of Sarawak, i. 455.] 

POMMELO, PAMPELMOOSE, 

&c., s. Citrus decAiruana, L., the largest 
of the orange-tribe. Tt is the same 
fruit as the shaddock of the West 
liidie.s ; but to the larger varieties 
I some form of the name Pommelo 
.seem.s also to he applied in the West. 
A small variety, with a fine skin, is 
sohl in London shops as “the For- 
bidden fruit.” The fruit, though 
grown in gardens over a great ]»art of 
India, really (’omes to perfection only 
near the E([uator, ana especially in 
I Java, whence it was probably brought 
I to the continent. For it is called in 
Bengal JJatdvl iiwihu {i.e. Citrus Bat<(- 
viann). It j)rohably did not come to 
India till the 17th _ceiitury ; it is not 
mentiont‘d in the Ain, According to 
BretWhneider the Pommelo is men- 
tioned in the ancient (fiiinese Book of 
the Hliu-Klnq, Its (Chinese name is 
Yu. 

The form of the name which we 
have put first is that now general in 
Anglo-Indian use. But it is ju’obahly 
only a modern result of ‘striving after 
meaning ’ (ipiasi Porno-inelone ?). Among 
older authors the name goes through 
many strange shapes. Taverjiier calls 
it pompone. (Yoy. des Indes, liv. iii. 
ch. 24; [edfBall, ii. 360]), but the 
usual FVeiich name is pampel-inou 
Dam])ier has Puviplenose (ii. 12i 
Lockyer, Pnmplemuse (61) ; Forrest, 
Pumviel-nose (32); Ives, ^pimple-noses^ 
called in the West Indies Chadoclcs^ [191 
Maria Graham uses the French 81)611- 
ing (22). Pompoleon is a form un- 
known 1,0 us, but given in the Eng. 
Cyclopaedia, Molesworth’s Mardthi 
bid, gives ^^papannas, papanas^ or 
papanu (a word of S. America).” We 
are unable to give the true etymology, 
though Littrt^ says boldly “Tamoul, 
bambolwuis.” Ainslie {Mat, Medica^ 
1813) gives Poomlimas as the Tamil, 
Avhilst Balfour {Cycl, of Itidia) gives 
Pumpalimas and BamhuUynas as Tamil> 
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BomI>arimasa and Pampara-pa^iasa as 
Teliigu, Bambali naringi as Malaya%i. 
But if these are real words they 
appear to be corruptions of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F. Brandt points 
out that the above forms are merely 
various attempts to transliterate a word 
which is in Tamil pamhalimdsu^ while 
the Malay al ini is hamhdli - ndrakam 
^‘hamhili tree.^ According to the 
Madras Gloss, all these, as well as the 
English forms, are ultimately derived 
from the Malay puvijnilwa.'i. Mr. 
Skeat writes : “ In an obsolete Malay 
diet., by Howison (1801) I find 
^ poomplemoos^ a fruit brought from 
India by Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of whicn were planted at IBarbadoes/ 
and afterwards obtained his name : 
the affix moos a]>pears to be the Dutch 
mocs, ‘vegetable.’’^ If this be so, the 
Malay is not the original form.] 

1661. — “The fruit called V)y the Nether- 
landers Filmpelmoos, l>y the Portuguese 
Jamhoa, grows in superfluity outside the 
city of Batavia. . . . This fruit is larger than 
any of the lemon - kind, for it grows as 
large as the head of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for the most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish .sweet- 
ness, ta.sting like unripe grapes.” — Wafter 
Schulzeriy 236 

PONDICHERRY, n.p. This name 
of what is now the chief French .settle- 
ment in India, is PudiL-cldcheriy or 
Puthuggeri^ ‘New Town,’ more cor 
rectly Pudu-vai, Piithuvaij meaning 
‘New Place.’ C. P. Brown, ho\vever, 
says it is Pudi-cherUy ‘New Tank.’ 
The natives sometimes write it Phul- 
chert. [Mr. Garstin {Man. S. Arcoty 
422) sayi^that Hindus call it Puthuvai 
or Puthuggeriy while Musulmans call 
it Pulcheriy or as the ^Madras Gloss. 
writes the w'ord, Pvlelmri.'] 

1680. — “Mr. Edward Brogden, arrived 
from Porto Novo, reports arrival at Puddi- 
cherry of two French ships from Surat, 
and the receipt of advices of the death of 
Sevajie.” — Fort St. Geo. Comn.y May 23. 
In NoteAi and Exts. No. iii. p. 20. 

[1683. — “ . . . Interlopers intend to settle 
att Verampatnam, a place neer Pulli- 
cherry. . . Prmy/e, Diary Ft. St, Geo.y 
1st ser. ii. 41. In iv. 113 (1685) we have 
Pondicherry.] 

1711. — “The French and Danes likewise 
hire them (Portuguese) at Pont de Cheree 
and Trincombar.” — Lockyevy 286, 

1718. — “The Fifth Day we reached 
Budulscheri, a French Town, and the chief 
Seat of their Missionaries in India.” — Prop, 

the Gospely p. 42. 


1726. — “ Poedechery,” in Valentijny 
Choro. 11. 

1727. — “ Punticherry is the next Place of 
Note on this Coast, a colony .settled by the 
French.”— ^1. Hamilton y i. 356 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753. — “ L’^tablissement des Francois k 
Pondicheri remonto jus<}u’en Fannie 1674 ; 
mais |>ar de si foibles commencements, qu’on 
n’auroit eu do la peine k imaginor, <|ue tes 
suites en fussent au.ssi considertibles.” — 
D'Anrille, p. 121. 

1780. — “ An English officer of. rank, 
Cxenoral Coote, who was unequalled among 
his compeers in ability arwl experience in 
vrar, and who had frociuently fought with 
the French of Phoolcheri in the Karnatic 
and . . . had as often gained the victory 
over them. . . .” — U. of Hydcr Faik, iVS. 

PONGOL, s. A fe.stival of S. India,, 
observed early in January. Tam. pon- 
gdly ‘boiling’ ; i.e. of the ricci, becau.se 
the first act in the feast is the boiling 
of the new rice. It is a kind of 
harvest-home. There i.s an interest- 
ing account of it by the late Mr. C. E. 
Gover (/. K. As. Soc. N.S. v. 91), but 
the connection which lie traces with 
the old Vedii* religion is hardly to l>e 
admitted. [See the meaning of the 
rite discu.s.sed by JJr, Fraser y Golden 
Bovghy 2n(l ed. iii. 305 seq.] 

1651. — “. . . nous parlorons rnainteiuint 
du Pongol, (^ui sc celcbre Ic 9 do Janvier 
on rhonneiir du Soleil. ... 11s cuisent du 
ris avuc du laict. . . . (-o ris sc cuit hors la 
maison, ufin que lo Soleil puis.so luirc do.ssn.s^ 
... el qiiand ils voyent, qii’il soluble lo 
vouloir retirer, ils orient d'unc voi.x intel- 
ligible, Pongol, Pongoh Pongol, Pongol. . .” 
— Ahr. Itof/f-r, Fr. Tr. 1070, ])p. 237*8. 

1871. --“Nor docs the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time cease hero. The files 
of the Miinsif’.s Court will have been exam- 
ined with cases from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders. But a.s Pongol 
comes round many of them di.sappear, . . . 
The creditor thinks of hi.s debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relents, the other 
i.s ashamed, and both parties arc saved by 
a compromise. Often it happens that a 
proces.s is postponed ‘till after Pongol ! ' ” — 
Gover y as above, p. 96. 

POOJA, s. Properly applied to 
the Hindu ceremonies in idol-worship ; 
Skt. pujd; and colloquially to any 
kind of rite. Thus jhandd hi pujdy or 
‘Pooja of the Hag,’ is the sepoy term 
for what in St. James’s Park is called 
‘Trooping of the colours.’ [Used in 
the plural, as in the quotation of 1900^. 
it means the holidays of the Durga 
Puja or Dussera.] 

[1776. — “. . . the occupation of the 
Bramin should be ... to cause the per- 
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formance of the poDjen, the worship 
to Denotdh, . , — HaUiedy Code^ ed. 1781, 
Pref. xcix. 

[1813. — “ . . . the Pundits in attendance 
commenced the pooja, or sacrifice, by 
pouring milk and curds upon the branches, 
and smearing over the leaves with wetted 
rice .” — Broyghtorif LetterSy ed. 1892, p. 214.] 

1826. — “ The person whose steps I had 
been watching now apj>roached the sacred 
tree, and having performed puja to a stone 
deity at its foot, proceeded to unnnifHe 
himself from his shawls. . . .” — Pandarann 
JIariy 26 ; [ed. 1873, i. 34]. 

1866. — “ Yes, Sahib, 1 (^bristian boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.” — Trevf>hjai\y Tkc liawk Bnmjaloiv^ 
in Frdsn'y Ixxiii. 226. 

1874. — ** The mass of the ryots who form 
the population of the village are too poor 
to have a family deity. 'J’hey are forced | 
to be content with . . . the annual pujahs 
performed , . . on behalf f>f the village 
community.” — Cal. Her. No. cxvii. 195. 

1879. — “ Among the curioMtios of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes 
and country scenes, among them a grand 
pooja under a tree.” — Sat. Iter. No. 1251, 
p. 477. 

[1900. — “ Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujahs since ycjstcrday .” — Pioneer 
Alaily 5 Oct.j. 

PppJAR:EB,s. Hind. jHJtjdrl. All 
olliciatiiig priest in an idol temple. 

1702. — “L’officc de poujari on de PrA- 
tresse de la Reino Iu^^e etait incompatible 
avec le titre do servante du Seigneur.” — 
/.eft. Ed if. xi. 111. 

[1891. — Then the PCljfi.ri, or priest, takes 
the Bhuta sword and bell in his hands. ...” 
— Monier- WdhamSy Brahman ism and Ilindv- 
itmy 4th od. 219.] 

POOL, s. P. — If. }iuly ‘a bridge.’ 
Used in two of the (piotatioiis under 
the next article for Snnbanknieiit.’ 

[1812. — “The bridge is thrown over the 
river ... it is called the Pool Khan. . . .” 
— Morietf Journey through PersUiy 124.] 

POOLBUNDY, s. P.— H.pu/5arnf7, 

* Securing of bridges or enibankinents.’ 
A name formerly given in Bengal to 
a civil department in charge of the 
embankments. Also sometime.s used 
improperly for the embankment itself. 

[1765,— “Deduct Poolbundy advanced 
for reyiairs of dykes, roads, &c .” — Verelsty 
View of Bengal y App. 213. 

[c. 1781. — “ Pay your constant devoirs to 
Marian Allypore, or sell yourself soul and 
body to Poolbundy.”— Ext. from JJickfs 
OozettCy in Jiusteedy Echoes of Old Calcuttay 
3rd ed. 178. This refers to Impoy, who was 
called by this name in allusion to a lucrative 
contract given to his relative, a Mr. Fraser.] 


1786. — “That the Superintendent of 
Poolbundy Repairs, after an accurate and 
dWigent survey of the bunds and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Burdwan , . . 
had delivered it as their opinion. . . — 

Articles of Charge against Warren Ilastingsy 
in Burkcy vii. 98. 

1802. — “The Collector of Midnapore has 
directed his attention to the subject of pooh 
bundy, and in a very ample report to the 
Board of Revenue, has described certain 
aVmses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work on the pools, which 
call aloud for a remedy .” — Fifth Repojfy 
App. p. 558. 

1810. — “ . . . the whole is obliged to bo 
preserved from inundation by an embank- 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained 
at a very great and regular expense.” — 
WiUiainsony F. M.y ii. 365. 

POON, PEON, Ac., s. Can. poiincy 
[Mai. puniuiy Skt. 'jninyidga']. A timber 
tree (Calophijllum inophyllnuiy L.) which 
grows in the forests of Canaia, &c., and 
which was formerly used for masts, 
whence also called mast-wood. [Liii> 
schoten refers to this tree, hut not by 
name (Hak. Soc. i. 67).] 

[1727. — . . good Poon-masts, strong<T 
but heavier than i’irr.” — A. lluviiltony ed. 
1714, i 267. § 

[1776. — . . Pohoon-masts. chiefly from 
the Malabar coast .” — Crosey 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

[1773,— “Poon tree . . . the wood light 
but Uderably strong ; it is fre(tuently used 
for mast^f!, but unless great care bo taken 
to keep the wet from the ends of it, it soon 
rots .” — Iresy 460.] 

1835.— “Peon, or Puna . . . the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests of 
(\iruiiicul ill Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 150 feet. At Mangalore I pro- 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foremast for the Leander, 60-guii 
ship, in one ])iece, for 1300 Rupea.s .” — hMyCy 
in J, It. As. Sue. ii. 351. 

POONAMALEE, n.p. A town, 
and formerly a military station, in the 
(Uiinglepnt Disl. of Madras Presidency, 
13 miles west of Afadras. The name is 
given in the Imp. irazetteer as Puna- 
mall n (?), and Panda maldi, whilst 
Col. Branfill gives it as Puntlia Tualli 
for Puviranthamalliy^ without further 
explanation. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
Tam. Pandamalliy ‘ town of the jasmine- 
creeper,’ which is largely grown there 
for the sup])ly of the MaSlras markets. 

[1876. — “The dog, a small piebald cur, 
with a short tail, not unlike the ^ Poona- 
mallee terrier,’ which the British soldier 
I is wont to manufacture from Pariah dogs 
I for ^GriflSuB’ with sporting proclivities. 
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was brought im for inspection.” — McMahon^ 
Karens of the Golden Chersonese^ 286.] 

POONO^, PHOONOT, s. The 

name most commonly given to the 
Buddhist religielkc in British Burma. 
The word {phun-gyi) signifies ‘great 
glory.’ 

1782. — “ . . . leurs PrAtres . . . sont 
nioins instruits que les Brain es, et portent 
lo nom de Ponguis.” — Sonnerat^ ii. 801. 

1795. — “ From the many convents in the 
neighViourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Khahans and Phongis must be very con- 
.siderable ; T was told it exceeded 1500.” — 
tSymeSj Embassy to A oa^ 21 0. 

1834. — The Talapoins are called by the 
Burmese Phonghis, which terra means great 
glory, or Rahams^ which means perfect.”— 
Jip. Bigandetj in J. Ind. Archip. iv. 222-3. 

[1886. — “Every Burman has for some 
time during his life to be a Pohngee, or 
monk .” — Lady Buffering Viceregal Life, 177.] 

pooeAna, 8. Skt. pnrdna, ‘old/ 

hence ‘ legendary/ and thus a])plied as 
a common name to 18 hooks wliich 
contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612. --“ . . . These books are divided 
into homes, members, and joints {cortos, 
7a-emhros, e articufos) ... six which they 
call Xastra (see SHASTER), which are the 
bodies; eighteen which they call Purana, 
which are the members ; twenty-eight called 
Agamon, which are the joints.” — Coiiio, Dec. 
V. liv. vi. cap. 3. 

1651. — “As their Poranas, i.e. old 
histories, relate.” — Rogerius, 153. 

[1667. — “ When they have acquired a 
knowledge of Sanscrit . . . they generally 
study the Purana, which is an abridg- 
ment and interpretation of the Beths ” (see 
VEDAS). — Bernier, ed. Constable, p. 335.] 

c. 1760.-*-“ Le puran comprend dix-huit 
livres qui renferment Thiskure sacr<^e, qui 
contient les dogmes de la religion des 
Bramines.” — EncyclopSdle, xxvii. 807. 

1806. — “ Ceux-ci, calculoient tout haut 
de m4moire tandis que d’autres, plus 
avanc^s, lisoient, d’un ton chantant, leurs 
Pourans.” — Ilaafner, i. 130. 

POOBUB, and POOBBEEA, m. 

Hind* purab,purby ‘the East,’ from Skt. 
purva or pUrba, ‘ in front of/ as pakha 
(Hind. paMam) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly* and mkshina, ‘right-hand’ 
or southerly^, In Upper India the 
term means usually Oudh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Poorbeea 
(pUrbiya), a man of those countries, 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 


majority being recruited in those 
provinces. 

1553. — “Omaum (Humayun) Patxiah . . . 
resolved to follow Xerchan (Sher KhSn) and 
try his fortunes against him . . and they 
met close to the river Ganges before it 
unites with the river Jamona, where on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
called Canoso (Canauj), one of tho chief of 
the kingdom of Dely. Xerchan was beyond 
the river in the tract which the natives call 
Purba. . . .” — Bairos, IV. ix. 9. 

[1611. — “Pierb is 400 cose long.” — 
Jourdain, quoted in Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 538.] 

1616. — “Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, w’hich hath two very 
large provinces within it, Purb and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, the other on the 
west side of the river.” — Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 357. 

1666. — “La J’rovince de TTalabas s’appel- 
loit autrefois Purop. . . .” — Thevenot, v. 197. 

[1773. — “Instead of marching with the 
great army ho had raised into .the Pur- 
bunean country ... we were informed he 
hud turned his arms against ns. . . 
ires, 91.] 

1881.— 

“ . . . My lands were taken away, 

And the Com))any gave me a pension of 
just eight annas a day ; 

Arnl the Poorbeahs swaggered about onr 
streets as if they had done it all. . .” 

Attar Singh loquitur, by SSfiwar.’ 
Sir M. Durand in an Indian 
paper, the name and date lost. 

POOTLY NAUTCH, s. Properly 
Hind, kdth-putll-ndch, ‘ wooden -puppet- 
dance.’ A 2 >uppet show. 

c. 1817. — “Tho day after tomorrow will 
be my lad James Dawson's birthday, and 
we are to have a puttully-nautch in the 
evening.” — Mrs. Sherwood's Stories, 291. 

POPPEB-CAKE, in Bombay, and 
in Madras popadam, ss. These are 
apparently the same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hind, and Mahr. origin pdpar, Skt. 
parpata, and to the latter a Tamil 
one, pappadam, as an abbreviation of 
paruppu - adam, ‘lentil c^ke.’ [Tlie 
Madras Gloss, gives Tel. appadam, 
Tam. appalam (see HOPPER), and Mai. 
pappatam, from mrippu, ‘dhall/ afa, 
‘cake.’] It is a kind of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafoetida, 
&c., fried in oil, and in W. India baked 
crisp, and often eaten at European 
tables as an accoihpaniment to curry. 
It is not bad, even to a novice. 
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1814.—“ They are very fond of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the flour of oord or warn . , . highly 
seasoned with assa-foetida ; a salt called 
er-khor; and a very hot massaula (see 
SALLA), compounded of turmeric, 
black pepper, ginger, garlic, several kinds 
of warm seeds, and a quantity of the hottest 
Chili pepper.” — Forbes. Or. Mem. ii. 50: 
[2nd ed. i. 347]. 

1820.— “Papadoms (fine cakes made of 
grom-flour and a ‘lino species of alkali, which 
gives them an agreeable salt taste, and 
.servos the purpose of yeast, making them 
rise, and become very crisp when fried. ...” 
— As. Researches^ xiii. 315. 

,, “Paper, the flour of ooreed (sec 
OORD), salt, assa-foetida, and various 
spicos, made into a paste, rolled as thin as 
a wafer, and dried in the sun, and when 
wanted for the table baked crisp. . . 

T. Coates^ in Tr. Lit. #SV. Bo. iii. 194. 

PORCA, n.i). In Imy. Otmttn’r \ 
/*or«A:(b/, also called Piracada; proper! \ | 
Purdlclcddn^ [or according to tlie Madras 
Gloss. PuralMtu^ Mai. pam, ‘out.side,’ 
kdtu, ‘jungle ’]. A town on tlie coast (d’ 
Travancore, formerly a se]>ariite State. 
The Portiig\u*.se had a fort here, and the 
Dutch, in the 17th ceiiturv, a factory. 
Fra Paolina (1796) sjieuks of it as a 
very po]mlous city full of merchants, 
Manoniinedan, Christian, and Hindu. 
It is now in.signiticn!it. [See Loyun^ 
Mala ha i\ i. 338.] 

[1603-4.— “Your ffactorie.s of Carworr and 
Porquatt are eontmued but to very little 
puiaio.so to you.” — Forrest, Bombay Lfttn'-. 


POBOELAIN, s. The history of 
this word for China-ware appears to be 
jis follows. The family oi univalve 
mollusks called Cypraeidar^ or Cowries, 
(q.v.) were in medieval Itfily called 
jmcellaiia and porcelletta, almost cer- 
tainly from their strong resemblance 
to the body and back of a pig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested l)y 
Mahn (see in Littre sub rare). That, 
this is so is strongly corroborated by 
the circiimstiince noted by Dr. J. K. 
dray (see Eng. ihje. Nnf. Hist. s.t*. 
Oypraeidae) that Pig is tJie common 
name of shells of this family on tlie 
Enclish coast ; whilst Sow also seems 
to De a name of one or more kinds. 
The enamel of this shell seems to Inu e 
been used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamlntal pottery, &c., 
whence the early application of the 
term porcellana to the hue ware brought 
from the far East. Both applications 


of the term, viz. to cowries and to 
China-ware, occur in Marco Polo (see 
below). The quasi-analogous applica- 
tion oipig in Scotland to e|ythen-war(‘., 
noticed in an imaginary quotation 
below, is proliably quite an accident, 
for there appears to le a Gaelic pigny 
‘an earthen jar,^ &c. (see Skeat, s.v. 
piggin). We should not fail to recall 
Dr. Johnson’s etymology of porcelains 
from *‘^pour cent anmes” because it 
was believed by Europeans that tlui 
materials were matured ’under ground 
1(X) years ! (see quotiitions below from 
Barbosa, and from Sir Thomas Brown). 

c. 1250. — Capmany has the following pas- 
.sage in the work cited. Though the same 
writer published the Laws of the Coiisulado 
del Mar in 1791, he has deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he ha.s 
quoted, is omitted altogether ! 

“In the XLIVth chap, of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona, which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, there are regulations for the return 
cargoes of the ships trading with Alexandria. 
... In this arc enumerated among artiole.s 
brought from Egypt . . . cotton in l>alc.s 
and spun wool de capells (for hats ?), porce- 
lanas, alum, elephants’ teeth. . . .” — Me- 
uiorias, JJid. de Barcelona, 1. Pt. ii. p. 44. 

I 1298. — “J1 out monoie en tel mainere 
I eon jc voz dirai, car il espendent porcelaine 
blance, cclle (|e se trovent en la mer et (jo 
so metent au cuel des chienz, et vailont les 
(juatre-vingi porcelaines un saic d’anont 
I qe sunt dens venesians gros. . . — Marco 

I Polo, oldest French text, p. 132. 

^ “ Et encore voz di qc en cesto 

i ] »rovencc, en uno cite qe est apelM Tinugui, 
j so font eseuelle de porcellaine gmnt et 
i ])itet les pins belles qe Ten poust deviser.” — 
Ibid. 180. 

c. 1328. — “ Audivi quod ducentas oivitates 
habet sub so imperator ille (Magnus Tar- 
taru',) majores quimi Tholosa ; et ego cert^ 
credo quod plures habeant hoiipines. . . . 
Alia non sunt (Uiao ego .‘sciam in isto imporio 
digna relatione, nisi i.isa pulcherrima, et 
nobilissinia, at<]ue virtiiosa porseleta.’’ — 
Jordani Mnubllta, p. 59. 

In the next p?ip.sage it seems probable 
that the si i ells, and not China dishes, 
are intended. 

e. 1313. — “. . . ghoraerabica, vemice, 
arinoniaco, zoffiero, coloquinti, porcelline, 
mirra, mirabolani ... si yendono a Vinegia 
a cento <li peso sottile ” {i.e. by the cutcha 
hundredweight). — Pegolotti, Fractica della 
Mercatnra, p. 134. 

c. 1440.—“ . . . this Cira and Macinn that 
t haue before named arr"^ ii verie grdat 
provinces, thiubabitants whereof arr idol- 
aters, and there make they vessells and 
dis.shes of Porcellana.”— Barharoy 
\ Ilak. Soc. 75. 
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In the next the shells are clearly 
intended ; 

1442. — ^*OabeUe di Firenze . . . Porcie- 
Idtte marine, la libra . . . soldi , . . denari 
4. '' — Uzzano, Prat, detla Mercattira^ p. 23. 

1461. — ^‘Porcellane pczzi 20, cio^ 7 
piattine, 5 scodello, 4 grandi e una piccida, 
piattine 5 grandi, 3 scodelle, una biava, e 
due bianche.” — List of Presents sent />j/ the 
Soldan of Egypt to the Doge Pasquale Male- 
piero. In Muratori. Jlernm JtaliMruiu 
iicriptorcsy xxi. col. 1170. 

1475. — “The seaports of (Uioon and 
IVlachin are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
price.” — Nikitin, in huha in the XVth 
Vent., 21. 

1487. — . . le mando lo invciitario del 
presonie del Fioldano dato a Lorenzo . . . 
vasi grandi di Porcellana mai piii veduti 
siiuili no meglio lavorati. . . .” — LetUr of 
P. da Bibbieno to CUir. de Medici, in Itoscoe's 
/xirenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1502. — *‘ln qiicsto tempo abrusiorno xxi 
nave sopra il j)orto di (Jalechut ; et do e}xse 
hebbo tatc drogarie e speciarie ehe caricho 
le diete soi nave. 1‘ra.oterea me ha mandate 
sei vasi di porzellana exeellitissimi et gradi : i 
quatro bochali de argonto grandi eo certi 
altri vasi al inodo loro per credentia.” — 
J4eUer of K, Emanuel, 13. 

1516. — “They make in this country a 
great (juantity of porcelains of ditferent i 
sorts, very fine and good, which form for | 
them a groat article of trade for all parts, j 
and they make them in this w.iy. They 
bike the shells of sea-snails cano'oh), and 
eggshells,* and pound them, ami with other 
ingredients make a paste, which they put 
underground to refine for the .sj>aco of 80 
or 100 years, and this of p,iste thc'y 

leave as a fortune to their children. . . 
Barbosa, in lianiusio, i. 320/', 

1553. — (In China) “The service of their 

meals i.s the ino.st elegant that can be, 
everything being of very fine procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 
gold plate), and they eat everything with a 
fork made |fter their fashion, never putting 
a band into their food, much or little.” — 
Barros, III. ii. 7. • 

1554. — (After a .suggestion of the identity 
of the m^a nuirrhina of the ancients): 
“Ce nom de Porcelaine est donn4 a plu- 
sieurs cociuilles de raor. Et pource (ju’vn 
beau Vaisseau d’vno coquille de mer ne se 
pourroit rendre mieux a propos suyuat le 
nom antique, que de Tappeller de Porce- 
Idine i’ay pens4 que le.s coquilles polies et 
luysantes, resemblants a Nacre de perle.s, 
ont quolque affinit: auec la matibre des 
vases de Porcelaine antiques; ioinct aus.si 
que le peuple Fra^ois nomme les pates- 
iiostres faictes do gros vignols, patenostres 
de Porcelaine. Les susdicts vases de Por- 
celaine sont transparents, et coustent bien 
cher au Caire, et disent mesmement qu’ilz 
les apportent des Indes. Mais cela ne me 
setnlda vraysomblable : car on n’en voirroit 
pas si grande fxuantit^, ne de si gntdes 


pieces, .s’il failloit apporter de si loiiig. 
Vne esguiere, vn pot, ou vn autre vaissoan 
pour petite qu’elle soit, couste vn ducat: 
sic’estquelque grfid vase, il coustora d’auan- 
tago.” — P. Belon, Observations, f. 134. 

c. 1560. — “And becamso there are many 
opinions among the Portugals which have 
not boene in China, about where this Por- 
celane is made, and touching the substiinco 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shols, others of dung rotten of a 
long time, because they not enformed 
of the truth, 1 thought it conuoniont to 
tell here the suhstance. , . .” — Caspar da 
Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 177. 

[1605-6. — “ . . . China dishes or Puselen.’* 
— Birdtrood, First Letter Book, 77. 

[1612. — “balanced one part with sandal 
Avood, Porcelain and pepper.” — 

Letters, i. 197.) 

1615. — “If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in China, — 
winch porcelain is a kind of i*lastcr buried 
in the earth, and by length of time con- 
gealed and glazed into that substance ; this 
were an artificial mine, and part of that 
Mibstauco. . . — Ikv'on, Argument on Jm- 

jteachmt nf of , ITo/’Lv, bv J^pedding, 

Ac., 1859, Vii. 528. ' ** 

c. 1630. — “The Bannyan.'t all along the 
sea-shore ]ntch their booths . . . for there 
they .sell C’allicoos, Cluna-satten, Purcellain- 
ware, .scrutores or Cahhincts. . , >S//’ 2\ 

JBrberf, C(l. 1665, p. 45. 

1650.— “We arc not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or ('hina dishes, 
that according to common heliof they are 
made of earth, which lieth in prepai'ation 
about an hundred years underground ; for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
hut contrary; and Authors agree not 
herein. . . .” — NVV Thomas Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, ii. 5. 

[1652. — “Invited hy Lady ( terra rd I went 
to Loudon, wdiere we h.'»d a groate suitper ; 
all the vessels, wdiich w'ore innurncrahle, were 
of Porcelan, she having the most ample and 
richest collection of that ciiriositio in Eng- 
land.” — Ecehjn, Dial'll, March 19.] 

1726. — In a list of the treasures left by 
Akhar, w'hich is given hy Valentijn, W'e 
find : 

“fn Porcelyn, Ac., Ropias 2.507747.”— 
iv. {Suratte), 217. 

1880. — “‘Vasclla qiiidora delicatiora et 
cacnilea et venusta, qiiibus inhaerot nc.s- 
cimus quid elcgantiae, porcellana vocantur, 
qiia.si (.sed nescimu.s quaro) a porcellis. In 
partibus autem Britanniae quae septeii- 
trionem spectant, vocahulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grossiora et fu.sca jiigs appellant har- 
hari, quasi (sed quaro iterum nescimus) a 
'porcisV Narrischchen nnd Weitgekolt, 
Eiywjol. Univm'sale, s.v. ‘Blue China.’”— 
Motto U) An Ode in Brown Pig, St. *Ta/nies*8 
Cazette, July 17. ♦ 

PORGO, 8. We know this word 
only from it.s occurrence in the passage 
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<[Uoted ; atid most probably the expla- 
nation suggested by the editor of tlie 
Notes is correct, viz. tliat it represents 
Port, peragua. This word is perhaps 
the same as pirogue^ used by the French 
for a canoe or ‘ dug-out ’ ; a term said 
by Littre to be (piroga) (Jarib. fOn 
the })assage from T. B. (pioted below 
Sir H. Yule has the following note; 
“J. (i.e. T.) J|J., the author, gives a 
rough drawing. It rejU'esimtH tbe 
Purgoe as a somewhat high-sterned 
lighter, not very large, witli live oar- 
pins a side. I cannot identify it 
exactly witli any kind of modern 
boat of which I have found a re})re- 
sentation. It is perha])s most like the 
2ndwdr. I tbink it must lu‘ an Orissa 
word, but I have not been able to 
trace it in any dictionary, Uriya or 
Bengali.” On this 0)1. Teinj)le says: 
“The modern Indian pal war (Malay 
palwa) is a skill’, and would not answer 
the des{Tiption.” Andi-rson (Inr. rit.) 
mentions that in 1685 several “well- 
laden Purgoes’^ and boats had put in 
for shtdter at Kanieswaram to the 
northw;ird of Madajjollani, i.e. on the 
•Ooroniandid Coast. There seems to be 
no Siuch Word known tliert* now. 1 
think, however, that the term Pnrgoo 
is probably an obsolete Anglo-Indian j 
corrujilion of an Indian oorru])tiou of | 
the Port, term bairo, hnrra^ a term used 
for any kind of sailing boat by the 
early Portuguese visitors to tin* East 
(f'.g. 1)^ Alhuq\icr(jUt\ Hak. Soc. ii. 230; 
VttHCO da iJama^ link. Soc. 77, 240).] 

[1669-70. —“A Purgoo: These Vse for 
the most part hotwetai and Pvplo 

and Ikdlasoro : with the^o boats they carry 
goods into yc Hoads on ))oard English and 
Dutch, ki’. Sliijts, they will line a. longc 
time in ye Sea, boinge hrought to anchor 
hy yo Sterne, as iheire Vsiial way is.” - 
i\iS. hy T. B.fatcrnan], <jUoted hy Andermni, 
Kixglidi lutarourac vuth Siam, ]>. 266.) 

1680. — Ft, St. Deo. Consn., .I.iny, 30, 

“ records arrival from the Ha\ i^f the 
‘Success,’ the Captain of which rci>orts that 
n Forgo 1 Pme/ac a fa^t -sailing vessel, 
{.'lippcrj drove ashore in the Bay about 
Pcply. . . A'— Notes and Krfs, Ko. hi. p. 2. 

[1683.— “The Thomas arrived with ye 28 
bales of Silk taken out of the Purga."— 
Hedges, IHarg, Hak, Soc. i. 65. 

[1685. — “In Hoogly letter to Fort St. 
George, dated February 6 Forgo occurs 
coupled with ‘bora ’(Hind, bhar, ‘a lighter’).” 
— Pringle, IHury Pi. Sf. Oeo. 1st ser. iii. lo5. 

POETIA, 8. In S. India the 
common name of the Thespeda popul- 


nm, Lam. (N.O. Malvaceae), a favourite 
ornamental tree, thriving best near 
the sea. The word is a corruption of 
I Tamil Pmrassu, ‘ Flower-king ; [jpu- 
j varam, from pu, ‘flower,’ nrasu, ‘pee- 
pul tree ’]. In Ceylon it is called 
>Sanrt gansuri, and also the Tulip-tree, 

1742. — “ Le bois sur Icqncl on le.s met 
(les toiles), et celui qu’on employe pour les 
battre, aont ordinairoment do tfunarinier, 
on d’un autre arbo nomm^ porchi.”— Xe//. 
MIf, xiv. 122. 

1860. — “Another useful tree, very counnou 
in Ceylon, is the Siiria, with flowers so like 
those of a tulip that Europeans know it as 
the tulip tree. It love.s the sea air and 
saline soils. It is planted all along the 
avenues and streets in the towns near the 
coast, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow flowers, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks.” — Tennent's Ceylon, 

1.117. 

1861. — ‘ It is usual to plant large branches 
t>f fhe portia ami banyan trees in sucl) a 
slovenly manner that there is little pro- 
bability (^f the trees thriving or being 
ornamental.” — Cleghorn, Forests and Gani ns 
nj S. India, 197 . 

POETO NOVO, u p. A town on 
the coast of Bontli Arcot, 32 m. S. of 
PondicheiTV. The first mention of 
it that we have found is in Bocarro, 
Peru da, j). 42 (c. 1613). The name 
wa.s perhaps intended to mean ‘New 
0])orto,’ ratlu*r than ‘New Haven,’ but 
we have not found any bistory of the 
name. [The Tamil name is Parangi- 
]h'tfai, ‘ Eurojieau town,’ and it is 
called by ^laboinmedans Malmnd- 
ha)tdar^ 

1718. — “At Night we came to a Town 
c.nlleil Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
Ft Vi «/•? PoU I (Farangl/ietfal). Propagation 
of the Gosful, &c., Pt. ii. H. e 

1726. — “'n** name of this city {Porto 
A'ofo) .signif'cs in Portuguese New Haven, 
but the Moors call it MvhJuumufd Bendar 
. . . and the Gontoo.s Perringepeeiite .'' — 
Va/rntijn, I^honnnn ndcf, 8. 

POETO PIQUENO, POETO 
GEANDE, nn. pp. ‘ The Little Ha^ en 
and the Hreaf Haven ’ ; names by 
which the Bengal ports of Satigam 
((pv.) and Chatigam (see CHITTAGONG) 
ri‘s})cctively were coimrionly known to 
the Portuguese in the 16tli century. 

1554.— “Porto Pequeno de Bemgala . . , 
Cowries are current in the country ; 80 
cowries make 1 pone (see PUN) ; of these 
pones 48 are equal to 1 larin more or less.’’ 
— A, Nunes, 37. 
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15M.— Porto 0raiide de Bemgafa. The 
maimd (ma^o), bv which they weigh all 
goods, contains 40 seers {ceron), each seer 
I8f ounces. . . — ^1. Nuimy 37. 

1568. — *‘Io mi parti d’Orisa per Bengala 
al Porto Picheno. . . . s’entra nel fiurae 
Ganze^ dalla bocca del qua! fiumo aino a 
Saiagan (see SATIOAM) cittk, oue si fanno 
negotij, et oue i mercadanti si riducono, 
sono centi e venti roiglia, cho si fanno in 
diciotto hore a remi, cioe, in tro cresconti 
d’acqua, che sono di sci bore runo,” — Oes. 
Fedei'ici, in Ramiisio^ iii. 392. 

1569. — “Partissemo di Sondiua, et giun- 
gessemo in Chitigan il ^an porto di 
jflei^ala, in tempo che gik i Portoghesi 
hauenano fatto pace o trogua con i Rettori.^’ 
---Ihid. 396. 

1595. — Besides, yon tell me that the 
traffic and commerco'of the Porto Pequeno 
of Bomguala being always of great moment, 
if this goes to ruin through the Mogors, 
they will be the masters of those tracts.” — 
Letter of the A^ af Portugal^ in Archiv. 
Fort. Orient., Fascic. 3, p. 481. 

1596. — “And so he wrote me that the 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Bengala is 
flourishing, and that the King of the Country 
had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per cent, 
of the duties that they used to pay.” — 
Urid. p. 580. 

1598. — “When yon thinke you arc at the 
point de Gualle, to be assured thereof, ni.alce 
towards the Hand, to know it . . . where 
commonlie all the ship})cs know the land, 
such I say as we sayle to or to 

any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto Pequeno 
or Porto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portingalles doc 
tratiique. . . .” — BcKjk III. 

p, 324. 

[c. 1617.— “Port Grande, Port Pequina, ” 

in >SVr T. lioe'^ List, Hak. Soc. ii. 538. i 

POSTEEN, s. An Afghan leathern 
pelisse, generally of sheep-skin with 
the fleece on. Pers. postln^ from post, 
‘ a hide.’ 

■f' 1080. — “jShwaja Ahmad came on some 

Government business to Gbazftin, and it was 
reported to him that some merchants were 
going to Turkist{in, who were retuniing to 
Ghaznin in the beginning of winter. 'J'he 
Khw^ja remembered that he required a 
certain number of postins (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . .” — 
NhCtM-ul-MvXh, in EUiot, ii. 497. 

1442. — “ His Majesty the f’ortunate 
Khakan had sent for the Prince of Kalikut, 
horses, pelisses (postin) and robes woven of 
gold. , . .*'--AHuraMk, in Not. et Extr. 
xiv. Pt. i. 437. 

fc. 1.590. — “tn the winter seiison there is 
no need of poshtins (fur-lined coats), ...” 
^Aln, ed, Jarrett, ii. 337.] 

1862.— “Otter skins from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis .” — Punjab Trade Report, p. 65. 


POTTAEL, 8. Hind, and other 
vernaculars, pattd, &c. A document- 
specifying the conditions on which 
lauds are held ; a lease or other docu- 
ment securing rights^i land or house 
property. 

1778.—“! am therefore hopeful you wilT 
be kindly pleased to excuse me the flve lacfp 
now demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of me beyond the amount ex- 
pressed in the pottab.”— Tfte Rajah of 
Benares to Hastings, in Articles of Charge 
against H., Burke, vi. 591. 

[1860. — “By the Zumeendar, then, or his 
under tenant, as the case may he, the land 
is farmed out to the Kyiits by pottahs, or 
agreements. . . — ( front, Jioraf Life in 
Bengal, 67. 

PEA, PHRA, PRAW, s. Tliis is 
a term constantly used in Bui’ina, 
familiar to all wlio have been in that 
country, in its constant api^lication as 
a style of it\sj)ect, achlressefi or applied 
to ]>erson.s and things of especial 
sanctity oi‘ dignity. Thus it is ad- 
dressed at Court to the King ; it is the 
habitual <lc.signation of tlie Buddha 
and his images and dagohas ; of 
Mij)erioi‘ ecclesiastics and sacred Ijooks; 
corresponding (ui the wliole ,in use, 
})retty closely to the Skt. Sri. In 
Burmest* the word is written hhvrd, 
hut pronounced (in Arakan) pliruy 
and in modern Burma Proper, with 
the usual slurring of the r, l^'hgd or 
Pyd. use of the term is not con- 

tined to Burma ; it is used in i(nite a 
similar way in Siam, as may he seen in 
the quotation below from Alabaster; 
the word is used in the same foiin 
F'hra among the Shans ; and in Uie 
form Frea, it wcadd seem, in (.Vmhoja. 
Thus Gamier speaks of Indra and 
Vishnu under their Cand>ojan epithets 
as f*rea En and Fnu Nureai (Niira- 
yana) ; of the figure of Buddha enter- 
nirvana, as Prea Nijqiari ; of the 
King who built the great temple of 
Angkor AVat as Prea Kot Melea, of 
the King reigiting at the time of the 
expedition as Prea Ang Reachea Vodey, 
of various sites of tenqiles as Preacon, 
Freacan, Prea Pithu, &c. {Voyage 
dj Exploration, i. 26, 49, 388, 77, 85, 
72). 

! The word p’lira appears in composi- 
tion in various names of Burmese 
kings, as of the famous AZomplira 
(1753-60), founder of the late dynasty,, 
and of his son jBo<foa/^-p’hra (1781- 
1819). In the former instance the 
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waiue is, accordiiiff to Sir A, Pliayre, 
Alauiig-|)’/ircl, i.e. tne embryo Buddha, 
or Bodisatva. A familiar Siamese ex- 
ample of use is in the Phxa BCd^ or 
sacred foot-mar^g^f Buddha, a term 
which represenW^he Sri Pada of 
Ceylon. '' 

The late Prof. H. H. Wilson, as w'ill 
be seen, suT>i)Osed the word to be a 
corruption of Skt. 'prahhii (see PARVOE). 
But Mr. Alabaster ])oints, under tlie 
guidance of the Siamese sjjelling, 
ratluT to Skt. wni, ‘ j)re-eniinent, 
excellent.’ This is in Pali varo, 
“excellent, best, prechnis, noble.” 
{Ghiiders). A curious ])oint is that, 
from the prevalence of the term phxa 
in all the Indo-Chinese kingdoms, we 
must conclude that it was, at. the time 
of tlie introduction of Ihuldhhm into 
those countries, in ]>red(nuiuant ustt 
among the Indian or (Vvlonc.se ]>ro])a- 
gatois of the m;w religion. Yet we 
<io not Find any evidence of such a 
use of either ^mthhn or vara. The 
former xvould iii Pali be pabhho. In 
a short ])aper in the lUjdra(jcn of the 
Royal luslituti* <»f the Hague (1)1. X. 
4de Stuk, 1885), Prof. Keni indicates 
that this term was also in use in Java, 
in the forms lira and yira, wdlh the 
sense of ‘splendid’ and tin*, like; and 
he cite^ as an exam]>le 'BlSiAFijaya 
(the style of several of the medieval 
kings of Java), wdiei'e Brg, is exactly 
the re])ic.scntative of Ski. Sri. 

1(»SS. “I know that in the country of 
the Dignities of Pa-ya and JZ-^/aoe/, 
and the iionourahle Ej>ithets of Pra are in 
nsv ; it may be also that the oilier terms 
of Dignity are common both Nations, a.s 
well as the Laws.” — l)e /a l.ouhtrc. Slam. 
E.T. 79. 

^’he Pra*(llang, or by a cor- 
ruption of the J*a7-fuffuese.'i, the Barrahm^ is 
the oflicor, who has the appointment of the 
C‘<unniorco, as well within as without the 
Kingdom. . . . His name is compo-sed of 
the Balio word Pra, which I have so often 
discoursed of. and of the word CUuaj^ which 
signifies Magazine. 9.*L 

, , * ‘ 'J’hen Sam m on > ( - Ctid om ( sec GAIT • 
TAMA) they call which 

verhatim signifies the (rmtl and K.rcrJlfnt 
Lord. ” / bui. Rjl . 

1795. — “At noon wo reached Mee.ad.'iy, 
the personal estate of the Magw’oon of 
Pegue, who is Oftenor called, from this 

S lace. Meeaday Praw, or Ijord of Meea- 
ay.’ — Aywrts, Fmha»»y to .dixf, 242. 

1855.— “The epithet Phra, w'hich occupies 
so prominent a place in the ceremonial and 
religioua vocabulary of the Siamese and 
Burmese, has been the subject of a good 


deal of nonsense. It is unfortunate that 
our Burmese scholars have never (I believe) 
been Sanskrit scholars, nor wee vered, so 
that the Palee terms used in Burma have 
had little elucidation. On the word in 
question, Professor H. H. Wilson has kindly 
favoured me with a note : * Phr^ is noioubt 
a corruption of the Sanskrit Prahhu, a Lord 
or Master ; the h of the aspirate hk is often 
retained alone, leaving Praka which becomes 
PrAh or Phra.’”-— >V/V II. Yuley Misiion to- 
Ava, 61. 

18.5.5. — “All these readings (of documents, 
at the Court) were intoned in a high re- 
citative, strongly resembling that used in 
the English cathedral service. And the 
long-drawn Phya-d-a-a ! (My Lord), which 
terminated each reading, added to tho 
resemblance, as it came in exactly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy.” — Ibid. 88. 

1859.— “The W'ord Phra, w’hich so fre- 
(jiiently occurs in this work, here appears 
for the first time ; I have to remark that it 
is probably rierived from, or of common 
origin with, the Pliaraoh of antiquity. It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries as 
synonymous with God, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact the W’ord by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are a.ssociated in 
the popular mind.”-- />0('ri7?y, Khigdirm and 
Peo//fr of Siam, [i. 85). 

1863. — “The title of the First King (of 
Siam) is Phra - C/»om - K/ao - Yu - Jlua and 
spoken as Phra Phutthi-Chao-Yu-Hua. . . . 
His Majesty’s nose is styled in tho Pali 
form Phra'A5o««. . . . The Siamese term the 
((Vtholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
tlic Phra-C’Atfo Phu-Sang, i.e. of God the 
(’rcator, or tho Divine Lord Builder, . . . 
'Fhe Catholic missionaries express ‘ God ' 
by V)iTdi.-J^hutthi~Vhao . . , and they ex- 
]»lain the Eucharist as VYadu-Phntthi-Kaya 
( Bodv — Ptodlan, Reisr, hi. 109, 
aiid ll 1-11.5. ‘ 

1870. — “The most excellent ParS., bril- 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Nibbana the end of the migration 
of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
the Word .” — liogf r.'i, Buddhagodds ParaJble.^, 
tr. from the Burmese, j). 1. 

1871. — “Phra is a Siamese wffrd applied 
to all that IS \v rthy of tho highest respect, 
that is, everything connected wuth religion 
and royalty. It may be translated as ‘ holy.’ 
The Si.-imese letters p -h—r commonly re- 
present tho Sanskrit v - » I therefore 
]>rcsuu)o the w^ord to be derived from the 
Sanskrit ‘ </•/’ — ‘to chotjse, or to be chosen,’ 
and ‘ rara -better, best, excellent,’ the root 
of ^pLffTOs.'^ — Ahihadcr, The Wheel of the 
Lair, 164. 

PEAAG, sometimes PIAG^G, tt.p. 
Properly Fraydga, ‘the place of sacri- 
fice,' the old Hindu name of Allaha- 
bad, and especially of the river 
confluence, since remote ages a place 
of pilgrimage. 

c. A.D. 638. — “Le royaume de Polo-yt-kia 
(PrayAga) a environ 6000 H de tour* La 
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capitale, qai Qst situ^je au confluent de 
deux fleuves, a environ 20 li de tour. . . . 
Dans la ville, il y a un temple des dieux 
ui est d’une richosso ^ilomssnntc, et oh 
clatent une multitude de miracles. . . . 
Si quel qu’un est capable de pousser le 
m^pris de la vie jusqu’ h se clonncr la 
mort dans ce temple, il obtient lu bonheur 
eternel et les joies inflnies des dieux. . . . 
Depuia Tantiquit^ jusqu’ a nos jours, cette 
coutume insens^e n’a pas cess^ un iu'^tant.” 
— Hio%cn-Th$a))fj, in Pef. JUnuUI. ii. 276-79. 

c. 1020. — “ . . . thence to the tree of 
Bar&gi, 12 (parasfuigs). 'rhis is at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Clauj^es.” — 
AhJUrCuil, in Elliot^ i. 55. 

1529. — “The same day I swam across the 
river Gang^es for my amusemeut. 1 counted 
my strokes, and found that I cro‘'«,ed over 
at 3.*1 strokes. . f then took breath and 
swam back to the other side. I had cixjssed 
by s^vimming every river that I had met 
with, except the Ganges. On reaching the 
lace where the Ganges and Jumna unite, 
1 rowed over in the boat to the Piag 
side. . . .” — Eaher, 406. 

1585. — “ . . . Fro Agra 1 came to Prage, 
where the riuor Jouiona ontreth into the 
mightie riuer Ganges, and lemona looseth 
his name.” — Jl. I\kk, in Hall. ii. 386. 

PRAORIT, s. A Icriii apjdied to 
the older vernacular dialect^ of India, 
fiucli as were derived from, or kindred 
to, Sanskrit. Dialects of this nature 
are used by ladies, and by inferior 
characters, in the S.inskrit drama.s. 
These dialects, and tlie modern ver- 
naculars springing fiom them, bear 
the sfinie relation t-o Sanskrit that the 
“Romance” languages of Phiro]>e bear 
to Latin, an analogy which is found 
in many parliciil{^\s to hold with most 
surprising exactness. Tlie most com- 
pletely preserved of old Prakrits is 
that which was used in Magadha, and 
which has come down in the Buddhist 
hooks of Veyloii umlcr the name of 
Pali (q.v.). " The first >luro])eari an- 
alysis of this language bears the title 
Instit tdiones Limjaae Pracriticae. 
Scripsit ChrisHairiJs Laastm, Bonnae ad 
Rheniun, 1837.” The term itself is 
Skt. prdknta, ‘natural, unrefined, 
vulgar,’ &c. 

1801, — “ tSanxertta i.s the speech of the 
Celestials, framed in grainirifitical institutes, 
Pracrita is similar to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise.” — 
Sanskrit Treatise, quoted by OohhrooJco^ in 
As. Jifis, vii. 199. 


along the sea. It is Port, praiay ‘ the 
shore.’ 

[1598. — “ Another towno towards the 
North, called Villa de Praya (for Praya is 
as much as to say, as strand ).” — LinsrhoteVf 
Hak. Soc. ii. 278.] 

PRESIDENCY (and PRESI- 
DENT), s. The title ‘ President,’ as 
apjdied to the Cliief of a jirincipal 
P'actory, was in early ]M)]>ular use, 
though in the cliarters of the E.l.G. 
its first occurrence is in Kifil (set‘ 
Letters Patent^ he\o\v). In Sainslmry’s 
Calendar we find letters lieaded “to 
CVipt. Jourdain, ])resident of the 
English at Bantam” in 1014 (i. 297-8); 
but it is to be doubted wliether this 
wording is in the original. A little 
later we find a “])ropo.sal by Air. 
Middleton concerning the a]»pointmeut 
of two e.special factors, at Surat and 
Baiibim, to have authority over all 
other factors ; Jourdain named.” And 
later agfdn he is styled “.lohn Jourdain, 
(Captain of the house” (at Bantam , 
see p]). 303, 325), and “Chief Merchant 
at Bantam ” (j). 343). 

1623. — “8i)eaking of the Dutch Com- 
mander, well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion came to take me for 
an airing, 1 slunild nf>t omit to say that hoth 
of them m Surat live lu great styb', and like 
the grandees of the land. They go about 
with a great train, sianetime.s with pooj»le 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowal of Indian 'servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sw’ord, target, bow- aud arrow’.s.’’ — p, ddla 

Valle., ii. 517. 

,, “Our boat going asliore, the Presi- 
dent of the English Merchants, w'lio usually 
resides in Surat, ami is chief of all their 
biLsiiiess in the E. Indies, Persia, and other 
places do])endcnt thereon, and who is called 
Sign. I’hoinas Ua.stol * . , . came aboard 
in our said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(.so they term those who do the priest’.s 
olfice among them).” — Ihid. ii. 501-2 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 19). 

163S. — “As soon as the Commanders 
heard that the (English) President was corno 
to Suhaly, they went ashore. . . . The two 
dayes following wore .spent in feasting, at 
which the Cornmniidcrs of the two Ships 
treated the President, who afterwards 
returned to Suratta. . . . During iny abode 
at Svratta^ I wanted for no divertisement ; 
for T . . . found comply at the Dutch 
President’s, who bad his yanns there . , . 


PRAYA, s. Tliis i.s ill Hong- Kong 
the name given to what in most 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the Bund ; i.e. the promenade or drive 


* Thomas Rastall or Rastell w'Cnt out appar- 
ently in PUT), in KJKi Is mentioned as a “chief 
merchant of the fleet at Swally Road,” and often 
later as chief at Burat (see Sainsbury, i. 476, and 
ii. passim). 
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inasmuch as T could converse with them 
in their own Language.” — Mandelslo. E.T., 
<h 1. 1669, p. 19. 

1638. — “Les Anglois onjb bien encore vn 
bureau k Bantam, dans TIslo de Jaua, inais 
il a son President particulier, qui no depend 
point de celuy de ^uratta.** — Mandelsloy 
French ed. 16o9, p. 124. 

,, “A mon retour k SttmUa ie 
trouvay dans la logo des Anglois ]>lus de 
ciiK^uante marchands, quo Ie President 
auoit fait vcnir de tons les autrcs Bureaux, 
pour rendre compte do lour administration, 
ot pour estre prosons k ce changeiucnt de 
(louuernemont.” — Ihid. 188. 

1661. — “And in case any Person or Per- 
sons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and ('ouncil of the said (lovernor 
and Company, in the said Fast Jmlics, 
their Factors or Agents there, for any 
OiFenco by them done, shall apjieal from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
case, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the said President and C'oumnl, Factor or 
Agent, t^> seize upon him or them, and to 
carry him or them home Prisoners to 
Kngiand.” — L*'f(<rs l*at(nf (a fh*' (iotrnwr 
oiid ComjKOiif of Mturhonfs <>/ London, 
trad iny With the A'. Jndhs, 3d Ai>ril. 

1670. — The (\mrt, in a letter to Fort St. 
(Jeorge, fix the amount of tonnage to be 
allowed to their orticeis (for their private 
investments) on their return to Kurujie: 

“ Presidents and Agents, at Surat, F<»rt 
St. (Icorge, and liuitam . h tonna. 

Vhiijh, at IVrsia, the Bay (q.v.), Mesu- 
lapatam, and Macassar : Deput} at 
Bombay, and Soctmds at Surat, Fort 
St. (feorge, and Bantam . 3 

In Xotr.i nnd li.rts,, Xo. i. p. 3 

1702.— “ Tuesday 7th Aprill. ... In the 
morning a (’ouncill . . . afterwards having 
some Discourse arising among u.s whether 
the charge of hiring Calashes, kv., upon 
Invitations given us from the Shabander or 
any others to gt) to tluur Countrey Houses 
or iqxm any other Ucea>'iou of diverting 
our Solves abroad for health, should be 
charged to our Honble Masters .account or 
not, the President and Mr. Ijoyd were of 
tipinion to charge the si mo. . . . But Mr. 
liou.se, Mr. Kidges, and Mr. M;i.stcr were of 
opinion that Batavia being a place of extra- 
ordinary charge and Kx])ciise in nil things, 
the said Calash hire, Ac., ought not to 
be charged to the Honourable Company’s 
Account.” — JUS. Records in India (fjfio. 

The book containing this i.'^ a collo- 
t‘4ition of fragmentary MS. diarie.s. Hut 
this passage pertains aiM>areiit]y to the 
proceedings of President AlleiuCatcli- 
nole and his council, belonging to the 
Factory of CSlusan, from which they 
were expelled by the Chinese in 1701 -2 ; 
they stayed some time at Batavia 
'<m their way home. Mr. Catchpole 
<or Ketchpole) was soon afterwards 
'Chief of an English settlement made 


upon Pulo Condore, off the Cambojan 
coast. In 1704-5, Ave read that he 
reported favourably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writers, to learn the Chinese 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
.sLation for Chinese trade. But Catch- 
j)ole was himself, about the end of 
1705, murdered by certain people of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith witli them, and with him all the 
English but two (see Bruce’s A^inals, 
4B3-4, 580, GOO, and A. Hamilton^ ii. 
205 [ed. 1744]). The Pulo Condore 
enter])rise tlius came to an end. 

1727. — “About the year" 1674, President 
Aungier, a gentleman well qualified for 
gt)verm‘)ig, came to the Chair, and leaving 
Surat to the Management of Dcputic.«}, came 
to Jiondtaif, and rectified many things.” — A. 
JlamiltoHy i. 188. 

PEICKLY-HEAT, s. A trouble- 
some cutaneous rash {Lichen tropicus) 

I in the form of small red pimples, 
i which itcli intolerably. It attects 
many Euro])eans in the hot weather. 
Fryer (]>uh. 1098) alludes to these 
, “ticry pinqiles,” but gives the disease 
, no s]H‘citic name. Natives sometimes 
. sulfer from it, and (in tlie south) u.se 
i a paste of sandal- wood to alleviate it. 
i Sir Cliarles Najuer in Sind used to 
j suffer much from it, and we have 
1 heard him de.scrihed as standing, when 
■ giving an interview during the hot 
j weather, Avith his hack against the 
I edge of an o])tm door, for the coii- 
j A'enieiice of occa.sional friction against 
! it. [See RED-DOG.] 

I 1631. — “Qiias Latinus Hippocrates (br- 
' nefiifs CrIsKS jiajiula.s, Pliniu.s sudamiiui 
I vocat . . . ita crebra .sunt, iil ego ad hue 
I uemiuom nou rim uui molestias has effu- 
' gcrit, non iiMgb* qiiam mor.sas culicum, quos 
j Lusibmi ALw/intas vocarit. Sunt autem 
i haec papulae rubentes, et asperae aliquan- 
i turn, per .sudorem in euiem ejectae ; plerum- 
j quo a capite ad ealeem usque, cum summo 
pruritu, et assiduo scalpciidi desiderio 
orumpontes.” — Jar. Bontiiy Jlist.y liiit. &c,, 
ii. 18, p. 33. 

1665. — “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yet he is intolerable ; there is not a Cloud 
in- the Sky, not a breath of Wind ; my 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since wo came out of Lalwr; my 
fndiansy for all their black, dry, and hard * 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is covered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needles.^’ — Bernier y E.T. 125 ; [ed. 
Comtahhy 389]. 
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[1673.— “This Season . . . though moder- 
ately warm, yet our Bodies broke out into 
small fiery Punples (a sign of a prevailing 
Crmis) augmented by MusKEETOE-Bites, and 
Chinees raising Blisters on us ,” — Fryer y 35.] 

1807. — “One thing I have forgotten to 
tell you of—the prickly heat. To give you 
some notion of its intensity, the placid Lord 
William (Bentinck) has been found sprawling 
on a table on his back; and Sir Henry 
Gwillin, one of the Madras Judges, who is 
a Welshman, and a fiery Briton in all 
senses, was discovered by a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, roaring like a baited bull.” 
— Lord Minto in bidiny June 29. 

1813. — “ Among the primary effects of a 
hot climate (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we may notice prickly heat.”- 
Johnsony Influence of Trap, Cfhtiaiesy 25. 

4 

PBICKLY-FEAB, s. The popular j 
name, in both E. and W. Indies, of j 
the Opuntia TJiUeniiy Haworth {UactuK i 
Indictty Koxb.), a plant spreiul all over i 
India, and to wdiich Roxburgh gave 
the latter name, apparently in the. 
belief of its being indigenous in that 
country. Undoubtedly, however, it- 
came from America, wide as has been j 
its spread over Southern Europe and 
Asia. On some parts of the ^Mediter- 
raiiean shores (c.g. in Sicily) it has 
become so characteristic that it is hard 
to realize the fact that the ])lant had 
no existence there before tin* lOlh 
century. Indeed* at Palermo we ha\e 
heard this scouted, and evidi'n(.‘e (pioted 
in the supposed circumstance that 
among the mosaics of the sjdendid 
Duomo of Monreale (12th century) 
the fig-leaf garments of Adam and 
Eve are represented as of this uncom- 
promising material. The mosaic was 
examined by one of the }>reserit winters, 
with the iim)ressiou that the belief has 
no good f(5tindation. [See 8th ser. 
Notm a/nd Qv^rieSy viii. ^54.] Tlie 
cactus fruit, yellovr, purple, and red, 
which may be siiid to form an im- 
portant article of diet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London 8hoj>s, is not, as far as 
we know, anywhere used in India, 
except in times of famine. No cactus 
is rianjed in Drury's Jheful PhxnU of 
India. And whether the Mediter- 
ranean plants form a diflereiit snecies, 
or varieties mereljr, as compared with 
the Indian Ojmntiay is a matter for 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian 
pknt is smaller and less succulent, 
i^ere is' a good description of the 
plant and fruit in Oviedo^ with a good 


cut (see Ramusio's Ital. version, bk. 
viii. ch. XXV.). That author gives an 
amusing story of his first making 
acquaintance with the fruit in 8. 
Domingo, in the year 1515. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 
to belong properly to species of 
Euphorbia. Thus the Euphorbia Royk- 
ana, Bois., is called tmi, chu, &c. ; and 
the Opuntia is called Kdbull tsuu 
Gamji sho, Kanghi chfiy &c. Gangi chu 
is also the name of an Euphorbia S]>. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be the 
E. Neriifoliuy L. {Punjab Plants^ pp. 
101 and 194-5). [The common name 
in Upper India for the prickly })ear 
is ndgphanly ‘snake-hood,' from its 
shape.] This is curious ; for although 
certain cactuses are very like certain 
Euj>hoi'biaSy there is no Euphorbia re- 
.sembling the Opnniia in form. 

The Zakfnu mentioned in the Ahi 
{( Undid i\y i800, ii. 08 ; [fTarreity ii. 239 ; 
Uidi Aliy ed. Vaiuberyy p. 31] as used 
for hedges in (hizeVat, is doubtless 
Euphorbia also. Tin* Opuntia is very 
common as a hedge plant in cantofl- 
. ments, kc.y and it was much used by 
I Tippoo as an obstruction round bis 
I fortific.ations. Both the E. Royleana 
and the Opuntia are used for fences 
in parts of the Punjab. The latter 
is objectionable, Irom harbouring dirt 
and reptiles ; but it s})reads rapidly 
botli from birds eating the fruit, and 
from the facility with which the joints 
take root. 

1685. — “The Prickly-Pear, Bush, (^r 
Shrub, of about 4 or 5 foot high ... tlie 
Fruit at first is green, like the Leaf. ...It 
is very pleasant in taste, cooling and re- 
freshing ; but if a Man eats 15 or 20 of them 
they will colour his water, making it look 
like Blood.” — lhmpif‘ry i. 220 (in W. Indies). 

1764.— 

“ On this lay cuttings of the prickly pear ; 

They soon a formidable fence will shoot.” 

Grain gery Bk. i. 

[1829. — “The castle of Bunai ... is 
cf>vered with the cart it Sy or prickly pear, so 
abundant on the east side of the Aravali.” 
— Tftdy Anna} Ay Calcutta reprint, i. 826.] 

1861.— “The use of the prickly pear” 
(for hedges) “1 strongly deprecate ; although 
impenetrable and inexpensive, it conveys 
an idea of sterility, and is rapidly becoming 
a nuisance in this country.” — Cleghovny 
Forests andtOaidenSy 285. 

PBOME, n.p. An important place 
in Pegti above the Delta. The name 
is Talaing, properly Brun* The Bur* 
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jtiese call it Py^ or (in the Aracanese 
form in which the r is pronounced) 
Pr^ and Pr^-myo (‘ city ’). 

1545.— ‘*Whon he (the K. of Jirammi) 
was arrived at the young King’s pal lace, he 
-caused himself to be crowned King of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
poor Prince, whom he had deprived of his 
Kingdom, to continue kneeling before him, 
with his hands held up. . . . This done he 
went into a Balcono, which looked on a 
great Markot-j>laco, whither he commanded 
4ill the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets, to be brought, and then causing 
them to be hacked very small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Rice, and Herl>s, ] 
to his Elephants to eat.”- E.T. 211- 

212 (orig. civ,). 

c. 1609. — . . this (piaiTel was hardly 
ended when a great rumour of arms was 
heard from a (piarter where the Portuguese 
were still lighting. The cause of this was the 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
Pren sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, 
knowing that he had tied that way. Our 
Mjoplo hastening up had a si iff and well 
ought combat with them ; for although 
they were fatigued with the light which had 
)>eou hardly ended, those of Pren were so 
<lisheartcned at seeing the Portuguese, 
wjlipse steel they had already felt, that they 
were fain to retire.” — Jiorarro^ 1 12. This 
author has Prom {p. 132) and Porao (p. 149). 
[Also see under AVA.] 

1755. — “Prone . . . has the ruins of an 
hrick u'liU round it, and immediately 1 
witliout that, another with Tnik Timber.'" - j 
Capt. (f. Bakery in Jhifrmnph, i. 173. i 

1795.—“ In the evening, rny boat being 
ahead, I reached the city of I^emyr-meu\ or 1 
Prome, . . . renowned in Birman history.” j 
“ Sifvie,^y pp, 238-9. | 

PROW, PARAO, &f., s. This word | 
seems to have a double origin in | 
Kiiropean use ; the Mahiyal. para, ‘a . 
boat/ and tlie Island w'ord (common 
to Malay, Javanese, and most languages 
of the Archipelago) prdtl or prafuf. 
This is often specifically applied to a 
]>eciiliar kind of galley, “ Malay Piwv,” j 
hut Crawfurd definA it as “a general j 
term for any vessel, hut generally for ] 
small craft.” It is hard to distinguish i 
between the wor<ls, as ado])ted in the 
etirlier books, except hy considering 
date and locality. 

1499.— “The King despatched to them 
a large boat, which they call pardo,^ well i 
manned, on board which he sent a Naire^of 
his with an errand to the Captains. ... 
Corrtay Lendmy I. i. 116. 

1610.— (At Calicut) “Some otlier small 
«hips are called Parao, and they are boats 
of ten paces each, and are all of a piece, 
and go with oars made of ^ne, and the 
mast also is made of cane .” — Yarthemaf 164, 


1510.— “The other Persian said : ‘0 Sir, 
what shall we do ? ’ I replied : ‘ Let us go 
along this shore till we find a parao, that is, 
a small bark.’ ” — Ibid. 269. 

1518. — “ Item ; that any one possessing a 
zambuquo (see SAISBOOK) or a parao of 
his own and desiring to go in it may do so 
with all that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two days before to the Captain of the 
City.” — Li'oro dos Prioilegios da Gid^e de 
(itjniy in Archiv. Port. Orient. Fascic. v. p. 7. 

1523.—“ When Dorn Saiicho (Dom Sancho 
Anriquez ; see Correa, ii. 770) went into 
Muar to light with the fleet of the King of 
Bintam which was inside the River, there 
arose a squall which upset all our paraOB 
and lancharas at the bar mouth. . . .”— 
—Lem bran ga, de Coukos de India, p. 5. 

1582. — “ Next duye after the Capitaine 
Ccnerall with all his men being a land, 
working upon the ship called Berrio, there 
('arrio in two little 'PaxSMB."—Ca.<itaneda (tr. 
by N. L.), f. 62/-'. 

1586. — “The fifth and last festival, which 
is called Sa/>a.n I>onon, is one in which the 
King (of Pegu) is embarked in the most 
beautiful par6, or boat. . . — (/. Balbi. 

I f. 122. 

j 1606. — (rouvea (f. 27/’) uses par6. 

' ,, “An howre after this comming a 

, board of the hollanders came a prawe or a 
ennow from BanUim.”— J/aW/tYea’s Voyage, 

> c. 3 (t>). 

! fl611. — “The Portuguese call their own 

galiots Navires {na'cioa) and those of the 
Malabars, PairauB. Most of these vessels 
were Chetils CHETTY), that is to say 
merchantmen. Immediately on arrival the 
Malalwr.^ draw up their Pados or gnlliots on 
the beach.” — Pt/rard de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
i. 315. 

[1623. — “ In the Morning we discern’d four 
ships of Malabar Rovers near the shore (they 
called them Faroes and they goe with Oars 
like our Caleots or Foists.” — I*, della Valle, 
Hak. 8oc. ii. 201.] 

1666. — “Con socreto previno Lope de 
Svwirez veinto bateles, y gobernandolo y 
entrando ])()r un rio, hallaron el peligro de 
ciiico naves ochenta paraos con mucha 
gente resiielta y de valor .” — Faria y Soiuta, 
i. 66. 

1673.—“ They are owners of several small 
Provoes, of the same make, and Canoosos, 
cut out of one entire Piece of Wood.” — 
Fryer, 20. Elsewhere {e.g. 67, 59) ho has 

Pr’oes. 

1727. — “The And-emaners had a yearly 
Custom to come to the Nicobar Islands, with 
a great number of small PraWB, and kill or 
take Prisoners os manylof the poor Nioo- 
bareans as they could overcome J’ ^ A, 
Hamilton, ii. 65 [ed. 1744]. 

1816. —“ . . . Prahu, a term under which 
the Malays include every desormtion of 
vessel.^— in As. Res, xii. 13^ 

1817. — “The Chinese also have many 
bfigs . . . a« well as native-built pnihxtM, 
— Baffles, Java, i. 203. 
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1868. — “On Oecember 13th I went on 
b(jarcl a pr&U bound for the Am Islands.” — 
— Wallace^ Mala^ Archip, 227. 

PUCKA, adj. Hind, pakkd, ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked^ ; and lienee substantial, 
permanent, with many specific ap]>lioa- 
tions, of which examples have been 
given under the habitually contrasted 
term cutcha (tl-v.). One of the mo.st 
common uses in which the word has 
become specific is that of a building 
of brick and mortar, in contradistinc- 
tion to one of inferior material, as of 
mud, matting, or timber. Thus : 

[1756. — “ . . . adjacent houses ; all of 
them of the strongest Pecca work, and all 
moa^ proof against our Mcttal on ye bastions.” 
Gapi. Grants Report on ^iege of Calcutta, od. 
by Col. Temple, Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 7-1 

1781. — “'J’he House, Cook-room, bottlc- 
connah, godowu, &c., are all pucka-built.” 
—In i^eton-Karr. i. 41. 

1824. — “A little above this beautiful | 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds pointed 
out the Company’s warehouses.” — llcher, 
ed. 1814, i. 259-60. 

1842. — “I observe that there arc in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India .” — Weniagtim to Ld. 
Ellenborough, in Indian A dm. of IM. E., 
p. 306. 

1857. — “Your Ijahore men have done 
nobly, 1 should like to embrace them : 
Donald, Roberts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps.” — Lord Lawrence, in 
lA/e, ii. 11. 

1869. — . . there is no surer test by 
which to measure the i)n)sperity of the 
people than the number of pucka houses 
that are being btiilt.” — Report of a 
Committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a sub- 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and (Master. 

1727. — “ Fort William wn^^' built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Mortar, 
called Puckah, which is a Cornjxjsition of 
Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, it is as hard 
and tougher than firm Stone or Brick.” — 
A. Hamilton, ii, 19; [ed. 1744, ii. 7]. 

The -.word was also sometimes used 
substantively for pucka pice^^ (see 

CUTCHA). 

c. 1817.—“ I am sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by eight 
rupees and four puckers.” — Mn. Sherwood* s 
Stories, 66. 

In (Stockdale’s) Indian Vocabulary 
of 1788 we find another substantive 
use, but it was perhaps even then in- 
accurate. 


1788.— “Pucka - A putrid fever, generally 
fatiil in 24 hours.” 

Another habitual application of 
pucka and cutclia distinguishes be- 
tween two classes of weights and 
measures. The existence of twofold 
weight, the pucka ser and the cutcha, 
used to be very general in India. It 
was eipially common in Medieval 
Europe. Almost every city in Italy 
had its libra gro.<isa and libra soUtle 
(e.g. see Pegolotti, 4, 34, 153, 228, &c.), 
and we oiirseh\‘s still have them, 
under the names of pound acoirdiqnm 
and pound troy. 

1673.— “The Maund Pucka at A(/ra is 
double as much (as the Surat Mannd )." — 
Fryer, 205. 

1760. — “ Les pacca cosmos . . . ropondont 
a line lieue de rlslo de France.” — Lett. Edlf. 
XV. 189. 

1803. — “ If the rice .should be sent to 
Ooraygauni, it .should bo in sufficient quari- 
titic.s to give 72 pucca seers for each load.” 
— Wellington, Ihsp. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the. next (piotation the terms 
a])])ly to the tenijiorary or ])(U'manj|||^it 
character of the afipoiul inents lield. 

1866. — Susan. Well, Miss, J tlon’t wOndor 
you’re so fond of him. He is .sudi a sweet 
young man, though ho is cutcha. Thunk 
goodne.ss, my young man is pucka, though 
he is only a subordinate Governnient Salt 
v’howkee.”— The Dawk Ilungafow, 
222 . 

The remaining ipiotalion.s are ex- 
amples of miscellaneous use : 

1853.— “ ‘ Well, denkyns, any nows?’ 
‘Nothing pucka that 1 know Oa/l- 

iietd, ii. .07. 

1866. — “ I cannot endure a swell, even 
though his whiskers are pucka.”— Trevelyan, 
The Dau'k Jiungalotr, in Fraser, Ixxiii, 2*^ , 

The word has spread to China : 

“ Dis pukka sing-song makeo show 

How smart man rftikc mistake, gulow.” 

Leland, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 01. 

PUCKAULY, s. ; alsoPUCKAUL. 

Hind, pakhdlt, ‘a water-carrier.* In 
N. India tlu^ pakhul [Skt. payas, ‘water,* 
khalla, ‘ skin ’] is a large water-skin 
(an entire ox-hide) of some. 20 gallons 
content, of which a pair are carried 
by a bullock, and the pdkhall is the 
man who fills the skins, and supplies 
the water thus. In the Madras Drill 
Regulations for 1785 (33), ten puckalieB 
are allowed to a battalion. (See also 
Williamson’s F, M, (1810), i. 229.) 
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[1538, — Referring to the preparations for 
the siege of Bin, which they brought from 
all the wells on the island by all the bullocks 
they could collect with their water-skins, 
which they call pacals {Pacals).*' — GoiUo^ 
Dec. V. Bk. iii. ch. 2.] 

1780. — “ There is another very necessary 
establishment to the European corps, which 
is two buccalies to each company : these are 
two large leathern bags for holding water, 
slung upon the back of a bullock, . . — 

M intro's Natratire, 183. 

1803. — “It (water) is brought by means 
of bullocks in leathern bags, called hero 
puckally bags, a certain number of wliieh 
is attached to every regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellow’s calhjd Puckauly- 
boys are employed to fill the bags, end 
drive the bullocks to the cpiarters of the 
different Europeans.!’—- /Vrcz/vt/’.^CVy/o/?, 102. 

1801. - “It would be a much better 
arrangement to giife the adjutants of corps 
an allowance f‘f 20 rupees per raensaui, to 
supply tw(; puckalie men, and two bullocks 
witli bag.--, for each comi>any.”— WtHniyton^ 
iii. 500. 

1813.---“ In cities, in the armies, and with 
Europeans on ctmntry excursions, the water 
for drinking is usually carnecl in large 
leaf her bags called pacaulies, fonnctl by 
tb%entirc skin of an o\ - lun'futi, (h. Mnn 

ii. 110 ; [2nd ed. i. 1151. 

1S12. ■— “I lost no time in conli<b‘ntially 
coTuniunicating with Capt Olitcr on the 
subject of trying some o\])oriment.s as to 
the pos.sibility of conveying empty ^puckalls’ 
and ‘mussucks* by sea to Suez.”— Sir (», 
Arthur^ in KUcuhorouyh'.s lud. Aihu'n. 210. 

[1850.— ‘‘On the revor.so (lank of companies | 
march the Pickalliers. or men driving bub ; 
locks, carrying large leather bags lille<l with 
wat,er. . , .” — llnu'eiiy T-'n Y inr,^ in tndm^ 

iii. 335.] 

PUCKEROW, V. Tb is is properly 
the imperative of the Hind, verb 
•palcni)i(f, ‘to cause to be .seized,’ pa /emo, 
‘cause him to he sei/ed’ ; or ])erhap.s 
more correctly of a c()m])ound verb 
mhmlOy ‘seize and come,’ or in our 
idioiii, ‘Go and seize.’ ]^nt jmekerow 
belongs es 4 sentially to4.be dialect of the 
European .soldier, and in that beconie.s 
of itself a verb ‘to puckerow,^ i.e. to lay 
hold of (generally of a recalcitrant 
native). The conversion of the Hind, 
imperative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive, is not uncommon ; compare 
bimow, dumbeow, gubbrow, lugow, 

1866.— “ Fanny, T am cutcha no longer. 
Surely you will allow a lover wdio is pucka 
topttCkerol”—Trey<??yaa, The Dawk /itiNf/a- 
ioWf 890. 

PUBIPATAN, n.p. The name of 
a very old seaport of Malabar, which 


has now ceased to have a place in the 
Maps. It lay between C/annanore and 
Calient, and must have been near the 
Waddakard of K. Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas. [It appears in the map in 
Logan’s Malabar as Putappitanam or 
P atapi}anam,'\ The name is Tamil, 
Piidupattana, ‘New (Jity.’ Compare 
true form of Pondicherry. 

e. 545. — “ The most notable places of 
trade are these . . . and then five marts of 
Male from which pc])per i.s exported, to 
w'it. Parti, Mangaruth (see MANGALORE) 
Salopatana, Nalopataiia, Pudopatana. . . 

— (Joanias Indirojileustes^ Bk. xi. (see in 
Cathay, kc. p. clxxviii.). 

c. 1342.—“ Buddfattan, which is a con- 
siderable city, situated upon a great estuary. 

. . . The haven of this city is one of isfchc 
finest ; the waiter is good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and i.s exported thenee to India 
and Phina.” -"//)// Batata, iv. 87. 

c. 1420. — “A (jiia rursus se diebus viginti 
terrestri viA. contuht ad iirbem portumquo 
rnaritimnm nomine Pudifetaneam. ” — Conti, 
in l*oy(jio, dc Var, P'ort. 

1516. — . . And pai^sing those places 
you come to a river t'alled Pudripatan, in 
which there is a good place having many 
Moori.sh merchants wlio posses.-, a multitude 
of .ships, and here begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut.” Barbosa, in Haiinudo, i. f. 311/. 
See al.so in Stfinley'.s Barbosa iSidopatani, 
and in Tohfatnd- .\f iijahidnn, by Row’landson, 
p]», 71, 157, w’here the name {Bud/attan) i.s 
misread Buduftun. 

[PUG, s. Hind, /my, Skt. padaht, 
‘a foot’; in Anglo-Indian mse the 
footmarks of an animal, such as a 
tiger. 

[1831. — “. . . .sanguine wo were some- 
times on the report of ti fmra pug from the 
shikaree.” Syort, J/ay. reprint 

1873, ii. 178. 

fl882.~“Pre.sently the large so uaro ‘pug’ 
of the tiger we were in '^ea^ch of ai)poared.” 
— SandiTHon, 'thirteen. I'lais^ 30. J 

PUGGEY, PUGGEEIE, s. Hind. 

pagrl, ‘a turban.’ The term being 
often used in colkxiuial for„a scarf of 
cotton or silk wound round the hat 
in turban-form, to ])rotect the head 
from the sun, both the thing an8 name 
liave of late years made tiieir way t-o 
England, and may be seen in London 
shop- windows, 

c. 1200.— “PrithirAja : . . woreapagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
loro. In his ears he wore pearls ; on his 
nock a pearl necklace.**’ — Ckand Bardai 
E.T. by BeameSf Did, Ant, i. 282. 

[1627. — 4 . I find it is the common 
mode of the Eastern People to shave the 
head all save a long lock which superstitiously 
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they leave at the very top, such especially 
as wear Turbans, Mandils, Dustars, and 
Puggarees. " — Sir T. H€rhet% ed. 1677, 
p. 140.] 

1673. — “They are distinguished, some 
according to the consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet, as a Siad is akin to that 
Imposture, and therefore only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Puckery (or 
Turbat). . . — Fryer, 93 ; [('oiwp- 11^]* 

1689.—“ . . . with a Puggaree or Turbant 
upon their Heads.” — (hingtou^ 314. 

1871. — “They (the Negro Police in 
Demarara) used frequently to be turned 
out to parade in George Town streets, 
dressed in a neat uniform, with white 
puggries framing in their eb<my faces.” — 
Jenkins, Th^ Coofif'. 

PUGUT, s. Hind. (not in 

Shakes 2 )e}ir’s Diet., nor in IMattn), from 
pag (see PUG), ‘tlie foot.’ A profes- 
sional tracker ; the name of a caste, 
or rather an occu]>ation, whose business 
is to track thieves by footmarks and 
the like. On the system, see Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 180 sepj. 

[1824. — “ There are in some of the districts 
of Central India (as in Guzerat) puggees, 
who have small fees on the village, ami 
whose bu-siness it is to trace thieves by the 
print of their feet.” — Malcofm, Ceoitral India, 
2nd ed. ii. 19,] 

1879. — “ Good puggies or trackers should 
be employed to follow the dacoits during 
the daytime .” — Tims of India, Overlatul 
Suppt., May 12, p. 7. 

PUHXJR, PORE, PYRE, &c., s. 
Hind. paJiar, pahr, from Skt. prahara, 
* A fourth part of tlie day and of the 
night, a watch ’ or sj)ace of 8 gharts (sec 

ORURRY ). 

c. 1526. — “The natives of Hindo.stln 
divide the night and day into 60 parts, efich 
of which tkey denominate a (rheri ; they 
likewise divide the night in^ 4 parts, and 
the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or w^atch, which 
the Persians call a Pds.**— Buber, 3131. 

[c. 1590. — “ The Hindu philosophers divide 
the day an^ night into four parts, each of 
which they call a pahr.” — Ain, ed. Jarntt, 
iii, 15.] 

1633.1-“ Par.” Seo under OHUIIRT. 

1673.—“ Pore.” See under OONO. 

1803.—“ I have some Jasooses selected 
by Col. C*8 brahmin for their stupidity, that 
they might not pry into state secrets, who 
to Sindia’s camp, remain there a phaur 
in fear. . . .” — M, Mlphvmtorie, in Life, i. 62. 

.pxn.A,.s- In Tamil piUai, Malayal. 
pilhiy ‘ child * ; the .title of a superior 
class Ksi (so-called) Sildras, [especially 


cumums]. In Cocliin and Travaiicure 
it corresponds with Ndyar (see NAIR). 
It is granted by the sovereign, and 
carries exeinj^tion from customary 
manual labour. 

1553. — “ . . . pulas, who are the gentle- 
men” {Jidalgos), — Ciislanheda, iv. 2. 

[1726. — “0 Saguato <]Uo o Commendor 
tinha reinetido coino gristnave araiiu e us 
Pulamares temos cu Ratificat ion, 

in Logan^ Alafaha)', iii. 13.] 

PULICAT, lip. A town oil llie 
Madras coast, wliicli was long tlie seat 
of a Dutcli factory. Hp.. Caldwell’s 
native friend Seslnigiri Sastri givt\s 
the in’ojier name as j^iln-Vni'ddif, ‘old 
Velkadu or Vei'kfidu,’ tlie last a j>l;iee- 
iiame mentioned in tiie Tamil Sivaite 
Tnuinnu (see also Valent ijn below). 
[The Madras Gloss, gives /*<trjfavrrl:- 
lc(fdu, ‘old acacia forest,’ wbicb is cor- 
rolxirated by Dr. Hiiltzscli {PpigrajdiKt 
Indira, i. 398).] 

1.519. — “And bocHU''’e he hud it much in 
charge to obtain all the lac {alavr*) that ho 
could, the Governor learning from mer- 
chants that much i>f it was brought t<j the 
(V)aHt of (-horomandel by the vessels of 
J’eguand Martaban wdiich visited that coast 
to procure painted cloths an<] other coloured 
goods, such as are made in Paleacate, 
which is on the coast of ( ’horomandel, 
wrlience the traders w’lth whom the (tovenmr 
si>oke brought it to Cochin; he, having got 
good information on the whole matter, sent 
a certain Frolentine {sir, froLnitim) called 
Peru Escroco, whom he knew, and w’ho was 
good at trade, to be facUir on the eoiist 
of Choromandel. . . .” — Vorrea, ii. 567. 

1533. — “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city of Paleacate, which 
is in the Pnjvince of Choromandel and the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
place where the body of 8. Thomu.s was 
said to be, and when they arrived at 
the {lort of Paleacate the wind was against 
their going on. . . .''—Burros, HI. vii. 11. 

[1611. — “The Dutch had settled a factory 
at Pellacata.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 133 ; in 
Foster, ii. 83, Pollicat.] 

1726. — “ Then we come to Palleam Wedam 
Caddoe, called by us for shortness Pallea- 
catta, which mcan.s in Malabars *The old 
Fortress,’ though most commonly we call 
it Castle Geldria ," — Vafentijn, Ckarom. 13. 

„ “The route I took was along the 
strip of country between Porto Novo and 
Paleiacatta. This long journey 1 travelled 
on foot; and preached in more than a 
hundred places* . . — Ldter of the Mis* 
sionarg Ackultze, July 19, in Notices of 
Madras, Ac., p. 20. 

1727. -“ PoUoat is the next Place of Note 
to the City and Colony of B'ort St 
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. . . It is strength nod with two Forts, one 
contains a few Dutch soldiers for a Gar- 
rison, the other is commanded by an Officer 
belonging to the Mogul,” — A. Ilatuilfony 
i. 372, [ed. 1744j. 

[1813. — ^‘Pulecat handkerchiefs.” See 
under PIECE GOODS.] 

PULTUN, s. Hind. jmUany a cor- 
ruption of B(ttfalio)iy ]K;)Ssildy witli 
some confuHi(jn of platoon or pdotoii. 
The S. India ff)nn is juitaalam, paUllmn. 
It is tlie usual native word for a 
regiment of native infantry ; it is 
never ap])Ued to one of Europeans. 

• 1800. — “All I can say i.s that T am ready 
primed, and that* if all matters suit I shall 
go off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probably de.«troy s(jnie campooB and pultons 
which have been indiscreetly pushed .'icros.s 
the Kistna.”'-.-! . ^"'elhxfeii to 7'. in 

Mnn, of Munroy by ArUttihuitt, Ixix. 

11895.-"“ I know lots of Sahibs in a pul- 
tobn at Bareilly.” — il/r.s’ (''rolrr, VbHngr 
Tabs a tut Jungle Trogedox, 60. j 

PULWAH, PULWAR, s. One of 

the native! Ijoats us(!d on theriwrsof 
]>(*ngal, I’arrviiig somti 12 to 15 ions. 
Hind, pabrdr, [Inn* a drawing see 
Grierxony Ibhar t'lUage, Life^ j». 42.] 

1735.— “. . . VVe observed a boat uhich 
had cofnc out f)f i<((mlnn) river, making for 
tUitna • the commandant detached two 
light pulwaaxs after her. . . — JlolwrfI, 
Hist, Eends, kv., i. 69. 

[1767. — “ . . . a Boon came twice to 
Noon-goltih, to apply ft)r polwars. . . .” 
— Vereht^ Vine itf lUengaty App. 197. J 

1780 - “ Bc^i(k"i this boat, a gentleman 
is generally attended by two others ; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway ” (<pv.). — 
Hodyesy 1). 39. 

1782. — “To bo sold. Three New Dacca 
Pulwars; 60 feet long^ with Houses in the 
middle of each .” — India (iazette^ Aug. 31. 

1824. — “The ghiit otforod a .scene of bustle 
and vivacity which I by no means exj>ected. 
There were so many budgerows and pul- 
wars, that wo liad considerable difficulty 
to find a mooring place .” — Hebery od. 1814, 
1. 131. 

1860. — “The Pulwar is a smaller de- 
scription of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of character, sonie- 
time.s used by a single traveller of humble 
means, and at others servos as cmtkdnKit 
and accommodation for servants accompany- 
ing one of the largo kind of Iwais. . . — 

Oranty Rural Life in, Bengal y p. 7, with an 
illustration. 

PULWAUN, a. P.— H. pa/iten, 

[which propetiy means ‘a native of 
ancient Persia’ (see PAHLAVI). Mr. 

8 A 


Skeat notes that in Malay the word 
becomes pahldwmi, probably from a 
confusion with Malay awaUy ‘to fight ’]. 
A champion ; a ])rofessed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

[1753. — “ . . . the fourth, and least 
numerous of these bodies, were choice men 
of the Pehlevans. . . .”—lIan>ragy Hi. 104. 

[1813, — “Wlien'his body has by the.se 
means imbibed an additional portion of 
vigour, he i.s dignified by the ap])ollation 
of Puhlwan.” — Jiroug/aon, Leffersy ed. 1892, 
p. 165.] 

1828. — “I added a pehlivan or prize- 
fighter, a negro whose teeth wore filed into 
saw.s, of a temj)er as ferocious .as hi.s aHj)ect, 
who could throw any imiii of his weight to 
the ground, carry a jack.ass, devour a sheep 
whole, eat fire, and m.ako a fountain of his 
inside, so .as U) act a.s a spout.” — Ildjji 
Baba iti Englandy i. 15. 

PUN, .s. A certain number of 
coAvries, generally 80 ; Hind. pana. 
(See iiiifler COWRY). Tlie Ski. puna is 
‘a stake jdayed for a price, a siini,’ and 
Inmce both a coin (wdjenev fanam, q.v.) 
and a certain amount of cowries. 

155t. — “Pone.” (See under PORTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683. — “I was this day advised that Mr. 
Charnock putt off Mr. Ellis’s Cowries at 
34 pund to ye llupoe m payment of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, w'hcreas 
38 punds are really Innight by him for a 
Rupee. . . .” — HedipSy Diary y Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Sou. i. 122J. 

j 1760. — “We now take into consideration 
' the relief of the menial servants of this 
Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted fn)m them by tailors, 
washermen, and barbers, which ajipear in 
near a (|uadruple (pro)portion compared 
with the prices paid m 1755. Agreed, that 
after the 1st of April they be regulated as 
follows : 

“ No tailor to demand for making : 

1 Jamu/a, more than 3 annas. 

# * 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 

No wiu'^hermari : 

1 et^rge of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 

No barber for shaving a si ngle person ^ 
more than 7 gundas” (see COWRY]. — FL 
iydliaiu Conans. y March 27, in Longf to. 

PUNCH, s. This beverage, accord- 
ing to the received etymology, 
named from the Pers. panj^ or Hind, 
and Mabr. pdnchy both meaning ‘ five* ; 
because composed of five ingredients, 
viz. arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice^ 
and water. Fryer may be considered 
to give something like historical 
evidence of its origin ; but tKere is 
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also something of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion. Thus a famous horse- 
medicine in Upper India is known 
as hattisl^ because it is supposed to con- 
tain 32 Chattls^) ingredients. Schiller, 
in his Ptt7ischlied^ sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spice and makes the 
ingredients only 4 : “ Vier Klemeute 
Iniiig gesellt, Bilden das*Ijel)en, Bauen 
die Welt.” 

The Greeks also had a “ Punch,” 
TrevrairXda, as is shown in the quota- 
tion from Atheiiaeus. Their mixture 
does not sound inviting. Littre gives 
the etymology correctly from tlu‘ IVrs. 
2^1 Jij-, but the 5 elements it la fraticaist*, 
as tea, sugar, s]»irit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel, — no water therefore 1 

Some such compound a}qH‘ars to 
have been in use at the lu^ginning of 
the 17th century under the name of 
Larkin (q.v.). Both Dutch and French 
travellers in the Fast during that 
century (‘elel)rate the beverage under 
a variety of Utaines wliich amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the vessel in 
which it was brewed. And this com- 
bination in tlie form of Bole-ponjis 
was adopted as the title of a Miscellany 
])ublished in 1851, by H. ^Meredith 
Parker, a Bengal civilian, of local 
rejmte for his literary and dramatic 
tastfes. He had lost sight of the 
original authorities for the term, and 
his (piotation is far astray. We give, 
them correctly below. 

c. 210, — “On the feast of the hcirrha at 
Athens he (Aristodcrnus on Pindar) .says a 
race was run by the young men. 'they' ran 
this race carrying each a vine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called narhus ; au<l 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
that of Athena 8ciras. And the winner 
receives a cfip such as is called ‘Five-fold,’ 
and of this ho partakes joy^^usly with the 
band of his comrades. But the cup is 
called ir€VT(nr\6a because it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil .” — AtlimaeuHj 1^1. xcii. 

1638. — “This voyage (Gombroon to Surat) 
... we accomplished in 19 days. . . . We 
drank English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English water, 
and made good Palepimzen.”— 

<Dutch ed. 1658), p. 24. The word Pale- 
ponzen seems to have puzzled the English 
translator (John Davis, 2nd ed. 1669), who 
has “excellent good sack, English beer, 
French wines, Arak. and oth'Cr refreshments.** 
<p. 10). 

1653.— -“Bolleponpre ©st vn mot Anglois, 

qui signifle vne boi.sson dont lea Anglois 
ysent aux Indes faite de sticre, sue de 
limon, eau de vie, tteur de muscade, et 


biscuit roty .” — De la Doullatfc-leMonz^ ed. 
1657, p. 534. 

[1658. — “ Arriued this place where found 
the Bezar almost Burnt and many of the 
People almost stiiruod for want of Foode 
which caused much Sadnos in Mr. Oharnock 
and my Selfe, but not soe much as the 
absence of your Comj)any, which wee haue 
often remembered in a bowle of the elecrest 
Punch, hailing noo bettor 
Diary, Hak. Soe. iii. oxiv.] 

1659.—“ Fiirs Dritte, Pale bunze getitu- 
liret, von halb Wassor, hulb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, vierzig Limonien, deren Kbrnleni 
ausgespeyet werden, und ein wenig Zucker 
oingeworfen ; wie dem Geachmack so nn- 
genehm nicht, also aiich der Gcsundheit 
nicht.” — Saar, ed. 1672, 60. 

[1662. — “ Amongst other spiriluons drinks, 
as Punch, &c., they gave us (\'inarie that 
had been carried to anil fro from the Indies, 
which was indeed iuconqiarably good.” — 
Ei'clyn, />iary, Jan. 16.] 

c. 1666. — “ Neiinmoins dei>iiis qii’ils (les 
Anglois) out donni* ordre, aussi bion quo 
les Hollandins, liuo lours C'iuil)age< ne 
boivent point tant de Bouleponges . . . il 
n’y a pas taut de maladies et il ne lour 
meurt plus taut de inonde. Bouleponge 
est un certain brouvage comj>os^ d’arac* . 
avec du sue de linums. de I'oau, et uii i»eii 
de muscade raj)«5e desk'll'.: il est a.ssc/. 
agr<?able an gout, mais c’e.st la pesto du 
corps et de la sant(i.” — Ih'rnur, ed. 172-), ii. 
335 (Eng. Tr. \k 111); [od. (*onstahlc, 411 j. 

1670. -- “ Doch als inun /.ckoro andere 
drank, die zij Paleponts noemen, daar- 
tusschen drinkt, zo word hot qiiaat enigsins 
gowcert.” — Andricsz, 9, Also at j). 27, 
“Palepunts.” 

Wc timi this blunder of the com- 
i ]»ouiid word tr;ius]>orted again To 
i England, and explained as a Miard 
j word.’ 

1672. — Padre Vincenzo Maria descTil>es 
the thing, but without a name : 

“There are many fruites to which the 
Hollanders and the English add n ccrtiiin 
>)ovoragc that they compound of lemon- 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs, to 
quench their thirst, and this, in my belief, 
niigments not a little the evil influence.”-— 
Viaggio, p. 103. 

1673. — “At Nerule is the best Arach or 
Nepa (see NIPA) dr Una, with which the 
English on this Coast make that enervating 
Liquor called Paunch (which is Indodan 
for Five), from Five Ingredients ; as the 
Physicians name their Composition Dia'pmfc ; 
or from four things, ])iatmaron.** — Fryer, 
157. 

1674. — “Palapuntz, a kind of Indian 
drink, consisting of Aqim-vitae, Rose-water, 
juyee of Citrons and ^\u^ar.**’—Olossographia, 
&c., by T. E. 

[1676.— “Drank part of their lioulos of 
Punch (a liquor very strange to me).”— /T. 
Teonge, Diary, June 1.] 
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168*2.— “ Some (of the Chinese in Batavia) 
also sell Sugar-beer, as well as cooked dishes 
and Sury (see SURA), arak or Indian 
V)randy ; wherefrom they make Musmk and 
Pollepons, as the Englishmen call it.” — 
Nietthoff^ Zef en, Lant-Rdze^ ii. ‘217. 

1683. — “. . . Our ownc people and ma- 
riners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and (by reason of Punch) 
every day give disturbance.” — 
iJiarif, Oct. 8 ; [Hak. Boc. i. 1*23]. 

1688. — “. . . the .soldiers as merry a.s 
Punch could make them.” — In ITA^W^r, i. 
187. 

1689. — “Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
si)irit than that of (loa, tho’ both are made 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch.” 

— Oiunfffofij *237-8. 

1694. — “If any man comes into a vic- 
tualling house to drink punch, he may 
demand one <juart good Coa arif/,, half a 
}K)und of sugar, and half a pint of good 
lime water, and make his own punch. . . 

— i)r(lor Booh of liomhay Gocf.y quoted by 
.1 iniftwon, p. ‘281 . 

170.*). — “Un bon re])as chez Ics Anglais 
ne M.‘ fait j)oiut .sans hotm*' ponse qu’on sert 
dans un grand vase.” — Voy, 
(fuuidf's * 29 . 

1771. — “Hence every r)ne (at Madras) 
ha'' it in hi.s Power to eat well, tho’ ho can 
afford no other Liquor at Meats than 
Punch, which is the common Drink among 
Kuroj>earis, and here made in the greatest 
Perfection.”- ~Lodio'i\ *22. 

1721. — ‘‘Next to Ih'dm.'t, no Litpior de- 
serves more to be stigmatised and banished 
from tho Repasts of the TanWy VahtmH’- 
nitrify and ASYi/doo/>, than Punch." - 
ijhnjncy All Ensai/ on Jladflt and ^Lonyvt'ifiiy 
]». 08. 


1671-2. — “It is likewise onordered and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, Punch- 
house, or other house of Entertainment 
.shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their wages. . . ."—Ruhs, in 
WMfiVy iii. 423. 

1676. — Major Puckle’.s “Proi>osals to the 
Agent about the young men at Metchle- 
patara. 

“That some * pecuniary mulct or fine bo 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 

* * * # # 

“6. Going to Punch or Rack-houses 

without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“Drubbing any of the Company’s Peons 
or servants.” 

***** 

— Ill Notf'n and Krts.y No. 1. p. 40. 

1688. — “. . . at his return to Achen he 
constantly frequented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very freely.” — 
J)ainpi<>ry ii. 134. 

,, “Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenance.” 
—In irWu-, i. 184. 

1697. — ** Monday, 1st April . . . Mr. 
Cheesely having in a Punch-house, upon a 
(piarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both tloth own 
and justify the drawing of the sword . . . 
it thereupon ordered not to wear a .sword 
while here.” — In ]Vh(‘<’lery i. 320. 

1727 . — . . Of late no small Pains and 
Charge h.ave been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tellichery) ; but for wduit 
! Henson 1 know^ not . . . unle.ss it be for 
i small Vc.s.scls ... or to protect the Com- 
j p.'iny’s Ware-house, and a sm.'ill Punch- 
I house that .stands on the Sca-.shore. . . .” 


1791. — “Des quo PAiiglais ent (•cs''C do 
manger, le Paria . . . ht uu signo a «a ' 
femme, qui apporta . . . unc grande cale- , 
basse ploine de punch, qu’ollc avoit pre- 
par<^, pendant lo stnipcr, av€*c do I’can, et 
du jus de citron, ct <lu jus de canno dc sucre. 

. . .” — H. d»' St. Pdrre, Cftamnivn' lu- 

di^nm’y 56. 


— .1. IlamUtoHy 1 . 299 [ed. 1744]. 

1789. — “Many . . . arc obliged to take 
up their re.sidence in dirty punch-houses.” 
--Mvnro'a Xarrativf'y *2*2. 

1810.— “The best house of that de.scrip- 
tioii which admits boarders, and w'hich are 
ciunmonly called Punch-hOUSes.” — WdHam- 
son V.M. i. 135. • 


PUNCH-HOUSE, s. All lun o, 

Tavern ; now the term is cliioHy n.sed 
by iiative.s (.sometimes in tlie liybrid 
form Punch-ghar, [whicli in Upjier 
India is now transferred to the meet- 
ing-])lace of a Municinal Hoard]) at the 
Presidency towits, and ajiplied to houses 
fre(|ueuted by seamen. Formerly the 
word was in general Anglo-Indian 
tise. [In the Straits the Malay Pane- 
haas is, according to Mr. Skeat, still 
in use, though oboleseent.] 

[1661.—“. , . the Cominandore visiting 
us, wee delivering him another examination 
of a Persee (Parsed), who kept a I^ch 
house, where the murder wa.s committed. 
- . — Forrest. BomUijj Letters^ Home, SprieSy 

b 189.1 


PUNCHAYET, s. Hind. pa nchOyat, 
from punchy Mive.’ A council (jiro- 
])erly of 5 persons) assembled as a 
CVmrt of Arbiters or Jury ; or as a 
committee of the neojile of a village, 
of the mem hers of a Caste, or what- 
not, to decide on qiie.stions interesting 
the bod)^ generally. 

The Honourable William Hoen- 
IIY, Esq., President and Goiwrnor of His 
Majeshfs Castle and Island of Bombay , &c. 

“The humble Petition of tho Managers 
of the Panchayet of Parsia at Bombay. ...” 
-^Dosambhai Framjiy H. of the ParsiSy 1884, 
ii. 219. 

1810.—“ The Parseos . . . are governed 
by their own pauchalt or village Council. 
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The word panohalt literally means a Council 
of five, but that of the Guebres in Bombay 
consists of thirteen of the principal mer- 
chants of the sect,” — Mq^ia Graham^ 41. 

1813. — “The carpet of justice was spread 
in the large open hall of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled : there 1 nlways 
attended, and agreeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to a panchaeet or jury 
of five persons.” — Forh% (Jr. ii. 359; 

[in 2nd ed. (ii. 2) Panchaut]. 

1819.— “The punchayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defects 
before ascribed to it, possesses many nd- 
vanttiges. The intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cases with the characters of 
the parties, must have made their decisions 
fre(|uently correct, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the people, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally understood.”— in 
ii. 89. 

1821.— “I kept up punchayets because 
I found them . . . J still think that the 
punchayet should on no account lie 
dropped, that it is an excellent institution 
for dispensing justice, and in keeping up 
the principles of justice, which are less 
likely to be observed among a people to 
whom the administration of it is not at all 
intrusted. 124. 

1826. — “. . . when he returns as‘<omble 
a punchayet, and give this can've p.itient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice.” 
— Pftnduranij Hariy 31 ; [cd. 1873, i. 12]. 

1832. — Bengal Begn. V’^I. of this year 
allows the judge of the Sessions C-ourt t<j 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa. See LAW-OFFICER. 

1853. — “ From the death of Runjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Array was 
governed by ‘Punchayets’ or ‘Punches’ 
— committees of the soldiery. These liodicB 
sold the Gkivemmont to the Sikh chief 
who paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher.” — C. Napier, JPfn'ts of Indio, i 
CJon^rnmA’ni, 69. 

1873. — ‘*The Council of ai5 Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of five 
persons ... the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India.” 
— Maine, Earbf IliM. of I natitHtion^, 221. 


In the Mahratta and Telegu coun- 
tries, the word Paiulit is usually pro- 
nounced Pant (in English colloquial 
Punt) ; but in this form it has, as with 
many othiu* Indian words in like case, 
lost its original significance, and be- 
come a mere i)ersonal title, familiar 
in Mahratta history, e.g. the Nana 
Dlinndo 2 >a?/f of evil fame. 

Within the last 30 or 35 years the 
term lias acipiired in India a peculiar 
a])plicatioii to the natives trained in 
the use of instruments, who have been 
enqdoyed bi'yond tlie British Indian 
frontier in surveying rt^gioiis ina<'(;es- 
i sible to Europeans. This application 
I ori"inated in the fact that two of the 
i eaniest men to be so enqiloyed, the 
I explorations by one of whom aequired 
great celebrity, were masters of \ illage 
schools in oiir Tliinrilayan ]>rovin(‘es. 
And the title P/nidft is pojmlarly em- 
j })]oye<l there nmcli as Dominie ust.-d 
( to be in Scotland. The IbnnHt wlio 
! brought so inucli fame on the title 
I was the late Xain Singh, (.\S.I. [See 
' !Markluiin, Memoir of Indian Siirm/n, 

, 2nd ed. 148 mpp] 

1574. — “1 hereby give notice that . . . T 
' hold it good, and it is my pleasure, end 
therefore I enjum on all the pandits (/«»/#• 

, </#<(w)and (iont^)o physicians { phisicosfft'nfios) 
that they' ride not through this City (of 
Goa) or the suburbs thereof on horsefiack, 
j nor in aifBors and palaiapiins, on |»ain of 
]»aying, on the first offence 10 ern^ndos, and 
I on the second 20, pfra o su/Hif,* with the 
'■ forfeiture of such horses, andors, or })alan- 
i quins, and on the third they .shall hecomo 
! the galley-slaves of the King my I^jrd. . . .” 
i — Prorf. of the Governor A of tot io Mf,riz 
liarrHo, in Archie. Port. Orifot. Kascic. 5, 
p. 899. 

1604. — . . llainando tilhien on HU com- 
pania los Poditos, le presentiirou al Naiiabo.” 
— Guerrero, Refagion, 70, 

1616. — “.®. . Brachmanae una cum Pan* 
ditis comparentes, simile (juid iara inde ah 
orhis e.xordio in Indostano visum negant.” 
— Jarrir, Thnanrm, iii. 81-82. 


PUNDIT, s. Skt. pandita^ ‘a learned 
man/ Properly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 
Sin)reme Court was a Hindu Law> 
Officer, whose duty it was to advise 
the English Judges when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The office 
became extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘High Court,* superseding the 
Supreme Court and Sudder Court, 
under thi Queen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14, 1862. 


* pern o snpal, i.r. ‘ for the marsh.' We cannot 
be certain of the ineaning of this ; but wo may note 
that in 1543 the King, as a favour to the city of 
Goa, and for the commodity of its shipping and 
the landing of goorls, &c., iriakes a grant “of the 
marsh inundate with sea- water (do sapal alagado> 
tlagoa ttcUgada) which extends along the river-side 
from the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Piquo, which grant is to be per^tua! 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and repair their ships, and to- 
erect their banluth^lls (Jbangagaes), and never to be 
turned away to any other purpose.” Possibly the 
flnee went into a fimd for the drain^ or this. 
mjtfU and formation of landing-places, See Archie*. 
Pori. Orient., Ease. 2, pp. 130-131. 
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1663.— A Pendet Brachman or JleatJien 
Doctor whom I had put to serve my Agah 
. . . would needs make his Panegyrick . . , 
and at last concluded seriously with this: 
Whm you put your Foot into the Stirrup^ My 
Lord, and when imu march o7i Horselmk ni 
(he front of the Varalry, the Earth iremhteth 
mider your Feet, the eight KtephanU that Judd 
it up upon tJieir Jleadr not being able 
to support it.’* — lieimier, E.T., 85 ; fed. 
Constable, 264]. 

1688.— “Je feignis done d’tUre malade, et 
d’avoir la fibvre on 6t venir aussitot uri 
Pandite ou mi^dicin OQnt\].”—i)ellon, Ret. 
de VI tup de Goa, 214. 

1785. — “1 can no longer hoar to bo at the 
mercy of our pundits, wh(j deal out Hindu 
law as they j^lease ; and make it at reason- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made.” — Letter of Str If*. Jones, in Alem. 
by Ld. Teignmouth, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791.— “II (ttait an moment do s’ernbar- 
quer pour I’Angletorre, ])lein de peri»lexit<* 
et d’ennui, lors<jue Ic.s brarnos de Bouares 
lui ajiprirent (jiio le brame Mipc^rietir de la 
fameuse pagodo de Jagrenat . . . (‘tait soul 
capable do resoudre ioutes les <piestions do 
la Soci^M royale de Londres. C'(‘tait en 
effet le plus faineux pandect, ou docteur, 
dont on oOt jamais oui purler.*' — Ii. de St. 
Earn, La (Jhauntlire I/idi-nnc. The pre- 
ceding exriuisite }>ussagc shows that the 
blunder which drew- fortli Macaulay’s flaming 
wrath, in the <piotaiiou lower down, was 
not a now one. 

1798. — *'■ . . . the most learned of the 
Pundits or Braniin lawyer", were called up 
from different parts of Bengal.”— y»<o/aa/, 
Jlid. i. 42. 

1856. — “Besides . . . being a Pundit t>f 
learning, he (Sir David Jirewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds.”— Life 
and Letters of Sydney Dobell, ii. 14. 

I860.— “Mr. Vi'/etelly next makes me 
say tliat the jwinciple of limiUition is fouml 
‘amongst the Pandects of the Beiiarc.s. 
. . .’ The Benares he }>robably su])poses 
to be some Oriental nation. What he suj)- 
|X)ses their, I’jindect.s to bo 1 shall not 
presume to guess. . . . If Mr. VTzetelly 
hud consulted the Unitiirian Hei^ort, he 
would have seen that 1 .spoke of the Pun- 
dits of Benares, and he might without any 
very long and costly research have learned 
where Benare.s is and what a Pundit is.”— 
Macaulay, Preface to his i^peeches. 

1877. — “ Colonel Y . Since Nain 

Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my having the pleasure t)f handing tt> liim 
in Derson, this, the Victoria or Pairon’.s 
Moaal, which has been awarded to him, . . . 
I beg to place it in your charge for trans- 
mission to the Pundit.”— bv Sir It. 
Alcoch, Prest. R. Goog. Soc., May 28. 

“ Colonel Y in reply, said : . . . 

Thougb I do not know Nain Singh person- 
ally, 1 know his work. ... He is not a 
top^raj^ioal automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native employes with 
an average qualihcation. His observations 


have added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of 
any other living man, and his journals form 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me great pleasure to take 
steps for the transmission of the Modal 
through an official channel to the Pundit.” 
— Reply to the President, same date. 

PUNJAUB, n.]). The name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modern Anglo - Indian 
jirovince so-called, now extends on one 
side up beyond the Indus, including 
Peshawar, the Deraj at, &c., and on the 
otlier side up to the Jumna, including 
Delhi. [In 1901 the Frontier Districts 
were placed under se})arate administra- 
tion.] The name is Pers. Panfdb, 
‘Five Rivers.’ These rivers, as reck- 
oned, sonuitimes inclnciie the Indus, 
in which case the five are (1) Indus, 
(2) Jelam (see JELUM) or Rehat, the 
amient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
'TddaTTTjs (Strabo) and (Ptol.), 

(S) Chenab, ancient Cluaidraklgha and 
Asikni. Ptolemy preserves a corni])- 
tion of tbe former Sanskrit name in 
wttvSa^dX, but it was rejected by tbe 
oldei* Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, i.e. probably because Orecized 
it would be ^avdpo'cfxxyos, ‘ the devourer 
of Alexander.’ Tbe alternative Asikni 
they rendered ^AKcatvrjs. (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Airdvutl, 'Tdpurrjs (Strabo), 
'Tdpaibrrj^ (Arria7t), "ASpts or 'Poi5a5ts 
(Ptol.). (5) Bias, ancient V'ipd.sa,''T<pa(ns 
(Arrian), BijBdaios (Ptol.). This ex- 
cluded the Sutlej, Satadrn, Ilesydnts 
of Pliny, VjCLpddpos or 7jadd5pr)s (Ptol.), 
a.s Timur excludes it below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the 
Indus, but we can liardly exclude the 
Chemil) as Wassaf does helojj'. 

No corresjjionding term is used by 
the Greek geographers. “Putandum 
est uomen PaZLChAliadae Graecos aut 
omniuo laUisse, aut casu (piodam non 
ad nostra us(pie tempura pervenisse, 
quod in tanta monunientorum ruina 
facile accidere potuit” (Lassen, Pemta- 
potamia, 3). Laasen however has 
termed the countrv Pentepotainia in 
a learned Latin dissertation on its 
ancient geography. Though the actual 
word Pa7ijdb is Persian, and dates 
from Mahommedan times, the corre- 
sjKinding Skt. Panchamda is ancient 
and genuine, occurring in the MahoD 
hhdrafa and Rdmdyam, The name 
Panpdh in older Mahommeclan writers 
is applied to the Indus rivet, after 
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receiving the rivers of Wie coiuitry 
Avhich we call Pmjanh. In that sense 
Panynad, of equivalent meaning, is still 
occasionally used, ftn S. India the 
term is sometimes applied to the 
country watered hy the Tumhhadra, 
Wardha, Malprahha, Gat])rahha and 
Kistna (Wilh, Hist. Hketche.% Madras 
rejnint, i. 405).] 

We rememher in the newsj>apers, 
jifter the sectmd Sikh war, tlH‘ rejxwt 
of a speech l\y a clergyman in England, 
who spoke of the de])osit,ioii of “the 
Moody Punjaub of Lahore.” 

B.c. .r. — ‘‘ llaviiifT explored the land of the 
Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to ho searched Panchanada in 
every part; the monkeys then explore the 
regifjii of K^shniTr with it.s woods of acacia.-'.” 
— JtOnKUfUHH, iv. eh. 4‘). 

c. 940.--^Ias'fidi details (with no correct- 
ness) the five rivers that form the Mihraii 
or Indus. He i)roceeds : “When the Five 
Rivers which we have named have j>ast the 
House of (lold which is Mfdtan, they unite 
at a ]>lace three days distant from that city, 
between it and ]Mansura at a }4ace called 
Doshrib.”--i. o77-S. 

c. 1020. — •• They all (Sind, dhailam, Irawa, 
Biah) combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) 
below Milltfin. at a place called Panjnad, 
or ‘the junction of the live rivers.’ They 
form a very wide stream.” — Af-JJirPiih in 
MtHot, i. 18.” 

e. 1300. — “After crossing the Panj-3lb, , 
or five rivers, namely Sind, .felain, the river j 
of Lohltw'ar (/.<". of Lahore, vi/. tlie Ravi). 
Satbtt, and Biyah. . . 11 cA-ia/, in Elhot, 

iii. 36. 

c. 1333. — “By the grace of God our cara- 
van arrived safe and sound at Banj-§,b, i.* . 
at the River of the Siml. Banj ( ikluj) signi- 
fies ‘five,’ and dh, ‘water;’ so that tlie 
name signifies ‘the Five Waters.’ They 
flow into this great river, and water the 
country.”-— iA a Batata^ iii. 91. 

e. 1400.— ^All these (united) rivers (.1 elam, 
Chenab, Rilvi, Biy^h, Bind) Ire called the 
Sind or Panj-ab, and this river falls into 
the Persian Gulf near Thatta.”— T’/c? Eiap. 
Tihun\ in Elliot., iii. 4/6. ^ 

[c. 1630. — “He also takes a Survey of 
Pang-ob . . — AVV- T. Hrrhrrt, cd. 1677, 
p. 63. He gives a list of the rivers in p. 70.] 

1648. — “. . . Pang-ab, the chief city of 
which is Labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
prf)vince, for it is watered by the five rivers 
of which we have formerly spoken.” — Van 
Twist, S. 

“ “ The River of the ancient Indus, 

is by the Persians and Magols called Pang* 
ab, i.e. the live Waters.” — Ibid. i. 

1710.—“ He found this ancient and famous 
city (I^ahore) in the Province Panschaap, 
by the side q| the broad and fish-alKiunding 
river Rari (for i2avi).”— iv. (Su- 
ratte), 282 . 


1790. — “ Investigations of the religious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hind(X)s, 
written in the Carnatic, and in the Punjab, 
would in many^cases widely differ .” — Forstt 
Preface to .Foimietf. 

1793.— “The Province, of which Lahore is 
the capital, is of toner named Paniab than 
Lahore .” — lienneirs Memoir, 3rd ed. 82. 

1804. — “ I rather think . . . thathe(Hob 
kar) will go off to the Punjaub. And what 
gives me stronger reason to think so is, that 
on the .seal of his letter to me he calls him- 
self ‘‘the Slave of Shah Mahmoxd, the Ktmj 
I of Kintj.'i.' Shah Mahmoud is the brother 
j of ZemaunShah. He seized the musnud and 
: government of (‘aubul, after having defeated 
j Zemaun Shah two or throe years .ago, and 
I )mt out his eyes.” — Welhtajton, I)es}>. under 
; March 17. 

i 1815. — “ He (Subagtageen) . . . overran 
I the fine province of the Punjaub, in hi^ first 
I expedition.” — Jfalrolm, Jlist. of l*frsia, i. 

I 316. 

I PUNKAH, lliiHl. pitahhil. 

j a. In its original sense a portable 
I fan, generally inafle from the leaf of 
j the palmyra {Eurn.<A\is fahrlliformis, or 
j ‘ faii-sha])e(r), tin* natural l\j»e ami 
• origin of tlu‘ fan. Such panichds in 
India are not however formed, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of our 
ladies; th(*v an* generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-.sha]u*, with 
a ])art of the dried h*af-stalk adherinjj 
which forms the handle. 

b. Jlut the s])ecilic a]>})licatioi) in 
Anglo-Indian c(dlo([nial is to the larg 
fixed and swinging fan, formed of 
I cloth stretelied rm a rectangular fr.iiiie, 
and sus]u*nded from the ceiling, whi«'h 
is used to agitate the ail* in hot 
weather. The date of the introduc- 
tion of this machine into India is not 
knowii to us. The quotation from 
Lin.schoten shows that s«uue such a]»- 
])aratUH was known in the 1 0th century, 
though this comes out clearly in tlie 
French version alone ; the original 
Dutch, and the old English Iranslaticm 
are here nn intelligible, and indicate 
that Lirischoten (whoap]>areiitly never 
was at Ormuz) was describing, from 
hearsay, something that he did not 
understand. More remarkable ])as- 
sages are those which wc take from 
Dozy, and from El-FaklirT, whicdi 
show tliat the true Anglo-Indian 
was known to the Arabs as early as 
the Stb century. 

1710.— “Aloft in a Gallery the King aits 
in hi.s chaire of State, aceomixinied with his 
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Children and chiefo Vizier ... no other 
without calling daring to goo vp to him, 
saue onely two Punkaws to gather wind.”— 
lf\ Finvhy in l^wrcfuis^ i. 439. The word 
•seems here to be used imi)roperly for the 
men who plied the fans. Wo find also in the 
same writer a verb to punkaw : 

“. . . behind one punkawing, another 
holding his sword.” — IbUl. 433. 

Terry does not nse the word : 

IGlt). — . . the people of bettor quality, 

lying or sitting on their Carj^ets or Fallats, 
have servants sUi riding about them, whocon- 
tiiaiially beat the air upon them with FUi- 
or Fans, of stiff ned leather, which 
keepe off the fiyes from annoying them, 
and cool them as they lye.” -Ed. IGfi.n, 
p. lOf). 

— “ On such occasions they desire 
jiothing but ... to lie down in some cool 
and •«hady place all along, having a servant 
or two to fan one by turns, with their groat 
Pankas, or Fans.” — /j*/ooVr, K.'l’., p. 70; 
fed. . 241 ]. 

17^'?.-" ‘‘Over her head was held a pun- 
ker.”— >S'/V O. in Pari. Paper'^, 1S‘21, 

'HiudnO M’iihuts.' 

1S09. -“He , . . presented me . . . two 
punkahs.”- l.onf i. 4*28. 

1 881 . - “ The oliair of state, the //a «j> s/a- 
Aava, in Nvhich tin; Pope is borne aloft, is the 
ancient palanquin f of the Homan nobles, 
and, of course, of the Homan Prineos . . . 
the fans w'bieh go behind arc the punkahs 
of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the C’oiirt of Persi.i.”-- /Aaa ><fanb/f, CAris- 
iunt *207. 


it moves on in its nocturnal journey.’” — 
Quoted by Jhi KhalUkan^ E.T. iii. 91. 

“(5) The linen fan {Mirwahad al KJiaish) 
is a large piece c4 linen, stretched on a 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. They make use of it in Ir^k. 
See de Sacy’s Ilarin, p. 474.” — Note by 
McLcGuchin “de N/anr, ihid. p. 92. 

c. 1300. — “One of the innovations of the 
Caliph Mansur (a.d. 753-774) was the Klmish 
of linen in 'summer, a thing which was not 
known before his time. But the Sasanian 
Kings u.sed in summer to have an apartment 
freshly plastered (with clay) every day, 
which they inhabited, and on the morrow 
another apartment was plastered for fhem.” 
— Fl-Fakkrl, cd. AUicardf, p. 188. 

1.59t>. — “And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
I (.attaventos ." — Literal Transln. ifrom Lin- 
I schoftti^ ch. 6. 

I 1598. ““And they vse %ert£iine instru- 
ments like Waggins, with bellowes, to beam 
all the people in, and to gather winde to 
coolo themselves withall, w'hich they call 
i^dUaeentos.'' — (>/d EmjU.dt TtnnKhdioti^ by 
W. P., p. 16 ; [ilak. Soc. i. ,52]. 

The Freiudi version is really a Brief 
de.scriplion of tlie jninka : 

1610. — “Ilh(»nt aussi dii Cattaventos (jui 
I M)nt certains instruments pondus on I’air 
j quels se faisant donner le branslo ils font 
! dll vent 4pn Ics rafraiehit.” — Ed. 1638, p. 17. 

j The next also ]>erliaps refers to a 
! .suspended punka : 


b. - 

c. 11.50-60. -“Sons le noni de Khaith on 
eiitend des ctolU**' di' mauvais toile de lin 
qui '•iervent a ditVe'rcnt'J usages. Dans ce 
passage do Kba/Fs (e. a.D. 900) co soutdes 
ventilateurs f;iits de cet etofie. Ceei so 
prati<jue de eette inaniere : on on prend nn 
inoreeau do la grandeur d’un taj>is, un ]*eu 
pins grand on un pen plus i)etit scion les 
dimensions de la ebanibro, ettni 1o rembourre 
avec de.s objots (pn out ile la consi^taneo ot 
qui ne pliont pas faciloment, par o>enii»lo 
avec dll s]nirie. L’ayanl ensuite Mi'.]>cndu 
au milieu de la cliainbre. on le fait lirer et 
lacher doiieement et continuellement }»ar un 
honime plac^ dans lo liaut de I’apj'artement. 
De cetto nlani^re il fait beaucoiip de vent et 
rafraiehit Pair. Quelquefois on le trempo 
dans de Peau de rose, ot alors il parfiirne 
Pair on mOriie temps qu’il lo rafraiehit.” — 
Vhissaire sur h Mant^onri, quoted m D(Cif el 
Eidjt'hiianifif p. 342. See also Ihr.ti, Siqypt. 
au.r Dicft. At'abeft, s.v. Kfiaich. 

1166. — “ Ho (Ibn Hamdun the Katib) 
once recited to me the following piece of his 
composition, containing an enigmatical de- 
scription of a linen fan ; (^) 

“ ‘ Fast and loose, it cannot touch w'hat 
it tries to reach ; though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is free. 
Fixed in its place it drives before it the 
gentle breeze ; though its path lie closed up 


166*2.—“. . . fiirmshed also with good 
(.‘cllnrs with great Ffap't to stir the Air, for 
reposing in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the C'lock, when the Air of these Cellars 
betrms to be liot and stuffing.” — Btruier, 
p. 79; [etl. *247]. 

1807.-— ‘* As one small concern .succeeds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes.” — L^td Miutu in India, 27. 

1810. — “Were it not for the punka (a 
largo frame of wood covered^ with cloth) 
winch is suspended over every table, and 
ke]»t swinging,* in order to freshen the air, 
it would be scarcely possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
— Maria Graham^ 30. 

,, Williamson mentions that punkahs 
“ were suspended in most dining halls.” — 
Vade i. 281. 

1823. — “ Punkas, large frames of light 
wood covered wdth w'hite cotton, and looking 
not unlike enormous fire-lK>ards, hung from 
the ceilings of the principal apartments.” — 
Uehevy ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1852.— 

“ Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 
(Our Christmas waits !) prelude the day ; 
For holly and festoons of bay 
Swing feeble punkas,— or perhaps 
A windsail dangles in collapse,” 

Vhrist7nas on hoax'd a P. and 0 ,, nmr 
the Equator . 
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1875. — “The punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily oyerhead.” — Ghemnf, The 
ch. xxxviii, 

Mr. Busteed observife : “ It is curious 
thab in none of the lists of servants 
and their duties which are scattered 
through the old records in the last 
century (18th), is there any mention 
of the punka, nor in any narratives 
referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have come under our notice, 
do we remember any allusion to its 
use. . . . The swinging punka, as 
w(^ see it lo-day, was, as every omi 
knows, an innovation of a later period. 

. , . This dates from an early year in 
the ])resenT century.” — Echoes of Old 
Ctdrutfa^ 115. He does not seem, 
however, to have found any nosilive 
evidence of tlfe date of its introduction. 

Hanging ])unkahs are said by one 
authority to have originated in C/al- 
cutta by accident towards the close of 
the last (18th ) century. It is reported 
that a clerk in a (Government otlice 
suspended the leaf of a table, which 
was accidentally waved to and fro by 
a visitor. A bretith of cool air followed 
the movement, and suggested the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the xwesent machine ” {C(iri% Good Old 
Bays of John Ctnicpnny^ i. 81). Mr. 
Douglas says that punkahs were little 
used by Europeans in Bombay till 
1810. They were not in use at 
Nuncomar’s trial in (hlcutta (1775), 
Bombay and IV. India, ii. 253.] 

PUNSAREE, s. A native drug- 
.seller ; Hind. panscJrl. Wa ])lace the 
word here partly because C. P. Brown 
says ‘it is certainly a foreign wfu-d,’ 
and assigifs it to a corru])tion of dis- 
pensarium; which is irfiich to be 
doubted. [Tlie word is really derived 
from Skt. panyasah, ‘a market, \vare- 
house.’j 

(1830. — “Beside this, I purchased from a 
pansaxee some application for relieving the 
pain of a bruise.^’ — Frazer, The Persian 
Adrenturer, hi. 23.] 

PTJBDAH, s. Hind, from Pers. 
parda, ‘a curtain^; a portihe; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
from the sight of men ; whence a 
woman of position who observes such 
rules of seclusion is termed parda- 
nulnn, ‘one who sits behind a curtain.* 
(See OOSHA.) 


1809. — “On the fourth (side) a purdah 
was stretched across." — Ld. Valentia, i. 100. 

1810. — “ If the disorder be obstinate, the 
doctor is permitted to approach the purdah 
{i.e. curtain, or screen) and to put ties hand 
through a small aperture ... in order to 
feel the patient’s pulse." — Williamson, T. M. 
i. 130. 

[1813. — “My travelling palankeen formed 
my bed, its purdoe t^r chintz covering my 
curtains." — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

1878. — “ Native ladies look u]>on the con- 
finement behind the purdah a, budge of 
rank, and also as a sign of chastity, and 
arc exceedingly proud of it.”-~ LJe in the 
MifussU, i. 113. 

[1900. — “ Charitable aid is needed for the 
purdah women ." — Pionetr MmL Jau. 21. J 

PURDESEE, s. Himl. parades} 
nsmilly writCcu pnrdesl, Cmc from n 
foreign country.’ In the Bonihay army 
the term is nniversallv a])])lied fo a 
s(‘])ov from N. India. [In tlie N.W.P. 
the name is a]>]>lied to a wandering 
tribe of swindlers and coiners.] 

PURWANNA, PERWAUNA, s. 

Hind, from IVrs. parv'dna, ‘an order; 
a grant or lett(U' under royal seal ; a 
letter of autbority from an official to 
liis subordinate ; a licence or pass.’ 

1682.—“. . . wo being obliged at the end 
of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time wc did not procure a 
Pherwanna for the Dnmi (»f Dooca toexoiHo 
us from it."— Uiackf, Oct. 10; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 311. 

1693. — “ . . . Kgmore and Pursowaukum 
were lately granted us by the Nabob’s pur- 
wannas.”- 'WheUr, i. 2M. 

1759. — “Perwanna, under the (Vxjchuck 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Vizier Ulrna 
Maleek, Niziim ul Muluek Hahad(»ur, to 
Mr. John Spenser.”— In (Jamb) Uhn's A<rf. of 
the War, 230. (See also ouotatiou under 
HOSBOLHOOKUM.) 

1774. — “ As the peace lias been so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Kajah to receive your parwaxma to this 
purpose before the departure of the caravan." 
— Boyles Diary, in Markham's Tibet, p. 50. 
But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
his originals. 

PUTCHOCK, s. This is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a j)roduct of 
the Himalaya in the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and forming an article of export 
from both Boni1)ay and Calcutta to 
the Malay countries and to China, 
where it is used as a cliief ingredient 
of the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called jostick* This root was recog- 
nised by the famous Garcia de Orta as 
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the Goatus of the ancients. The latter 
took their word from the Skt. kustha^ 
by a modification of which name— 

— it is still known and used as a medi- 
cine in Upper India. De^Orta speaks 
of the plant as growing about Mandu 
and Chitore, whence it was brought 
for sale to Ahmadabad ; but his in- 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced in situ l)y two other illus- 
trious men, floyle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. 0. Cmupoai- 
tiu\ Suussurea Xappe^ (.^larke, for which 
Dr. Falconer, not recognising the genus, 
had j)ro])osed the name of Aurklaudia 
Codns verus^ in honour of the then 
Governor-General. Tlie God as is a 
gregarious ])lant, occii])ying ()])en, 
sloping sirles of tlie mountain.", at- an 
eh^’ation of 8(X)0 to 9000 feet. 8ee 
article by Falconer in Tntas. Lina. 
Sor. xix. 23-31. 

The trade-name h, acconling to 
Wilson, the Ttdugu ]H(rh\'hdka, ‘green 
leaf,’ hut one does not see how this 
apjdie.s. (Is there, j^erliajKs, .some eon- 
fusion with Patch ! .si*e PATCHOULI). 
De Orta s]>eaks as if the word, which 
he wTites pach>^ were Malay. Tlnnigh 
indther Ch*awfurd nor Favre gives the 
>vord, in this sense, it is in Mar.sden’s 
earlier Malaij Dirt. ; “Puchok, a ])lanl, 
the aromatic leaves of wliieh are an 
article of trade ; .said h\ .some to he 
God as indicus^ and hy ( aliens the Mc- 
liss(f^ or Laaras.” [On this Mr. Skeat 
writes; “Puckok is tlie Malay word 
foi- a young s]>rout, or the growing 
shoot <»f a plant. Puchok in the 
s]>ecial .sen.se liere u.sed is al.so a Malay 
word, hut it may ht‘ stq)arate from the 
other. Klinkert give.s puchok as a 
sj)rout or shoot and also as a radish- 
like root (indigenous in (Jhina (*?(•), 
u.sed in medicine for fumigation, &:c.). 
Ajiparently it is always the root and 
not the l^ve.s of the jilant that are 
used, in which ca.se Marsden may have 
confused the two seirses of the w'ord.^’] 
In the ye^r 1837-38 about 250 tons of 
this article, valued at i;i0,(i00, were 
exported from Calcutta alone. The 
annual import into Cliima at a later 
date, according to Wells Williams, w%aa 
2,000 pecvh or 120 tons {Middle 
Kingdom^ ed. 1857, ii. 308). In 1865- 
66, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 
mint, the quantity exported frofn 
Calcutta was only 492| cwt., or 24| 
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tons. In 1875 the value of the im- 
])orts at Hankow and Ohefoo was 
£6,421. [JVattjEcon. Diet. vi. pt. ii. 
p. 482, Bombay (m^tteer, xi. 470.] 

1516. — See Barbosa under CATECHU. 

1520. — “Wo have prohibited (the export 
of) pepper to China . . . and now we pro- 
hibit the cxi)ort of pucho and incer\so from 
these j)arts of India to Chine .” — Capitnlo de 
hum Rpgimento del Rpy a Diogo Ayres, Foitor 
da China, in Arch. Port. Orient., Fasc. v. 49. 

1.025. — “Pucho of Camb.aya worth 35 
tangas a maiind.” — Lemhran^m, 50. 

[1527. — Mr. White way notes tiiat iif a 
letter of Diogo Calvo to the King, dated 
Jan. 17, pucho is mentioned a." one of the 
imports to China . — Indki OJiict JiA’. Corjnj 
Gluonoloyico, vol. i. j 

1554.—“ The haar (sec BAHAlt) of pucho 
c'ontfiins 20 fnragohus (see FHAZALA), and 
an additional 4 of picota fu.v.), in all 24 
faragptas. . . .” — .tl. 11. 

1563. — “1 say that tod ns in Arabic is 
called cod or cast; in Ciiwirate it is called 
nplot {viKil<(a); and in Malay, for in that 
region there is a great trade and consump- 
tion thereof, it is called pucho. I tell you 
the name iu Arabic, because it is called by 
the .same name by the Latin." an<l (Treeks, 
and J tell it you iu Guzerati, because that is 
the land to which it is chiefly carried from 
its birth-place ; and I tell yon the Malay 
name because the greatest tjuantity is cou- 
.suined there, or taken thence to China.” — 
(ftn-'ia, f. 72. 

e. 1503. — . . Opium. A.^^^a Fetida, 

Puchio, with many other sortes of Drugges.” 
— Caesar Prcdcrtkc, in Jlakl. ii. 343. 

[1600. — “ Cost us of 2 .«iorts, one called 
pokermore, the other called Pplotfe (see 
(tarcta^ above).” — Ihinrtrs, Ldtn's, i. 30.] 

1617.--“5 hampers pochok. . . -Coc/v, 
IhiDtj, i. 291. 

1631. — “ Caeteruni Costus vuigato voca- 
bulo inter mcrcatorcs hidos Pucho, Chinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur . . . vidi egointegnira 
/'icol, (.juod pondns centum A vigiiiti in 
aiictituie dre<^ii roalibn.s distribui.” — Jav. 
Jjontii, llut. Xat., &c., lib. iv. ]>. 46. 

1711.— In Malacca Price CVn aid, July 
1704: “Putchuck or Costus dulcis.’’ — 

jAni’ifcr, 77. 

1726. — “Patsjaak (a leaf of Asjien 

(Acheon?) that is pounded to powder, and 
u.sed in incense). . . — Vafeatijv, Choro, 34. 

1727. — “The Wood Liqna dnlcis grows 
only in this country (Sind). It i.s rather a 
Weed than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
u-seful but the Root, called Putchock, or 
liadU' dulcis. . . . There are great quantities 
exported from ^nraf, and from thence to 
Ckina^ whore it generally bears a good 
I*rice. . . .” — A. Hamilton^ i. 126 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 127J. 

1808. — “Elies omploient ordinairemont 
, . . une raoine aromatique appel^e pleach- 
tok, qu’on coupe par petits morceaux, 
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et fait bouillir dans de Thuile de noix de 
coco. O’est avec cette huile que les dan- 
seiises se graissent . . ii. 117. 

18t)2. — JKoot is sent down country in 
largo quantities, and is exported to China, 
where it is used as incense. It is in Calcutta 
known under the name of ‘Patchuk.’” — 
l*UHjah Trade Report^ evii. 

PUTLAM, n.p. A town in Ceylon 
on the coast of the hay or estuary of 
Calpeiityn ; pro]>erly Puttalauia : a 
Tamil name, said hy !Mr. Fergusson 
to be puthn- (pndu .^) (ihnn, ‘Kew Salt- 
pans.’ Ten miles inland are the ruins , 
of Tamniana Newera, the original Tam- ; 
ba])anni ((»r Taprobiuir)^ where Vijaya, 
the first Hindu immigrant, established 
his kingdom. And Tutlani is sup])()sed 
to be the ])lace where he landed. 

1*298. — The pcarbfi^he^s . . . go |K)st to 
a ]>Ince callen Bettelar, and (then) go 60 
miles into the gulf .” — Marvo Polo. Bk. iii. 
ch. 16. 

c. 13-15. — ‘’The natives went to their 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and I jiroceeded to his presence in the 
town of Ba^t3,la, which wa.s his capital, a 
pretty tittle place, surrounded by a timber , 
wall and towers.”— 75 JJahdaj iv. 166. 

1672.— ^ 'Putelaon. . . ” — Buldaf ttK (Germ. ), 
373. 

1726.—“ Portaloon or Putelan.”— Volrn’ \ 

21 . 

PUTNEE, PUTNEY, s. 

a. Hind, and Beng. pifttanl., uv jxffiu, 

from V. ‘to be agreed or closed’ 

{i.r. a bargain). Goods commissiemed 
or manufactured to order. 

17.55. — “A letter from Cos.simba'/-nr men- 
tion.s they had directed Mr. Warren Hastings 
to proceed to the Putney aurung ((|.v.) m 
order to purchase putney on our Honble. 
Masters’ account, and to make all necessary 
enquiries ,” — Fort William Co/? //>•., Nov. 10. 
In Lony^ 61. * 

b. A kind of .sub-tenure existingin the 

Lower Proviiice.s of Bengal, the patni- 
dar, or occupant of which “ hold.s of 
a Zemindar a portion of the Zemiiidari 
in y)eri>etuity, with the right of here- 
ditary .succession, and of selling or 
letting the wliole or part, so long as 
a sti])ulated amount of rent is j>aid to 
the Zemindar, who retains tlie j>o\ver 
of sale for arrears, and is entitled to 
a regulated fee or fine upon transfer ” 
(Wihon^ Probably both a and 

b are etymologically the same, and 
connected with pattd (see POTTAH). 

[I860.— “A perpetual lease of land held 
under a Zumeendar is called a putuee, — and 


the holder is called a putneedar, who not 
only pays an advanced rent to the Zumeendar, 
but a handsome price for the same.” — (dravt, 
Rural Life in Bengal^ 64.] 

PUTTAN, PAThAn, n.f. Hind. 
Pathan. A name commonly ai)plied 
to Afghans, and especially to peo]»le 
in India of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is obscure. Elphinstone 
derives it from Pushtun and Pnl'ldfhiy 
yd. Pukhtdiui^ the name the Afghans 
give to their own race, with which Dr. 
Trnmp]) [and Dr. Bellew (Paces of 
Af(jha7)istan^ 25) agree. This again 
has been ctmnected with the I^uctyiva 
of Herodotus (iii. 102, iv. 44).] The 
Afghans haA^e for the name one of the 
usual fantastic etymologies whicli is 
quoted below (see quotation, c. 1611). 
Tlie Mabomniedans in India are some- 
times divided into bnir classes, viz. 
Pafhdns ; d / ayhah (see MOGUL), i.r. 
those of Turki origin ; Shaikhs^ elaiming 
Arab descent ; and Saiyifid.% claiming 
also to be descendants oi .Mahommed. 

1553. — “This .State belonged to a peojle 
calleti Patane. %vhu \\eru lords of that hill- 
country. And as those wlio dwell on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, on this side and on 
that, are masters of the passes by which 
wo cross fn»m Sj/ain to France, or ^ice 
versa, so these Patan people are tlio nmstt'r?N 
of the two entrances to India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass. . . .” — liarros^ IV. vi. 1. 

1.563. — “ . . . This first King was a 
Patane of certain mountains that march 
with Bengala.” — Garcia, Coll, f, 31. 

1.572.— 

“ Mas agora do nomes, ot de usaiH;a, 

Novos, et varios silo os habitantes, 

Os Delijs, os Pataues <pie cm j)ossan(,M * 

De terra, e gente .sao mais abundante'- ” 
CamSf'S, vii. 20. 

[By Aubertin : 

“ But now’ inhabitants of other name 
And customs new and various there are 
found, 

The Delhis and Patans, who in the fame 
Of land and j/eople do the most abf.)und.”J 
1610. — “ A Pattan, a man of good 
stature.” — llawkim, in Purchas. i. 220. 

c. 1611. — . . the mightiest of tho 

Afghan people was Kais. . . . ^’ho Prophet 
gave Kais the name of Abd Ulrasheed . . . 
and . . . predicted that God w'ould make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re- 
spect to the establishment of the Faith, 
would outvie all other people ; the angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to the Faith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when constructing a ship, which w’ood 
the seamen call Patltan : on this account 
he conferred upon Abd Ulrasheed the title 
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of Pathan* uIho.” — lUd. of th" Afghans, 
E/l\, by Dorn, i. 38. 

[1638. — “. . . Ozrnanchan a Puttanian 
. . — aSW T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 76. J 

1648. — “In general the Moors are a 
haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
and among them the Fattans stand out 
siiperior to the others in dress and manners.” 
— Vatt Tiiist, 58. 

1666. — “Martin AlTonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered tlieni from the war 
that the Patanes were making on them.” — 
Fan'll ff Sousa, Asia Fortugiuso, i. 313. 

1673. — “They are distingnished, some 
according to the (’onsanguinity they claim 
with MaJiomti ; as a Saul is a kin to that 
lin])osture. ... A Shiak is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Jielation they 
admit all new made Proselytes. Alter i.s 
somewhat allied also. . . . The rest arc 
ado])tod under the Name of the Province 
. . . as Afugu!^ the Ihiec of the To t tors . . , 
Patan, Ihuran,"— Frjjrr, 93. 

168], — “ Kn estas regiones ay vn.a cuyas 
gente> se dizon los Patanes.” — Mortute. il> 
fo Fiienti, i toTot, * 21 . 

1726. — “. . . The (Patanders)are 
very different in garli, and .>ui])asN in valour 
and slout'hcartedness in war.” — Vohnttin, 
Choro. 109. 

]7,'7 — ‘‘The Colonel ((’live) complained 
bitterly (»f s(» majjy insults put upon him, 
and reminded the Sou)»ahdar })ow different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
a‘"'ist him against tiio Pytans. ' — /ro*, 1 19. 

1763.- “ 'J'he nnrthern nations of India, 
ahiiough idolater*' . . . were easily imluccd 
to embrace Mahomedanisiu, and are at this 
da\ the Affghans or Pitans. ' — (h'no, i. 24, 
cd! 1803. 

1789. — “ MfAormcn are, for the most part, 
soldiers by profession, ]>artieu]arly in the 
cavalry, as are also . . . Pitans.”- AJiinro, 
Fo, r, 49. 

1798. — “. . . Afghans, or as tliey arc 
called in India. Patans.” — <•, /'b/.s^r, 
T,o>efs, li. 17. 

[PUTTEE, PUTTY, s. Jliml 

pufJJ. 

a. A piece or stri]» of cloth, baiiii age ; 
esiieciully iiPed in the sen.se of a liga- 
ture roiuni tlie hnver ]>{irt. ot the leg 
used in lieu of a gaiter, originally 
introduced from the Himrdaya, and 
now commonly used by s[>ortsm(ui 
and soldiers. A special kind of cloth 
ap]>ears in the old trade-lists under the 
name of puteahs (see PIECE GOODS). 

* W(‘ do not know what word is intendwl, j 
unless it be a special use of Ar. hatan, ‘the 
interior or middle of a tiling.’ Dorn refers to a 
note, which docs not exist in his book. Bellew 
gives the title conferred by the Projihet as 

rihfiln or Pruhim, a which in the Syrian 
language signifies a rudder.” Somebody eLse.in- 
tei’iirets it as 'a mast. 


1875. — “ Any one w'ho may be bound for 
a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches 
wide and four yards long, w’ound round from 
the ankle up to ju.st below the knee, and 
■’then fastened by an equally long .string, 
attached to the upper end, which is lightly 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg. This, which is called patawa, is a 
much cherished piece of dres.s.” — 7hrw, 
Jnmmoo, 175. 

1900. — “The Puttee leggings are ex- 
cellent for peace and war, on foot or on 
horseback.” — Tnios, Dec. 24. 

b. Ill the N.VVM\ “an original share 
in a joint or cojiarcenary village or 
estate coni])risiiig many village.s ; it 
is .sometimes dehiied as tlie .smaller 
subdivision of a mahal or estate 
{JV'ilson). Htmce Putteedaree, pufij- 
(hlri use<l for a tenure of this kind. 

1852. — “ ’I'heir names were forthwith 
scratched oil the collector’s botiks, and 
tlmse of their eldest sons were entered, who 
became forthwith, in village and cutcherry 
parlance, lumberdars t>f ihe shares of their 
h\thors, or in other W’firds, of puttee Shore 
; Siligh and puttee J3az Singh. 

' Soles on the S. W.P. 91 . 

j 

I c. In S. India, soldiers’ pay. 

1810.— “ . . . hence in ordinary acceptn- 
I tion, the pay itself was called puttee, a 
i Caimreso word w’hich jiroperly signifies a 
! written statement of any kind.” — llVf/.s, 

I Hist, Skeiihes, Madras reprint, i. 417). j 

j PUTTYWALLA, s. Hind, pafui- 
I jniftl-n'dUl (see PUTTEE), ‘one 

I with a belt.’ This is the usual 
’ Horn hay term for a mt*ssenger or 
orderly attached to an (dtiee, and 
: hearing a hell and brass badge, called 
: in Jlengal ebuprassy or peon (({q.v.), 
i in Madras usually by the Ifdtter name. 

1878.--“ UcA‘ and tlierc a belted Govern- 
ment servant, called a Puttiwftia, or Patta- 
waia, because distinguished by a belt. . 

— AJoni,T Wil/iains, A/iHlern India, 34. 

PUTWA, s. Hind, prdwd. The 
sahdanffa, L., from the sue- 
eiilent acid llowera of which very fair 
jelly is made in Anglo-Indian liouse- 
holis. [It is also known as the 
Itozelle or Red Sorrel {Watt, Evim, 
Did. iv. 243). Riddell {Domest, Econ, 
337) calls it “ Oseille or Eoselle jam 
and jelly.”] 

PYE, s. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
officers for a Pariah-dog (q.v.) ; a 
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contraction, no doubt, of the former 
word. 

[1892.— “We English call him a pariah, 
but this word, belonging to a low, yet by no 
moans degraded class of people in Madras, i 
is never heard on native lips as applied to a 
dog, any more than our other word ‘pie.’ ” 
— Z. Kipling^ Beoi^t and Man, 260.] 

PYJAMMAS, s. Hind. pde-jdina 
(see JAMMA), lit. ‘Icg-olothing.’ A 
pair of loose drawers or Irowsers, tied 
round the waist. Such a garment is 
used hy various j)ersons in India, eg. 
by women of various classes, bv Sikh 
men, and by most Mahomniedans of 
both sexes. It was ado]>ted from the 
Mahominedans by Europeans as an 
article of dishabille and of night 
attire, and is syiionymous with Long 
Drawers, Shulw^urs, and Mo^l- 
breeches. [For some rlistinctions 
between these various articles of dress 
see Forbes- Watson, {Textile Minni- 
fact a res, 67).] It is probable that we 
English took the habit like a g(»od. 
many others from the I’ortuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. 1610) says, in s])eak- 
ing of Goa Hospital: “lls out force 
calsons siins qu(\y ne coucheiit iamais 
les Portugais des Judes” (ii. ]>. 11 ; 
[Hak. Hoc. ii. 9]). The word is imw used 
in London shojis. A friend furnishes 
the following reminiscence : “Tlie late 

Mr. B , tailor in Jeriiiyn Htrec't, 

some 40 years ago, in re])ly to a 
(piestion why pyjammas had feet 
sewn on to them (as was sometimes 
the case witli those furnislied by 
London outlitters) answered : ‘ I 

believe, Sir, it is l)ecause (*f the 

White Ants ! ' ” 

[ 1828 .- , 

“ His chief joy smoking a cigar 

In loose Paee-jams and nali\e slippers.'’ 

Orient. kSport. Mag., reprint 1873, i. 64.] 

1881. — “The rest of our attire consisted 
of that particularly light and airy white 
Sannel garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama suit.”— //«/>/:>/, Ceylon, 329. 

PYKE, PAIK, 8. Wilson gives 
only one original of the term so ex- 
pressed in Anglo-Indian speech. He 
writes : “ Pdik or Pdyik^ corruptly 
Fyke, Hind. &c. (from S. paddtika)^ 
Pdik or Pdyak^ Mar. A footman, an 
armed attendant, an inferior police 
and revenue officer, a messenger, a 
courier, a village watchman ; in Cut- 
tack the Pdiks formerly constituted a 
local militia, holding land of the Za- 


inindars or litljas by the tenure of 
military service,” &c., (pioting Bengal 
Regulations. [Platts also treats tlie 
two words as identical.] But it seems 
clear to us that there are here two 
terms rolled together : 

a. Pers. Paik, ‘a foot-luimer or 
courier.’ We do not know whether 
tliis is an old Persian word or a 
Mongol introduction. A (‘(hording to 
Hammer Purgsbill it was the term in 
use at the Court of the Mongol jwinces, 
as quoted btdow. Botli the words 
occur in the Ai?/, but ditferently Sjudl, 
and that with wdiich we now* deal is 
sjvelt (wdlh thefat/at point). 

c. 11)90. — “The JHavdiir {<eG under 
JULIBDAR) and the Paik (a runner). 
Their monthly pay varies from 1200 to 120f^. 
{daniit), according to their speed and manner 
of service. Some of them will run from 50 
b) 100 /W/ (Goss) per day,”— .17«, K.T. by 
Bloehmann. i. li’>8 (see orig. i. 141). 

16/3. — At the (A)urt of ( bnstantinoplo : 
“Lea Peiks venoient ousuite, avec lours 
bonnets d ’argent dore oru^.^ d’un petit })hi- 
inago do heron, an arc et un caniiiois charg^ 
de tleches .” — Journat d' A . Oa/faod. i. 98. 

16S7. — “. . . the under officer.'^ and ser- 
vants called .\ytiun~Oyfons, who are designed 
to the meaner uses of the Seraglio . . . ino^t 
commonly the sons of Christians taken from 
their I’arents at the age of 10 or 12 years. 

. . . I'heso are: 1, Bortf^rs, 2, or 

Gardiners . . . 5, Paicks and ASb/f/r/.v. . . 

— Sn' Ban! Byeaut, vf the (tttO’ 

7nuti Empire. 19. 

1761. — “Ahmad Sultan then oomiui.ssionod 
Shall Pasarid Kh^n . . . the horlcaras (see 
HURCAERA) and the Paiks, to go and pro- 
cure information as to the state and strength 
of the M.thratta arniy -—M uhu mmad Jdfar 
Ehdmhi, in Elliot, viii. 151-2. 

1840. — “The express - riders {EilhotJun) 
aceoiDplibhed 50 farsangs a-day. so that an 
cxpres.s came in 4 days from Khurasan to 
Tebri.s {7'ahrli). . . . 'J’he Foot -runners 
carrying letters (Peik), whose name at least 
is mainUiined to this day at both the Persian 
anfl Osmanli Courts, aceompli.<ilcd 30 far- 
.mtigs a-day .” — liavmer Burgatal I, Oesvh, dcr 
Golden lioide, 243. 

[1868.™ “The Payeke is entrusted with 
the tekilim (see CHILLUM) (pipe), which 
at court (Khiva) i.s made of gold or silver, 
and must be replenished with frc.sh water 
every time it is filled with tobacco.”— 
Vaynbery, Eketchts^ 89.] 

b. Hind pdik and pdyik (alfio Mahr.) 
from Skt. padatika, and padika, ‘a 
foot-soldier,’ with the other specific 
application given by Wilson, exclusive 
01 # ‘courier.’ In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon. 
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lu tlwi first quotation, svhicli is from 
the Aln^ the word, it will be seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
from the s^inie source. 

c. ir)90. 

tiraefi, ft^r tho mlaco (of the King of Bengal) 
to be guarded by several thousand pykes 
{paif(d’\ whb are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
these guards, who one night kille<l the King, 

Futteh Shah, when the Kuiiuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah.”— Ofadn'ln's Tr., ed. ISOO, ii. 19 
(orig. i. 415 ; [ Jarred (ii. 149) give.s tho word 
as Payiks]. 

In the next <[Uotalioii tlie W(»rd j 
seems to be the siime, though le-ed j 
for ‘a se.iman.’ Gom])aiv of 

Lascar. 

c. ItilG. — “(Hi« Hcet) consisted of 20 
beaked vessels, all well manned with tho 
sailors whom they call paiques. as well as 
with Portuguo.se soldiers ,'ind topazes who 
wore excellent musketeers ; 50 hired jallas 
(sec GALLEVAT) of like .sort and his own 
(Sebastian Gonvalves’s) galliot (see GALLE- 
VAT), which was about tho size of a pnfarho, 

>vith 14 demi-falcons on each l)road^ide, two { [1815. — “ . . three men came running 

piccesof 18 to 201 hs. calibre in tho forecastle, i uj) behind them, as if they were clearing 
and <>0 I’ortngucsc soldiers, w’ith more than i the road for some one, by calling out ‘pice! 
10 topazes and (‘afres (see CAFFER).”— j pice f ’ (make way, make way) 


1802. — After a detail of persoms of rank 
in Midnapore : 

“ None of these entertain armed followor.9 
except perhap.s ton or a dozen Peons for 

t state, but some of them have Pykes in con- 
siderable numliers, to keep the peace on 
thoir estates. These Pykes are under the 
magistrate ’.s orders.”— F"//?//, Ilepori, App. 
p. 535. 

1812. — “ The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous class of Pykes are understood to< 
have been di.shandod, in compliance with the 
new Police regulation.s.” - Re/n,rf^ 71. 

1872.- -“. . . Ddiaia or officers of the 
peasant militia (Paiks). Tho Paiks were 
.settled chiefly around tho fort on easy 
tenures .” — Hunter h Oriam, ii. 269. 

PYSE! interjection. Tlie use of 
tlii.s is illii.strated in the <] notations. 
N()twitli.stcinding tlie writer’s remark 
(below) it is really Hindustani, viz. 
/lo’is, ‘look out!’ or ‘make way!’ 
apparently from Skt. ‘look! 

.see!’ (.see Moles wort li’.s ilahr. Did. 
]». 529, col. r; Fallon’s Hind. Hicf., 
i p. 376, col. a; [Phfts 282/>]. 


Jiut'rtrnt^ /heada^ 4.52. 

17‘22.- Among a detail of ehargc.s at this 
period in the ZemiEdarry of Urijshrdn 
}ip]>ear'< : 

“t 

over' 

Fi/tn Report , App. }). 315. 


E! plihisttiuea Report on Murder of HunpadJmr 
iu /\tpers rdutinp to E.I. Affairs, 

p. 11.1 

. 1883. — “ Does \our correspondent Col. 

“il. orthopikes. (li.ar<lofvia-i^:e«, '' Hnrtoaax know tfie origin of the warning 

vorywliere neoesxary . . . 2,Uil rni-ees. ’- j to pe.iestr.ans 

.VfVA p.,.w.w A,.I. air* I in Bombay, ‘ Pyse i It is not Hindustani. 

Letlei ill y. a* (y, Ser. VJ. viii. jk 388. 

Tlie following (piotatioii from an ' 


_ ... 1 ‘ r 1 1 n* J I rOtlier expressions of the .same kind 

Iii.linii h.'Kulati.m ot Lil. p'niwnl w.s ! 

tnin- IS it good example of the extra- i 
ordniary multiphcatm.^ of lerii.s, even d,.,,,, oH' . 


Ill one Province in India, denoting > 
apjiroximately the same thing : 


1598. — “As these hayro.s goo in the 
stroetes, they crio po, po, which i.s to say. 


take heeilc.”— A/a.vAfVf'a, HaWSoc. i. 280. 

1826.-— “ I '^a.s awoke from disturbed rest 
by cries of kis I kis! (clear tho way).”— 
! Ramfuniii;/ Jfat i, ed, 1S73, i. 46.] 


1792. All Pykes, Chokoydars (see 
CHOKIDAR). /*ashans, Du.'uiuds, Xipahaiis,* 

Hareos (see HARRY), and other descriptions 
of village watchmen are declared .subject to 
the orders of tho Darogah (sec DAROGA) ; 

. . — R^is.for t/ui Police . . . passed by ' 

the G.-O. m f\, Dec. 7. . 

,, “The army of Assam was a militia ; 
organised as follows. The whole male i»opu- ! 

lation was bound to serve either as .soldiers , q 

or labourers, and was accordingly divided - 
into sets of four men each, called gates, j 

the individuals comprising the gotes being i roTI AMOniiTT s Tbe Dmmnpji 

termed pYlsjetiy '--Johnstone s A ret. o/ Melshs > [vjU AMUUmi, . . ine Iponiaea . 

FvjwUtwn to Assiivi, 1792-93-94 (conimd. by j quamoclltlS, the name given by Lin- 

i naens to the Red Jasmine. The word 


^ KxfyvUtvon i 
Gen. Keatinge). 


♦ P. imhiln and nigaban, both inaaniiig literally 
* watch-keeper,’ the one from pas, * a waU;h,' in 
the Mouse of a diviHion of the day, the other ftrom 
%igah>, * watch,’ in the sense of ‘ hoed ’ or ‘ observa- 
tion.’ lO^LSwd-DomiVi, a low ca.ste often em- 
ployed- as watchmen.] 


is a corruption of Skt. Kdma-latd., ‘ the 
creeper of Kama, god of love.’ 

1834.— “This climber, the most beautiful 
and luxuriant imaginable, bears al^ the* 
name of Kamal&ta ‘ Love’s Creeper/ Some- 
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have flowers of snowy hue, with a delicate 
fragrance. . . — Wmidei'lngs of a Pilgrim^ 

i. 310-11.] 

QUEDDA, n.p. A city, port, and 
small kingdom on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, trihiitiiiry to 
Siam. Tlie name according to (-raw- 
furd is Malay kaddh^ San elephant- 
tra]) ’ (see KEDDAH). [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ I do not know what Craw- 
ford’s authority may be, hut kedah 
<loes not ap})ear in Klinkert’s Diet. 
... In any case the form taken l)y 
tile name (if the country is Kddah. 
Tlic corailing <;f elephants is prol>a))ly 
a Siamese custom, tiie method adojited 
on the E. coast, where the Malays are 
left to themselves, being to place a 
decoy female elephant near a jiowerfu] 
noose,”] It has been su]i]iosed some- 
times tinat Kaddh is the Kai\t or KuiXis 
of Ptolemy's .se<a-rout(^ to China, and 
likewise the Kalah of the early Arab 
voyagers, as in the Fourth Vijyagi^ of 
Sindbad the Seaman (see ProegA. R. 
(ieog. Soc. 1882, j>. 655 ; Rnrtou, 

Arabian Nights, iv. 386). It is 
possible that these old names how- 
ever represent Kwalu, ‘a river mouth,’ 
a denomination of many small jiorts 
in "Malay regions. Thus the jiort that 
we call Qnedda is called by tlie Malays 
Kirala Bat rang. 

1515. — ‘‘Having left this town of Tanas- 
sary, further along the coast towards Malaca, 
there is another seaport of the Kingdom of 
Ansiarn, which is called Queda, m which 
also there is much shipping, and great 
interchange of merchandise.” — Barhoaa^ 
188-189. 


1514.— “And so . . . Diogo do Mendon^a 
. . . sending the gatfiois (see GALLEVAT) 
on before, embarked in the jalia (see GAL- 
LEVAT) of Joao Rodriguez do Paiva, and 
coming to Queda, and making an attack at 
daybreak, and finding them unprepared, he 
burnt the town, and carried olf a quantity 
of provisions and some tin” {cahvim, see 
CALAY). — Bocarro, Devada, 187. 

1838. — “Leaving Penang in September, 
we first proceeded to the town of Quedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
Uiinie.” — Quedah, &c , by ^Sltfoard 

(hhorne^ ed. 18fi.5. 

QUEMOY, 11 . p. All island at the 
east opening of the Harbour of Amoy. 
It is a corruption of Kin-nain, in 
Cfiiang-cliaii dialect Kin-mui'\ mean- 
ing ‘ Golden-door.’ 

QUI-HI, s. The ])()pular distinctive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo-Indian, 
from the usual nianiKU’ of willing 
servants in that Presidency, viz. ‘ Koi 
hai i ‘ Is any one there '( ’ The Anglo- 
Indian of Madras was known as a 
Mull, and lie of Pxmiliay as a Duck 

1810. —“The (trand Master, or Adven- 
tures of Qui Hi in Hindustan, a Iludihr.isiic 
l‘ocm ; w'lth illustration^ by Ponvlaiidsoii.” 

18*25. — “ Most of the household servants 
arc Par.^ees, the greater pai’t of whom 
speak Knglibh. . . . instead of ‘Koeehue/ 
Who’s there ' the way of csidling a servant 
is ‘boy,’ a eorniptiom 1 believe, of ' h/air,* 
brother.”-- II>brr, ed. 1844, ii. 98. [But see 
under BOY. | 

c. 1830. --“J’ai vu dans vos gazettes de 
Calcutta los clameurs des quoihads (sohri- 
quet des Kurop<5cns Bengalis do ce cot<5) sur 
lachalcur.” — ./(ugtiftHnnf, Conv.sp. li. 308. 


15.53, — “. . . The settlements from ’fa vay 
to Malaca are these : Toiiassary, a notable 
city, Lungur, Torrao, Queda, producing the 
best pepper w all that coast,, PodiXo, i^cra, 
Bolungor, and our City of AUilaca. . . 
JkirroSj I. ix. 1. 

1572.- 

** Olha Tavai cidade, onde come^a 
De SiSo largo <1 imperio tao comprido : 
Tenassarl, Queda, que he so cabeca 
Das que pimenta alii tern produziao. ” 

Cam des, x. 123. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold Tav^i City, whence begin 
Siam’s dominions, Reign of vast extent ; 
Tenassarf, Quedi of towns the Queen 
that bear the burthen of the hot pimont.” 
1598.—“, . . to the town and Kingdome 
of Queda . . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
ancf a halfe ; this is also a Kingdome .like 
Tanmmria, it hath also some wine, ^ 
Tamimiria hath, and some small quantitie 
of Pepper.’* — LinscfwUn, p. 31 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 103j. 


QUILOA, 11 .]). i.e, K'ilwa, in lat. 
fP 0' S., nc.\t, ill remoteness to Sofahi, 
wliicb for n long time was tlie ne jdm 
iUtra of Arab navigation on the East 
Coast of Africa, as (Ja])t. Boyados was 
that of Portuguese navigat,i<|Q on the 
West Coast. Kilwa does not occur in 
the Geograjihies of Kdrisi or Ahulfeda, 
though Sofilla is in lioth. It is men- 
tioned in tlie Rnteiro, and in Barros^s 
account of Da Gama’s voyage. Barros 
liad access to a native chronicle of 
(^uiloa, and says it was founded about 
A.H. 400, and a little more than* 70 
year.s after Magadoxo and Brava, hy 
a Persian Prince from Shiraz. 

1220.— “Kilwa, a place in the country of 
Zenj, a city.” — YAfcat, (orig.), iv. 302. 

c. 1330.— “I embarked at the town of 
Makdashaa (Majfadoxo)^ making for the 
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c;)iintry of the Sawahil, and the town of 
Kulw&, in the country of the Zenj. . . — 

10)1 Batutaf ii. 191. [See under SOFALA.] 

1498. — “ Here we learned that the island 
of which they told us in Mocombiquy as 
being peopled by Christians is an island at 
which dwells the King of Mocombiquy him- 
self, and that the half is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is much 
seed-pearl, and the name of the island is 
Quyluee. . . — Roteiroda Vnigem de Vasio 

{la Ga)nay 48. 

1.501. — ^^Quilloa e cittade in Arabia in 
vna insulettii giunta a terra lirnia, ben 
]i(jpolata de homini negri et mercadanti : 
editicata al modo nro: Quiui hanno abiin- 
dantia de auro : argonto : ambra : Iniischio : 
et porle : ragionevolmonto vostcno pauni de 
sera: et bambaxi fini. ” — LHltir of K. 
Rmauudj 2. 

1506. — “Del 1502 . . . mandb al viaggio 
mine 21, Capitanio Don Vasco de (iramba, 
oho fu (juello che discojicrse I’lndia . . . o 
neir andar de li, del Cao de Bona. 8peranz;i, 
zonsc in iino loco chiamato Ochilia ; la qual 
terra e dentro uno rio. . . .” — Lfonordo (''a 
17. 

1553.— “ The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, boro this increased re^ent- 
ment on account f)f the chastisement intheted 
on him, and determined to bring the ships 
into )>()rt at the city of Quiloa, that being j 
a poi>ulous }>l{«cc, where they inigiit get the , 
better of onr ships by f(»rce of arms. To 
wreak this mischief with greater safety to 
himself ho told Vasco da (Jama, (is if wishing 
to gratify him, that in front of them was a 
city called Quiloa, half peopled by Christians 
of Abyssinia and of Intlia, and that if he 
gave the order the .ships should be steered 
thither.” — Htn'ros, 1. iv. 5. 

1,572. - 

“ Esta ilha pequena, «(ue li.ihitarnos. 

He eni toda esta terra certa escala 

De todos os que as ondas navegamos 

De Quilda, de Mombaca, a do Sofala.” 

(Jamoi't, i. 51. 


‘King’s liouse’” {Malabar^ i. 231, 
note).] For ages Kmilam was known 
as one of the greatest ports of Iinlian 
trade with Western Asia, especially 
trade in pepper and brazil-wood. It 
I was possibly the Male' of Cosinas in 
I the f)th century (see MALABAR), ])ut 
the first mention of it by the present 
name is about tlin‘,e centuries later, in 
the Relation translated by Reiuaud. 
Tlic ‘Kollaui era’ in general use m 
Malabar dates from a.d. 824 ; but it 
does not follow that tin*, city had no 
earlier existence. In a Syriac extract 
(which is, however, modern) in JjodiI'a 
A nerdota Syriara (Latin, i. 125 ; Syriac, 
]». 27) it is stated that three Syrian 
missionaries came to Kaulam in a.d. 
823, and got leave from King Shaklr- 
hlrtl, to build a clmrcb and city at 
Kaulam. It would seem that tluM-e is 
some connection between the date 
assigncxi to this event, and tin* ‘ Kollam 
era’; but what it is we cannot- say. 
Shaklrhlrtl is evidently a form of Oha- 
kravartti Raja (see under CHUCKER- 
BUTTY). Quilon, as we now call it, is 
now the 3r(l town of Travaucore, ]K)p. 
(in 1891) 23,380; there is little trade. 

! It had a Enrojiean garrison n]> to 1830, 

' but now only one Se]K)y regimiMit.. 

I In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
; Middle Ages the name occurs in the 
, form Vohnnbiun^ and by this name it 
, was constituted a See of tln^ Koin.ui 
i Church in 1328, suffragan of tlH‘ Arch- 
1 bishoj) of Sultaniya in Persia ; but it 
! is doubtful if it ever bad nioiv than 
one bisho]), viz. Jordanus of Severac, 
author of the Mimbilia often <[iioted 
in this volume. Indeed we have no 


By Burton : 

“ This little island, where wo now abide, 
of all this seaboard is the one sure i)laee 
for ev’ry merchantman that stems the tide 
from Quiloa, or SofaAa, or Morabas. . . .” 


I knowledge that lie ever took np liis 
I bi.shopric, as his book was wj’itten, and 
his nomination occurred, both during 


! a Ausit to Euro])e. The Latin Cbureh 
I however which lie had founded, or 


QUILOil. n.}). A form wliieh we j 
)iave adopted from the Portngne.se for i 
the name of a town now belonging to j 
Travaucore ; once a very famous and | 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
kliown to the Araus as Kaulam. The 
proper name is Tamil, Kollam, of 
aouDtfiil sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it may be best ex- 
plained as ‘Palace’ or ‘royal resi- 
dence,’ from Kolu, *the royal Pre.sence,’ 
or Hall of Audience. [Mr. Logan 
says : “ Kollam is only an abbreviated 
form of Koyilarjam or Kovilagam, 


obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we know frOm John de’ 
Marigiiolli, so it is probable that he 
had reached his See. The form Col- 
umbam is accounted for by an inscrip- 
tion (see Ind. Antiq. ii. 360) which 
shows that the city was called Kolamhn, 
[other forms being Kelamhapattana, or 
Kdlm^bapaUarm (Bombay ffazetteer, 
voi. i. pt. i. 183)]. The form Palnm- 
hum also occui*s in most of the MSS. 
of Friar Odoric’s Journey ; this is the 
more difficult to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or a trick of memory) 
on the kinared meanings of cobmha 
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and palumbes. A passage in a letter 
from the Nestorian Patriarch Yeshii*- 
yah (c. 650-60) quoted in Assemani (iii. 
pi. i. 131), appears at that date to men- 
tion Colon. But this is an ar1)itrary 
and erroneous rendering in Assemani’s 
Ljitin. The Syriac has Kalah, and 
probably therefore refers to the ])ort 
of the Malay regions noticed under 
CALAY and QUEDDA. 

851. — “Be ce lieu (Ma'^cate) le.s naviros 
mettent la voile pour riiide, et se dirig:ent 
vers Koulam-d/u /«?/ ,■ la di'^tjinco ontre Mas- 
cate et Koularn-Malay cst d’un mois do 
marche, avec un vent mod^r ^.” — Jtt fatiOit, 
&c., tr. by Reiuandj i, 15. 

1186.- ‘‘Seven days from thence is Chu- 
1am, c»n the confines of the country of the 
sun-worfihippcr.», who are do.scendants of 
Kush . . . and are all black. M’his nation 
is ver}' trustworthy in matters of trade. . . . 
Pepper grows in this country. . . . ( 'iiiiia- 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of spices 
also grow in this country .” — Ilmjamin of 
Tndela^ in Jwrhf Traceh in Pafestine, 
114-115. 

c. 1280-90. — - “ Royaumes de Ma-pa-’rh. 
Parmi tou.s le.s royaumes strangers d’au- 
de-lk des mers, il.n’y out (pie Ma-pa-’rh et i 
Kiu-lan (Mabar hid Quilon) sur lesquel.s ' 
on ait pu parv’enir k ^tahlir iino certaine I 
suj^tion ; mais surtout Kiu-lan. . . . (Anneo i 
1282). Cette amn^e . . . Kiu-lan a envoi 6 j 
un ainbassfideur k la cour (mongole) jjour j>r(?- | 
senter en tribut dos marchandise.s precieuscs 
et un .singe noir.” — Ghin^ftfi AnnaLs (piotcd 
by Pautht(‘i\ Mitre Pol^ ii. 003, 043. 

1298. — “ When you quit Maabar and go 
500 miles towards the S.W. you eorne to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The j»cople are 
idolators, but there are also some Chri.slians 
and some Jews,”&c . — Mareo /Wo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 22. 

c. 1300. — “Beyond Guzonit are Kankan 
and T^na ; beyond them the country of Mali- 
b^r, which from the boundary of Karoha to 
K^am, is *100 para.sangsin lengtli. . . . The 
people are all Sarniinis, an^ worship idols. 

, . — Rashidmldlny in KUiot, i. 08. 

c. 1310. — “Ma’har extends in length from 
KtUam to yifdwar (Nellore) nearly 300 
parasangs along the sea -coast. . . — 

Wiissdf^ in KllioU iii. 32. 

c. 1322. — , as I went by the sea . . . 
towartls a certain city called Polumbum 
(where ^oweth the jpcpr>er in great store). 

, . — Friar Odoru^ in Catfuii/f p. 71. 

c. 1322. — “ Poi venni a Colonbio, cK h la 
migliore terra dTndia per mercatanti. Quivi 
h il gengiovo in grande copia e del bueno del 
raondo. Quivi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
che portano un panno innanzi alia vergogna, 

, , . e legalosi di dietro. ” — Palathie MS, of 
Odorir^ in Cathay^ App., p, xlvii, 

c. 1328. — “In India, whilst I was at 
Columbum, were found two cats having 


wings like the wings of bats. . . — Fri^r 

JordanitSy p. 29. 

1330. — “Joannes, &c., nobili viro domino 
Nascaronorum et universis sub eo Ghris- 
tianis Nascarenis de Columbo gratiam in 
praesenti, quae ducat ad gJoriani in futuro 
. . . (puitenus venerabilem Kratrom nos- 
trum Jordanum Catalarii episcopum Ooliira- 
bensem , , . quem niiper ad episcopalis 
diguabitis apicein auctoritato apostoHca 
diximu.s promovendiim. . . — Lrlin of 

John SXJI. to fhe Christians of (loilon, in 
Odon’ei Ratinitldi Ann . hk'des. v. 495. 

e. 1313. — “The 10th day (from Calicut) 
we arrived at the city of Kaulam, which i.s 
Olio of the finest of Malibiir. Its markets 
arc splendid, and its merchants are known 
under the name of Snll (see CHOOLIA). 
They are rich ; one of them will buy a ship 
with all its fittings and load it with goods 
from his own store.”-— Jjufuta, iv. 10. 

c. 1348.“ “And sailing on the feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigated the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunday, and then arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Columbum, where 
the whole world’s i)epper is produced. . . . 
There is a church of St. Coorge there, of 
, the Latin communion, at which I dwelt, 
i And I adorned it with line paintings, and 
' taught there the holy Law.” -John Muri- 
ijnoUi^ ill (kithay, &:e., p}). 31*2-341. 

c. 1430. . . Coloen, civitatem nobilem 

vemt, cujus ambitus duodecim millia 
passuiim amploctitur. (bngibcr (pii coio/u 
(colombi) dicitur, i)i})er, vurziiium, cimnellao 
(juao crassue appellantiir, hac in provineia, 
(piani V(x*ant Melibariam, lcgiintur.’'--”f 
in l^otjfji ns ilr V\n\ Foifnntif . 

c. 1408-0. In file year Ilhoouii (041) 
of the Kolamba era, King Adityavarrak the 
ruler of Vanchi . . . who has attained the 
I sovereignty of Cherabaya Maudalam, hung 
up the iicll. . . .” — hisrr. in tinnrr/lin, see 
hid. Antiif. ii. 360. 

1510. - . wo departed . . . and went 

to another city culled Colon, . . . The King 
of this city is ji Pagan, and c.xtromely power- 
ful, and he has 20,000 horsemen, and many 
archers. This country has a good port near 
to the sea-coast. No grain grows here, hut 
fruits as at Calicut,* and pepper in great 
(juantitie.s.” — Varthemi^ 182-3. 

1516. — “ Further on along the same coast 
towards the south is a great city and good 
sea-port which is named Coulam, in which 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Chris- 
tians. They are great merchants and very- 
rich, and own many ships with which they 
trade to Cholmendel, the Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Maiaca, Samatara, and Pegu. . . » 
There is also in this city much pepper.’* 
—Barbom, 157-8. 

1672.— 

“ A hum Cochira, e a outro Cananor 

A qual ChaM, a qual a ilha da Pimenta, 

A qual Coulao, a qual da Cranganor, 

£ os mais, a (juem o mais servo, e coii- 
tenta. . . .” — CmnSr»^ vii, 86. 
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By Burton ; 

To this Cochim, to that falls Cananor, 
one hath Chal6, another th' Isle Kment, 
a third Coulam, a fourth takes Cranganor, 
the rest is theirs with whom he rests 
content.” 

1726. — . . Coylang.” — Vahntljn.Choro,^ 
Ilf). 

1727. — “Coiloan is another small princi- 
pality. It has the Benefit of a River, which 
is the southermost Outlet of the (Jonchtti 
Islands ; and the Dutch have a small Fort, 
within a Mile of it on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 M en, and its trade is 
inconsiderable.” — A. Hamilton, i. 333 [cd. 
1714]. 

QUIRPELE, s. This Tamil name 
of the mungoose occurs in thf^ 

(jiiotatioii which follows : properly 
K7r{/i)dllaif [‘little S([ueaker’]. 

1601. — . . bostiolia «iuaedam Quil sive 
Qulrpele vocata, (piae aspoctu primo vi- 
vcrrac. . . .” — />6’ iv. 63. 


R 


RADAREE, s. P.— If. mh-ddri, 
from rdh-(l<ir, ‘ road-keeper.’ A transit I 
duty; sometimes ‘black-mail.’ [Rah- j 
(Idrl is very commonly employed in 
the sense of seiidin^^ prisoners, &c., by I 
escort from one ]»oliee ]>ost to another, 
as along the Grand Trunk road]. 

1620. — “Fra Nicolo Riiigiola Francesca n<> 
genovesc, il <piale, j\as.sagiero, che d’Jndia 
andava in Italia, partito alcuni giorui prima 
da Ispahan . . . poco di (jua luntano era 
stato trattenuto dai rahdail, o custodi dolle 
strnde. . . .” — /’. della Vallr, ii. ili). 

1622. — “At the garden Polengon wc 
found a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over certtiin other 
rahdari, W’ho are usually posted in another 
place 2 le.agucs further on.” — Ibid. ii. 285. 

1623. — “For Rahdars, the Khan has 
given them a firman to free them, also 
nrmans for a house. . . .” — Saimburji, iii. 
p. 163. 

[1667.—“. . . that the goods . . . may 
not be stopped ... on pretence of taking 
]^a4axy68, or other duty os. . . .” — Phir- 
,tman of Sham Orung Aecb, in Forrest, Bombay 
letters, Home Series, i. 213.] 

1673.—“ This great officer, or Farmer of 
the Emperor’s Custom (the Shawbunder [see 
SHABuNDEB]), is obliged on the Bonds 
to provide for the safe travelling for Mer- 
•chants by a constant Watch . . . for which 
Bbadoniigd, or high Imposts, are allowed 

3 B 


by the Merchants, both at Landing and in 
their passage inland.” — Fryer, 222. 

1685.— -“Here we were forced to com- 
pound with the Rattaree men, for ye Dutys 
on our goods.” — Ih^dges, Diary, Dec, 15 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 213. Ini. 100, Ra^danie]. 

c. 1731. — “Niziimu-1 Mulk . . . thus got 
rid of . . . the rahdari from which latter 
impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
traveller.s and traders.” — Khdfi Khdn, in 
Elliot, vii. 531. 

[1744. — “Passing the river Kizilazan we 
ascended the mounbiins by the Rahdar (a 
Persian toll) of Noglabar. . . .” — Haiimaii. 
i. 226.] 

RAQ-GY, s. Rd(fi (the word seems 
to be Dec. Iliudustaiii, [and is derived 
from Skt. rCirja, ‘red,’ on account of the 
colour of the grain]. A kind of grain, 
Elemine Curucatta, Gaertii. ; Cynosarm 
Coracanim, Linn. ; largely cultivated, 
as a sta])le of food, in Southern India. 

1792. — “The sea.son for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of .June to 
the end of August.” — Life t,f T. Mnnro, 
iii. 92. 

1793. — “The Mahratta supplies consisting 
ohicHy of Raggy, a coarse grain, which 

I grows in more abundance than any other 
in the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick.” — Dirom, 10. 

[1800. — “The Deccany Mussulmans call it 
Ragy. In the Tamil language it is called 
Kectr ihe^hcaragu)." — Buchanan, Mysore, i. 
100. j 

RAINS, THE, s. The common 
Anglo-Indian colhxpiial for the Indian 
i rainy season. The Sfiiiie idiom, a$ 
j chai'as, had been already in use by the 
I Port uguese. (See WINTER). 

! c. 1666. — “ Lastly, 1 have imagined that if 
I in Delhi, for example, the Rains come from 
; the Fast, it may yet be that tire Seas which 
are Southerl> ao*it arc the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains . to turn aside and discharge 
themselves aiiothcF way. . . Bernier, 
K.T., 138 ; [ed. Constable, 433]. 

1707. — “Wo are heartily sorry that the 
Rains have been st) very unhealthy with 
you.” — Letter in Orme's Fragments. 

1750.— “The Rains . . . setting in with 
great violence, overflowed the whole coun- 
try.”— Orme, Hist., ed. 1803, i. 153. 

1868. — “The place is pretty, and although 
it is ‘the Rains,’ there is scarcely any day 
when we cannot get out.” — Bj). Milvvan, in 
Memoir, p. 67. 

[RAIS, s. Ar. m’fs, from ra’s, ‘ the 
head,’ in Ar. meaning ‘ the captain, 6r 
master, not the owner of a ship ; ^ in 
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India it generally means ‘a native 
gentleman of respectable position.* 

1610. — . . Reyses of all our Nauyea.” 
— Birdwood, Fint Lette)' Book, 435. 

1785. — . their chief (more worthless 
in truth than a horsekeeper).” In note— 

“ In the original the word syse is introduced 
for the sake of a jingle with the word Ryse 
(a chief or leader).” — Tippoo's Letters, 18. 

1870.—“ Raees.” Sec under RYOT. 

1900. — “The petition wms signed by re- 
presentative landlords, raises.” — Pioneer 
Mail, April 13.] 

BAJA, BAJAH, ». Skt. rdjd, 

‘ king.’ The word is still used in tliis 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is a}>i)lied to 
many humbler dignitaries, petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindars. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahommedaii predecessors, on Hindus, 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. Rdl, Rdo, 
Rand, Rdii'ul, Rdya (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word has taken 
in vernacular dialects or particular 
api>lic.iitions. The woni spread with 
Hindu civilisation to the eastward, 
and survives in the titles of Tndo- 
(Hiinese sovereigns, and in those of , 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and ])rince'i. j 

It is curious tliat the term Rdjd can- 
not be traced, so^far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very (pie.stionabh‘ 
iiLstaiice of Pliny’s Rachias be an 
exception. In early ^lahominedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms Rad and Rdi, are those 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will 
be seen, regards the words for king in 
India and^in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right.) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18th century again we sometimes find 
the word barbarised into Roger. 

c. 1338. — “ . . . Baha-uddin fled to one 
of the heathen Kings called the Kal Kan- 
bllah. The word R&i among those people, 
just as among the people of Rum, signifies 
‘King .’” — Ibih Batvia, iii. 318. The tra- 
veller here refers, as ^pears by another 
passage, to the Spanish Reij. 

[1609.—“ Raiaw.” See under OOONT.] 

1612. — “ In all this part of the East there 
are 4 castes. . . . The first caste is that of 
the Rayas, and this is a most noble race 
from which spring all the Kings of Oanara. 

. . .” — Couto, V. vi. 4. 

[1615. — “According to your direction I 
have sent per Orincay (see ORANKAY) 


Beege Roger’s junk six pecculles (see 
FECUL) of lead.”— Letters, iv. 107. 

[1623. — “A Ragia, that is an Indian 
Prince.” — P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 84.] 

1683. — “ 1 went a hunting with ye Ragea, 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets.” 
— Hedges, Jiktry, March 1 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 66]. 

1786. — Tippoo with gross impropriety 
addresses Louis XVI. as “the Rajah of the 
French.”— Letters, 369. 

RAJAMUNDRY, n.]). A town, 
formerly bead-place of a district, on 
tbe lower Godavery R. The name is 
in Telegu Rdjamahendravaramu, ‘ Kiiig- 
chief(’s)-Town,’ [and takes its name 
'from Mabendradeva of the Orissa 
dvnastv ; see Morris,' Godavery Mati. 
23]. 

RAJPOOT, s. Hind. Rajput, from 
Skt. Rdjapoint, ‘ King’s Son.’ The 
name ot a great race in India, the 
hereditary profession of wliich is that 
of arms. Tlie name was ])robably only 
a honorific assum]»tion ; but no race in 
India has furnished so large a number of 
I ])rincely families. According to Chand, 
the great medieval bard of the Rajputs, 
there were 36 clans of the race, issued 
from four Kshafriyas{]\iv\h\xv, Pramar, 
Solankln, and Ghauhan) who si>rang 
into existence from the sacred Ayui- 
kunda or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Abu. Later hards give five 
eponyms from the firepit, and 99 clans. 
The Rajputs thus claim to be true 
Kslmtriyas, or rejiresentatives of the 
second of the four fiiudameiitid castes, 
the Warriors ; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the true K.shatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the firehorii 
ancestry hides a consciousness that the 
claim is factitious. “The Raypoots,” 
says Forbes, “ use animal food and^ 
spirituous liquors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their pmritanic neigh- 
bours, and are scrupulous in the ob- 
.servaiice of only two rules, — those 
which prohibit the slaughter of cows, 
•and the remarriage of widows. The 
clans are not forbidden to eat together, 
or to intermarry, and cannot be said 
in these respects to form separate- 
castes” (Rds-mdld, reprint 1878, p. 637). 

An oad illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and esj^ci- 
ally of the heroic repast of the lesh 
of the wild boar killed in the chase* 
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(see Terry’s representation of this 
helow), is a Kajput characteristic, 
occurs to the memory of one of the 
present writers. In Lord Canning’s 
time the young Rajput Raja of Alwar 
had hetaken himself to degrading 
courses, insomuch that the Viceroy 
felt constrained, in (j])en durbar at 
Agra, to admonish him. A veteran 
political oliicer, who was present, in- 
quired of the agent at the Alwar Court 
what had been the nature of the con- 
duct thus rebuked. The re])ly was 
that the young j>riiicc had become the 
habitiuil associate of low ajid ])rotligate 
Mahointnedans, who had so iiithienced 
his conduct that among other indica- 
tions, he w( mid mot eat wild pig. The 
old Political, hearing this, shook his 
head very gravely, s^iying, ‘ Would 
not eat JFild Pig ! Dear ! Dear ! 
Dear!’ Jt s<*emed the ve plus ultra 
of Rajput degradation ! The older 
travellers gi\ e the name in the (piaint 
form RaMoot., but this is not confined 
to Euro])ean^ avS the ({mutation from 
Sidi ’A-li shows ; though the a^j)ect 
in which the old English travellers 
regarded the tribe, as mainly a ])ack 
of banditti, might have made us think 
the name to be shaped by a certain 
sejise of aptll(^ss. The Portuguese Jigain 
frequently call them Regs ]tuto.s a form 
in which tin* true etymology, at least 
partially, (‘im rges. 

Ifdtk — “There are three qualities of these 
(Jentilos, th.at i'* to say, some are called 
Razbutes, and they, in the time that their 
Kiiij? was a (lentilc, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and governors 
of the ( Country.” — Rurhom, 50. 

1533. — “Insomuch that whilst the l«ittle 
went on, Saladim placed all his women in a 
largo house, with all that he possessed, whilst 
below the house wore combustibles for use 
in the fight ; and Haladim ordered them to 
^bo set fire to, whilst he was in it. Thus the 
house suddenly blew up with great explo- 
sion and loud cries fnmi the unhappy 
women ; whereupon all the people from 
within and without rushed to the sj>ot, but 
the Besbutos fought in such a way that they 
drove the (riizarat troGjis out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty flight cast them- 
selves from the walls and perished.*’ — •* 
Correa^ iii. 527. 

,, “And with the stipulation that 
the 200 parcUum, which are paid as allow- 
ance to the tiucdfirut of the two small fo^ 
which stand between the lands of Ba^aini 
and the Reys buutos, shall be paid out 
of the revenues of Ba^aim as they have been 
paid hitherto.”— of Nuno da CunJm 
with the K, ofOambaya, in SuhsidioSf 137. 


c. 1,554. — “But if the caravan is attacked, 
*be Bats (see BHAT) kill themselves, 
the RashbUts, according to the law of the 
BdtSf are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death." — iSicii *Ati 
Kapudan, in J. Ser. I., tonp ix. 95. 

[1602.~“Rachebidas.”— Cbwfo, Dec. viii. 
ch. 15.1 

c. 1614.— “The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
fight and those killed by fire, more than 800 
persons, the most of them being Regibutos, 
Moors of great valour ; and of ours fell 
eighteen. . . .'^—Borurro, JJecada, 210. 

[1614. — “ ... in great danger of thieves 
called Rashbouts. . . .'*—FosUr, Lettn-S, ii. 
260.] 

1616. — “ ... it were fitter he were in 
the Company of his brother . . . and his 
safetie more regarded, then in the hands 
of a Rashboote Centile. . . .''—Sir T. Rue. 
i. 5,53-4 ; [Hak. Hoc. ii. 282]. 

,, “ The Rashbootes eate Hwines-flesh 

most hateful to the Mahometans ." — Terrify 
in Purchasy ii. 1479. 

1638. — “These Rasboutes are a sort of 
Highway men, or Tories. Kng. 

by DacieSy 1669, p. 19. 

1648.— “These Resbouts (Kesbouten) are 
held for the best soldiers of Cusuratta." — 
To /I Twisty 39. 

[c. 1660. — “The word Ragipous signifies 
Suns of Rajas." — Bmuery ed. ComUibley 39.] 

1673. — “Next in esteem were the Rash- 
wansy Rashpoots, or Houldiers. 27. 

1689. — “The place where they went 
ashore was at a Town of the MuvrSy which 
name our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the <irre.at Mogul, hut especially his Maho- 
metjin Subjects ; calling the Idolaters 
(ienfousor Rashbouts."--"/>u/»y/V/*, i. 507. 

1791. — “. . . Quatre cipayes ou reis- 
poutes montes sur des choA^au.v persans, 

I pour rescorter." — B. de St. Pierre, Chan- 
I miere Indienne. 

' RAMASAMMY, s. 'Fliis corrup- 
tion of Rdwnswdmi (‘Lord Rama’), 
a common Hindu proper name in the 
South, is there used colloquially in 
two ways : 

(a) . As a generic name for Hindus, 
like ‘Tommy Atkins’ for a British 
soldier. Especially applied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, &c. 

(b) . For a twisted roving of cotton 
ill a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (see 
FULEETA). Madras use : 

a.— 

[1843.—“ I have seen him almost swallow 
it, by Jove, like Ramo Samee, the Indian 
juggler .”— Book of Snohf ch. i.] 
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1880.—“. . , if you want a clerk to do 
your work or a servant to attend on you, 
, . . you would take on a saponaceous 
Benfcali Baboo, or a servile abi^ct Madrasi 
Kax^saimny. ... A Madllsi, even if 
wrongly abused, would simply call you his 
father, and his mother, and his aunt, de- 
fender of the poor, and epitome of wisdom, 
and would take his change out of you in 
the bazaar accounts.” — Oornhil/ Mag.^ Nov., 
pp, 582-3. 

EAMBOTANa,s. Malay, ramh?ita7i 
(Filet^ No. 6750, p. 256). Tlie name 
of a fruit (Nephelium hippamim, L.), 
common in the Straits, having a 
thin luscious pulj), closely adhering to 
a hard stone, and covered externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From ramhilt, 
‘ hair.’ 

1613. — “And other native fruits, such as 
hacho^^s (perhaps hacluing, the Mangifem 
foetid^a?) rambotans, mmbea,* hiuu^tucoSf* 
and pomegranates, and innumerable others. 
. . .’ — (r(^inho de Eredia, 16. ^ 

1726. — “ . . . the ramboetan-trce (the 
fruit of which the Portuguese call ^fmeta 
doK aiffaroR or Caffer's frait ).” — Valentljn (v.) 
EumUra, 3. 

1727. —“ The Rambostan is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Oapillamonts ; within the Skin is 
a very Siivoury Pulp.” — A. Hamilton^ ii. 81 ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1783.— “Mangustinos, rambustines, &c.” 
— Fonrst, ^fn'gu^y 40. 

[ 1812 .—“ . . . -mangustan, rhambudan, 
and dorian . . — Hegnej Trartx, 411.] 

BAMDAM, s. Hind, from Ar. 
ramazdn (ramatlhdn). The ninth 
Mahdmmedan lunar month, viz. the 
month of the Fast. 

1615. — “. •• at this time, being the 
preparation to the Ramdam or Xjent.” — 
S'lV T. Rop, in PurcJiaSj i. 53? ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 21 ; also 58, 72, ii. 274]. 

1623.-“ The 29th June; 1 think that 
(to-day ?) the Moors have commenced their 
ramadban, according to the rule by which I 
calculate.”- P. della Valle, ii. 607 J [Hak. 
Soc. i. 179]. 

1686.— “They are not . . . very curious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it be Ramdam 
time as we call it. . . . In this time they fast 
ah Day. . . Dawpier, i. 343. 


* Fa\Te gives (Diet. Molay-Fran^ais) : Duku ” 
ibuwa is ss fruit). Norn d’un fruit de la grosseur 
d’un oeuf de poule; il parait 6tre une gross© 
^p6ce de (It is L. domeeticv/m.) The 

Ramb$h is tigured by Marsden in Atlas to Hist, of 
^amatra, 8ra ed. pi. vi. and pi. ix. It seems to be 
Bacoaurea dwicfs, MulL (Pierardia dulcis, Jack). 


RAMOpSY, n.p. The name of 
a vem distinct caste in W. India, 
Mah^^H(^:mos^, [said to be from Mahr. 
ranavds^, ‘jungle-dweller’]; originall)’^ 
one of the thieving castes. Hence 
they came to be employed as here- 
ditary watchmen in villages, p^d by 
cash or by rent-free lands, ahd by 
various petty dues. They were sup- 
posed to be responsible for thefts till 
the criminals were caught ; and were 
often themselves concerned. They ap- 
ear to he still commonly employed as 
ired chokidars by Anglo-Indian 
households in the west. They come 
chiefly from the country between 
Poona and Kolhat)ur. The surviving 
traces of a Ibimoosy dialect contain 
Telegu words, and liave been used in 
more recent dfiys as a secret slang. 
[See an early account of the tribe in : 

“ An Account of the Origin and 
Present condition of the tribe of 
Bamoosies, including the Life of the 
Chief Oomiah Naik, by Capt Alexander 
Mackintosh of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, Madras Army,” Boiubav 
1833.] 

[1817. — “ His Highness uiiiat long have 
been aware of Ramoosees near the Mahadeo 
pagoda.” — Klphindoia''s Letter to Pesbukt, in 
Papers relating to E.l. 23.] 

1833. — “There are instances of the 
Ramoosy Naiks, who are of a bold and 
daring spirit, having a groat ascendancy 
over the village Patella (Patel) and Koot- 
komxies (Coolcumee), but which the latter 
do not like to acknowledge openly . . . 
and it sometimes hapjxni.s that the village 
officers participate in the profits which the 
Ramoosies derive from committing such 
irregularities.”— Acr, oj thr Tribe 
of Ramoosdes, p. 19. 

1883. — “Till a late hour in the morning 
ho (the chameleon) .sleeps sounder than a 
ramoosey or a chowkeydar ; nothing will 
wake him.” — Tribe^i oti Mg I'rotitur. 

% 

BAM -BAM! The commonest 
salutation between two Hindus meet- 
ing on the road ; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

[1652. — “ . . . then they approach the 
idol waving them (their hands) and repeating 
many times (the words) Ram, Ram, i,e, (4od, 
God.” — Tavernier, ed. Ball, i. 263. J 

1673. — “Those whose Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at homb, are im- 
mediately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Coit- 
Btaff ; and the rest run almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Ramr^^Ram.”— 
Fryer, 101. ^ 
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1726. — “The wives of Brainines (when 
about to burn) first give away th^ jewels 
and ornaments, or perhaps a pinal^ 
which is under such circumstances a great 
present, to this or that one of their male or 
female friends who stand by, and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie over the 
corpse calling out only Ram. Ram.” — 
VaU^Jn, V. 51. 

[1828.— Sec under SUTTEE.] 

c. 188.5. — Sir (1. Birdwood writes: “In 
1869-70 I saw a green parrot in the Crysbil 
Palace aviary very doleful, dull, and miser- 
able to behold. I called it ‘pretty poll,’ 
and coaxed it in evorj" way, but no notice 
of me would it take. Then 1 bethought me 
of its being a MahratUi popnt, and hailed it 
Ram Ram! and s]>oko in Mahratti to it; 
when at once it mused uj) out of its lethargy, 
ami hopped and swung about, and answered 
me back, and cuddled u]> close to me against 
the bars, and laid its head against my 
knuckles. And every day tliercafter, when 
I visited it, it was always in an eager Hurry 
to salute mo as i drew near to it.” 

RANEE, s. A Hindu queen ; rdnl^ 
feiu. of from Ski.. rCijnl (— re- 

(jina), 

1673.” Dc(hnurr (Bednur) ... is the 
Capitsil City, the Ivcsidenco of the Raima, 
the Pelict (»f Sham Shn7dfr — Frij< t\ 

162. 

1809.— “'J’he young Rannie may marry 
whomsoever she" pleases.”— A o;y/ VaOuttta, 
i. 361. 

1879.— “There were once a Raja and a 
who had .‘in only daughter.”-- J//.s\s 
halaut Fan'll Ta'hs, 1. 

RANGOON, ii.p. Bunu. Ranniu?!, 
.said to 'mean "AVar-eiid’; t he chief 
t.<»wn and ])()rt of Pegu., The great 
l^igoda in it.s immediate neighbour- 
hood had long been famous under the 
name of Dagon (<i.v.), but there 'wa.s 
no town in modern times till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during Ids 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. Tlie name 
^jirobably had some kind of intentional 
* a.ssonaiuu*, to Do-ffun^ whilst it “]>ro- 
clainied his forecast of the immediate 
destruction of his enemies.” Occupied 
by the British forces in May 1824, 
and again, taken by storm, in 1852, 
Rangoon has since, the latter date been 
the capital, first of the British province 
of Pegu, and latterly of British Burma. 
It is now a flourishing port with a 
population of 134,176 (1881) ; [in 1891, 
180,324]. 

^ RANJOW, s. A Malay term, mv- 
jau. Sharp-pointed stakes of bamboo 
of varying lengths stuck in the ground 


to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See MarsdeUy H. of Smiatra^ 
2nd ed., 276. [The same thing on the 
Assam frq^tier is called a jpoee (LemUy 
Wild jKaces, 308), or ^anji {Sander son. 
Thirteen Years^ 233).] 

RASEED, s. Hind. rasuL A native 
corruption of the English ‘recei])t,^ 
sha})ed, probably, by the Pers. rasiduy 
‘ arrived ’ ; viz. an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘ come to hand.’ 

1877. — “ There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Rasid’ (re- 
ceipt), and '• A piV (appeal).” — Biirtoa^ 
lii'i'iutetL i. 282. 

% 

RAT-BIRD, s. The striated bush- 
babbler {Chatfarlioea caudafa^ Dumeril) ; 
see I'rihes on Aly Frontier , 1883, p. 3. 

RATTAN, s. The long stem of 
various species of Asiatic climbing 
]>alm.s, belonging to the genus Calantm 
and its allies, of which canes are made 
(uot ‘ hamboo-canes,’ improperly .so 
called), and which, when split, are used 
to form the seats cane-bottomed 
I chairs and the like. From Malay 
! ro/foq [which Crawfurd derives from 
\rawut, ‘to ])are or trim’], ap})lied to 
! various .species of Cahyiinn and JAic- 
; mo)iorop)s (see Filet^ No. 696 et seq.). 
j Some of tliese attain a length of 
Several hundred feet, and are used in 
the Himrilaya and the Kiisia Hills for 
I making su.s]»ensiou bridges, &c., rival - 
1 ling rope in strength. 

1511. — “The (Governor sot out from 
Malaoa in the bep^inning of J)econ)l)er, of 
this year, and sailed along the coast of 
Redir. . . . He met with such a contrary 
gale that he w’as obliged to anchor, which 
he did with a great anchor, find a cable of 
rdtas, whiv;l#are slender but tough canes, 
which they twist an<l make into strong 
cables.” — Correa^ Leudas, ii. 269. 

1563. — “ Tliey took thick ropes of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tu.sks.” — Garcia^ 
f. 90. 

1598. — “There is another sorte of the 
same reedos which they call Rota: the.se 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
i)askots. . . ,''—IJnsx:hotni^ 28 ; [Hak, Soc. 
i. 97]. 

c. 1610. — “ II y a vne autre sorte do canne 
qui ne vient iamais plus grosse que le petit 
doigt . . . et il ploye comme osier, 11a 
Tappellent Rotan. 11s en font des cables de 
nauire, et quantity de sortes de paniers 
gentiment entre lassez .” — Pyrard de Lavdl^ 
1 . 237 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 331, and see i. 207]. 
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1673. — “ . . , The Materials Wood and 
Plaister, beautified without with folding 
windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Battans* . . — Fryer^ 27. 

1844.—*^ In the deep vallies of the south 
the vegetation is most abundant and various. 
Amongst the most conspicuous species are 
. . . tbe rattan winding from trunk to 
trunk and shooting his pointed head al>ove 
all his neighbours.” — NoU^s on the Kami HUh 
mid People^ in J,A.S.B. vol. xiii. pt. ii. 615. 

RAVINE BEER. The s]>ortsmaii\s 
njime, at least in Upper India, for 
the Indian gazelle (Ga:Ah Benneftii^ 
Je^doii, [Blanford, Manmalui, 526 
seqq.]). ^ 

RAZZIA, s. Tills is Algerine- 
French, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden raid or destructive athick. 
It is in fact the Ar. (jhl^hja^ ‘an 
attack upon infidels,* Irom (fhdzl^ ‘a 
hero.* 

REAPER, s. The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
bear the tiles, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian house-building. We find no 
such word in any Hind. Dictionary ; 
but in the Mahratti Diet, we find np 
in this sense, 

[1734.5.-See under BANKSHALL.] 

REAS, REES, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bombay, 
the 25th part of an anna, and 400th of 
a rupee. Port. reiR ])1. reu. Accounts 
were kept at Boinliay in rufiees, 

S uarters, and reas, down at least to 
Fovember 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
Office. 

1673.~(In Goa) “The Vlnteeii . . . 1.5 
Bam-ooks (sec BUDGROOK), * whereof 75 
make a Tango (see TANGA), and 60 Rees 
make a Tango.'' — Fryer ^ 207. 

1727. — “ Hieir Accounts (Bombay) arc 
kept by Rayes and Rupees. 1 Rtqjee is . u. 
400 Rayes.” — A. Hamilton, ii. App. 

[ed. 1744, ii. 316]. 

* 

RED CLIFFS, n.p. The imutical 
name of the steep coast below Quilon. 
This presents the only bluffs on the 
shore from Mt. Dely to Cape Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by character 
and name, with the of the 

Periplm. 

c. 80-90.— “ Another village, BakarS, lies 
the mouth of the river, to which the 
ships about to depart descend from Nel- 


Wnda. . . . From Bakare extends the Red- 
Hill 6oos) and then a long stretch 

of county called Paralia.” — Periplm, §§ 
55-58. 

1727. — “ I wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that place (Anjengo), when 
they might as well have built it near the 
Red Cliffs to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking.” — 
A. Hamilton, i. 332 ; [ed. 1744, i. 334]. 

1813. — “Water is scarce and very in- 
different ; but at the red cliffs, a few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it is said to be 
very good, but difficult to be shipped.” — 
Milhiirn, Or. Comm. i. 335. Sec also JJunn*,^ 
New Directory, 5th ed. 1780, p. 161. 

1814. — “From thence (Qiiilone) to An- 
jengo the coast is hilly and romantic ; 
especially about the red cliffs at Boccoli 
(qu. Bauap^ as above ?) ; where the women 
of Anjengo daily repair for water, fronj a 
very hnc spring.” — Forl^a, Or. Mem., i. 334 ; 
[2nd ed. i. 213]. 

1841. - “There is said to he fresh water 
at the Red Cliffs to the northward of An- 
jengo, hut it cannot l»o got conveniently ; 
a considerable surf generally ju’cvailing on 
the coast, particularly to the vsoiithward, 
renders it uusiife for ships’ boats to land.” 
— Hordmrgk's Dine. ed. I'^il, i. ,515. 

RED-DOa, s. All old uainc for 
Prickly-heat (<i.v.). 

c. 1752. — “ The red-dog i> a disease which 
affects aluKJst all foreigner^ in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it is hottest. 

Voyage, i. 190. 

REGULATION, s. A lav jiassed 
by the Goveriior-Catuieral in (V)uuril, 
or by a (Tovornor (of Madras or Bom- 
bay) in (k)uncil. ddiis term became 
obsolete in 1833, when legislative 
autliority was conferred by the Charter 
Act (3 <fe 4 Will. IV. caj). 85) on those 
authorities ; and thenceforward the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. III. cap. 
63, § XXXV., it is enacted that it shall 
be lawful for the G.-G. and Council 
of Fort William in Bengal to issue 
Htiles or Decrees and Kegulations for 
the gcrod order and civil government 
of the Company’s settlements, &c. 
This was the same Charter Act that 
established the Supreme Court. But 
tlie authorised compilation of ‘‘ Regula- 
tions of tlw Govt>. of Fort- William in 
force at the end of 1853,” begins only 
with the Reflations of 1793, and 
makes no allusion to the earlier Regu- 
lations. No more does Regulation 
XLI. of 1793, which preserxpes the 
form, minibering, and codifying of the 
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-Eegulations to be issued. The fact i 
seems to be that prior to 17^^ when i 
the enactment of KegulatBs was < 
systematized, and the Regulations 
began to be regularly numbered, those 
that were issued partook rather of the 
character of resolutions of Government 
and circular orders than of Laws. 

1868. — “The new ( fommissioner . . . could 
<liscover nothing prejudicial to rne, except, 
perhaps, that the Reflations were not 
mifhciently observed. The sjicred Regula- 
tions ! ilow was it possible to tit them on 
such very irregular subjects as 1 had to deal 
with'*'” — Lt.-Col, Lf‘wiHfA Fhionihc Wheels 
p. 876. 

1880. — “The laws promulgated under this 
system were called Regulations, owing to a 
lawyer’s doubts as to the ctmipctence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis- 
lative powers of the English Earliamont, or 
to modify the ‘ laws and customs ’ by which 
it had been decreed that tlio various nation- 
alities of India wore to bo governed.” — Sutif. 

March 13, ]>. 33r>. 

REGULATION PROVINCES. 

this explained nn(b‘r NON-REGU- 
LATION. 

REGUR, s. D akli. Hind, m/ar, 

also Tlie jieonliar black loamy 

.oil, commonly called by Miiglisii 
peo])le in India Milaok ('otton soil.’ 
The word may ])ossibly be connected 
with ll.— P. /v< 7 , ‘sand’; but m/mAr 
and nyadi is given by Wilson as 
Teliigu. [i’lalts connects it with vSkt. 
n7i7ia, ‘a furrow.’] This soil is not 
found ill Bengal, with soine 'restricted 
cx<*e]»tion in the Hajniabal Hills. It 
is found everywlieiv on the ]>lains of 
the Deccan trap-conntiy, exce]>t near 
the coast. Tracts of it. are scattered 
through the valley of the Krishna, 
and it occupies the Hals of Coimbatore, 
Madura, Salem, Tanjore, Ramnad, and 
Tinnevelly. It occurs north of the 
Nerbndda iii Saiigor, and occasionally 
on the plain of the ivisterii side of 
the Peninsuhi, and comiioses the great 
flat of Surat and Broach in Guzerat. 
It is also found in Pegu. The origin 
of regar has been mucb debated. We« 
can only give the conclusion as stated 
iii the Mmiml of the Geology of India, 
from wdiich some preceding particulars 
are drawn: “Regur has l)een shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the impregnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, %ut . . . the process which 


has taken place is imperfectly under- 
stood, and . . . some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation.” 
— Op, cit. i. 434. 

REH, s. [Hind, reh, Ski. rej, ‘to 
shine, shake, (piiver.’] A saline efflor- 
escence which comes to the surface in 
extensive tracts of Ui)per India, 
rendering the soil sterile. The salts 
(chieHy sulphate of soda mixed with 
more or less of common salt and 
carl)onate of soda) are superficial in 
the soil, for in the worst reh tracts 
sweet water is obtainable at dejiths 
below 60 or 80 feet. [Plains infested 
with these salts are very commonly 
known in N. India as Oonttr Plains 
(Hind. ?lsa7\ Ski. ilshara, ‘ imi)regnated 
with salt.’)] The i)lienomenoii seems 
due to the climate of Upper India, 
where the ground is rendered hard 
and imi)ervious to water by the 
scorching sun, the parching winds, 
and the treeless character of the 
country, so that there is little or no 
w.iter-circailation in the subsoil. The 
salts in ([uestion, whifli a]>pear to be 
such of tlu^ su).>stances resulting from 
the decom]>ositi()n of r(.)ck, jor of the 
detritus derived from rock, and from 
the formation of the soil, as are not 
assimilated by jHaiits, accumulate 
under siK'h circunistances, not being 
diluted and removed by the iiaturfu 
purifying process of percolation of the 
rain-water. This accumulation of salts 
is brought to the surface by capillary 
aUion fhav the rains, and e\a]>orated, 
leaving tlie'salts as an efflorescence on 
the surface. From time to lime the 
]»rocess culminates on considerable 
tracts of land, wbieb are tkus rendered 
barren. The canal irrigation of the 
Uj)pev Provinces lias led to some 
aggravation ot the evil. The level of 
tiie canal-waters being generally high, 
tlijj^- raise the level ot t he 777i-polluted 
wper in the soil, and produce in the 
lower tracts a great increase of the 
efflorescence. A partial remedy for 
this lies in the provision of drainage 
for the subsoil water, hut this has 
only to a small extent been yt;t carried 
f)ut‘ [See a full account in TVatt, 
Econ. Diet, VI. pt. i. 400 seqq.] 

REINOL, s. A term formerly in 
use among tlie Portuguese at Goa, and 
applied apparently to ‘Johnny New- 
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comes' or Grifins (q.v.). It is from 
reinoy ‘the Kingdom' (viz. of Portu- 
gal). The word was also sometimes 
used to distinguish the European 
Portuguese from the country-born. 

1598. — “ , , . they take great pleasure 
and laugh at him, calling him Beynol, 
which is a name given in ieat to such as 
newly come from PortingaU^ and know not 
how to behave themselves in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
Porthigahs use there in huim." — LlnsihoOn, 
,,ch. xxxi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 208]. 

c. 1610. — . . t]uand ces soldats Portu- 

gais arriuent de nouueau aux Jndes portans 
encor leurs habits dn i)ays, ceux qui sont 
1^ de long tSs (juand ils les voyent par les 
rues les appellent Benol, charge/, de poux, 
et mille autres iniures et moc<pieries.” — 
304. 

[ ,, “When they are new!}- arrived in 
the Indies, they are called Raignolles, that 
is to say ‘men of the Kingdom,’ and the 
older hands mock them until they have 
made one or two voyages with them, and 
have learned the manners and customs of the 
Indies ; this name sticks to them until the 
Heet arrives the year following .” — Pgrardde 
Laval, Hak. Soc.* ii. 123, 

[1727. — . “ The Reynolds or European 
fidalgos.”— HWnulio)), ed. 1744, i. 251. j 

At a later date tlie word seems 
to liave been applied to Portuguese 
deserters wlio took service with the 
.E.I. Co. Thus: 

c. 1760. — “With respect to the military, 
the common men are chioHy such as the 
Company sends out in their ships, or de- 
serters from the several nations settled in 
India, Dutch, P’rench, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known bv the name of 
Reynols.”— (/;w, i. 38. 


dependence on the merchants of other 
countries. Dates and the cloths dalled 
RlschihMIkTQ the chief productions.” — Ham- 
dalla quoted in Barbin' de Meynard^ 

Piet, de la Pente. 

1514. — “ And thereupon Poro Dalbo- 
querquo sailed away . . . and entoycod 
through the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the harbours, islands, and 
villages which’ are contained in it . . . and 
when he was as far advanced as Iktrem, the 
winds being now westerly— he tacked about, 
and stood along in the tack for a two day» 
voyage, and reached Raxel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of the Xeque Ismail, 
(Shah Ismail Sufi, of Persia), who had 
captured 20 tarradas from a Captain of the 
King of Ormuz .” — AllHHiuenahK Hak. Soc. 
iv. 114-11.5. 

,, “ On the Persian side (of the Culf) 

is the Province of Raxel, which c<mtiiins 
many villages and fortresses along the sea, 
®^^g**'g®din a flourishing trade.” — Jbi<l. 186-7. 

1.534. — “And at this time insurrection wa.s 
made by the King of Raxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia) ; who was a Vas'ka! 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Cajitain of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silveira. And he sent down 
Joige de Crasto with a galliot and two foistvS 
and 100 men, all well equipt, and good 
musketeers ; and bade him tell the King of 
Raxel that he must give up the fleet which 
he ke}>t at sea for the jairposo of plundering, 
and must return to his allegiance to the 
K. of Ormuz.” — Corrm, iii. .557. 

15.53. — “. . . And Francisco do (Jouvea 
arrived at the i)ort of the city of Raxet, and 
having anchored, was forthwith visited l»y 
a Moor on the King’s part, with refresh- 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that ... he would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz.”— 

TV. iv. 26. 

1,5.54.— “Reyxel.” See under DUBBER, 
as above. 


n.p. Rlahihr. A place 
on the iiortlj coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 5 or 6 miles east of the modern 
port of Bushire (q.v.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on tlie 
site of a v^y ancient city, which con- 
tinued to be a port of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th century. 
I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Reyxel in the (piotation 
from A. Nunes under Dubber. The 
spelling Raxet in Barros below is no 
df>ubt a clerical error for Raxel. 


c, 1340. — “Rishihr. . . . This city bt 
by Ijohrasp, was rebuilt by Shapur son 
Ardeshir Babegan ; it is of medium size, 
the shore of the sea. The climate is very t 
and unhealthy. . . . The inhabitants gem 
ally devote themselves to 4a-trade, but pc 
and feeble that they are, they live chiefly 


1600. — “ Reformados y prouoydos en liar- 
muz de lo iiecessario, nos tornamos a partir 
. . . I’uymos cHta vez por fuora de la isla 
Queixiome (see KISHM) corriendo la misma 
costa, como cle la primera, j^assamos . . . 
mas adelante la fortalezii de Rexel, celebre 
por el mucho y perfotto pan y frutos, que 
su territorio produze.”— 7V/./Y7Vrt, Vlage, 70. 

18.56.—“ 48 hours sufliced to put the troops 
in motion northwards, the ships of war, led 
by the Admiral, advancing along the coast 
to their supixjrt. This wtis on the morning 
of the 9th, and by noon the enemy was 
observed to be in force in the village of 
Reshire. Hero amidst the ruins of old 
houses, garden-walls, and steep ravines, 
they occupied a formidable position ; but 
notwithstanding their tirmiiess, wall after 
wall was surmounted, and finally they were 
driven from their last defence (the old fort 
of Reshire) bordering on the cliffs at the 
margin of the sea.” — Despatch in J^owds, 
U. of the Indian ii. 346. 
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EESIDENT.s. This term has l)eeu i 
used in two wayfS which re(j[iiife dis- i 
tinction. Thus (a) up to the droaniza- i 
tiou of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the 
Company’s commercial estahlishments 
in tlie provinces, and for a short time 
the European chiefs of districts, were 
termed ReMcnts. But later tlu* word 
was ap])lied (b) also to the rei)re- 
sentative of the Covernor-General at 
an important native C^ourt, ejj. at 
Imcknow, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Baroda. And this is the only meaning 
that the term now has in Britisli 
India. In Dutch India the term is 
applied to the chief European otHcer 
of a jnovince (corresponding to an 
Indian Zillah) as well as to tlie Dutch 
representative at a native (^uirt, as at 
Solo and Djokjocarta. 

a. — 

1748. — We received a letter from Mr. 
Henry Kelsall, Resident at Jiallasore.” — 
Ft, WiUitUK 111 Lout], -1. 

17t'0. — Mr. Ifowitt the ])rosent 
Resident in Hajah Tillaok ( 'liund’s country 
Burdwan) for the collection of the 
tuTicahs (see TUNCA), he ^^^ote to. . . .” — 
J(>tfK March 29. Uk((. 214. 

c. 1778.— My ]>ay as Resident (at Sylhet) 
did not exceed nOO/. per .'innurn, so that t 
fortune could only be actjuired by iny imn 
industry.*’- - y/'>a. ll, Liudsoii, in Liifs of the 

L.'s, iii. 174. 

b. — 

1798. — Having received inerture" of a 
very friendly nature from the Kiijah of 
Borar, wlm has reciuested the jtreseiice of a 
British Resident at his (’ourt, I ha\e <U'- 
spatched an ainbas.sulor to Nagpore with 
full powers t() ascertain the precise nature 
of tlie Rajah's view's.” — Jlori/fo'.'i IIV/A.v/yv/, 
J}csiKtfr/os, i. 99. 

BESPONDENTIA, s. An old 

trade teclinicality, tlins exjdained : 
‘‘Money which is horrowed, not ujxm 
the vessel as in bottomry, but ujion 
the good.s and merchandi.se contained 
in it, whicli must necess:arily he sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
voyage, in which case the Imrrower 
personally is bound to answer the 
contract’^ {Whcirtm^s Law Lexicon, Bth 
ed., 1876 ; fand see N.E.JK under 
Bottomry^, What is now a ])art of 
the Calcutta Course, along the hank 
of the Hoogly, was known do^vTi to 
the first (|uarter of the last century, 
as Eesi^ndentia Walk. We have 
heard tliis name explained by the 


suppo.sition that it was a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent jawaubs, 
(q.v.) ; but the name was no doubt, in 
reality, given because this walk by the 
river served as a sort of ’Change, 
where bargains in Eespondentia and 
the like were made. 

[1685. — . Provided he gives his Bill 
to repay itt in Syain, . . . with 20 p. Ct. 
Respondentia on “the Ship. . . Pringle, 
Dixiry Ft. ISt. Oeo., 1st ser. iv. 123.] 

1720. — am concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
‘(George’ Brigantine .” — Testamnit of (Jh. 
JJartrs, Merchant. In Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1727. — “ There w'as one Claptain Perrin 
Ma.ster tif a Ship, who took up about 500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Ralph Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Ketiirn to Bengal.”-- J . 
Hamilton, ii. 14 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 12]. 

,, “. . . which they are enabled to 

do by the Money taken up here on Re- 
spondentia bon r Is. . . .” — In Whee!*^', ii. 427. 

1776. — “I have desired my (Jalcutta At- 
torney to insure some Money lent on Respon- 
dentia on Ships in India. ... 1 have also 
subscribed £.500 tow’ards a China Voyage.” 
~~MH. Letter of James Pennell, Feb. 20. 

1794. — “ I assure you. Sir, Kiirope articles, 
csj>ocially good wine, are aot to no had for 
love, money, or respondentia. 

Vhsf'rrer, by JItajIt Pot/d, &c., p. 206. 

[1840. — “ A Grecian ghat has been built 
j at the north end of the old Respondentia 
'walk. . . .” — Daiidson, JJiar)/ of Trarels, ii, 
209.J 

EESSAIDAE, s. P.-H. Ramday. 
A native subaltern of irregular cavalry, 
under the Eessaldar (q.v.). It is not 
clear what sense rasul has in the 
foimation of this title (whicdi appears 
to he of modern devising). The mean- 
ing of that word is ‘ (juicknessof api)re- 
heiision ; fitness, j)er feet ion.’ 

• 

EESSALA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
ritidla. A troop in one of our regi- 
ments of native (so-called) Irregular 
C^xvalry. The word was in India 
a])plied more loosely to a native corps 
of horse, apart from English regi- 
mental technicalities. The Arabic word 
properly means the charge or com- 
mission of a rami, i.e. of a civil olticer 
employed to make arrests (Dozy), [and 
in the passage from the Ain, quoted 
under RESSALDAR* the original text 
has Risalali], The transition of mean- 
ing, as with many other words of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

1758.—“ Presently after Shokum Sing and 
Harroon Cawn (formerly of Roy Dullub’a 
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EissaUa) came in and discovered to him the 
whole affair.” — Letter of W. UaMing)^, in 
i. 70. 

[1781. — “The enemy’s troops before the 
place are five BosoUars of infantry . . .” — 
Sir Egre GootCy letter of July 6, in Progs, 
of Council y September 7, Lor rest y LeiterSy 
vol. hi.] 

EESSALDAE, Ar.— P.-H. Rud~ 
lacldr (Ressala). Originally in Ui)per 
India the coniniander of a cor])s of 
Hindustani horse, though the second 
quotation shows it, in the south, 
applied to oHi(;ers of infantry. Now 
aj>])lied to the native otticer who 
conunands a ressala in one of our 
regiments of “ Irregular Horse.” This 
title is ai)plie(l lionorifitally to over- 
seers of post-horses or stables. (See 
Punjab Notes <£• QarrieSy ii. 84.) 

[c. 1590. — “ Besides, there are several 
ct)pyists who write a good hand and a 
lucid style. They receive the iidddusht 
{iiioniorandum) when completed, keep it 
with themselves, and make a proper abridge- 
ment of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the yaddinsht, w'hon the abridge- 
ment is signed and sealed l)y the Wjupah- 
nawis, and the Bisalahdar (in urig. risdloh). 
. . — Ain, i. 2.59.] 

1773. — “The Nawaub now’ gave orders to 
the Bisaladars of the regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and then com- 
mence the attack with their artillery and 
musketry.” — H. of Ilydur NaiL'y 327. 

1803. — “The rissaldars finding so much 
Tn<'tney in their hands, began to (]uarrcl 
about the division of it, while Perron crossed 
in the evening with the bodyguard.” — Altf. 
Mnn. of James Skinnn'y i. 274. 

c. 1831. — “ Le lieutenant de ma troupe 
a bonne chance d’etre fait Crqntaine (res- 
seldar).” — Jactjunnonty Gornsp. ii. 8. 

REST-HOUSE, s. Miudi tlie same 
as Dawk Bungalow Oi-vO- U.sed in 
Ceylon only. [But the word is in 
common use in Northern India for the 
chokies along roads and canals.] 

[1894. — “ ‘ Best -Houses ’ or ‘ staging 
bungalows’ are erected at intervals of 
tw’elve or fifteen miles along the roads.” — 
O, AtacGeorgey Ways and Works In 
Jndiay p. 

RESUM, s. Lascar’s Hind, for 

ration (Roebiich). 

RHINOCEROS, s. We introduce 
this word for the sake of the quota- 
tions, showing that even in the 16tli 
century this animal was familiar not 
only in the Western Himalaya, hut in 


the forests near Peshawar. It is 
probab^lp that the nearest rhinoceros 
to he found at the present time would 
be not less than 800 miles, as the crow 
flies, from Peshawar. See also G^^DA, 
[and for references to the animal in 
Greek accounts of India, McOrindlCj 
Ancient Induiy its Invasion by Al^^ndeVy 
186]. 

c. 1387. — “ In the mouth of Zf-l Ka’da of 
the same year ho (Prince Muhammod Khan) 
went to the mountain.^ nf Sirmor (W. of the 
Jumna) and spout two months in hunting 
the rhinoceros and the elk.” — Tdrikh-i- 
MidJirak-Shdliiy in Elliot, iv. 18. 

1398. — (On the frontier of Kashmir). 
“Commo il y avoit dans ccs Pays nn lieu 
qui par sa vaste t?tenduc, et la grande 
(piantit^^ de gibiers, sembloit inviter les 
passans a chasser. . . . 'i'lniur s’en donna 
le divertissement . . . ils prisont line infinite 
de gibiers, et Ton tna })lu‘siers rhinoceros 
a coups de sabre et dc lances, qiioiqiie cet 
animal ... a la ])eau si fermc, qu’on no 
pent la pereer quo par des efforts extra- 
ordinaires.” — P<tis de la Crou\ II. de Timer- 
iite, lii. 1,59. 

1,519. — “After sendincr on the army to- 
w’ards the river (Indus), 1 myself set off for 
Sawati, which they likewise call Karak- 
Khaiich {kark-khdua, ‘ the rliiiu)eoros-hauiit ’), 
to hunt the rhinoceros. We started many 
rhinoceroses, but as the c(»untry alaninds 
in Viru.dnvood, we could not got at them. A 
she rhinoceros, that had w helps, came out, 
and tied along the ]>lain ; many fU’rovv-. wxto 
shot at her, but . . . she gained cover. We 
set fire to the brushwood, but the rhinoceros 
w’as not to be found. We got sight of 
another, that, having been sccjiclied in tlie 
fire, w’as lamed and unable to run. We 
killed it, and every one cut off a bit as a 
tropliy of the chase.” — llnhn', 253. 

1,554. — “ Nous vinrnos a la ville de 
Ponrschf'^thr (Peshawur), et uyant heu- 
rcuseinent jmsso lo Kootr! (Kotul), nous 
gagnAmes hi ville dc J)j(aischayeh. .Sur 
j le Koatel nous aj»ercfimes des rhinoceros, 
dont la grosseur api»roehait celle d’un 
elephant. . . .”~Sidi ’d/q in J. 1st 
sor. tom. ix. 201-202. 


RHOTASS, mj). TIhh {RoMds) is 
the name of two famous fortresses in 
India, viz. a. a very ancient rock-fort 
in the Shahahad district of Behar, 
occupying part of a tabular hill which 
rises bn the north hank of the Son 
river to a height of 1490 feet. It was 
an important stronghold of Sher Shah, 
the successful rival of the Mogul 
Humayun: b. A fort at the north 
end of the Salt-rang:e in the Jhelum 
District, Punjab, which was built by 
the same king, named by him after 
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the ancient Rohtas. The ruins are 
very picturesque. 

a. — 

c. 1560.—^* Sher SMh was occupied night 
and ddljr with the business of his kingdom, 
and never allowed himself to be idle. . . . 
He kept money {khazd^m) and revenue 
(l^hardj) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and 
money were ready. The chief treasury 
was in Bohtds under the care of Ikhtiyitr 
Kh^in.” — IVaki'at-i-Mitshta^'ij in KUitd. iv. 

[c. 1590. — Rohtas is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mounhiin, difficult of 
access. It hfis a cireuruference of 14 and 
the land is cultivated. It contains many 
.springs, and whenever the soil is excavated 
to the depth of or 4 yards, water is 
visiVile. In t|M3 rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than 200 waterfalls 
gladden the eye and ear.’’ — J Tx, ed. ./on iff, 
ii. 152 vsr/?.] 

1065. — “ . . . You must leave the great 
road to /*at7ta, and bend to the South 
through Kdnn'bounjh (q [Akbarj>ur] and the 
famous Fortress of Rhodes.” — Tonnut-i^ 
E.T. ii. M ; [ed. /io//, i, 121 

[1764.—“ From Shaw Mull, Kolladar of 
Rotua to Major Munro.” — In loo//, 659.] 

b. - 

e. 1540. — “ teller Shdh . . . marched with 
all his forces and retinue through all the 
hills of I’admAn and (larjhak, in order that 
he might choohc a fitting site, and build a 
fort there to keep down the (Ihukkars. . . . 
Having selected Rohtas, he built there 
the fort which now exists.” — Tdnih-i-S/or 
>7o?/b, in Elliot, iv. 690. 

1809. — “ Before we reached the Hydas])es 
\vc had a view of the famous fortress of 
Rotas ; but it was at a great distance. . . . 
Rotas we under.stood U) be an exteii'^ive 
but strong fort on a low \\\\\." —Elphintitom , 
Conhvl, ed. 1839, i. 108. 

BICE^ s. The woll-kiiowii cereal, 
Onjza sativa., L. Then* is m strong' 
teniptcitioii to derive the Greek opvi'a, 
which is the source of our word 
through It. mo, Fr. etc., from the 
Tamil arisi, ‘rice deprived of liusk,’ 
a.scribed to a root art, ‘to separate.’ 
It is quite possible that Houtherii 
India was the original seat of rice 
cnltivation. Roxburgh (Flora Imlicay 
ii. 200) siivs that a wild rice, known as 
Newaree fSkt. tnvdra, Tel. tiirvdri] by 
the Teliiiga people, grows abundantly 
about the Takes in the Northern Girwira, 
and he considers this to he the original 
plant. 

It is possible that the Arabic al-ruzz 
(arruzz) from which the Spaniards 
directly take their word arroz, may 


have heen taken also directly ” from 
the pravidian term. But it is hardly 
possible that dpO^a can have had that 
origin. The knowledge of rice ap- 
parently came to Greece from the 
expedition of Alexander, and the 
mention of 6p{)^a by Theophrastus, 
which apjiears to he tlie oldest, prob- 
ably dates almost from the lifetime 
of Alexander (d. b.c. 323). Aristohulus, 
whose accurate account is cpioted by 
Strabo (see below), was a (‘.omjianion of 
Alexander’s expedition, but seems to 
have written later than Tlieo])hrastus. 
The term was probably ac(piired on 
the OxiivS, or in the Punjab. And 
though no Skt. word for rice is 
iK^arer dpv^a tlian rrih% the very 
connnon exchange of as])irant and 
sibilant might easily give a form like 
rrl.u or hvl>ii (coiiip. hind?},, mid?}, &c.) 
in tile dialects west of Indiu. Tliough 
IK) such exact form seems to have heen 
])rodnced from old Persian, we have 
further indications of it in tlie Pushtu, 
which Haverty writes, sing, ‘a grain 
of Yiood ■idrij-jili, ])]. ^ YU'o\tdrij::eu, th 
I former close to onjza. The same 
writer gives in Ihmikai (one of the 
uncultivated languages of tlie Kabul 
conulvy, s]>oken by a 'Tajik’ tribe 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoram in the Waziri 
■j country) the word for rice as idrkza, 
i a wry close a[>])ro.x.imati()n again to 
I onjza. The .same word is indeed given 
i by Leech, in an earlier vocuhiilary, 
largely coimddent witli the former, a.s 
rizza. The modern Persian word for 
husked rice is hirinj, and the Armenian 
hn'??z. A nasal form, ileviating further 
from the hy])otheti<‘al hrltii «)]• m.s?, 
hut still jn'ohahly the saim^ in origin, 
is found amotig other languages of the 
Hindu Kilsh tribes, r.j. Ihirishki 
(Khajuna’of Leitner) hro/j ; Shina (of 
Gilgit), hrl?}/j ; Khowar of tlu‘ Chitral 
Valley (Ariiiyah of Leitner), f/rinj 
(Biddidph, Trihe,^ of Hindoo Koonh, 
A])p., pp. xxxiv., Hx., cxxxix.). 

1298. — “ il hi a formeiit et ris asez, mfes 
il nu nionuient pain de forment por ce quo 
il ost eii cole pn^veiice enferme, mbs menuient 
ris ct font poison {i.e. drink) de lis con 
ospocovs qo molt e(s)t biaus et cler et fait le 
home evre ansi con fait le vin .” — Marc Pol. 
Geo. Text, 132. 

«.(\ c. 320-300 . — ** 'M.aWov dk (nrelpown 

t 6 Ka\oi>juL€vov 6pv^ov, o5 ro 
roDro di Bfioiov rj) fcij, xai irepnrriffBkv 
oXov evireitrov t^v 6\l?iv V€<I>vk^ 
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dfiowv rats ai'pats, /cat rbv ttoXiV 
ip VSan. ’Airoxctrat 5^ oi)/c els ffrdxvp, 
dXX’ 010 /' il>6^rip dxTwep 6 Kiyxpos Kal 6 
Ai'Atos.” — Theophrast, de ffisL iv. 

c. 4. 

B.c. c. 20.— “Tho rice (6/5 1 'fa), according 
to AristoVjulus, stands in water, in an en- 
closure. It is sowed in beds. The jdant is 
4 cubits in height, wdth many ears, and 
yields a large produce. The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like barley. 

“ It grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the Lower Syria.” — tSfrahtt, xv. i. ^ 
18, in Bohn’s E.T. hi. 83. 

B.<\ 300. — “■ Megasthenes writes in the 
second Book of his hidiva • Q’he Indians, 
says he, at their banquet^ have a tabic 
l)lacecl^)efore c^aoh person. 'I’liis table is 
made like a buffet, and they set u]X)n it 
a golden bowl, into which they tirst help 
l)oiled rice (bpvi'av)^ as it might be boileti 
groats, and then a variety of cates dresseil 
in Indian fashions.” — Aihriuuui^^ iv. § 39. 

A.D. c 70.—“ Hordeum Indis sativum ct 
silvestre, e\ tjuo panis apiid eos praecipuus 
et alica. XIaxnue qiiidem oryza gaiident, 
ex qua tisanain conficiunt (juam reliqui 
mortales cx hordeo. . . .” — xviii. 13. 
Ph. Holland has here got so wrong a reading 
that we abandon bun. 

A.D. c. 80-90. — “Very productive is thi> 
country if rust retie or Penins. Guzerat) in 

f wheat and rice (opi's"5;s) and sossamin oil and 
butter* (see GHEE) and cotton, and The , 
abounding Indian piece-goods made from j 
it,' Ter i phis, § 41 . ' 

HOC, s. Tlie Rvkh or fabulous 
colossal bird of Arabian legend. Tlii.s 
lias been treated (jf at length by one 
of tlie present writer.s in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 33, notes) ; and here we 
shall only mention one or two supple- 
mentary frU'tS, 

M. Marre states that ruk-nlk is a]'- 
]died by tke Malays to a bird of ]»rey 
of the vulture family, Ji, circumstance 
which 2iomhly may indicatt^ the .source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at lea.st of the legend.s. [Ree 
Rkeat, Malay Magic, 124.] 

In one of the notes ju.st referred to 
it is suggested that the roc^s quills, 
spoken of hy Marco Polo in the 
passage quoted helow (a jiassage Avhich 
evidently refers to some real ohject 
brought to China), might ])ossihly 
have been some vegetable production 
such as the great frond of the Ravenala 

* Muller and (very positively) Fabricius discard 
Bourvpou for Bo<r/i6poi», which “ no fellow under- 
stends.” A, Hamilton (i. 13d) mentions “Wheat, 
Pulse, and Butter" as exports from Mangaroid on 
this coast. lie does not mention Boamoron ! 


of Madagascar ( Urania speciosa), cooked 
to pass as a bird’s qnill. Mr. Rihree, 
iu his excellent hook on Madagascar 
(The Great Africm Island, 1880), noticed 
this, hnt pointed out that*the object 
was more probably the immensely 
long midrib of tlie rofia palm {Saym 
Raphia). Sir John Kirk, \vheu in 
England in 1882, exj/ressed entire 
^•ontideiice in this identification, and 
on his return to Zanzibar in 1883 
I sent four of these midril)s to England. 

I These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leaflets 
; were' all strij)t, hut when entire the 
I object must have strongly resembled 
a Brohdingiiagiau featlier. These roc’s 
(piills were shown at Uie Forestry 
Plxhihition in Edinhurgwf 1884. »Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“ 1 semi to-day per S.S. Arcot . . . 
four fronds of the Raphia palm, called here 
Moalr. They are just as sold and shipped 
I and down the coast. No doubt they 
were .sent in Marco ]\)l()’s time in exactly 
the same state — i.e. stripped of their 
; leaflets and uith the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
I matle into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through.” 

Some other objec.t has recently b(‘(*n 
shown at Zanzibar as part of tbe 
wings of a great bird. Sir Jolin Kirk 
j writes tliat tliis (wliich he does not 
I de.serihe ])artieularly) was in tlie pos- 
I ses.sion oi thi^ It. C. ]>riesl.s at Baga- 
® moyo, to wlioin it had lieen given hy 
■ iiatiYe.s of the interior, and the.se de- 
1 dared that they liad brought it from 
I Tanganyika, and that it was iiart of 
I the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
I another occasion they repeated this 
1 .statement, alleging that this bird w'as 
j know’u in the Udoe (?) country, neiir 
i the coast. The prie.sts were able U> 

I communicate directly wdth their iii- 
I formants, and certainly believed the 
j story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a com- 
jietent German naturalist, believed in 
it. But Sir John Kirk him.self s/iys 
that ‘what the priests had to show w^as 
most undoiihtealy the whalebone of a 
comparatively small whale’ (see letter 
of tne present writer in Athenmnm,, 
March 22nd, 1884). 

(c. 1000?).— “El Ha^an fils d’Amr et 
d’autres, d'aprfes ce qu'ils tepaient de maint- 
personna^es de Unde, m’ont rapports des 
choses men extraordinaires, au aujet dos 
oiseaux du pays de Zabedj, de KhmSr 
{KurtiOr) du Senf et autres regions dea 
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S eB de I’Tnde. Co quo j’ai vu do plus 
, on fait de plumes d’oiseaux, c’est 
un tuyau quo me montra Abou’ 1- Abbas 
IJiraf. II etait long do (^ux aunes environs 
capable, semblait-il, de contonir uno outre 
d’eau. 

‘ J’ai vu dans I’lnde, me dit lo capitaine 
Isma'ilaw^ih, chez un des principaux mars- 
chands, un tuyau de plume qui ^toit prbs 
de sa maison, et dans iequol on vorsait de 
I’oau eomme dans une grande tonne. . . . 
Ne sois pas €tonn<5, mo dit-il, car url 
capitaine du pays des Zindjs rn’a conte 
qmil avait vu chez lo roi de Sira un tuyau 
do plume (pii contonnit vingt-cinq outres 
d’eau .’” — Litre (ie..s MereaiUeH d'lnde. {Par 
Van tier Lith et Marcel Devic^ pp. 6*2-63.) 


ROOK-PIGEON. The bird sc> 
called Ijy »rtsiiieii in India is the 
Pteroclcii exnWas of Tcmiuinek, belong- 
ing lo the family of sand-grouse 
didac). It occurs throughout India, 
except in the more woodt'd ])arts. In 
tlieir swift high flight these birds look 
something like* })ig(^ons on the wing, 
whence perhaps the misnomer. 

ROGUE (Elephant), s. An eh'phant j 
(generally, if not always a male) living 
in apparent isolat-ion from any her(l, 
usually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to travellers. Such an elejdiant is 
called in Bengal, aee<jrdiug to William- 
son, Hdun, i.e. mn [Hind. SifmJ, Skt. 

sometimes it woidd seem 
[Hind, gundd, ‘a rascal’]; and 
})y tile Sinhalese hont. The term rogue 
is used by Europeans in ( ’eylon, and 
its origin is somewhat obscure. Sir 
Emerson Tennent finds such an ele- 
phant called, in a curious book of the 
18th century, ronhrdor or rufih‘doi\ of 
which he supjioses that rogue may 
perhaps have been a mo(iification. 
That word looks like Port. roncadoi\ 
siiorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a jdausible sense. But 
Littre gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the 
following passage which we have 
copied, unfortunately without record- 
ing the source, the word comes still 
nearer the sense in which it is applied 
to the elephant: “On commence a 
s’apperceuoir d6s Baybnne, que I’hu- 
meur de ces peuples tient vn pen de 
celle de ses voisins, et qu’ils sont 
rogues et pen comniunicatifs avec 
r&tranger.” After all however it is 
most liKely that the word is derived 


from an English use of the word. 
For Skeat shows that rogrm^ from thti 
French sense of ‘malapert, saucy, 
rude, surly,’ came to be applied as a 
cant term to beggars, and is used, in 
some old Engli^ pa.ssages which he 
quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern ‘tramp.’ The transfer to a 
vagabond elephant would be easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers to Shakspeare : — 

“And wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogmes 
forlorn ? ” 1\. Lmr, iv. 7. 

1878. — “Much misconception exists on 
the suViject of rogue or solitary elephants. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
elephants arc turned out of the birds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of the so-called solitary elepliants are 
the lords of some herds near. They leave 
their companions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation or 
open country . . . sometimes again they 
make the exi)edition merely for the sake of 
solitiulc. They, however,* keep more or 
less to the jungle where their herd is, and 
follow its movements.” — i^kivdertiou , p. 52. 

ROGUE’S RIVER, n.p. The name 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th ceuturies to one of the Sunder- 
bund cliannels joining the Lower 
Hoogly R. from the e-istward. It 
was so called from being frequented 
by the Arakan Rovers, sometimes 
Portuguese vagabonds, sometimes na- 
tive Muggs, whose vessels lay in this 
creek watching their op})OTtunity to 
plunder craft going up and down the 
Hoogly. 

Mr. R. Barlow, who has ])artially 
annotated Hedgni* Diarg for the Hak- 
lii\t Society, identities Rogue’s River 
with Channel Creek, w}>ich is the 
channel betwe»‘n Saugor Island and 
the Delta, ^tr. Barlow was, 1 believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, must have been 
the application of the name in recent 
tradition. But 1 cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing directions in the 
English Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, (pioted below. 

The English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo- 
site Buffalo Point, “ R. Theevesy^ tnen, 
as we descend, the R. Raugafulay and, 
close below that, “RogfatJs” (without 
the word River)y and still further 
below, Chanell Greek or R. Jessore, 
Rangafula R. and Channel Creek we 
still nave in the charts. 
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After a careful comparison of all 
the notices, and of the old and modern 
charts, I come to the conclusion that the 
B, of Rogues must have been either what 
is now called Gliiiigri Khal\ entering 
immediately below Diamond Harbour, 
or K(d]p} Creek, about 6 m. further 
down, but the preponderanci^ of argu- 
ment is in favour of Ghmgrl Khdl. 
The position of this (piite corres])onds 
with the li. Thieves of the old English 
chart ; it corres])onds in distance from 
Saugor (the Gumja Snvgor of those 
days, which forms the extreme S. of 
what is styled Saugor Islaiid now) 
with that stated by Hamilton, and 
also i|i being close to the “first siife 
anchoring place in the River,” vi/. 
Diamond Harbour. The Rogue’s 
River was appareiitlv a little ‘abovt* 
the head of the Grand Middle Ground’ 
or great shoals of the Hoogly, whose 
upper termination is now some ni. 
belo’w Chingrl Ivhrd. One of the ex- 
tracts from the English Pilot speaks 
of the “ R. of Rogues, commonly called 
by the Country Peojde, AdegomT Now 
there is a town on the Chingrl Khal, 
a few miles from its entrance into the 
Hoogly, which is called in RennelVs 
Map Ottogunge^ and in the Atlas of 
Lidia Sheet Huttoogum. Further, in 
the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 
the 17th century, in the India Office, 
1 find in a ]Kjsition corres])onding wdth 
Chingrl Khal, ITEoevers Sinoiif^ which 
I take to be ‘Robber’s (or Rogue’s) 
River.’ 

1683. — “ And sp we parted for this night, 
before which time it was resolved by y** 
Council! that if 1 should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to do 
it with y« 8i]oope.s by way of the River of 
Rogues, which goe.s through to the great 
River of Decca.” — Hedges, Aiai-j/, Hak. Soc. 
i. 36, 

1711. — Directions to go up along the 
Western Shore. . . . The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground until jmst the River 
oi Tygers.* You may begin to edge over 
towards the River of Rogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the Btiffalow Point bears from you 
4 N. J of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
East Shore E.N,E/* — The English Pilot, 
Pt, hi, p. 64. 

,, “Afr. Herring, the PiloVs Direetions 
for bringmg of Skips down the River of 
HugUeif. . . . From the lower point of 


This is shown by a 17th century Dutch chart 
in I.O. to be a creek on the west side, very little 
below Diamond Point. It is also shown in Tassin’s 
Maps of the R. Hoogly, 1886 ; not later. 


the Harrows on the Starboard side , . ► 
the Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allow- 
ing only a small Hrth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, ^commonly called by th^ 
Country People, Adogom. , . . From the 
River Rogues, the Starboard ((jii. lar- 
board ?) shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all along down to Channel 
Trees, for in the offing lies the Qrand 
Middle Ground.” — Ibid. p. 57. 

• 1727.— “The first safe anchoring Place 
ill the River, is off the Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,* commonly 
know'n by the Name of Rogues River, 
which had that A])pellation from some 
Handitti Portiujvese, who were 'followers of 
Shah Sujah . . . for those Portuguese . . . 
after their Master’s Flight to the Kingdom 
of Ararkan, betook themselves to Piracy 
among the Islands at the Mouth of the 
(hinges^ and this River having communica- 
tion with all the Channels from Xatigaw 
(see CHITTAGONG) to the Westward, from 
this River they used to sally out.” — J, 
Hamilton, ii. 3 [ed. 17H]. 

1752.— “. . . ‘On the receipt t*f your 
Honors* orders per Dunnington, we sent for 
(Japt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him to issue out fresh orders to the 
IMlots not to bring u]> any of your Honors* 
Ships higher th.in Rogues River.’ ”* — Letttr 
to (^onrt, in Long, p. 32. 

BOHILLA, U.I.. A immti by which 
Afghana, or more }>artu'ularly Afghans 
settled in Hindiislan, are sometimes, 
known, and which gave a title to the 
])rovince Pohilkand, and now, through 
that, to a Division of the N.W. 
Provinces enil)racing a large jiart of 
the old ]>rovince. The word appears 
to be Pushtu, rohelah or rohiilai, aflj., 
formed from rohu, ‘niouiitain,’ thu.s 
signifying ‘mountaineer of Afghiini- 
stun.’ But a large part of E. Afghan i- 
stan specifically )>ore the name or Roh 
Keene {Fall of the Moghul Momtrchify. 
41) puts the rise of the Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahonuned 
revolted, and made tlie territory since 
called Rohilkhand independent. A 
very comprehensive application i» 
given to the term Roh in the quota- 
tion from Firishta. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here : “ The word 
Rolulla is little, if at all, used now in 
Pushtu, but I remember a line of an 
ode in thal; language, *Sddik Rohilai 
yam pa Hindubdr ^adf meaning, * I am 
a simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan^; i.e. ‘an honest 
man ambng knaves.* ** 


* This also TOints to the locality of Diamond 
HarbouTi and the Chingrl KhSl. 
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EOOOKA, EOCOA, EOOBLA, s. 


<j. 1452.— ‘“The King . . . issued /a? w to 
to the chiefs of the various Afghan Tribes. 
On receipt of the farmdiiSf the Afghans 
of Boh came as is their ^wont, like ante and 
locusts, to enter the King’s service. . . . The 
Kii^ (Bahlol Lodi) commanded his nobles, 
saying,—* Every Afghan who comes to Hind 
from the country of Boh to enter my ser- 
vice, bring him to me. T will give him a 
jdg'ir,morG than proportional to his deserts.’*’ 
— Tdrlkh-i-^hlr-JSlidhif in EUiot^ iv. 307. 

c, 1542. — “Actuated by the pride ot 
power, he took no account of clanship, which 
IS much considered among the Afghans, 
and especially among the Bohilla men.” — 
Ib;d, 428. 

c. 1612. — “ Boh is the name of a j»artieiilar 
mountain [-count ryj, which extends in 
length from Swad and Bajaiir to the town 
of Siwi belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches f^roni Hasan Abd;*! to Kttbul. 
Kandahitr is situated in this territory. 
FtrishUCs Introdin tiony in Elliot, vi. CSS. 

1726. — “. . . 1000 other horsemen called 
Buhelahs.”— - Vafeiitijn, iv. {Surntb'), 277. 

Ul.*),— “ 1’his year the Emperor, at the 
request of Suffder lung, marched to reduce j 
Ali Mahummud Khan, a Bohilla adven- 
turer, who had, from the negligence of the I 
Government, possessed himself of the district 
of K\ittoer {h'athhar), and assumed inde- 
pendence of the royal authority.”— In Vol. 
II. of Srott\'< E.T. of JIi.if. oftlu^ Ih'khan, Ac., 
p.218. 

1763. —“ .'Vf ter all the Bohilas are but 
the best of a race of men, in whose blood it 
would be difficult to find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature ami 
with .sentiments of equity ; in a word they 
arc Afghans. ' — »SmV Matwihf-rin, iii. 240. 

1786. — “That the .said Warren Hasting.s 
. . . did in Se]>tcmber, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement with the .said Nalnib of 
Outle . . . to furnish them, f(jr a stipulated 
sum of money to bo paid to the E. 1. 
Company, with a body of trooi>s for the 
declared pur|K>.se of * thoroughly extir}»ating 
the nation of the Bohillas ’ ; a* nation from 
whom the Company had never received, or 
protended to receive, or apprehend, any 
injury whatever.”— ./I r/. of Charge agaiiust 
Hmtings, in Burh, vd. 568. 

EOLONG, 8. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for tine Houi^; 
semolina, or what is called in Bengal 
SOOjee (q.v.). The word is a corrup- 
tion of Port, rolm or mldo. But this 
is explained hy Bluteau as farimt 
semtnaa. It is, he sjiys (in Portuguese), 
that substance which is extracted be- 
tween the best flour and the bran, 

1813.— “Some of the greatest delicacies 
in India are iy)w made from the rolo&g- 
flour, which is called the heart or kidn^ of 
the wheat/ —fortes, Or, Mm, i. 47 ; pud 
ed. i. 32]. 


a. Ar. ruFa, A letter, a written 
document ; a note of hand, 

1680. — “One Sheako Ahmud came to 
Towne^ slyly^ with several peons dropping 
after him, bringing letters from Futty Chaun 
at Chingalhatt, and Buccas from the Her 
Lascar. . . .” — Fort St, (ho. Co7im». May 2.5. 
In Notes and Exts, iii. 20. [See also under 
AtJMILDAB and JUNCAMEEB.] 

,, “ . . . pre^osing to give 200 
Pagodas Madaras Brahrainy to obtain a 
Bocca from the Nabob that our business 
might go on Salabad (see SALLA6AD).” — 
Ibid. Sept. 27, p. 35. 

[1727. — “Swan . . . holding his Petition 
or Bocca above his head . . A. Hamilton, 
cd. 1714, i. 199.] ^ 

[b. All ancient coin in S. India ; Tel. 
rokkam, rokka tnii, Skt. roka, * buyring 
with ready money,’ from ruck, Ho 
shine.’ 

1 1875. — “The old native coins .seem to 
have consisted of Varaghans, rookas and 
Hoodoos. The Varaghan is what is now 
generally called a pagoda. . . . The rookas 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
probably boon molted into rupees. They 
varied in value from 1 to 2 Rupees. Though 
the coins have disappeared, the name still 
survives, and the ordinary name for silver 
money generally is rookaloo. ” — (rV/fifc/r, 
Man. of (^nddapah, 296 .S(?y.] 

BOOK, s. In chess the rook comes 
to us from S]>an. roqiie, and that from 
Ar. and Pers. rukh, which is ])roperly 
the name of the famous gryphon, tlie 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Niiihta. According to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘ warrior. ’ .a is however 
generally believed that this form was 
a mi.stake in transferring the Indian 
rath (see BUT) or ‘chariot,’ the name 
of the ])iece in India. ^ 

BOOM, n.p. ‘Turkey’ (Rtlin); 
BOOMEE, n.p. (Efimi) ; ‘an Otto- 
man Turk.’ Projicrly ‘cl Roman.’ In 
older Oriental books it is used for an 
European, and was probably^ the word 
which Marco Polo renders as ‘a Latin* 
— represented in later times by Brin- 
ghee (e.g. see (quotation from Ibn 
Batuta under BAJA). But for 
the Roman Empire, continued to be 
applied to what had been part of 
the Roman Empire after it haa fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to^ 
the Seljukian Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwards to the Ottoman Em- 
pire seated at Constantinople. Garcia 
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de Orta and Jarric deny the name of 
Rilml, as used in India, to the Turks 
of Asia, but they are apparently 
wrong in their expressions. What 
they seem to mean is that Turks of 
the Ottoman Empire were called 
Rmnly whereas those others in Asia 
of Turkish race (whom we sometimes 
call ToorJcs), as of Persia and Turkestan, 
were excluded from the name. 

c. 1508. — “Ad hacc, trails euripum, scu 
frotura, quod insulam fecit, in orieiitali con- 
tinentis plaga oppidum condidit, rceep- 
taculum advenis railitilms, maximo Turcis ; 
ut ab Diensilms freto divisi, rixandi cum 
iis . . . causas prociil haberciit. Id oppi- 
dnui prinio Gogola (see GOGOLLA), <leiu 
Rumepolis vocitatum ab ipsa re. . . — 

Maffei, p. 77. 

1510. — “ When we had sailed about 12 
clays we arrived at a city which is called 
JJiuobandierTUmi, that is ‘Diu, the port 
of the Turks.’ . . . This city is subject to 
the Sultiin of Combeia . . . 400 Turkisli 
merchants reside here constantly.” — 
ilipma, 91-92. 

Bandar-i-Ruml is, as the traveller 
explains, the * Port of the Turks.’ 
Gogola, a suburb of Diu on the main- 
land, was known to the Portuguese 
some years later, as Villa doa Rumes 
(see GOGK>LLA, and ([notation from 
Madei above). The quotation below 
from Damian a Goes alludes apparently 
to Gogola. 

1513. —“. . . Vndc Ruminu Turchonl<(uc 
sex millia nostros continue infestabat.”— 
Einannelis Regis Epistohiy p. 21. 

1514. — “They were ships belonging to 
Moors, or to Romi (there they give the 
name of Romi tet a white people who are, 
some of them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Les.s, others from Circassia and 
Tartary and Rossia, Turks and Persians 
of Shaesmai' called the iSojji, and other 
renegades from all) countries.” — iiioe. da 
Empoliy 38. 

1525. — In the expenditure of Malik Aiaz 
we find 30 Rumes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 fed^eas each. The Arabis are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fodoas, the 
Cora^o^ies (Khorasanis) the .same ; Guzerates 
and Gymdes iSindis) 25 and 30 fedeas ; Far- 
taqais, fedeas. — Lenibran^a, 37. 

1549. — . . in nova civitate (piae Rho- 
maeum appellatur. Nomen inditum est 
Rhomaeis, quasi Rhomanis, vocantur enim 
in tot& Indid. Rhoxnaei ii, quos nos communi 
nomine Gmiceros (i.e. Janisaries) vcjcamus. 
. . — Damiani a Goes, DiemU Q^jmgnaiio 

— in l)e Rdms Hispamds Lmdiamcis, Ara- 
gonicis, Irvdids et Aethiopicis, . . . Opera, 
Colon. Agr., 1602, p. 281. 

1653.— “The Moors of India not under- 
standing the distinctions of those Provinces 
of Europe, call the whole of 'Thrace, Greece, 


Sclayonia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Mediterranean Rum, and the men thereof 
Rumi, a name which properly bisjpngs to 
that part of Thrace in which lies dSnstenti- 
nople ; from the name of Now Rome be- 
longing to the latter, Thrace teking that of 
Romania.” — Barros, IV. iv. 16. 

1554. — “Also the said ambassador pro- 
mised in the name of Idalshaa (see IDAL* 
CAN) his lord, that if a fleet of Rumos 
should invade these j)arts, Idalshaa should 
be bound to help anci succour us with pro- 
visions and mariners at uiir expense. . . 

— S, TvntbOf 42. 

c. 1555. — “One day (the Emp. Humiiyim) 
asked mo : ‘ Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of RUm or of Hindustan ? ’ T 
replied : ‘ If by Rtlm you mean all the 

countries subject to the Em[>eror of (\)n- 
slantinople, then India would not form even 
a sixth part thereof.’ . . Wfi, in 

J. ser. L tom. ix. 118. 

1.563. — “The Turks arc those of the pro - 
yince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor ; the Rumes are those of Constanti- 
nople, and of its emi)ire.‘’--fjrarf‘/u iJe Orta, 
f. / . 

1572.— 

“ Persas feroces, Ahassis, e Rumes, 

Que trazido de Roma o nonie tcni. ...” 

(Jautbrs, X. 68. 

[By Auliertin : 

“ Fierce Persians, Ahys.sinians, Rumians, 
Whoso a}»pollation doth from Romo 
descend. . . 

1.579. — “ With(jut the house . . . stcKxl 
fonre ancient comely hoare-hcaded men, 

! cloathed all in red downo to the ground, 
hut attired on their heads not much vnlike 
the Turkes ; these they call Romans, or 
strangers. . . — Drakr, World Fnrompus/^fd, 

Hak. 8oc. 143. 

1600. — “A nation called Rumos who have 
traded inaiiy hundred years to A(;hcn. 
These Rumos come from the lied Sea.” — 
Capt. J. Dads, in J*urclias, i. 117. 

1612. — “ Jt hapjioned on a time that 
Raj.ah Sekunder, the. Son of Rajah Darab, a 
Roman. (Rumi), the name of wliosc country 
w-as Macedonia, and wlnjse title was Zul- 
Karneini, wished to see the rising of the 
sun, and with this view he reached the 
confines of India.” — Sijara in ./, 

Jwiian Archip. v. 125. 

^1616. — “Rumae, id est Turcae Europaei. 
In India quippe duplex militum Turcaeorum 
genn.s, ([uorum [irirni, in Asia orti, qui 
Turcae dicuntur ; alii in Eurona qui Con- 
stantinopoli quae olim Roma Nova, ad vo- 
cantur, ideoque Rumae, tarn ab Indis quam 
a Lusitania nomine Graeco ’Pw^aatot in 
Rumas depravato dicuntur.” — Janric, The- 
saurus, ii. 105. 

1634.- 

“ All! o forte Pacheco se eterniza 
Sustentando incansavel o aAquirido [ 
Depois Almeida, que as Estrellas piza 
Se fez do Rume, e Malavar temido.” 

Malaca Oonf/vistada, ii. 18. 
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1781. — These Espanyols are a very 
western nation, always at war with the 
Boxnai|^mperors (t.«. the Turkish Sultans) ; 
since we latter took from them the city 
of Ashtenbol {JstanihUl)^ about 500 years ag;o, 
in which time they have not ceased to wage 
war with the RoumeeB.”— Mutoaherin, 
iii. 336. 

1785. — “We herewith transmit a letter 
... in which an account is given of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Room and the English ambassador.” ~ 
Letters of Tlppoo^ p. 224. 

BOOMAUL, s. Hind, from Pers. 
raumll (lit. *face-ru1)ber,’) a towel, a 
handkerchief. In modern native use 
it may be’ earned in the hand by a 
high-horn parcla lady attached to her 
hatwa or tiny silk handbag, and orna- 
mented with all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets ; then it is a hand- 
kerchief in the true h»ense of the word. 
It may be carried l»y men, hanging on 
the left shoulder, and used to wijK' the 
hands or face ; then, too, it is a hand- 
kerchief. It may be as big as a towel, 
and thrown over both shoulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front ; it then serves 
the purpose of a (jiiUchamJ or muffler. 
In the case of children it is tied round 
the neck as a neckkerchief, or round 
the waist for mere show. It may be 
used by women much as the 18th 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison’s time” (Fas a/ .<4 /i, Mon. on 
79 ; for its use to mark a kind of 
shawl, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
Manufactures^ 123).] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind, it is the word 
for a ‘pocket handkerchief.’ In 
modern trade it is applied to thin 
silk i)iece-go(>ds with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, e.g . : 

[1615. — “2 handkerchiefs Rumall cot- 
tony.” — (Jocks' s Diary y Hak. Soc. i. 179. 

[1665.— “Towel, Rumale.”— Peramn Ohs- 
mryy in »Sir T. Herbert^ ed. 1677, p. 100. 

[1684. — “Romalls Oourge . . . 16.”— 
l*ringley Diary Ft. JSt. Geo.y 1st ser. iii. 119.] 

1704. — “ Price Currant (Malacca) . . . 
l^inallB, Bengali ordimiry, per Gorge, 26 
Rix Dlls .” — LockyeTy 71. 

1726.— “RoemaaJs, 80 pieces in a pack, 
45 ells long, IJ broad.”— Valentijn, v. 178. 

RUmdl was also the name techni- 
cally used by the Thugs for the hand- 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their, victims. 

•3 0 


[c. 1833.— “There is no doubt but that 
all the Thugs are expert in, the use of the 
handkerchief, * which is called Roomal or 
Paloo. . . .” — Woljfy TravelSy ii. 180.] 

ROSALGAT, CAPE, n.p. The 

most easterly point of the coast of 
Arabia ; a corruption (originally Portu- 
guese) of the Arabic name Ras-al-haddy 
as explained by P. della Valle, with 
liis usual acuteness and jirecision, below. 

1553. — “From Curia Muria to Cap© 
Rosalgate, which is in 22^, an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the land is barren 
and desert. At this Cape commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus .” — BairoSy I. ix. 1. 

,, “ Affonso d’Albo<iuerque . . . 

passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Cape Rosalgate, which stands 
at the beginning of that coast . . . which 
C?ape Ptolemy calls Siragros Proniontory 
(^iiaypos &Kpa). . . .” — Ibid. II. ii. 1. 

c. 1554. — “We had been some days at 
sea, when near R&’iB-al-hadd the Damaniy 
a violent wind so called, got up. . . .” — Sidi 
'AHy ./. S. ser. I. tom. ix. 75. 

,, “If you wish to go from Rasol- 
hadd to JXdsind (see DIUL-SIND) you steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
thence . . . E. by S. to R&s Kardshi {i.e. 
Karachi), where you come to an anchor. 

. . — The Mohit (by Sidi 'Ali)y in J.A. 

S.li.y V. 459. 

1572.— 

“ Olha Dofar itisigne, porque manda 
O mais cheiroso incenso para as aras ; 

Mas attenta, jA ed esP outra banda 
Be Roqalgate, o praias semp)er avaras, 
Comeqa o regno Ormus. . . .” 

Oamdes, x. 101. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incouse- 
store ; 

But note, beginning now on further band 
of RoQalgat4’B ever greedy shore, 
yon Horinus Kingdom. . . .• 

1623. — “ Wd»began meanwhile to find the 
sea rising considerably ; and having by this 
time got clear of the Strait . . . and having 
pa^st not only Cape lasck on the Persian 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Rosal- 
gate, as you also find it marked in maps, 
but the proj>er name of which is RaB el had, 
signifying in the Arabic tongue Gape of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country . . . just as 
in our own Europe the point of Galissla is 
called by us for a like reason Finis Terrae.** 
—I\ della Valley ii. 496, ; [Hak. ^oc. ii. 11]. 

[1665.—“. . . Rozelgate formerly Coro- 
damum and Maces in Amian. lib. 23, almost 
Nadyr to the Tropick of Cancer f — Sir T. 
Herherty ed. 1677, p. 101.] 

1727. — “A/ttmra, a barren uninhabited 
Island . . . within 20 leagues of Cape 
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Basselgat.” — A. Ilaniilton, i. 56 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 67]. 

[1823. — . . it appeared that the whole 
coast of Arabia, from Ras al had, or Cape 
Basel^t, as it is sometimes called by the 
English, was but little known. , . Ciae?i, 
Narr. i. 333.] 

BOSE- APPLE. See JAMBOO. 

BOSELLE, s. The Indian Hibiscus 
or Hib. sabdariffa, L. The Heshy calyx 
makes an excellent sub-acid jelly, and 
is used also for tarts ; also calleci ‘ Red 
Sorrel.^ The French call it ‘Guinea 
Sorrel,’ Oseille de Guiiiee, and Roselle 
is probably a corruption of Oseille, 
[See PUTWA.] 

[BOSE-MALLOWS, s. A semi- 
fluid resin, the product of the Liqui- 
dainhar altinqia^ which grows in 
Tenasseriin ; also known as Liquid 
8torax, and used for various medicinal 
purposes. (See Hayibury and FlUckiger^ 
rharmacog. 271, JVaft, Econ. Diet. V. 
78 seqq.). The Burmese name of the 
tree is nan-ta-yoke (Mason, IJurmah, 
778). The word is a corruption of 
the Malay -Javanese rasamalla, Skt. 
rasa-mdld, ‘ Perfume garland,’ the gum 
being used as mcansa (Eneycl Britann. 
0th ed. xii. 718.) 

1598. — ‘ ‘ Rosamallia. Hak. 
Soc. i. 1.50.] 

BOTTLE, BATTLE, s. Arab, mtl 
or ritl, the Arabian pound, becoming 
in S. Ital. rotolo; in Port, arratel; in 
Span, arrelde; supposed to be origin- 
ally a transposition of the Greek Mrpa, 
which went all over the Semitic East. 
It is in Syriac as lltrd; and is also 
found as litrfm (pi.) in a Pluenician 
inscription of Sardinia, *^dating c. b.c. 
180 (see Corpus Inscriptt. Semitt. i. 
188-189.) 

c. 1340. — “The ritl of India which is 
called sir (see SEER) weighs 70 mithkals . . . 
40 sirs form a inKinn (see MAWD).” — Sh iha- 
bvddhi DimUhkl, in Notes and Exts. xiii. 
189. 

[c. 1590. — “ Kafiz is a measure, called also 
weighing 8 rati, and, some say, more. ” 
— Axn, ed. JarreU,'i{. 65. 

[1612.— “The bahar is 360 rottolas of 
Moha.” — Danvei's, LeUers, i, 193,] 

1673.—“ . . . Weights in Goa : 

1 Bahax'r is ... SJ KirUal. 

1 Kintal is ... 4 Arobel or Rovel, 

\ An^t is ... 32 Rotolas. 

I Rotola is ... 16 Ounc. or 1^. Averd,** 
Fryer, 207, 


1803.—“ At Judda the weights are : 

15 Vakeeas = 1 Rattle. 

2 Rattlea — 1 maund.” 

Milburn, i. 88. 

BOUND, s. This is used as a 
Hind, word, raund, or corruptly raun 
gasht, a transfer of the English, in 
the sense of patrolling, or ‘going the 
rounds.’ [And we tind in the Madras 
Records the grade, of ‘Rounder,’ or 
‘Gentlemen of the Round,’ oflicer.s 
whose duty it was to visit the sentries. 

[1688. — “ . . . itt is order’d that 18 
Stuildiers, 1 (\)rp()ral] & 1 Rounder goo 
uj>oii the Sloop Goiiimor for Hugly. ...” 
— Rringle, hairy Ft. St. Geo. l.st scr. ii. 33.] 

BOUNDEL, s. An obsolete word 
for an umbivlla, formerly in use in 
Anglo-lndia. [In 107C the use of the 
Bomidell was pi’ohibitiid, e.xce.])t in the 
case of “the Councell and Chaplaine” 
(Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccxxxii.)] 
In old English the name roundel is 
applied to a variety of circular objects, 
«‘is a mat under a dish, a target, ke. 
And ]>robably this is the origin of the 
]>resent ajqdication, m sjnte of the 
circnmstance that the word is some- 
times found in the form arundel. In 
this form the word also seems to have 
been employed for the conical band- 
guard on a lance, as Ave learn from 
Hluteau’s great Port. Diefiouary: 
“ Arundela, or Arandella, is a guard 
for the right band, in the form of a 
funnel. It is fixed to the thick jiart. 
of the lance or mace borne, by men at 
arms. The Licentiate (^)varrubias, 
who piques himself on finding ety- 
mologies for every kind of w'ord, 
derives Arandella from Arundel, a city 
(so be s;iys) of the Kingdom of 
England.” Gobarruvias (IGll) gives 
the above explanation ; adding that 
it also was a])j)lied to a kind of 
smooth collar worn by women, from 
its resemblance to the other thing. 
Unless historical proof of this last 
etymology can he traced, w^e should 
suppose that Arundel is, even in this 
.sense, probably a corruption of roundel. 
[The N.E.D. gives arroivdell, ar undell 
as forms of liirondelle, ‘a swallow.’] 

1673.— “Lusty Fellows running by their 
Sides with Arundels (which are broad Um- 
brelloes held over their Heads)/’— 30. 

1676. — “ Proposals to the Agent, Ac., 
about the young men in Metohlipatam. 

** Generali. L— Whereas eaob hath his 
peon and some more with their RondeUa, 
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that none be permitted but as at the Fort.” 
— Mf. St, (ho, Consn.^ Feb. Id. In Notas 
<ind ExUt. No. I. p. 43. 

1677-7^. — . . That except by the 

Members of this Councell, those that have 
fonnerly been in that quality, Cheefes of 
Factorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
England, and the Chaplains, Rundells shall 
not be worne by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman Vjelow the Degree of 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns’ Wives, except 
by such as the Covernour shall i>ermif.” 
— Madras Standing Ordf^rs, in \[hee/prj 
ill. 438. 

Id80. — “To Verona (the Company’s Chief 
Merchant )’s adopted son was given the name 
of Muddoo Verona, and a Bundell to be 
■carried over him, in respect to the memory 
of Verona, eleven cannon being tired, that 
the Towne and (lountry might take notice 
of the honour tione them.” — Ft. St. tiro. 
\n Fotrs and Kris. No. 11. p. 1.5. 

1716. — “All such as serve under the 
Honourable (Company and the English 
Inhabitants, deserted their Employs, such 
4is Coc»ks, \V5 iter bearers, ('oolies. Pjdankeen- 
boys, Roundel men. . . .” — In Whnder^ 
ii.*230. 

1726. — “Whenever the magnates go on a 
journey they go not witliont a considerable 
train, being attended by tlieir pijiers, horu- 
l)lowers, and Rondel bearers, who keep them 
from the Sun with a Rondel (which is a 
kind of little round sunshade).” — Vairntijn, 
Chur. ,51. 

,. “Their Priests go like the rest 
clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
4 ind breast remaining uncovered. They also 
carry a rondel, or jiarasol, of a Talhpid (see 
TALIPOT) loaf. . . :'^-Ibid. v. (Oy/oa), 
408. 

1754. — “Some years before our arrival in 
the country, they (the E. I. Co.) found 
.such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 
that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of thc.so young gentlemen should be allowed 
even to hire a Roundel-boy, whoso busineiss 
it is to w'alk by his ma.ster, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of humour, 
ui>on this last order coming over, altered 
the form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
sipiaro, called it a Sqa(tr(\ld instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order yet in 
force forbad him the use of it.” — 21. 

1785. — “He (Clive) enforced the Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of these young 
gentlemen should be allowed oven to have 
a roundebboy, whose business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun.” — 
Carraccwh\ i. 283. This ignoble writer has 
evidently copied from Ives, and applied the 
passage (limtruly, no doubt) to Clive. 

EOWANNAH, s. Hind. from 
Pers. ra^nah, fi*om raitnl, * going.* A 
pass or ^permit. 


[1764. — “ . . , that the English shall 
carry on their trade . . . free from all 
duties . . . excepting the article of salt, 
... on which a duty is to be levied on the 
Rowana or Houghly market-price. . . — 

fjetterfroni Guurty in Verelst^ View of Bengal^ 
App. 127.] 

ROWCE, s. Hind, mws, row, rauns. 
A Himalayan tree which supplies ex- 
cellent straight and strong alpenstocks 
and walking-sticks, Cotoneaster bacillaris^ 
Wall., also C. acwmmata (N.O. Rom- 
ceae). [See Watt, Econ. Diet ii. 581,] 

1838. — “We descended into the Khud, 
.and I was .amusing myself jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing up the 
centre of the brawling mountain stream, 
aided by my long/>aMri polo of rous wood.” 
— Wanderings of a Pdgrim. ii. 241; [also 
i. 112]. 

ROWNEE, 8. 

a. A fausse-hraye, i.e, a subsidiary 
enceinte suiTounding a fortified place 
on the outside of the proper wall and 
on the edge of the ditch ; Hind, raonl. 
The word is not in Shakesjiear, Wilson, 
Platts or Fallon. But it occurs often 
ill tlie narratives of Anglo-Indian siege 
o])eratious. The origin of the word is 
obsc.ure. [Mr. Irvine suggests Hind. 
rfindhnd.^ ‘ to enclose as with a hedge,’ 
and says : “ Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word rauni^ for in his 
K. H. Diet, he translates fausse-hraye 
by (//tas, Im pmhtah ; which also 

shows that he had no definite idea of 
what a fausse-hraye was, dhus meaning 
simply an earthen or mud fort.” Dr. 
Grierson suggests Iliiid. ramand.^ ‘a 
park,’ of which the fern., i.e. diminu- 
tive, would be raniaai or nioyfi ; or 
]K)s.sihly the word niay^ come from 
Hind. r€\\ Skt. reiju, ‘sand,’ meaning 
“an entreiu^iment of siiiid.”] 

1799.— “On the 20th 1 ordered a mine to 
be carried under (the glacis) because the 
guns could not bear on the rounee.”— 
./as. Skinner's Mi(. Memoirs^ i. 172. J. B. 
Fraser, the editor of Skinner, parenthetically 
interprets rounee here as ‘ counterscarp ’ ; 
but that is nonsense, as well as incorrect. 

[1803. — Writing of Hathras, “ Reimy wall, 
with a deep, broad, dry ditch behind it 
surrounds the fort.” — IT. Mm., of 

the War in India^ p. 400.] 

1805. — Tn a work by Major L. F. Smith 
{S/cetch of the Rise, tOc., of the Regular Gorm 
in the S^vice of the Native Princes of India) 
we find a plan of the attack of Ali^rh, in 
which is marked “Lower Fort or 
well simplied with grape,” and again, “Lower 
Fort, Renny or Faussobraye.” 
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[1819. — . . they saw the necessity of 
covering the foot of the wall from an 
enemy’s hre, and formed a defence, similar 
to our fausse-braye, which they call Rainee.” 
— Fitzdarence^ Journ al of a Monte to Englandy 
p, 245 ; also see 110.] 

b. This word also occurs as repre- 
sentative of the Burmese yo-wet-niy or 
(in Arakan pron.) ro-weUniy ‘red-leaf/ 
the. technical name of the standard 
silver of the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver. 

1796. — “Bouni or fine silver, Ummera- 
poora currency.” — yotljivation in Seton-Karry 
li. 179. 

1800. — “The quantity of allo}^ varies in 
the silver current in different part.s of the 
empire ; at Kangoon it is adulterated 25 
per cent. ; at Uinmcrapoora, ])ure, or what 
is called flowered silver, is most common ; 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are as follows : 

“ Rouni, or pure silver. 

Rounikay 5 per cent, of alloy.” 

iSifiufiSy 327. 

EOWTEE, s. A kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eave.s. Hind. rdoJZ. 

[1813. — “ . . . the military men, and 
others attached to the camp, generally 
possess a dwelling of somewhat more com- 
fortable description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in thickne.ss, closed 
at one end, and having a flap to keep out 
the wind and rain at the opposite one : 
these are dignified with the name of ruotees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to our 
ideas of a tent.” — Broughtoiiy Lettersy ed. 
ConstahUy p. 20. 

[1875. — “For the servants J had a good 
rauti of thick lined cloth .” — WUsoriy Abode 
of Snow y 90.] 

Eoy,s. V common mode of writ- 
ing the title rdl (see MAJA) ; which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, as in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Earnmohim Eoy. 

EOZA, s. Ar. muday Hind, raum. 
Properly a garden ; among the Arabs 
especially Sie rauda of the great 
mos<jue at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such mausolea as the Taj 
generally called by the natives the 
Tdj-raum ) ; and the mausoleum built 
by Aurungzlb near AurungabSd. 

1813.—“. . . the roaa, a name for the 
mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctifi^.” — Fowm, Or. Mem, iv. 41 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 413]. 


EOZYE, s. Hind. razdl and mjdl; 
a coverlet quilted with* cotton. The 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in Hind, with the Ar. letter zwad; 
and F. Johnson gives a Persian word 
.so spelt as meaning ‘ a cover for the 
head in winter.* The kindred mean- 
ing of mirziU is apt to suggest a con- 
nection between the two, hut this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can .see no likelihood 
in Shakespear’s suggestion that it is. 
a corruption of an alleged Skt. ranjibiy 
‘cloth.’ [Platts gives the same ex- 
])lanation, adding “probably througli 
Pers. nmlSy from rtf'Jdariy ‘to dye?.’”) 
The most ])roba])le suggest ion perhap.s. 
is that razdl was a word taken from 
the name of .some person called Eazd^ 
who may have invented some variety 
of the article ; as in the case of Spmce}\ 
lFellington.% &c. A somewliat obscure 
<piotati()n from the Pers. Diet, called 
Bahdr-i-Ajaniy extracted by Vullers 
(.S.V.), seems to corroborate the sug- 
gestion of a 2 )erwfial origin of the 
word. 

1784. — “ 1 have this morning . . . received 
a letter from the Prince addressed U> yon, 
with a j)re'^ent of a rezy and a shawl hand- 
kerchief” — JlaAthtg}} to hix in 

lUoiteedy Eehnt^s of Old CulndfAly 195. 

1834. — “ I arrived in a small open navilioii 
at the to]) of the building, in which there 
was a small Brahminy cow’, clothed in a 
wadded resai, and lying uj)on a carpet.” — 
Mem. of Col. Mouataluy 135. 

18.57. — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mashad and Khorast’in) “ Razaies from 
Yezd. . . — Punjab Trade Reporty Ai>p. 
p. Ixviii. 

1867. — “1 had brought with me a soft 
quilted rezai to sleef) on, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistol 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my line of action on the 
morr(m.**—Lieut.-Col. Letrin, A Fly on the 
Wheel y 301. 

EUBBEE, s. Ar. rabiy ‘the Spring.^ 
In India applied to the crops, or 
harvest of the crops, wliich are sown 
after the rains and reaped in the 
following spring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheat, barley, granu 
linseed, tobacco, onions, carrots and 
turnips, &c. (See KHIIRREEF.) 

[1765.—“ ... we have grant4|^ them the 
Dewannee (see DEWAUNy) of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, from the 
beginning of the Fussul Bubby of the 
Bengal year 1172. . . FVrmaii|jf qf 
Acmumy in Verelity View of Bengaf^Kpp, 167. 
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[1866.—*^ It was in the month of November, 
when, if the rains closed early, irrigation is 
resorted to for producing the young rubbee 
-crops .” — Confessions of an Order! 179.] 


1851. — *‘Rafu>garB are darners, who 
repair the cloths that have been damaged 
during bleaching. They join broken threads, 
remove knots from threads, &c.” — Taylor^ 
Cotton Manufouiture of Dacca, 97.] 


RUBLE, s. lluss. The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
jmper) equivalent to 3s. \\d . ; [in 1901 
about 2s. It was originally a 

silver ingot ; see first <|uotatioii and 
note below. * 

1559. — “ Vix centum annos vtuntur moneta 
argontea, praosertim apud illos cusa. lnitit> 
cum argentum in provinciam inferebatur, 
fundebantur portiunculae oblongae argon- 
toac, sine imagine et scriptiira, aostimatione 
vnius rubli, quarum nulla nunc api)aret.”* 
llrrhcrstcin, in Rfrum MoscooiL Anctorrs, 
Francof. 1600, p. 42. 

1591. — “This penaltie or mulct is 20 
dingoes (see TANGA) or i>ence ui>on every 
rubble or mark, and so ten in the hundred. 

, . Hee (the Emperor) hath besides for 
every name conteyned in the writs that jiasse 
out of their courts, five alteens, an altccn 
5 ponce sterling or thereabouts.” --7V^a</V> 
<\f the Russian (\»mna>nii'ea/fh, by Dr, (fifes 
Fhfcher, Hak. Soc. 51. 

e. '1651-6. — “Dog dollars they (the 
Russians) "are not (icKpiaintcd with, these 
being attended with loss . . . their <>wn 
di/tfirs they ofill Roubles.”— E.T. 
by Baffoitr, i. 280. 

[RUFFUaUR, s. P.-H. rafdgar, 
PtT.s. rafii, ‘darning.’ The modern 
rafflgar in Indian citios is a workman 
%vho repairs rents and holes in Kash- 
mir shawls and other woollen fabrics. 
Such workmen wen^ regularly em- 
ployed in the cloth factories of the 
E.l. Co., to examine the manufactured 
cloths and remove petty defects in the 
weaving. 

1750. — “ On in.specting the Dacca g(K»ds, 
we found the Soerbotties (see PIECE- 
GOODS) very much frayed and very badly 
raffa-gtirr’d or joined .” — Bengal Letter to 
MJ, Co., Feb. 2.5, India Office MSS. 


RUM, s. This is not an Indian word. 
The etymology is given by Wedgwood 
as from a slang word of the 16th 
century, rome for ‘ good ’ ; rome-hooze, 

‘ good drink ’ ; and so, rum. The 
English word has always with us a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here tliat Gorresio in his Italian 
version of the Ramayana, whilst de- 
scribing the Palace of Ravana, is bold 
enough to speak of its being pervaded 
by “an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, with 
ram and with sirop” (iii, 292). “Mr. 
N. Darnell Davis has put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which 
gives tlie only probable history of it. 
It came from Barbados, where the 
])lanters first distilled it, somewhere 
between 1640 and 1645. A MS. ‘De- 
.s(Ti])tioii of Barbados,’ in Trinity 
Gollege, Dublin, written about 165i, 
.says : ‘ The chief fudling they make 
in the Island is Rumbullion, alias Kill- 
IHvil, and this is made of sugar-canes 
; distilled, a hot, helli.sh, and terrible 
I liqour.’ G. Warren’s Deacri^jtion of 
I Surinam, 1661, shows the word in its 
j present short term : ‘ Rum is a spirit 
e.xtracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
. . . called Kill-DeAul in New England ! ’ 
^ Rambullion^ is a Devonshire word, 
j nnijxning ‘a great tumult,’ and may 
! liave been aao])ted from some of the 
1 Devonshire settlers in Barbados ; at 
1 any rate, little doubt can exist that 
! it has given ri.se to our#word rum, 

I and the lijnger name rumbowling, 

I which sailors give to their grog.” — 
I Academy, Sept. 5, 1885. 

i 

i 


* These itigots were emailed saum. I bn Itatuta 
sap : “ At one day’s journey from Ukak are the 
hills of the Rfts, who are Christians; they ha\e 
red hair and blue eyes, they are ugly iii feature and 
crafty in character. Tliey have silver mines, and 
they bring from their country saum, i.e. ingots 
of silver, with which they buy and sell in that 
country. The weight of each ingot is five ounces." 
—ii. 414. Pegolotti (c. 1840), speaking of the land- 
route to Cathay, says that on arriving at Cassai 
(i.e, Kinmy of Marco Polo or Haiig-chau-fu) “you 
cftu dispose# the sommi of silver that you have 
with you . 4 . and you may reckon the somwio 
to be worth 6 golden florins” (see in Caihay, &c., 
a 288-9, 298). It would appear from Wastif, quoted 
by Hammer {GsschicMe der Gohhnen Horde, 224), 
that goldvgots also were called or saum. 
.The ruble tritlU called aftm in Turkestan. 


RUM-JOHNNY, s. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
word, both, we believe, obsolete. 

a. It was applied, according to 
Williamson, (V.M., i. 167) to a low 
class of native servants who plied on 
tlie wharves of Calcutta in order to 
obtein employment from new-comers. 
That author explains it as a corrup- 
tion of Ramazdm, which he alleges t o 
he one of the commonest of Mahom - 
medan names. [The Meery-jhony Chilly • 
of Calcutta (Carey, Good Old Iki/ys, \ 
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139) perhaps in the same way derived 
its name from one Mir Jdn.l 

1810.— “Generally speaking, the present 
baniansy who attach themselves to the cap- 
tains of European ships, may without the 
least hazard of controversion, be considered 
as nothing more or less than Rumdohi^ies 
*of a larger growth.’” — Wi/liatnson, V.M., 
i. 191. 

b. Among soldiers and sailors, ‘a 
prostitute ^ ; from Hind, rdmjanly Skt. 
rdvid-jam, ‘a pleasing woman,’ ‘a 
dancing-girl.’ 

[1799. — “ . . . and the Ramjenis (Hindu 
dancing women) have been all day dancing 
and singing before the idol.” — ColehrooL-fy 
in Lipy 168.J 

1814. — “ I lived near four years within a 
few miles of the solemn groves where those 
voluptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the ramjannies or dancing-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious super- 
stition and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.’' — /V)W<os*, Or. Mem. iii. 6 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 127]. 

[1816. — “But we must except that class 
of females called ravjannees, or dancing- 
girls, who are attached to the temples.”— 
A.natic Jouraalf ii. 375, quoting 
Tour to Mculnvs and China, j 

EUMNA, s. Hind, ra notify Rkt. 
rartuoia, ‘(fusing pleasure,’ a chase, 
or reserved liuntiiig-gruund. 

1760. — “ Abdal Chab Caw'n murdered at 
the Bumna in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Horcarahs. ...” — Tan 
Sitkirty i. 63. 

1792. — “The Peshw'a having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his runma (read 
rHmna)y or park, about four miles from 
Poonah. . . 0. MahU in Furhes, Or. 

Mrnti. [2nd ed. ii. 82]. (8ee also verses 
quoted under PAWNEE.) 

• 

BUNN (OF CUTCHXfii.p Hind. 
ran. Tliis name, amdied to the singu- 
lar extent of sand-fiat and salt-waste, 
often covered by high tides, or by 
land-floods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of Cutch and the main- 
land, is a corruption of the Skt. irina 
or irinay ‘a salt-swamj), a desert,’ [or 
of araiiya, ‘ a wilderness ’]. The Runn 
is first mentioned in the Feriplusy in 
which a true indication is given of 
this tract and its dangers. 

c. A.D. 80-90.— “But after passing the 
Smthus R. there is another gulph running 
to the north, not easily seen, which is called 
Zrmon, and is distinguished into the Great 

the Little. Ana there is an expanse of 
shallow water on both sides, and swift con- 


tinual eddies extending far from the land.” 
— Periphuiy § 40. 

c.' 1370.— “The guides had maliciously 
misled them into a place called the Kiinchi- 
ran. In this place all the land is impreg- 
nated with salt, to a degree impossible to 
describe.” — Shatm-i-Sir&j-Afify in Ellioty iii^ 
324. 

1583. — “Muzaffar fled, and .crossed the 
Ran, which is an inlet of the sea, and took 
the road to Jessalmlr. In some places the 
breadth of the water of the Ran is lOIuv* 
and 20 kos. He wont into the country which 
they call Each, on the other side of the 
water.” — TahakdUi-Akharly Jhid. v. 440. 

c. 1590. — “ Between Chalwanoh, Sircar 
Ahmedabad, Puttoii, and Surat, is a low 
tract of country, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, wdiich is called 
Run. Before the commencement of the 
periodical rains, the sea swells and inun- 
dates this spot, and leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season.” — Ayeetiy ed. Ofadu'ni, 
1800, ii. 71 ; [ed. Jairf'it, ii. 249). 

1849. — “On the morning of the 24th 1 
embarked and lauded about 6 p.m. in the 
Runn of Sindh. 

“ . . . a boggie syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land, . 

Dry Leaven from Ymimj Eyypty 14. 

RUPEE, s. Hind, rnpiydy from 
Skt. rfqnjay ‘wrought silver.’ Tin* 
standard coin of the Anglo-Indian 
nionetorv system, as it was of tin* 
^Maliommedan Ein])ire that i)ref'e<led 
ours. It is commonly stated (as by 
Wilson, in bis article on this wor<L 
which contains iniicli valuable and 
condensed information) that the ru]>t‘e 
was introduced by Slier Shfili (in 1542). 
And this is, no doubt, formally true ; 
])iit it is certain that a coin substanti- 
ally identical with the rujiee, i.e. 
approximating to a standard of lOO 
ratis (or 175 grains troy) of silver, an 
ancient Hindu standard, had lieeii 
struck hy the Mahommedan sovereigns 
of Delhi in the 13th and 14tli centuries, 
and had formed an imj>ortant part of 
their currency. In fayt, the capital 
coins of Delhi, from the time of 
lyaltimish (a.d. 1211-1236) to tlie ac- 
cession of Malionuned Tughlak (1325) 
were gold and silver pieces, respectively 
of the weight just mentioned. We 
gather from the statements of Ibu 
Batuta and his contemporaries that 
the gold coin, which the former gener- 
ally calls tailgst and sometimes gold 
dindXy was worth 10 of the silver coin, 
which he calls din4r, thus indicating 
that the relation of gold to silver 
value was, or liad recently been, as 
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10:1. Mahommed Tuglilak remodelled 
the currency, issuing gold pieces of 
200 grs. ana silver pieces of 140 grs. 
— an indication probably of a great 
“depreciation of gold” (to use our 
modern language) consecment on the 
enormous amount of gold bullion ob- 
tained from the plunder of Western 
and Soiithern India. Some years 
later (1330) Mahommed developed hj^ 
notable scheme of a forced currency, 
consisting entirely of copper tokens. 
This threw everything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years latt*r that 
any sustained issues of ordinary coin 
were recoiiim^nced. From about this 
time the old standard of 175 grs. was 
ri^adopted for gold, and was maintained 
till the time of Sher Slulli. But it 
does not appear that the old standard 
was then resumed for silver. In the 
ndgn of Mabommed’s successor Feroz 
Shall, Mr. K. Thomas’s exam])les show 
the gold coin of 175 grs. standard 
running parallel with continued issues 
(»f a silver* (or jirofessedly silver) coin 
of 140 grs. ; ami this, speaking briefly, 
(‘ontinued to be the case to the end of 
the Lodi dynasty (f.c. 1526). The 
coinage neems to hav(' sunk into a state 
of great irregularity, n(»t remedied by 
Baber (who stru<*k ((shrnfh (see ASH- 
RAFEE) and (Iirhain.% such as were 
u.sefl in Turkestan) or Humayuii, but 
the reform of which was undertaken 
by Sher Shrih, as above mentioned. 

His silver coin of 175-178 grs. was 
that whicli po[)ularly o))tained the 
name of rupiija., which has continued 
to our day. The weight, indeed, of 
the coins so styled, never very accurate 
in native times, varied in diflerent 
States, and the ])urity varied still 
more. The former never went very 
far on either side of 170 grs., hut the 
({uaiitity of ])ure silver contained in 
it sunk in some cases as low as 140 
grs., and even, in exceptional cases, to 
100 grs. Variation however was not 
confined to native States. Rupees 
were struck in Bombay at a very early 
date of the British occupation. Of 
these there are four specimens in 
the Br. Mus. The first bears ohv. 
‘The Rvpee op Bombaim. 1677. 
By authority of Charles the 
Second ; rev. King op Great 
Britaine . France . and . Ireland .* 
Wt. 167*8 gr. The fourth bears ohv. 
* Hon . Soc . Ang . Ind . ori.’ with a 


shield ; rev. ‘ A . Deo . Pax . et . Inore- 
MENTUM ; — MON . BOMBAY . AnGLIC . 
RpiM". A® 7°.’ Weight 177*8 gt*. 
Different Rupees nunted by the British 
Government were current in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Presi- 
dency several were current ; viz. the 
Sikka (.see SICCA) Rupee, which 
latterly weighed 192 grs., and con- 
tained 176 grs. of pure silver ; the 
Farrnkhdhdd, which latterly weighed 
180 grs.,* containing 165*215 of pure 
.silver ; the Benares Rupee (u]) to 1819), 
whicli weighed 174*76 grs., and con- 
tained 168*885 of pure silver. Besides 
the.se there was tne Glialdnl or ‘cur- 
rent ’■ rupee of account, in which the 
Gompauy’s accounts were kept, of 
which 116 wfire e(iual to 1(X) sikkas, 
[“The hluir~i or Company’s Arcot rupee 
was coined at Calcutta, and was in 
value 3^ j)er cent, less than the Sikka 
rupee” {Beveridge, Bakarganj, 99).] 
The Bombay Rupee was ado])ted from 
tluit of Surat, ana from 1800 its weight 
Avas 178*32 grs. ; its ])ure silver 164*94. 
The Eu])e(^ at Madra.*^ (where however 
the standard ourrency was of an en- 
tirely dilferent character, see PAGODA) 
was originally that of the Nawah of 
the Carnatic (or ‘Nabob of Arcot’) 
and was usually known as tlie Arcot 
Ru]>ee. We find its issues varying 
from 171 to 177 grs. in weight, ana 
from 160 to 170 of pure silver ; whilst 
in 1811 there took place an abnormal 
coinage, from Spanisn dollars, of rupees 
with a Aveight of 188 grs. and 169*20 
of juire .silver. 

Also from some rea.son or other, 
perhaps from commerce between those 
])lace.s and tlie ‘ Coast,’ the Chit tagong 
and Dacca currency (i.c.#iii the ex- 
treme east Bengal) “formerly con- 
si.sted of Arcot. rupees ; and they Avere 
for some time coined expressly for 
those districts at the Calcutta and 


♦ The. term Sonant rupees, which was of frequent 
occurrence down to the reformation and unifica- 
tion of the Indian coinage in 1833, is one very 
iliflicult to elucidate. The wonl is properly sanmit, 
pi. of Ar. sana(i\ a year. According to the old 
practice in Bengal, coins deteriorated in value, iii 
comfiarisoii with the rupee of account, when they 
passed the third year of their currency, and these 
rupees were termed SanwfU or Sonant. But in 
1778, to put a stop to this inconvenience, Govern- 
ment determined that all rupees coined In future 
should bear the impression of the 19th mn or year 
of Shah ’Alam (the Mogul then reigning). And * 
all later uses of the term Somut it appears to 
equl^lent In value to the FaimkhS.Ma nipee, 
the modern “Company’s Rupee" (which was 
the same standard). 
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Dacca Miats. * (!) {Primep^ Useful 
Tables^ ed. by E. Tfirnnas^ 24.) 

These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to tne vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subiect is far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
afford to it in such a work as this. 
The first step to reform and assimila- 
tion took place under Regulation VII. 
of 1833, but this still luaiiitained the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the rupees over the rest 
of India. The intern w;vs abolished 
as a coin by Act XIII. of 1836 ; and 
the universal rupee of British territory 
has since been the “ Company’s Ruj>ee,” 
as it was long called, of 180 grs. weight 
an<i 165 pure silver, representing there- 
fore in fact the Farrvkhdhdd Rupee. 

1610. — “This armio consisted of 100,000 
horse at the least, ^M‘th infinite number of 
Camels and Elephants: so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee lesse 
than fine or sixe hundred thousfind persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf- 
ficient for them ; a Mussocke (see MUS- 
8UCK) of water being sold for a Bupia, 
and yet not enough to be had." — Hatvkins^ 
in Purckts, i. 427. 

[1615. — “Eoupies dangers {Jahdnglrl) of 
100 pi.sasy which goeth four for five ordinary } 
roupies of 80 pisas called Casjsanes (see 
KUZZANNA), and we value them at 2s. 4d. 
per piece : Cecaus (see SICCA) of Amadavrs 
which goeth for 86 pisas; Vhalknves of Agra, 
which goeth for 83 pisas.** — Foster. Letter’s, 
iii. 87.] 

1616. — “Bupias monetae genus est, qua- 
rum singulae xxvi assibus j^allicis aut 
circiter aequivalent.” — Jarric, iii. 83. 

„ “ ... As for his Government of 

Patan onely, he gave the King eleven Leckes 
of Bupias (the Bupia is two shillings, two- 
pence sterling^) . . . wherein he had Regall 
Authoritie to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by the 
yeare .” — Sir T. Roe, in PunnaSy i. 548 ; 
[Hak, Soc. i. 239, with some differences of 
reading]. 

,, “They call the peeces of money 
roopees, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threepence, and the best two shillings and 
ninepence sterling."-— TVrrv, in Purchas, 
ii. 1471. 

[ ,, “This money, consisting of the 
two-shilling pieces of this country called 
Boopeas. Letters^ iv. 229.] 

1648.—“ Reducing the Bopie to four and 
twenty Holland Stuyvers."— Pa« TmUt, 26. 

1653. — “ Bouple est vne mSnoye des Indes 
de la valeup de 30 j.” [i.e, semsY-^De la Bovf- 
layede-OouZy ©d. 1657, p. 355. 


c. 1666.—“ And for a Boupy (in Bengal) 
which is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Ducks, 
in proportion." — Bernier^ E.T. p, 140; [ed. 
Constable^ 438]. 

1673. — “ The other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined copper Bupees.”— Fryw*, 97. 

1677. — “ We do, by these Presents . . . 
give and grant unto the said Governor and 
Company . . . full and free Liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stamp and coin . . . 
Monies, to be called and known by the 
Name or Names of Bupees, Pices, and 
Budgrooks, or by such other Name or 
Names . . ." — Letters Patent of Charles 11. 
Jri Cluirters of the E.l. Co.^ p. 111. 

1771. — “ We fear the worst hovfovor ; that 
is, that the Government are jilxnit to inter- 
fere with the Company in ttie management 
of Affairs in India. Whenever that happens 
it will be high Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temper of the Kiag’s Officers 
pretty well, and however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready enough 
to grasp at the Bupees whenever they fell 
within their Reach." — MS. Letter of James 
Pennell y March 31. 

RUSSUD, s. Pers. rasaJ. The 
]>rovisions of grain, forage, {ind other 
necessaries got ready by ibe local 
ollicers at tlie camping gronnd of a 
niilitary force or official corlege. The 
vernacular word has some other 
1 (‘clinical meanings (see Wils(fn\ but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

[c. 1640-50.— Basad. (See under TANA. ) 

RUT, s. Hind. rathy ‘a cliariot.’ 
Now applied to a native wirriage 
drawn by a pony, or oxen, and used 
by women on a journey. Also ajiplied 
to the car in whi(;h idols are carried 
forth on festival days. [Set^ BOOK.] 

[1810-17.— “ Tippoo's Aumil . . . wanted 
iron, and determined to supply himself from 
the rut, (a temple of carved w<x>d fixed on 
wheels, drawn in procession on public 
occasions, and requiring many thousand 
jiersons to effect its movement)." — Wilks^ 
Sketches, Madras reprint, ii. 281 . 

[1813.— “In this camp hackeries and 
ruths, as they are called when they have 
four wheels, are always drawn by bullocks, 
and are used, almost exclusively, by the 
liaees, the Nach girls, and the bankers.” — 
Broughton, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 117.] 

18^,— “This being the case I took the 
liberty of taking the rut and horse to camp 
j^ize property." — Mem. cf John Shipp, 

RUTTER, RETTEE, s. Hind. raef?, 
rati, Skt. raktihd, from rakta, ‘ red.' 
The seed of a leguminous creeper 
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{Abrus precatoriuSf L.) sometimes called I 
country liquorice—a pretty scarlet pea 
with a black spot — used from tune ! 
immemorial in India as a goldsmith’s 
weight, and known in England as 
* Crab’s eyes.’ Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient rattl may be taken as 
equal to 1-75 grs. Troy {Numismata 
Orientali^y New ed., Pt.‘ I. pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomases contoins 
interesting information regarding thb 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Manu (viii. 132): “The 
very small mote which may be dis- 
cerned in a sunbeam passing through 
a lattice is the first of (piantities, and 
men call it a trasarniu. 133. Eight 
of these tramretms are supposc-d equal 
in weight to one minute po])py-seed 
three of those seeds are 
equal to one black mustard - seed 
(raja - s(irshap(t)y and three of these 
last to a Ai'hite mustiird-seed {{piura- 
sarshapa). 134. Six white mustard- 
seeds are’ equal to a middle-sized 
barley-corn (yava\ three such barley- 
corns to one krishmla (or raktika), 
five krishnalas of gold are one 
and sixteen such wdahas one_s«run/u,” 
Sic. (ibid, }). 13). In the Ahi, Abul 
Fazl calls the ratti sarkh, which is a 
translation (Pers. for ‘red ’). In Persia 
the seed is called chashm-i-khurm, 
‘Cock’s eye’ (see Blochmami^^ K.T., i. 
16 11 ., and Jdrrctt, ii. 354). Further | 
notices of the rtftl us(*d as a weight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of Madras (p. 49). 
Sir Walter’s experience is that the rati 
of the gem-dealers is a double ratly 
and an approximation to the manjadi 
(see MANGELIN). This accounts for 
Tavernier’s valuation at 3^ grs. 
[Mr. Ball gives the weight at 2*(36 Troy 
grs. (Tavernier y ii. 448).] 

c. 1676. — “At the mine of Souuielpovr m 
Bengalay they weigh by Rati’s, and the 
BaU is seven eighths of a C7arat, or throe 
grains and a half.”— rarmoVr, E.T. ii. 140 ; 
fed. Batly ii. 89]. 

EYOT, 8. Ar. ra^lyaty from ru’d, ‘ to 
pasture,’ meaning originally, according 
to its etymolog;yq ‘a herd at pasture’ ; 
but then ‘subjects’ (collectively).* It 
is by ^natives used for ‘a subject’ in 
India,* but its specific Anglo-Indian 
epldication is to * a tenant of the soil ’ ; 
an individual ficcupying land as a 


farmer or cultivator. In Turkey the 
word, in the form raiyay is applied to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the conscrmtion, 
but pay a poll-tax in lieu, the KJmrdjy 
or Jtzya (see JEZYA). 

[1609. — “ Riats or clownes. ” (8eo under 

DOAI.)] 

1776. — “ For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment . . . and the 
Ryots were nourished with piety and 
morality .” — ffalhedy GfMoo Codcy 41. 

1789. — 

“ To him in a body the Ryots complain’d 

'I'hat their houses were burnt, and their 
cattle distrain’d.” 

Th^ Letters of Simpkhi tlie Secondy &c. 11. 

1790. — “A raiyot is rather a farmer than 
u husbandman .” — Colehrookcy in Lifey 42. 

1809. — “The ryots were all at work in 
j their fields .” — Lord Valeiitiay ii. 127. 

1813.- 

“ And oft around the cavern fire 

On vi.yioriary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate.” 

Byron y Bride of Ahydos. 

1820. — “An acquainhinco w'ith the cus- 
toms of the inhabitiints, but j>articularly of 
the rayets, the various tenures . . . the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
<*ultivation, and between them and soucars 
(^ee SOWCAR) respecting loans and ad- 
'.ances ... is essential to a judge .” — Sir 
T. MunrOy in LifCy ii. 17. 

1870. — “Ryot is a word which is much . . . 
misused. It is Arabic, but n») douVit comes 
through the Persian. It means ‘protected 
• me,’ ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ^ Baees' or ‘noble.’ In 
[ a native mouth, to the jiresent day, it is used 
' in this sense, and not in that of tenant.” — 

‘ Systems of Land Ten are (Colxlen Club), 166. 

I The title of a iieAvspaper, iu English 
I hut of native editing, pflhlished for 
I some yetu’b •liack in Calcutta, corre- 
1 sjionds to what is here said ; it is Raees 

and Raiyat.* 

1377._-“The great financial distinction 
between the followers of Islam . . . and 
the rayahs or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
was the payment of haratch or capitation 
tax.” — Fintai/y 11, of GreecPy v. 22 (ed. 1877). 

1 884.—“ Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
I'lirks had everywhere, except in the 
Cyclades, . . . seized on the greater part 
of the most fertile lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord class of Greece ; whilst 
the Rayalis, as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulman subjects^ usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the mdayer 
system,” — Mimuy's Handlmk fw Greece 
(by A. F. Yule), p.‘64. 
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BYOTWABBY, adj. A techni- 
cality of modern coinage. Hind, from 
Pers. raHyatiodr^ formed from the pre- 
ceding. The ryotwarry system is that 
under which the settlement for land 
revenue is made directly hy the Govern- 
ment agency with each individual 
cultivator holding land, not with the 
vilWe community, nor with any 
middleman or landlord, ])ayment being 
also received directly from every such 
individual. It is the system which 
chiefly prevails in the Aladras Presi- 
dency ; and was elaborated there in 
its present form mainly by Sir T. 
Munro, 

1824. — “ It has been objected to the 
ryotwari system that it produces unequal 
assessment and destroys ancient rights and 
privileges : but these opinions scorn to 
originate in some misapprehension of its 
nature.” — Mhinits^ &c., of *SVr T. Munro, 
i. 265. We may observe that the spelling 
here is not Munro’s. The Editor, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, has followed a system (see 
Preface, p. x.) ; and we see in Glelg^s Life 
(iii. 355) that Munro wrote ‘Rayetwar.’ 


s 


SABAIO, gABAIO, &c., n.p. Tlie 
name generally given by the Portu- 
guese waiters to the Mahomiiiedan 
jirince who was in jiossesvsion of Goa 
when they arrived in India, and who 
had lived much there. He was iii fact 
that one of the captains of the Bfih- 
niani kingdom of the Deccan wdio, in 
the division that took place on the 
decay of tj‘e dynasty tow^ards the 
end of the 15th century, hecame the 
founder of the Adil Snrilu family 
which reigned in Bijapur from 1489 
to the end of the following century 
(see IDALCAN). His real name w^as 
Abdul Muzall'ar Yusuf, wdth the stir- 
name SaMt or 8avai. There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in- 
telligent statement of I)e Barros (II. 
v. 2) that he had this name from being 
a native of S<tvd in Persia [see Bombay 
Gazetteer, xxiii. 404], Garcia de Orta 
does not seem to have been aw^are of 
this history, and he derives the name 
from tidhib (see below), apparently a 
mere miess, though not an unnatural 
one. Mr. Birch’s surmise {Alhoquerque, 
ii, 82), with these two old and obvious 


sources of suggestion before him, that 
“ the w’ord may possibly be connected 
with sipdht, Arabic, a soldier,” is quite 
inadmissible (nor is sipdht Arabic). 
[On this word Mr. Whiteway writes : 
“111 his ex])lanation of this word Sir 
H. Yule has been misled by Barros. 
Couto (Dec. iv. Bk. 10 ch. 4) is con- 
clusive, wdiere he says : ‘This (^^ifo 
extended the limits of his rule as far 
a.4he could till he w^ent in person to 
conquer the island of Goa, wdiich w as 
a valuable possession for its income, 
and w'as in possession of a lord of 
Canara, called Sarny, a vassal of the 
King of (.\uiara, who then had his 
heaa{|uarters at what w^e call Old ( ioa. 
... As there was much jungle here, 
Savay, the lord of Goa, had certain 
houses wdiere he stayed for hunting. 

. . . Tliese houses still preserve the 
memory of the Hindu Savoy, as they 
are called tlie Savayo’s house, w'liere 
for many years the Governors of India 
lived. As oiir Joau de Barros <‘oiil(i 
not get true information of these 
things, he confounded the name of 
the Hindu Savoy w'ith that of Cufo 
(?YuvSuf) Adil Shah, siiying in ’the 
5th Book of his 2nd Decade that when 
w'e W’ent to India a Moor called Soay 
was lord of Goa, that we ordinarily 
called him Sabayo, and that he was 
a vassal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, and native of the city of 
Sau'o. At this his sons laughed 
heartily wdien we read it to them, 
saying that their father w^as anything 
but a Turk, and his name anything 
but l^ufo.’ This ])assage makes it 
clear that the origin of the word is 
I the Hindu title Siuyn, Hind. Sav'd i, 

\ ‘ having the excess of a fourth,’ ‘ a 
I quarter better than other people,’ 

! which is one of the titles of the 
j Maharaja of Jaypur. To show that it 
W’as more or less w'ell known, I may 
I j)oint to the little State of Sunda, 
wdiich lay close to Goa on the S.E., 
of w^hich the Raja w^as of the Vijaya- 
I nagar family. Tiis little State hecaVne 
independent after the destruction of 
Vijayanagar, and remained in existence 
till absorbed l)y Tipjioo Sultan. In 
this State Siwdl was a common 
honyprific of the ruling family.. At 
the same time Barros was not alone 
in calling Adil Shah the Sabaio (see 
Alboquerque, Cartas, p. 24), where the 
name occurs. The mistake having 
been made, everyone accepted it.”] 
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Til ere is a story, related as un- 
questionable by Firislita, that the 
Sabaio was in reality a son of the 
Turkish Sultan Aga Murad (dt 
‘ Ainurath ’) II., who was saved from 
murder at his father’s death, and 
]>laced in the hands of ’Imad-ud-din, 
a Persian merchant of Sava, by whom 
he was brought up. In his youth he 
sought his fortune in India, and being 
sola as a slave, and going through a 
suceessiou of adventures, reached his 
high position in the Deccan (Jirniqs, 
Firishta, iii. 7-8). 

]r>10. — ** But when Afonso Dalbo<}Ucrquo 
took (ioa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the Qabaio had taken it from 
the Hindoos.” — IktlbotfUf^rqne^ ii. 9(). 

,, “In this island ((tou called (io<]a) 
there is a fortress near the sea, walled 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain culled Savaiu, \vho has 
400 Mamelukes, he himself hoing also a 
Mameluke. . . — VartJtmm^ 110. 

irdO. — “doing further along the coast 
there is a very beautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an island, on which stands the city 
of (ioa beU^nging to (Deccan), and 

it was a princijiality of itself with other 
districts adjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there was a great I^ord, as vassal of the 
said King (of Deccan) called Sabayo, who 
being a gocul soldier, w’oll inannored and 
experienced in war, this lordship of doa 
w'as hesUnved upon him, that ho might con- 
tinually make war on the King of Narsinga, 
as ho did until his death. And then he left 
this city to his s<»n Qaba3mi Hydal^an. . . 

~ /iarrojt, Lisbon ed. 287. 

l.'')C3.— “ 0. . . . And returning to our 
subject, as Adel in Persian means ‘justice/ | 
thtsy called the prince of these territories 
Adelham, its it wore ‘Lord of Justice.’ 

“ /f. A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell me also why in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio ^ 

“ 0. Soibe have told me that he was so 
called because they used to call a (‘aptain 
by this name ; but I afterwards came to 
know that in fact saiho in Arabic means 
‘lord.’ . , — Garcia^ f. 3(). 

SABLE-FISH. See HILSA. 

SADEAS, SADRASPATAM, mp. 

This name of a place 42 m. south of 
Madras, the seat of an old Dutch 
factory, was probably shaped into the 
usual "form m a sort of conforniity 
with Madras or Madrasimtam. The 
correct name is Sadund, but it is 
sometimes made into Sadminj- and 
Shatrany^ataw . [The Madras Gloss. 
gives Tam. Sliathtrangappatanaiii, Ski. 


chatur-angay ‘the four military arms, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and cars.’] 
Fryer (p. 28) calls it Sandraslapatam, 
which 1.S probably a misprint for 
Sandrastapatam. 

1672. — “ From Tirepoplier you come . . . 
to Sadraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory.” — Baldaens, 152. 

1726. — “ The name of the place is properly 
Sadrangapatam ; but for short it is also 
called Sadrampatam, and most commonly 
Sadraspatam. In the ^J’ellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Persian 
it means ‘thousand troubles’ or the Shah- 
board which w'e call chess.” — Vafentij7i, 
Chor(>mavdf>/, 11. The curious explanation 
of Shatranj or ‘chess,’ as ‘a thousand 
troubles,’ is no doubt some popular etymo- 
b>gy ; such as P. md-t-anj, ‘ a hundred 
grids.’ The word is really of Sanskrit 
origin, from Chaturangaiu ^ literally, ‘quad- 
rquirtite ’ ; the four constituent parts of 
an army, viz. horse, foot, chariots and 
elephants. 

|1727.-— “SaderasB, or SaderassPatam.” 
(Sec under LONG-CLOTH. )J 

c. 1780. — “ J’avois pensd que Sadras au- 
roit 6i6 le lieu oh devoient finir mes con- 
trarietds et mes courses.” — llaafiur, i. 141. 

„ “‘Non, jo ne siiis point Anglols,’ 
ni’dcriai-jc avec indignation et transport ; 
‘jc suis un Hollandois do Sadringapat- 
nam.”'— 191. 

1781.— “The chief officer of the French 
now despatched a summons to the English 
commandant of the Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion he 
could resist . . . evacuated the fort, and 
]>roceedod by sea in boats to Sudrung 
Puttun.”—//. of II yd\(r iVa?X*, 447. 

SAFFLOWER, s. The flowers of 
the annual Carthainus tiuctorius^ L. 
(N.O. Compositae), a ooiusiderahle 
article of export from India for use 
of a red dye, and .sometimes, from tlie 
re.^emblance of the dried flowers to 
saflron, termed ‘ bastard sStfron.’ The 
colouring nftitter of safllower is the 
ha.si.s of rouge. The name is a curious 
modification of words by the ‘striving 
after meaning.’ For it points, in the 
first half of the name, to the analogy 
with saflron, and in the second half, 
to tlie object of trade being a flower. 
Ihit neither one nor the other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the word. Safflower apjiears to be an 
eventual corruption ot the Arabic 
name of the thing, ^usfilr. This word 
we find in medieval trade-lists {e.g. 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms 
such a.s asfiore^ asfrole, astiforey mfffoUy 
saffiore; from the last of which the 
transition to safflower is natural In 
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the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called Crocus hortulanus^ 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hasfor. Another Arabic name for this 
article is kurtum^ which we presume 
to be the origin of the botanist’s 
carthamus. In Hind, it is called 
kusumhJia or kusum. Bretschneider 
remarks that though the two plants, 
saffron and safflower, have not the 
slightest resemblance, and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
certain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, including the 
Chinese. 

c. 1200. — “ 'Usfur . . . Abu Han if a. 
This plant yields a colouring matter, used 
in dyeing. There are two kinds, cultivated 
and ^vild, both of which grow in Arabia, and 
the seeds of which are called af-l'urfinn .'’ — 
/6a Baithavy ii. 196. 

c. 1343. — “Affiore vuol esser fresco, c 
asciutto, e colorito rosso in coloro di biion 
Zxafferano, e non giallo, e chiaro a modo di 
femminella di zafferano, e che non sia tras- 
andato, che quando h vecchio e tnmndato si 
spolverizza, c fae vermini.” — Fegohtti, 372. 

1612. — “The two Indian ships aforesaid 
did discharge these goods following . . . 
oosfar, which is a red die, great (juantitie.” 
— Capt. iSariSy in Purcha.% i. 317. 

[1667-8. — “. . . madder, safflower, argoll, 
castoreum. . . .” — LiM of Goods importfU, in 
Birdivoody Report on Old Records, 76.] 

1810. — “ Le safran bSitard ou carthame, 
nomm^ dans le commerce safranon, ost 
appel4 par Ics Arabes . . . osfour ou . . . 
hortoTti. Suivant M. Sonnini, le premier 
nom d^signe la plante ; et le second, ses 
graines.” — Silu. deSarif. Note on AhdaUatif, 
p. 123. 

1813. — “ Safflower {Cussom, Hind., 
foiiT Arab.) is the flower of an annuxil plant, 
the Carthamus tiwtorius, growing in Bengal 
and other paats of India, which when w'cll- 
cured is not easily distinguishable from 
saffron by the eye, though it has nothing of 
its smell or taste.” — Milhurn, ii. 238. 

8AFFBON, s. Arab, znydran. The 
true saffron {Crocus sativm^ L.) in 
India is cultivated in Kashmir only. 
In South India this name is given to 
turmeric, which the Portuguese called 
^frdo da terra {[‘country saffron.’) 
The Hind, name is haldl, or in the 
Deccan halad, [Skt. Jiaridra, hari, 
I green, yellow ’]. Garcia de Orta calls 
it croco Jndiaco, ‘ Indian saffron.’ 
Indeed, Dozy shows that the Arab. 
kwrkum for turmeric (whence the bot. 
Lat, curcuma) is probably taken from 
the Greek Kpbxos or obi, Kpbxov. 


Moodeen Sheri f says that kurkum is 
applied to saffron in many Persian 
and other writers. 

*. 1200. — “The Persians call this root al- 
Hardy and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
al-Kiirkinuy and al-Kurhm is Sa£Rron. 
They call these plants Saffron because they 
dye yellow in the same way us Saffron 
does.^’ — Ihti Baithar, ii. 370. 

1563. — “/?. Since there is nothing else to 
be said on this subject, let us speak of what 
we call ‘country saffron.’ 

“0. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
physicians ; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exported to Arabia and I’ersia. 
In this city (Goa) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e. in Cananor and 
(’alecut. The Canarins call the i\M>t ahtd ; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it the 
same name, but more proi>erly call it 
uiangahy and the Malays vunht f ; the 
Persians, darzard, which is as much as to 
say ‘ yellow - wood.’ The Arabs call it 
hahet ; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, except what 
comes from India.” — Garcia, f. 78^% Further 
on he identities it with curcuma. 

1726. — “Ourcuma, or Indian Saffron.”— 
Vnfentijii, (%jr. 42, 

SAGAB-PESHA, s. (Vimi^fub 
lowers, or the bc^rly of servants in a 
]>rivale e.slablisliment. The uord, 
though usually imonounced in vulgar 
Hiiifl. as written above, is P(*rs. 
sh-d(jird- pesha (lit. shdijird, ‘a disciple, 
a .servant,’ and 'pesha, ‘ busine.ss ’). 

[1767.— “Saggur Depessah-pay. . . 

Tn Long, 51 3. J 

SAGO, s. I'rom Afalay smjd. The 
farinaceou.s pith taken out of the steiti 
of .several sjieeies of a ])articu]ar genus 
of ])alm, es])ecially Metroxyhm hoive. 
Mart., and M. Rnrnphii, Will^., found 
in every part, of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philippines, wherever 
there is ])ro])er soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of the 
region indicated, including the Mo- 
luccas and N. Guinea, which probably 
formed the original habitat ; and in 
these they supply the sole bread of the 
natives. In tlie remaining parts of the 
Archipelago, mgo is the food only of 
certain wild tribes, or consumed (as in 
Mindanao) by the j)Oor only, or pre- 
pared (as at Singapfjre, &c.) tor export. 
There are supfjosed to be five species 
producing the article. 

1298. — “They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent flour it is for 
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food. These trees are very tall and thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and inside the 
bark they are crammed with flour.” — Marco 
PolOy Bk. iii. ch. xi. • 

1330.— “But as for the trees which pro- 
duce flour, tis after this fashion. . . . And 
the result is the best pasta in the world, 
from which they make whatever they choose, 
cates of sorts, and excellent bread, of which 
1, Friar Odoric, have eaten.”— AV. OdorlCy 
in Cathay j &c., 32. 

1,522. — ‘ ‘ Their bread (in Tidoro) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
They take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there ; then they iK)und it, and 
make bread of it which they call sagu. 
They make provision of this bread for their 
sea voyages .” — PigafetUiy Hak. Sue. p. 136. 
This is a bad description, and seems to 
refer Ui the Sagwire, not the true sago-tree. 

1,552. — “There are also other trees w'hich 
are called Qagus, from the pith of which 
bread is —CastanludUy vi. 24. 

1,5.53. — “ Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, all the people of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certain food which 
they call Sagum, which is the pith (if a tree 
like a i)alm-trce, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark,”— III. v. ,5. 

1579. — “. . . and a Kind (if rnoalo which 
they call Sago, made of the topjics of 
certainc trees, tasting in the Mouth like 
some curds, but molts away like sugar.” — 
Drakes VoyagCy flak, Soc. j). 142. 

,, Also in a list (if “ C^ertaine Worde.s 
of the Naturall Ixinguagoof laua ”; “Sdgu, 
bread of the Gountrey.*’ — llaki, iv. 246. 

c. 1690. — “IVimo Sagus genuina, Malaice 
Sagu, sive Lapin futn\ h.e. vera Saga," — 
Rumphinsy i. 7n. (We cannot make out the 
language of tapia iuiti.) 

1727.—“ And the inland people subsist 
njostly on SagOW, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and dried in the Sun.” — A. JlamittoVy 
ii. 93 ; [ed. 1744 J. 

SACJWIRE, s. A name applied 
often in Looks, and, formerly at least, 
in the collocpiial use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Gomuti 
palm or Arenga sacchariferay Lalnll., 
which abounds in the Ind. Archi- 
pelago, and is of great importance in 
its rural economy. The name is Port. 
sagueira (analogous to palmeira)^ in 
Span, of the Indies saguran^ ana no 
doubt is tAken from sagu^ as the tree, 
though not the Sago-palm of commerce, 
affords a sago of inferior kind. Its 
most important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q-v.b 
and which in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used by natives in 


the islands. An excellent cordage is 
made from a substance resembling 
black horse-hair, which is found be- 
tween the trunk and the fronds, and 
thi.s is the gomuti of the Malays, 
which furnished one of the old specific 
names (Borassus Gomutasy Loureiro). 
There is also found in a like position a 
fine cotton-like substance which makes 
excellent tinder, and strong stiff spines 
from which pens are made, as well as 
arrows for the blow-pipe, or Sumpitan 
(see SARBATANE). “The seeds have 
been made into a confection, whilst 
their jnilpy envelope abouinls in a 
poisonous juice — used in the barbarian 
wars of the natives — to w'hich the 
Dutch gave the appro])riate name 
of ‘ hell- water ’ ” {Crawfurdy Besc. Diet. 
y). 145). The term sagiinre is sometimes 
a))])lied to the toddy or palm-wine, as 
will he seen below. 

151,5. — “They use no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, w'hich trees they 
call SagOir, and of this they make bread.’* 
— Giov. da EntpoHy 86. 

1615. — “Oryza tamen magna hie copia, 
ingens etiam modus arborum (pias Sagfuras 
v(x;ant, <iuae(^uo varia suggerunt comrnoda.” 
— JarriCy i. 201. 

1631. — “ . . . tertia fre(|uens est in Banda 
ac reliquis insiilis Moluccis, quae distillat ox 
arboro non absimili Palmae Iridiciie, isque 
potus indigenis Saguer vocatur. . . — 

J(U\ Bontiiy Dial, iv. p. 9. 

1784. — “ The natives drink much of a 
lifjiior called saguire, drawn from the palm- 
tree.”— Mergiiiy 73. 

1820. — “The Portuguese, I know not for 
wlu\t reason, and other European nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
Ikpior sagwire.” — Cran'fnrdy Hist. i. 401. 

SAHia s. The title which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may he said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and sj)oken of, when no 
disrespect is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least where 
Hindusbini or Persian is used) which 
is affixed to the name or office of a 
Euronean, corresponding thus rather 
to Monswur than to Mr. For Colonel 
Sdhtby Collector Sdhiby Lord Sdhib^ and 
even Sergeant Sdhib are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sdhib ! 
‘ Sir ! ^ In otner Hind, use the word 
is equivalent to ‘ Master ^ ; and it is 
occasionally used as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
e.g, Apm Sd^^ihy Ttpd Sd^ib/ and 
generically is affixed to the titles of 
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men of rank when indicated by those 
titles, as Khan Sd^ih, Nawdh Sdidby 
Rdjd Sdhib. The word is Arabic, and 
originally means ‘a companion’ ; (some- 
times a companion of Mahommed). 
[In the Arabian Night^i it is the title 
of a Wazir (Burton, i. 218).] 

1673. — . . To which the subtle Heathen 
replied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), why will you do 
more than the Creator meant ? ” — Fryei\ 417. 

1689. — “Thus the distracted Husband in 
hia Indian English contest, English fashion. 
Sab, best fashion, have one Wife best for 
one Husband,” — Qvington, 326. 

1853. — “He was told that a 'Sahib' 
wanted to speak with him.” — Oakfield, ii, 
2.52. 

1878. — “. . . forty Elephants and five 
Sahibs with guns and innumerable fol- 
lowers .” — Lifp in the J/o/xssii, i. 194. 

[ST. DEAVES, n.]). A corru])tioii | 
of tlie.iiame of the island of Sandwlp 
ill the Bay of Bengal, situated oil the j 
coast of Chittagong and Xoakhiili, j 
which is liest known in conuection i 
v’itli the awful loss of life and jirojierty 
in llie cyclone of 1H7(). 

[1688. — “ From Chittagaum we sailed away 
the 29th January, after had .sent .small 
vessels to search round the Island St. 
Deaves.” — In Tide, Hedges' Diary, Ilak. 
Soc. II. Ixxx.] 

SAINT JOHN’S, n.p. 

a. An English sailor’s corrujition, 
which for a long time maintained its 
place in our inap.s. It is the Simhfn 
of the old Aral) Geographers, and wa.s 
the first durable settling-place of the 
Parsec refugees 04 their emigration 
to India in the 8 th century. [Do.sa- 
bh'ai Framji, Hid. of the Fards, i. 30.] 
The propea^ name of the place, wliicli 
is in lat. 20 ^* 12 ' and lie.s 88 m. north 
of Bombay, is apparently Sajdm (see 
Hist, of Cambay, in Bo. Govt. Selections, 
No. .\xvi., N.S., p. 52), but it is 
commonly called Sanjdn. E. B. East- 
wick in J. Bo. As. Soc. R. i. 1G7, gives 
a Translation from the Persian or the 
“ /r^^a/i-t-Sailjan, or History of the 
arrival and settlement of the Parsees 
in India.” Sanjan is about 3 m. from 
the little river-mouth port of Um- 
bargam. “Evidence of the greatne.s 8 
of Sanjan is found, for miles around, 
in old foundations and bricks. The 
bricks are of very superior quality.” — 
Bomb. Gazetteer, vol. xiv. 302, [ana for 
medieval references to the place, ibid. 
I. Pt. i. 262, 520 seq.]. 


c. 1160. — “Sind&n is IJ mile from the 
sea. . . . The town is large and has an 
extensive commerce both in exports and 
imports.” — Edrisi, in Elliot, i. 85. 

c. 1599.— 

“ When the Dastur saw the soil was good, 

He selected the place for their ro.siaence : 

The Dastur named the sjK>t Sanjan, 

And it became populous as the Land of 
Iran.” — Kissah, Ac., as above, p. 179. 

^ o. 1616. — “The aldea Nargol ... in the 
lands of Daman was info.sted by Malabar 
Moors in their jnxrOs, who commonly landed 
there for water and provi.sions, and plun- 
dered the boats that entered or (]uittea the 
river, and the passengers who crossed it, 
with heavy los.s to the aldoas adjoining the 
river, and” to the revenue from them, as 
well a-s to that from the cust<3in -house of 
Sangens.”~/I/>6Verrf>, Decada, 670. 

1623.-—“ La mattina .segiicnte, fatlo giorno, 
seoprimmo terra di lontaiio . . . in iin luogo 
poco discosto da Ba.s.sain, che gl’ Ingle.‘<i 
chiamano Terra di San Giovanni ; nia nella 
carta da navigare vidi esscr notito, in lingua 
PortoghcHc, col nome (Tilhas das raems, o 
• isole delle vacche ’ al modo no'^tro.”- - /^ 
della Valle, ii. .500 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 16]. 

16.30. — “ It hap})oncd that in .«.afcly they 
made to the land of St. lohns on the shcKires 
of India.” — Lord, The Religion <>/ the R<r- 
sees, 3. 

1614. — “ Besides those four j>ostK there 
are in the said district four Tanadurias 
(see TANADAR), or different (!apta,inshii)-, 
called Samges (St. John’s), Danu, Maim, 
and Trapor .” — liovaim (Port. MS.). 

1673. — “Jn a Week’s Time wt* tunitsl it 
up, Sidling by Ba^ein, Tani]>ore, Valentine’s 
Peak, St. John’s, an«l D.'iman, the last Pity 
northward on the Continent, belonging tt) 
the Portuguese.” — Fryer, 82. 

1808. — “They (the Parsee emigrants) 
landed at Dieu, and lived there 19 year" ; 
but, disliking the place ... the grciiter 
jiart of them left it and came to the Guy.erat 
coast, in vessels which anchored off Seyjan, 
the name of a town.” — R. Jirvnnnond. 

1813.—“ The Parsecs or (luebres . . . 
continued in this place (Diu) for somo time, 
and then crossing the Gulph, landed at 
Suzan, near Nunsiiree, which is a little to 
the .southward of Surat.” — Forhes, Or. Mem. 
i. 109 ; [2nd ed. i. 78J. 

1841. — “The high land of St. John, a>>oiit 
3 leagues inland, luis a regular appearance. 
. . .” — Jiorsburgh's DireeUmj, ed. 1841, i. 470. 

1872.— “In connexion with the landing 
of the Parsis at Sanj&n, in the early part 
of the 8th century, ^thore still exist copies 
of the 15 San.skrit Slokas, in which tneir 
Mobeds explained their religion to Jadd 
Rft,n&, the Mja of the place, and the rMy 
he gave them.” — Ind. Antiq. i. 214. The 
Slokas are given. See them also in Dosahkat 
FramjVs Hist, of the Parsees, i. 31. 

b. ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, n.p. 
This again is a corruption of San- 
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Shariy or more correctly SIvany-chuamjy 
the Chinese name of an island about 60 
or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at 
some distance from the mouth of the 
Canton River, the place where St. 
Francis Xavier died, and was originally 
buried. 

1552.— “Inde nos ad S^cianum, Sinarum 
insulain a Oant<jne millia pas. circiter cxx 
Deus i)erduxit incolumes.” — Scti, Franc. 
Ndrcrii PraguG 1667, IV. xiv. 

1687. — “ We came to Anchor the same 
Day, on the N.K. end of St. John’s Island. 
’I'his Island is in Ltit. about 32 fl. 30 min. 
North, lyinfy on the S. (’oast of the Province 
of Quaiitung or Canton in China.'' — Jktnipi'r^ 
i. 406. 

1727. — ‘‘A Portiig'uese Ship . . . being 
near an Island on that (V)a>t, called after 
St. Juan, some (Jentlcmcn and Priests went 
ii-'hore for Diversion, and accidentally found 
the Saint’s Body uncorrujttcd, and carried 
it P<issenger to Goa.” — A. Ihnnilfon^A. 252; i 
led. 1741, ii.'2551. I 

1730. -“St. John’s.” in Jhmn'a New I>t- ! 
ru turp^ 472. 

c. ST. JOHN’S ISLANDS. Tlii,s 

is also tlie chart -name, and popular 
Eiiro])eaii name, of two islands about 
6 m. S. of Singapore, the chief of i 
whicli is ])ro]»(‘rly Pulo SikajniKj^ [or | 
as Dennys (/Msc. Diet. 321) writes the 
word, Pulo Skijitng]. 

SAIVA, s. A worsliipjier of Siva ; 
8k l. Samty ad)., ‘belonging to Siva.’ 

1651. — “The second sect of the Hrainins, 

‘ Seivia ’ . . . 1\V name, say that a certain 
Eswara is the supreme among the gods, and 
that alt the others are subject to him.” — 
Muyertus, 17. 

1867. — “This temple is’ reckoned,' I be- 
lieve, the holie.st shrine in Imiia, at least 
among the Shaivites.”— MilmaHy in 
Memoir Ay p. 48. 

SALA, s. Hind, sally ‘brother-in- 
law,’ i.e. wife’s brother ; )mt used 
ellijitically as a low Uiriu of abuse. 

[18.56.— “Another reason (for infanticide) 
is the blind pride which makes them hate 
that any man should call them sala, or 
Sussoor — brother-in-law, or father-in-law.” 
— ForhejSy RHa Mdl&y ed. 1878, 616.] 

1881.— “Another of these popular Paris 
sayings is ‘ ef to t ’ which is as insulting 

a remark to a Parisian as the apparently 
harmless remark 8&1&, ‘brother-in-law,’ is 
to a Hindoo. Jtev.y Sept. 10, 326. 

SALAAM, B. A salutation ; 
properly oral salutation of Mahom- 
me^ns to each other. Arab, saldm. 


‘lieace.’ Used for any act of s^iluta- 
tion ; or for ‘compliments.’ 

[c. 60 B.C.— 

“ ’AW’ et ph Siipos icra-i “2aXa/i,” el 6* 
odv av ye 

“ NafSios,” d 5’ "EWiyi/ “ Xalpe”- to 5’ 
avTo <ppd<rov." 

—Meleagrosy in A nthulogia Palatinay vii. 149. 

The point is that he ha.s boon a bird of 
passage, and says good-bye now to his 
various resting-places in their own tongue.] 

1.513. — “ The ambassador (of Bisnagar) 
entering the door of the chamber, the Go- 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up while the ambassador 
made him great qalema. ’’—Gorina, LeiulaSy 
If. i. 377. See also p. 431. 

1.552. — “The present having been seen ho 
took the letter of the Governor, and read it 
to him, and having read it told him how the 
Governor sent him his qalema, and was at 
his command with all his fleet, and with all 
the Portuguese. . . — Castanhe/fa, iii. 445. 

1611. — “^alema. The salutation of an 
inferior.” — Coharruvias, i^p. Diet. s.v. 

1626. — “ Hce (Selim i.e. Jahangir) turneth 
oner his Beades, and saith so many words, 
t) wit three thousand and two hundred, 

I and then presentoth himself to the people to 
i receive their salames or good morrow. ...” 

I — Pilgrimage^ 523. 

! 1638. — “ En entrant ils so saluent de leur 

1 Salom iju’ils accompagnent d’vne profonde 
I inclination .” — Mandehloy Paris, 1659, 223. 

I 1618. — “ . . , this .salutation they call 
i salam ; and it is made with bending of the 
I body, and laying of the right hand upon 
! the head .’’ — TnuAiy 55. 

I 1689. — “The Salem of the Religions 
I Bra mins, is to join their Hands together, 

I and spreading them tirst, make a motion 
towards their Hefid, and then stretch them 
out .” — OringtoHy 183. 

1694. — “'riie Town Conicopolies, and 
chief inhabitants of Egmoro, came to make 
their Salaam to the President.” — Wheel er^ 
i. 2S1. ^ 

1717. — “I wi-<h the Priests m Tranquobar 
a Thousand f#ld Schalam.”— Acet. 
62. 

1809.— “The old priest was at the door, 
and with his head uucuverod, to make his 
salaams.” — H. Vuhntiay i, 273. 

1813.— 

“ * Ho ! who art thou ? ’ — ‘ This low salaxn 
Replies, of Moslem faith T am.’ ” 

Byroriy The Giaour. 

1832. — “ 11 me rendit tous les salaxus que 
je fis autrefois an ’Grand Mogol.” — Jacque- 
nionty Gorresp. ii. 137. 

1844. — “All chiefs who have made their 
salam are entitled to carry arms person- 
ally.” — O. 0. of Sir C, Napier y 2. 

SALAK, s. A singular-looking 
fruit, sold and eaten fin the Malay 
regions, described in the quotation. 
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It is the fruit of a species of rataii 
{Balacca eduli8\ of which the Malay 
name is rotan-salah 

1768-71. — “The salac {Cahimm rotang 
zafacra) which is the friiit of a prickly 
bush, and has a singular appearance, being 
covered with scales, like those of a lizard ; 
it is nutritious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry.” — Sta- 
vorhuts, E.T, i. 241. 

SALEB, SALEP, s. This name 
is applied to the tubers of varioits 
species of orchis found in Europe and 
Asia, which from ancient times have 
had a great reputation as being resto- 
rative and highly nutritious.. This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the ‘ doctrine of signatures,'* 
but was due jiartly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of siileb has 
the property of forming, e^•en with 
the addition of 40 ])arts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modern authorities 
(piite disbelieve in the virtues aserilied 
to salebf though a decoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes an agree- 
able drink for invalids. Saleb is 
identified correctly by Ibn Baithar 
with the Satyriuin of Dioscuri des and 
Galen. The full name in Ar. (an- 
alogous to the Greek orchis) is Khufi- 
(ilrma'lab^ i.e. Hesticulus vulpis^ ; but 
it is commonly known in India as 
m^ktb misrl, i.e. Balep of Egyjit, or 
popularly sale.p-'niisry. In Upper India 
mleb is derived from various species 
of Eulophici, found in Kashmir and 
the Lower Hiinfdaya. Saloop, which 
is, or used to be, supplied hot in winter 
mornings by itinerant vendors in the 
streets of London, i.s, 'we believe, a 
representati^ of Saleb ; but we do 
not know from what it is prepared. 
[In 1889 a correspondent to Notes dc 
Queries (7 .ser. vii. 35) stated that 
“ within the last twenty ye^rs saloop 
vendors might have been seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London. 
The term saloop was also applied to 
an. infusion of the sassafras Tiark or 
wood. In Pereira’s Materia Medica^ 
published in 1850, it is stated that 
‘ saasafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and sugar, is sold at daybreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
^oop.’ Saloop in balls is still sold 
in London, and comes mostly from 
Smyrna.’'] 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant oy salif ; but it seems 


possible that the traveller mav not 
nave recognised the thaHabj m*lab in 
its Indian pronunciation. 

c. 134^— “ After that, they fixed the 
amount provision to be given by the 
Sultan, viz. 1000 Indian ri^ls of flour . . . 
1000 of meat, a large number of ri^h (how 
many I don’t now remember) of sugar, of 
ghee, of salif, of areca, and 1000 leaves of 
betel.” — Ibn Batukiy hi. 382. 

' 1727.— “They have a fruit called Salob, 
about the size of a Peach, but withoiit a 
stone. They dry it hard . . . and being 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are. . . . They are of opinion that it 
is a great restorative.” — A . Hamilton^ i. 125 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 126J. 

[1754. — In his list of Indian drugs Ives 
(p. 44) gives “Rad. Salop, Persia Ks. 35 
per maund.”] 

1838. — “ Saleb Misree, a medicine, cornea 
(a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
good nutritive for the human constitution, 
and is for this purpose jxjwdered and taken 
with milk, ft is in the forfn of flat oval 
pieces of about 80 grains each. ... It is 
sold at 2 or 3 Rupees per ounce.” — 
of urticJes found in Bazars of Cabool. In 
Punjab Tnuh Report, 1862, App. vi. 

1882 (0*~“ Here we knock against an 
ambulant salep-shop (a kind of tea which 
people drink on winter mornings); there 
against roaming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
bakers wirrying brown bread on wooden 
tray.s, pedlars with cakes, follows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
lairchaser.” — Ln'hn^ia, The Capita/ of Cgjrr us,. 
ext. in iSt. Janies s Gazette, Sept. 10. 

SALEM, II .p. A town and inland 
district of S. Imiia. Properly Bhelam^ 
wliich is perhaps a corruption of Cherny 
the name of the ancient monarchy in 
which this district was embraced. 
[“According to one theory the town 
of Salem is said to be identical with 
Seran or Slieran, and occasionally to 
have been named Sberalaii ; when S. 
India was divided between the three 
dynasties of Chola, Sera and Pandia, 
according to the generally accepted 
belief, Karur was the place' where the 
three territorial divisions met ; the 
boundary was no doubt subject to 
vicissitude.s, and at one time twssibly 
Salem or Serar was a part of Sera.” — 
Le FanUf Man, of*Balem^ ii. 18.] 

SALEMPOOB7, s. A kind of 
chintz. Se^ allusions under PALEM- 
PORE. [The Madras ffloss,^ deriving 
the word from Tel. sdle^ * weaver,’ para, 
Skt ‘town,’ descrilies it as “a kind of 
cotton cloth formerly manufactured at 
Nellore ; half the length of ordinary 
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Punjums” (see PIECE-GOODS). The 
third quotation indicates that it was 
sometimes white.] 

' [1698. -- Sarampuras.” —- Limchoteri f 
Hak. Soc. i. 95. 

[1611.—“ I . . . was only doubtful about 
the white Betteelas and Salempurya.”— 
Jhmoent^ L^tiers^ i. 155. 

[1614. — “ Salampora, being a broad white 
cloth.” — ibid. ii. 32.] ^ 

legO. — “ Certain goods for Banhiin priced 
as follows 

“Salampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas per 
corge. . . ."- Ft. St. Oeo. 6W9/o, April 22. 

In Notes ami KrU. iii. 16 ; also ibid. p. 24. 

1747 . — “The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the Ist inst. when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
appeared that 5 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pieces of Salampores were stolen, That 
Two Pieces of Salampores were found upon 
a Peon . . . and the Person detected is 
ordered to be severely whipped in the Face 
of the Jhiblick* . . ."—Ft. St. hand Uomn., 
March 30 (MS. Records in India Office). 

c. 1780.— “. . . en Ton y fabritiuoit 
diff^rcntos esp^ces de toiles de coton, telle-* 
que salempouris.”— //(t<//«^r, ii. 461. 

SALIGBAM, s. Skt. Ftilagnlma 
(thi.s word .se(‘m.s to be properly the 
mum? of a place, ‘Village of ihe Sfil- 
tvee^— a real or imaginary tirtha or 
place of sacred pilgrimage, mentioned 
in the Mahahhumta). [Other and le.ss 
probahle e.xi»lanations are given by 
Ojipert, Am\ fnhahUant% 337.] A 
pebble having mystic, virtues, found in 
certain rivers, e.cf. Oandak, Son, &(*. 
Such stones arc usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
mlagrCtimi is often adopted as .the 
ivpre.sentative <}f some god, and the ' 
worship of any god may be Performed 
before it.* It Is daily worshii)ped by 
the Bralimans ; but it is especially 
connected with Vaishnava doctrine. 
In May 1883 a mlatirdnm was the 
ostensible Ciiuse of great popular ex- 
citement among the Hindus of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 
family suit bedore the High Court, a 
question arose i*egarding the identity 
of a Mlagrdrmy regarded as a household 

* Like the BatreXtoi^ which the Greeks got 
through the Semitic nations. In Phptius there 
aw exirocte hum Damascius (Life of Ismorus th'C 
Philo^her), which speak of the stones callea 
BaituM ami Baitulion, which were objects ot 
worship, gave oracles, and were apparently 
in healing, These appear, from what is stated, 
to have been met^c atones. There were many 
In Lebanon (see Phdt. BiUUth., ed. 1653, pp. 104., 
1062-8). 

3 T) 


god. Counsel on both sides suggested 
that the thing should be brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 
advice. The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could be no objec- 
tion ; the Court interpreter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could not be 
brought into Court, became of the coir- 
ruatting, but it might with perfect 
propriety be brought into the corridor 
for inspection ; which was done. This 
took place during the excitement 
about the “ Ilbert Bill,” giving natives 
magisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans ; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling Mr. 
Justice Norris, who was believed to 
be hostile to the Bill. The editor of 
the Bengallee newspaper, an educated 
man, and formerlv a membex of the 
covenanted Civil Service, the author 
of one of the most unsiTupulous and 
violent artiides, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
apology and complete retractation, but 
was sentenced to two months’ im- 
jirisonment. 

c. 1590.—“ Salgram is a black stone which 
the’ lIindt>os hold sacred. . . . They are 
found in the river Sown, at the distance of 
40 COSO from the mouth.” — Ayecn^ Gladwiv s 
E.T, 1800, ii. 25 ; [od. Jarrntt, ii. 150]. 

1782. — “ Avant do finir Thistoire de 
Vichenou, je no puis me dispenser do parlor 
de la pierre do Salagraman. File n’est 
autre chose qu’une coquille petrifi^e du genre 
des forufS d'Amwon : lea Indiens prdtondont 
(lu’cllc represente Vichenou, parcequ’ils en 
ont d€couvcrt de neuf nuances diff Brontes, 
ce (lu’ils rapportent aux neuf incarnations 
de ce Dieii. . . . Cette pierre est aux socta- 
teurs de Vichenou ce quo le Liugam est a 
coux do Ohivon.”— ^’(uoimt^, f. 307. 

[1822. - “ tn the Nerbuddah are found 
those types of Shiva, called SolgrammaB, 
which are sacred pebbles held in great 

estimation all over India.”— TVa//aw, 

Years in India, 296.] 

1824.— “ The Bhalgrwti is black, hollow, 
j and nearly round ; it is found in the Guii- 
1 duk River, and is considered a represent^ 
tion of Vishnoo. ... The ShalgT^tl » 
the only stone that is naturally divine ; all 
the other stones are rendered sacred by 
incantations .” — Wanderings of a Ptlgnniy 
i. 43. 

1885 .— “ My father had one (a Balagram)- 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, small, 
shining stone. He paid it the greatest- 
reverence possible, and allowed no one to* 
touch it, but worshipped it with hia own 
hands. When he became ill, and m he 
would not allow a woman to touch it, he? 
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made it over to a Brahman ascetic with a in order tliat there inav be no more 

money pr^ent. in P%n}iih need of a reference to infidels.’”* 
Notes and Queries^ ii. 109. The s&lagr&ma / a \ 

is in fact a Hindu fetish. {Mhot, v. 673-4.) 


SALLABAD, s. This word, now 
<mite obsolete, occurs frec^uently in 
the early records of English settle- 
ments in India, for the customary or 
prescriptive exactions of the native 
Oovernments, and for native jirescri])- 
tive claims in general. It is a word 
of Mahratti development, salabad, 

‘ perenniaV applied to permanent col- 
lections or charges ; ai)parently a 
factitious word from Pers. sdl^ ‘year,* 
and Ar. abad, ‘ ages.* 

[1680.— “Salabad.” Sec under EOOO* 
KA.] 

1703. — “ . . . although these are hard- 
ships, yet by length of time become Sallabad i 
ias we esteem them), there is no great 
demur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievances.” — In [Vheefer, ii. 19. 

1716.— “The Board upon reading them i 
came to the following resolutions : — That j 
for anything which has yet appeared the | 
Comatees (Comaty) may cry out their ' 
Pennagundoo Nagarum ... at their houses, ; 
feasts, and weddings, &c., according to ' 
Salabad but not before the Pagoda of 
Chindy Pillary. . . 234. 

1788. — “ Sallabaud. (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors troveriiment to 
enforce their demand of a present .” — Indian 
VocaJb It lanf ( Stock'd ale). 

SALOOTBEE, SALUSTBEE, s. | 

Hind. Sdlotar^ Sdlotri. A native i 
farrier or horse-doiitor. This class is j 
now almost always Mahoinmedan. j 
But the word is taken from the Skt. | 
name Sdlihotra, the original owner of | 
which is supposed to have written iu 
that language a treatise on the Veterin- 
ary Art, which still exists in a form 
more or less inoditied arid imperfect. 

A knowledge of Sanskrit must have 
prevailed pretty generally about thi.s 
time (14th century), for there is in 
the Royal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit bv order 
of Ghiydsu-d din Muhammad Shdh 
Khiljl. This rare book, called Kur- 
ratu-UMuIk, was translated as early 
as A.H. 783 (a.d. 1381), from an 
original styled Sdlotar, which is the 
name of an Indian, who is said to 
have been a Brdhman, and the tutor 
of Susruta. The Preface says the 
translation was made ‘from the bar- 
barous Hindi into the refined Persian, 


[1831. — “ ‘ . . . your aloes are not genuine.* 
‘Oh yes, they are,’ ho exclaimed. ‘My 
salutree got them from the Bazaar.”— Or. 
Sport. Mag.^ reprint 1873, ii. ‘223.1 

SALSETTE, n.p. 

a. A considerable island immedi- 
ately north of Bombay. The island 
of Bombay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsetti?, 
and during the Portuguese occupation 
it was so ill every sense. That occu- 
pation is still marked by the remains 
of numerous villas and churches, and 
by the survival of a large R. Catholic 
population. The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves of 
Kanluu ‘1 (see KENNEiS^). The old 
city of Tana (q.v.) also* stands u}>on 
Saisette. Salsette was claimed as 

' part of the Bombay dotation of Queen 
Catherine, but refused ))y the Portu- 
guese. The Mahrattas took it fiom 
(hem iu 1739, and it was taken frf)m 
these by us iu 1774. The name has 
been by some connected with the salt- 
works which exist uj>on the islands 
{SdliiKis). But It a})pears in fac,t to 
I be the corruption of a Mahratti name 
I SJuhhtl, from Shdshashti^ meaning 
j ‘ Sixty-six ’ (Skt. Khiff-shaalui^ because 
1 (it is supposed) the island was alleged 
j to contain that number of villagi’s. 

; This name occurs in the form Shat- 
! sashti in a stone inscription dated 
1 Sak. 1103 (a.p. 1182). See Bo. J. R. 
j Asi Soc. xii. 334. Another iuscri]>- 
tiou 'on coj)j)er ])lates dated Sak. 748 
(a.d. 1027) <*ontainH a grant of the 
village of Naiira, “one of the 66 of 
Sri Hf kanaka (Thaiia),** thus entirely 
confirming the etymology (/.R. As. Sor. 
ii. 383). I have to thank Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, C.S.I., for drawing my 
attention to these inscriptions. 

b. Salsette is also the name of the 
three provinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the Velhas Con- 
quistas or Old Conquests. These lay 
all along the coast, consisting of (1) 

* “ It is curious that without any allusion to 
this work, another on the Veterinary Art, styled 
Sdlotarif and said to comprise In the Banskrit 
original 16,000 slokaB, was translated in the reign 
of BhAh JahAn ... by ^iyad 'Abdulla Khan 

BahAdur Piroz Jang, who had found it among 
some other Banskrit books which . . . had been, 
plundered from Amar Bingh, RAuA of Chitor.” 
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the Ilhas (viz. the island of Goa and 
minor islands divided hy rivers and 
-creeks), (2) Bardez on the northern 
nifiinland, and (3) Balsette on the 
southern mainland. The port of 
Marinagaon, which is the teriiiinus 
of the Portuguese Indian Kailway, is 
in this Salsette. The name probably 
had the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette ; a ])arallel to whi/ih 
was found in the old name of the 
Island of Goa, Ti{‘oar% meaning 
'(Malir.) Tls-wadl, “30 hamlets.” [See 
BARGANY.] 

A.D. 1186. — “I, Aparfiditya (“the para- 
mount vsoveroip^n, the R\iler of the Kuiikana, 
the most illustrious King ”) have given with 
a libation of water 24 drachms, after ex- 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Shat'Shashti.’’ — hwr!pt!on 
edited by Pandit liluiqatdnJdl Jndraji^ in 
,/. Bo. hr. n. A. .S. ‘xii. m JArid see 
lUnnhajf QazHtrrr, 1. Pt. ii. fill, 567. | 


a. — 


1566. — “Item — Revenue of the CUisba 
<('avubo-aee CUSBAH) of Maym : 

R*bc l\bj fidraa (40,567) 
And the custom-house {Mai>- 
dorhn) of the siii<l Maym . ,, (48,000) 

And Mazagong ( Jfurnyi/uo) . ,, (11,500) 

And Bombay ( ^fon hatfm ) . , , (26,000) 

And the PusUa and Oustoms 
of (’aranja . . . . (04,700) 

And in paddy {baU) , . xxi murax (see 

MOORAH) 1 randll (see CANDY) 

And the Island of Salsete fodeas (619,000) 
And in paddy . . xxi miiraa 1 randil.'* 

.S. JSvfr/ba, Tombn. 142. 


1568.— “ Beyond the Isle of Elephanta 
{do A llfantr) about a league distant is the 
island of Salsete. Tins island i.s seven 
leagues long i>y 5 in breadth. Un the iM)rth 
it Vxirdcrs the (lulf of (5imbay, on th« south 
it has the I. of Elephantii, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the I. of Bombai 
or of Boa VIdu. This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, i-attio, and game 
of sorts, and in its hill>» is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galley.s. 
In that part of the island which faces the 
S.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thana ; and a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice called the 
Pagoda of Salsete ; both one and the other 
-objects most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
decay [destrol^do) and the Pagoda as a work 
unique in its way, and the like of which is 
nowbere to be seen.”--./od(> de Castro, Prinw 
Hoteiro da India, 69-70. 


1554.— 

“ And to the Taxiadar {tenadar) of Salsete 
30,000 rew. 

“He has under him 12 peons (pwXes) of 
whom the said governor takes 7 ; leaving 
him 6, which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10,800 rew. 


“ And to a Parvu (see PARVOE) that he 
has, who is the country writer . . . and 
haying the same pay as the Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in a 
year at the said rate to 10,800 
TonihOf in Subsidios, 211-212. 

1610. — “Frey Manuel de S. Mathias, 
guardian of the convent of 8t. Francis in 
Goa, writes to me that ... in Goa alone 
there are 90 resident friars ; and besides in 
Ba^aim and its adjuncts, viz., in the island 
of Salsete and other districts of the north 
they have 18 parishes (Fregpiezias) of 
native Christians with vicars ; and five 
of the convents have colleges, or seminaries 
where they bring up little orphans ; and 
that the .said Ward of Goa extends 300 
leagues from north to south .” — Liwos das 
Mon goes j 298. 

[1674. — “From whence these Pieces of 
Land receive their general Name of Salset 
. . . either because it signifies in Canorehi 
a Granary. . . .” — Fri/er^ 62.] 

c. 1760. — “It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
I forced to seek refuge on Bombay, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a .sudden from very 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary.” 
— (rrose^ i. 72. 

[1768. — “Those lands are comprised in 
66 villages, and from this number it is called 
Salsette.” — Foral of SalsHte, India Office 
MS.] 

1777. — “The ac(iuisition of the bsland of 
Salset, which in a manner surrounds the 
I.sland of Bombay, is sufficient to .secure the 
latter from the danger of a famine.” — J^rb'ds 
Trart'i, i. 101. 

1808. — “The island of Sashti/ (corrupted 
j by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
I (piered by that Nation in the year of Christ 
l.')64, from the M«)hammedari Prince who 
was then its Bovoreigii ; and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or quit- 
rent.” — Bondniif, Rnja. I. of 1808, sec. ii. 

b.— 

1510. -“Aftd he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own people and 
many more from the Island {Goa) passed " 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, scouring the districts and the tana- 
daris, and placing in them by his own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in .such order that ho collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money.” — Correa^ ii. 161. 

1546. — “We agree in the manner fol- 
lowing, to wit, that 1 Idalxoa (Idalcan) 
promise sind swear on our Koran (no woso 
mogaffo)i and by the head of my eldest son, 
that I will remain always firm in the^said 
amity with the King of Portugal and with 
his governors of India, and that the lands 
of Salsete and Bardees, which I have made 
contract and donation of to His Highness, 
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1 contirm and give anew, and I swear and 
promise by the oath aforesaid never to re- 
claim them or make them the Subject of 
War.” — Treaty between D, John de Castro 
and Jdalxaa^ who was formerly called 
Idalgdo {Adil Khdti), — Botelho^ Tombo^ 40. 

1598, — “On the South side sfef the Hand 
of Ooa, wher the riuer runneth againe into 
the Sea, there cometh euen out with the 
coast a lp.nd called Salsette, which is also 
vnder the subiection of the Fortingales, and 
is . , . planted both with people and fruite.” 
— Linschoten^ 51 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 177]. 

1602. — “Before we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 1546) Idalxa (Adil 
Shah) waged with the State about the main- 
land provinces of Salsete and Bard4s, which 
caused much trouble to the Government of 
India, it seems well to us to give an account 
of these Moor Kings of Visiaiwr.” — Coutu, 
IV. X. 4. 

SALWEN, ii.p. The great river 
entering the sea near Marta l>an in 
British Burma, and wliich tlie Chinese 
in its upper course call Lu-hvintj. The 
Burmese form is Than4we7i, hut the 
original form is probably Shan. [“ The 
Salween River, which empties itself 
into the sea at Maulmain, rivals the 
Irrawaddy in length but not in im- 
portance^^ (Forbes^ British Burma^ 8).] 

SAMBOOK, s. Ar. mvhuly and 
mnhak (there is a Skt. word sambukuy 
‘ a bivalve shell, but we are unable to 
throw any light on any possible trans- 
fer) ; a kind of .small vessel formerly 
used in Western India and .still on the 
Arabian coast. [Bee Btytnbay Gazetteer, 
xiii. Pt. ii. 470.j It is smaller than 
the hagald (see BUGGALOW), and is 
chiefly used to communicate between 
a roadstead and the shore, or to go 
inside the r^efs. Burton renders the 
word ‘a foyst,* which is pro 7 )erly a 
smaller kind of galley. ^See descrij)- 
tion in the last but one quotation 
below. 

c. 330. — “It is the custom when a vessel 
arrives (at Makdashau) that the Sultan's 
sunbllk Doards her to ask whence the ship 
comes, who is the owner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), what she is laden with, and wnat 
merchants or other passengers are on board." 

Jbn Batuta, ii. 183 ; also see pp. 17, 
181, kc. 

1498.— “The Zambuco came loaded with 
doves’-dung, which they have in those 
islands, and which they were carrying, it 
being merchandize for Cambay, where it is 
used in dyeing cloths." — Correa, Lendas, 
1. 33-34. 

„ In the curious Vocabulary of the 
language of Calicut, at the end of the 


lioteiro of Vateco da Gama, we find : “ Bar- 
cas ; Cambuco." 

[1502. — “ZambucoB." See under NA- 

CODA.] 

1506, — “Questo Capitanio si wose uiio 
sambuoo molto ricco, veniva dalla Mecha 
per Colocut .” — Leonardo Ca' Masser, 17. 

1510. — “As to the names of their ships, 
some are called Sambuchi, and these are 
flat-bottomed . ” — V urtheina, 154. 

el516. — “Item — our Captain Major, or 
Capbiin of Cochim shall give passes to 
secure the narigation of the .ships and 
zanbuqoB of their ports , . . provided they 
do not carry spices or drugs that we require 
for our cargoes, but if such be found, for 
the first occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and drugs loaded, and on the second 
they shall lose both ship and cargo, and all 
may be taken as prize of war .” — Treaty of 
Aopo Soares with C'ow/(7c{Quilon), mliotelho^ 
Tmnbo, Subsidios, p. 32. 

[1516. — “Zambucos.” SeeunderARECA.] 

1518.— “2Sambuquo.’’ See under PROW. 

1543. — “ Item — that the ZanbuquoB 
which shall trade in his port in rice or 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters shall 
pay the customary dues .” — Treaty of Martin 
Affunso de Sousa with Contain, in Botelhu, 
Tombo, 37. 

[1814.—“ Sambouk.” See under DHOW.] 

1855. — “Our pilgrim ship . . . was a 
Sambuk of about 400 ardibs (50 tons), with 
narrow wedge-like 1 m)ws, a clean water-line, 
a sharp keel, undocked except upon the 
poop, which was high enough to act as a 
sail in a gale of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminently raking forward, the main con- 
siderably longer than the mizen, and the 
former was provided with a large triangular 
latino. . . — Burton, Pilgrimage to Kf 

MMinah and Meccah, i, 276 ; [Memorial ed. 
i. 188]. 

1858. — “The ve8.sels of the Arabs called 
Senbuk are small Baggelows of ^ to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp prf)w, the after p.'irt of the 
vessel is disj»ro}Kjrtionately broad and 
elevatetl abf>ve the water, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail w’hich is hoisted to the masthead Vrdth 
such a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vessel." — con Reimans, in ZeUsehr* der 
DmiscK, MorgenL OesettscJi, xii. 420. 

1880.— “The small sailing boat with one 
sail, which is called by the Arabs 
book ' with which I went from Hodei^ to 
Aden." — Letter in Athjenaeum, Marcq 13, 
p. 346. 

[1900.— “We scrambled into a sambouka 
crammed and stuffed with the baggage.”— 
^Bent, Southern Arabia, 220.] 

flAMRTt P., SAMBXTB, s. Hind. 
sdhar, Bdmbar; Skt. iamha/ra. A kind 
of stag {Rvm AridtuUUty Jerdoii ; 
[Blaniord, Mommidia, 543 
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elk of S* Indian sportsmen ; gham of 
Bengal ; jerrow (ja/rdo) of the Hima- 
laya ; the largest of Indian stags, and 
found in all tne large forests of India. 
The word is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat reseinhling chamois 
leather, prepared from the hide. 

1873. — . . Our usual diet was of 

spotted deer, Sabre, wild Hogs and some- 
times wild (>>ws.”~ 175. • 

[1813. — ‘‘Here he saw a number of deer, 
and four large sabirs or aambooa, one con- 
siderably bigger than an ox. . . 
in Forbt% Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 400.] 

1 823. — ‘ ‘ The skin of the Sambre, when wel 1 
prepared, forms an excellent material for 
the military accoutrements of the soldier^ 
of the native Powers.” — J/u/co/m, (Jt'ntraf 
Jndia^ i. 9. 

[1900.— “The Sambu stags which Ijord 
Poworscourt turned out in his gleii'^. ...” 
— December 15, p. 883.] 

SAMPAN, s. A kind of small 
boat or skill’. The word appears to be 
Javanese and Malay. It must have 
been ado])ted on the Indian shores, 
for it was i)i< ked up there at an early 
date by the Portuguese ; and it is now 
current all through the further East. 
[The French have ado])ted the Anna- 
mite form tmnhan.'] The word is often 
said to he originally Chinese, '•mnpan,^ 
= ‘ three boards,’ and this is possible. 
It is certainly one of the most ordinary 
W'ords for a boat in (Jhiiia, Moreover, 


provision in rice and grain for the Jaos 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
the dawn are landing provisions from their 
junks and ships in their boats or Cham- 
penas (which are little skiffs). . . 
de Eredia^ 6. 

[1622,— “irt was thought fytt ... to 
trym up a China Sampan to goe with the 
fleete. . . .” — Cocks* s JJiury. Hak. Soc. ii. 
122.] 

1648. — In Van SpUberge7i*s Voyage we 
have Champane, and the still more odd 
1 Champaigne. [See under TOPAZ.] 

! 1702. — “ Sampans being not to be got we 

were forced to send for the Sarah and 
Eaton’s Long-boats.”— Cori'espotideTice 
to, /. Office from China Factory (at Uhusan), 
Jan. 8. 

c. 1788. — “Some made their escape in 
prows, and some in sampans.” — Mem. of a 
Malay Jbaiudy^ 3. 

1868. — “The harbour is crow'ded with 
rnen-of-war and trading vessels . . . from 
vessels of several hundred tons burthen 
down to little fishing-boats and passsenger 
sampans.” — WafJacey Malay Archip. 21. 

SAMSHOO, 8. A kind of ardent 
spirit made in China from rice. Mr. 

I Baber doubts this being Chinese ; but 
according to Wells Williams the name 
is san-shao, ‘thrice fired’ {Guide, 220). 

I ‘Distilled liquor’ is ahao-siu, ‘fired 
I liquor.’ Compare Germ. Brantwein, 

I and XXX beer. Strabo .says: ‘Wine 
I the Indians drink not except when 
I sacrificing, and that is made of rice 
i ill lieu of barley ” (xv. c. i. § 53). 


w^e learn, on the authority of Mr. i 
E. C. Baber, tliat tliere is another j 
kind of bojit on tlie Yangtse which j 
is called wa-jniu, ‘ live boards.’ Giles j 
however says : “ From the Malay smm- ' 
part three boards” ; but in tliisTliere ; 
is some confusion. The word has no 
such meaning in Malay, 

1510. — “My companion said, ‘What 
moans then might there be for going to this 
island ? ” They answered : ‘ That it was 
necessary to purchase a chiampana,’ that 
is a small voasel, of which many are found 


1684.—“. . . sampsoe, or Chinese Beer.” 
— ValentijUf iv. {China) 129. 

[1687.—“ Samshu. ” See under ABRACE.] 
1727.—“. . . Samshew or Rice Arrack.” 
— A. Hamilton., ii. 222 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 224], 
c. 1752.— “. . . the people who make 
the Chinese brandy called Samsu, live like- 
wise in the suburbs.” — Osheck^ Voyage, i, 235. 

[1852.— . samahoe, a Chinese inven- 
tion, and which is distilled from rice, after 
the rice has been permitted to foment (?) in 
. . . vinegar and water.” — Neale, Restidenct 
in Siam, 75. 


there.” — Varthema, 242. 

1516. — “They (the Moors of Quilacare) 
perlbrin their voyages in small vessels which 
call champanaJ — 172. 

0. 1540. — “ In the other, whereof the 
captain was slain, there was not one escaped, 
for Banian pursued them in a 

Champiltna, which was the B(mt of his 
Junk,”— {Cogan, p. 79), orig. ch. lix. 

1662.—“. . . Champanas, which are a 
kind of small vessels.* — CastartJheda, ii. 76 ; 
[rather, Bk. ii. ch. xxii. p. 76]. 

1618.. — “And on the beach called the 
.Baaar of the Laos . . . they sell every sort of 


I SANDAL, SANDLE, SANDERS, 
SANDAL WOOD, s, From Low 
i l^tin saiitalum, in Greek advraXov, 
and in later Greek advdapov ; coming 
from the Arab, sandal, and that from 
8kt. chandana. The name properly 
belongs to the fragrant wood of the 
SanUuum^ album, L. Three woods 
hearing the name santalum, white, 
yellow, and red, were in officinal use 
in the Middle Ages. But the name 
Red Sandalwood, or Red Sanders, 
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has been lone applied, both in English 
and in the Indian vernaculars, to the 
wood of Pterocarpus santalina, L., a 
tree of S. India, the >vood of which is 
inodorous, but which is valued for 
various purposes in India (pMlars, turn- 
ing, &c.\ and is export ea as a dye- 
wood. According to Hanbury and 
Fliickiger this last was the sanders 
so much used in the cookery of the 
Middle Ages for colouring sauces, &c. 
In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal -wood, 
or was the wood of Pteroc. santal. It 
is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For 
on the one hand, even in modern 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the ! 
real sandal-Avood ; and on the other | 
hand we find Matthioli in the 16th ! 
century speaking of the red sandal as ' 
inodorous. 

It has been a question how the j 
Pferocarpua simtalma came to be j 
called sandal- wood at all. We may | 
suggest, as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder “ mixed with 
oil is used for bathing and purifying • 
the skin” {Drury, s.v.), much as the 
true sandal -wood powder also is used 
in the East. 

c. 545. — “And from the remoter regions, ; 
I speak of Tzinista and other places of j 
exj>ort, the imports to T'aprobane are silk, I 
aloeswood, cloves, Sandalwood {T^dv^avri). j 
and so forth. . . — Cosmos, in Cothoif, &c., | 

elxxvii. 1 

1298. — “Encore sachiez que en ccste ysle | 
a arbres de sandal vermoille ansi grant come ; 
snnt les arbr%s des nostre contr^e . . . et i 
il en ont bois come nos aviins d’autres 
arbres sauvajes .” — Marvo Po^, Gcog. Text, 
eh, cxci. 

c. 1390. — “Take powdered rice and boil 
it in almond milk . . . and colour it with 
Saunders.’' — Recipe quoted by Wright, 
l)oni€stk Manners, &c., 350. 

1554. — “Le Santal done croist es Indes 
Orientales et Occidentales : en grandes 
Porestz, et fort eapesses, II s'en treuue 
trois especes: mais le plus pasle est le 
meilleur: le blanc apres: le rouge est mis 
au dernier ranc, potirce qu’il n’a aucune 
odour : mais les deux premiers sentent fort 
bon.” — Matthioli (old Fr. version), liv. i. 
ch. xix. ^ 

1563.— “The Sandal grows about Timor, 
which produces the largest quantity, and it 
is called ohnndana; and by this name it 
IB known in all the regions about Malaca ; 
and the Arabs, being those who carried on 


the trade of those parts, corrupted the- 
word and called it sandal. Every Moor, 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . 
Garcia, f. 185v. He proceeds to speak of 
the sandalo renaelho as quite a different 
product, CTOwing in Tentisserim and on tho 
Coromandel Coast. 

1584. — “. . . Sandales wilde from Cochiiu 
Sandales domestick from Malacca. . . 

Hw. Barrett, in PLaM. ii. 412. 

1613. — “. . . certain renegade Christiana 
of the said island, along with the Moors,, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine opportunit 3 % went one time with 
five vessels, and another time with seven, 
against the said fort, at a time w'hen most 
of the people . . . were gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, by w’hich they had their 
living.”— Jtecadu, 7213. 

1615. — “Committee to procure the coir, 
modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 
Japan, viz. . . . pictures of wars, steej, 
skins, sanders-wood.” — Sainshury, i. 380. 

1813. — “When the trees arc felled, the 
bark is taken off ; they jire then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
months, during which period the white ants- 
will eat the outer wood without touching 
the sandal ; it is then taken uj* and . . . 
sorted into three kinds. The deeper the 
colour, the higher is the perfume ; and hence 
the merchants sometimes divide sandal into 
red. yellow, and white : but these are alf 
(hfferent shade.s of the same colour,” — 
Mtlhnrv, i. 291. 

1825. — “Kedwood, properly Red Saun- 
ders, is produced chicHy on the (Coromandel 
(V)ast, whence it has of late years been im- 
})orted in considerable quantity to England, 
where it is employed in dyeing. It . . . 
comes in round billets of a thickish red 
colour on the outside, a deep brighter red 
within, with a wavy grain ; no smell or 
taste.” — Jhid. ed. 1825, p. 249. 

»4ND0WAY, ii.p. A toMii of 
Arakan, the Burmese name of which 
is Thandwe (SaiKl-we\ for which an 
etymology (‘iron-tied '), and a corre- 
sponding legend are invent (*d, as usual 
[see Burmah Gazetteer, ii. 606]. It iA 
(piite possible that the name is 
ancient, and represented by the Sada 
of Ptolemy. 

1553. — “In crossing the gulf of Bengal 
there arose a storm which dispersed them 
in such a manner that Martin Affonso 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
island called Negamale, opf)usite the towa 
of Bodoe, which is on the mai^nd, and 
there was wrecked upon a reeir, , — 

Barros, IV. ii. 1. 

In 1. ix. 1, it is called Sedoe. 

1696.— “Other places along this Coast 
subjected to this King (of Arracan) are 
Coromoria, Sedoa> Zara, md Port MagaonV* 
—Appendix to Ovington, p. 563. 
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SANGUIGEL, s. This is a term 
(pi. smguiceis) often used by the 
Portuguese writers on India for a 
kind of boat, or small vessel, used in 
war. We are not able to trace any 
origin in a vernacular word. It is 
I)erliaps taken from the similar proper 
name which is the subject of the next 
article. [This supposition is rendered 
practically certain from the quotation 
irom AlbiKjuerque below, furnish*ed 
by Mr. White way.] Bluteau gives 
“^anguicel; termo da India. He 
hum geiiero de cmbarca(^:rio ]>equeiia 
4 serve na costa da India para dar 
alcaiise aos ]>aras dos Moiiros,” ‘to 
give chase to the proAvs of the Moors.’ 

, ! lol‘2. — “ f lc*re w;is Xuno Vaz in a ship, the 
St John, winch was built in ^amguicar.” — 
A/h(tquer<ffu\ p. IHh In a letter of 

Nov. JO, 151J, he varies the s]»olhn^ to 
^sungicar. 'rhere are many other passapjes 
in the same writer which make it f)ractieaily 
certain that Sanguicels were the vessels 
built at Sanguicer.j 

loitS. — “The (^aide (Francisco da (4ama) 
was occupied all the winter (q.v.) in reform- 
ing the fleets . . . and as the time came on 
he nominated his brother D. Luiz da Gama 
to be Gaptain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the expedition to Malabar, and wrote to 
Bacuim to cqniji six very light Sanguicels 
according to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botolho, a man of great 
experience in that craft. . . , Those orders 
were given by the (’ount Admiral because he 
pm’ceived t hat big fleets w-ere not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
like the.se alone which could catch the paraos 
and vessels of the pirates . . . for these 
escaped onr fleets, and gt>t hold of the mer- 
chant ves.Mels at their pleasure, darting in 
and out, like light horse, where they w’6uld. 

, . Coiitii, Dec. XT I. liv. i. oh. 18." 

IdOf). — “And seeing that I am informed 
that- . . . the incursions of certain pirates 
w'ho still infest that coast might be pre- 
vented with loss apparatus and ex]iense, if 
we had light vc.ssols which would be more 
effective than the foists and galleys of which 
the Heets have hitherto been composed, see- 
ing how the enemy use their sanguicels, 
which our ships and galleys cannot overtake, 
I enjoin and order you to build a quantity 
of light vessels to bo onqiloyed in guarding 
the coast in place of the Aeet of galleys and 
foists, . , — King'^ Letter to Dom, Affonso 

de Castro^ in Litros das Alongdes^ i. 26. 

[1612.^Sec under GALLIVAT, b.] 

1614.^ — “ The oi^ht Malabarestiue San- 
guicels that Francis de Miranda despat-cbed 
to the north from the bar of Goa w'ent with 
three chief captains, each of them to com- 
mand a week in turn. . . .''—liocai'rOjDecada^ 
262 . 


SANGUIOER, SANGUEgA, 
ZINGUIZAB, i&c., n.p. This is a 
place often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese narratives, as very hostile to 
the Goa Government, and latterly as 
a great ne|t of corsairs. This appears 
to be Sangameshvar^ lat. 17'’ 9', formerly 
a port of Canara on the River Shastrl, 
and standing 20 miles from the mouth 
of that river. The latter was navig- 
able for large vessels up to Sangani- 
eshvar, hut within the last 50 years 
has become impassable. [The name 
is derived from Skt. sangamu-lsvaray 
SSiva, Lord of the river confluence.’] 

1.516.— “Passing this river of Dabul and 
going along the coast towards Goa you find 
a river called CinguiQar, inside of which 
there is a place where there is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Zambucos (Sambook) of Malabar 
to sell w'hat they bring, and buy the products 
of the country. The place is peopled by 
Moors, and Gentiles of the aforesaid King- 
dom of Da<|uem” (Deccan). — Barlomy Lisbon 
ed. j>. 286. 

l;jJ8.-““ Thirty-five leagues from Giioa, 
in the middle of the Gulf of the Malabars 
Ihere runs a large rtver called Zamgizara. 
'I’his river is w^ell known and of great 
renown. The bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you got within, it makes amends 
for the difficulties without. It runs inland 
b>r a great distance with great depth and 
breadth.” — J)e Castro, Crimeiro Jioteiro, 36. 

1553.— I )e Barros calls it Zinga9ar in 
11. i. 4, and Sanga^a in TV. i. 14. 

1584. — “There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called SanguiseOr 
where many of those Rovers dw'ell, and 
tloo .so much mischief e that no man can 
passe by, but they receive some wrong 
by them. . . . Which the Viceroy undcr- 
.‘jtiinding, prepared an armie of 15 Foists, 
over which he made chiefe Captaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew callid Don lulianes 
Mascharenhiy, giving him expresse com- 
mand ement first to goo unto the Haven of 
Sanguiseu, and utterly to raze the same 
dowme to the ground.” — Linsekoten, ch. 92 ; 
[Hak. «oc. ii. 170]. 

1602. — “ Both these projects he now began 
to put in execution, sending all his treasures 
(which they said exceeded ten millions in 
gold) to the river of Sanguicer, which was 
also within his jurisdiction, being a seaport, 
and there embarking it at his pleasure.” — 
Couto, ix. 8. See also Dec. X. iv. : 

JIov' 1), Gileanes Jflascarmhas arrived 
in Malabar, and hmo hs entered the river of 
Sanguicer to chastise the Nai<me of that 
' pi ojce; and of the disaster in tmich he met 
his death*' (This is the event of 1584 
related by Linschoten) ; also Dec. X. vi. 4 : 
“ Of the things that happened to D. Jeronyfno 
Mascarenhm In Malabar, and how he had a 
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meetittg idth the Zamomiy and swore feace with 
him; and how he hr<mght destruction on the 
Naique q/^Sanguioer.’* 

1727. — “There is an excellent Harbour 
for Shipping 8 Leagues to the Southward of 
IJahulf oalled Sanpniseer, but the Country 
about being inhabited by Rapdrees^ it is not 
frequented. Hamilton^ [ed. 1744] i. 244. 

SANSKEIT, s. The name of the 
classical language of the Brahmans, 
Samshrita^ meaning in that language 
‘purified’ or ‘perfected.’ This was 
obviously at first only an epithet, and 
it is not of very ancient use in this 
specific application. To tlie Brahmans 
Sanskrit wjis the bhdsha^ or langufige, 
and had no particular name. Tlie 
word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 
grammarian Piinini (some centuries 
before Christ), but not as a deno- 
mination of the language. In the 
latter sense, however, both ‘ Sanskrit ’ 
and ‘Prakrit’ (Pracrit) are used in 
the BHhat Samhitd of Varahamihira, 
c. A.D. 504, in a chapter on omens 
(Ixxxvi. 3), to which Prof. Kern’s 
translation does not extend. It occurs 
also in the MrichcKIuikatihi, trans- 
lated by Prof. H. H, Wilson in his 
Hindu Theatre, under the name of 
the ‘ Toy-cart ’ ; in the works of 
Kumarila Bhatta, a writer of the 7th 
century ; and in the Pdvinlvd Slkshd, 
a metrical treatise ascribed by the 
Hindus to Panini, but really of com- 
paratively modern origin. 

There is a curiously early mention 
of Sanskrit by the Mahornmedan poet 
Amir Khusru of Delhi, which is 
quoted below. The first mention (to 
our knowledge) of the word in any 
European writing is in an Italian 
letter of Sf^etti’s, addressed from 
Malabar to Bernardo Davanzuti in 
Florence, and dating from*1586. Tlie 
few words on the subject, of this 
writer, show much acumen. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often (jailed Grandonic, or 
the like, from grantha, ‘a b(x»k’ (see 
GRUNTH, GRUNTHITM) i.e. a book of 
the classical Indian literature. Tlie 
term Sanskrit came into familiar use 
after the investigitions into this 
language by the English in Bengal 
mz. by Wilkins, Jones, &c.) in the 
last quarterj^Of the 18th century, [See 
Macdonel^^lfM^ of Sanskrit Lit, ch. i.] 


A.D. X Maitreya. Now, to me, there 
are two things at which I cannot chodse but 
laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song : the woman snuffles 
like a young cow when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils; and^e man 
wheezes like an old Pandit rep&ting his 
bead-roll.'* — The Toy-Cart, E.T. in WUsohs 
Works, xi. 60. ^ 

A.D. yt — “ Tjpbe-and -sixty or four-and- 
sixty sounds are there originally in Prakrit 
(PRACRIT) even as in Sanskrit, as^ taught 
by the Svayambhu." — RdninlyCL HlkshCty 
(juoted in Welter's hid. Stud lev (1858), iv. 348. 
But see also Weber's Akadem. Vorlesiuigen 
(1876), p. 194. ^ 

1318. — “But there is another language, 
more select than the other, which all the 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, and the common }>eoplc know 
nothing of it. Khiisrii, in Elliot, iii. 

56:3. 


1586. — “ Sono scritte le loro scienze tutdl^ 
in una lingua che dimandano SamscTUta, 
che vuol dire ‘ bene articolaUi ’ : della (luale 
non si ha niemoria (juando fiisse parlata, con 
avero (com* io dioo) memoric antichissimc. 
Impanmla come noi la greca e la latina, c 
vi pongono mol to maggior tempo, si chc 
in 6 anni o 7 sene fanno padroni : ot ha la 
lingua d’oggi molte cose coinuiu con quella, 
nclla quale sono molti do’ nostri nomi, o 
; ]»aii;ieularmente do iiumori il 6, 7, 8, e 9, 

I liio, serpf, et altri assai.” — S(met.ti, extracted 
I m lie (hiheraatis, Storio, &c., Livorno, 1875, 

p. 221. 

c. 1690. — “Although this country (Kash- 
mir) has a peculiar tongue, the bm»ks of 
knowledge arc Sanskrit (or Siihanskrit). 
'Phey also have a written character of tlfeir 
ow'n, with which they write their l>ooks. 
'Phe subsUince which they chiefly write 
uix)n is Tra, which is the bark of a tree,* 
which with a little p.ains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this w’ny 
ancient books have been written thereon, 
andi-ho ink is such that it cannot ho washed 
.oxjLW'sA'tn (orig.), i. p. 5t>3 ; [od. Jarrell, ii. 


1623. — “The Jesuites conceive that the 
Bramonea are of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Sanies* 
Cretan) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, but that they understand them 
not.’’ — Pnreluis, IHlgriviage, 559. 

1651. — “. . . Souri signifies the Sun in 
Samscortam, which is a langiuige in which 
all the mysteries of Heathendom are written, 
and which is held in esteem by the Bramines 
just ns Ijatin is among the Learned in 
Europe,” — Rogei'iw, 4. 


In some of the following (| notations 
we have a form which it i.s difficult 
to account for : 


c. 1666.-— “Their first study is in the 
Hanacrit, which is a language entirely 


* Of the bircli-tree, Sansk. hhitrin, Jktvia 
patPra, Wall., the exfoliating outer hark ot wnich 
la called tvz. 
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diffei^nt from the common Indiarif and 
which is only known by the Pendeis. And 
this is that Tongue, of which Father Kircher 
hath publi|hed the Alphabet received from 
Father Jtoa, It is called Hanscrit, that is, 

A ;|^ure Laiwuage ; and because they believe 
this to b^,the Tongue in which God, by 
meanly of Brahma, gave them the four Beth 
<seo VEDA), which they este^i tSacred Booh, 
they call it a Holy and I)ivi<(jpLangiiagc.” — 
Bernier^ E.T. 107 ; [od. Coiismble, 

1673. — “ . . . who founded these, thoy 
Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not.” — 
Fr^er, 161. 

1689. — “. . . the learned l^ingnage among 
tholn is called the Sauscreet.” — Odufjlon^ 
248. 

1694. — “ Indicus Indus Tchdipur^ sic nomi- 
natus vetorum Brachmanonim linguil Indicb 
dictA, Sanscroot, seu, ut vulgo, oxilion Mono ! 
ologantiae causA Sanscreet, non .-uitem i 
H^screet ut minus recto earn niincupat | 
KSeherus.” — Be Ludis Onentt., in i 
^Ifntagma iJm. li. 264. 

1726. — “Above all it would bo a matter 
of general utility to the (!oast that some 
more chaplrdns should bo maintained there 
for the solo purpose of studying the donskrU 


and it is the word generally used 
by French writers for that coin. 
Giles says : “ Froiii 8aj)ekj a coin • 
found in Tonquin and Cochin-China, 
and equal to about half a pfennig 
Thaler), or about one-sixth of 
a German Kreutzer” (Glom of Refer- 
ence, 122). We cannot learn much 
about this coin of Tonquin. Milburii 
says, under ‘Cochin China’: “The 
only currency of the country is a 
sort of cash, called sappica, composed 
cbielly of tutenague (see TOOTNAGUE), 
6(X) making a ([uan : this is divided 
into 10 mace of 60 cash each, tlie 
whole strung together, and divided 
by a knot at each mace” (ed. 1825, 
pp. 444-445). There is nothing here 
inconsistent with our ])ropo.sea deri- 
vation, given later on. Mace and 
Sappica are e([ually Malay words. We 
can hardly doubt that the true origin 
of the term is that comniunicated by 
our friend Mr. E. C. Haber: “Very 
one,’ and 


luuviug ulo •'snufKnt iii r ivri, ..t 

tongue {de Sahskrltze faa/) the head-and- probably from Mala;\ s ( , 
mother tongue of most of the Kastcni ' pdka, a string or lile oi — 
languages, and once for all to make an I coin called pichis.’ PichiA is exfilained 

’ ' bv (ha vvfurd as ‘ Small coin . . . money 


exact translatif»n of the Vnlam or Law book j 
of the Heathen. . . .” — ValeniijK, Uhoru, \ 
p. 72. 

1760. — “They have a Icariiod language 
peculiar to thenusclves, called the Hanscrit. 

, . i. 202. 

1774. -“This code they have written in 
thcqi own language, the Shanscrit. A 
translation of it is begun under the in- 
spection of one of the body, into the 
Persian language, and from that into 
English.” — W. Hastings, to Lord Monsgidd, 
in (ih'ig, i. 402. 

1778. — “ The language as well the 
written chanictcr of Bengal are familia^to 
the Natives . . . and Inith seem to b<^ base 
derivatives from the Shanscrit.” — Orme, od. 
1803, ii. 5. 

1782.—“ Ija langue Samscroutam, Sams- 
Jb-H, Hanscrit ou (Jraiulou, cst la plus 
^teiiduo : ses caractores multiplies donnent 
beaucoup do facility pour exjirimcr sos 
pensdes, co qui I’a fait noinmcr langue 
divine jiarlc P. Pons.”— i. 224. 

1794.— 

“ With Jones, a linguist, Sanskrit, Greek, 
or Manks.” 

Pursaits of Literature f 6th ed. 286. 

Ijo, madro di tutto le lingue 
Indiano ^ la Saxnsktda, cio^, lingua per- 
feUa, plena, ben differ Ha. Ardla opera por- 
fetta o compita, Sam, simul, insleme, o vuol 
dire lingua tutta insiome ben differita, logata, 
perfetta.''--Fra Paofhw, p. 258. 

SAPBOA, SAPtQUa s. This 
word is used at Macao for wnat wo 
call cash (q.v.) in Chinese currency ; 


of c-op]>cr, lirass, or tin. ... It w<as 
the ancient, coin of Java, and also the 
only one of the IMalays when first seen 
]>y‘the Portuguese.’ ‘ Pdku is written 
by Favre pehi {DicK Malau-Franfais) 
aiid is derived by bim from^Cbinese 
]d-ko, ‘cent.’ In the dialect of Canton 
pah is tint word for ‘ a hundred,’ and 
one pak is tlie colloquial term for a 
slriimof one hundred cash.” Sapeku 
uiuild then he jiroperly a string of 
100 casli, but it is not ditticult to 
iMinceive that it might through some 
nnsimderstanding (e.fj. a confusion of 
prka and pichis) hav(‘ heei^ transferred 
to the single coin. There is a passage 
in Mr. Gerson da Cunha’s Coiifnbutionft 
in the Study of Portuguese Niunismatic.% 
whii'h may seem at first sight iiicou- 
si'ite.nt with this derivation. For be 
seems to imply that the smallest de- 
nomination of coin struck hy Albu- 
<pierque at (^)a in 1510 was called 
cepayqua, i.c. in the year before the 
capture of Malacca, and . con|emient 
familiarity with Malay terms.' 1 do 
not trace" his authority for this ; the 
word is not mentioned in the (Com- 
mentaries of Alboquerque, and it is 
<niite possible that the dinheiros^ 
these small copper coins were also 
called, only received the naife cepayqua 
at a later date, and some after 
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the occupation of Malacca (see Va 
Vimhay pp. 11 - 12 , and 22 ). [But also 
see the quotation of 1510 from Correa 
under PABDAO. This word has been 
discussed by Col. Temple (Lid. Anfiq.y 
August 1897 , pp. 222 8eQ.\ wlio gives 
quotations e.stablishing the derivation 
from the Malay sapaku. 

[1639. — “ It (ca.m, cash) hatha four-squaro 
hole through it, at which they string them 
on a Straw ; a String of two hundred Caxats, 
called tSiifja, is worth about three farthings 
sterling, and five Mas tyed together make 
a Sapocon. The Javian^, when this money 
first came amongst them, were so cheated 
with the Novelty, that they would give six 
bags of Pe})per for ten Sapocons, thirteen 
whereof amount to but a Crown.” — Man- 
dt'/s/Of Voifdfff-Sf K.T. j». 117. 

[1703. — “ This is the reason why the Caocas 
are valued so little ; they are punched in the 
middle, and string’d with little twists of 
Straw, two hundred in one Twist, which is 
called Santa, and is worth nine Deniers. 
Five Santas tied together make a thousand 
(Jaxas, or a Sapoou (? Sapocon).” — Colhction 
of Dutch Voyayr.i, 199. 

[1830. — “The money current in Bali con- 
sists solely of Chinese pice with a hole in 
the centre. . . , They however put them 
up in hundreds and thousands ; two hundred 
are called satah. and are ecmal to one rupee 
copper, and a thousand caned Sapaku, are 
valued at five rupees .” — Singapore Chronid^^ 
June 1830, in J/oor, Indian Arckip. p. 94. 

[1892. — “This is a brief history of the 
Sapec (liibre commonly known to us as the 
cash), the only native coin of China, and 
w’hich is found everywhere from Malaysia 
to Japan .” — llidgewayy Origin of Currency, 

167.] 

SAPPAN-WOOD, s. The wood of 
Caemlpina sapvan; the hakkam of tlie 
Arabs, and the Brazil-wood of medieval 
commerce. Bishop Caldwell at one 
time thougftt the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, fn have been 
given because the wood was siqiposed 
to come from Japan. Rumphiiis says , 
that Siam and Champa are the original 
countries of the Sappan, and quotes 
from Rheede that in ilalabar it was 
railed Tm^ampangan, suggestive a])- 
jiarently of a possible derivation from 
(Jharnpa. The mere fact that it does not 
come from Japan would not disprove 
this derivation any more than the fact 
that turkeys and maize did not origin- 
ally come from Turkey would dis- 
}>roye the fact of the birds and the 
giain (gran turco) having got names 
from such a belief. But the tree ap- 
pears to be indigenou.<5 in Malabar, 


the Deccan, and the Malay Peninsula ; 
whilst the Malay al. shappahmnt^ and 
the Tamil shappu, both signifying ‘ red 
(wood),^ are apparently derivatives from 
shatva, ‘ to be red,* and suggest another 
origin as most probable. [The Mad. 
Gloss, gives Mat. chappannam, from 
chappUf ‘leah’ Skt. anga, ‘body’; 
Tam. shappangarn.] The Malay word 
is also sapamjy which Crawfurd sup- 
poses to have originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the etymology just 
suggested he correct, the" word must 
have passed from Continental India 
to the Archipelago. For curious 
])articulars as to the names of this 
dye-wood, and its vicissitudes, see 
BRAZIL; [and Burnell’s note on Lius- 
chotm, Hak. 8oc. i. 121]. 

c. 1570.— 

“ O rico 8iao ja dado ao Bremeni, 

0 Cbchiiu de Calcrnba (jue deu luana 

Do sapao, chumbo, wilitro e vitualhas 

Lhe apercebcni colleiros e rnuralhas.” 

..1 de Ahreit, Jjesc. de Malaca. 

1598. — “There are likewise some Diamants 
and also . . . the wood Sapon. whereof also 
much is brought from Sian, it is like Bra«ill 
to die w’ithall.”— 36: [Hak. Soc. 
i. 120]. 

i c. 1616. — “There are in this city of Ovit 
I (j-ead Odia, Judea), capital of the kingdom 
j of Siam, two factories : one of the Hollanders 
[ with great capital, and another of tlio 
KngHsh with loss. The trade which both 
I drive is in deer-skins, shagreen saltan 
j [sapdo) and much wsilk which comes thither 
j from (.'hincheo and Cochinchina. . . .” -- 
Jifu'arro, Jjecada, 530. 

[1615. — “ Hindering the cutting of bac- 
eaxn or brazill wood.” — Fa.ster, Letters, iii. 
1.58.] 

16^6' — “ I W'ent to Sapitn Dono to kiKuv 
whether he w'ould lend mo any money upon 
interest, ns he promised me ; but ... ho 
drove mo afe wdth worde.s, of ring to deliver 
me money for all our sappon which was com 
in this junk, at 22 mas jier 2dco .” — 

Diary, i. 208-9. 

1617. — Johnson and Pitts at Judea in 
Siam “are glad they can .send a junk well 
laden with sapou, because of its scarcity.” -- 
Sdhishury, ii. 32. 

1625. — “ ... a wood to die withall called 
Sapan wood, the same we here call Brasill.” 
— Ditrchas, Pilgrimage, 1004. 

1685.— “ Moreover in the whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Brazill wood, 
which in India is called sapSLo.” — Ribeiro^ 
Fat. Hist. f. 8. 

1727. — “It (the Siam Coast) produtm 
good store of Sapaxi nnd Agala- woods, with 
Gumlack and Sticklaok, and many Dru^s 
that I know little about.”— -4. Hamilton, li* 
194 ; [ed. 1744]. 
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1860. — “ The other productions which 
constituted the exports of the island were 
Sapan wood to Persia. . . 

CVy/ort, ii. 64. 

SABBATANE, SABBACANE, s. 

This is not Anglo-Indian, hut it often 
occurs in French works on the East, 
as applied to the blowing-tuhes used 
hy various tribes of the Indian Islands 
for discharging small arrows, ofte^i 
poisoned. The same instrument, is 
used among the tribes of northern 
South America, and in some ]>arts of 
Madagascar. The word comes through 
the Span, cehratana, rrrhafdtta^ mrb<t- 
also Port, sarahatana^ &c., Ital. 
carhiiUina^ Mod. CJreek ^apofiordpa^ from 
the Ar. ‘a tube for ]>lowiiig 

pellets’ (a pea-shooter in fact!). 
l)ozy says that the r must have been 
sounded in the Arabic of the Spanish 
Moors, as Pedro de Alcala translates 
Tj^fmdana by Ar. rnrhuttnia. Tlie re- 
semblance of this to tin* Malay sumpi- 
tan (4.V.) is curious, though it is not 
easy to suggest a transition, if the 
Arabic word is, as it aj>pcar.s, old 
enough to hav(‘ been introduced into 
S]>anish. There is a]»parently, how- 
ever, no doubt that in Arabic it is a j 
boi'rowed word. d'he Malay word i 
seems to be formed directly fnnn 
‘to di.scharge from the mouth 
bv'^a forcible expiration’ {(^rav'furd^ 
Mid. JHrt.). ^ ; 

[ird6. — . . . the force which had acconi* ' 

paiiicd the Kinp, very well arniiod, luaiiy of ! 
them with bows, others curryiri}]: blowinji: : 
tubes with I Kji.soned arrows {Xartatauas rom j 
Htfa/i ^nfuias. . . .” — Vamtu. nj Jht/hof/ifcrqufy \ 
link. Soc. iii. 104. J ^ * | 

SABBOJI, s. This i.s the name of ^ 
some weapon used in the extreme 
south Iff India; but we have not been 
able to ascertain its character or ety- 
mology. We conjecture, however, that 
it may be the long lance or pike, 18 
or 20 feet long, wdiicb was the 
characteristic and formidable weapon 
of the Marava Oolleries (q.v.). See 
Bp. Cam^lVs IT. of Tiimevdly, y. 103 
and paasirn ; Man. of I'inne- 

vdl% 60. This explanation is probablv 
incorrect. Welsh {Mihtanj Rem. i. 
104) defines sarabogies as “a species 
of park guns, for tiring siilutes at 
feasts, &c. ; but not used in war.” It 
has been suggested that the word is 
simply Hind, drhojha^ *a head-load,’ 
and Dr. Grierson w^rites : “ ‘ Laden 


with a head’ may refer to a head 
carried home on a spear.” Dr, Pope 
writes : ^^Sarhoji is not found in any 
Dravidian dialect, as far as I know\ 
It is a synonym for Sivaji. Sarva. 
(sarhoyji is honorific. In the Tanjore 
Inscription it is Serfogi. In mythology 
Siva’s name is ‘arrow,’ ‘spear,’ and 
‘head-burthen,’ of course by meto- 
iiomy.” Mr. Brandt suggests Tairu 
Sirn, “ wMr,” higei, “ a tube.” No 
weapon of the name appears in Mr, 
Egerton’s Hand-hook of Indian Arms.] 

1801. — “The Kt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council . . . orders and directs all persons, 
whether Polygars (see BOLIGAE), Oolleries, 
or other inhabitants possessed of arms in the 
I Provinces of Diniligul, Tinnevelly, Ramnad- 
j puram, Sivagangai, and Madura, to deliver 
j the said arms, consisting of Muskets, Matcli- 
1 locks, Pikes, Gingaiils (see GINGALL), and 
i Sarabogoi to Lieut.-Col. Aguew. . . - 

' htf Mad ran Uod., dd. 1st Deer., in Bp. 

(JaldwriCs Hid. p. ‘227. 

i c. 1814. — “Those who carry spear and 
j sword have land given them x>^‘oducing 

6 JxolaiHii of rice ; those bearing muskets, 

7 hi/ain.^ ; those bearing the sarboji, 9 
kalauoi ; those bearing t\xQ»a7ijaH (see GIN- 
GALL), or gun for two men, 14 kahlnis, . . .’' 
— AirtHint of the ManXeas, from MCiCkenzie 
Mi<iS. in Madrat Jounoily iv. 360. 

SABEE,s. Hind. .sY/r?, sdriu. The 
cloth which constitutes the main part* 
of a w’oman’s dress in N. Iiuifa, wrapt 
round the body and tlien thrown over 
the head. 

1698. — . . likewise they make whole 
pieces or webhes of this hearbe, sometimes 
inixeil ami woven w'ith silke. . . . Those 
webs are named sarijn . . — Jd’nsvkvteu, 2S ; 

[Uak. Soc. i. 96 j. 

1785 . . . . Her clothes w^ere taken off, 
.and a red silk covering (a s^rry) put upon 
her .” — AaL of a iSutfe^f in /bdon-Knrr, i. 90. 

• 

SABNAU, SOBNAU, np. A 

name often given to Siam in the early 
]);u tof the 16th century ; fromK/ta/ir-t- 
Pers. ‘ New^-city ’ ; the name by 
w hich Tuthia or Ayodhya (see JUDEA), 
the capital founded on the Menam 
about 1350, seems to have beconie 
known to the traders of the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Braddell (J, Bid, Arch. v. 
317) has suggested that the name 
{t>heher-al-7iawi, as he calls it) refers 
to the distinction spoken of by La 
Loubere between the Thai-Yat, an 
older people of the race, and the 
Thai-Aoi, the people known to us as 
Siamese. But this is leas probable. 
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We have still a city of Siam called 
Lophaburly anciently a capital, and 
the name of which appears to be a 
Sanskrit or Pali form, Nava-pura. 
meaning the same as Shahr-i-nao ; ana 
this indeed may have first given rise 
to the latter name. The Cernove of 
Nicolo Conti (c. 1430) is generallv 
supposed to refer to a city of Bengal, 
and one of the present writers has 
identified it with Lakhnaoti or Gaur, 
an official name of which in the 
14th cent, was Shahr-i-7iao. But it is 
just possible that Siam was the country 
spoken of. 

1442. — “ The inhabitants of the sea-coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the counties of 
Chiu, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zirb#Cd, 
Ten^siri, Sokotora, Shahr-i-nao. . . — 

Abdurrcccdki in JVot. et Kxia,^ xiv. 429. 

1498. — '^Xamauz is of Christians, and 
the King is Christian ; it is 60 days voyage 
with a fair wind from Calicut. The King 
. . . has 400 elephants of war ; in the land 
is much l)eBzoin . . . and there is aloes- 
wood . . — Roteirode Vasco da Oamdy 110. 

1510.—“. . . They said they were from 
a city called Samau, and had brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and ben- 
zoin, and musk.” — Vartyvui^ 212. 

1514.—“ . . . Tannazzari, Samau, where 
is produced all the finest white benzoin, 
stovax, and lac finer than that of Martaman.” , 
— Letter of d'Emjwli^ in Arch. Stortco ; 
JUdiaioOf App. 80. 

1540. ... all along the coast of ; 

Jilafai/a, and within the Land, a great King i 
commands, who for a more famous and | 
recommendable Title above all other Kings, ! 
causeth himself to be called Prcchtu Sah^u, 
Emperor of all Somau, which is a Country 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, by 
us commonly called Siam” (Siao ). — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xxxvi.), in Cogan^ p. 43. 

c. 1612. — “ It is related of Siam, formerly 
called She]ier«9l'Nawi, to which Country 
all lands under the wind here were tributary, 
that there was a King calkjd Bubannia, 
who when he heard of the greatness of 
Malacca sent to demand submission and 
homage of that kingdom .” — Sijam MaJayn, 
in J. hid. Arch. v. 464, 

1726. — “ About 1340 reined in the | 
kingdom of Siam (then called Sjahamouw 
or Somau), a very |>owerful Prince.” — 
Valent ijiiy v. 319. 

SABONG, s. Malay. fiflrung ; the 
body-clot^ or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the waist, and generally of coloured 
silk or cotton, which forms the chief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of dress, 
and the name (mran) are used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 


dress, but is Jiow used only by some, 
of the people of the south ; e.g, on the 
coast of Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus (white), by the Mappilas 
(MoplaJi) of that coast, ana the 
Ijabbais (Lubbye) of Coromandel 
(coloured), and by the Bants of Canara, 
who wear it of a dark blue. With 
the Labbais the coloured sarong is a 
modern adoption from the Malays. 
(„^rawfurd seems to explain sariimj as 
Javanese, meaning first ‘a case or 
sheath,^ and then a w'ra])per or gar- 
ment. But, yx)tli ill the Malay islands 
and in Ceylon, the word is no doubt 
taken from 8kt. sdranga^ meaning 
‘ variegated ’ and also ‘ a garment.* 

[1830.—“. . . the cloth or sarong, which 
has been described by Mr. Marsden to be 
‘ not unlike a Scots highlander’s plaid in 
appearance, being a piece of party-coloured 
cloth, about 6 or 8 feet long, and 3 or 4 
feet wide, sewed together at the ends, 

I forming, as some writers have described it, 
j a wide sack without a bottom.' With the 
I AlafdifuSt the saxong is either worn shing 
I over the shoulders as a sash, or tucked 
I round the waist and descending to the 
; ankles, so as to enclose the legs like a 
> petticoat.” — Raffles, Jaca, i. 96.] 

; 1868.— “lie wore a saxong or Malay 

i petticoat, and a green jacket.” — //far, 
•J/tt/. Arch. 171. 

SATIGAM, n.p. i^dtgdon, formerly 
and from remote times a port of inuoli 
trade on the right hank of the llfx>gly 
K., 30 m. above CaleutLi, but for two 
I and a half centuries utterly decayed, 

I and now only the site of a few huts, 

I with a ruined nio.sfiue as the only 
relhji^e of former importance, Jt is 
situated at the hifun^ation of the 
Saraswati channel from the Hoogly, 
and the decay dales from the silting 
up of the former. It was commonly 
called by the Portuguese PortO Pe- 
Queno (q.v.). 

c. 1340. — “About this time the rebellion 
of Fakhr^ broke out in Bengal. Fakhra 
and his Bengali forces killed K4dar Kh^u 
(Governor of l^akhnauti). ... He then 
plundered the treasury of Lakbnauti, and 
secured possession of that place and of 
Satginw and Sun^rg^nw,” — Zid-tiddln 
Rami, in Ellioty iii. 243. * 

1.586,—“ In this year Dic^o Raljollo, finish- 
ing his term of service as Captain and Factor 
of the Choromandel fishery, with license from 
the Governor went to Bengal in a vessel of 
his , . , and he went well armed along with 
two foists which equipped with his own 
I money, the Governor only lending him 
artillery and nothing more, ... So this 
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Biogo Rabello arrived at the Port of Sati* 
gaon, where he found two great ships of 
Cambaya which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, 
selling and buying; and those, without 
touching them, he caused to quit the port 
and go down the river, forbidding them to 
carry on any trade, and he also sent one of 
the foists, with 30 men, to the other port 
of Cbatigaon, where they found three ships 
from the Coast of Choromandel, which were 
driven away from the port. And Diogo 
Uabello sent word to the Gozil that he was 
sent by the Governor with choice of peace 
or war, and that he should send to ask 
the King if he chose to liberate the (Portu- 
guese) prisoners, in which case he also would 
liberate his ports and leave them in their 
former peace. . . — Corrm, iii. 649. 

[c. 1590. — “In the Sarkar of Sdtgdon, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
/•US from each other ; the one is Satgdon, 
the other Hugh : the latter the chief ; botli 
are in the iM>ssession of the Europeans. 
Fine j>oTnegranates grow here.” — Abj-, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 125.] 

SATIN, s. This is of course 
Eiiglisli, not Anglo-Indian. The 
conuuon derivation [accepted by Prof. 
Skeat (Co7icne Did. 2nd ed. s.w] is 
with Low Lat. seta, ‘silk,' Lilt, sda, 
sadii, ‘a bristle, a hair,' through the 
Port, setim. Dr. Wells Williams {Mid. 
Kiraj.y ii. 123) .says it is probably 
derived eventually from the Ohine.se 
sa'-tUu, though intermediately through 
other languages. It is true that .c’GV/i 
or sz‘-ta'au is a common (and ancient) 
term for this s(^rt of silk texture. 
But we may remark that trade-words 
adopted directly from the Chiiie.se are 
com])aratively rare (though no doubt 
the intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more* or 
less). And we can hai*dly douhtf that 
the true ’derivation is that given in 
iJathuy luid the il^ay Thither y p. 486; 
viz. from Zaitnn or Zaytoa, the name 
by which Chwan-chaii (Ghinchew), 
the great medieval port of western 
trade in Kokien, was known to western 
traders. We find that certain rich 
stuffs of damask and satin were called 
from this place, by the Arabs, Zai- 
tiinia ; the Span, aceytuni (for ‘ sfitiii '), 
the medieval Frencli zatony, and the 
medieval I tab zetaniy afford inter- 
mediate steps. 

c. 1350.— “The first city that I reached 
after crossing the sea was ZaitAti. , . . It is 
a great city, superb indeed ; and in it they 
make damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin {HmJkhd — see BUNCOB, ATLAS), 
which aro called from the name of the city 
BatutUy iv. 269. 


1352.— In an inventory of this year in 
Douet d*Arcq we have: “Zatony at 4 4cits 
the ell ” (p. 342). 

1405.—“ And bo.sides, this city (Samar- 
kand) is ^ very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other parts. From Russia 
and Tartary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-stuffs, the best that are 
made in all that region, especially - the 
setunis, which are said to be the best in 
the world, and the best of all are those that 
are without pattern.”— C/a/’/yo (translated 
anew — the i)assage corresponding to Mark- 
ham’s at p. 171). The word setimi occurs 
repeatedly in Clavijo’s original. 

1440. — In the Lihro de Gahefliy &c., of 
Giov. da Uzzimo, wo have mention among 
silk stuffs, several times, of “zetani vdlutatiy 
and other kinds of zetani.”— />//« DecimUy 
iv. 58, 107, &c. 

1441. — “Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of zaittlni satin, 
round which three rows of the most ex- 
quisite pearls were sewn.” — AMurrazsdk, in 
ktUoty iv. 120. (The original is ^^darwsth-f^ 
takht hdlishx az atlas-i-zaitflni ” ; see Nut. n 
Exts. xiv. 376. Quatrem^jre {ibid. 462) trans- 
lated *‘un carreau de satin olive,’ taking 
zaitUn in its usual Arabic sense of ‘an olivo 
tree.’) Also see EHioty iv. 113. 

SATEAP, 8. Aiic. Pers. khshatrapa, 
which becomes satrap, as khshdyathiya 
becomes shah. The word comes to u.s 
direct from the Greek writers who 
si)eak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the hooks of Ezrai» Esther, 
and Daniel, but also iii the ancient 
inscriptions, as used by certain lords 
ill Western India, and more precisely 
in Surashtra or Peninsular Guzerat. 
Thus, in a celebrated inscription regard- 
ing a dam, near Girnar ; 

c. A.D. 150. — . . be, the Mahii-Khsha- 
trapa Rudra daman . . . for the increase of 
I his merit and fame, has rebudt tlje emlmnk- 
j inent three times stronger.* — In Indian 
! AntirjnuTi/, %». 262. The identity of this 
with mttap was pointed out by Janies 
' Prinsep, 1838 (./, ^ Soc. lien, vii, 345). 
[There were two Indian satrap dynasties, 
viz. the Western Satraps of Saurashtra aiid 
Gujarat, from about A.D. 160 to A.p. 388 ; 
for which see Hopson and Indrajiy The 
KshafmjHis {J. R. A. S., N. S., 1890, 

. p. 639) ; and the Northern Kshatrajms of 
Mathura and the neighbouring territories in 
the 1st cent. A.D. See articles by Eapson 
and Jndraji in J.R. A. S., N. S., 1894, pp. 
,525, 541.] 

1883. — “An eminent Greek scholar used' 
to warn his j)upils to beware of fake 
analogies in philology. ‘Because,' he used 
to say, ‘ (rarpdvrfs is the Greek for satrap, 
it does not follow that parpdjrrjs is tbo 
Greek for rat-trap.’”—^, Rev. July 14^ 
p. 53. 
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SAT8UMA, n.p. Name of a city I 
and formerly of a principality (daimio- 
ship) in Japan, the name of which is 
familiar not only from the deplonible 
necessity of boinharding its capital 
Kagosima in 1863 (in consequence of 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, and 
other outrages, with the refusal of 
reparation), but from the peculiar 
cream-coloured pottery made there 
and now well known in London shops. 

1615. — “ I said 1 had receued suffition at 
his highnes hands in havingo the good hap 
to see the face of soe nnghtie a King as the 
King of Shashma; whereat ho smiled.” — 
VtK'h's l>utn/, i. 4-6. 

1617. — “Speeches are given out that the 
■t uboqim or Japon players (or whores) going 
from hence for Tushma to ineete the Corean 
ambassadors, wore set on by the way by a 
boate of Xaxma thceves, and kild all both 
men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando.”~//;/VZ. 256. 

SAUaOB, SAUOOB ISLAND, 

n.p. A famous island at the mouth 
of the Hoogly R., the site of a great 
fair and pilgrimage — properly Gamja 
Sftyara (‘Ocean Ganges’). It is said j 
once to have been -populous, but in | 
1688 (the date is clearly wrong) to j 
have beeui swept by a cyclone- wave. 1 
It is now a dense jungle haunted by ! 
tigers. 

1683. — “\Vc went in our Budgeros to see 
ye Pagodas at Sagor, and returned ye 
Oyster River, where we got as many C)y.ster» 
ns we desired.” — Hedgf^, March 12 ; [llak. 
Hoc. i. 68]. 

1684. — “James Price assured rne that 
about 40 years since, when yo Island called 
QongSi Sagur was inhabited, ye Raja of ye 
bsland gathered yearly Rent out of it, to ye 
.amount of 26 I^acks of Rupees. ” — Ibid. 

Dec. 15 ; [Ha^. Soc. i. 172]. 

1705, — “Sagore est une Islooii il y a une 
Pagode trks-respeet4e parmi^les Gentils, ou 
ils vont en pelerinage, et ou il y a deux 
Faquers qui y font leur residence. Cos 
Faquers advent charmer Ics b^tes ferwe.s, 
qu’pn y trouve en quantity, sans quoi ils 
seroient tons les jours ex{x>s4^s a estre de- 
Torez .” — LuilfieTj p. 123. 

1727. — “ . . . among the Pagans, the 
Island Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
numbers of Jongi^s go yearly tnither in the 
Months of November and December, to wor- 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tho’ many of 
them fall Sacrihees to the hungry Tigers.” — 
*1, Hamilion, ii. 3 ; [ed. 1744], 

SAXJL-WOOD, s. Hind, idl, from 
Skt. sdla; the timber of the tree 
Skorea roZuwta, Gaertner, N.O. Diptero- 
*carpeae^ which is the most valuable 


building timber of Northern India, 
Its chief habitat is the forest immedi- 
ately under the Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that region from the 
Brahmaputra to the Bias ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
between the Ganges and the Godavery. 

S The botanical name is taken from Sir 
k)lin Shore. For tile peculiar habitat 
of the Sal as compared with the Teiik, 
see Forsyth, Highlands of U.I. 25 seqqi] 
It is strong and durable, but very 
liefivy, so that it cannot be float eel 
without more buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other accounts, inferior t-o 
tefik. It does not appeiir among eight 
kinds of timber in general use, men- 
tioned in the Ain. The said has been 
introduced info C^iina, perbu])s at a 
remote period, on account of its con 
nection with Buddha’s history, ami 
it is known there by the Indian name, 
so-lo (Pretschn eider on iliinese Botan. 
Works, p. 6). 

c. 660. — “ L’Honorjible du sieole, auim^ 
d’une grande piti<5, ct ol><jis8ant h Tordre 
de.s temps, jugoa utile do jiaraitre daps le 
monde. Quaiid il eiit Hni de convortir les 
hommes, il se plongca dans les joios du 
NirvAna. So plavant entre deux arbres 
Salas, il tt)urna ‘^a tMo vers le nonl 
et s’endornut.” -Ilionni T/isang, Mhuoins 
( Votjagejidrs PH. Ihtuddh. ii. 340). 

1766. — “The produce of the country coii- 
.sists of shaal timbers (a wood equal in 
<pmhty to the best of our oak).” — Ifoftn/f, 
Jllst. Jicents. &c., i. 200. 

1774. — “ This continued five kos ; towards 
the end there are s&l and large forest trees.” 
— UogU, in Markham's Tibet, If). 

1810.- The saul is a very solid woikI 
. .^ . it is likewise heavy, yet by no means 
•SO pqnderous as teak ; Iwth, like many t>f 
our fonner woods, sink in fre.sli water.” — 
Williamson, V.M. ii. 69. 

SAYEE, STEE, &c., s. Hind, from 
Arab. sdHr, a word used technically 
for many yeiirs in the Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and impost, other than the Land 
Revenue. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as we have several time.s 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of the subject for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted to the 
kind help of Sir H. Waterfield, of the 
India Office, one of the busiest men 
in the public service, but, as so often 
happens, one of the readiest to render 
assistance) the obscurity attaching to 
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tlie word sayer in this sense was especi- more or less, for ‘ et ceteras,^ and ac- 
ally ^eat. counting for what we have indicated 

Wilson, s.v. says : “ In its original above as erroneous explanations of 

S rt the word signities moving, the word. 

ug, or the whole, the remainder ; I find, however, that the Index and 
from the latter it came to denote the Glossary to the lieynlations, ed. 1832 
remaining, or all other, sources of (voL iii.), defines; “Sayer. What 
revenue accruing to the (lovern- moves. Variable imports, distinct 

ment in additioft to the land-tax.” from land-rent or revenue, consisting 

In fac.t, according to this explaiui- of customs, tolls, licenses, duties on 

tion, the apjdication of the term might merchandise, and other articles of 

be illustrated by tlie ancient story personal moveable property ; as well 
<»f a Clerman Professor lecturing on as mixed duties, and tjixes on houses 
botany in the pre-scientific period, shojis, bazars, &c.” This of course 
He is reported to have said: ‘Every throws some doubt on the rationale 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two of the Arabic name as suggested aliove. 
jiarts. This is the roof, — and this is In a despatch of April 10, 1771, to 
the rest of it!’ Land revenue was the Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
root, and all else was ‘the rest of it.’ attention to the private Bazar charges, 
Sir C. Trevelyan again, in a passage as “a great detriment to the public 
<(Uoted below, siiys that the Arabic collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
word has “the same meaning as ‘mis- sion to the inhabitants”; enjoining 
cellaneous.’” Neither of these ex- that no Bazars or Uamjes should be 
pjanations, we conceive, 2 )ace tantorum kept up but such as particularly be- 
Arorain, is correct. longed to the Government,. And in 

The term Bayer in the 18th century such the duties were to l)e rated in 
was. applied to a variety of inland such manner as the respective ])ositions 
imposts, but esjH'cially ti> local and and prosperity of the different districts 
arbitrary charges levied by zemindars would admit. 

and other iiidividiials, with a show In constapience of these instructions 
of authority, on all goods passing it was ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
through their estates by land or water, coming under the description of sayer 
or sold at markets (bazar, haut, (Jhelluntah (H. chalantd, ‘in transit’), 
gunge) established by tbeiu, charges and Rah-darnj (radaree) . . . and 
which formed in the aggregate an other oppressive impositions on the 
enormous burden upon the trade of } foreign as well as the internal trade 
the country. j of the country” should be abolished ; 

Now the fact is that in siVir two old i and, to prevent all jiretext of injustice, 
i^emitic forms have coalesced in sound j proportional deductions of rent were 
though coming from different ro^ts, 1 conceded to the zemindars in the 

viz. (in Arabic) sair, producing %u’fr, j annual collect ions. Nevertheless the 

‘walking, current,’ ana sd’r, jiroducing i exactions went on much as before, in 
siVir, ‘remainder,’ the latter being a defiance of this and repeated orders, 
form of the sfiine word that we liave i And in 1<84> the Board of Revenue 

in the Biblical Bhearfashub, ‘the j issued a proclamation declaring fhat 

remnant shall remain’ {Isamh, vii. 3). any person levying such duties should 
And we conceive that the true sense be subject to (corporal punishment, and 
of the Indian term was ‘ current or that the zemindar in whose zemindaTry 
customary charges ’ ; an idea that lies such an offence might be committed, 
At the root of sundry terms of the should forfeit his lands, 
same kind in various languages, in- Still the evil practices went on till 
eluding our own Customs, as well as 1790, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the d^toory which is so familiar in the matter with intelligence and de- 
India. This interpretation is aptly termination. In the preceding year 
illustrated by the quotation below ho had abolished all radaree duties m 
from Mr. Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, Behar and Benares, but the abuses m 

Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
At a later period it seems probable swarming and persistent. On June 
that some confusion arose with the 11, 1790, orders were issued ^urn- 
other sense of sd’ir, leading to its use, ] ing the collection of all duties indicated 
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into the hands of Government ; hut 
this was followed after a few weeks 
(July 28) by an order abolishing 
them altogether, with some exceptions, 
which will be presently alluded to. 
This double step is explained by the 
Governor-General in a Minute dated 
July 18 : “ When I first proposed the 
resumption of the Sayer from the 
Landholders, it a])peared to me ad- 
visable to continue the former col- 
lection (the unauthorised articles 
excepted) for the cuiTent year, in 
order that by the necessary accounts 
[we might have the means] for making 
a fair adjustment of the compensfition, 
and at the same time ac(|uire sufficient 
knowledge of the collections to enable 
us to enter U})on the regulation of 
them from the commencement of the 
ensuing year. . . . The c(»llections ap- 
])ear to be so numerous, and of so 
intricate a nature, as to preclude the 
]) 0 ssil)ility of regulating them all ; 
and as the establishment of new rates 
for such articles as it might be thought 
advisable to continue would re(piire 
much consideration, ... 1 recom- 
'mend that, instead of continuing the 
collection . . . for the current year 
... all the existing articles of Sayer 
collection (with the exception of the 
Abkarry (Abcarree) . . .) be im- 
mediately abolished ; and that the 
Collectors be directed to withdraw 
their officers from the Gunges, Bazars 
and Hauts,’’ compensation being duly 
made. The Board of Revenue could 
then consider on what few articles of 
luxury in general consumption it 
'might be proper to reimposc^ a tax. 

The Order of July 28 abolished 
“all duties, taxes, and collections 
aiming under the den^nni nation of 
Sayer (with the exception of the 
Government and ('alcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on pilgrims at Gya, 
and other places of pilgrimage,— the 
Abkarrtf . . . which is to be collected 
on account of the Government . . . 
the collections made in the Gu^es, 
Bazars and Hants situated within 
the limits of Calcutta, and such collec- 
tions as are confirmed to the land- 
holders and the holders of Chuiges 
&c. by the published Resolutions of 
June 11, 17^, namely, rent paid for 
the use of land (and the like) . . . 
or for orchards, pasture-ground, or 
tisheries sometimes included in the 


sayer under the denomination of 
phulkur (Hind. phalkaVy from phal^ 
‘fruit’), bufikur (from Hind, ban^ 

‘ forest or pasture-ground ’), and julktir 
(Hind, jalkar^ from jal, * water ’) . . . 
These Resolutions are printed with 
Regn. XXVII. of 1793. 

By an order of the Boaiii of Revenue 
of April 28, 1790, tiorrespondence re- 
garding Sayer was separated froni 
‘ Land Revenue ’ ; and on the 16th 
ukm the Abkarry was separately regu- 
lated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sayer and Abkarry 
down to the Acets. presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1796. In the “Abstract 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Bengal Government’* 
for 1793-94, the “ (’ollections under 
! head of Syer and Abkarry” amount 
j to Rs. 10,98,256. In the Accounts, 

I printed in 1799, for 1794-5 to 1790^, 
j the “ Land and Sayer Revenues ” are 
: given, but Abkarl is not mentioned, 
j Among the Reoei]4s and DLsburse- 
i nients for 1800-1 appears “Syer Col- 
• lections, including Abkaree, 7,81,925.” 

; These forms appear to liave remained 
! in force down to 1833. In the ac- 
1 counts pn‘Hented in 1834, from 1828-9, 

I to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832-3, 

I Land Revenue is given se])arately, and 
j next to it Syer and Abkaree Revenue. 

( Except that the spell ing was altered 
Inick to Sayer ana Abkarry^ this re- 
mained till 1856. In 1857 the ac- 
counts for 1854-5 showed in separate 
lives, — 

I Ijiind Hovenue, 

Excise Duties, in (Jalciitti, 

' Sayer Hovenue, 

Ali)k{irry ditto. 

i In the accounts for 1861-2 it be- 
i came — 

Dind Revenue, 

Sayer and MiscellaneouH, 

Abkaree, 

and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altogether. 

The term Bayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal. From the former we give an 
example under 1802; from the latter 
we have not met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The following entries in the Bepgal 
accounts for 1858*69 will exemplify 
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the appliwition of Sayer in the more 
recent times of its maintenance : — 


Gilder Behar and Orissa : 

Sale of Trees and Sunken 
Boats' . . . . Rs. 555 0 0 


Pegu and MarUdmi Proirinces : 
Fisheries.. . . Rs. 1,22,874 


Tax on Birds’ Bests 

(q.v.) 7,449 

„ on Salt . . 43,061 

Fees for fruits and 
gardens . . . 7,287 

Tax on Bees* wax . 1,179 

Do. Collections . . 8,050 

Sale of Government 
Timbers, &c. . . 4,19,141 


0 2 

0 0 
3*10 

9 1 
8 0 
0 0 

12 8 


6,09,043 1 9 

I '"nder the same : 

Sale proceeds of un- 
cljiimod and confiscated 
Timbers, . . . Rs. 146 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 
Timbers . . . 2,247 10 0 


^ 2,394 6 10 

c. 1580.-“ SaiT (U (^angdixU o atnlf-i- 
Jlindoiri loaghaira . . i.e. “Sayer from 
the Ganges . . . and the Hindu districts, 
he. . . 170,800 — .TZa-/-ylX*7/crt, orig. 

i. 395, in detailed Revenues of i:^lrkar Janna- 
tOhdd or Oaur ; [ed. Jarreit^ ii. 131]. 


1751, — “ I have hoard that Rarnkisson 
»S<-*at who lives in C’alcutta has carried good.s 
to that place without paying the Muxidavad 
Syre chowkey (choky) duties.” — Ijeiter 
fiOM Xawdh to Prest. Ft. William, in Lorui. 
25. 


(current Rupees) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
9,35,691 Rupees less than the Average Col- 
lections of the three preceding Years. On 
this Jumma, the Estimate for 1791-2 is 
formed, and the Sayer Duties, and some 
other extra Collections, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, being abolished, 
accounts for the Difference. . . .” — Heads of 
Mr. iJuiuias's Bpeeeh <m the Finances of tlijc 
E.I. Company, June 5, 1792. 

1793. — “A Regulation for re-enacting 
with alterations and modifications, the 
Rules passed by the Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 28th July, 1790, and 
subsequent dates, for the resumption and 
abolition of Sayer, or internal Duties and 
Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,” &c. “Passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st May, 1793. 

. . .” — Title of Beg illation, XXVII. of 1793. 

1802. — “The Government having reserved 
to itself the entire exercise of its discretion 
in contin\iing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, the articles of revenue in- 
cluded according to the custom and practice 
of the country, under the several heads of 
salt and saltpetre — of the sayer or duties 
by sea or land — of the abkarry . . .—of 
the excise . . . — of all takes personal and 
professional, as well as those derived from 
markets, fairs and ba'/aars — of lakliiraj (see 
LACKEBAGE) lands. . . . The permanent 
land-tax shall be made exclusively of the 
said articles now recited .” — Madras Regu» 
lotion, XXV. § iv. 

1817. — “Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi- 
nation of Sayer.*’— il/iV/, H. of Br. India, v. 
417. 


1788. — “ Sairjat—All kinds of taxation 
be.sides the land -rent. Sairs. — .A^ny place 
or ofhee ap})ointed for the collection of 
duties or customs.” — The Indian Vot'ahulan/, 
112 . 

1790. — “ Without entering into a ji^bus- 
sioii of privil€»ges founded on (histom, and 
of which it is easier to ascertain the abuse 
than the origin, I shall briefiy remark on 
the Collections of Sayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, every 
effort to free the internal Commerce from 
the baneful effects of their vexatious im- 
|,>ositions must necessarily prove alxjrtive,” 
-^Minute hy the Hon. G. Stuart, dd. Feb. 10, 
quoted by Lord Cornwallis in his Minute of 
July 18. 

„ “ The Board last day very humanely 

and politically recommended unanimously 
the abolition of the Sayr. 

“The statement oi Mr. Mercer from 
^urdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
a strange medley of articles taxable, not 
omitting even Hermaphrodites) amount only 
to 58,0W) Rupees. . . f -^Minute by Mr, Lm 

t ike Bd, Revenwtf forwarded by the 
krd, July 12. 

1792. — “The Jumma on which a settle- 
ment for 10 years has been made is about 

K 


1863. — “The next head was ‘Sayer,’ an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as ‘miscellaneous.’ It has latterly 
been comjwsod of a variety of items con- 
nected with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Forests has been 
the mo.st important. The progress of im- 
pn)vement has given a value to the Forests 
which they never had bofese, and it has 
been determined ... to constitute tho 
Revenue derifed from them a separate head 
of tho Public Accounts. The other Miscel- 
laneous Items of land Revenue which 
appeared under ‘Sayer,’ have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated ‘ Forest 
Revenue.’” — C. Trevelyan, Financial 
SUUement, dd. April 30. 

SCARLET. See SUCLAT. 

SCAVENGER, s. We have been 
rather startled to find among the MS. 
records of the India Office, m certain 
“ Lists of Persons in the Service of 
Right, Honble. the East India Companyv 
in Fort St. George, and the other Places 
on the Coast of ChoromandeU,” begin* 
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iiing with Feby. 170J, and in the 
entries for that year, the following : 

• ‘ Fort St, David. 

“ 5. Trevor Gaine,% Land Customer 
and Scavenger of Cnddalore, 5th 
Counc^ . . . 

6. Edtoard Bawgva^ Translator of 
Country Letters, Sen, Merckt. 

“7. John Scavenger and Corn- 
nieeter, Tevenapatam, Mervht,'" 

Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
St. George : 

“ Joseph Smarts Rental! General and 

Scavenger. Sth of 

and so on, in the entries of most years 
down to 1761, when we have, for the 
last time : 

“ Samvel Ai'dley^ 7tli of Con veil y Masuli-* 
patam, Land - Customer, Military j 
Storekeeper, Rentall General, and I 

Scavenger.” ! 

I 

Some light is thrown upon this sur- ! 
prising occurrence of such a term by i 
a reference to Cowel*}^ Law Dictionary^ j 
or The Interpreter (published origin- ! 
ally in 1607) new ed. of 1727, where . 
we read : i 

“(Scatntgf, Sciivagium. It is otherwise 
called Scheeage, Shnonge, and S henniring ; 
maybe deduced from the Saxmi S^tufunv 
(Scoawian ?) Ostenderf', and is a kind of 
Toll or (histom cxactofl by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Ac., of Merchant - strangers, for Wares 
shelved or offered to Sale within their 
Precincts, which is prohibited by the 
Statute 19 H. 7, 8, In a Charter of JDurg 
the Second to the City of Canterhvnf it is 


1311. Schavaldos insurgentCs in Episcopatii 
(Richardus episcopus) fortiter composuit. 
Aliqui suspendebantur, aliqui extra Episco- 
patum fugabantur.”) 

In Spelrmn also (GlossaHmn Archaio- 
logicmi, 1688) we find : — 

Scamgiym,] Tributum quod a merca- 
toribus exigere sclent nundinaVum domini, 
ob licentiam proponendi ibidem venditioni 
mercimonia, a Saxon (scoawiau) id est, 
Ostendere, inspicere, Angl. sichctDUge and 
shttoagr.” Spelman has no Scavenger or 
ScatHJiger. 

The scavage then was a Lix u]>on 
goods for sale which were liable to 
duty, the word being, as Skeat points 
out, a Law French (or Low Latin ?) 
formation from shew. [“From O.F. 
escauw-cr, to examine, insjKU't. (). Sax. 
skaivon, to behold ; cognate with A.S. 
so'UjnV//?, to look at.” {Concise Diet, 
s.v.)] And the scavager or sca- 
venger was originally the ofHcer 
charged with the ins}K‘(tion of the 
goods and collection of this tax. 
Passages ((noted Ixdow from the LUxr 
Albns of the (Jily of London refer to 
these ollievrs, and Mr. Kiloy in liis 
translation of that work (1H61, p. 34) 
notes that they were “’Oflh'ers who.'.e 
duty it was originally to Like cuslum 
upon the Srtn'agcy i.e. ins}>e(itiori of 
the opening out, of imported goods. 
At a later dale, part of their duty was 
1 to see that tlie slreet.*> were ke])t clean ; 
! and hence the modern word "scaven- 


wntten Sceiinvga, and (in Mon. Ang. 2, per i 
fol. S90h.) Sceuwtng ; and elsewhere J find j 
it in Latin TrLbvtiaa Ostnisorimn. The j 
<?ity of London still retains the Custom, l 
of which in An old jtrintf^d Hook of the | 
Customs of Lovdon, wo read thus. Of which | 
Custom ha! fen dd appertaineth to the Sheriffsy 
und the other mljen del to the Ho.Hys in 
whose Houses the Merchants heee^ lodged ; And 
it is to wet that Scavage is the Shmv by cause 
that Merchanties (sic) shnvn unto the Sheriffs 
MerchandizeSy of the whirh (\istoms ought to 
he taken ei'e that ony thing thereof he soldj Ac, 

“ From the Belgick Scarany 

to scrape. Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs are yearly chosen 
into this Office, who hire men called Rakers, 
and carts, to cleanse the streets, and carry 
away the Dirt and Filth thereof, mentioned 
in 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. The Germans call him 
a Drechdmony from one Sim*)ny a noted 
Scavenger of Marpurg. 

* ♦ * # * 

The officer who collected 
the Bcava^-Money, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and great Oppression.” 

J (Then quotes Hist, of Durham from 
Wharton, A nglia Savra, Pt. i. p, 75 ; 


ger, whose otlicc conv.^poiids with the 
rakgtr (niker) of former tinu‘s.” [The 
meaning and derivation of thi.s word 
hav'tc been discussed in Notes tb Queri*Sy 
2 ser. ix. 32,5 ; 5 .ser. v. 49, 452.] 

We can hardly doidd tlien that tin? 
office of tlje (>)romandel scavenger 
of the 18th century, united as we find 
it with that of ‘‘ Rentall General,” or 
of liand-customer,” and held by a 
senior member of the CJoinpany’s 
Covenanted Service, must be under- 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
hut (till we can find more light) we 
should suppose rather duties of the 
nature of bazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find classed as sayer (q.v.), 
than customs on imports from seawarcl. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the scav^rs or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversi^t of streets and street- 
cleaning. ^at this must have become 
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a predominant part of their duty at an 
early period is shown hy the Scavager^s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liber Albm. In Skinner^s Etym^logicon, 
1671, the definition is Collector sordiam 
ahrasarum (erroneously connecting the 
word with shaving and scraping), whilst 
he adds ; Nostri ^cabcngers vilissimo 
omnium ministcrio sordes et ])urga- 
menta iirhis aufereudi fuuguntur.” •In 
Cotgrave^s English^^rench Dict.^ ed. hy 
Howel, 1673, we have: “ 

Boueur. Gadouard” — agreeing pre- 
cisely with our modern use. Neither 
of these shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to the name. 
The same remark apj)]ies to Lye’s 
Juniu^^ 1743. It is therefore remark- 
able to find sucli a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
<^^n\pauv, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have begun with the 


reversion of which had . . . been granted 
to him . — Index to the Revti^h^ancia of the 
C. of London (1878), p. 284. 

1607. — Letter from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord Treasurer . . . enclosing a Petition 
from the Ward of Aldorsgate, complaining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, refused to un- 
deigo the office of Scavenger in the Pnrish, 
claiming exemption . . . being privileged 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
one of the Auditors of the Court of Kx- 
chequer, and praying that Mr. Court, 
although privileged, should bo directed to 
find a substitute or deputy and pay him.— 
Ihid. 288. 

1623.— Letter . . . reciting that the City 
by ancient Charters held . . . “the office 
of Package and Scavage of Strangers’ goods, 
and merchandise carried by thorn by land 
! or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
! foreign parts, whereby the Customs and 
j Duties due to H.M. had been more duly 
paid, and a stricter oversight taken of such 
1 commodities so exported .” — RemnnhrancKiy 
‘ P. 321. 


very earliest of tlie (’ompaiiy’s estab- ! 
Jishmeiits in India, foi' it is ])roba])le j 
fbat the denomination was even then j 
only a survival iii England, due to tbe j 
<V>mpany’s intimate eonneetion with . 
the city of Londtni. Indeed we learn , 
from Mr. Norton, (pioted helow, that j 
llie term scavage was still alive within i 
the City in 1829. | 

1268. — “Wal terns Ht‘rvy ct Willelmus j 
do Dunolmo, Hallivi, ut Cnstodcs ... do j 
Lxxv./. vj..v. k xd. do e(»UMietiuhnibiis om- , 
nornodarum mercandisaiMim venieiitiuni dc j 
partibns transrnarinis ad C’lvitatem prac- i 
<iictam, de quibu*? consuetudo dobetur »juac ; 
vfjcatur Scavagilun. . . ."—Mag. Hot. 59. 
Hon. in., extnictod in 7’. Madox, II. and 
Ant. of the Exchequer, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. — “Et debent ad diAum 
Wardcmotuui per Aldermaiinuin ct probos 
Wardae, necnoii i)er juratores, eligi Con- 
sUbularii, Scavegeours, Aleconners, Hc- 
delle, et alii Officiarii.”— AtAr/* AlOns. p. 38. 

„ “Serement de Scawageours. 
Vou.s jurrez qe vous surverrez diligiontie- 
ment qe lez paviinentz danz vostro Canle 
soiont Vnon et droiturelemont reparaillez et 
uyent onhaussoz a nosance dez vey-syns ; et 
Mije lez chemyns, ruwes, ot vonolles soieut 
nettez dez ftens et de toutz inaners dez 
ordures, pur honosteo do la citee ; et 9 © 
toutz les chymyneys, fournos, terrailles 
Hoient de piero, et suffisauteraent defens- 
ables ©ncontre peril de few ; et si vous 
trovez rien a contraire vous moiistrez al 
Alderman, issint qe I’Alderman ordeigno 
pur amendemont de celle. Et ces ne 
lerrez — si Dieu vous eyde et lez Saintz. 

Ibid. p. 313. 

1594. — Ijetter from the Lords of the 
•Council to the Lord Mayor and Aldeiroen, 
requesting them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the office of Collector of Scavage, the 


1632. — Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition had been presented to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
sons of Strangers, complaining that the 
“ Packer of London required of them as much 
foes for Package, Balliage, Shewage, &c., 
a.s (»f Strangers not English-born, . . — 

Ihid. 322. 

1760. — “Mr. Handle, applying to the 
Board to have his allowance of Scavenger 
iucrea.scd, and representing to us the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
which the Board being very sensible of. 
Agreed we allow him Rs. 20 per mouth 
j more than before on account of his diligence 
j and assiduity in that post.” — Ft. Wdiiam 
; Consn., in hong, 245. It does not appear 
from this what the duties of the scavenger 
' in Mr. Handle’s case were, 
j 1829. — “The oversight of customable 
I goods. This office, termed in Latin snjnr- 
' rhn,<<, is translated in another charter by 
' the words search and surveying, and in the 
I 2nd Charter of Charles 1. it is termed the 
scavage. wha;h api>ears to have been its 
most ancient and common name, and that 
which is retained to the present day. . . . 
The real nature of this duty is not a toll 
for shnauig, but a toll paid for the ovenug/U 
of showing ; and under that name (sitpyr- 
ei^us apertionis) it was claimed in an action 
of debt in the reign of Charles H- • » • 
'rho duty performed was seeing and know- 
ing the merchandize on which the Kii^ s 
import cu.stoms were paid, in order that 
no concealment, or fraudulent practices 
should deprive the King of his just 
dues . . . (The duty) was well known under 
the name of scavage, in the time of Henry 
HI., and it seems at that time to have been 
a franchise of the commonalty.”— (5^. Norton^ 
Commeyitaries on the Hist., dsc,, of ^ CUy of 
London, 3rd ed. (1869), pp. 380-381. 

Besides the books quoted, see JI. Wedge- 
woo^s Etym. Did. and Ske<Uls do., which 
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have furnished useful light, and some re- 
ferences. 

SORIVAN, s. An old word for a 
clerk or writer, from Port, escrivao, 

[1616. — “ He desired that some English 
might early on the Morow come to his 
howse, wher should meete a Scriuano and 
finish that busines .” — Sir T, Roe^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 173. On the same page “The Scriuane 
of Zulpheckcarcon.”] 

1673. — “In some Places they write on 
Cocoe-Leafes dried, and then use an Iron 
Style, or else on Paper, when they use a Pen 
made with a Reed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of their 
Scrivans.”—i'Vj/er, 191. 

1683.— “Mr. Watson in the Taffaty ware- 
house without any provocation called me 
Pittyful Prodigall Scrivan, and told me 
my Hatt stood too high upon my head. 

. .” — Letter of iS. Langlei/y in Hedges 
JJiarg, Sept. 5 ; [Hak. Soc. i. t08]. 

SOYMITAB,s. This is an English 
word for an Asiatic .sabre. The 
common Indian word is talwdr (see 
T0LWAUR). We get it through the 
French cimiterre, Ital, scimeterra^ and 
according to Marcel Devic originally 
from Pets, sharmhlr (chirnxdiir as he 
writes it). This would be still very 
obscure unless we consider the constant 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
between c and t, which has led to 


1610.—“. . . Anon the Patron starting 
up, as if of a sodaine restored to life ; liko 
a mad man skips into the boate, and draw- 
ing a Turkise Cymiter, beginneth to lay 
about him (thinking that his vossell had 
been surprised by Krats), when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and diuing vnder water 
like so many Diue-dappers, ascended with- 
out the reach of his furie/'— Re- 
lation f &c., 1615, p. 28. 

1614. — “Some days ago I visited the 
house of a goldsmith to see a scimitar 
{sciniUan'a) that Nasuhbashji the first vizir, 
whom I have mentioned above, had ordered 
as a present to the Grand Signor. Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold ; and all cohered 
I with diamonds, so that little or nothing 
of the gold was to be seen.” — P, della Valley. 
i. 43. 

c. 1630. — “They seldome go without their 
swords (shamsheers they call them) form’d 
like a cresoiit, of pure motall, broad, an<l 
sharper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, unlesse at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinego. . . .” — Sir T. Ilerbn% ed, 
1638, p. 228. 

1675. — “ 1 kept my hand on the (.’ock of 
my Carabine ; and my Comrade followed a 
foot© pace, as well armed ; and our Jtini- 
wiry better than either of us both : but our 
Arnienian had only a Scimeter.” — (Sir)- 
George Jouraeif into (tnevt, Jjoruioii, 

1682, p. 252. 

1758. — “The CapUiin of the troop 
made a cut at his head with a Bcymetar 
which Mr. Lilly r>arriod with his stick, 
and a Cofree (Caffer) servant who attend 
him shot the Tanjorino dead with a pisto’ ” 
— OriMy i. 328. 


several metamorphoses of words ; of 
w'hich a notable example is Fr. car- 
quois from Pers. tirkanh. Hcimedrra 
representing shimsklr might easily thus 
become scimetirm. But we cannot 
prove this to have been the real origin. 
This word (sliamshir) was known to 
Greek writerj^^ Thus ; 

A.n. 93. — “ . . , Ka2 KudiffTricrt, rbv 
irpeirp&rarot^ • iraida MopSpa^ov paaCKia 
irepiBeTaa to SidSifj/jLa Kal dovtra rov arjfxay- 
rrjpa rob varpof daKrbXiop, cra/x^i;- 

pbv dvo/MttoiUvTfp vap* abrots,” — Joseph, 
ArUiqq. xx, ii. 3. 

c. A.D, 114. — “ Aw/Da q>ip€L Tpaiayf 
b^dcTfiara trripiKh Kal cafiij/'^pas al eUri 
erTddai fiappaptKaU** — Quoted in Suidas 
Lexicon^ s.v. * 

1695.— 

“ . . ' . By this scimifialr, 

That sTew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 
That won three nelds of Saltan Soliman 
• * Mmlmd of Veniee, ii. 1, 



SEACUNNY, s. This is, in ibe 
phraseology of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a steersman or ijuartermastcr.. 
The word is tlie Pers. snkhinJy from 
Ar. sukkdriy ‘ a helm.’ 

fc 

c. 1680. — “ Aos Mocadocs, Socdes, e 
Vogas ,” — Prhnor e Honray kc, f. 68*?. (“To 

the Mocuddums, Seacunnies, and oars- 
men.”) 

c. 1 590. — “ Sukk&ngir, or hoi msman. He 
steers the .ship^according to the orders of the 
MiVallim,'* —Alny i, 280. 

1806. — “I profKJsed concealing myself 
with 5 men among the bales of cloth, till it 
should be ni^ht, when the Frenchmen 
being necessarily divided into two watches 
might be easily overpowered. This was. 
agreed to . . . till daybreak, when unfor- 
tunately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather beamy which was immediately 
supposed to be our old friend, the senti- 
ments of every person underwent a most 
unfortunate aitemtion, and the Nakhoda, 
and the fikmoan, as w^l as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not tell a lie- 
for all the world . even to save their lives ; 
and in iftiort, that they would neither be 
airt not' paiH ift the buaiiiiess.* — Ls^bter of’ 
Le^ddOy ad. Oct*. 4-7} Moftetn** JdJe* 
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1810.— “The gunners and quartermasters 
... are Indian Portuguese ; they are called 
Seounxiis .’* — Maria Ch’ahanif 85. 

[1855.—“. . . the Seaoiinnids, or helms- 
men, were principally Manilla men.” — Neaf^t 
Hfsldeiice in, Siam^ 45.] 

SBBUNDY, s. Hind, from Pers. 
sihharvdl {sih, ‘three’). The rationale 
of the word is obscure to us. [Platts 
says it means ‘three-monthly or 
ouarterly payment.’ The Madras 
Gloss, less j)robably suggests Pers. 
Mptihibandi (see SEPOY), ‘ recruitment.’] 
It is apjdied to irregular native 
soldiery, a sort of militia, or im- 
perfectly disciplined troo]>s for revenue 
or ])olice duties, &c. Certain local 
infantry regiments were frninerly 
ollicially termed Behoiuhj. The last 
otlicial appearance of the title that we 
can tina is in application to “The 
Behundif (Jor])s of Sap]>ers and Miners” 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E.I. Register down to July, 1869, 
aft(n’ w'hich the title does not appear 
in any official list. Of this coips, if 
we are not mistaken, the late Field- | 
Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala was | 
in charge, as Lieut. Robert Na]»ier, 
about 1840. An aiqdication to Lord 
Napier, for <’orroboration of this re- ; 
miniscence of many years back, drew | 
from him the following interesting i 
note : — I 

“Captain (lilinoro of the (Pcngul) Engi- 
neers was appointed open the scttlomcnt 
of Darjeeling, and to raise two coin panics 
of Sebundy Sapi>ers, in order to provide 
the necessary labour. 

“He commenced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officers and N.C. officers fr<^i*tho 
old Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half 
of each company. 

“The first sojuson found the little colony 
quite unprepared for the early commence- 
ment of the Eai&fl- All the Coolies, who 
did not die, fled, and some of the Sappers 
deserted. Gilmore got sick ; and in 18tlS 
I was suddenly ordered from the extreme 
border of j^ngal— Nyocollee — to relieve him 
for one month. I arrived somehow, with a 
mir of pitfurahs as my sole [wssession. 

“Just then, our relation.^ with Nepaul 
became strained, and it was thought desir- 
able to complete the Sebundy Sappers with 
men from the Border Hills unconnected 
with Nepaul— Garrows and similar tribes. 
Through the Political Officer the necosssary 
number of men were enlisted and sent to me. 

“When they arrived 1 found, instead of 
the ‘fair recruits’ announced, a number of 
most unfit men ; some of them more or lestf 
crippled, or with defective sight. It seemed 
probable that, by the 

India a» iMiM biMlte (see BTTOLEE), the 


original recruits had managed to insert sub- 
stitutes during the journey! I was much 
embarrassed as to what I should do with 
them ; but night was coming on, so I en- 
camped them on the newly opened road, 
the only clear space amid the dense jungle 
on either side. To complete my difficulty 
it began to rain, and I pitied my poor re- 
cruite I During the night there was a storm 
— and in the morning, to my intense relief, 
they had all disappeared ! 

“In the expressive language of my ser- 
geant, there was not a ‘ visage ’ of the men 
left. 

“The Sebundies were a local corps, de- 
signed to furnish a body of labourers fit for 
mountain-work. They were armed, and ex- 
pected to fight if necessary. Their pay was 
firs, a month, instead of a Sepoy’s The 
pensions of the Native officers were smaller 
than in the regular army, which was a 
ground of complaint with the Bengal 
Sappers, who never expected in accejpting 
the new service that they would have lower 
j)cnsions than those they enlisted for, 

“ 1 eventually completed the corps with 
Nepuulcse, and, I think, left them in a 
satisfactory condition. 

“ I was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. 1 supplied the Native officers and 
N.C. officers from India with a good pea- 
jacket each, out of my private means, and 
1 with a little gold-lace made them smart and 
I happy. 

“ l^en 1 visited Darjeeling again in 1872, 

, i found the remnant of my good Sapper 
: officers living as pensioners, and waiting to 
I give me an affectionate welcome, 

I # * * * * 

! “My month’s acting appointment was 
turned into four years. I walked 30 miles 
i to get to the }>lace, lived much in hovels and 
temporary huts thrown up by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. I 
think 1 owe much practical teaching to the 
I Hill-men, the Hills and the Climate. I 
I learnt the worst the elements could do to 
! me — very nearly-— excepting earthquakes! 

I And I think 1 was thus prepared for any 
; hard work.” • 

i c. 1778.- “^t Dacca 1 made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowe. Ho 
ha<i served in the Navy so far back as the 
memorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Comjiany’s 
military service, and here I found him in 
command of a regjment of Sebunde6B, or 
native militia.” — R. Lindsay, in Li of 
the LinfL^ySy iii. 161. 

1785.—“ The Board were pleased to direct 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Sebundy .corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
be employed in securing the collection of 
the revenues.” — In ^ion'Karr^ i, 92 

„ “One considerable charge upon 
the Nabob’s country was for extraordinary 
sibbendieB, sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to us to be a very unnecessary itw 
nnTq|>ra.nce Upon the revenue.” — Append, to 
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Speech on Nah, of Arcot's DehU^ in Bvrke*s 
Worh, ivtaS, ed. 1862. 

1796. — “The Collector at Midnapoor 
having reported the Sebundy Corps at- 
tached to that Collectorship, Sufficiently 
Trained in their Exercise ; the Regular 
Sepoys who have been Employed on that 
Duty are to be withdrawn.” — G. 0. Fob. 23, 
in to Code of MiUtary Regs,^ 1799, 

1803. — “The employment of these people 
therefore ... as sebimdy is advantageous 

. . it lessens the number of idle and dis- 
contented at the time of general invasion 
and confusion.” — ^ye^Jington^ JJesp. (ed. 
1837), ii. 170. 

1812. — “Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
native troops.” — Fifth Report y 38. 

1861. — “Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Sebundy Sai>pers 
w’ere employed cutting a passage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceed ingh'.” 
— Report of Capt. Impepy R,E.y in Hawhr's 
Sihhimy p. 95. 


SEEDY. 

!St 

1673.— “A.n ffohsj/ or African Coffery 
(they being preferred hero to chief employ- 
ments, which they enter on by the name of 
Siddies).”— 147. 

,, “He being from a Hobsif Gapkir ^ 
made a free Denizen . . . (who" only in^ 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Frizled Woolly-pated Blacks) 
under the known style of Syddies. . . — 

Ibid. 168. 

1679. — “ The protection which the Slddees 
hdd given to Gingerah against the repeated 
attacks of Sevagi, as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilit{ited by their resort to Bombay, 
that Seviigi at length determined to compel 
the English Government to a stricter neu- 
trality, by reprisjils on their own 
Orm»>y Fragment Sy 78. 

1690. — “As he whose Title is mo^t Christ ion , 
encouraged him who is its principal Adver- 
sary to invade the Rights of Christendom, 
St) did Senor Padre de Pondaroy ihe Principal 
♦fesuite and in sui adjacent Island to 
JioinfHV/y invite the Siddy to exterminate 
all the Protestants there.” — Onngton, 157. 


SEEDT, s. Hind, sldl ; Arab. 
miyidy ‘ lord ' (whence the (Hd of 
Spanish romantic history), saiijidly ‘my 
lord^; and Mahr. aiddlu. Pro])erly 
an honorific name given in Western 
India to African Malioiuinedans, of 
whom many held high positions in 
the service of the kings of the Deccan. 
Of these at least one family has sur- 
vived in princely position to our ottm 
day, viz. the Nawub of Jangira (.see 
JUNGEEBA), near Bombay. The 
young heir to this princij)ality, Siddhi 
Ahmad, after a minority of some years, 
wa.s installed in the (Government in 
Oct., 1883. But the proper a])plica- 
tion of the word in the ports and on 
the shipping of We.stern India is to 
negroes in general. [It “is a title 
still applied to holy men in Marocco 
and the Maghrib ; on the Sast African 
coast it is assumed by negi-o and 
negroid Moslems, e.g. Sidi Mubarak 
Bombay ; and ‘ Seedy boy ' is the 
Anglo-Indian term for a Zanzibar- 
inan” {Burton, At. Nights, iv. 231).] 

c. 1563. — “And among these was an 
Abyssinian (Ahexivi) called Cide Meriam, 
a man reckoned a great cavalier, and who 
entertained «600 horse at his own charges, 
and who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to quarter himself in, or at the least the 
whole of its pergiinnas [parganm — see PEE- 
GUNNAH) to aevour,”— VII. x. 8. 

[c. 1610. — “The greatest insult that can 
he pa^ed uix)n a man is to call him Cisdy— 
that is to say ‘cook .’” — Pyrard de ImvuL 
Hak. Soc. i. 173.] 


1750-60. — “These (islands) were formerly 
ill the hnnds of Angria and the Siddies or 
Moors.”— 65 u.sr, i. 58. 

1759. — “The Indian se.'i.s having l)ecn 
infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed the Siddee, who was 
chief of a colony of (/offrecs (Caflfer), to 
be his Admiral. It was a colony which, 
having been settled at Dundec-Kajapore, 
carried on a considerable trade there, nml 
had likewise many vessels of force.” — Gum- 
br id ge's Account of the Mur, &c., p. 216. 

1800. — “J assked him what he meant by 
a Siddee. He said a huhahee. ’J'his is the 
name by which the Abyssinians are di.s- 
tingui.shed in India.” — T. Alunroy in Life, 
i. 287. 

1814. — “ Among the attendants of the 
Cangbay Nabob . . . are several Abyssinian 
and exffree slaves, called by way of courtesy 
Seddees or Master.” — Forbes, Or. Aleni. 
iii. 167 ; [‘2nd ed. ii. 225 1. 

1832.— “ I spoke of a Siudhee” (Siddhee^ 
“or Ilahfthee, which is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo.” — Afem, 
of Col. Mountain, 121. 

1885.—“ The inhabitants of this singular 
tract (Scxipah plateau in N. Canara) were 
in some parts Mahrattos, and in others of 
(!anarese race, but there was a third and 
less numerous section, of pure African de- 
scent called Sidhis . . . descendants of 
fugitive slaves from Portuguese settlements 
. . . the same ebony coloured, large-limbed 
men as are still to be found on the African 
coast, with broad, good-humoured, grinning 
faces .” — Gordm S. Forbes, Wild Life in 
Canura, Ac., 32-33. 

[1896.— 

“ We’ve shouted on seven-ounce nuggets. 

We've starved on a Sendee boy’s pay.’ 

H. Kipling, The Seem jSeas.] 
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SEEMUL, SIMMUL, &c. (some, 
times we have seen Symbol, and 
Cymbal), s. Hind, semal and senibhal ; 
[Skt. The (so-called) cotton- 

tree Bombax Maktbaricumy D.C. (N.O. 
Malvaceae\ which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
ilurma to the Indus and beyond. It 
is often cultivated. “About March it 
is a striking object with its immense 
))nt tressed trunks, and its large .showy 
red liowers, 6 inches in breadth, 
clustered on the leafless branches, 
llie flower-buds are used as a potherb 
and the gum as a medicine” (Punjab \ 
Plants). We remember to have seen 
a giant of this species near Kishna- 
garh, the buttresses of which formed 
chambers, 12 or 13 f(‘et hmg and 7 or 
8 ^\ide. The silky cotton is only used 
for stufling pillows and the like. The 
wood, though wretched in (piality for 
any ’ordinary pur])os<j, lasts under 
water, and is commonly the material 
for the curbs on which wells are built 
and sunk in Up[>er India. 

fc. 1807.—“ . . . the Salmoli, or Simul 
... is Olio of the most gaudy ornaments 
of the forest or village. . . — Jiiirhanan 

llomlUon^ K. India., ii. 789.] 


and Bombay Presidencies ; fpr adjust- 
ing the weight of the Company's sicca 
Rupee, and for fixing a standard tinit 
of weight for India.” This is the 
nearest thing to the establishment of 
standard weights that existed up to 
1870. The preamble says ; “ It is 
further convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Furruckabad Rupee as 
the unit of a general system of weights 
for Government transactions through- 
out India.” And Section IV. contains 
the following : 

“ The Tola or Sicca weight to be equal to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominationa 
or weights to be derived from this unit, 
acc(»rding to the following scale : — 

8 Butties = 1 Masha == 15 troy grains. 

12 Mashas =- 1 Tola - 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) — 1 Seer— 

24 lbs. troy. 

40 Seers - 1 or Bazar Maund 
100 lbs. troy.” 

vSection VI. of the same Regulation 
says : 

“The system of weights and measures (?) 
described in Section IV. is to be adopted 
at the mints and assay offices of Calcutta, 
and Bangor respectively in the adjustment 
and verification of all weights for govern- 
ment or public purposes sent thither for 
examination.” 


SEER, s. Hind, scr; Skt. setah. 
One of the most generally spread 
Indian denominations of weight, 
though, like all Indian measures, 
varying widely in different parts of 
the country. And besides the varia- 
tions of local scr and ser we often 
find in the .siinie locality a pahkd 
(pucka) and a kachchhd (cutcha) ser ; 
a state of things, however, #\^dnrh 
is human, and not Indian only (see 
under PUCKA). The ser is generally 
(at leiist in ii}j]>er India) eipuvalciit to 
80 tolas or rupee-weighbs ; but even 
this is far from universally true. The 
lieaviest ser in the Useful Tables (see 
Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep) is tliat called 
Cool|)ahar,” eouivalent to 123 tolas, 
and w^eighing 3 lbs. 1 oz. 61 dr. avoird. ; 
the lightest is the ser of Malabar and 
the S. Maliratta country, wliich is 
little more than 8 oz. [The Macleod 
ser of Malabar, introduced in 1802, is 
of 130 tolas; 10 of these weigh 33 lb. 
(Madras Man. ii. 516).] , ^ ^ 

Regulation VJI. of tlxe Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled “A Reg. for 
altering the weight of the Furruckabad 
Rupee(see EUPEB) and for assimilating 
it to the legal currency of the Madras 


But this does not co far in esUblish- 
ing a standard unit ot weight /or India: 
though the weights detailed in § iv. 
became establislied for Government 
puriioses in the Bengal Presidency. 
The seer of this Regulation was thus 
14,400 grains troy — 24 lbs. troy, 2*0;>7 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government ot 
Lord Mavo, a strong movement was 
made, by able and influential men to 
introduce Ibe metrical system, and an 
Act was jtassed called “ The Indwn 
Weights and Measures AcU' (Act XL 
of 1870) to pave the way for this 
The preamble declares it expedient 
to provide for the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform system of weights and 
measures tlioiighout British India, 
the Act prescribes certain standards, 
with powers to the Local Governments 
to dedare the adoption of these. 

Section II. runs : 


Standards.— The primary standard of 
iieht shall be called ser, and shall be a 
liffht of metal in the possession of the 
jvernment of India, which weight, when 
Biffhed in a vacuum, is equal to the weight 
io\n in France as the kilogramme des 
rchives.” 
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Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 

The Indian IFeighU and Measures of 
Capacity Act^*^ repeats in substance the 
game preamble and prescription of 
standard weight. It is not clear to 
us what the separate object of this 
second Act was. But with the death 
of Lord Mayo the whole scheme fall 
to the ground. The ser of these Acts 
would be =2*2 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
0*143 of a pound greater than the 80 
tola ser. 

1554. — ** Porto (Jinide de. Benigala , — ‘ The 
maund (wdo) with which they weigh all 
tuerchandize is of 40 ceres, each cer 18| 
ounces ; the said maund weighs 46J arraieh 
(rottle).” — A. Sunesj 37. 

1648. — “One Ceer weighs 18 pei/sm . . . 
and makes f pound troy weight .” — Van 
Tiristj 62. 

1748. — “Enfin on verse le tout un serre 
de niuile.”“ 72 /e«. Pdif xiv. 220. 

SEBB-FISH,s. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
genus Cyhium, When of the right 
size, neither too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned among the most 
delicate of Indifin sea-fish. Some 
kinds salt well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind Fish. The 
name is sometimes said to be a corrup- 
tion of Pers. stall (qu. Pers. ‘ black r) 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port, .s^rra. That name 
would appear to belong properly to 
the welAnown saw-fish (Pristu) — see 
Blvteaii, quoted below ; but probably 
it may have been applied to the fish 
now in question, because of the serrated 
appearance of the rows of finlets, be- 
hind the second dorsal and anal fins, 
which are characteristic of the genus 
(see Day^s Fishes of India^ pp. 254-266, 
and plates Iv., Ivi.). 

1554. — “E aos Marinheiros hum peixe 
oerra par mes, a cada hum.” — A. Nunez, 
Litro dos Pesos, 43. 

,, “To Lopo Vaaz, Mestre of the 
firearms (espingardes), his i>ay and pro- 
visions. . , . And for his three workmen, 
at the rate of 2 measures of rice each 
daily, and half a seer fish {neixe serra) each 
monthly, and a maund ot firewood each 
monthly.”— iS^. Botelho, Tomho, 235. 

1598.— “There is a fish called Piexe 
Berra, which is cut in round pieces, as we 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very good.”— 
IAnsc)u>ten, 88 ; [Hak. Soc, ii, 11]. 

1720.— “Petxb Sbbra is ordinarily pro- 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called” etc. (describing the Saw-fish) , . . 


“ But in the Sea of the Islands, of Qui- 
rimba (t.s. off Mozambique) there is a 
different peyxe serra resemnling a large 
corvina* but much better, and which it is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham.”— Bfw^eaw, Vocah. vii. 606-607. 

1727. — “ They have great Plenty of Seer- 
fish, which is as savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout in Europe.” — A. HamiHon, i. 379; 
fed. 1744, i. 885^. 

[1813.— “. . . the robal, the seir-fish, 
thei grey mullet . . . are very good.” — 
Forbes, Or. Afem. 2nd ed. i. 36. j 

1860. — “ Of those in ordinary use for the 
table the finest by far is the ‘Seir-fi8h,t a 
species of Scomber, which is called Tora- 
malu by the natives. It is in size and 
lorm very similar to the .salmon, to which 
the flesh of the female fish, notwithstanding 
its white colour, bears a very close resem- 
blance, both in firmness and in fiavour.” — 
Teunent's Ceylon, i. ‘205. 

SEEBPAW, s. Pers. through Hind. 
sa r-d~pd — ‘ cap - a - ]) ie. ’ A coni] )lete 
suit, pre.^^ented a.s a Khilat (Kollut) or 
div.ss of honour, by the sovereign or 
bis representative. ^ 

c. 1666. — “ He . . . comnlanded, there 
should be given to each of thorn an em- 
>»roider’d Vest, a Turbant, and a Girdle of 
Silk Embroidery, which is that which they 
c'all Ser-apah, that is, an Habit frtrm head 
to foot.” — Bernier, E.T. 37 ; fed. Cmstdble, 
147]. 

1673 — “Sir George Oxendine . . . had 
a ColhU (Killut) or Serpaw. a Robe of 
Honour from Head U> F(X>t, offered him 
li'om the Great Mogul. 87. 

1680. — “ Answer is returned that it hath 
not been aceustomary for the Govcmour.H 
to go out to receive a bare Pkyrmaund 
(Firmaun), except there come therewith 
a Serpow or a Taslieriffe (Tashreef).” — 
Ft. St. Ueo. Consn. Dec. 2, in N, <1' E. 
No. i!i. 40. 

1715. — “We were met by Padre Stepbanus , 
hringingtwo SeerpaWB.”— In Wheeler, ii. 245. 

1727.— “As soon as he came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a serpaw or a 
royal Suit to bo put upon him.”— A. 
Hamilton, i. 171 [ed. 1744], 

1735. — “ The last Nabob (Sadatulla) would 
very seldom suffer any but himself to send 
a Seerpaw ; whereas m February lost Sunta 
Sahib, Subder Ali Sahib, Jehare Khan and 
Jmaum Sahib, had all of them taken upon 
them to send distinct Seerpaws to the 
President,”— In WheeAer, iii. 140. 

1759.— “ Another deputation carried six 
costly Seerpaws ; these are garments which 
are presented sometimes by superiors in 
token of protection, and sometimes by in- 
feriors in token of homage.”— Ome, i. 169. 

* CoTvina is applied by Cuvier, Cantor and 
others to fish of the genus Sefama ot tncMre recent 
Ichthyologists. 

t “CyMitm {Scomber, Linn.) guUatvim,**-^Ten'-‘ 
nmt. 
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^ SEBTULPUTTY, s. A fine kind 
of mat made especially in Eastern 
Bengal, and used to sleep on in the 
cold wither. [They are made from* 
the split stems of the muMa pata, 
Phrynium dichotomumy Roxl). (see Watty 
Evon, Diet vi. pt. i. 216 fiejr.).] Hind. 
sltidvattly ‘ cold - slip.’ Williamson’s 
s))elling and derivation (from an Arab. 
Avord impossibly used, see SICLEEGUR) 
are (piite erroneous. * 

1810. — “A very beautiful species of mat 
is made , . . especially in the south-eastern 
districts . . . from a kind of reedy gmss. . . . 
These are peculiarly slippery, whence they 
are designated ‘ seekul-putty ’ (/.<?. polished 
sheets). . The principal uses of the 
^ aeekul-putty ’ are to ho laid under the 
lower sheet of a bod, thereby to keep the 
body cool.” — Williamson^ r.3/. ii. 41. I 

[1818, — “Another kind (of mat) the, 
flheetfiitipatess, laid on beds and couches j 
on .account of their coolness, are sold froin 
one roopoo to live each.” — Ward. ILndoos, 
i. 10«.] 

1879. — In Fallon's Dtcii). we find the 
following Hindi riddle : — 

“ Chinl kd, pivdid frdd, hnjnrtd nainn ; 

Jfillljl k(i hcvf lagdy kol ftnid nahln , 

Sxtal-pdti bickh'i^ kol sold ndhln ; 

Jtdj-ltaml mddy kol void ndhlii." 

Which might be rendered : 

A china l)owl that, broken, none can 
join ; 

A flovfery field, whoso blossoms none 
purloin ; 

A royal scion slain, and none shall weep ; 

A flitalpatti spread where none shall 
sleep.” 

1'he answer is an Egg ; the Starry Sky ; a 
Snake ‘royal scion,’ is a placatory 

name for a snake) : and the Sea. j 

• I 

SEMBALL, s. Malay -Javan. sdvi~ \ 
bily sdmhaL A spiced condiment, the i 
curry of the Arehi]>elago. [Dennys 
{Descr, Dirt. p. 337) describes many 
varietie.s.] 

18X7.— The most common seasoning 
employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food is the lomhock {i.r, red-pepiier) ; ti^u- 
rated with salt it is called sanib6l> — Ruffles, 
Jff, of Java, i. 98. 

SEPOY, SEAPOY, s. In Anglo- 
Indian use a native soldier, discix)liued 
and dressed in the European style. 
The word is Pers. sipdiuy from dpdhy 
^soldiery, an army’ ; which J. Oppert 
traces to old Pers. soldier 

(X*c pnuplc et la Lanyuc dcs 1879, 

p. 24). But Shah is a horseman in 
Armenian; and sound etymologists 


connect sipdh with asp, ^ a horse ’ ; 
[others with Skt. paadtiy ‘a foot- 
soldier’]. The original word dpdhl 
occurs frequently in the poems of 
Amir Khusru (c. a.d. 1300), bearing 
always probably the sense of a ‘ horse- 
soldier,’ for all the imj)ortaiit part of 
an army tlien consisted of horsemen. 
See spdhl below. 

The word sepeyy occurs in Southern 
India before we had troops in Bengal ; 
and it was probably adopted from 
Portuguese. We have found no 
English example in print older than 
1750, but an older one 

exists. The India Office record of 
1747 from Fort St. David’s is the 
oldest notice we have found in extant 
MS. [But see below.] 

c. 1300. — “Pride had inflated his brain 
with w'incl, which extinguished the light of 
his intellect, and a few sip9,his from Hindu- 
stan, without any religion, had supported 
the credit of his authority.” — Ai^ir Khusru, 
in Elliot, iii. 536. 

1 1665. — “Soiildier — Suppya and Haddee.” 
-—/*ersian (I loss, in Sir T. Ih'rhert, ed. 1677, 
p. 99.] 

1682. — “ As soon as these letters were 
sent away, T went immediately to Ray 
Nundelall’s to have y** Seapy, or Nabobs 
horseman, consigned to me, with order to 
see y® Fernanna put in execution; but 
h.aving thought better of it. y« Ray desired 
me to have patience till tomorrow morning. 
He would then present me to the Naliob, 
whose commands to y‘‘ Seapy and Bul- 
chunds Veket! would be more pow^crfull and 
advantageous to me than his own.” — Ufd,geSy 
Diarij, Hak. Soc. i. 55, .wy. Here we see 
the word still retaining the sense of ‘horse- 
man ’ in India. 

[1717. A Company of Sepoys with the 
otilours.” — in ditto, II. ccclix. On this 
hir H. Yule notes: “This is an occurrence 
of the word sepoy, in its aiodern signifi- 
cation, 30 \oars earlier than any I had been 
able to find wlten publishing the A. -I. Gloss. 

I have one a year earlier, and expect now 
to find it earlier still.” 

[1733. — “You are next ... to make a 
comjilete survey ... of the number of 
fighting Sepoye. . . ."—Forrrst, Bombay 
Litters, ii. 55.] 

1737. — “Kile com tota a for9a desponivel, 
«jue eram 1156 soldados pages em que entra- 
r.mi 281 chegados na nao Mercis, e 780 
sypaes ou lascarins (lascar), recuperon o 
territorio.” — Bosqueio das Possessdes Porin’^ 
f/nreas no OrienU, «c., p(vr Joasniim Pedro 
V Westino Soares, lisboa, 1851, p. 58. 

1746. — “The Enemy, by the best Intelli- 
gence that could be got, and best Judgment 
that could be formed, had or would have 
on Shore next Morning, ^wards of 3000 
Europeans, with at least 600 Qoffrys, and a 
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number of Cephoys and Peons.”— of 
/)iary, &c., in App. to A Letter to a Pjvpr. 
ofth'eE.L Co,, London, 1750, p. 94. 

[1746. — Their strength on shore I com- 
pute 2000 Europeans Seapiahs and 800 
Ooffrees.” — Lettei' fi'om Nadra.^, Oct. 9, in 
Bengal Consultations. Ibid. p. 600, wo have 
Seapies.] 

1747. — “ At a Council of War held at 
Fort St. David the 25th December, 1747. 

Present : — 

Charles Floyer, Estp, Governor. 

George Gibson John Holland 

John Crompton John Podolph de Gingens 

William Brown John l^sgate 

Kobert Sanderson. 

* * * 

“It is further ordered that (‘aptn. 
Crompton keep the Dotacliment under his 
Command at Cuddalurc, in a readiness to 
march to the Choultry over against the 
Foit as soon as the Signal shall be made 
from the Place, and then upon his tiring 
two Muskets, Boats shall be sent to bring 
them here, and to leave serjeant at 
(\iddalore Who shall conduct his Seapoys 
to the Garden Guard, and the Serjeant 
shall hav^a Word by which He shall be 
received at the Garden.” — Original MS. 
Pruemlings (in the India Office). 

,, The Council of Fort St. David 
write to Bombay, March 16th, “if they 
could not supply us with more than 300 
Europeans, We should be glad of Five or 
Six Hundred of the best Northern i’eople 
their way, a.s they are reported to be much 
better than ours, and not so liable to 
Desertion.” 

In Consn. May 30th they record the 
arrival of the ships Levon, Warwick, and 
Ilchester, Princess Augusta, “on the 28th 
inst., from Bombay, (bringing) us a General 
from that Presidency,* j»s entered No. 38, 
advising ui having sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Reinforcement of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 European Soldiers, 200 To passes 
(Topaz), and 100 well -trained Seapoys, 
all of w’hich under the command of Capt. 
^'horaas Andrews, a Good Officer. ...” 

And under Vuly 13th. “ . . . The Re- 

inforcement of Sepoys having arrived from 
Tellicherry, which, with those that were 
sent from Bombay, making a fonnidable 
Body, besides wffiat are still exj>ectcd ; and 
a,*< there is far greater Dep>endance to be 
placed on tho.se People than on our own 
Peons . . . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, Agreed, that a General 
Review be now had of them, that all such 
may be discharged, and only the Choicest 
of them continued in the Service.” — MS. 
JUeords in India Office. 

1752. — . . they quitted their entrench- 
ments on the first day of March, 1752, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking posses- 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which they placed 50 Europeans ; the front 


V j Keneral officer, but a letter from the 
body of the Council. 


consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty or , thirty French.” — Complete 
Hist, if the War in India, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

* 1758. — A Tabular Statement {Mappa) of 

tho Indian troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows “Corpo de Sipaes” with 1162 
“ Sipaes promptos.”— as above. 

,, “A stout body of near 1000 
Sepoys has been raised within these few 
days.” — In Long, 134. 

<[1759. — “Boat rice extraordinary for the 
Gentuo Seapois. . . .''—Ibid. 174. j i 

1763. — “Tho Indian natives and Moors, 
w'ho are trained in the European manner, 
are called Sepoys.”— i. 80. 

1763. — “ Major Carnac . . . observo.s that 
3'our e.sbiblishment is loaded with the e.\- 
pense of more (’aptanis than need be, 
owing to the unnecessarily making it a 
point that, they should bo Caj)tains who 
command tho Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such i.s tho nature of Sepoys that it recjuircs 
a peculiar genius and talent to bo qualifital 
for that service, and the Battalion shouM 
be given only to such who are so without 
regard to rank.”— Cmrt's Letter, of March 
9. In Long, 290. 

1770. — “England has at [)resent in India 
an establishment to the amount of 9800 
European troops, and 54,000 sipahis well 
armed and tiiscij)lined.”“ (tr. 1777), 
i. 459. 

1774 . — “Sipai sono li soldati ludiani.”— 
/hfla Tionba, 297. 

1778.— “La porta del Pononte della cittii 
.si custodiva dalli sipais soldati Indiani 
radunati da tutte le tribii, e religioni.” - 
Fra Foot i no, Viaggio, 4. 

1780.— “Next morning the sepoy came to 
see me. ... I told him that 1 owed him my 
life. ... Ho then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, as his pay wiis only a 
pagoda and a half a month — and at tho 
same time drew out his jairsc and offered 
ino*a rupee. This generous behaviour, so 
differtjnt to what 1 had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eves, and 1 thanked 
him for his generosity, but J wo\dd not take 
his money.” — Hon. ./. Lindsttif's Imprison- 
ment, Lias of Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782.— “As to European-s who run from 
their natural colours, and enter into tho 
.service of the country' powers, 1 have heard 
one of the best officers the Corai>any ever 
had . . . say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Seapoys; for 
acting under blacks they became more 
blacks in spirit.” — Frice, Some Observations. 
95-96. 

1789.- 

“ Ibero was not a captain, nor scarce a 

seapoy. 

But a I*rince would depose, or a Bramin 
destroy,” 

Letter of JSimphin the Second, kc., 8 . 

1803.— “Our tnjops behaved admirably; 
the sepoys *astonished me.”— 
li. 384 
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xows/ , — iT« was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
which they saw at a disttinco rising above 
the jungle.”— <Siir W, ikott, The ASurgemi'i 
Dauyhtery ch. xiii. 

1836. — “The native army of the E. I. 
Company. . . . Their formation tok place 
in l/f)?. They are usually called sepoys, 
and are light and short.”— In Jl. Philhns, 
d Million of Facts y 718. 

1881.— “As early as A.b. 1592 the chief 
of Sind had 200 natives dressed find 
armed like Europeans : these were the first 
‘sepoys .’” — Burtons (Mmoeus, A Cmnmm- 
tanjy ii. 445. 

Tin* Frencli write cipaye or c}}m : 

1759. — “I)e (piinze mille Cipayes dont 
rarin<?e est cens<?e compos^e, j’en coinptc 
u pen j)r^*s huit cens sur la route <le l\)ridi- 
chery, chargd de sucre etde poivre et aulres 
mareharaliscs, <juant Jiux Coulis, ils sent 
tous employes pour le niiunc —LeWr 

of Lolly to th*‘ (iocf'Tnor if Bimdirltiri'i/, in ! 
i'omhrklycs Account^ p. 150. 
c. bS{5-38.— 

“ 11 no criant ni Kriss ni z,igaies, 

11 rcgardo rhonimc sans fair, 

Et rit dt'S balles ties cipayes 
(^hii reUmdissent sur son cnir.” 

Tk, (*autlii\ If Hi ypopiikimc. 

Since the coiifjucst of Algeria the 
same word is cumiuon in France under 
another form, viz., spalCi. But the 
*Sp(///2 is totally ditlerent from the 
srpoj/, and is in fact an irregular horse- 
man. With the Turks, from whom 
tilt* word is taken, the sp{}]u was 
aluays a horseman. 

15.54. - - “ Ademnt magnis munerilms prae- 
multi, atlerant j'laetoriani e<juites 
omnes Sphai, (laripigi, Tlufagi, (Hanizaro- 
riuu magnus numorus, sed uulliis in tanto 
couventu nobilis nisi ex suis virtutibi^ ct 
fortibus faetis.” — Jiushey, Fpisktlui', iji99. 

[1562.— “The Spachi, and other orders 
of horsemen.”-- ./. Shuti\ T\co ( uwoio (Tr.) 
fol. 53 ro. iStanf. Ih'ct. where many early 
instances of the word will be found.] 

1672. — “Mille ou (piinze cents Spahiz, 
tons bien t^tjuipp^s et bien mont^^s • • • 
torrninoient toute cesto longue, magnifi<iue, 
et pompeuse cavalcade.”— t/tuovm/ d’Avt. 
(lallandy i. 142. 

1675, — “The other oificers are the sardar 
(Sirdar), who commands the Janizaries 
, . . the Spahi Aya, who commands the 
Spaces or Turkish Horse.” — Whecler^s 
Journal, 348. 

(1686. — “I being providentially got over 
the river before the Spie employed by them 
could give them intelligence.” — 

JHary, liak. Soc. i. 229.] 

17^.— “The Arab and other inhabitants 
are obliged, either by long custom ... or 
from fear and compulsion, to give the 
Spaheea and their com])any the wonnah 


. . . which is such a sufficient quantity of 
provision for ourselves, together with straw 
and barley for our mules and horses.” — 
Shaw's Travels in Barhary, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1786. — “ Bajazet had two years to collect 
his forces ... wo may discriminate the 
janizaries ... a national cavalry, the 
Spahis of modern times.” — Gihhon, ch. Ixv. 

1877. — “ The regular cavalry was also 
originally composed of tribute children. 

. . . The sipahis acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the Government.” — 
Finlay, 11, of il rear, ed. 1877, v. 37. 

SERAI, SERYE, s. This word is 
used t,o ri*])reseiit two Oriental words 
entirely dill'ereiit. 

a. Hind, from Pers. sard, sardl. 
This means oi'igiiially an edifice, a 
])ala(*e. It was especially used by the 
Taiiars when they ])egan to build 
])alaces. Hence Sardl, the name of 
more tlian one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khans upon the Volga, the 
S((rra of CMiaucer. The Ilussiaiis re- 
tained the word from their Tartar 
o])'j>ressors, l>ut in their language sarai 
has heeii degraded to mean ‘a shed.^ 
’^riic word, as applied to the Palace 
of the (4rand Turk, l>ecame, in the 
language of the Levantine Franks, 
stTdil and serrmjlio. In this form, as 
W della Valle lucidly explains below, 
ibe “ striving after meaning ” connected 
the word with Ital. serrato, ‘shut up' ; 
and with a word serraylw perhaps 
i ]>reviously existing in Italian in that 
, connection. [Seruylio, according to 
! Prof. Skeat {Concise Diet, s.v.) is 
1 “formed with mifin-aylio (L. -aculam) 
from Late Lat. serare, ‘to har, shut in* 
— Lat. a ‘har, holf ' ; Lat. severe, 

‘tf)join together.'] It is this associa- 
tion that has attached the meaning of 
‘women’s apartments’ to the word. 
Sarai has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a huilding for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraylio 
di Belve, A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
‘a Serragle of blackguards.' In the 
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Diary iij England of Annibale Litolti 
of ilantiia the writer says : “ On 
entering the tower there is a Serraglio 
in which, from grandeur, they keep 
lions and tigers and cat-lions?^ (See 
Rawdmi Brownes Calendar of Papers in 
Archives of Venice^ vol. vi. pt. iii. 
1557-8. App.) [The Sta^if. Diet, quotes 
Evelyn as using the word of a place 
wliere persons are ooutined : 1644. “ I 
passed by the Piazza Judea, where 
their begins ed. 1872, 

i. 142).] 

c. 1584. — “ At Saraiuzn Turcis palatium 
priacipis est, vel aliud aniphim aodificium, 
non a Cz<ir* voce Tatarica, quae regom 
significat, dictum ; vnde Reineccius Sarag- 
liam Turcis vocari putet, ut rfguirn. Nam 
aliae quo<|ue domus, extra Sultani regiam, 
nomen hoc ferunt . . . vt arapla Turcorum 
hospitia, sive diversoria publica, quae vulgo 
(Caravanfleray) nostri vocant.” 
— LeiinclaviuSf ed. 1650, p. 403. 

1609. — ... by it the great Suray, 
besides which are diuers others, both in 
the city and suburbs, wherein diuers neate 
lodgings are to be let, with doores, lockes, 
and keys to each.” — If'. Finch, in Furchm, 
i. 434. 

1614. — “ This term aerraglio, so much 
used among us in speaking of the Grand 
Turk’s dwelling . . . has been corrupted 
into that form from the word serai, which in 
their language signihes properly ‘a palace.’ 

. . . But since this word «^mi resembles 
m'caio, as a Venetian would call it, or ; 
seraglio as wo say, and seeing that the 1 
paL'Vce of the Turk is {serrato or) shut up | 
all round by a strong wall, and also because 
the women and a great part of the courtiers 
dwell in it barred up and shut in, .so it may 
perchance have seemed to some to have 
deserved such a name. And thus the real 
terra serai has been converted into ser- 
xaglio.” — P. della Valle, i. 36. 

1615. — *‘OneIy from one dayes Journey 
to another theSvSbpAtV hath caused to bee 
erected certaine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called caravan- 
sara, or surroyes, for the benefite of Cara- 
vanes, , , .” — ])e Montfart, 8. 

1616. — “In this kingdome there are no 
Innes to entertaine strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are faire Houses built 
for their receit, which they call Sarray, not 
inhabited, where any Passenger may hauc 
roome freely, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other necessaries.” 
—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1476. 

1638.— “Which being done we darted 
from our Sexray (or Inne).” — W. Bruton, 
in HaH. v. 49. 

* On another B.M. copy of an earlier edition than 
that quoted, and which belonged to Jos. Scaliger. 
there is here a note in his autograph : “ Id est 
Caemr, non est vox Tatarica, sed Viiidica seu 
Illyrica, ex Latino detorta.” 


1648.— “A great Bary or place for housing 
travelling folk.”— Vaa Twist, 17. 

[1754. — “. . . one of the Soiddees (seedy) 
officers with a party of men were lodged in 
the Sorroy. . . ."—Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
i. 307.] 

1782. — “ The stationary tenants of the 
Serauee, many of them women, and some 
of them very pretty, approach the traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring language 
describe to him the varied excellencies of 
tlfeir several lodgings.” — Forster, Journeif, 
ed. 1808, i. 86. 

1825. — “ The whole number of lodgers 
in and about the serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mirable scene for an Ea.storu romance would 
such an inn as this afford ! ” — Heber, ed. 
1844, ii. 122. 

1850. — “ He will find that, if we omit 
only three names in the long line of the 
Delhi Emperors, the comfort and happiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; and with the exception of a few 
sarais and bridges,— and these only on 
rf)ads traversed by the imperial camps — he 
will see nothing in which pifrely selfish con- 
siderations did not prevail.”- Sir 11. M. 
Elliot, Original Preface to Hhtoriam of 
India, Elliot, I. xxiii. 

b. A long-necked earthenware (or 
metal) flagon for water ; a. goglet 

I (q.v.). Tliis is Ar. — P. pmlhi. [Tliis 
is the dorak or kulleh of Egypt, of 
which Lane (Mod. Egypt, ed. 1871, i. 
186 seq.) gives an account with illus- 
trations.] 

c. 1666. — “ . . . iny Narah having vouch- 
safed me a very particular favour, which is, 
that he hath appointed to give me every 
day a new loaf of his house, and a Souray 
of the water of Ganges . . . Souray is that 
Tin-flagon full of water, which the Servant 
that* njarcheth on foot before the Gentleman 
on horseback, carrieth in his hand, wrapt 
up in a sleeve of red cloath.” — Bernier, E.T. 
114 ; [ed. Constable, 356]. 

1808. — “ We had some broad and butter, 
two surahees of water, and a bottle of 
brandy.” — ElphinsUnie, in Life, i. 183. 

[1880. — “ The best known is the gilt silver 
work of Cashmere, which is almost confined 
to the production of the water-vessels or 
sarais, copied from the clay goblets in use 
throughout the northern imrts of the Pun- 
jab.” — BirdwtHtd, Indust. Arts of India, 149.] 

SEBANO, s. A native boatswain, 
or chief of a lascar crew ; the skijmer 
I of a small native vessel. The word is 
Pers. sarhang, ‘a commander or over- 
seer/ In modern Persia it seems to 
be xised for a colonel (see Wills, SO). 

1599.— “. . . there set sail two Portu- 
guese vessels which were oome to Amacao 
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(Macao) from the City of Goa, as occurs 
every year. They are commanded by Cap- 
tains, with Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, 
and other officers, who are Portuguese ; 
but manned by sailors who are Arabs, 
Turks, Indians, and Bengalis, who serve 
for so much a month, and provide them- 
selves under the direction and command of 
a chief of their own whom they call the 
Saranghi, who also belongs to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and recog- 
nise and obey, carrying out the orders that 
the Portuguese Captain, Master, or Pilbt 
may give to the said Saranghi.”— Car /<«/, 

ii- 206. 

1690. — Indus queni do hoc Ludo consu- 
lui fuit scriba satis peritus ab officio in nave 
su4 dictiis le 8ar4^, Anglic^ $oatdh)ain 
sed JpffCOlt.” — ILjde^ I)e Ludis Orientt. in 
Syniagma^ ii. 264. 

[1822. — ** . . . the ghaut 83rrangs (a 
class of men equal to the kidnappers of 
Holland and the crimps of England).^ . . 

— IFtt/Aur, Fifteen Y'ears in India, 256.] 

SERAPHIN. See XERAFIN. 

SERENDIB, ii.p. The Arabic 
form of the name of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages. (See under 

CEYLON.) 

SERINGAPATAM, n.P. The city 
which was the capiUil of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
Ali and his son Tippoo. AVritten 
Sri-ranm-paffnnuy meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ‘Vishnu’s 
Town.’ But as both this and the other 
Srirangain (Serimjavi town and temple, 
so-called, in the Trichinopoly district) 
are on islands of the Cauvery, it is 
j>ossible that ranga stands for La^ka, 
and that the true meaning is ‘Holy- 
Isle-Town.’ 

[SERPEYCH, 8. Pers. sarpechy 
sarpesh; an ornament of gold, silver 
or jewels, worn in front of the turban ; 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
strung together, each plate being set 
with precious stones. Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
turban. 

[1768,—“. . . a fillet. This they call a 
Strpeaoh, which is wore round the turban ; 
persons of great distinction generally have 
them set wth precious stones.”— if antcay, 
sv.^191. 

[1786.—** Surpalshes." See under CUL- 

OE£. 

[1818.— Serpeych/* See under K3L- 

IiOT.I 


SETT, s. Properly Hind, seth^ 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the (Jhetti (see CHETTY) or 
Shetti of the Malabar Coast, the 
different forms being all from Skt. 
sreshtJui^ ‘best, or chief,’ i(resth% ‘the 
chief of a corporation, a merchant or 
banker.’ C. P. Brown entirely denies 
the identity of the S. Indian shetH 
with the Skt. word (see CHETTY). 

1740. — “The SdtsV>eing all present at the 
Board inform us that last year they dissented 
to the employment of Fillick Chund (Ac.), 
they being of a different caste ; and conse- 
<iuently they could not do business with 
them.’ — In Lonffy p. 9. 

1757. — “To the Seats Mootabray and 
Roopchund the Government of Chanduna- 
gore was indebted a million and a half 
Rupees.” — Gmf, ii. 138 of reprint (Bk. viii.). 

1770. — “ As soon as an European arrived 
the Gontoos, who know mankind better 
than is commonly siipposed, study his char- 
acter . . . and lend or procure him money 
uf>on bottomry, or at interest. This in- 
terest, which is usually 9 per cent, at this 
is higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheyks. 

“ These Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in- 
habited the banks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to the 
C'ourt. . . —Ratfnaiy tr. 1777, i. 427* 
Note that by Cheyks the Abb€ moans Setts. 

[1883. — “ . . . from the Himalayas to* 
Cape Comorin a security endorsed by tlie 
Mathura Seth is as readily convertible into 
c*a«5h as a Bank of England Note in London 
or Paris.” — F. N. Groic,sey Mathnray 14.] 

SETTLEMENT, s. In the Land 
Revenue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to be settled^ when 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s- 
]>roduce tlie Government lias agreed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to bo 
])aid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or settlement is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an agreement, often involving- 
tedious ana complicated considerations, 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of settlement. A Pemianmit SettUmmt is 
that in which the annual payment is. 
fixed in perpetuitv. This was intro- 
duced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallid 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division df 
the N.W.P., and in Madras.] 
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[SEVEN PAGODAS, n.p. The 

Tam. MamllipuranVy Skt. Mahahali- 
pura, ‘the City of the Great Bali,^ 
a place midway between Sadras and 
Covelong. But in one of the inscrip- 
tions (about 620 a.d.) a King, whose 
name is said to have been Amara, is 
described as having coiupiered tlie 
chief of the Mahainalla race. Malla 
was probably the name of a powerful 
highland chieftain subdued by the 
Chalukyans. (See Grole^ Man. of 
Chingleput, 92 s^.q.). Dr. Oppcrt (Ong. 
hihahit.^ 98) takes the name to he de- 
rived from the Malla or Palli race. 

SEVEN SISTERS, ()r BROTHERS. 

The popular name (Hind, sdt-hhal) of 
a certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, comiiion throughout most 
parts of India, Malacocercits terricolor, 
Hodgson, ‘Bengal babbler’ of Jerdon. 
The latter **^author gives the native 
name as Sevm Brothers^ which is tlie 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tribes on Mg Frontier. The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the qviotations. See also 
Jerdon\ Birds (Godwin-Austen’s ed., 
ii. 69). Ill China certain birds of 
starling kind are called by the Chinese 
pa-ko^ or “ Eight Brothers,” for a like 
reason. See Oollingwood>s Rambles of a 
NaUiralist, 1868, p. 319, (See MYNA.) 

1878. — “The Seven Sisters pretend ;;o 
feed on insects, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas . . . sad -coloured birds 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst they hop.” — BIi. Robinson, 
In My Indian Garden, 30-31. 

1883.—“. . the Satbhai or ‘Seven 
Brothers ’ . . . are too shrewd and knowing 
to be made fun of. . . . Amolfg themselves 
they will quarrel by the hour, and bandy 
foul language like fishwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other six are in arms 
at once. . . . Each Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
(at Bombay) they are brothers, and in Ben- 
gal they are sisters ; but everywhere, like 
Wordsworth’s opinionativo child, they are 
seven.” — Tribes on My Frontier, 143. 

SEVEBNDBOOO, n.p. A some- 
what absurd corruption, whicn has 
been applied to two forts of some 
fame, viz. : 

a. Suvarna-d/rnga, or Sawandnigy on 
the west coast, about 78 m. lielow 


Bombay (Lat. IT** 48' N.). It was taken 
in 1756 by a small naval force from 
Tnlaji Angria, of the famous piratical 
family. [For the commander of the 
expedition. Commodore James, and his 
monument on Shooter’s Hill, see 
Douglas, Bombay and W. India, i. 117 

b. Banmtdrug ; a remarkable double 
liill-fort in Mysore, standing on a 
two- topped liare rock of granite, which 
was taken bv Lord Cornwallis’s army 
in 1791 (Lat. 12'^ 55'). [Wilks (Hist. 
Sketches, Madras rejuiiit, i. 228, ii. 
232) calls it Savendy Droog, and Sami^ 
droog.] 

SEYCHELLE ISLANDS, n.P. A 

cluster of islands in the Indian Ocean, 
])olitically subordinate to the Britisii 
Government of Mauritius, lying be- 
between 3“ 40' & 4" 50' 8. Lat,, and 
about 950 sea-miles east of Mombas on 
the E. African coast. There are 29 
or 30 of the Seychelles pi'oper, of whicli 
Mahe, the largest, is a);out 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The princquu 
islands are granitic, and rise “in the 
centre of a vast plateau of coral ” of 
some 120 m. diameter. 

These islands are said to have been 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to the Portuguese 
navigators of the 16th century as ihe 
Seven Ik’others (Os sete Irmanos or 
Herminos), sometimes Seven Sisters 
(Sete Irmanas), whilst in Delisb^’s Map 
of Asia (1700) we have both “les Sept 
Frcres” and “les Se]>t Somrs.” Ad- 
Joiiftrig these on the W. or S.W. we 
find also on the old maps a group 
called the Almirantes, and this group 
has retained that name to the present 
day, constituting now an appendage 
of the Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvinited, till near the 
middle of the 18th century. In 1742 
the celebrated Mah(^ de la Bourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatxihed 
two small vessels to explore the islands 
of this little archipelago, an expedi- 
tion which was renewed by Lazare 
Picault, the commander of one of the 
two vessels, in 1774, who gave to the 
principal island the name , of Mahd, 
and to the group tlie name of Iks de 
Bourdmnais, for which Iks Mahd 
(which is the name given in the 
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Neptune Orientale of D*Apres de 
Manneville, 1775, pp. 29-38, and the 
<^harts), seems to have been substituted. 
Whatever may have been La Boiir- 
donnais’ plans with respect to these 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 1745-46, and his government of 
Mauritius was never resumed. In 
1756 the Sieur Morpliey (Murphy?), 
commander of the frigate Le Ce?L 
was sent by M. Magoii, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to Uike posses- 
sion of the Island of Mahe, But it 
seems doubtful if any actual settlement 
of the islands by the French occurred 
till after 1769. [See the account of 
the islands in Owen^n Narrative, ii. 158 
.■<eqq.] 

A question naturally has suggested 
itself to us as to how the group came by 
the name of the Spyrhelles Islands; and 
it is one to which no trustworthy 
answer will be easil}^ found in English, 
if at all. Even French works of j)re- 
tension the Dictiomiaire de la 

lioime) are found to state that the 
islands were named after the “ Minister 
of Marine, Herault de Sechelles, who 
was eminent for his services and his 
able administration. He was the first 
to estfiblish a French settlement there,” 
This is (quoted from La Boiisse ; but 
the fact IS that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacobin 
and friend of Dauton, along with 
whom he perished by the guillotine. 
There never was a Minister of Marine 
so called ! The nannj S5chelles first 
(so far as we can learn) appears in 
the Hydrographie Francaise of ^elin, 
1767, where in a map entitled Carte 
rdduite da Canal de Mominhitfae the 
islands are given as Les lies S^cheyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cartouche 
of the Port de Sdcheyles. In 1767 also 
Chev. de Grenier, commanding the 
Heure dm Berger, nsitcd the Idands, 
and in his narrative states that he had 
with him the chart of IJicault, “ envoy 
par La Bourdonnais pour reconnoitre 
les isles des Sept Fr^res, lesquelles ont 
did depuis nommde ties Mahe et ensuite 
ile8 S^cheUesJ' We have not been 
able, to learn by whom the latter name 
was given, but it was probably by 
Morphey of the Cw/y for among 
Dalrymple’s Charts (pub. 1771), there 
is a “Ptow of the Harbour adjoint to 
Bat River on the Island Sej^chelles, 
from a French plan made %n 1766, 


ablished by Beilin.” And there can 
e no doubt that the name was be- 
stowed in honour of Moreau de So- 
chelles, who was Co7itr6leur-General 
des Fina7iC€s in France in 1754-56, i,e, 
at the very time when Governor Magon 
sent Oapt. Morphey to take possession. 
One of the islands again is called 
Silhouette, the name of an official who 
had been Commissaire da roi pres la 
Compagnie des Indes, and succeeded 
Moreau de Sdchelles as Controller of 
Finance ; and another is called Praslw, 
apparently after the Due de Choiseul 
Praslin who was Minister of Marine 
from 1766 to 1770. 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced. We 
can only say that it must have been 
between 1769 and 1772. The quota- 
tion below from the Abbe Rochon 
shows that the islands were not settled 
when he visited them in If 69 ; whilst 
that from Ca])t. Neale shows that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772. 
It w'ill be seen that both Rochon and 
Neale speak of Mahe as “the island 
Seychelles, or Secheyles,” as in Bel in’s 
chart of 1767. It seems ])robable that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to France, must 
have led to the suppression of his 
name in connection wuth the group. 

The islands surrendered to the 
English Commodore Newcome in 1794, 
ami were formally ceded to Englami 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
a]»peiirs to be an erroneous English 
s]>elling, now’- however become estab- 
lished. (Fov valuable assistance in 
the preceding article we are indebted 
to the courteous communications of 
M. Jaines Jackson, Libra,rian of the 
Societe' de Geographie at Paris, and of 
M. G. Marcel of the Bibliothkj[ae 
Nationale, And see, beside.s the w^orks 
quoted here, a paper by M. Elie Pujot, 
in UExploratear, vol. iii. (1876) pp. 
523-526). 

The following passage of Pyrard 
probably refers to tlie Seychelles : 

c. 1610. — “Lo Roy (de.s Maldives) enuo^’a 
par deux toys vn trfes expert pilote pour 
aller descouvrir vne certaine isle nominee 
polhuof^ qui leur est presque inoonnu6. 
. . . Inr disent aussi que le diable ies y 
tourmentoit visiblement, et que pour I’isle 
elle est fertile en toiites sortes de fruicts, 
et mesme ils ont opinion que oes gros Cocos 
medicinaux qui sont si chers-lk en viennent. 
. . . Elle est sous la hauteur de diz degi^ 
au delh de la ligne et enuiron six vmgt 
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lieues des Maldiues. . . .”-~(see COCO-BE* 
MER). — Pyrard de Laval, i. 212. [Also see 
Mr. Gray’s note in Hak. Soo. ed. i. 296, 
where he explains the word pollouoys in the 
a^ve quotation as the Malay pul€$ ‘an 
island,’ Maid F6ldvahi*] 

1769. — “The principal places, the situation 
of which 1 determined, are the Secheyles 
island, the flat of Cargados, the Salha da 
Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, and the 
Adu isles. The island Secheyles has an 
exceedingly good harbour. . . . This island 
is covered with wood to the very summit of 
the mountains. . . . In 1769 when I spent a 
month here in order to determine its pasition 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyles and 
the adjacent isles were inhabited only by 
monstrous crocodiles ; but a small establish- 
ment has since been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutmegs.” — Voyage 
to Madugascar and the E. Indles] hy the 
Rockon, E.T., London, 1792, p. liii. 

1772.— “The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by the French, and has a goed 
harbour. ... I shall here deliver my 
opinion tha^hese islands, where we now 
are, are the fllree Brothers and the adjacent 
islands ... as there are no islands to the 
eastward of them in these latitudes, and 
many to the westward.” — Capt. Neale' a 
Passage from Beneoolen to the Seyehelles 
Islands in ike Smft Grab. In Dunn's 
Dlreetory, ed. 1780, pp. 225, 232. 

[1901.— “For a man of energy, persever- 
ance, and temperate habits, Seychelles 
affords as good an opening as any tropical 
colony.” — Report of Administrator, in Times, 
Oct. 2.] 

SHA, SAH, s. A merchant or 
hanker ; often now attached as a 
surname. It is Hind, sdh and sdlm 
from Skt. sadhu, ‘perfect, virtuous, re- 
spectable* (^prtidhomme^). Bee SOW- 
C^. 

[c. 1809.—“ ... the people here called 
Mahajans (Mahajun), Sahu, and Bahariya,s, 
live by lendings money.” — Buchanan Hamil- 
ton, E, India, ii. 573.] ^ 

SHAHBASH! interi. ‘Well done!’ 
‘Bravo!’ Pers. Shdh-lxZsh. ‘Rex 
fias ! ’* [Rather shdd^bdA ‘ Be joyful.’] 

c, 1610.— “Le Roy fit rencontre* de moy 
. . . me disant vn mot qui est commun 
eu toute I’Inde, k savoir Sabatz, qui vent 
dire grand mercy, et sert aussi a louer vn 
homme ix>ur quelque chose qu’il a bien 
fait .” — Pyrard de iMoal, i. 224. 

[1843. — “ I was awakened at night from a 
sound sleep by the repeated Bay&dzi I wdh ! 
wdksl from the residence of the thanndar.” 
— Davidson, Travels in Upper India, i. 209.] 


SHABUNDEB, s. Pers. Bhdh^ 
bandar, lit. ‘King of the Haven, ^ 
Harbour-Master. This was the title 
of an officer, at native ports all bver 
the Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship-masters had to transact. He 
was often also head of the Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
frequent occurrence in the old narra- 
tives. Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xahander; ours Shn- 
hander or Eahundar. The title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India ; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo, 
[and the Persians still call their 
Consuls Shdh‘hamiar {Burton, Ar, 
Nights, iii. 158)]. In the marine 
Malay States tlie Hlmhandar was, and 
probably is, an important officer of 
Sbite. The passages from Lane and 
from Tavernier show that the title 
was not confined to seaports. At 
Aleppo Thpvenot (1663) calls the 
corresponding official, perhaps by a 
mistake, ^ Scheik Bandar* {Vm/ages, 
iii. 121). [This is the office which 
King Mihrjan conferred upon Sindbad 
the Seaman, when he made him “ bis 
agent for the port and registrar of all 
ships that entered the harbour “ 
{Barton, iv. 351)]. 

c. 13.50. — “ The chief of all the Musulmans 
in this city {Kauhim — see QUILON) is Mahoin- 
med ShSJhbandar.”— /6a Batata, iv. 100. 

c. 1.539. — “This King (of the Bates) under- 
standing that 1 had brought him a Letter 
and a Present from the Captain of Makuxu 
caused me to be entertained by the Xaban- 
daif, ^ho is he that with absolute Power 
governs all the affairs of the Army.”— 

(orig. cap. xv.), in (fogan's TransL p. 18. 

1552. — “And he who most insisted on this 
was a Moor, Xabandar of the Guzarates 
(at Malacca). — Castanheda, ii. 359. 

1553. — “A Moorish lord called Sabayo 
(Sabaio) ... as soon as he knew that 
our ships belonged to the people of these 

arts of Christendom, desiring to have con- 
rmation on the ^matter, sent for a certain 
Polish Jew who was in his service as 
bandar (Xabandar), and asked him if he 
knew of what nation were the people who 
came in these ships. . , — Banros, 1. iv. 11. 

1661,—“. . . a boatman, who, however,, 
called himself Xabandar.”— Obrr«a, Lmdmy 
ii. 80. 

1699.—“ The Sabandar tooke off my Hat, 
and put a Roll of white libnon about my 
head, . . J. Davis, in Pwrthas, i. 12. 

[1604.-“8ablndBr.” See under 


At pueii ludentes, Rtv eris, slant. 
Si recte fecies.”— /for. Kp, 1. i. 
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1606.—^* Then came the Sabendor with 
light, and brought the Generali to his house.” 
— MiddktorCs Voyage^ E. (4). 

]^10. — ** The Babaader and the Governor 
of Mmicock (a place scituated by the River). 

. . — Peter WiUiam9on Flofis, in Purchas, 

i. 322. 

[1616. — “The opinion of the Sabindour 
shall be taken.” — Foster ^ Letters^ iv. 79.] 

c. 1660. — “Coming to Golconda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that whmh 
1 observ’d most remarkable, was that 1 
found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice’s, the other 
the Sha-Bander’s or Provost of the Mer- 
chants. ’’—Tavmuer, E.T. Pt. ii. 136 ; fed. 
Ball, ii. 70]. 

1673.— “The Shawbunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thomanda.*' — Fryer ^ 222. 

1688. — “ When we arrived at Achin, I 
was ^rried before the Shabander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City. . . .” — Dampier, i. 
602. 

1711. — “ The Duties the Honourable Com- 
pany require to bo paid here on Goods are 
not above one fifth Part of what is paid 
to the Shabander or Custom-Master.”— 
Loekyer^ 223. 

1726.— Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
the Sjahbandars of Malakka from 1641 to 
1726. They are names of Dutchmen. 

[1727. — “ Shawbandaar.” Sec under 
TENASSEBIM.] 

1769. — “I have received a long letter 
from the Shahzada, in which he complains 
that you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles . . . which 
practice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his post of Shahbander Droga 
^aroga).” — Ir. Hastings to the Chie^ at 
Dacca, in Van Sittartf i. 6. • 

1768. — “. . . two or three days ^f ter my 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where. 1 lodged told me he had been 
ordered by the shebandar to let me know 
that my carriage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council ; but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the shebandar that I could not 
consent to perform any such ceremony.” 
— Capt, Carterety quoted by transl. of Sta- 
tforinuSf i. 281. 

1796.— “The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
very low . , . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawbunder, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus- 
toms/’— p. 160. 

1837.— “The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockee, the Bhfwbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah. . , — Lajie's 

Egyptkm^ ed« 1887, i. 167. 

3»F 


SHADDOCK, 8 . This name 
properly belongs to the West Indies, 
having been riven, according to 
Gr|inger, from that of the English- 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East, and who was, 
according to Crawfurd, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Revolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Dampier. The fruit is the same as the 
pommelo (u.v.). And the name appears 
from a moaern quotation below to be 
now occasionally used in India. 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this Capt. Shaddock. Mr. R. C. A. 
Prior (7 ser. N, Q., vii. 376) writes : 
“Lillian, in ^Hortus Jamaicends,^ voL 
ii. p. 171, says, ‘This fruit is not near 
so large as the shaddock, which re- 
ceived its name from a Capt. Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant from the 
East Indies.’ The name # the captain 
is believed to have been Mattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset- 
shire. Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to 
Jamaica,’ 1707, voL i. p. 41 says, ‘ The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
who touch’d at that island in his 
passage to England, and left its seed 
there.’” Watt {Econ. Diet, ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Baidm ‘ Batavian lime,* 

suggests its having been originally 
brought from Batavia.] 

[1764.—“. . . pimple-noses (pommelo), 
called in the West Indies, Chadocks, a very 
fine large fruit of the citron-kind, but of four 
or five times its size. . . . ” — /m, 19.] 

1764.- 

“ Nor let thy bright imi)atfent flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Bhaddock, the forbidden 
fruit. . . — Grainger^ Bk. I. 

1803.— “The Bhaddock, or pumpelinos 
(pommelo), often grows to the size of a 
man’s head .” — PercimPs Ceylon^ 313. 

[1832.—“ Several trays of ripe fruits of 
the season, viz., kurbootahs (shadock), 
kabooza (melons). , . /’ — Mrs, Meer Haasan 
Aliy ObaeroaJtionSy i. 366.] 

1878. — “ . . . the splendid Bhaddock that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon the 
ground ^nd swells at ease. . . .**— /a My 
Indianl^rdmy 60. 

[1898.— 

“ He has stripped my rails of the shaddock 
frails and the green unripened pine.” 

R, Kipling^ Barrach Bomn BaHadSy p. 180.] 
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SHADE (TABLE-SHADE, 
WALL-SHADE) , 8. A glass guard 
to protect a candle or simple oil-lamp 
from the wind. The oldest form,#, in 
use at the beginning of the last 
century, was a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the tame, the candle- 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in. In later days the universal 
form has been that of an inverted 
dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it. The walUshade is a bracket at- 
tached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lain]), protected by 
such a shade. In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of last century 
it was sometimes the subject of a 
challenge, or forfeit, for a man to 
emjjty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
The second quotation below gives a 
notable description of a captain^ outfit 
when taking the field in the 18th 
century. 

1780. — Borrowed last Month by a Per- 
son or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Oentleman’s House near the Esplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Candle Shades. Who- 
ever will return the same will receive a 
reward of 40 Smu Rupees. — N.B. The 
Shades have private marks.” — Hichy's Bengal 
Oaziiite, April 8. 

1789. — “His tent is furnished with a good 
large bed, mattress, pillow, &c., a few camp- 
stools or chairs, a folding tabic, a pair of 
shades for his candles, six or seven trunks 
with tjible equipage, his stock of linen (at 
least 24 shirts) ; some dozens of wine, 
brandy, and gin ; tea, sugar, and bisc ait ; 
and a hamper of live poultry and his milch- 
goat.” — Manro^s Narrative ^ 186. 

1817. — “I am now finishing this letter by 
candle-light, with the help of a handker- 
chief tied over the shade.^’— T. Munro^ in 
Life, i. 511. # 

[1838. — “ We brought carpets, and chande- 
liers, and wall shades (the* great staple 
commodity of Indian furniture), from Cal- 
cutta. . . — Miss Eden, Up the Oountrzi, 

2nd ed. i. 182.] 

SHAGEEEN, s. This English word, 
— ^French chagrin; Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
High Ger. Eager , — comes from the Pers. 
saghrl, Turk, sdghri, meaning properly 
the croupe or quarter of a horse, from 
which the peculiar granulated leather, 
also called sdghrl in the East, was 
originally made. Diez considers the 
French (and English adopted) chagrin 
in the sense of vexation to be the same 
word, as certain hard skins prepared 
in this way were used as files, and 


hence the word is used figuratively for 
gnawing vexation, as (he states) the 
ital. lima also is (Etym, Worterhuch, ed. 
1861, ii. 240). He might have ad<fed 
the figurative origin of tribulation, 
[This view is accepted by the N,E,D, ; 
but Prof. Skeat (Concise Diet,) denies 
its correctness.] 

1663 . — “ , . , h. Alep ... on y travaillo 
aussi bien qu’k Damas le sagri, qui est ce 
qu’Sn appelle chagrin en France, mais Ton 
en fait une bien plus grande quantity en 
Perse. . . . Le sagri sa fait de croupe 
d’Ane,” &c. — Thevenoi, Voyages, iii. 116-116. 

1862. — “ Saghree, or Keemookt, Horse or 
Ass-Hide.” — Punjab Trade Report, App. 
eexx.; [For an account of the manufacture 
of kimukht, see Hoey, Mon, on Trades and 
Mamtfojctures of N, India, 94.] 

SHAITAN, Ar. ‘The Evil One; 
Satan.* Shaitan kil hhdl, ‘Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,’ was a title given to 
Sir C. Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. He was not the 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the 
East. In the romance of Cceur do 
Lion, when Richard entertains a de- 
putation of Saracens by serving at 
table the he^d of one of their brethren, 
we are told : 

“ Every man sat stylle and pokyd othir ; 

They saide : ‘ This is the Devefys brothir, 

Thatsles our men, and thus hem oetes. . .” 

[c. 1630. — “But a Mountebank or Impostor 
is nick-named Shitan. Tabib, i,e. the Devil’s 
Chirurgion.” — Sir T, Herbert, ed. 1677, 
p. 304. 

1753. — “ God preserve me from the 
Scheithan Alragim.” — Ilanway, iii. 90.] 

18^3. — “ Not many years ago, an eccen- 
tric gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating niat, on the snows of the mountains 
there were found certain mysterious foot- 
steps, more than 30 or 40 paces asunder, which 
the natives alleged to be Shaitan’s. The 
writer at the same time offered, if Govern- 
ment would give him leave of absence for a 
certain period, etc., to go and trace the 
author of these mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature would be dis- 
covered without any expense to OovemmerU, 
The notion of catching Shaitan mthout any 
expense to Government was a sublime piece 
of Anglo-Indian tact, but the offer was not 
accepted. H, Yule, Notes to Friar 

Jordanus, 37. 

SHALEE, SHALOO. SHELLA, 
SALLO, &c., 8. We have a little 
doubt as to the identity of all these 
words ; the two latter occur in old 
works as names of cotton stuffs j the 
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first two (Shakespear and Fallon give 
ddlH) ai;e names in familiar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stuff, of a Turkey- 
red colour, somewhat resembling what 
we call, by what we had judged to be 
a modification of the word, shaloon. 
But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of Chalons^ which gave 
its name to certain stufts, apparently 
bed-coverlets of some sort. Thu^ in 
Chaucer : 


“With shetes and with chalons faire 
yspredde .” — The Rf’ve's Tale, 


Oil which Tyrwliitt quotes from the 
Morutslicon^^^ . . . aut pminos jnctos qni 
vacant ur chalons loco kctuternii” See 
also in Liber Albtcs: 


“ La charge de ohalouns et draps de 
Keynes. . . .” — p. 225, also at p. 231. 


c. 1343.—“ I wont then to ShdUtjat (near 
Calicut — see CHALIA) a very pretty town, 
where they make the stutfs ((ju. shSLlI?) 
that bear its name .” — Ihn liatuta, iv. 109. 


[It is exceedingly difiicult to dis- 
entangle the meiuiiugs and derivatiom 
of thivS sericvS of words. In the first 
place we have saloo, Hind. sCdu^ the 
Turkey-red cloth above described ; a 
word which is derived l)y Platts from 
Skt. .vV//w, ‘a kind of astringent sub- 
stance,* and i.s perhaps the same word 
as the Tel. ‘cloth.* This was 

originally an Indian fabric, but has 
now been re])laced in the bazars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Kevolution (see 7 ser. N. d: (?.#viii. 
485 seq.). See PIECE-GOODS, SALOC- 
PAUTS. , 

[c. 1690.—“ Sdlu, per piece, 3 R. to 2 M.” 
— Amy i. 94. 

[1610. — “Sallallo, blue and black.” — 
DanverSy LetterSy i. 72. 

[1672. — “Salloos, made at Gulcundah, 
and brought from thence to Sumt, and go 
to England.” — In Birdvmdy Report on Old 
Recordsy 62. 

[1896.— “Salu is another fabric of a rod 
colour prepared by dyeing English cloth 
named mdrHn (‘ American in the dl dye, 
and was formerly extensively used for 
turbans, curtains, borders of female coats 
and female dress .” — Muhaminad ffadiy Mon, 
on Dye$y 84. 

Next we have shelah, which may 
be identical with Hind, seldy which 
Platts connects with Skt. chela^ chaila, 
piece df cloth,* and defines as “a 


kind of scarf or mantle (of silk, or 
lawn, or muslin ; usually composed of 
four breadths depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body : it is 
much worn and given as a present, in 
the Dakkhan) ; silk turban.*’ In the 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
{HerkhtSy Qanoon-e-Islam^ Madras re- 
print, 18). The Madras Gloss, gives 
sheelay, Mai. shlUi^ said to be from 
Skt. chlray ‘a strip of cloth,* in the 
sense of clothes ; and sullah, Hind. 
sekby ‘ gauze for turbans.* 

[c. 1690.—“ Shelah, _from the Dek’han, 
per piece, ^ to 2 M.” — AiHy i, 95. 

[1.598. — “Cheyla,” in Linschoteuy i. 91. 

[1800. — “ Shillas, or thin white muslins. 

. . . They are very coarse, and are some- 
times striped, and then called DupatUis (see 
DOOPUTTY).” — Buchammy MysorCy ii. 240.] 

1809. — “The shalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shalie to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which is some- 
times thrown over the head as a veil.” — 
Maria Grahartiy 3. [But, as Sir H, Yule 
suggested, in this form the word may 
represent Saree.] 

1813.— “ Red Sheilas or Salloes. . . 

Milhiirney i. 124. 

[ ,, “ His shela, of fine cloth, with a 

silk or gold thread border. . . .” — Trans, 
Lit. Soe. Bo. iii. 219 sf-q. 

[1900. — “ Sela DujxUta — worn by men over 
shoulders, tucked round waist, ends hanging 
in front . . . plain body and borders richly 
ornamented with gold thread ; white, yellow, 
and green ; worn in full dress, sometimes 
merely thrown over shoulders, with the 
ends hanging in front from either shoulder.’ 
— VustifAliy Mon. on Silky 72. 

The following may* represent the 
I same wordP, or he perhaps connected 
with P. — H. chilluy ‘a selvage, gold 
threads in tlie border of a turban, &c.* 

[1610.— “ Tsyle, the corge, Rs. 70.”— 
DanverSy LeiterSy i. 72.] 

1615. — “320 pieces red zelas.” — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 129. The same word is used by 
Cochy Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 4.] 

SHAMA, s. Hind, shdmd [Bkt. 
sydrnay * black, dark-coloured.*] A 
favourite song-bird and ca^-bird, 
Kitta cinch, maernra.^ Gmel. “ In con- 
finement it imitates the notes of other 
birds, and of various animals, with 
ease and accuracy ** (Jerdon). The long 
tail seems to indicate the identity oi 
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this bird rather than the maind (see 
MYNA) with that described by Aelian. 
[Mr, M*Crindle (^Inmsim of ^ India, 
186) favours the identification' of the 
bird with the Maind.] 

o. A.D. 250. — “ There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of the size of 
a starling. It is particoloured ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clever than a parrot. But 
it does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter- 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Bucephala and thereabouts . . . call the 
bird KcpKluv (‘ Taily ’) ; and the name arose 
from the fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail.” — Aelian, de Nat. Anim. 
xvi. 3. 

SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, s. 

These terms are applied in modern 
times to superstitions of the kind that 
connects itself with exorcism and 
“devil-dancing” as their most promi- 
nent characteristic, and which are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over parts of the earth 
most remote from one another ; not 
only among the vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tribes, but among the Dra- 
vidian tribes of India, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, the races of Siberia, and the 
red nations of N. and S. America. 
“ Hinduism has assimilated these 
^rior superstitions of the sons of 
Tur,* as Mr. Hodgson calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild performance of the Danc- 
ing Dervishes at Constantinople, we 
see, perh^s, again, the infection of 
Turanian blood hreaking out from the 
very heart of iMussulman orthodoxy ” 
(see Notes to Marco Polg, Bk. II. 
ch. 50). The characteristics of Sha- 
manism is the existence of certain 
sooth-sayers or medicine-men, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are sup- 
posed to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced by 
fantastic ceremonies ana convulsive 
dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term 
is the title of the spirit-conjuror in 
the Tunguz language, which is shaman, 
in that of the Manchiis becoming <a- 
pi. samasa. But then in Chinese 
Sm-rndn or Shi-mdn is used for a 


Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem 
to be taken from the Skt. Sramana, 
Pali samana. Whether the Tangux 
word is in any way connected with 
this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 
(mestion. W. Schott, who has treated 
tne matter elaborately ( Uher dm Dop- 
pelsijin des TFortes Schamane und iiber 
dm tungusichen Schanmnen-Cultvs am 
Hofe der Mandjic Kaisem, Berlin 
Akld. 1842), finds it difficult to suppose 
any connection. We, however, give a 
few quotations relating to the twa 
words in one series. In the first two- 
the reference is undoubtedly to Buddh- 
ist ascetics. 

c. B.c. 320. — “ ToiJ's 5^ ^apfjidvas, roi>r 
iuTijuLordrovs 'TXo^lovs (pTjalv dpofjid- 
^€<r6ai, fwi/ras ip rats C\ats diro 
Kai KapirQp dyplcjp, iaOrjras S* ex^tP dird^ 
0\oTu)P depdpiiujp, dtppoSLaLwp 
otpov .^* — From Megasthene.^, in Strabo, xv, 

c. 712.-— “All the Samanis aasembled 
and sent a message to Bajhr4, saying, “ We 
are ndstl devotees. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying i? 
prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood .” — CAarA Ndnui, in Elliot, i. 158. 

1829. — ** Kami is the Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the introduction of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols the office of Socrificer 
and Priest, as he still does among the 
Tunguzes, Manjus, and other Asiatic tribes. 

. . . In Furope they are known by the 
Tunguz name BChaman ; among the Manjus 
as saman, and among the Tibetans as 
Hlaba. The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence Boh or Boghe, i.e. 
‘Sorcerer,’ ‘Wizard,’ and the women who- 
give themselves to the like fooleries Udu- 
gun.*'—J. J. Schmidt, Notes to Sanang Setzm, 
p. 416. 

— “Amo^ Siberian tribes, the 
shamaiiB select children liable to convulsions 
as suitable»to be brought up to the profession, 
which is apt to become hereditary with the 
wileptic tendencies it belongs to,” — Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, ii, 121. 

SHAMBOaXTE, s. Canar. shd'na- 
or sdna-bhoga; shandya, ‘allowance of 
grain paid to the village accountant,^ 
Skt. moga, ‘enjoyment.* A village 
clerk or accountant. 

[c, 1766.— . . this order to be enforced 
in the accounts by the shaiibagae*'’ — Logan, 
Malahar, iii. 120. 

[1800.— “ ShaiiabiMa, called Shaabogue 
by corruption, and Carnum by the Musu- 
Imans, is the village accountant.” — 
BufJumavils Mysore, i« 2 to«] 

1801,— “When the whole Utt is col- 
lected, the Bhaabogue and ]wtai) (see 
PATEL) cany it to the teshudar's cut- 
cherry,’ —T. Mvmro, in Idfe, iV 816. 
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SHAME^A, SEMIANNA, s. 

Pers. shamiydna or shdmiydna [very 
doubtfully derived from Pers. shdh^ 

* king/ miydna, ‘ centre ^], an awning or 
flat tent-roof, sometimes without sides, 
but often in the present day with 
canauts ; sometimes pitched’ like a 
porch before a large tent ; often used 
by civil officers, when on tour, to hold 
their court or office proceedings coram 
popuU)^ and in a manner general!^ ac- 
cessible. [In the early records the 
word is used for a kind of striped 
calico.] 

c. 1590.—** The Sh&my&nah-awning is 
made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yards square." — Aln^ i. 54. 

[1609. — ** A sort of Calico here called semi- 
Janes are also in abundance, it is broader 
than the Calico.” — Danvfrs^ L*'Hers, i. 29.] 

[1613. — “The Hector having certain 
chueckoros (chucker) of fine Semian chow- 
ters.”— 75/^. i. 217. In Foster^ iv. 239, 

semanes.l 

1616. — ** . . . there is erected a throne 
foure foote from the ground in the Durbar I 
Court from the backe whereof, to the place j 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
ioyned together, and sustained with Canes 
80 covered .” — Hir T, RiH\ in PurchAs, i. ; 
Hak. Soc. i. 142. 

[1676. — **We desire you to furnish him 
with all things necessary for his voyage, 

. . . with bridle and sadle, Semeanoes, 
canatts (Canaut). . . .” — Fon'estj Boinbaj/ 
Lett(rsj i. 89.] 

1814. — ** I had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch my 
tent or erect my Summiniana or Shamiraiia, 
the whole country being generally a garden.” 

Forhesy Or, Mem, ii. 455 ; 2nd ecL fi. 64. 
In ii. 294 he writes Shumeeana]. * 

1857.— '“At an early hour we«rotired to 
rest. Our beds were arranged under large 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives * Shajneanahs.* ” — 
M, Thornhilly Personal AdventureSy 14, 

SELAMPOO, V. To knead and 
press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, &c. The word h^ 
now long been familiarly used in 
England. The Hind, verb is chdmpndy 
from the imperative of which, chdmpdy 
this is most probably a corruption, as 
in the case of Bimow, Puckerow, &c. 
The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616: “Taking 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 


bloud. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.” 
(In Py^choB, ii. 1476). The process was 
familial^ to the Romans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in 
this way were styled tractatar and 
trcLctatrix, [Perhaps the earliest refer- 
ence to the practice is in Strabo 
(McGrindUy Ancient India^ 72).] But 
■wdth the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 

1748.—** Shampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
Chinese, which I had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which I paid but a 
trifle. However, had I not seen several 
China merchants shampooed before me, 1 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different in- 
struments. ...” (The account is good, but 
too long for extract.) — A Voyage to i/u? E, 
Indies in 1747 and 1748. London, 1762, 

p. 226. 

1750-60.— “ The practice of champing, 
which by the best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europeans. ...” 
—Grosey i. 113. This writer quotes Martmly 
iii. Ep. 82, and SenecUy Epist. 66, to show 
that the practice was known in ancient 
Rome. 

1800. — “The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour.” — Beatsony War ^wUh 
Tippooy p. 159. 

[1810.— **Shampoeing may be compared 
to a gentle kneading of the whole person, 
and is the same operation described by the 
voyagers to the Southern and Pacific ocean.” 
— Wilks y Hist, Sketches j Madras [reprint, 
i. 276.1 

„ ‘Then whilst they fanned the 
children, or champooed <hem if they were 
restless, thw used to tell stories, some of 
which deairof marvels as great as those re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights.”— if r«. Shmooody 
Autohiog. 410. 

,, “That considerable relief is ob- 
tained from shampoing, cannot be doubted ; 
I have repeatedly oeen restored sii^risingly 
from severe fatigue. . . .”— HWiawwtoa, K. 
M, ii. 198. 

1813. — ** There is sometimes a voluptuous- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations : independent of 
the effects of opium, champoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental sensualists.* 
^Forhesy Or, Mem, i, 35 ; [2nd ed. i. 25.] 

SHAN, n.p. The name which we 
have learned from the Burmese to 
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apply to the people who call them- 
selves the great Tai^ kindred to the 
Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
in Indo-China, intermediate Ifetween 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
after the Portuguese, and some of the 
early R. C. Missionaries, as Laos 
((^.v.) ; but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
dia call themselves — see De la Lou- 


b^jre, who is very accurate) Tai-Noa 
or ‘ Little T’ai,^ whilst they applied 
the term Tai-Ya% or ‘Great T’ai,* to 
their northern kindred or some part 
of these ; * sometimes also calling the 
latter Tai-giity or the ‘ Ta’i left behind.' 
The T'ai or Slian are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-China, and innumerable petty 
Shan States exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 
powerful neighbours. They are found 
irom the extreme north of the Ira wadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the borders of Camboja ; and in nearly 
all ^we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of populations politically so 
segregated, a cerfeiin homogeneity in 
language, civilisation, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems to ])oinl. to 
their former union in considerable 
States. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahom or Aharriy was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sfbilant, the name, just 
used, of the province itself. # The most 
extensive and central Shan State, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Mung-Afaw, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Kau- 
sdwhi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-Shan-fyi ana 
interpreted to mean ‘ Nine-Shan- 
States.' Further south were those 
T'ai States which have usually been 
called Laos, and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 


proteble indication of Great and Littl 
usea in tnia mshlon, see remarks in notes 
Marco Pok), bk. iii. ch. 9. 


of their capitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran- 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north of Yunnan. 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his ^Shan Dictionary (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the whose 

language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Man or Kau4rimbi), the 
Sha7i {Proper.^ or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Burmese, in whose ]>eculiar ortho- 
graphy the name, though pronounced 
Shdn^ is written rhmn. We have not 
met with its use in English prior to 
the Mission of Col. Synies in 1705. 
It appears in the ma]) illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twuce in the 
narrative itself, and it w^is frequently 
u.sed by his companion, F. Buchanan, 
whose papers ^vere only published 
many years afterwards in various 
periodicals difiicult to. meet wuth. It 
w^as not' until the Burmese w^ar of 
1824-1826, and the active investiga- 
tion of our Eastern frontier which 
followed, that the name became po])u- 
larly known in British India. '^I'he 
best notice of the Shans that w^e are 
acquainted with is a scarce pamphlet 
by Mr. Ney Elias, jirinted by the 
Foreign Dept, of Calcutta in 1876 
{Intr^d. Sketch of the Hist, of the SfmnSy 
d’c.). <[The ethnology of the race is 
discussed, by J. G. Scott, Upper Burrm 
Gazetteer y i. pt. i. 187 seqq. Also see 
Prince He?iri d^Orlea^is, Du To^ikin aux 
Indes, 1898; ^T. S. HalUtty Among the 
Shans, 1885, and A Thousand Miles on 
an Elephant, 1890,] 

Though the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the 
form Sam by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyens ; the Siamese themselves 
have an obsolete Si@m (written Sieyam) 
for themselves, and Sieng (Si^any) for 
the Laos. The former word is evi- 
dently the Sien, which the Chinese 
used in the compoxind Sien-lo Gor 
Siam, — see Masrco Polo, 2nd ed. Bk. 
iii. ch, 7, note 3), and from which 
we got, probably through a Malay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v.). The Bur- 
mese distinguish the Siamese Shans 
as Yudia (see JX7DEA) Shans, a term 
perhaps sometimes including Siam 
itself. Symes gives this through 
Arakanese corruption) as ‘Yoodra- 
Shaan,^ and he also (no doubt im- 
properly) calls the Manipur people 
‘ Cassay Shaan ’ (see CASSA7). 


1795.— These events did not deter S^an- 
buan from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of conquest to the westward. The fertile 
plains and populous towns of Munnipoora 
and the Cassay Shaan, attracted his am- 
bition."— p. 77. 

, , “ Zemee (see JANGOMA7), Sanda- 
iwora, and many districts of the Yoodra 
Shaan to the eastward, were tributary, and 
governed by Chobwas, who annually paid 
homage to the Birman king."— 102. 

,, Shaan, or Shan, is a very com- 
prehensive term given to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater states." — Ibid. 274. 

c. 1818. — “ . . . They were assisted by 
many of the Xabod (see CHOBWA) or 
petty princes of the Sciam. subject to the 
Burmese, who, wearied by the oppressions 
and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
generals, bad revolted, and made common 
cause with the enemies of their cruel masters. 

. . . The war which the Burmese had to 
support with thesp enemies was long and 
disastrous . . . instead of overcoming the 
Sciam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . . . and saw their princes range 
themselves . . . under the protection of the 
King of ^mm.^'—Sangermamy p. 57. 

1861.- 

Fie, Fie ! Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going past all the Shams 
With bnmches to liam-yoit (see BAMO), and 
end in A-smoke." ^ • 

{kle on the propose Yuniian ^aihmy. 
Bhtmo and Esniok were names ^constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry’s railway 
projects. 


SHANBAPP, SINABAPP, &c., s. 
Pers. shdribaft, A stuff often men- 
tioned in the early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perhmis indeed these names 
indicate two different stuffs, as we do 
not know what they were, except that 
(as mentioned below) the sinnhaff w^ 
a fine white stuff. Sinahdff is not in 
Vuller^s Leodcon, Shdnahdf is, and is 
explained as genus ipanni grosstoris, sic 
descripta (E, t.) : “A very coarse and 
cheap stuff which they make for the 
sleeves of kahds (see GABA7A) for 
sale.”— But this can- 
not have been tne character of the 


stuffs sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak (as in the first quotation) to 
the Emperor of China. [Badger 
(quoted^ by Birdwood^ Report on Old 
Mecords^ 153) identifies the word with 
sinad)dfta^ ‘ China- woven * cloths.] 

1343. — “ When the aforesaid present came 
to the Sultan of India (from the Emp. of 
China) ... in return for this present he 
sent another of greater value . . . 100 
pieces of shirinbaf, and 500 pieces of 
sh&nb&f." — Ibn Batvtayiv. 3. 

1498. — “ The overseer of the Treasury 
came next 'day to the Captain-Major, and 
brought him 20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they 
call beyramies (beiramee), and other 20 
large white stuffs, very fine, which were 
named sinabafoB. . . — Correa^ E,T. b» 
Ld. Stanley^ 197. 

[1508. — See under ALJOFAB.] 

1510.— *‘Ofie of the Persians said: ‘Let 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.’ I 
answered, ‘Do not go, for you will lose 
these fine sinabaph ’ (which were pieces of 
cloth we carried)." — Varthema^ 269. 

1516. — “ The quintal of this sugar was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Sinabaffo was worth two 
ducats.” — Barbosa^ 179. 

[ , , “ Also they make other stuffs which 

they call Alavionns {MaJimudls ?), others 
duguaza^ {dogazls ?), others chautares (see 
chowtars, under FIECE'GOODS), others 
sinabafas, which last are the best, and 
which the Moors hold in most esteem to 
make shirts of.” — Ibid.^ Lisbon ed. 362.] 

SHASTEB, s. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. From 
Skt. sdstra^ ‘a rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612. — . . They have many books in 
their Latin. . . . oix of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies ; eighteen 
which they call Purdna ^oorana), which 
are the limbs ." — Covtoy V. vi. 3. 

1630.— . The Banians deliver that 
this book, by them called the ShastlHr, or 
the Book of their written word, consisted of 
these three tracts.” — Lord's Display ^ ch. viii. 

1661. — In Rogerius^ the word is every- 
where misprinted lastra. 

1717.— “The six Sastrangdl contain all 
the Points and different Ceremcmies in 
Worship. . . ." — Phillips' s AccourUy 

1765.—“. . , at the capture of Cakuttay 
A.D. 1766, I lost many cunous Gentoo manu- 
scripts, and among them two very correct 
and valuable copies of the OeiUoo Shaatall/ 
— J. Z. Holtoelly Interesting BisU MvefUsy &o., 
2d ed., 1766, i. 3. 

177Q,_<“rhe Shastah is looked upon by 
some as a commentary on the vedoMy and 
by others as an original work.”— ^tr 
1777), i. 50. 
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1776,— The occupation of the Bramin 
should be to read the Beuk, and other 
Shasters .”— Gentoo Code^ 3d, 

[SHASTBEE, s. Hind, idstn (see 
8HASTEEY A man of learning, one 
who teacnes any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law. 

[1824.— ‘‘Gungadhur Shastree, the mini- 
ster of the Baroda state, . . . was murdered 
by Trimbuckjee under circumstances which 
left no doubt that the deed was peimetrated 
with the knowledge of Bajerow.” — Mah olm^ 
Central India^ 2nd ed. i. 307.] 

SHAWL, s. Pers. and Hind. 
also doshdla^ ‘a pair of shawls.* The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. mvala, ‘ variegated.* 
Sir George Birdwood tells us that he 
has found among the old Ijidia records 
Carmania shells ** and “ Carmania 
shawools,” meaning apparently Ker~ 
maw shawls. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. [In a book of 1685 
he finds ^‘Shawles Carmania** and 
“ Carmania Wooll ** ; in one of 1704, 
“ Chawools ** (Reports on Old Records^ 27, 
^). Carmania goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forrest^ Bombay Letters^ 
i, 140.] In Meninski (published in 
1680) shdl is defined in a way that 
shows the humble sense of the w^ord 
originally : 

“Panni viliores qui partira albi, partim 
oiuentii, partim nigri esse sclent lana 
et pillis caprinis ; hujusmodi pannum seu 
telam injiciunt humeris Dervisii . . . instar 
stolae aut pallii.” To this he adds, 
‘‘Datur etiam sericea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar nostri multitii, sivo siraplicis sive 
duplicati.’* For this the 2nd edition a 
century later substitutes: ** Sfidl-i- Hindi** 
(Indian shawl). ^‘Tela serii'ea subtilissima 
ex India adferri ^lita.” 

c. 1590. — “In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time. . . , His Majesty encourages 
in every possible way the (shdl-Mfi) manu- 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. In Lah^r 
also there are more than 1000 workshojjs.*' 
— Ain i. 92, [Also see ed. Jarrett. ii. 
349, 355.] 

c. Kite. — “Ils mettent sur eux a toute 
saison, lorsqu’ils sortent, une Chal, qui est 
une tnaniere de toilette d*une laine tres-fine 
qui Be fait a Cachmlr. Ces Chals ont 
environ deux aunes (the old French aune, 
nearly 47 inches English) de long Isur une 
do la^e. On les achete vingt-cinq on trente 
ecus 81 elles sent fines. II y en a m^me qui 
content cinquante 6cus, mais ce sont les 
tres-fines .” — Tkevenotf v. 110. 

,,^• 15 ®^-;—“ Oes chides sont certaines pieces 
aetoffe dune aulne et demie de long, et 


d*une de huge ou environ, qui sont brod^es 
aux deux bouts d*une esphee de broderie, 
faite au metier, d*un pied ou environ de 
large. . . . J’en ai vu de ceux que les 
Ommhs font faire ex^bs, qui coutoient 
Ju^u'k cent cinquante tuples ; des. auti^es 
qui sont de cette laine du pays, je n'en ai 
ms vu qui pasaaient 50 Roupies.” — Betmier^ 
li. 280-281 ; [ed. Constable, 4(p]. 

1717. — “. . . Con tutto cib preziosissime 
nobilissime e senza comparazione magnifiche 
sonp le tele che si chiamano Soial, si nella 
lingua Hindiistana, come ancora nella lingua 
Persians. Tali Scial altro non sono, che 
alcuni manti, che si posano sulla tes^ e 
facendo da man destra, e da man sinistra 
scendere le due metk, con queste si cinge. 

. . .” — MS, Narrative of Padre Ip. DesiderL 

[1662. — “Another rich Skarf, which they 
call schal, made of a very fine stuff.” — 
J, Davies, Ambassador* $ Trav., Bk. vi. 235, 
Stanf. Diet.'] 

1727. — “When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 50; [Shanl in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49]. 

c. 1760. — “Some Shawls are manufactiu^d 
there. . . . Those coming from the province 
of Cachemire on the borders of Tartary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth beauti- 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
flowered selvage, about two yards and a 
half long, and a yard and a half wide . . . 
and according to the price, which is from 
ten pounds and upwards to fifteen shillings, 
join, to exquisite fineness, a substance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
so pliant that the fine ones are easily drawn 
through a common ring on the finger.” — 
Urose, i. 118. 

1781. — Sonnerat writes challes. He says : 
“ Ces €toffe8 (faites avec la laine des moutons 
de Tibet) surpassent nos plus belles soieries 
cn fii^sse.” — Voyage, i. 52. 

It seems from these extracts that 
the largd and costly sliawl, woven in 
figures over its whole surface, is a 
modern article. The old shawl, we 
see, was from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
about half that breadth ; and it was 
most commonly white, with only a 
border of figured weaving at each end. 
In fact what is now called a Bampoor 
Ohudder when made with figiired ends 
is prolmbly the best representation of 
the old shawl. 

SHEEAH, SHIA, s. Arab. sh%\ 
i,e. ‘sect.* A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) of the 
Mahommedan ‘sect,* or sects rather, 
wliich specially venerate *Ali, and 
regard the Imams (see mtAUM), *hi8 
descendants, as the true successors to 
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the Cali|>hate. The Persians (since 
the accession of the * Sophy ’ dynasty, 
(q.v.) ) are 8Ma8y and a good many of 
the Moslems in India. The sects which 
have followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the veneration of 
hereditary quasi-divine heads, such as 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of 
Musulman history, and the modern 
Bohras (see BORA) and “Mulahis,” 
may generally be regarded as 8hfa, 
^See tne elaborate article on the sect 
in Hvjghes^ Diet, of Islam, 572 seqq.] 


c. 1309. — . . dont encore il est ainsi, 
•oue tuit cil qui croient en la loy Haali 
aient que cil qui croient en la loy Mahommet 
sont mescr^ant ; ot auasi tuit cil qui croient 
en la loy Mahommet dient que tuit cil qui 
eroient en la loy Haali sont moscr^ant.” — 
Joinvtlfe, 252. 

1563. — Among the Moors have alway.s 
been controversies . , . which of the four 
first Caliphs was the most legitimate .suc- 
eessor to the Caliphate. The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, Hornar, and Otthoman, the 
Persians (Parseos) favoured Alle, and held 
the others for usurpers, and as holding it 
.f^ainst the testament of Mahamcd ... to 
Se last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians aud the Persians. The latter 
took the appellation Xid, as much as to 
say ‘Union of one Body,’ and the Arabs 
called them in reproach Raffady [HdjUli, a 
heretic (lit. ‘deserter’)], as much as to say 
‘People astray from the Path,’ whilst they 
call themselves Quny (see SUNNEE), which 
is the contrary.” — Ran'os, II. x. 6. 

1620. — “The Sonnito adherents of tra- 
dition, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an 
infinite number of others, accept the primacy 
of those who actually ix>ssess it. The 
Persians and their adherents who are called 
(Sciai), i.e, ‘ Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of the name, believe in the 
primacy of those who have only (^aimed 
u (without possessing it), and obstinately 
contend that it belongs to the family of All 
only.” — /^ deila Valle, ii. 75 ; [oonf, Hak. 
1^. i. 152]. 

1626.—“ He is by Religion a Mahumetan, 
•descended from Persian Ancestors, and 
retaineth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from the Turkes, are distin- 
guished in their Sectes by tearmes of Seaw 
jand Sunnee,** — Purehas, PUgm^mage, 995. 

1658.— “lies Persans ^tKesellmhes (Kus- 
xilbash) se disent Schai ... si les Ottomans 
cstoient Bdhait, ou de la Secte de Haly, les 
Persans se feroient Sonnis qui est la Secte 
des Ottomans.” — to lioullaye-le-Q<mz, 
•6d.I667, 106. 

1673.— “His Substitute here is a Chiaa 
Hoor.”-i^ry«r, 29. 

1798 .^ « In contradistinction to the Soonu, 
who in their prayers their hands on 
the lower part of the breast, the SonianB 
drop their arms in straight lines. — tr. 
Mm'tUr, Trmelt, ii. 129. 


1805.— “The word Sh’eeah, or Sheeat, 
properly signifies a troop or sect . . . but 
has become the distinctive appellation of 
the followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintain that he was the first legitimate 
Khuleefak, or successor to Moohummad.” — 
Baillie, Digest of Mali, Law, II. xii. 

1869. — “La tolerance indienne est venue 
diminuer dans I’lnde le fanatisme Musulman. 
Lk Sunnites et Schiites n’ont point entre 
eux cette animosito qui divise les Turcs et 
les Persans . . . ces deux sectes divisent les 
musulmans de I’lnde ; mais comme je viens 
de dire, elles n’excitent g^n^ralement entre 
eux aucune animosito.” — Garcin de Tossy, 
Rel, Mus,, p. 12. 

SHEERMAUL, s. Pers.— Hind. 
shirmdl, a cake made with flour, milk 
and leaven ; a sort of brioche, [The 
word comes from Pers. shir, ‘milk,* 
indl, ‘crushing.* Riddell (Do^n^sf. Econ, 
461) gives a receipt for what he calls 
“ Nauna Sheer Mhal,^^ nan being Pers., 

‘ bread.*] 

[1832. —“The dishes of meetah 
‘sweet’) are accompanied with the many 
varieties of bread common to Hindoostaun, 
w'ithout leaven, as Sheah-maul, hacherkaunie 
(bakir-khani), cha]pmim (chupatty), Ac. ; 
the first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pie-crust.” 
— Mrs. Meet Hassan AH, Observations, i. 101. 

[SHEIKH, s. Ar. shaikh; an old 
man, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
tribe. The word should properly 
mean one of the descendants of tribes 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present day, in India, it is often ap- 

t )lied to converts to Islam from the 
ower Hindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PEER. 

[1598. — “Lieftenant (which the Arabians 
called zequen).” — LirusckgUn, Hak. Soc. 
i. 24. • 

[1625.— “They will not haue them fudged 
by any Custome, and they are content wuat 
their Xeque doe determine them as he 
list.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, ii. 1146. 

1727. — “. . . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Sheek, as they allege, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Re- 
ligion.” — A, Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 37. 

[1835.— “Some parents employe d&eykh 
or fikee to teach their boys at home,” — 
Lane, Mod. Egyyt,, ed. 1871, i. 77.] 

SHERBET) s. Though this word 
is used in India by natives in its 
native (Arab, and Pers.) form sharhat,* 

* In both written alike, but the final t in Arabic 
is generally Silent, giving in Persian shsff^tat. 

So we ^t minaret from Pers. and Turk. mmSrat, 
in Ar. (and in India) mundra [man&r, rnaitdiml. 
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‘ draught,’ it is not a word now speci- 
ally in Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several different doors. Thus in 
Italian and French we have sorhetto 
and sorbet^ which probably came direct 
from the Levantine or Turkish form 
shnrbat or shorbat ; in Sp. and Port, 
we have xarabe, axarnbe {a.Hh-shardbj 
the standard Ar. shardb^ ‘ wine or any 
beverage ’), and xarope, and from these 
forms proijably Itiil. sciroppOy siroppOy 
with old French ysserop and mod. 
French strop; also English syriipy and 
more directly from the Spanish, shrub. 
Mod. Span, again gets, by reflection 
from French (jr Italian, sorbete and 
strop (see Dozyy 17, and Marcel DeviCy 
s.v. strop). Our sherbet looks as if it 
bad been imported direct from the 
Levant. The form shrdb is applied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 
prepared drinks, e.g. Povt-shrauby 
kherry -shrauby LaU-shraub, Brandy- 
shrauby Beer-shraub. 

c. 1334. — “. . . They bring cups of gold, 
silver, and glass, tilled with sugar-candy- 
water ; i.e. syrup diluted with vater. They 
call this beverage sherbet ” (ash’ShurhU ). — 
Jbn Baiiitay iii. 124. 

1564. — “. . . potio est gratissinia prao- 
sertim ubi multa nive, quae Oonstantino- 
poli nullo tempore deficit, fuerit refirgerata, 
Arab Sorbet vocant, hoc csl, potionem 
Arabicam.” — JBvsbfg. Ep, i. p. 92. 

1578. — **The physicians of the same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers.” — Acosta, 67. 

c. 1580. — *‘Et saccharo potum jucundis- 
simum parant quern Sarbet vocant.” — 
Prosper Alpinus, Pt. i. p. 70. 

1611. — “In Persia there is much good 
wine of grapes which is called XarAb in the 
language of the country.”— Tciaetra, i. 16. 

c. 1630. — “^'heir liquor may perhaps 
better delight you ; 'tis f aire iwater, sugar, 
rose-water, and juyee of Lemons mixt, 
call’d Sherbets or Zerbets, wholsome and 
potable.” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682. — “The Moores . . . dranke a little 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine ; 
they also dranke a little sorbet, SiXi^jacolaU 
(see JOCOLE).” — EvelyrCs Diary, Jan 24. 

1827.— “On one occasion, before Barak- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he visited the Doctor, 
and partook of his sherbet, which he pre- 
ferred to his own, perhaps because a few 
glasses of rum or brandy were usually added 
to enrich the compound.”— W. Scott, 
Tht Surgeon's Daughter, ch. x. 

1837. — “The Egyptians have various 
kinds of sherbets. . . * The most common 
(®ah©d simply ShurbAt or shurbit 
sookhar . . .) is merely sugar and water 
• < . lemonade {te}fmo6ndieh, or sharAb 


leymodn) is another.” — Lane, Mod. Egypt., 
ed. 1837, i. 206. 

1863.— “The Estate overseer usually gave 
a dance to the people, when the most dis- 
solute of both sexes were sure to be present, 
and to indulge too freely in the shrub mado 
for the occasion.” — Waddell, 29 Years in the 
W. Indies, 17. 

SHEBEEF, s. Ar. sJmnf, ‘noble.*^ 
A dignitary descended from Mahom- 
m#d. 

1498. — “The ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to say a 
o'cHgo ” {i.e. clerigo). — Roteiro, 2nd ed. 30. 

[1672.-“ Schierifi.” See under CASIS. 

[c. 1666. — “ The first (embaasage) was 
from the Cherif of Meca. . . .” — Bernier, 
ed. Constable, 133. 

1701.—“. . . ye Shreif of Judda. . . .” 

— Forrest, Bombay Letters, i. 232.] * 

SHERISTADAR, s. The head 
ministerial officer of a Court, whose 
duty it is to receive plaints, and see 
that they are in proper form and duly 
stamped, and generally to attend to 
routine business. Properly H.— P. 
from sar-rishtd-ddr or sarishta-dar, 
‘register-keeper.’ Sar-rishtd, an office 
of registry, literally means ‘head of 
the string.’ C. P. Brown interprets 
Sarrishtaadr as “he who holds the 
end of the string (on which puppets 
dance)” — satirically, it may* be pre- 
sumed. Perhaps ‘ keeper of the clue,’ 
or ‘of the file’ would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786. — (With the object of establishing) 
“the officers of the Canongoe’s Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
depenjlont of the Zemindars . . . and t<> 
prevent confusion in the time to come. . . . 
For these purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as possible of the knowledge end 
services of Mr. James Grant, we have de- 
termined on the institution of an office 
well-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Serrishtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as well 
as at our meetings in the Be venue D^art- 
Letter from O. O, in C. to Board 
of Refoenue, July 19 (Bengal Rev. Regulation 
xix.). 

1878; — “ Nowadays^ however, the Se- 
rishtadar's signature is allowed to authen- 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.” — 
Life in the Mofusdl, i. 117. 

[SHEVAR07 BILLS, ii.p. The 
name applied to a range of hills iit 
the Salem district of Madras. The 
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origin of the name has ^iven rise to 
much difference of opinion. Mr. 
Lefanu (Maw. of Salem, ii. 19 seq.) 
thinks tnat the original name was 
possibly Sivarayan, whence the German 
name Shivarai and the English She- 
vaxoys ; or that Sivarayan may by 
confusion have become Sherarayan, 
named after the Raja of Sera; lastly, 
he suggests that it comes from sharpu 
or sharvn, ‘ the slope or declivity of h 
hill,’ and vay, *a mouth, passage, way.’ 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Shervarayan or Sharvayrayan, as ‘the 
cliff which dominates (rayan) the way 

a which leads through or under the 
vity (sharviiy The Madras Gloss. 
gives the Tam. form of the name as 
Shervarayanmalai, from Sheran, ‘the 
Chefa race,’ irayan, ‘ king,’ and makii, 

‘ mountain.’ 

[1823. — “Mr. Cockburn . . . had the 
kindness to offer mo the nse of a bunp^alow 
on the Shervaraya hills. . . 

Missions in Mculras^ 282. 

[SHIBAB, SHIBBAB, s. A kind 
of coasting vessel, sometimes described 
as a great pattamar. Moles worth 
{Mahr. Diet, s.v.) gives shihdr which, 
in the usual dictionary way, he deffnes 
as *a ship or large vessel of a particu- 
lar description.’ ^J'he Bombay Gazetteei' 
(x. 171) speaks of the ^‘shibudi, a large 
vessel, from 100 to 300 tons, generally 
found in the Ratnagiri sub-division 
ports ’ ; and in another place (xiii. Pi. 
li. 720) says that it is a large vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, de- 
riving the name from Pers. shdhl-bdr, 
‘ royal-carrier.’ ^ * 

[1684.— “The Mucaddam (MOCXTDDUM) 
of this shibar bound for Goa.” — f'w/c, in 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. II. clxv. ; also see 
clxxxiv. 

[1727. — . . the other four were Grabs 
or Gallios, and Sbeybars, or half Gallies.”— 
A, Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 134. 

[1758. — . . then we cast off a boat 
called a large seebax, bound to Muscat. 
. . 196.] 

SHiaRAM, B. A Bombay and 
Madras name for a kind of hack 
palankin carriage. The camel-s/uyram 
IS often seen on roads in N. India. 
The name is from Mahr. slghr, Skt. 
Ughra, ‘quick or quickly.’ A similar 
carriage is the Juthah, which takes its 
name from Hind, jhatkd, ‘swift.’ 

[1830.— At Bombay, “In heavy coaches, 
lilpter landaulets, or singular-looking shig- 


rampoes, might be seen bevies of British 
fair . . JSlwood, Nan', ii. 376. 

[1876.— “As it is, we have to go . . . 124 
mues in a dak gharri, bullock ahigram, or 
mail-cart. . . .” — Wilson, Abode of Snow 
18.] 

SHIKAB, s. Hind, from Pers, 
shikar, ‘ la chasse ’ ; sport (in the sense 
of shooting and hunting) ; game. 

_c. 1590.— “Am, 27. Of Hunting (orig, 
Ain - i- Shik&r). Superficial worldly ob- 
servers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, 
as if senseless, on the field of their passions. 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a means 
of acquisition of knowledge. _. . . This is 
the case with His Majesty.” — Ain, i. 282. 

1609-10. — “Sykary, which signifieth, 
seeking, or hunting.” — H'. Finch, in Pur- 
chas, i. 428. 

1800. — “ 2.50 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small parties, supported 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
shekar ; and I strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in the 
pursuit of your game .” — Sir A. Wellesley 
to T. Munro, in Life of Munro, iii, 117. 

1847. — “Yet there is a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Shikar .” — Dry Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 3. 

[18,59. — “ Although the jungles literally 
swarm with tigers, a shickar, in the Indian 
sense of the term, is unknown.” — Oliphant, 
Narr. of Mission, i. 25.] 

1866.—“ May 1 ask what has brought you 
out to India, Mr. Cholmondeley ? Did you 
come out for shikar, eh?” — Trevelyan, The 
Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 222. 

In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sense of Shikaree. 

[1900. — “That so experienced a shikar 
should have met his death emphasises the 
necessity of caution.” — Field, Sept. 1.] 

SHIKAREE, SHEKABBY, s. 

Hind, shikari, a spor^^maii. The 
word is used in three ways : 

a. As applied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide and aid. 

[1822.— “ Shecarries are generally Hin- 
doos of low cast, who gain their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, and all 
sorts of animals.” — Johnson, Sketches of Field 
Sports, 26.] 

1879, — “ Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in large game, it is very difficult to 
discover, because there are no regular shi' 
karees in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village has its local 8hikaX66, 
who lives by trapping and killing game. 
Taking life as he does, contrary to the 
principles of his religion, he is looked i^n 
as damned by his neighbours, but that does 
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not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
of the chase. ^aort m Pr, Bwnmh. 

&o., i. 18. 

b. As applied to the European 
sportsman himself e,g, “ Jones is well 
known as a great Shikaree,'^ There 
are several books of sporting adven- 
ture written circa 1860-76 by Mr. 
H. A. Leveson under the name of 
‘The Old Shekarry.’ 

[n. A shooting-boat used in the 
Cashmere lakes. 

[1876.— “ A shikSxi is a sort of boat, that 
is in daily use with the English visitors ; a 
light boat manned, as it commonly is, by six 
men, it goes at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a comfortable convey- 
ance. A hatidurfk. (see BIJNDOOK) shikdri is 
the smallest boat of all ; a shooting punt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes.” — 
Drfw^ Jummoo^ &c., 181.] 


SHIKAB-GAH, s. Pers. A hunt- 
ing OTound, or enclosed preserve. The 
word has also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
hgufes and groups of animals, such as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
and in shawl-work in Kashmir and 


elsewhere (see Marco Polo, Bk. 1. ch. 
17, and notes). [The great areas of 
jungle maintained by the Amirs of 
Sina and called Shikdrgdhs are well 
known. 


[1831. — “Once or twice a month when 
they (the Ameers) are all in good health, 
they f^y visits to their different shikar^ahs 
or preserves for game,”—/. Bumes, Vidtto 
ike Court of Sirtde, 103.] 


SHIKHO, n. and v. Burmese word. 
The posture (jf a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i.e, kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. Some correspondence took 
place in 1883, in consequence of the 
use of this word by the then Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, in an 
official repo:^ to describe the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava. The statement (which was 
^ossly incorrect) led to remonstrance 
by Sir Arthur Phayre. The fact was 
that the envoy ana his party sat on 
a carpet, but the attitude haa no an- 
alogy whatever to that of shikko, though 
the endeavour of the Burmese officials 
was persistent to involve them in 
aomc such degrading attitude. (See 
KOWTOW.) 


1866. -—“Our conductors took off their n 
shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also at four different 
places, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
dropt on their knees and shikhoed towards 
the palace.” — Yule, Mission to Ava, 82. 

1882. — “Another ceremony is that of 
shekhoing to the spire, the external em- 
blem of the throne. All Burmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. . . .” — 
7^ Bunnan, His Life a^id Notions, ii. 206. 

SHINBIN, SHINBEAM, <&c., s. 
A term in the Burmese teak-trade ; 
apparently a corruption from Burm, 
shtn^byln. The first monosyllable 
(shin) means ‘ to jnit together side by 
side,’ and byln, ‘ plank,’ the compound 
word being usea in Burmese for ‘a 
thick plank used in constructing"^ the 
side t)f a ship.’ The slmihin is a thick 
plank, about 15" wide by 4" thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
(see Milbnrn, i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. — “Toak Timber for sale, consist- 
ing of 

l^uggis(8eeDUGGIE). Maguire planks (?) 

Shinbeens. Joists and Sheath - 

Coma planks (?). ing Boards.” 

Madras Counn, Nov. 10. 

SHINKALI, SHIGALA, n.p. A 
name by which the City ann Port of 
Cranganore (q.v.) seems to have been 
known in the early Middle Ages. The 
name was probably formed from Tiru- 
xnn-jicularth, mentioned by Dr. Gundert 
below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 

a )bi Benjamin in our first quotation ; 

y^ie data are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 

c. 1167.—“ Gingaleh is but three days dis- 
tant by land, whereas it requires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea ; this 
place contains about 1,000 Israelites.” — 
Benjamin of Tudela, in Wright's Early 
Travels, p. 117. 

c. 1800. — “Of the cities on the shore (of 
Mallbar) the first is SindAbtir (Goa), then 
Fakndr (see BACANOBE), then the country 
of Manjardr (see IMANGALOR^ . . . then 
Chinkall (or Jinkali), then Kdlam (see 
OUlLON)." — RaMLvddln, see /. B, As, 
Boc., N.B., iv. pp. ^2, ^5. 

0 . 1320.— “Le pays de Manlb&r, appelb 
pays du Poivre, comprend les villes sui- 
vantes. 

# * * # * 

“La ville de Shlnkli, dent la m^eure 
partie de la population est composee de 
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**Kaulam est la derni^re ville de la cdte 
de Poivie.” — tShemseddm Dimithquiy by 
Mehren (Oosmographie da Moyen Age), 
p. 234. 

c. 1828. — . . there ie one very power- 
ful King in the country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Hollar. 
There is also the King of Singuyli. . . 

Fr, JordamtSi p. 40. 

1380. — “ And the forest in which the 
pepper groweth extend eth for a good 18 
days" journey, and in that forest there he i 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- | 
drina (see PAKDABANl), and the other 
Cyngilin. . . .” — Fr, Odm'if, in Cathay ^ 
&c., 76-76. 

0 . 1330.-“Etiam ShAJiy&t (see CHALIA) 
et Shinkala urbes MalaVtaricae sun^ quarum 
alteram Judaei incolunt. . . — Ahidfeda^ 

in Oildemeistery 185. 

c. 1349. — “And in the second India, 
which is called Mynibar, there is C3mkali, 
whicn signifieth Little India ” (Little China) 
“for Kail is ‘little .*” — John MarigmHt, in 
Cathay i &c., 373. 

1510. — “ SciglAalias et Chrongalor vocatur, 
ea quam Orauganorium dicimus Malabariae 
urbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus Indiarum 
episcopus ad calcem Testamenti Novi ab 
ipso exarati anno Graecorum 1821, Christi 
1510, et in fine Epistolarum Pauli, Cod. Syr. 
Vat. 9 et 12.” — In Dus, de. Syr. 

Nest., pp. 440, 732. 

1844.— “The place (Codungalur) is iden- 
tified with Tiruran-jiculam river-harbour, 
which Cheraman Penimal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 harbours 
of Kerala. . . — Dr. Qwndert, in Madras 

Jourival, xiii. 120. 

,, “ One Kerala Ulpatt! (i.e. legendary 

history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says that 
their forefathers . . . built Codangalur, as 
may be learned from the granite inscription 
at the northern entrance of the Tiruran- 
jiculam temple. . . .” — Ibid. 122. 

SHINTOO, SINTOO, s. Japanese 
8hintaa, ‘the Way of the Gods?* The 
primitive relation of Jajmn. It is de- 
scribed by Faria y Sousa and other old 
writers, but the name does not appar- 
ently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it be in the Seuto of Couto. 
According to Kaempfer the philosophic 
or Confucian sect is called in Japan 
SitUo. But that hardly seems to fit 
what is said by Couto, and his Seuto 
seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Sento. [See LowelPs articles on Eso- 
8hvnJtoo, in Froe. As. Soe. Japan^ 
1893.] 

1612.— “But above all these idols they 
adore one Seutd, of which they say that 
it is the substance and principle of AlL and 
that its abode is in the Heavens.”— -Cowfo, 
V. viii. 12. 


1727. — “Le Sinto qu’on appelle aussi 
Sinsju et Kamimitsi, est le Culte des Idoles, 
6tabli anciennement dans le pays. ‘Sin et 
Kami sont les noms des Idoles qui font 
Tobject de ce Culte. Siu {sic) signifie la 
Foi, ou la Religion. Sinsja et au pluriel 
Sinsju, ce sont les peVsonnes qui professent 
cette Religion.”— Hist, de Japon, 
i. 176 ; [E.T. 204]. 

1770. — “Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which is in^ired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the !unto sect had applied itself to* 
prevent, or at least to moderate that dis- 
order of the imagination .*’ — Raynal (E.T. 
1777), i. 137. 

1878. — “The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese people, called in later times by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of 
the Chinese moral philosophers, and the 
way of Buddha, had, at the time when Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism were introduced, 
passed through the earliest stages of de- 
velopment.” — ^Vestn^i'iuter Rev.., N.S., No. 
cvii. 29. 

[SHIKAZ, ii.p. The wine of Shiraa 
was much imported and used by Euro- 
peans in Inaia in the 17th century, 
and even later. , iH 

p627. — “Sheraz then probably derives it 
seif either from sherah which in the Persian 
Tongue signifies a Grape here abounding . . . 
or else from sheer which in the Persian signi- 
fies Milk .” — Sir T. Herbert^ ed. 1677, p. 127. 

[1685. — “. . . three Chests of Sirash 
wine. . . .” — Priiiale^ Diary Ft. St. Geo., 
1st ser. iv. 109, ana see ii. 148. 

[1690. — “ Each Day there is prepar’d (at 
Surrat) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Factory. . . . 
The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surrat affords . , . and equal plenty of 
generoiis Sherash and Arak Punch. ...” 
— Ovington, 394. 

[1727.— “ Shyraah is a large City on the 
Road, about 550 Miles frona GonibroonJ * — 
A. HaniilUyn, ed. 1744, i. 99. 

[1813. — “Ihave never tasted this (pome- 
granate wine), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Sohiraz, which, although 
much extolled by poets, I think inferior 
to many wines in Europe.” — Forbes, Or, 
Meni. 2nd ed. i. 468,] 

SHIEEENBAF, s. Pers. Shmnbdf^ 
‘ sweet- woof.* A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
what. 

c. 1343.—“ . . . one hundred pieces o 
BhUinbftf. . . .” — Ibn Batata, iv. 3. 

[1609.-“Serribafr, a fine light stuff or 
cotton whereof the Moors make their ca- 
bayes or clothing.”— ZkintHTJ, Letters, i, 29. 

1678.—“. . . airing chintz, Broad Baftas.. 
. . ''^Fryer, 88. 
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SHISHAM. See under SISSOO. 

SHISHMUHULL, 8. Pers. shUha- 
lit. ‘ glass apartment ’ or palace. 
This is or was a common appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a hall or suite 
of rooms lined with mirror and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a gim- 
crack aspect. There is a place of ex- 
actly the same description, now gone 
to hideous decay, in the absurd Villa 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

1835.*—“ The SMsha-mahal, or house of 
glass, is both curious and elegant, although 
the material is principally pounded talc 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior are divided 
into a thousand different panels, each of 
which is filled up with raised flowers in 
ailver, gold, and colours, on a ground-work 
of tiny convex mirrors .” — Waterings of a 
Pilgrim^ i. 365. 

SHOE OF GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, but more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trad^ of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Giles says : “ The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which bears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assiiyer and banker, 
in evidence of purity ” (Gloss, of Refer- 
ence, 128). [In Hissar the Chinese 
silver is callea silll from the slabs (sil) 
in which it is sold {Maclagan, Mon. on 
Gold and Silver Work in Punjab, p. 5).] 
The same form of ingot was probably 
the bdlish (or ydstok) of the Middle 
Ages, respecting which see Cathay, &c., 
115, 481, &c. Both of (these latter 
words mean also ‘a cuimion,* which 
is perhaps as good a comparison as 
either ‘ shoe ’ or ‘ boat.’ The word now 
used in C. Asia is yarribil. There are 
cuts of the gold and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, wliose words suggest what 
is probably the true origin of the 
popular English name, viz. a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Goldachuyt, 

1566.—“. . . valuable goods exported 
from this country (China) . . . are first, a 
'Quantity of gold, which is carried to India, 
in loaves in the shape of boats. . . .” — 
C. Federici, in Raitmm, iii. 3915. 

1611. — “Then. I tell you, from China I 
could load ships with cakes of gold 
fashioned like TOats, containing, each of 


them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cake will be worth 280 pardaos.” 
— Cottto, DwXogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155. 

1676. — “The Pieces of Gold mark’d Fig. 
1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called 
Goltsohut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
because they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 

. . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.” — 
Tavernier, E.T. ii. 8. 

•1702. — “ Sent the Moolah to be delivered 
the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 China 
Oranges . . . but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court ; 
which is understood to bo One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pagodas 
or rupees.” — In Wheeler, i. 397. 

1704. — “ Price Currant,. July, 1704, (at 
Malacca) . . . Gold, China, in Shoos 94 
Touch . ” — Lockger, 70. 

18^2. — “ A silver ingot ‘ Yamhu ’ weighs 
about 2 (Indian) seers . . . = 4 lbs., and is 
worth 165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also 
called * Yamhucha,* or small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 Rs. ... 5 yamhiM'hm, being equal 
to 1 yamhu. There are two descriptions of 
‘ yamhucha ’ ; one is a square piece of silver, 
having a Chinese sUimp on it ; the other 
... in the form of a boat, has no stamp. 
The Yamhu is in the form of a boat, and has 
a Chinese stamp on it.” — Punjab Trade 
Report, App. ccxxvi.-xxviii. 1. 

1875. — “The yCtmbfi or h&rs is a silver 
ingot .something the shape of a deep boat 
with projecting bow and stern. The upper 
surface is lightly hollowed, and stamped 
w’ith a Chinese inscription. It is said to be 
pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Cashghar) 
~ 30,000 grains English.” — Report of 
Forsyth* s Mission to Kashghar, 494. 

[1876. — “. . . he received his pay in 
Chinese yamhs (gold coins), at the rate of 
128 rubles eaqh, while the real commercial 
vaKae was only 115 rubles.” — Schvyhr, 
TurkUtan, ii. 322. 

[1901.^ A piece of Chinese shoe money, 
value 10 bids, was exhibited before the 
Numismatic Society. — Athe^naevm, Jan. 26, 
p. 118. Perhaps the largest specimen known 
of Chinese “ boat-money ’* was exhibited. 
It weighed 89A ounces troy, and represented 
50 taels, or £8, 8s. Od. English.— Jan. 
25, 1902, p. 120]. 

SHOE-FI.0^^,3. a name given 
in Madras Presidency to the flower of 
the Hibiscus Rosa-stnenm, L. It is a 
literal translation of the Tam. shapdttu- 
u, Singh, sappattumala^ a name given 
ecause the flowers are used at Madras 
to blacken shoes. The Malay name 
Kempang samtu means the same. 
Yoi^ gives iwoe-flower as the English 
name, and adds : Petals astringent, 
used by the Chinese to blacken their 
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shoes (?) and eyebrows ” (Hortus Suhwr- 
hanu8 Oalcuttermsy 116-7); see also 
Drwry, S.V. The notion or the Chinese 
blackening their shoes is surely an 
■error, but perhaps they use it to 
blacken leather for European use. 

[1773. — “The flower {Trepalta^ or Mor- 
roock) (which commonly by us ia called 
8h06’fl0W6r, because used to black our 
shoes) is very large, of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour .” — IveSy 475.] ^ 

1791. — “La nuit suivante . . . je joignis 
aux pavots . . . une fleur de foule sapatte, 
•qui Bert aux cordonniers k teindre leurs 
cuirs en noir.” — li. de St, PierrCy Chaumiere 
hulierme. This fouh-sapatte is apparently 
some quasi Hindustani form of the name 
{phul-saba^ t) used by the Portuguese. 

SHOE-GOOSE, s. This ludicrous 
■corruption of the Pers. siydh-goshy lit. 

* black-ear,* i,e, lynx (Felis Caracal) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A. Hamilton. [The corruption of the 
same word by the TimeSy below, is 
■ecpially amusing.] 

[c. 1330. — . . ounces, and another kind 
something like a greyhound, having only the 
ears black, and the whole botly perfectly 
white, which among those people is called 
Siagois.” — Friar JordanuHy 18.] 

1727. — “ Antelopes, Hares and Foxes, 
are their wild game, which they hunt with 
Dogs, Leopards, and a small fierce creature 
-called by thema Shoe-gOOSe.” — A, HamUtoriy 
i. 124 ; [ed. 1744, i. 125]. 

1802, — “ . . . between the cat and the 
lion, are the . . . syagush, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat. . . .” — Ritson, Emiy on Abstinence 
from Animal Foody 12. 

1813.— “The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope-hunting called the Syah-gush, 
or black-ears, which appears to be the ;iarao 
as the caracal, or Russian Ivnx.”— 

Or. Mem. i. 277 ; [2nd ed. i. 1/8 and 169]. 

,[1886. — “ In 1760 a Moor named * Abdallah 
.arrived in India with a ‘ Shah Ctoest ’ (so 
spelt, evidently a Shawl Goat) as a present 
for Mr. Secretary Pitt .” — Account of /, 0. 
MecordSy in Times, Aug. 3.] 

SHpKB, 8. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar. — alumk, 

1796.— .“This increased my ghouq . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it niy study to 
become a proflcient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfare.” — Mily. Mem, of Lt,-Col. 
J, SkinneTy i. 109, 

[1866. — “One Hakim has a shoukh for 
turning everything ooltapoolta.** — Confessions 
of anOrderlyy 94. J 

SHOIiAi 3* 111 S. India, a wooded 
iravine ; a thicket. Tam. zhML 


1862. — “At daylight ... we left the 
Sisipara bungalow, and rode for several 
miles through a valley , interspersed with 
sholas of rhododendron trees.”— AfariErAotm, 
Peru and Indiay 356. 

1876. — “ Here and there in the hollows 
were little jungles; sholas, as they are 
called.” — Sir Jf. E. Grant-Duff y Notes of 
hidian Journey y 202. 

SHOOCKA, s. Ar. — H. shulka (pro- 
perly ‘ an oblong strip *), a letter from 
a king to a siil^ect. 

1787. — “I have received several melan- 
choly Shukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
calling on me in the most pressii^ terms 
for assistance and support.” — Letter of Lord 
Cormvallis, in Corresp. i. 307. 

SHOOLDABBY, s. A small tent 
with steep sloping roof, two poles and 
a ridge-piece, and with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar use, 
and is habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated. But the first diction- 
ary in which we have found it is that 
of Platts. This author spells the word 
chholdarly identifying the first syllable 
with jhol, signifying ‘puckeriqg or 
bagging.’ In this light, however, it 
seems possible that it is from jhUl in 
the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. a 
tent that is crammed into a bag when 
carried. [The word is in Fallon, with 
the rather doubtful suggestion that it 
is a corruption of the English ‘ soldier's ’ 
tent. See PAWL.] 

1808.— “I have now a shoaldarree for 
myself, and a long paul (see PAWL) for my 
people.” — Elphinsfone, in Life, i. 183. 

[1869.—“ ... the men in their suldaris, 
or small single-roofed tents, had a bad time 
of it. . , .” — Bally Jungle Lifty 156.] 

SHBAUB, SHBOBB, s. Ar. 

shardb; Hind, shardby shrdby ‘wine.’ 
See under SHERBET. 

SHBOFF, s. A money-changer, a 
banker. Ar. sarraf sairajiy sawaf. 
The word is used by Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the experts who are 
employed by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of the 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
Giles under next word). Also diroff- 
age, for money-dealer’s commission. 
From the same root comes the Heb. 
s&refy ‘a goldsmith.’ Compare the 
figure in MahHviy iii. 3 : “He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ; 
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he shall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal, while the miraf tests coins. 
The Arab poet says of his mare : 
“ Her forefeet scatter the gravel every 
midday, as the dirhams are scattered 
at their testing by the miraf ^ (W. R. S.) 

1654. — Salaries of the officers of the Cus- 
tom HovseSf and other charges for these which 
the Treasurers have to pay. . . . Also to the 
XarrafOy whose charge it is to see to 
the money, two pardaos la month, which 
make for a year seven thousand and two 
hundred rcis.” — Botelho^ Toniho^ in Sub- 
sidiosy 288. 

1660. — “ There are in the city many and 
very wealthy ^arafos who change money.” 
— TeiireirOf ch. i. 

1684. — ‘^5 tangas make a seraphin (see 
XEBAFINE) of gold ; but if one would 
change them into basaruchies (see B0D- 
GROOE) he may have 5 tangas and 16 
basaruchieSf which ouerplus thejr call 
cerafagio. . . .''—Barrei^ in Hakl. ii. 410. 

1585. — “This present year, because only 
two ships came to Goa, (the reals) have sold 
at 12 per cent, of Xarafaggio (shroffage), 
as this commission is called, from the word 
Xaraffo, which is the title of the banker.” 
— Sassettif in Be QuhematiSy Sioria, p. 203. 

1598.— “There is in every place of the 
street exchangers of money, by them called 
XaraffoB, which are all Christian Jewes.” — 
lAfischoten, 66 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 231, and see 244.] 

c. 1610.— “Dans co March4 . . . aussi 
sont les changeurs qu’ils nomment Cherafes, 
dont il y en a en plusieurs autres endroits ; 
leurs boutiques sont aux bouts des rues et 
carrefours, toutes couuertes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy.” — Pyrard de 
Laval, ii. 39 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 67]. 

[1614. — “ . . . having been borne in hand 
W our Sarafes to pay money there.” — Foster, 
LeUers, iii. 282. The “ Sheriff of Bantam ” 
{ibid, iv. 7) may perhaps be a shroff, but 
compare Shereef.] 

1673. — “It ceuld not be improved till 
the Governor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankers.”— JPrya’, 413. * 

1697-8.— “In addition to the cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two of rupees as the 
price of me ransom of the prisoners. . . . 
To make up the balance, the Sarrifs and 
merchants of Nandurb^ were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by way of 
loan. But they would not consent.”— 

Khdn, in Elliot, vii, 362. 

1760.—“ . , . the Irruption of the Mo- 
rattoes into QarruUim,, was another event 
that brought several eminent Shroffs and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town ; inso- 
much, that I may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Note^ in the Mo^l empire 
but ^d a House in it ; in a word, Madrass 
was Income the Admiration of all the Coun- 
try People, and the Envy of all our European 


Neighbours.”— to a Proprietor of 
M, /. Co, 53-64. 

1809.— “I had the satisfaction of hearing' 
the Court order them {i,e. Gen. Martini 
executow) to pay two lacs and a half to 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow.”— Ac?.. 
Valentia, i. 243. 

[1891. — “The banker in Persia is looked 
on simply as a small tradesman — in fact the 
business of the Serof is despised.” — Wills,, 
in thA Land qf the Lion and tm Sun, 192]. 

^EUtOFF, TO, V. This verb is. 
applied properly to the sorting of 
different rupees or other coins, so as 
to discard refuse, and to fix the various 
amounts of discount or agio upon the 
rest, establishing the value in standard 
coin. Hence figuratively ‘ to sift,^ 
choosing the gooa (men, horses, facts,, 
or what not) and rejecting the inferior. 

[1,554.— (See under BATTA b.) ] 

1878. — “ Shrofiing schools are common in 
Canton, where teachers of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purpose of exercising their 
upils ; and several {works on the subject 
ave been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, com- 
parisons between genuine and counterfeit 
dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc.”— OTfS, Glossary 
of Meference, 129. 

1882.— (The Compradors) “derived a 
profit from the process of shroflblg which 
(the money received) underwent before beisg 
deposited in the Treasury.”— T/ie Fankwae 
at Canton, 55. 

SHRUB, s. See under SHERBET. 

SPULWAURS, 8. Trousers, or 
drawe«?8 rather, of the Oriental kind, 
the sam^ as pyjammas, long-drawers, 
or mogul - breeches (qq.v). The 
Persian is shalwdr, whicn according 
to Prof. Max Muller is more correctly 
shulvdr, from shul, ‘the thigh,’ re- 
lated to Latin crvs, cruris, and to Skt. 
kshura or khura, ‘hoof’ (see Pusey on 
Daniel, 570). Be this as it may, the 
Ar. form is sinodl (vulg. sharwdl), pi, 
sardwll, [which Burton {Arab, Nights. 
i. 205) translates ‘bag-trousers’ ana 
‘petticoat-trousers,’ “tfie latter being 
the divided skirt of the future.’^ 
This appears in the ordinary editions, 
of the Book of Daniel in Greek, as 
aapdfiapa, and also in the Yulgate, as 
follows; “Et capillus capitis eorum 
non esset adustus, et saranala eormn 
non fuissent immutata, et odor ignia 
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non transisset per eos ” (iii. 27). The 
original word is sarhdllnj pi. of sarhdla. 
Luther, however, renders this Mmtely 
as the A.V, also does by coats; [the 
K.V. hosen]. On this Prof. Robertson- 
^mith writes : 

**It is not certain but that Luther and 
the A.V. are right. The word sarbdllti 
means * cloak * in the Gemara ; and in Arabic 
sirbdU is ‘ a garment, a coat of mail. ’ Perhaps 
quite an equal weight of scholarship would 
now lean (though with hesitation) towards 
the cloak or coat, and against the breeches 
theory. 

“ The Arabic word occurs in the Traditions 
of the Prophet {Bokftdriy vii. "86). 

“Of course it is certain that capd^apa 
comes from the Persian, but not through 
Arabic. The Bedouins did not wear trowsers 
in the time of Ammianus, and don’t do 
so now. 

“ The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of 
Daniel contain what is really the jK>st- 
Ohristian version of Theodotion. The true 
LXX. text has biroS^p.aTa. 

“It may bo added that Jerome says that 
both Aquila and Symmachus wrote sara~ 
haila.** [The KncycL Blhhcn also prefers the 
rendering of the A.V. (i, 607), and see iii. 
2934.] ' 

The word is widely spread as well 
as old ; it is found among the Tartars 
of W. Asia JUS jdlhdr^ among the 
Siberians and Bjushkird.s as sdlhar^ 
jiiuong the Kalmaks as shdlbilr, whilst 
it rejiched Russia as sJmrawari, Spain 
asmaraguelles, and, Portugal as zarelos, 
A great many Low Latin variations of 
the word will be found in Ducange, 
serahula, serabulla^ mrahella, sarahota, 
sarabura, and more ! [And Crawfurd 
{Desc. Diet. 124) writes of Malay dress : 

Trowsers are occasionally used under 
the sarung by the richer clavsses* and 
this portion of dress, like the imitation 
of the turban, seems to have been 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
by its Arabic name, sanuil, corrupted 
mluwar”] 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases been 
interpreted as ‘turbans.* 

^A.D. (?). — ** Kal i$€iJltpovp ToOt dvdpas Hri 
C'bx iKvpUvas to vOp rod onbfJLaros adrQv Kal 
it 0p^ rijs aurwv oOk iip\oyL<r67i Kal 

ra ^apdpapa a&rattf obK sal 

itvpdt obx fjv iv abrois .** — Gr. Tr, of Dan. 
iii. 27. 

0. A.D, 200. — “ ’B#' rots ^Kd$ais *Am- 

Xapdpapa Kal irdvras 

4»MifKiTas .** — JiUius Pollux^ OnomaH, 
wii. 18, S60. 59. 

3 G 


c. 600. — “Sapd/Sapa, rd irepi 
KVTguHs (sic) Miffw.ra.*"^Hesychiu8, s.v. 

c. 636. — ^^Sarabara sunt 6uxa acsinuoaa 
vestimenta do quibus legitur in Daniele. 

. . . Et Publius; Vt quid ergo in ventre 
tuo Parthi Sarabara suspenderunt ? Apud 
quosdam autem Sarabarae guaedg capitum 
tegmina nuncupantur qualia videmus in 
capite M^orum picta.’ — Isidorus Hispor 
lensiSf Orig. et Etym.^ lib. xix., ed. 1601, 
pp. 263-4. * 

c. 1000 ? — “ Xapdpapa, — iaffiis Ilepcrt/ciJ 
htoL di \iy overt /9pax^a.” — Suidas, s.v. 

which may be roughly rendered : 

“ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some call Shalw&ra, some call 
Breeks ! ” * 

c. 900. — “The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour. They dressed him then 
with sar&wil, overhose, boots, a kurtak and 
klutftanh of gold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put on him a, golden cap garnished 
with sable .” — Jbn Foszldn^ in Fraehn^ 16. 

c. 1300. — “ Disconsecratur altare eorum, 
et oportet reconciliari per episcopum . , . 
si intraret ad ipsum aliquis qui non esset 
Nestorius ; si intraret eciam ad ipsum qui- 
cumque sine Borrabulis vel capite cooperto.” 
—Ricoldo of Monte Croce, in Peregrinatores 
(jfiuituor, 122. 

1330. — “ Haec autem mulieres vadunt dis- 
calceatae portante.s sarabulas usque ad 
terram.” — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495.-— “The first who wore sarftwil 
was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first.” 
— The ^Beginnings," by Boyuti, quoted by 
Fraehn, 113. 

1567. — “Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
turchesca, et anche saluari.”— C. Federici, 
in liamusio, iii. f. 389. 

1824.—“, . . tell me how much he will 
I be contented with? Can 1 offer him five 
Tomaunsy and a pair of crimson Shub 
waUTB ?” — Hajji Baba, ed, 1885, p. 179. 

1881. — “I used to wear if red shirt and 
velveteen sharovary, and lie on the sofa 
like a gentlenfan, and drink like a Swede.” 
— Ten Years of Penal Rermiude in Siberia, 
by Fedor DostoyeffsH, E.T. by Maria v, 
Thilo, 191. ♦ 

SIAI^, n.p. This name of the 
ludo-Cliinese Kingdom appears to 
come to us through the Malays, who 
call it Siydm. From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Reyno de 
Sido as iSirros and Couto write it, 
though we have in Correa Siam pre- 
cisely as we write it. Camoes also 
writes Sydo for the kingdom ; and the 
statement of De la Loubfere quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Siam 
as a national, not a geographical, me- 
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pression cannot be accepted||in its 
generality, accurate as tnat ^rencb 
writer usually is. It is true that 
both Barros and F. M. Pinto use os 
Siames for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective form o reyno 
Siame. But he also constantly says 
rey de Sido, The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or Siam^ 
identicaL with (q-v.). “The 

kingdonirof Siam is known to the 
Chinese by^ the name Sien-lo. , . . 
The supplement to Matwanlin’s En- 
cyclopceaia describes Sien4o as on the 
seaboard, to the extreme south of 
Chen-ching (or Cochin China). ‘It 
, originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sien and Lo-hoh. The Sien })eople’' 
' are the remains of a tribe which 
in the year (a.d. 1341) began to 
come down upon tlie Lo-hoii and 
united with the latter into one 
nation.’” See Marco Polo, 2nd ed., 
Bk. iii. ch. 7, note 3. The considera- 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lo who occupied the coast of the Gulf 
before the descent of the Sie7t^ be- 
longed to the Laotian Shans, Tliainyai^ 
or Great T’ai, whilst the Sien or 
Siamese Proper were the Tai Noi^ 
or Little T’ai. (See also SAENAU.) 
[“The name Siam . . . whether it is 
‘a barbarous Anglicism derived from 
the Portuguese or Italian word Sciam,^ 
or is derived from the Malay Sayam^ 
which means ‘brown.’” — J. G. Scotty 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 205.] 

4,516.— “Proceeding further, quitting the 
kingdom of Peeguu, along the coast over 
l»gainst Malaca there is a very great king- 
j^dom of pagans which they call Danseam 
(of Anseam) ; the king of which is a pagan 
also, and a aery great lord.” — Barbosa 
(Lisbon, Acad.), 369. It is difficult to inter- 

g ret this AnBeBm^ which vfe hnd also in 
. Fedorici below in the form Anion. But 
the An is probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also se^ansxane in quotation from 
the same writer und^ MALACCA.] 

c, 1522. — “Ihe king (of Zzuba) answered 
him that he was wwcome, but that the 
ctwtom was that all ships which arrived at 
his country or port paid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
Junk of Ciama, laden with gold and slaves, 
had paid him his tribute, and to verify 
what he said, he shbwed them a merchant 
of the said Ciama, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves.” — Piga^ 
/cOa, Hak. Soc. 86, 

n “All these cities are constructed 
uke ours, and are sutoect to the king of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacebedera/and 


who inhabits India (see JUDEA).”— ihaf. 
156. 

1626, — “ In this same Port of Pam 
(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Syam, 
there was another junk of Malaqiia, the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa, and 
it had aboard 16 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) they seized 
the ship of Andre de Bryto, and the junk 
of Caspar Soarez, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crew and the ca^o ; it is presumed 
that the people were kifled, but it is not 
known for certain.” — Lentlrran^a das Covsas 
da India, 6. 

1572.— 

“ V6s Pam, Patjlne, reinos o a longura 
De Sy&o, que estcs e outros mais sujeita ; 
Olho o rio Monao que se dorrama 
Do grande lago, quo Chiamay se chiama*” 
Camdes, x. 25. 

By Burton : 

“ See Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 
Siam that ruleth all wnth lordly sway ; 
behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 
from source Chiitmiti called, lake long and 
wide.” 

c. 1.567. — “Va etiandio ogn' anno per 
ristcs.so Capitano (di Malacca) vn nauilio in 
Asion. a caricare di Venino*' (Brazilwood). 
— Ces. Federici, in Bamuslo, iii. 396. 

,, “ Fu gih Sion vna grandissima 

Cittk e sedia dlmperio, ma Tanno MDLXVii 
fu pressa dal He del Pegu, (]ual caminando 
per terra quattro mesi di viiiggio, con vn 
csercito d’vn million, e quattro cento mila 
uomini da guerra, la vonne ad assediar^ 
...ok) so io percioche mi ritrouai in 
Pegh sei mesi dopo la .sua partita.” — 

1,598. — . . The ICing of Sian at this 
time is be^me tributarie to the king of 
l*egu. The* cause of this most bloodio 
battaile was, that the king of Sian had a 
white Elephant.” — Linschoten, p. 30 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 102. In ii. 1 Sion]. 

pen.— “We have news that the Hol- 
land errs were in Shian.”—D«-M tv-rs, Lettf^rs, 
i. 149.] ^ 

1688.— “The Name of Siam is unknown 
to the Siamese. 'Tis one of tho.se « w'ords 
which the J*ortugim of the Indies do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Name of 
the Nation and not of th^ Kingdom : And 
the Names of Pequ, Lao, Mogul, and most 
of the Names which we ^ve to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names.” — 
De laLoubhe, E.T. p. 6. 

SICCA, s.. As will be seen by 
reference to the article RUPEE up to 
1836 it variety of rupees had Been 
coined in the Company’s territories. 
The* terfn sicca (sikm, frQni Ar. sikka, 
‘a coining.die,— and * coined money.* 
— whence rers. sikka zadan, ‘ to coin *) 
had been applied to newly coined 
rupees, which were at a oatta or 
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premiliiu over those woni, or assumed 
to be worn, by use. In 1793 the 
Government of Bengal, with a view 
to terminating, as t&v as that Presi- 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abuses engendered by this system, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
,future should bear the imj)ress of the 
19th year of Shah ^Alam (the “ Great 
Mogul ” then reigning), and this rupee, 

“ 19 San Sikkah,’l ‘ struck in the 19lh 
year,' was to be the legal tender in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more 
recent monetary history, weighed 192 
grs. troy, and then contained 176*13 
grf. of pure silver. The “Company's 
Rupee,” which introduced uniformity 
of coinage over British India in 1835, 
contained only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
the Sicca bore to the Company’s Rupee 
(which was based on the <dd Farrukh- 
abad ru])ee) tlie proportion of 16 : 15 
nearly. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act VII. of 1833 to survive as an ex- 
ceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
abolished as such in 1836. It con- 
tinued, however, a ghcj^tly existence 
for many years longer in the form 
of certain Government Book-debts in 
that currency. (See also CHICK.) 

1537.—“. . . Sua senhoria avia d’aver 
por beni quo as siquas das raoeda.s corres- 
8eq|> em sou nonie per todo o Keino do 
Guzeratc, asy em l)io conio nos otros 
luguares fjue forem del Key de Portuguall.” 
— TrecUi/ of Nuno da Ounlui %mth N izaniamede 
Zamom {Mahmnm^'d Zamam) concerning Cam- 
(>ayay in Botelhoy Tomho^ 225. 

1587. — . . o quoanto & moeda ser 
cbapada de sua sifa (read sica) pois jd ihe 
concedia.” — Jlrld. 226. • 

[1615.—“. . . cecaus of Amada^s which 
goeth for eighty-six (see PICE). . . .*' 
— Foster, Letters, iii. 87.] 

1688.— “ Having received 25,000 Rupees? 
Siocas for Raiamaul.” — Hedges, Diary, April 
4;XHak. Soc. i. 75]. 

1705. — “Les roupies Sicca valent h Ben- 
gale 39 sols." — Luillier, 255. 

1779. -“In the 2nd Term, 1779, on 
Saturday, March 6th: Judgment was pro- 
noxinced for the plaintiff. Damages fifty 
thousand sicca rupees. 

„ “. . . 50,000 Sicca Rupees are 

equ^ to five thousand one hundred and 
nme pounds, two shillings and elevenpence 
stenii^, reckoning accoming to the weight 
and fineness of the silver .”— ^ Mr, 
Jwtiice Hyde on the case Grand v, JFrancis, 
in Mchoes of Old CalcatUi, 248. this Mr. 
Btisteed adds : “ Nor does there seem to be 
any foundation for the other time-honoured 
flhiy (also repeated by Kaye) in connection 


with t]^|fc judgment, viz., the alleged inter- 
ruption ot the Chief Justice, while he was 
delivering judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, 
with -the eager suggestion or reminder of 
^Siccas, Siccas, Brother Impey,’ with the 
view of making the damages as high at the 
awarded figure as possible. Mr. Merivale 
says that he could find no confirmation of 
the old joke. . . . The story seems to 
have been first promulgated in a book of, 
‘Personal Recollections’ by John Nicholls, 
M.P., published in 1822.”— 76^. 3^ ed. 229], 

1833.— * * * 

“III. — The weight and standard of the 
Calcutta sicca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Furruckabad rupee, shall be as 
follows : — 

Weight. Fine. Alloy. 

. Grains. Grains. Grains, 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

***** 

“TV. — The use of the sicca weight of 
179*666 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
the old standard . . . shall be discontinued, 
and in its place the following unit to be 
called the Tola (q.v.) shall be introduced.’^ 
— India Regnlidlon VII. of 1833. 

[SICKMAN, s. adj. The English 
sick man has been adopted into Hind, 
sejioy patois as meaning ‘ one who lias 
to go to hospitfil,’ and generally sikmdn 
liojdnd means ‘to be aisabled.’ 

[1665.— “That sickman Chaseman.”— In 
Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc. II. cclxxx. 

[1843. — . . my hired cart was broken 
— (or, in the more poetical garb of the 
sepahee, ‘seek mftn hogya,’ i.e. become a 
sick man).” — Davidson, Traceh, i. 251.] 

SICLEEGUB} 3. Hind, saikalgavy 
from Ar. rnihil, ‘polish.’ A fiirbisher 
of arms, a sword-armourer, a sword- or 
knife-grinder. J^This, ijj IMadras, is 
turned into Chickledar, Tel. chikilu 
daruda.] • 

[1826.—“ My father was a shiekul-ghur, 
or sword-grinder.”— Hand urang Hari, ed, 
1873, i. 216.] 

SIKH,SEIKH,n.p. Panjabi-Hind, 
Sikliy ‘a disciple,’ from Skt. Sishya/ 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nilnak Shah who in the 16th 
century established that sect, whi^h 
eventually rose to warlike predomin- 
ance in the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Ranjit Singh, the founder of 
tne brief Kingdom of Lahore. 

c. 1650-60. — “The Nanac-Panthians, who 
are known as composing the nation of the 
I Sikhs, have neither idols, nor temples of 
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idols. • . r*’ (Much follows. 
ii. 246. 

1708-9. — “There is a sect of infidels 
called Ghird (see GOOBOO), more commonly 
hnown as Sikhs. Their chief) who dresses 
as a fakir, has a fixed residence at L^ore. 

. . . This sect consists j)rincipally of Jdts 
and KhatrU of the Panj^b and of other 
tribes of infidels. When Aurangzeb got 
knowledge of these matters, he ordered 
these deputy GurHs to be removed and 
the temples to be pulled down .” — Khdfl 
Khdn, in Elliot, vii. 413. 

1756. — “ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towards Lahore, 
against the Sykes, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to power, and bearing mortal enmity 
to the Mahomedans.” — Oniu, ii. 22. He 
also writes Sikes. 

1781. — “ Before I left Calcutta, a, gentle- 
man with whom I chanced to bo discoursing 
of that sect who are distinguished from the 
worshippers of Brd}m, and the followers of 
Mahommed by the appellation Seek, in- 
formed me that -there was a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of PaJLna, 
where they had a College for teaching the 
tenets of their philosophy.” — Wilkhis, in At. 
Ret. i. 288. 

1781-2.—“ In the year 1128 of the Hedjra ” 
^1716) “a bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjabj between the Sycs 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded oy Abdol-semed-Khan, a famous 
Viceroy of that province, gave these in- 
human freebooters a great defeat, in which 
their General, Benda, fell into the victors’ 
hands. . . , He was a Syc by profession, 
that is one of those men attached to the 
tenets of Guru-Govind, and who from their 
birth or from the moment of their admission 
never cut or shave either their beard or 
whiskers or any hair whatever of their body. 
They form a particular Society as well as a 
sect, which distinguishes itself by wearing 
almost always blue cloaths, and going armed 
et all times. . . .”&c . — Seir Mut^lverin, i. 87. 

1782. — “News was received that the Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna.”— Gazette, 
May 11. 

1783. —“ Unhurt by the SicqUes, tigers, 
and thieves, I am safely lodged at Nour- 
pour.”— Journey, ed. 1808, i. 247. 

1784. — “The Seekhs are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the Pass of Dirderry, 
and have plundered all that quarter.” — in 
8eton-Karr, i. 13. 

1790. — “ Particulars relating to the seizure 
of Colonel Robert Stewart by the Sicques.” 
— Calc. Monthly Register, &c,, i. 162. 

IsiO.— Williamson {V.M.) writes Seakft. 

The following extract indicates the pre- 
Vttlence of a very notable error 

1840.— “ Runieet possesses great personal 
courage, a quality in which the Binka (tk) 
are supposed to be generally deficient.” — 
Oshovne, Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh, 83. 

We occasionally about 1846-6 saw the 


word written by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known netter, Bheiks. 

SILBOOT, SILPET, 8L1PPET, s. 

Domestic Hind, corruptions of ‘slipper.* 
The first is an instance of “striving 
after meaning” by connecting it in 
some way witn ‘boot.* [The Kailway 
‘sleeper* is in the same way corrupted 
into filtpat.] 

* 

SILL AD AB, adj. and s. Hind, 
from Pers. silah-ddr, ‘bearing or hav- 
ing arms,* from Ar. silah, ‘arms,* [In 
the Arabim Nights (Burton, ii. 114) 
it has the primary sense of an ‘armour- 
bearer.*] Its Anglo-Indian application 
is to a soldier, in a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, who provides his 
own arms and horse ; and sometimes 
to regiments composed of such men — 
“a corps of Silladax Horse.** [See 
Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
(/. B. As. Soc., July 1896, p. 549).] 

1766. — “When this intelligence reached 
the Nawaub, he leaving the whole of his 
troops and b^gage in the same place, with 
only 6000 stalue horse, 9000 Sillahd&rs, 4000 
regular infantry ,\nd 6 guns . . . fell bravely 
on the Mahrattas. . . .” — Mir Hussein Ah, 
U. of Hyditr Naik, 173. 

1804. — “ It is my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with the Soulxah of the Deccan 
should be, that the whole of the force . . . 
should be silladar horse.” — Wellingtm, iii. 
671. 

1813. — “Bhkou . . . in the prosecution of 
his plan, selected Malhar .Row Holcar, a 
Silledar or soldier of fortune.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iii. 349. 

fSILLAPOSH, s. An armour-clad 
warrior ; from Pers. silah, ‘ body 
armoui*,* posh, Pers. poshXdan, ‘ to wear.* 

[1799. — “The Sillah posh or body-guard 
of the Rajah (of Jaipur).”— W. Francklin, 
Mil. Mem. of Mr. Ge/yrge Tkomat, ed. 1895, 
p. 165. 

[1829. — “ ... he stood two assaults, in one 
of which he slew thirty Billehposh, or men 
in armour, the body-guards of fiio prince.” — 

I Tod, A nnals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 462.] 

SILMAOOOB, s. Ship Hind, for 
‘ sail-maker * (Eoebuck). 

SIMKIN, 6. Domestic HinA for 
I champagne, of which it is a comtplimi ; 
sometimes Bamkln. 

1853,— “‘The dinner was good, and the 
iced iinUdn^ Sir, deUdoue.' — ih 
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SIND, SOINDB, &c., n,p. The 
territory on the Indus below the 
Punjab. [In the early inscriptions 
the two words Bindhu-Saumra are 
often found conjoined, the latter 
probably part of Upper Sind (see 
Bombay Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 36).] The 
earlier Mahommedans hardly regarded 
Sind as part of India, but distinguished 
sharply between SM and Him, ajid 
denoted the whole region that we call 
India by the copula ‘ Hind and Sind.* 
We know that originally these were 
in fact but diverging forms of one 
word ; the aspirant and sibilant tend- 
ing in several parts of India (includ- 
the extreme east — compare ASSAM, 
Ahom—SLiid the extreme west), as in 
some other regions, to exchange places. 

c. 545. — “ 2tv5oC, ’'Oppoda, KaWidpa^ 
^i^ujp Kal Ma\^ TT^vre ifiTSpia cxoixra /^ — 
Cosmos, lib. xi. 

770. — “ Per idem tempus quingenti circiter 
ex Mauris, Sindis, et Chazaris servi in urbe 
Haran rebeilarunt, et facto agmine regium 
thesaurum diripere tontarunt.” — IHonydi 
PtUrkttrhae Chronirou, in Assmianf, ii. ll4. 
But from the association with the Khazars, 
and in a passage on the preceding page 
with Alans and Khaztvrs, we may be almost 
certain that those Sindi are not Indian, but 1 
a Sarmatic people mentioned by Ammianus 
(xxii. 8), Valerius Flaccus (vi. 86), and other 
writers. 

c. 1030.— Sind and her sister (/.r, Jfind) 
trembled at his power and vengeance.” — 
Af in Elliot, ii. 32. 

c. 1340. — Mohamraed-ben-Tousouf Tha- 
kafi trouva dans la province de Sind (juaranto 
behar (see BAHAR) dbr, et chaque behar 
comprend 333 iruuiJi," — ShlJidintddiji Dim' 
in NoU et ExU xiii. 173. ^ * 

1525 . — Expnnes of Melymtyaz (i.e. Malik 
Ayaz of Diu) -1,000 foot soldiers {IBsqitarys), 
viz., 300 Arabs, at 40 and 50 f^as each ; 
also 200 Cora^ones (Khorasunls) at the i/l*ago 
of the Arabs ; also 200 Guzarates and Cymdes 
at 25 to 30 fedeas each ; also 30 Rumes at 
1(X) fedem each ; 120 Fartaqvys at 50 fedeas 
each. Horse soldiers Ujost^uarys a ouaualo), 
whom he supplies with horses, 300 at 70 

Meas a month p. 37. 

The preceding extract is curious as show- 
ing the comparative value put upon Arabs, 
l^orasanls (qu, Afghans?), Sindis, Rumis 
(t.e, Turks), Fartakis (Arabs of Hadra- 
maut ?), &c. 

1548. — ** And the rent of the shops 
{bnHeas) of the Guzaratis of Cindy, who 
prepare and sell parched rice (aul), paying 
6 bazarucos (see BTTD0BOOK) a month.”— 
BMho, Tomho, 156. 

1554..-.»«<*i:'owarda the Gulf of Chakad, in 
the vicinity of Sind/'— AH, in J. At. 
Sw. I. tom. ix. 77. 


1583. -^“ The first citio of India . . . after 
we had passed the coast of Zlndl is called 
Diu.”— A m, in Hahl. p. 386. 

1584. — ‘ ‘ Spicknard from Zindi and Labor. ” 
— W. Barret, in Hahl. ii. 412. 

1698.—“ I have written to the said Antonio 
d’Azevedo on the ill treatment experienced 
by the Portuguese in the kit^dom of 
Cimde.” — King^s Letter to Goa, in Archlv. 
Port. Orient. Fascic. iii. 877. 

[1610.— “Tzinde, are silk cloths with red 
stripes.” — Ddkvers, Letters, i. 72.] 

1611. — Cuts-nagore, a place not far from 
the River of Zinde.” — N. Downton, in P«r- 
chas, i. 307. 

1613. — “ . . . considering the state of 
destitution in which the fortress of Ormuz 
had need be, — since it had no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
there could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambaia and 
Sinde were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having collected 
at Suratte. . . . ’ — Bocan'o, Decada, 379. 

[c. 1665.—“ ... he (Dara) proceeded 
towards Scimdy, and sought refuge in the 
fortress of Tatabahar. . . — Bei'nier, ed. 
Constable, 71.] 

1666. — “Do la Province du Sfhde ou 
Sindy . . . que quelques-uns nomment le 
Tatta,” — Tfixvenot, v. 158. 

1673.—“ , . . Retiring with their ill got 
Booty to the Coasts of Bmdu.'*— Fryer, 218. 

1727. — “ Sindy is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul’s Dominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has Jjarribunder (see LARRY-BUNDEB) 
to its Mart.” — A. Hamilton, i. 114 ; [od. 1744, 
i. 115]. 

c. 1760.—“ Scindy, or Tatta.”— i, 
286. 

SINDABUR, SANDABUR, n.p. 

This is the name by which Goa was 
known to the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly Established in 
Cathay and^the Way Thither, pp. 444 
and ccli. We will give the quotations, 
first, and then point out the grounds 
of identification. 

A.D. 943. — “Crocodiles abound, it is true, 
in the ajwdn or bays formed by the Sea of 
India, such as that of Bmdi.b1lra in the 
Indian Kingdom of Baghira, or in the bay 
of Zabaj (see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
MaharUj.^’ — Mafiidl, i, 207. 

1013.—“ I have it from Abii* Yiisaf ^bin 
Muslim, who had it from AbU Bakr of Fasa 
at Saimilr, that the latter heard told by 
Musa the Sind&btln : ‘I was one day con- 
versing with the ^hib of Sind&bto, when 
suddenly he burst out laughing. . . It 
was, said he, because there is a lizard on 
the waU, and it said, * There is a guest 
coming to-day. . . . I^n*t you go tiff you 
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see what comes of it.* So we remained 
talking till one of his servants came in and 
said ‘There is a ship of Oman come in.* 
Shortly after, people arrii|ed, carrying ham- 
pers with various things, such as cloths, 
and rose-water. As they opened one, out 
came a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enchanted the crocodiles in the estuary of 
Sind&bflr, so that now they hurt nobody.” 
— Livre des M^rveiUes de Vlnde, V, der Lith 
€t Decicy 157-158. 

c. 1150. — “ From the city of Baruh 
(Baruch, i,e. Broach) following the coast, 
to Sind&bdr 4 days. 

“ Sindftbilr is on a great inlet W'here ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, Avhere one 
aees line buildings and rich baziirs .” — Edrisiy 
i. 179. And see EUioty i. 89. 

c. 1300. — “Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and Tdna ; beyond them the country of 
Malib^r. . . . The people are all Samanis 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the 
cities on the shore the first is SindabtLr, 
then Faknur, then the country of Man jar ur, 
then the country of Hill. . . — liashld- 
uddhiy in EUioty i. 68. 

c. 1330. — “A traveller .'states that the 
country from Sinddpflr to Hanawar to- 
wards its eastern extremity joins w-ith 
Malabar. . . .” — Ahulfeday Fr. tr., II. ii. 
115. Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi ha.s done) Sind&pir with 
Sindan (see ST. JOHN). 

,, “The heat is great at Aden. This 
IS the port frequented by the people of 
India ; groat ships arrive there from Cam- 
bay, Tana, Kaulara, Calicut, Fandarilina, 
Shaliyat, Manjarur, Filkanur, Hanaur, 
Sand&bdr, et cetera .” — Ihn Ijatutay ii. 177. 

c. 1343-4. — “Three days after .setting sail 
we arrived at the Island of Sand&btlr, 
within which there are 36 villages. It is 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
«bb the watui of this is fresh and pleasant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. There 
are in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the pagans ; the second built by the 
Musulmans when they conquered the island 
the first time. . . . We lAft this i.sland 
behind us and anchored at a small i.sland 
near the mainland, where we found a temple, 
a grove, and a tank of water. . . .” — Ibid. 
iv. 61-62. 

1350, 1375. — In the Medicean and the 
Catalan maps of those dates we find on the 
coast of India Cintabor and Cbintabor 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 

c. 1554. — “24^/i Voyage: from Guvah- 
Smdftbllr to Aden, If you start from 
Guvab-Sindftbfbr at the end of the season, 
take care not to fall on Cape Fal,” &c. — 

Mohiiy v. 564. 

The last quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in the middle of the 16tb 
century to Oriental seamen as Goa-Bindabfir, 
whatever Indian name the last part repre- 
sent^ ; probably, from the use of the {nodd 
by the earlier Arab writers, and from the 


Cbintabor of the European maps, ChandAr 
pur rather than Suna&pur. No Indian 
name like this has yet been recovered from 
inscriptions as attaching to Goa ; but the 
Turkish author of the Mohit supplies the 
connection, and Ibn Batuta’s description even 
wdthout this would be suflScient for the 
identification. His description, it will be 
seen, is that of a delta-island, . and Goa is 
the only one partaking of that character 
upon the coast. He says it contained 36 
villages ; and Barros tells us that Goa Island 
w^ known to the natives a.s TlsvGdly a name 
signi^ing “Thirty villages.” (See SAL- 
SETTE.) Its vicinity to the island where 
Ibn Batuta proceeded to anchor, which we 
have shown to be Anchediva (q.v.), is 
another proof. Turning to R aa ldduddin, 
the order in which he places ||^dS.bl!tr, 
Faknur (Baccanore), Manjarur(ivrangalore), 
Hill (Mt. D’Ely), is perfectly correct, if for 
Sindabur we substitute Goa. 'Che passage 
from Edrisi and one indicated from Abiilfeda 
only show a confusion which has misled 
many readers since. 

SINGALESE, CINGHALESE, n.p. 

Native of Ceylon ; pertaining to Ceylon. 
The word is fornicfl from ^inhalay 
‘ Dwelling of Lions,’ the word nsed by 
the nativt's for the Island, and which 
is the origin of most of the naines 
given to it (see CEYLON). The 
planation given by De Barros and 
Couto is altogether, fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
obscure fact of the introduction of 
Chinese intlnence in Ceylon during the 
15th century. 

1552. — “That the Chinese {Chijs) were 
masters of the Choromandel Coast, of part 
of Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Natives 
of yie latter, but also evidence in the build- 
ings, ipames, and langiiage that they left 
in it , . . and because they w'oro in the 
vicinity i>f this Cape Galle, the other people 
who lived from the middle of the Island 
upwards called tho.se dwelling alK)ut there 
Chingdlla, and their language the same, as 
.much as to say the language, or the people of 
the Chins of Galle.” — liarroiy III. li. 1. 

1583.— (The Cauchin Chineans) “ are of the 
race of the Chingalays, which they say are 
the best kinde of all the Malabars .” — Fltchy 
in Hakl. ii. 397. 

1598. — . . inhabited with people called 
Cingalas. . . . ” — Linschoteny 24 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 77 ; in i. 81, Chingalas]. 

c. 1610. — “ Ils tiennent done que ... lea 
premiers qui y allerent, et qui les peuplerent 
(les Maldives) furent ... les de 

I'Isle de Ceylan.*' — Pyrard de Lavmi i. 186 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 105, and see i. 266]. 

1612.— Couto, after giving the same ex- 
planation of the word as Bar^s, says : “ And 
as they spring from the Chins, who are the 
falsest heathen of the East ... so are they 
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of this island the weakest, falsest, and most 
tricky people in all India, insomuch that, to 
this day, you never find faith or truth in a 
Chingalla.’ ~V. i. 5. 

1681. — “The ChingUleyB are naturally a 
people given to sloth and laziness : if they 
can but anyways live, they abhor to work." 
• i . .-Knoz, 32. 

SINGAPORE, SINCAPORE, n.p. 
This name was adopted by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles in favour of the city wl^ch 
he founded, February 23, 1819, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages. This 
derived from Sinhapnra, Skt. < Lion- 
city,* tj^%ame of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanese settlers from Su- 
matra, probably in the 14th century, 
and to which Barros ascribes great 
commercial importance. The Indian 
origin of the name, as of many other 
names and ])hrases which survive from 
the old Indian civilisation of the 
Archipelago, had been forgotten, and 
the origin which Barros was taught 
to ascribe to it is on a par with iiis 
etymology of Singalese <{ noted in the 
preceding article, Tlic words on 
^hich his etymology is founded are 
ho doubt Malay : dngnh, ‘ to tarry, 
halt, or lodge,’ and imd-yora, ‘ to pre- 
tend ’ ; and these were probably sup- 
posed to refer to the tem])orary occu- 
pation of Siiihapura, before the chiefs 
who founded it passed on to Malacca. 
Qt may be noted that Dennys {Desc. 
Diet, s.v.) derives the word from singlm, 
‘a place of call,’ and parn, ‘a city.’ In 
Dalbo<pier( pie’s Comm. Hak. Soc. hi. 
73, we are told : “ Singapura, wdieiice 
the city Ukes its name, is a (^iifnnel 
througli which all the shipjiing of 
those parts pas.ses, and signitfes in his 
Malay language, ^treacherous delays 
See (piotation from Barros below'. j 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site, if not the name, is prob- 
ably as old as the 4th century, a.d., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of tin* little 
river on which the town stands, w^as 
destroyed! some 40 or 50 years ago for 
the accommodation of some wu*etched 
bungalow. 

The modern Singapore and its pros- 
perity form a monument to the 
patriotism, sa^city, and fervid spirit 
of the founaer. According to an 
article in the Geogr. Magazine (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald Ritchie, 


who was present with the expedition 
which*, founded the colony. Raffles, 
after consultation with Lord Hastings, 
was about to establish a settlement mr 
the wotection and encouragement of 
our Eastern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn * 
to the simerior advantages of Singa- 
pore by Captains Ross and Crawford 
of the Bomoay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been»discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 

It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the details 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Life of 
Raffles; though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
information from the officers named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

1512.—“ And as the enterprise was one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that they were more than 
1200 men, the soundest and best armed of 
the garrison, and so they were ready in- 
continently, and started for the Strait of 
Cincapura, where they were to wait for the 
junks." — Corrm, ii. 284-5. 

1.551. — “Sed hactenus Deus nobts adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post Christum 
natum, MDLi. Ex Frrto Syncapurano.’’— 
Seti. Franc. Xaverii Epistt. Pragae, 1667, 
Lib. III. viii. 

1553. — “ Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement in this region of Malaca was one 
called Cingapura, a name which in their 
tongue means ‘pretended halt’ {falsa di- 
worn) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to #xr graduation, 
in half a degree of North Latitude . . . 
before the foundation of Malaca, at this 
same Cingapura . . . flecked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 
West and fiast. . . — Batros, II. vi. 1. 

[The same derivation is given in the Comm, 
of Jfalhoqumine^ Hak. Soc. iii. 73.] 

* 1572.— 

“ I^las na ponta da terra Cingapura 

VeriCs, onde o caminho as naos se estreita ; 

Daqui, tornando a costa & Cynosura, 

Se incurva, e para a Aurora so ondireita,” 
CamOes, x. 125. 

By Burton : 

“ But on her Lands-end throned see Cin- 
gaptir, % 

where the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Thence curves the coast to face the 
Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurora-wards its lay.” 

1698.—“ ... by water the coast stretchdth 
to the Cape of Singapura, and from thence 
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it ruoneth upwards [inwards] affaine. . . . — " 
Linscfu>tmf 30 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1699.-—** In this voyage nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Sincapura, situated in one 
degree and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands , , , with so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either side, our vessel struck on a 
shoal.” — Viiiggi di Carletti^ ii. 208-9. 

1606. — ** T^e .5th May came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
bander (Shabunde^ of Singapoera, called 
Siri Raja Nagara. — Valentijn^ v. 331. 

1616. — “Found a Dutch man-of-war, one 
of a fleet appointed for the siege of Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore.” — 
Sainshury^ i. 458. 

1727. — “In anno 1703 I called at Johore 
on my Way to China, and he treated me 
very kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but I told him it could 
be of no use to a private Person, tho’ a 
proper Place for a Company to settle a 
Colony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Rivers 
and safe Harbours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping, both to 
go out and come in.”— HainiHon, ii. 98 ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 97]. 

1818. — “ We are now on our way to the 
eastward, in the hope of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground. . . . My attention is 
principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to you is 
dated from the site of the ancient citv of 
Singapura.”— Letter to Marsden, 
dated Sandheads^ Dec.. 12. 

SINGABA,s. Hind, swghdrdy Skt. 
miygattakay sringay ‘a horn.’ The 
caltrop or tmter-cliestiiiit ; Tra'pa bis- 
pifiosciy Roxb.(N.O. Haloragaceae). 

[c. 1590. — The Ain (ed. Jarretty ii. 65) 
mentions it as ohe of the crops on which 
revenue was levied in cash. ^ 

[1798.— In Kashmir “many of them . . . 
were obliged to live on the Kernel of the 
Bingerah, or water-nut. , . .” — Ferrstety 
Travelsy ii. 29. 

[1809. — Buchanan-Hamilton writes sing- 
ghara.— Indiay i. 241.] 

1^5.—“ Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tank is spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, singhara {Trapa bijtjnno«a)y which 
IS everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivated in flelds under a large surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
• • • The nut grows under the water 
after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in- 
^raent adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which 18 wholly esculent, and of a fine car- 
texture. The people are very 
lose nuts, and they are carried 


often upon bullocks' backs two or three 
hundred miles to market.”— Ram- 
blesy &o. (1844), i. 101 ; [ed. Smithy i. 94.] 

1839. — “ The nuts of the Trapa hi^nosa, 
called Singhara, are sold in all the Bazaars 
of India ; and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of Cashmere, as Ire 
learn from Mr. Forster r^2of. ctf.] that it 
yields the Government 12,000/, of revenue ; 
and Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Runjeet 8ing's share, from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by the 
Lake of Oaller.” — Royley Him. PlanUy i. 211. 

SIPAHSELAR, s. A General-in- 
chief ; Pers. sipdh-sdldry ‘ army -leader,’ 
the last word being the same as in 
the title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent of Hyderabad, Sir Saltir Jang, 
i.e. ‘ the leader in war.’ 

c. 1000-1100. — “Void (judlo 5toit alors 
la gloire et la juiissance dos Orpdians dans 
le royaiime. 11s poasdfloient la charge de 
sbasalax, ou de g^ndralissime do toute la 
Geurgie. Tous Ics officiers du palais ^toient 
de leur dopendance.” — Hid. of ike QrpiHunSy 
in iS'L Martin y Mnn. snr VAmt^iiey ii. 77. 

c. 13.58.— “At 16 my father took me by 
the hand, and brought me to his own 
Monastery. He there addressed me : * My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to 
generation have been commanders of the 
armies of the Jagtay and the Berlas family. 
The dignity of (Sepah Salar) Gornmandor- 
in-Chief has now descended to me, but as I 
am tired of this world ... I mean there- 
fore to resign my public oflice. . . ."—Autolu 
Mern. of TimouTy E.T. p. 22. 

1712. — “Omnibus illis superior est . . . 
Sipah Salaar, sive Jmperator Ornera/ijt 
Regni, Pruesidem dignitate excipiens. . . .’* 
— Kaempfery Amoen. Kxot. 73. 

1726. — A letter from the Heer Van Maat- 
zuiktfr “to His Highness Chan Chanaan, 
Sappeittelaar, Grand Duke, and General in 
Chief of the Great Mf)gol in Assam, Bengal, 
&c .” — VafeMijtiy v. 173. 

176.5.— ‘‘After the Sipahsalar Hydur, 
by his prudence and courage, had defeated 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Seringaputtun on a sure and established 
basis. . . . ’ — Meer Husmn A H Klumy H. of 
Hydur Naiky 0. T. F. p. 61. 

[c. 1803.— In a collection of native letters, 
the titles of Lord Lake are given as follows : 

Aslija-Ml’ Mnlh Kh&n JJaurUny General 
Gerard l^ake Bahadur, Sipahsalard-kishwar- 
i-Hind,” “ Valiant of the Kingdom, Lord of 
the Cycle, Commander-in-chief of the Terri- 
tories of Hindustan .” — North Indian 
and QuerieSy iv. 17.] 

SIBGAS,a. Hind, from Pers. mr- 
kdVy * head (of) affairs.’ This word liaa 
very divers applications ; but its senses 
may fall under three heads. 
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a. The State, the Government, the 
Supreme anthoritv ; also ‘the Master* 
or head of the domestic government. 
Thus a servant, if asked ‘Whose are 
those horses?* in replying ‘They are 
the sarA;dr’«,’ may mean according to 
ciVcumstances, that they are Govern- 
ment horses, or that they belong to his 
own master. 

b. In Bengal the word is applied to 
a domestic servant who is a kind of 
house-stew^ard, and keeps the accounts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family ; 
also, in mercliants* othces, to any native 
accountant or native employed in 
making purchases, &c. 

c. Undci: the Mahommedan Govern- 
ments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recently in the Dec- 
can, the W'ord was applied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener- 
ally spelt Circar 

a — 

[17li9. — . . there is no soparatien be- 
tw’een your Honour . . . and this Sircar. 

. . — Forresty Uomhaij ii. 129.] j 

18(X). — “Would it not be ]:K)ssible and 
proper to make people pay the circar ac- 
cording to the exchange fixed at Soringa- 
patain " — WeHingfony i. 60. 

[1866.---“. . . the Sirkar Buhadoor gives 
mo four rupees a month. . . — ( onftssioih'i 

of an Orderly^ 43.] 

b.~ 

1777.”“ There is not in any country in 
the world, of which 1 have any knowledge, 
a more pernicious race of vermin i« h\iraan 
shape than aro the numerous cast of people 
known in Bengal by the aptibllation of 
Sircars ; they are educated and trained to 
deceive.” — Price’s Tracts^ i. 24. 

1810.— “The Sircar is a genius whose 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they are 
adverse to his view, or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should 
suit his purpose ,” — WiUiainsimi V,M» i. 200. 

1822. — “One morning our Sircar, in 
answer to my having observed that the 
articles purchased were highly priced, said, 

* You are my father and my mother, and I 
am your poor little child. I have only taken 
2 annas in the rupee dustoorie * '^dustoor). 
^Wanderings of a Pilgrim^ i. 21-22. 

« And how the deuce,’ asked his 
companion, ‘ do you manage to pay for 
them?’ ’Nothing so easy,— I say to my 
Btikar : ‘ Baboo, go pay for that horse 2000 


rupees, and it is done, Sir, as quickly as 
you could dock him.’ ” — The Baboo and Other 
TaleSf i. 18. 

C.— 

c. 1590.— “In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sircars, subdivided into 2737 kusbahs ” 
(cusba), “the revenue of which he settled 
for ten years at 3 Arribs, 62 Crore, 97 Lacks, 
55,246 Dams” (q.v. 3,62,97,55,246 ddms ~ 
about 9 millions sterling). — Ayeen^ E.T. by 
Gladwin, 1800, ii. 1 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 115.] 

SIEDAE,s. Hind. from Pers. sar- 
(Zdr, and less correctly sirdar^ ‘ leader, a 
commander, an officer*; a chief, or 
lord ; the head of a set of palankiii- 
bearers, and hence the ^sirdar-hearer* 
or elli]>tically ‘ the Sirddr^ is in Bengal 
the style of the valet or body-servant^ 
even when he may have no others 
under him (see BEARER). [Sird§.r is 
now the official title of the Com- 
mander -in -Chief of the Egyptian 
army; Sirdar Bahadur is an Indian 
military distinction.] 

[c. 1610. — “ ... a captain of a company, 
or, as they call it, a Sardare.” — Pyrard de 
Laca/, Hak. Soc. i. 254. 

[1675.—“ Sardar.” See under SEPOY.] 

1808.—“ I, with great difficulty, knocked 
up some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at the 
visit of a SirdSx ” (here an officer). — Life of 
Leyden. 

[c. 1817. — “ . . . the bearers, with their 
Sirdaur, have a large room with a verandah 
Ijefore it.” — Mrs. Sherwood^ Last Bays of 
Boosy^ 63.] 

1826. — “ Gopec’s father had been a Sirdar 
of some consequence .” — Pandurang Hari^ 
174 ; [ed. 1873, i. 252J. 

/ I 

SIEDEAES, s. This is the name 
which native valets^ (bearer) give 
to common drawers (underclothing). 
A friend ^(Gen. R. Maclagan, R.E.) 
has suggested the origin, “which is 
doubtless “short drawers’* in contra- 
distinction to Long-drawers, or Py- 
jamas (qq^.v.). A common bearer*s 

S ronunciation is sirdrajy as a chest of 
rawers is also called ‘ Draj kd almaird * 
(see ALMYRA). 

SIEKy,s. Rmd.sirM. A kind of ‘ 
unplatted matting formed by laying 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part of the Saccharumsaray Boxb. 
(see SUBEUNBA) side by side, and 
binding them in single or aouble 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
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palankins, to make Chicks (q.v.) and 
table-mats, and for many other pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

1810. — “ It is perhaps singular that I 
should have seen seerky in use among a 
gmup of gypsies in Essex. In India these 
itinerants, whoso habits and charcacters 
correspond with this intolerable species of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under seerky.”— T IWt aw V.M. ii. 490. 

[1832. — . , neat little huts of sirrakee, 
a reed or grass, resembling bright straw.” — 
Mrs, Mee)' Hassaii Ali, OhservationSf i. 23.] 

SIEEIS, s. Hind. m'is, Skt. shir- 
isha, shri, ^ to break,’ from the brittle- 
ness of its branches ; the tree Acacia 
Lebhek, Benth., indigenous in S. India, 
the Satjjura range, Bengal, and the 
suh-Himalayan tract ; cultivated in 
Egypt and elsewhere, A closely 
kindred sp., A. Julihris-nn, Boivin, 
affords a specimen of scientific ‘Hobson- 
Jobson’; the specific name is a cor- 
ruption of Guldb-reshmy ‘silk-flower.’ 

1808. — “ Quelques anneds apres le mort de 
Bariyal, des charpcntiers ayant al)attu un 
arbre do Seris, qui croissoit aupres do son 
tombeau, le coui.)^rent en plusieurs pieces 
pour I’employer a des constructions. Tout- j 
a-ooup une voix terrible so fit entendre, la 
terre se mit k trembler et le tronc de cet 
arbre se releva de lui-m6me. Los ouvriers 
^pouvant^s s’enfuirent, et I’arbro no tarda 
pas k reverdir,” — Afsos, Ardifish-i-Mahjily 
quoted by (Jarcin de Timyy Re(. Mus. 88. 

[c. 1890.— 

“ An’ it fell when sinis-shaws were sere, 

And the nichts were long and mirk.” 

II, Kipling, Departmental Ditties, The 
Pall of Jock Gillespie.] 

SISSOO, SHISHAM, s. Hind, slsfi, 
smlUy shlsham, Skt. Hnsapd; Ar. sdsam, 
sdsimj the tree^Dalbergia Sissoo, Boxb. 
(N.O. Leguminosae) and its wood. This 
is excellent, and valuable fdt construc- 
tion, joinery, boat- and carriage-build- 
ing, and furniture. It was the favourite 
wood for gun-carriages as long as the 
supply of large timber lastea. It is 
now much cultivated in the Punjab 
plantations. The tree is indigenous in 
the sub-Himalayan tracts ; and be- 
lieved to be so likewise in Beluchistan, 
Guzerat, and Central India. Another 
sp. of Dalhergia {D. latifolia) affords the 
Black Wood (q.v.) of S. and W. India. 
There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these species of Balhergid 
afforded the sesamine wood spoken of in 
the PeripluSy and in some old Arabic 
writers. A quotation under Black 


Wood shows that this wood was ex- 
ported from India to Chaldae^i in 
remote ages. Sissoo has continued in 
recent times to be exported to Egypt, 
(see Forskaly quoted by Royhy Hindu 
Medici nSy 128). Royle notices the re- 
semblance of the Biblical shiffim wood 
to shlshavi, 

c, A.D. 80. — “. . . Thither they are wont 
to despatch from Barygaza (Broach) to 
both these ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers, and beams of teak 
ffaya\lvu)P Kai BokCov) . . . and logs 
of shlsham (^aXdyyo)!/ aaaapivijov) ...” 
— Periphis, Maris Ergthr., cap 38. 

c. 54.^>. — “These again are passed on from 
Sielediba to the marts on this side, such as 
Maid, where the pepper is grown, and 
Kalliaiia, whence are exjK)rtcd brass, and 
shisham logs {ariaaixiva ^I'Xa), and other 
wares.”— Jib. xi. 

‘t before 1200.- 

“ There are the wolf and the parrot, and the 
peacock, and the dove. 

And the y>lant of Zinj, and ab83.sim, and 
pepper. . . .” 

Verses on India by AbulajhaVi, 
the Sindi, ipioted by Kaznnl, 
in G ildemttsO r, p. 218. 

1810. — “Sissoo grows in most of the 
great forests, intermixed with saul. . . . 
This wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
purple tint when polished.” — Wdhomson, 
V,M. ii. 71. 

1839. — “As I rode through the city one 
day 1 saw a considerable quantity of timber 
lying in an obscure street. On examining 
it J found it was shisham, a wood ot the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of white ants.” — Dry Lea res ftoni 
Yovng Egypt, ed. 1851, p. 102. 

SlTTINa-UP. A curious custom, 
in vogMe at the Presidency towns more 
than a cjntury ago, and the nature of 
which is indicated by the quotations. 
AVas it of Dutch origin ? 

1777.-— “I^dy Impey sits up with Mrs. 
Hastings; toad-eating.”— Francis's 
Diary y quoted in limtefd, Ehoes of Old 
Calcuttay 1^ ; [3rd ed. 125]. 

1780. — “When a young lady arrives at 
I Madras, she must, in a few days afterwards 
sit up to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the ceremonies, 
which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen ail the fair sex, and 
gentlemen of the settlement.” — • Mnnro's 
Karr.y 56. 

1795.—“ You see how many good reasons 
there are against your scheme of my taking 
horse instantly, and hasteping to throw 
myself at the lady’s feet; as to the other, 
of proxy, I can only agree to it under 
certain conditions, ... X am not to be 
forced to sit up, and receive male or female 
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visitors, ... I am not to be obliged to 
deliver^my opinion on patterns for caps or 
petticoats for any lady. . . — T, Munro 
to his i^ter^ in Life^ i. 169. 

1810. — “Among the several justly ex- 
ploded ceremonies we may reckon that 
. . . of ‘Sitting up.’ . . . This ‘Sitting 
up,’ as it was termed, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of rana or 
fortune, who, for three successive nights, 
throw open her mansion for the purpose 
of receiving all . , . who chose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might*have 
recently arrived in thd' country.”— I 
miy V,M. i. 113. 


SITTRINGY, s. Hind, from Ar. 
shitranji^ shatranji^ and that from Pers. 
shatravg^ ‘chess,’ which is again of Skt. 
origin, chaturanga^ ‘(luadrij)artite’ (see 
SADRAS). A carpet of coloured c()tton, 
now usually maae in stri})c.s, Imt no 
doubt originally, as the name iiujdies, 
in che(piers. 

1648. — . , Een andere soorto van 

sleclite Tapijton die me noemt Chitrenga.” 
— r’'<o< 7’#r#.s7, 63. 

1673. — “They pull otF their Slippers, 
and after the usual Salams, seat them- 
selves ii^ Choultries, ojton to some Tank of 
purling Water ; commonly spread with 
Carpets or Situmgee8.”--/Vy^?, 93. 

[ 1 688. — “ 2 citterengeea. ” ~ T n Yah, 

llfdgn’ JJiary, Hak. Sue. ii. cclxv.] 

178.*). — “To be sold by public auction . . . 
the valuable effects of Warren Hastings, 
E-sqiiire . . . carpets and sittringees.” — 
In Seton^Kdrr, i. 111. 


SIWALIK, n.p, Tina is the name 
now a])plied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary hills which in various 
parts of the Himalaya runs parallel to 
the foot of the mountain* region, 
separated from it by vall<jys know'ii 
in Upper India as duvs (see DHOON). 
But this special and convenient sense 
(d) has been attributed to the term 
by modern Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among the older Mahommedan 
historians the term Siwdlikh is applied 
to a territory to the west oi and 
perhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 
Diit certainly including specifically 
Nagore (Ndgaur) and Manaawar the 
predecessor of modern Jodhpur, and 
in the vicinity of that city. This 
application is denoted by (a). 

In one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (Siwalikh) ex- 
tending a good deal further soutli, as 
if reaching to the vicinity of Malwa. 
Such instan 9 es we have grouped under 
(b). But it is possilile that the early 


application (a) habitually extended 
thus far. 

At a later date the name is applied 
to the Himalaya ; either to the range 
in its whole extent, as in the passages 
from Cliereffedin (Sharifiuddin ’Ali of 
Yezd) and from Baber ; sometimes 
wdth a possible limitation to that 
part of the mountains which overlooks 
the Punjab ; or, as the (quotation from 
Rennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik applying to the 
former only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to he gathered from 
the occurrence, in a list of Indian 
national names, in the Vishiu Parana^ 
of the Saivalas. But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, with whom the context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards the western part of Upper 
India. (See IPilson’s Works, Vishmt 
Purdnu, ii. 175.) The popular deriva- 
tion of Siwalik as given in several of 
the (^notations below, is from samldkh, 

‘ One lakh and a quarter ’ ; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies. 

We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of the 
term, because this has been somewhat 
confused in Elliot’s extracts by the 
interpolated ]>hKise ‘Siwd«lik Hills,* 
where it is evident from Baverty’s 
version of the TabakdtA-Ndsirl that 
there is no such woreJ as Hills in the 
original. 

We have said that the special ap- 
plication of the term to the detached 
suh-Hinifilayan ranger’s quite modern. 
It seems^ in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science. Dr. Hugh Falconer ; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him in 
papers presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It is not previously used, 
so far as we can discover, even by 
Royle ; nor is it known to Jacque- 
mont, who was intimately associated 
with Royle and Cautley, at Saharan- 
pur, very shortly before Falconer’s 
arrival there. Jacquemont {Journal, 
ii, 11) calls the range: “la premiere 
chaine de montagnes que j’^pellerai 
les moidagim de DefvraJ* The first 
occurrence that we can find is in a 
paper by Falconer on the * Aptitude of 
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the Himalayan Bange for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant,* in vol. iii. of the 
J, A$, Soc. Bengal^ which we quote 
below. A year later, in the account 
of the Sivaiherium fossil, by Falconer 
and Cautley, in the As, Resea/rcJies, we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Biwdlik^ and its alleged 
etymology. 

It is probable that there may have 
been some real legendary connection 
of the hills in the vicinity with the 
name of AVva. For in some of the old 
maps, such as that in Bernier’s Travels^ 
we find Biha given as the name of a 
province about Hiirdwar ; and the 
same name occurs in the same connec- 
tion in the Mem. of the Emperor 
Jahangir {Elliot^ vi. 382). [On the 
connection of Siva worship with the 
lower Himalaya, see Athnismi^ Hima- 
layan Gazetteer^ ii. 743.] 

a.— 

1118. — Again he rebelled, and founded 
the fortress of Naghawr, in the territory of 
Siwftlikh, in the neighbourhood of Birah(?).” 
— Tabdkat-l-NoMri^ E.T. by Raverty^ 110. 

1192.— “The seat of government, Ajmir, 
with the whole of the SiwS.Ukh [territory], 
such as (?) Hansi, Sursuti, and other tracts, 
were subjugated.” — Ihid, 468-469. 

1227. — “A year subsequent to this, in 
624 H., he (Sultan lyaltimish) marched 
against the fort of Mandawar within the 
limits of the Siw&likh [territory], and its 
capture, likevriao the Almighty God facili- 
tated for him.” — Ibid, 611. 

c, 1247. — “. . . When the Sultan of 
Islam, Nasir-ud Dunya - wa - ud - Din, as- 
cended the throne of sovereignty . . . 
after Malik Balban had come [to Court ?] 
he, on several occasions made a request for 
Uchchah together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Siwftlikh ^territory] and Nag-awr 
should be relinquished by him to other 
Maliks. . . r--lhid, 781. ^ 

1263.— “When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the 1st of the month of 
Mu^rram, 661 H., command was given to 
Ulugh Khkn-i-A'?,am ... to proceed to 
his fiefs, the .territory of Siw&likh and 
Hansi.” — UM, 693. 

1267. — “Malik Balban . . . withdrew 
from Dehli), and by way of the Siwftlikh 
country], and with a wight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to 
Uchchah again.” — Ihid, 786. 

1255. — “ When the royal tent was pitched 
at Talh-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwftlikh districts], which were the fiefs 
of Ulugh Khan-i-A’^m, had been delayed 
. . . (he) set out for Hftnsl . . . (and there) 
i^ed his mandate, so that, in the space 
of 14 days, the troops of the SiwftUkh, 


Hansi, Sursuti, Jind [Jhlnd], and BarwSlah 
. . . assembled. . . , — Ibid, 837. 

1260. — “Ulugh Khau-i-A's 5 am resolved 
upon making a raid upon the Koh*payab 
[hill tracts of Mewat] round about the 
capital, because in this . . . there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, un- 
ceasingly, committed highway robbery, and 
plundered the property of Musalmans . • 

and destruction of the villages in the dis- 
tricts of Harianah, the Siwftlikh, and 
Bhiai^h, necessarily followed their out- 
breaks.” — Ibid. 850. ^ 

1300-10. — “The Mughals having wasted 
the Siwftlik, had moved some distance off. 
When they and their horses returned weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of Isldm, 
which had been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they expected. ...” 
— Zia-uddln Jiariu, in KUiot^ iii. 199. 

b. - 

c. 1300.— “Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabilr, then Fakntir, then the 
country of Manjiirtlr, then the country of 
(Fandaraind), then Jnngli (Jinkali), then 
Ktilam. . . . After these comes the country 
of Sawdlak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes M^ilwiSla” 
(but in some MSS. Mdhrd). — Rashiduddin^ 
in Eilioty i. 68. Hashlduddln has got ap- 
parently much astray here, for he brings in 
the Siwalik territory at the far end of 
Malabar. But the mention of Malwa as 
adjoining is a probable indication of the 
true position. (Elliot imagines here some 
allusion to the Maldives and Jjaccadivos. 
All in that w’ay that seems possible is that 
Rashiduddin may have heard of the Maldives 
and made some jumble between them and 
Malwa). And this is in a manner confirmed 
by the next quotation from a Portuguese 
writer who places the region inland from 
Guzerat. 

1644. — “It confines . . . on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Safialacca pultaUa (Skt. /?arm<«), as 
much as to say 120,000 mountains.” 
Bocarro, MS. 

C.— 

1399.— “Le Detroit do CoupeM est situ4 
an pied d’une montagne par oh passe le 
Gange, et h quinze milles plus haut que ce 
Detroit il y a une pierre en forme de vache, 
de laquelle sort la source de ce grand 
Fleuve ; c*est la cause pour laquelle lea 
Indous adorent cette piorre, et dans tous lea 
pays circonvoisins jusques k une ann^e de 
chemin, ils se toument pour prier du c6t4 
de ce Detroit et de cette Vache de pierre. 
. . . Cependant on eut avis que dans la 
montogne de Soilalec, qui est une des plus 
considerables de Unde, et qui s’^tend dans 
le deux tiers de ce grand Empire, il s'fttoit 
assemble un grand nombre a'Inaiens qui 
cherchoient k nous falre insulte.” — Jff. de 
Timwr-BeCf par Cher^edin AH d^Yetd (Fr, 
Tr. by Petis de la Vroix)^ Delf, 1723, iii, 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 
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1528.— “The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . . after leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . , . The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk* 
bags, the tails of the mountain cow, saffron, 
lead, and copper. The natives of Hind call 
these hills Bewklik-Parhat. In the lan- 
guage of Hind Sawal&k means a lak and a 
ouarter (or 126,000), and Parhat means a 
A///, that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never igiolts, and from*some 
parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round.”— p. 313. 
c. 1.545. — “ Slier Shdh's dying regrets. 
“Onjbeing remonstrated with for giving 
way to low spirits, when he had done so 
much for the good of the people during his 
ishort reign, after earnest solicitation, he 
said, ‘I have had three or four desires 
on ray heart, which still remain without 
accomplishment. . . . One is, I wished to 
have depopulated the country of Roh, and 
to have transferred its inhabitants to the 
tract between the Nihtb and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below Ninduna as far 
as the Siwalik.’" — TdrMch-Khdn JaJidn. 
Lodi, in MtUvt, v. 107-8. Ninduna was on 
Balnilth, a hill over the Jclam (compare 
Pfliot, ii. 4.50-1). 

c. 1547-8. — “After their defeat the 
Nidzis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. 
Isldin Shdh . . . during the space of two 
years was engaged in constant conflicts 
with the Ghakkars, whom he desired to 
mibdue. . . . Skirting the hills he went 
thence to Murln {?), and all the RdjiiB of 
the Siw^ik presented themselves. . . . 
Parsuriim, the lidjd of Gwiilior, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . Gw’jilior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand towards 
the South, amongst the hills, as you go 
to KiCngra and Nagarkot.” (See NUGGUR- 
COTE).— in MHot, i\< 493-4. 

c. 1555. — “The Imperial f8rces en- 
countered the Afghans near the SiwdUk 
mountains, and gained a victory which 
elicited gracious marks of approval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . . . R4jiC Rdm Chand. 
RiCj^ of Nagarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the Rdjfts of the hills, and he came 
.and made his submission.^’ — Tahakdi-i- 
Akbariy in Ellmt, v. 248. 

c. 1560. — “The Emperor (Akbar) then 
marched onwards towards the SiwAlik 
hills, in pursuit of the KhAn-Kh<ln^n. He 
reached the neighbourhood of Talwdra, a 
district in the Siwilik, belonging to R^j^ 
Gobind Chand. ... A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place put many 
of the defenders to the sword.”— /o?V£. 267. 

c. 1570 .— “Husain KhAn ... set forth 
from Lnoknow with the desipjn of breaking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
;temples« For false reports of their un- 


bounded treasures had come to his ears. 

He proceeded through Oudh, towards the 
Biw&lik hills. ... He then ravaged the 
whole country, as far as the KaAxik of 
Wajrail, in the country of RAjA Ranka, a 
powerful zamindAvy and from that town to 
Ajmfr which is his capital.” — BadAAniy in 
EUioty iv. 497. 

1694-5. — “The force marched to the 
Siwallk hills, and the Bakhshx resolved to 
begin by attacking Jammd, one of the 
.strongest forts of that country.” — Akbar 
NAma, in EUioty v. 125. 

c. ,, “RAim Deo . . . returned to 
Kanauj . . . after that he marched into 
the BiwAlik hills, and made all the za- 
mindArs tributary. The RAj^ of KamAtln 
. . . came out against R^m Deo and gave 
him battle.” — FLrisktals Intrtjductiony in 
EUioty vi. 561. 

1793. — “Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
vi.sited Sirinagur the same year [1789]: 
... It is situated in an exceedingly deep 
and very narrow valley ; formed by Mount 
Sewalick,* the northern boundary of Hin- 
doostan, on the one side ; and the vast 
range of snowy mountains of Himmalbh 
or iMAtrs, on the other; and from the 
report of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest part of the base of the latter 
(on which snow was actually falling in the 
month of May), was not more than 14 or 15 
G, miles in direct distance to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

“In crossing the mountains of Sewalick, 
they met with vegetable productions, proper 
to the temperate climates.” — RennelVs Mem., 
ed. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 

d.— 

1834. —“ On the flank of the great range 
there is a line of low hills, «the Bewalik, 
w’hich commence at Roopur, on the Satlej, 
and run down a long way to the so\itb, 
skirting the great chain. In some places 
they run up to, and rise upon, the Hima- 
layas ; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(SehAranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which Capt. Herbert estimates at 

2.000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 

3.000 abofc the sea. SehAranpur is about 

1.000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are the BewAlik hiXla.**— Falconer y in 
J.A.S.B. iii. 182. 

1835. — “We have named the fossil Siva^ 
tlierium from Siva the Hindu god, and 
$7jpioVy hellua. The BivAlik, or Sub-Hima- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the LUdiah or edge of 
the roof of Siva’s dwelling on the Hima- 
laya, and hence they are called the Siva^ila 
or Sib'olaj which by an easy transition of 
sound became the Sdwdlik of the English. 

“The fossil has been discovered in a 
tract which may be included in Hie Sewilik 


* “ Sewalick Is the term. According to the com- 
mon acceptation ; but Capi Kirkpamek proves, 
from the evident etymology of it, Uiat it should 
be Sewa-luck.”— Note by mmuXU 
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range, and we have given the name of Siva- 
therium to it, to commemorate the remark- 
able formation, so rich in new animals. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
hills, as explained by the Mahant^ or High 
Priest at Dchra, is as follows ; — 

*^Sew4Iik, a corruption of Siva-wdla, a 
name given to the tract of mountains be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been the residence of Iswaiia Siva and his 
son GaNES.” — Falconer and Cantky^ in 
As, Res., xix. p. 2. 

1879. — “Those fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the Siwdlik hills, a term especially 
applied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Ddn, but frequently employed in a wider 
sense.” — Medlicott and JJlanford, Man. of 
the ideology of India^ Intro, p. x. 

[1899. — Even so late as this year the old 
inaccurate etymology of the word appears : 
“The term Shewalic is stated by one of the 
native historians to be a combination of two 
Hindee words ‘ moa ’ and ‘ lae ’ (.</>), the 
word ‘ snoa ’ signifying one and a (piarter, 
find the word 'lae* being the term which 
expresses the number of one hundred 
thousand.” — ThornhiU^ Haunts and Hobbies, 
213.] 

SKEEN, s. Tib. shjvi. The 
Himalayan Ibex ; (Capra Sibirica, 
Meyer). [See Blanford, Mammalia, 
503.] 

SLAVE. We cannot now attempt 
a history of the former tenure of slaves 
in British India, which would be a 
considerableSvork in itself. We only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 

1676. — “Of three Theeves, two were exe- 
cuted and one made a Slave. We do not 
approve of putting any to death for theft, 
nor that any of our own nation should be 
made a Slave, a w^d that becomes not an 
Englishman's mouth.” — The Court to Ft. 

(leo., March 7. In Notes and Htets. No. i. 

p. 18. 

1682. — “ . . . making also proclamation 
by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from us he should be free, and 
liberty to go where they pleased.” — Hedges, 
Bianf, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 

[ „ “There being a great number of 
Slaves yearly exported from this place, to 
ye great grievance of many persons whose 
Children are very commonly atollen away 
from them, by those who are constant 
traders in this way, the Agent, &c., con- 
sidering the Scandall that might accrue to 
ye Government, Ac:, the great losse that 
many mrents may undergoe by such 
actions, nave order'd, that noe more Slaves 
be sent off the ahoare again.” — PnuoZe. 
Diary, Ft, St. Geo., 1st ser, i. 70.] 


1752.-~“Sale of Slaves . . . Rs. 10 : 1 : 3.” 
— Among Items of Revenue. In Long, 34. 

1637. — “ We have taken into consideration 
the most effectual and speedy method for 
supplying our settlements upon the West 
Coast with slaves, and we have therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that purpose . . . 
to proceed from hence to Madagascar to 
pftrehase as many as can be procured, and 
the said ships conveniently carry, who are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the ijate of £16 a head.” — Court's I setter of 
Dec. 8. In Long, 293. 

1764. — “That as an inducement to the 
Commanders and Chief Mates to exert 
themselves in i)rocuring as large a number 
of Slaves as the Ships can conveniently 
carry, and to encourage the Surgeons to 
take proper care of them in the passage, 
there is to be allowed 20 shillings for every 
S^ve shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, 
viz., 13s, 4d. a head to the Commander, and 
6s. 8d. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at Fort Marlborough the (V)m- 
mander is to be allowed the further sum of 
6s. 8d. and the Chief Mate 3s. 4d. The 
Suigeon is likewise to be allowed 10s. for 
each slave landed at Fort Marlborough.” — 
Court's Letter, Feb. 22. In Long, 366. 

1778. — Mr. Bu.stoed has given .some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the CJalcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of European.s, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and such offenco.s.--/iVAo<»j? 
of Old Calcutta, 117 Sf’77. [Also .see extracts 
from newspapers, Ac., in Carey, Good Old 
Days, ii. 71 setjg.]. 

1782.— “On Monday the 29th inst. will 
be sold by auction ... a bay Buggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness , . . some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugarcandy 
... a (juantity of the best Danish ('laret 
. . . deliverable at Serampone ; two Slave 
Girls ^bout 6 years old ; and a groat variety 
of other cuticles.”— India Gazette, July 27. 

1786. — “ Malver. Hair-dresser from Eu- 
rope, proposes himself to the ladies of the 
settlement U> dress hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion, 
with gauze flow^ers, Ac. He will also 
instruct the slaves at a moderate price,” 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 119. This was surely a 
piece of slang. Though wo hoar occasionally, 
in the advertisements of the time, of slave 
boys and girls, the domestic servants were 
not usually of that description. 

1794. — “60 Rupees Reward for Discovery. 

“Run off about four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
called Cambing or Rambin^. He stole a 
Silk Purse, with 45 Venetians, and some 
Silver Buttons, . . Couriei', 

Feb. 22. 

SLma SBLINO, n.p. This is the 
name used in the Himalayan regions 
for a certain mart in the direction of 
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China which supplies various articles 
of trade. Its occurrence in Trade 
Returns at one time caused some dis- 
cussion as to its identity, but there 
can be no doubt that it is Si-ning (Fu) 
in Kan-su. The name Sling is also 
applied, in Ladak and the Punjab, to 
a stulf of goat’s wool made at the pla^e 
so called. 

c. 1730. — “Kokonor is also called Tzo- 
ngomho. which means blue lake. . . .jThe 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, and that the limits of Tibet adjoin 
those of the town of Shilin or Shilingh.”-- 
7*. Orazf'o della E.T. in Markham's 

Tibet, 2d ed. 314. 

1774. The natives of Kashmir, who 
like the Jews of Europe, or the Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter themselves 
over the Eastern kingcioins of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive ostaldishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
country. Their agents, stationed on the 
coast of Coromandel, in Eengal, Benares, 
Nopal, and Kashmir, furnish them with the 
commodities of these different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forwartl 
to their associates at Seling, a town on the 
borders of C^iina.’' — Bogles Namilice, in 
Markham's Tibet, 124. 

1793.—“. . . it is certain that the pro- 
duct of their looms {i.e. of Tibet and Nepaiil) 
is as inconsidcraVile in quantity as it is 
insignificant in qiialitv. The Jmts (read 
TOOS) or Hannel jirocured from the former, 
were it really a fabric of Tibet, would 
perhaps bo admitted as an exception to the 
latter jiart of this observation ; but the fact 
is that it is made at Siling, a jilace situated 
on the western Inirders of Lhina.” — Kirk- 
patrick's Aa. of Xepaul (1811), p. 134. 

1854. — “ List of Chinese Articles brought to 
India, , . . suing, a .soft and silky woollen 
of two kinds — 1. tShtn'ui, 2. Ooi'xm .” — 
Cu n n ingha m 's Liidak, 24 1-2. * 

1862. — ‘‘Sling is a ‘ Bushmina ' (tme wool) 
cloth, manufactured of goat-w*x»l, taken 
from Karashaihr ainl Urumchi, ancl other 
districts of Turkish China, in a Chinese 
town called Sling.”— /“'toy Trade lieport, 
App. p. ccxxix. 

1871. — “There were two Calraucks at 
Y&rkand, who had belonged to the .suite of 
the Chino.se Ambftn. . . . Their own home 
they say is Zilm” (qu. Zilitif) “a country 
and town distant IJ month’s journey from 
either Aks<x) or Khoten, and at an equal 
distance in point of time from Lhii.ssa . . . 
ZHm possesses manufactures of carpets, 
horse-trappings, pen-holders, &c. . . . This 
account is confirmed by the fact that 
articles such as those described are imported 
occa-sionally into Laddk, under the name of 
ZjiTn or 2Eirm goods. 

“Now if the town of Zilm is six weeks 
journey from either Lhassa or Aksoo, its 
position may bo guessed at .”— Visits 
to High Tartar}/, 38. 


SLOTH, s. In the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S. India to the Lemur 
(Loris gracilis, Jerdon). 

SNAKE-STPNE, s. This is a term 
applied to a substance, the application 
of which to the part where a snake-bite 
has taken effect, is supposed to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous. 
Such a}q^li cations are made in various 
parts of the Old and New Worlds. 
The substances which have this re- 
putation are usually of a porous kind, 
and when they have been chemically 
examined have proved to be made of 
charred bone, or the like. There is 
an article in the 13th vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches by Dr. J. Davy, 
entitled A'fi A^talysis of the Snake-Stone, 
in which the results of the examina- 
tion of three different kinds, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
C’hief Justice of Ceylon, is given. (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, black or brown in the middle, 
white towards the circumference, 
j)olished and somewhat lustrous, and 
])retty enough to be sometimes worn 
as a neck ornament ; easily cut with 
a knife, but not scratched by the nail. 
When breathed on it emitted an earthy 
smell, and when applied to th^^, tongue, 
or other moist surface, it adhered 
firmly. This kind pro^‘ed tO he of bone 
]>artially calcined. (2) We give below 
a (iiiotatioii regarding the second kind. 
(3) The third wiis apparently a bezoar, 
(q.v.), rather than a snake-stone. There 
is another article in the As. Res. xvi. 
382 segq. by Captain J. D. Herbert, on 
Zehr Mohereh, or Sna]|[e-Stone. Two 
kinds are described which were sold 
under tlnf name given (Zahr muhra, 
where zahr is ‘poison,’ muhra, ‘a kind 
of polished .shell,’ ‘a. bead,’ applied to 
a species of bezoar). Both of the.se 
were mineral, and not of the class we 
are treating of. 

c. 1666.— “C’est dans cette Ville de Diu 
quo se font les Pierres de Cobra si re- 
nomm^es; elles sont compos^es de racines 
(lu’on brfile, et dont on amasse les cendres 
pour les mettre avec uno sorte de terre 
<iu’ils ont, et les brAler encore une fois aveo 
cette terre ; et apr^s cela on en fait la pate 
dont ces Pierres sont form^es. ... II faut 
faire sortir avec une ^guille, un peu de 
sang de la plaie. y appliquer la Pierre, et 
I’y laisser Jusqu’a ce qu'elle tombe d’^le 
m6nie.” — Thevenot, v. 97. 
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1673. — “Here are also those Elephant 
Legged St. ThomeanSf which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways; By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jaicgies (see JOQEE) or Pil- 
grims furnish them with a Factitious Stone 
(which we call a snake-stone), and is a 
Oounter-poyson of all deadly fetes ; if it 
stick, it attracts the Poy^n ; and put into 
Milk it recovers itself again, leaving its 
vinilency therein, discovered by its Green- 
ness,”— -Fryer, 63. 

c. 1676.— ** There is the Serpent’s stone 
not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 
double (doubloon ?) ; and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serpents. But 
I rather take it to be a story of the Idoloter's 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com- 
position of certain Drugs. ... If the Person 
bit be not much wounded, the place must 
be incis’d ; and the Stone being appli’d 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn 
all the poison to it : To cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
that, in Cows-milk. . . . There are two 
ways to try whether the Serpent-stone be 
true or false. The first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
a leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, the water will fall a 
boy ling, and rise in little bubbles. . . .” — 
Tavernier^ E.T., Pt. ii. 156 ; [ed. ii. 

152]. Tavernier also speaks of another 
snake-stone alleged to be found behind 
the hood of the Cobra; “This Stone being 
rubb’d against another Stone, yields a slime, 
which being drank in water,” &c. &c. — Ibid, 

1690. — “ 'The thing which he carried . . , 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
- . . and therefore obtained the name of 
Snake-stone. It is a small artificial Stone. 
. , . The Compasition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Roots, mixt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . . .''-—Ocington, 
260-261. 

1712. — “Pedra de Cobra : ita dictus 
lapis, vocabulo a Lusitanis imposito, ad- 
versus viperarum *inorsus praestat auxiliufn, 
externb applicatus. In serpent^ quod vulgb 
credunt, non invenitur, sed arte secrete 
fabricatur k Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici usu, oportet adesse geminos, ut cum 
primus veneno saturatus vulnusculo decidit, 
Alter surrogari illico in locum possit. . . . 
Quo ipso feror, ut istis lapidibus nihil 
efficacim inesse credam, nisi quam actual! 
fnnditate su^ vel absorbendo praestant.” 
— Kaempfer^ Amoen, ExoL 895-7. 

1772.— “Being returned to Roode-Zand, 
the much celebrated Snake-stone (Slange- 
stem) was shown to me, which few of the 
faimers here could afford to purchase, it 
being sold at a high price, and held in great 
Asteem. It is imported from the Indies^ 
espemally from M^abar, and cost several, 
frequently 10 or 12, rix dollars. It is 
roimd, and convex on one side, of a black 
"Colour, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 


middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores. . . . When it is applied to any part 
that has been bitten by a serpent, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the poison ; 
as soon as i^* is saturated, it falls off of 
itself. . . .” — ThunJbergy Travels^ E.T. i. 
165 {A Journey into Caffraria), 

1796.— “Of the remedies to which cures 
of venomous bites arc often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not less frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for the late 
of the viper ; yet to infer from thence that 
the^ effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not be more rational than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten l)y 
a Cobra de Capello, to the application of a 
snake-stone, or to the words muttered over 
the patient by a Bramin .” — Patrick Russell ^ 
Account of Indian iSerpents, 77. 

1820. — “Another kind of snake-stone 
. . . was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey ; 
it had no earthy smell when breathed on, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power. 
By the person who presented it to 8ir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, ‘it had 
saved the lives of four men.’” — Dr. Dacify in 
Res. xiii. 318. 

1860. — “The use of the Pamhoo-KaloOi or 
snake-stone, as a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the Coast of Coromandel ; and 
more than one well -authenticated instance 
of its successful application has been told to 
me by persons who had been eye-witnesses.” 
. . . (These follow.) “. . . As to the snake- 
stone itself, I submitted one, the application 
of which I have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday', and he has communicated to me, 
as the result of his analysis, his belief that 
it is ‘a piece of charred bone which has 
been filled with blood, perhaps several times, 
and then charred again.’ . . . The prolm- 
bility is, that the animal ^charcoal, when 
instatitaneously applied, may be sufficiently 
porous fc,nd absorbent to extract the venom 
from the recent wound, together 'with a 
portion oi the blood, before it has had 
time to bo carried into the system. ...” 
— Temie?it, Ceylon^ i. 197-200. 

1861 . — “ ‘ Have you been bitten ? ’ ‘ Y es, 
Sahib,’ he replied, calmly; ‘ the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,’ he added, extract- 
ing from the recesses of his mysterious bag 
a small piece of white stone. This he wetted, 
and applied to the wound, to which it 
seemea to adhere ... he apparently suf- 
fered no . . . material hurt. Itwas thus 
effectually convinced that snake-charming 
is a real aH, and not merely clever conjuring, 
as I bad previously imagined. These so- 
called snake stones are wml known through- 
out India.”— T. Lemn^ A Fly on the 
Wheel, 91"92. 

1872.— “With reference to the snake- 
stones, which, when applied to the bites, 
are said to absorb and suck out the poison, 
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... I have only to aay that I believe they 
are perfectly powerless to produce any sucn 
effect . . . when we reflect on the quantity 
of poison, and the force and depth with and 
to which it is injected . . . alia the extreme 
rapidity with which it is hurried along in 
the vascular system to the nerve centres, I 
think it is obvious that the application of 
one of these stones can be of little use in a 
real bite of a deadly snake, and that a 
belief in their efficacy is a dangerous de- 
lusion.” — Fai/rer. Thanatophidiu of IruUa. 
pp. 88, 40. ■ 

[1880. — “It is stated that in the pouch- 
like throat api)endages of the older birds 
(adjutants), the fang of a snake is some- 
times to be found. This, if rubbed above 
the place where a poisonous snake has bitten 
a man, is supposed to prevent the venom 
spreading to the vital parts of the body. 
Again, it is believed that a so-called ‘ snake- 
stone* is contained within the head of the 
adjutant. This, if applied to a .snake-bite, 
attaches itself to the punctures, and ex- 
tracts all the venom. . . .” — liaff .hingle 
fifey 82.J 

SNEAKEB, s. A large cup (or 
small basin) with a saucer and cover. 
The native servants call it slntgar. 
We liad guessed that it was perhaps 
formed in some way from tjim in the 
sense of ‘ china-ware,’ or from the 
siiine word, used in Ar. and Pers., in 
the sense of ‘a silver’ (see CHINA, s.). 
But we have since seen that the word 
is not only in Grose’s Lexicon Bala- 
tronicuiH,, with the ex])lanation ‘ a small 
bowl,’ but is also in 7'odd : ‘A small 
vessel of drink.’ A sneaker of jninch 
is a term still used in several places 
for a small bowl ; and in fact it occurs 
in the Spectatm' and other works of 
the 18th century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin ; no dojilTt of 
a semi-slang kind. 

1714. — “ Our little burlesque auftiors, who 
are the delight of ordinary refiders, generally 
abound in these pert phrases, which have in 
them more vivacity than wit. 1 lately saw 
an instance of this kind of writing, which 
gave me so truly an idea of it, that T could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter. . . . 

“ Past 2 o’clock and 

** Dear Jack, a frosty morning. 

“ I have just left the Right Worshipful 
and his myrmidons about a sneaker of 5 
gallons. The whole magistracy was pretty 
well disguised before I gave them the slip.*^ 
The SpectatOTy No. 61o. 

1715. — 

** Hugh Peters is making 
A eneaker within 
For Luther, Buchanan, 

John Knox, and Calvin ; 

And when they have toss’d off 
A brace of full bowls, 

3 H 


You’ll swear you ne’er met 
With honester souls.” 

Bp. Burnett* s Descent into Hell. In 
Political Ballads of the Vtih and 
\Sth centuries. Annotated by W. 

W. WUkins, 1860, ii. 172. 

1743. — “Wild . . . then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, 
without a single farthing in his pocket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy.”— jPWWtngr, 
Jonathan WUd^ Bk. ii. ch. iv. 

1772. — “ He received us with groat 
cordiality, and entreated us all, five in 
number, to bo seated in a bungalow, where 
there were only two broken chairs. This 
compliment we could not accept of ; he then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch.” — Letter in Forbes^ 
Or. Mem. iv. 217. 

[SNOW RUPEE, s. A term in use 
ill S. India, which is an excellent ex- 
ample of a corruption of the ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson’ type. It is an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of the Tel, tsanauvuy 
‘authority, currency.’] 

SOFALA, n.p. Ar. Sufdla, a district 
and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards the 
south made upon that coast by the 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20® 10\ 
more that 2° south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territory was famous in 
old days for the golS produced in the 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
visited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 11.60. — “ This section embraces the 
description of the remainder of the country 
of Sof&la. . . . The inhabitants are poor, 
miserable, and without resources to support 
them except iron ; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the motntains of Sof&la. 
The people of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, whilfti they carry to the continent 
and islands of India ... for although 
there is iron in the islands and in the minea 
of that country, it does not equal the iron 
of Sofftla.”— Arfrm, i. 65. 

c. 1220. — “Sof&la is the most remote 
known city in the country of the Zenj . . . 
wares are carried to them, and left by the 
merchants who then go away, and coming 
again find that the natives have laid down 
the price [they are willing to give] for every 
article beside it. . . . ^fsll gold is well- 
known among the Zenj merchants .” — Tdlpiity 
Mu* jam al’Buld&ny s. v. 

In his article on the gold country, Y&kdt 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to fiace 
with the merchants at greater leng^. It 
is a practice that has been ascribed to a 
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great variety of uncivilized races ; r.y. in 
various ^rts of Africa; in the extreme 
north of Europe and of Asia ; in the Clove 
Islands ; to the Veddas of Ceylon, to the 
Poliars of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or Chinese. 
See on this subject a note in Marco Polo^ 
Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note by Mr. De B. PrtaafXy 
in J. M. As. Soc.f xviii. 348 (in which 
aeveral references are erroneously printed) ; 
TmnenCs Ceylon, i. 693 seqti. ; Bawlinson's 
Hnodotns, under Bk. iv. ch. 196. 

c. 1330. — *‘SofS.la is situated in the coun- 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the Kdniin, the inhabitants are Muslim. 
Ibn Sayd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the extraction of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
skin.” — Ahuffeda, Fr. Tr. i. 222. 

,, “A merchant told me that the 
town of Sof9.1a is a half month’s march 
distant from Guhia (Quiloa), and that from 
Sof9.1a to Yufi (Nufi) ... is a month’s 
march. From Yufi thev bring gold-dust to 
Sof9.1a.” — 2hn Bututa, ii. 192-3. 

1199. — “Coming to Mozambique \ 
Vasco and his squadron on their return) 
they did not desire to go in Ixicauso there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of ^ofala, the pilots 
warned the officers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with little 
sail set, and a good look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river belonging to a 
place called whence there some- 

times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . .” — Correa, Lnidas, i. 134-13.6. 

1516. — “ ... at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Sofala, close to wffiich town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. Those Moors estab- 
lished themselves there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the Gentiles of the 
mainland.” — Barbosa, 4. 

1523. — “ Item-jthat as regards all the ships 
and goods of the said Realm of Urmuz, and 
its ports and vassals, they shall «ibe secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall be as free to 
navigate where they please as vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Mecca, nor 
yet to (^offala and the ports of that coast, 
as that is forbidden by the King our lord. 

. . — Treaty of Pom lJuarto at Menezes, 
with the King of Ormuz, in BoteUw, Tomho, 
«0. 

1553.— “Vasco da Gama . . . was afraid 
that there was some pilf running far inland, 
trom which he would not be able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keep well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of ^ofalat so 
famous in these parts for the quantity of 
gold which the M^oors procured there from 
the Blacks of the country by trade. , . — 

Barros, I. iv. 3. 


1672.- 

“ . . . Fizemos desta costa algum desvio 
Deitando para o p6go toda a armada : 
Porque, ventando Noto manso e frio, 

Nao nos apanhasse a ague da enseada, 

Que a costa faz alii daquella banda, 

Donde a rica Sofala o ouro manda.’' 

Camdes, v. 73. 

By Burton : 

“ off from the coast-lino for a spell we 
stood, 

ti|l deep blue water ’neath our kelsons 
lay ; 

for frigid Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crookfed shore, 
whence rich Sofdla sendeth golden ore.” 
1665.— 

“ Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, ♦thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

Paradise Lost, xi. 399 segtj. 
Milton, it may be noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading B6faht. 

1727. — “Between IHa/foa and Mosani- 
liique is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Suffola 
and Cuaim, but now' by the Portuguese, 
who know that country best, is called 
Sena.**— -A. Hamilton, i. 8*[ed. 1744]. 

SOLA, \nilg. SOLAE, s. This is 

C ierly Hind, slwla, corrupted hy tl)e 
gall inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to sold, ana often again into solar 
hy English people, led astray by the 
usual “striving after meaning.” Skold 
is the name of the plant Aeschynomem 
asj)era, L. (N.O. Leguminome), and 
is particularly applied to the light 
pith of that plant, from which the 
light thick Sola topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material is also usecl 
to pftd the roofs of i)alankin8, as a pro- 
tectioif against the .sun’s ])ower, and 
for varicus minor pnrpo.ses, e.g. for 
slips of tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until iU wide diffusion 
within the last 45 years, was peculiar 
to tlie Bengal Presidency. In the 
Deccan the tni)^ is called bhend, Mahr. 
hhendu, and in Tamil, netti, [‘breaking 
with a crackle.’! Solaf hats are now 
often advertised in London. [Hats 
made of elder pith were used in S. 
Europe in the early 16th centurv. In 
Albert Diirer’s Diary in the Nether- 
lands (1520-21) we find: “Also To- 
masin has given me a plaited hat of 
elder-pith” {Mrs. Heatm, Life of Al- 
brecht Dilrer, 269). Miss Eden, in 
1839, speaks of Europeans wearing 
“ broad white feather hats to keep on 
the sun” {Uf the Cowitry, ii. 66). 
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Illustrations of the various shapes of 
Sola hats used in Bengal about 1854 
will be found in Grant, Rural Life in 
Bengal, 105 seqJ] 

1830. — ** I stopped at a fisherman’s, to 
look at the curiously-shaped floats he used 
for his very largo and heavy fishing-nets ; 
«ach float was formed of eight pieces of 
sholft, tied together by the ends. . . . 
When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can bo cut into thin layers, which pitted 
together are formed into hats ; Chmese 
paper appears to be made of the same 
material .” — Wanderingsof a Pilgrim^ ii. 100. 

1872. — “ In a moment the flint gave out a 
spark of fire, which fell into the sold ; the 
sulphur match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp. . . — Govhda Sanianta^ i. 10. 

1878.-— “My solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle.”—/.//*^' 
in the AiofuaxH^ i. 164. 

188.'). — “ I have slipped a pair of galoshes 
over my ordinary walking-boots ; and, with 
my solar topee (or .sun helmet) on, have 
ridden through a mile of deserted streets 
and throngea baztiars, in a grilling^ sun- 
•shine .” — A Pro/ejiHloiycl Vijiit hi Persta^ St. 
James's Gazette^ March 9. 

[SOMBA, SOMBA7, s. A ])reseut. 
Malay mmhah-an. 

[1614.— “ Sombay or pro.sonts.”— /Wrr, 
Lette^s^ ii. 112. 

[1615. — “. . . concluded rather than pay 
the great Soxnba of eight hundred reals.” — 
Jbid. iv. 43.] 

SOMBRERO, s. Port, sumbreiro. 
In England we now understand by 
this word a broad-brimmed liat ; but 
in older writers it is used for an 
umbrella. Summerhead is a name in 
the Bombay Arsenal (as M;-fieu. 
Keatinge tells me) for a great um- 
brella. I make no doubt tltat it is 
a corruption (by * striving after mean- 
ing *) of Sombreiro, and it is a capital 
example of Hobson- Jobson. 

1503. — “And the next day the Captain- 
Major before daylight embarked armed 
with all hia people in the boats, and the 
King (of Cochin) in his boats which they 
•call tones (see DONET) . . . and in the tone 
of the King went his Soxnbreiros, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms,, 
mounted on very 4ong canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms in height. These are used for 
«tate ceremonial, showing that the King is 
there in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may carry the like.”— Cbrrw, i. 378. 

1610.—“ And besides the page I speak of 
who carries the sword, they take another 
page who carries a Boxnbrem with a stand 
ifco shade his master, and keep the rain off. 


him ; and some of these are of silk stuff 
finely wroi^ht, with many fringes of gold, 
and set with stones and seed pearl. ...” 
— Barbosa^ Lisbon ed. 298, 

1653. — “ At this time Dom J orge discerned 
a great body of men coming towards whore 
he was standing, and amid them a som- 
breiro on a lofty staff, covering the head 
of a man on horseback, by which token he 
knew it to be some noble person. This 
sombreiro is a fashion in India coming from 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a gentleman, for it is a token of 
nobility, which we may describe as a one- 
handod pallhim (having regard to those 
which we use to see carried by four, at the 
reception of some great King or Prince on 
his entrance into a city). . . .” — Barros^ III. 
X. 9. Then follows a minute description of 
the sombreiro or umbrella. 

[1599.—“ ... a great broad sombrero 
or shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the Summer from the Sunne, and in the 
Winter from the Raine.” — Hakl. II. i. 261 
{Stanf. JJict.). 

[1602. — In his character of D. Pedro 
Mascarenha.s, the Viceroy, Couto says he 
was anxious to change certain habits of the 
Portuguese in India : “ One of these wa.s to 
forbid the tall sombreiros for warding off 
the rain and sun, to relieve men of the 
expence of paying those who carried them ; 
he himself did not have one, but used a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (?), which 
they called for many years Masearenhas, 
Afterwards finding the sun intolerable and 
the rain immoderate, he permitted the use 
of tall umbrellas, on the condition that 
private slaves .should beaf them, to save the 
wages of the Hindus who carry them, and 
arc called boys de sombreiro (see BOY).” 
-Couto, Dec. VII. Bk. i. ch. 12.] 

c. 1630. — “Betwixt ttuvns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but in 
Towns upon Palamkeens, and with Som- 
breros de Sol over them.” — Sir T, Het'berl, 
ed. 1665, p. 46. 

1657. — “A cost6 du cheval il y a un 
homrae qui osvente afin qu’il ne 

receive point d’incommodit6 soit par les 
mouches, on par la chaleur ; et h chaque 
cost6 on porte deux Zombreiros, afin que 
le Soleil ne luise pas sur luy. . . .” — Abr, 
Hoger, Fr. Tr. ed. 1670, p. 223. 

1673. — “None but the Emperor have a 
Sumbrero among the Moguls." — Fryer, 36. 

1727.— “The Portuguese ladies . . . sent 
to beg the Favour that he would pick them 
out some lusty Dutch men to carry their 
Palenquems oxid. Somereras or Umbrellas.” 
— A. Hamilton, i. 338 ; [ed. 1744, i. 340]. 

1768-71. — “Close behind it, followed the 
heir-apparent, on foot, under a sambml, 
or sunshade, of state.” — Siamrinus, E.T. 
i. 87. 

[1845.—“ No open umbrellas or BUmmer- 
beads allowed to pass through the gates.” — 
Public Notice on Gates of Bombay Town, in 
Douglas, Glimpses of Old Bombay, 86.] 
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SOMBBEBO, CHANNEL OF 
THE) n.p. The channel between the 
northern part of the Nicobar group, 
and the sou them part embracing the 
Great and Little Nicobar, has had this 
name since the early Portuguese days. 
The origin of the name is given by 
A. Hamilton below. The indications 
in C. Federici and Hamilton are prob- 
ably not accurate. They do not agree 
with those given by Horsburgh. 

1566. — “Si passa per il canale di Nicubar, 
ouero per quello del Sombrero, li quali son 
per rnosmo Tisola di Sumatra. . . 
p'ederici, in Riimudo, iii. 391. 

1727. — “The Islands off this Part of the 
Coa.st are the Nicohars. . . . The northern- 
most Cluster is low, and are called the 
Canueultars. . . . The middle Cluster is 
hne champain Ground, and all but one, 
well inhabited. They are called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the South 
End of the largest Island, is an Hill that 
resembleth the top of an Umbrella or 
Somerera.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 68 [ed. 1744]. 

1843.—“ Sombrero (^annel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Merve or Passage bsland 
on the South side, is very .siifo and about 
seven leagues wide.” — Horsburgh, ed. 1843, 
ii. 59-60. 

SONAPABANTA, n.p. This i.s a 
quasi-classical name, of Indian origin, 
used by the Burmese Court in Stiite 
documents and ^formal enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the central part of his dominions ; Skt. 
Sumrna (Pali Sana) prdnta (or perhaps 
apardnta\ ‘ golden frontier-land,’ or 
something like that. There can be 
little doubt that it is a survival of the 
names which gave origin to the Chryse 
of the Greeks. ^And it is notable, that 
the same series of titles embraces Tam- 
badlpa (‘ Copper Island * Region) 
which is also represented by the Uhal- 
citis of Ptolemy. [Also see J. G. Scott, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 103.] 

(Ancient). — “There were two brothers 
resident in the country called Suniparanta, 
merchants who went to trade with 500 
wagons. . . .” — Legmds of Ootama Bvddha, 
in Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 259. 

16^.*— “All comprised within the great 
districts ... of Tsa-Koo, Tsa-lan, Laygain, 
Phoung-len, Kal^, and Thoung-thwot is 
constituted the Kiiv^dom of Thnna-pariuata. 
All within the great districts of PagAn, 
Ava, Penya, and Myen-Zain, is constituted 
^e Kingdom of Tampadewa. . . .” (&e,)— 
From an Inscription ai the Great* Pagoda 
of Khoog-Mhoo-dau, near Ava ; from the 
MS, Jtmmal of Major H, Burney, accom- 


panying a Letter from him, dated 11th Sep- 
tember, 1830, in the Foreign Office, Calcutta. 
Burney adds: “The Ministers told me that 
by Thunaparanta they mean all the coun- 
tries to the northward of Ava, and by Tampa- 
dewa all to the southward. But this in- 
scription shows that the Ministers themselves 
do not exactly understand what countrie.s 
are comprised in Thunaparanta and 
T&mpa-dewa.” 

1767. — “The King despotick ; of great 
Merit, of great Power, I^ord of the Coun- 
tries* Thonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
Buraqhmaoh (Burma), the Kingdom of 
Siam and Hughen (?), and the Kingdom of 
Cassay.” — Letter from the King of Burma, 
in Dalripngde, Or. Rf'p. i. 106. 

1795. — “The Jjord of Earth and Air, the 
Monarch of extensive Countries, the Sove- 
reign of the Kingdoms of Sonahparinda, 
Tombadeva. . . . etc. . . .” — Letter from 
the King to Sir John Shore, in Symes, 487. 

18.55. — “ His great, glorious and most 
excellent Majesty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Thunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all the great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries, the King of the 
Rising Sun, J^orcl of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephants, and 
great Chief of Righteousness. . . .” — King’s 
Letter to the Uorernordxeneral (Ix)rd Dal- 
housie), Oct. 2, 1865. 

SONTHALS, n.p. Properly SanUlU, 
[the name being 5»aid to come from a 
place called Saont, now Hilda in 
Medni})ur, where the tribe remained 
for a long time {Dalton, Ikscr. Eth. 
210-11)]. The name of a 11011 -Aryan 
i people belonging to the Kolariaii claas, 

I extensively settled in the hilly country 
to the west of the Hoogly R. and to 
the south of Bhagalpur, from which 
they*'extended to Balasore at interval, 
sonmtiines in considerable masses, hut 
more generally much scattered. The 
territory in whicli they are chiefly 
settled is now formed into a separate 
district called Santal Parganas, and 
.sometimes Sanfalia. Their settlement 
in this tract is, however, quite modem ; 
they have emigrated thither from the 
S.W. In Dr. F. Buchanan’s statistical 
account of Bhagalpur and its Hill 
people the Santals are not mentioned. 
The earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in iSlr. Sutherland’s 
Report on the Hill People, which is 

Tinted in the Appendix to Long, No 

ate is given there, but we learn from 
Mr. Man’s book, quoted below, that 
the date is 1817. [The word is, how- 
ever, much older than this. Forbes 
(Or, Mem, ii. 374 seq,) gives an account 
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taken from Lord Teignmouth of witch 
tests among the Soontaar. 

[1798. — , . amongst a wild and un- 
lettered tribe, denominated Soontaar, who 
have reduced the detection and trial of 
persons suspected of witchcraft to a system.” 
— As. Res. iv. 359.] 

1817.— “For several years many of the 
industrious tribes called Sonthurs . have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti- 
vation large tracts of lands. . . .” — Sidher- 
faneVs Report^ quoted in Long^ 569. 

1867.— “This system, indicated and pro- 
jwsed by Mr. Eden,* was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. George Yule, O.B., 
by whose able management, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sonthals were raised from misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern- 
ment. to a pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowdedge, has never been e(iualled in any 
other part of India under the Bntish rule. 
The Regulation C’ourt.s, with their horde 
of leeches in the shape of badl)' jiaid, and 
corrupt Amlah (Omlah) and pettifogging 
Mookteara, were abolished, and in their 
place a Number of active Finglish gentlemen, 
termed AssistJint Commissioners, and nomi- 
nated by Mr. Yule, were set down among the 
Sonthals, with a Code of Regulations drawn 
up by that gentleman, the pith of which 
may bo summed uj) as follows : — 

“ ‘d’o have no medium between the Son- 
thal and the Hakim, i.e. Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

“ ‘To patiently hear any complaint made 
by the Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out any written petition or charge whatever, 
and without any Amlah or Court at the 
time. 

“ ‘To carry out all criminal work by the 
aid of the villagers themselves, who wore to 
bring in the accused, with the witnesses, 
to tlio Hakim, who should immediately 
attend to their statements, and punish ihein, 
if found guilty, according to the ten^.r of the 
law.’ 

“ These were some of the mostfimportant 
of the golden rules carried out by men 
who recognised the responsibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whose firm, 
judicious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with willing hearts, their en- 
deavours were crowned with a success which 
far exceeded the expectations of the most 
eanguine. . . .” — Smthatm and the 
by E. O. Mmit Barrister-at-Ijaw, &c. Cal- 
cutta, 1867, pp. 125-127. 

SOODBA, SOODEB, s. Skt. Mra, 

[usually derived from root, hic^ ‘ to be 
afflictea/ but probably of non-Aryan 
origin]. The ^theoretical) Fourth 
Caste of the Hinaus. In South India, 


* Tills Is apparently a mistake. The proposals 
were certainly original with Mr. Yule. 


there being no claimants of the 
2nd or 3rd classes, the Mghest castes 
among the (so-called) hydros come 
next after tne Brahmans in social 
rank, and sudra is a note of respect, 
not of the contrary as in Northern 
India. 

1630. — “The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Shudderies.”— Lord, Display ^ &c., ch. 
xii. 

1651. — “ La quatribme ligndo ost celle des 
Soudraes; elle est compos€e du commun 
peuple : cette lign^e a sous soy beaucoup et 
diverses families, dont une chacune pretend 
surpassor I’autre. . . — Abr. Roger y Fr. 
ed. 1670, p. 8. 

[c. 1665. — “ The fourth caste is called 

Charados or Soudra.”- ed. Bally 
ii. 184. 

[1667. — “ . . . and fourthly, the tribe of 
Seydra, or artisans and labourers. ” — Bernier y 
ed. Con^Uiblcy 32.^.] 

1674.— “The . . . Chudrer (these are the 
Nayres ).” — Faria y Soiisay ii. 710. 

1717. — “The Brahmens and the Tschud- 
dirers are the proper persons to satisfy your 
Enquiries.” — PhillipSy An Account of the Re- 
ligloRy &c., 14. 

1858.—“ Such of the Aborigines as yet re- 
mained were formed into a fourth class, the 
Cudra, a class which has no rights, but only 
duties.” — Whitneyy Or. and Ling. Studiesy 
ii. 6. 

1867. — “ A Brahman does not stand aloof 
from a Soudra with a keener pride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt.” — 
hixoriy Few Amerkay 7th ed. i. 276. 

SOOJEE, SOOJY, s. Hind, sufiy 
[which comes probably from Skt. 
mciy ‘pure’]; a word curiously iiiis- 
interpreted (“ the coarser part of 
pounded wheat”) by the usually ac- 
curate Shakespear. It is, in fact, the 
fine Hour, maae from heart of the 
wheat, used in India to make bread 
for Europiian tables. It is prepared 
by grinding between two millstones 
which are not in close contact. [Suji 
“is a granulai meal obtained by 
moistening the grain overnight, then 
grinding it. Tne tine flour passes 
through a coarse sieve, leaving the 
Suji and bran above. The latter is 
got rid of by winnowing, and the 
round, granular meal or Suji, com- 
posed of the harder pieces of the gr£n, 
remains” (JYatt Econ, Diet VI. nt. 
iv. 167).] it is the semolina of Italy. 
Bread made from this was called in 
Low Latin dmella; Germ. SemmeU 
brddeheny and old English ^mne^-cakda. 

I A kind of porridge made with mjee 
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is often called soojee simply. (See 

EOLONG.) 

1810. — “ Bread is not made of flour, but 
of the heart of the wheat, which is very 
fine, ground into what is called soojy. . . . 
Soojy is frequently boiled into ‘ stirabout ’ 
for breakfast, and eaten with milk, salt, and 
butter ; though some of the more zealous 
may be seen to moisten it with porter.” — 
Wi/namsofi, V.M. ii. 135-136. 

1878. — ‘^Sujee flour, ground coarse, and 
water .” — Life in ike Mofussif^ i. 213. 

SOOBKT, s. Pounded brick used 
to mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. mrkhl, ‘ red- 
stutt? 

c. 1770. — “The terrace roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine pulverized 
stones, which they call zurkee; these are 
miskcd up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as hard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone.” — Stavorinu.% E.T. i. 514. 

1777. — “The inquiry verified the infor- 
mation. We found a large group of miser- 
able objects confined by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were simply so ; some under sentence 
from him to beat Salkey.” — Rejm'i of Impey 
and otfierSf quoted in Stephen's yuticonidr 
and Impetf^ ii. 201. 

1784. — “One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 
about 1400 maunds of soorky.” — Notifn. 
in Setm-Karr^ i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 


[1829. — “Soorxna, or the oxide of anti- 
mony, is found on the western frontier.” — 
Tod^ AnnalSy Calcutta reprint, i. 13. 

[1832.— “Sulmah— A prepared permanent 
black dye, from antimony. . . .” — 

Meer Hasmn Alt, OlmrvationSy ii. 72.] 

SOOSIE, s. Hind, from Pers. 

Some kind of silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. [Sir G. Birdwood 
(Industr. ArtSy 24(5) defines mm as 
“fine-coloured cloths, made chielly at 
Battala and Sialkote, striped in the 
direction of the warp with silk, or 
cotton lines of a ditl’erent colour, the 
cloth being called dokaimi [({okhdni]y 
‘ in two stripes ’ if the stripe has two 
lines, if three, tinhinni \ilnkhdnl\ and 
so on.” In the Punjab it is ‘a sti*i|>ed 
stuff used for women’s irou.sers. 1'his 
is made of fine thread, and is one of 
the fabrics in which English threiid is 
now largely used’ (Francis, Mon. on 
Cotton Mannfactures, 7). A .silk fabric 
of the .s/ime name is made in the 
N.W.P., where it is classed as a variety 
of chdrkhdna, or check (Ynmf All, 
Mon. on Silk, f)3). Forl)es \Vatson 
(Textile Manufactures, 85) speaks of 
Nuance as cl lie fly employed for trouser- 
ing, being a mixture of cotton and 
silk. The word seems to derive its 


1811. — “The road from Calcutta to Barac- 
pore . . . like all the Bengal roads it is 
paved with bricks, with a layer of sulky, 
or broken bricks over them.” — Solvyns, Le» 
Hindous, iii. The word is misused as well 
as miswritten here. The substance in ques- 
tion is khoa (q.v.). 


SOOBMA, s. Hind, from Pers. 
surma. Sulphuret of antimony, used 
for the purpose of darkening the eyes, 
knhl of the 7.rabs, the stimmi and 
stibium of the ancients. With this 
Jezebel “painted her eyes^’ (2 Kings, 
ix. 30 ; Jeremiah, iv. 30 R.V.) “With 
it, T believe, is often confounded the 
sulphuret of lead, which in N. India 
is called soormee (te is the feminine 
termination in Hindust.), and used as 
a substitute for the former : a ini.stake'i , 
not of recent occurrence only, as 
Sprengel says, ^Distinguit vero Plinius 
mgrem a femind^^^ (Boyle, on AnJt. of 
Hindu Medicine, 1(X)). [See Watt. 
Econ. Did. i. 271.] 


[1766.— “The powder is called by them 
suzma: which they pretend refreshes and 
wls the eye, besides exciting its lustre, 
by the ambient blackness.”— wose, 2nd ed. 
li. 142.] 


origin from Susa, the Biblical Shnshan, 
the capital of Susiana or Elam, ami 
from the time of Darius I. the chief 
residence of the Achaemenian kings. 
There is ample evidence to show that 
fabrics from Ba)>ylon were largely 
exported in early times. Such was 
perhaps the “Babylonish garment” 
foiled at Ai (Jo.sh. vii. 21), which the 
R.V. itiarg. translates as a “ mantle of 
Sliinar”). Tliis a writer in Smith’s 
JHct. of the Bible calls “ robes trimmed 
w'ith valuable furs, or the skins them- 
selves ornamented with embroidery’- 
(i. 452). These Babylonian fabrics 
have been often described (see Layard, 
Ninxveh and Babylon, 537 ; Mamero, 
Dawn of Civ., 470, 758 ; Encycl. Biol. ii. 
1286 seq.j Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 545 
seq.). An early reference to this old 
trade in costly cloths will be found in 
the quotation from the Periplm under 
CHINA, which has been di.scu8sed by 
Sir H. Yule (Introd. to Gill, River of 
Golden Sand, ed. 1883, p. 88 seq.y 
This Su^ cloth appears m a log of 
1746 as Soacie, and was known to the 
Portuguese in 1550 as Soajes (/. R. 
As. Soc., Jan. 1900, p. 158.)] 
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[1667. — . . . 2 patch of ye finest with 
what colours you thinke handsome for my 
own wear Chockoles and suBaes.’—In YuUf 
Hedges" Diary ^ Hak. Soc. ii. cclxii. 

[1690. — “ It (Suratt) is renown’d . . . for 
Sooseys. . . .'"—Ovirvgton, 218. 

[1714*20.— In an inventory of Sir J. Fel- 
lowes : “A Susa window-curtain.” — 2nd 
ser. N. cC: Q. vi. 244.] 

1784. — “ Four cassimeers of different 
colours ; Patna dimity, and striped Soosies.” 

— In Seion-Karr. i. 42. 

' • 

SOPHY, n.p. The name hy which 
the King of Persia was long known in 
Europe — “The Sophy” as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “ Tlie Turk ” or “ Grand 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“ Great Mogul.” This title repre- 
sented Sup, Safavi, or Safly the name 
of the dynasty which reigned over 
Persia for more than two centuries 
(^1449-1722, nominally to 1736). The 
first king of the family was Isma’il, 
claiming descent from 'Ali and the 
Imams, through a h)ng line of persons 
of siiintly reputation at Ardehil. The 
surname of Sufi or Safi assumed hy 
Isma’il is generally supposed to have 
been taken from Shaikh Safi-ud-din, 
the first of his more recent ancestors 
to become famous, and who belonged 
to the class of Sufis or philosopnic 
devotees. After Isma’il the most 
famous of the dynasty was Shfili 
Abbas (1585-1629). ‘ 

c. 1524. — “ Susiana, qii.ao ost Shiishan Pala- 
tium illud repiii Sophii." — Ahrafunn PerUsof^ 
in Ilyde^ iSj/nUtgiua i, 76. 

1560. — ‘‘ De quo o Sufi foy contente, o 
mandou gente eni .su ajiida.” — Terceim^ ch. i. 

,, “Quae regiones nomine Persiae ei 
rognantur quern 'riircao Chislibas, nos Sophi 
vocamus.” — Busbeq. Epist. iii. (Ul). 

1561. — “The Queenes Maicsties Letters to 
the great Sophy of Persia ^ sent hy M. Anthonie 
lenkinson. 

“ Elizabetha Dei gratia Angliao Franciae 
et Hiberinae llogina, &c. Potentissimo ot 
inuictissimo Principi, Magno Sophi Persa- 
rum, Medorum, Hircanonim, Carmano- 
rum, Margianorum, populorum cis et vltra 
Tygrira fluuium, et omnium intra Mare Cag 
pium et Persioum Sinum nationum atqdh 
Gentium Imperatori salutem et rerum pros- 
perarum foelicissimum incrementum.’ — In 
Hikl. i. 881. 

[1668.— “The Kii^ of Persia (whom here 
we call the great Sophy) is not there so 
called, but is called the Shaugh. It were 
dangerous to call him by the name of Sophy, 
because that Sophy in the Persian ton^e is 
a beggar, and it were as much as to call him 
The great beggar.”— Ducket^ ibid, 
i. 447.] 


1598.— “And all the Kings continued so 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia is a 
King, and Ishmael is a proper name, where- 
by Xa Ismael, and Xa Tharaas are as miich 
as to say King Ismael, and King Thamas, 
and of the Turkes and Rumes are called 
Suffer or Sofiy, which signifieth a great 
Captaine.” — Linschoten. ch. xxvii. ; [Hak.. 
Soc. i. 173]. 

1601.— 

“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he’s a very devil: 

I have not seen such a firago . . . 

“They say, he has been fencer to the 
Bo'ph.y.—Tweffth Nighty III. iv. 

[c. 1610. — “This King or Sophy, who ia 
called the Great Chaa.” — Pyrard de Laraly 
Hak. Soc. ii, 253.] 

1619.^ — “ Alla porta di Sciah Soft, si 
sonarono nacchere tutto il giorno : ed in- 
somnia tutta la cittk e tutto il popolo and?> 
in allegrezza, concorrendo infinite gente alia 
meschita di Schia Sofi, a far Gratiarum 
aetionnu."" — P. della Valle, i. 808. 

1626.— 

“ Were it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through France in triumph, or to couple 

The Sophy and great Prester-John to- 
gether ; 

I would attempt it.” 

Beatim. ti* Fleti'h,, The Noble Ge)itle* 
man, v. 1. 

c. 1630.-- “ Ismael at his Coronation pro- 
claim’d himself King of Persia by th( 
name of Pot-shaw (PadBhaw)'i.97i;ae/-Sophy. 
Whence that word Sophy was borrowed ia 
much controverted. Whether it be from 
the Armenian idiom, signifying Wooll, of 
which the Shashes are made that ennobled 
his new order. Whether the name was 
from Sophy his grandsire, or from the Greek 
word Sophos imposed upon Aydttr at his con- 
(piest of Trehizond by the Greeks there, I 
know not. Since then, many have called the 
Kings of Persia Sophy’s : but I see no reason 
for it ; since IsiriaeVs son, grand and great 
grandsons Kings of Persia never continued 
that name, till this thaj now reigns, whose 
name indeed is So fee, but casuall.” — Sir T. 
Herbert, e(' 1638, 286. 

1 ^ 43 . — “ Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Persian 

ui auoit est^ enuoy^ en Europe de la part 

u Grand Sophy Roy do Perse .” — Moequety 
Voyages, 269. 

1665.— 

“As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 

By Astracan, over the snowy plains 

Retires ; or Bactrian Sophy, from the 
horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 

To Tauris or Casbeen. ...” 

Paradise Lost, x. 431 segg, 

1678.— “But the Soffee’a Vicar-General 
is by his Place the Second Person in the 
Empire, and always the first Minister of 
State.” — Fryer 338. 
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1681. — “La (^uarta fwirte comprehende el 
Reyno de Persia, cuyo Sefior se llama en 
estos tiempos, el Gran Sophi.”— 
Cmpendio, 6. 

1711. — “In Consideration of the Com- 
pany’s good Services . . . they had half of 
the Customs of Oomhroon given them, and 
their successors, by a Firman from the Sophi 
or Emperor. 220. 

1727. — “The whole Reign of the last 
Sophi or King, was managed by such 
Vermin, that the BaUoivcJm and Aiackrans 
. , . threw off the Yoke of Obedience first, 
and in full Bodies fell upon their Neigh- 
bours in Caramania.** — Hamilton, i. 108 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 105j. 

1815. — “The Suffavean monarchs were 
revered and deemed hoJj* on account of 
their descent from a saint.” — Malcolm, 11. 
of Pers. ii. 427. 

1828. — “ It is thy happy destiny to follow 
in the train of that brilliant star whose 
light shall shed a lustre on Persia, unknown 
since the days of the earlier Soofees.” — 
J, B. Fraser, The Kiizzilhash, i. 192. 

SOUBA, SOOBAH, s. Hind, from 
Pers. mini. A large Division or 
Province of the Mogul Empire {e.g. 
the Sabah of the Deccan, the Sulnxh of 
Bengal). The word is also frecjuently 
used as short for Sfihadtlr (see SOIJBA* 
BAB), ‘the Viceroy’ (over a H77ha). It 
is also “among the Marathas some- 
times applied to a smaller division 
comprising from 5 to 8 tarafs^^ {IVilson). 

c. 1594. — “In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sireaxs. . . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 
Soobadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Sovereign of the world distributed 12 Lacks 
of beetle. The names of the Soobahs were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajmeer, Ah- 
medabad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, Cabul, 
Lahoor, Multan, find Malwa ; when his 
majesty conquered Berar, Khandeess, and 
Ahmednag^r, they were formed* into three 
Soobahs, increasing the number to 15.”—- 
Ayeen, ed. Oladmn, ii. 1-5; [ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 115]. 

1753. — “Princes of this rank are called 
Subahs. Nizam al muluck was Subah of 
the Decan (or Southern) provinces. . . . The 
Nabobs of Condanore, Cudapak, Camaiica, 
Talore, &c., the Kings of Tritchinopolv, 
Mysore, Tanjore, are subject to this Subah- 
ship. Hero is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, excepting that 
^the Muscovite.” — Orme, Fragments, 398- 

1760. — “Those Emirs or Nabobs, who 
govern great Provinoes, are stiled Sttbahs, 
which imports the same as Lord-lieutenants 
W Vice-l^ys.” — Memoirs of the Revolution 
tn Bengal, p, 6. 


1763.— “From the word Soubah, signi- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (the Deccan) is called Soubahdar, 
and by the Europeans improperly Soubah.” 
— Ornie, i. 35. 

1765. — “Let us have done with this 
ringing of changes upon Soubaha ; there's 
no end to it. Let us boldly dare to be 
Soubah ourselves. . . "'—llolwell. Hist. 
Events, &c., i. 183. " 

1783. — “'fhey broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
400,O00L a year to the Subah of Bengal.^' — 
Burke's Speech on Fox's India Bill, Works, 
iii. 468. 

1804. — “ It is impoasible for persons to 
have behaved in a more shuffling manner 
than the Soubah’s servants have. . . .” — 
Wellington, ed. 1837, iii. 11. 

1809. — “These (pillars) had been removed 
from a sacred building by Monsieur Diinloix, 
when he assumed the rank of Soubah.” — 
Lonl Valent ia, i. 373. 

1823. — “The Delhi Sovereigns whose vast 
empire was divided into Soubahs, or 
Governments, each of which was ruled by 
a Soubahdar or Viceroy.” — Malcolm, Cent. 
India, i. 2. 

SOUBADAR, SUBADAR, s. 

Hind, from Pers. mhadar, ‘ one holding 
a Kuha ’ (see SOTIBA). 

a. The Viceroy, or Governor of a 

sftha. 

b. A local commandant or chief 
officer. 

C. The chief native officer of a 
company of Sepoys ; under the original 
constitution of such companies, its 
actual cfiptain. 

a. See SOUBA. 

b. — 

167^.'— “The Subidar of the Town being 
a Person of Quality ... he (the Ambas- 
.sador) thought good to give him a Visit.” — 
Ft-yer, 77. 

1805. — “ The first thing thaVthe SuMdar 
of Vire Rajendra Pettah did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and fpve me 
such a shake by the hand, as wovdd have 
done credit to a Scotsman.” — Letter in 
Leyden's Life, 49. 

C.— 

1747.— “14th September , . . Read the 
former from Tellicherry adviseing that . . . 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Subidtff with 129 more Sepoys to our assist^ 
ance.” — MS. ConstiltatUms at Fort St. David, 
in India Office, 

1760.— “One was the Sttbabdar, equiva- 
lent to the Captain of a Company.”— Ome, 
iii. 610. 

c. 1785.—“. . . the Subthdars or com- 
roanding officers of the black troops,” — 
Oarrac^li, L. of Olive, iii. 174, 
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1787. — “A Troop of Native Cavalry on 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 European Serjeant, 
1 Subidar, 3 Jemadars, 4 Havildars, 4 
Naiques (nalk), 1 Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, 
and 68 Privates.” — Regns. for the Hmi. 
Comp." 8 Black Troops on the Coast of Coro- 
Toandel^ &c., p. 6. 

[SOUDAaUE, s. P. — H. saudd- 
gavy Pers. muddy ‘goods for sale'; 
a merchant, trader ; now very often 
applied to those who selP European 
goods in civil stations and cantonments. 

[1608. — “ . . . and kill the merchants 
{BOdagarea mcrcadore8).”~/>/iY«,s* dtm Mon- 
i. 183. 

[c. 1809.— “ 'fhe terra Soudagur, which 
implies merely a principal merchant, is here 
(Behar) usually {^iven to thcjse who keep 
what the English of India call Europe shops ; 
that is, sho}js where all sorts g(Mjds 
imported from Europe, and chiefly consumed 
by Europeans, are retailed.” — Uuchinan^ 
Kastern. Indian i. 375. 

[c. 1817. — “This sahib was a very rich 
man, a Soudagur. . . .” — Mrs. ShenomHl^ 
Lust Dags of JSoosg, 84. ] 

SOUESOP, s. 

a. The fruit Anoxia muricatay L., a 
variety of the Custard apple. This 
kind is not well known on the Bengal 
side of India, hut it is completely 
naturalised at Boiuhay, The terms 
sourso}) and swcetsop are, we believe, 
West Indian. 

b. In a note to the passage (j noted 
below, Grainger identihes tlie sourmp 
with the suirmck of the Dutch. But 
in this, at; least as regards u.se in the 
East Indies, there is some mistake. 
The latter term, in old Dutch wfiters 
on the East, .seems always to ajiply to 
the Common Jack fruit, the ‘«ourjack,' 
in fact, as distingui.shed from the 
^superior kinds, especially the champada 
of the Malay Archipelago. 

a. — 

1764.- 

^‘ . . . a neighbouiing hill 

Which Nature to the SoilTBop had re- 
signed.” 

GraingeVy Bk. 2. 

b. — 

1659. — “There is another kind of tree 
>(in Ceylon) which they call Sursack . . . 
which has leaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twws from the 
branches, but on the trunk itseliT . . Ac. 
-^SaoTy ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661. — Walter Schulz says that the famous 
fruit Jaka was called by the Netherlanders 
in the Indies Boortack.-'P. 286. 


1675. — “The whole is planted for the 
most part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 
Buuraacks.”— GoenSy in Valentijny 
CeyloUy 223. 

1768-71.— “The Suniak-tree has a fruit of 
a similar kind with the durioon (duriau), 
but it is not accompanied by such a fetid 
smell.” — Siavorinus, E.T. i. 236. 

1778. — “ The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Columbo, 
Gale, and several other places. The name 
by which it is properly known hero is the 
Maldivian Sour Sack, and its use here is 
less universal than that of the other sort, 
which , . . weighs 30 or 40 lbs .” — Tkunhergy 
E.T. iv. 255. 

[1833. — “ Of the eatable fruited kinds 
above referred to, the most remarkable are 
the Bweetsop, sour sop, and chorimoyer. 

. . .” — Penny Cgct. ii. .54.] 

SOWAE, SUWAE, s. Pers. sawdr, 

‘ a horseman.’ A native cavalry soldier ; 
a mounted orderly. In the Greek 
provinces in Turkey, the word is 
familiar in the form pi. 

aovfiapldesy for a mounted gendarme. 
[The regulations for suwdrs in the 
Mogul armies are given by Blochmamiy 
Alriy i. 244 .s*eg.] 

1824-5. — “. . . The sowars who accom- 
panied him .” — llehcvy Orig. i. 404, 

1827. — “ Hartley had therefore no re- 
.sourcG save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the sowar . . . 
w'ho rode before him .” — Bir W. Bcotty Tlt^ 
Burgeon's Paughtery ch. xiii. 

[1830.— “. . . Meerza, an Asswar well 
known on the Collector’s establishment.” — 
Or. Bport. Mag. reprint 1873, i. 390.] 

SOWAR, SHOOTER-, s. Hind. 

from Pers. shiitar-samiry the rider of 
a dromedary or swift camel. Such 
riders are attacrhed to the establish- 
ment of the Viceroy on the march, 
and of other high officials in Upper 
India, Tl*t word soioar is c^uite mis- 
used by the Great Duke in the passage 
below, for a camel -driver, a sense it 
never has. The word written, or in- 
tended, may liowever have been 

surwaim (q.V.) 

[1815. — “ As we approached the camp his 
oont-surwars (camel-riders) went ahead of 
us.” — Joumaly Marquess of HastingSy i. 837.] 

1884.— “I . . . found a fresh horse at 
Sufter Jung’s tomb, and at the Kutub 
(oootub) a co^le of riding camels and 
an attendant ^utur Suwax.” — Afeia. qf 
CoL Mountainy 129, 

[1837.— “There are twenty SbooUr SU- 
wars (1 have not an idea how I ought to 
spell those words), but they are native 
soldiers mounted on swift camels, very much 
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tntppedf and two of them always ride l:)efore 
our carriage. Mden, Up the Country^ 

i. 31.] 

1840.— “Sent a Shuta Sarwar (camel 
driver) off with an express to Simla.” — 
Oshome^ Court and Camp of Runj. Singhy 
179. 

1842. — “At Poshawur, it appears by the 
papers I read last night, that they have 
camels, but no sowars, or drivers.” — Letter 
of 1). of %Vellingtony in Indian Administra- 
tion of Ld. Ellenhw'oughy 228. 

1867. — “I have given general notice of 
the Shlltiir Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men.” — II. Oreathed's Letters 
during Siege of JJelhiy 42. 

SOWABEY, SUWAEEEE, s. 

Hind, from Pers. sawdrJ. A cavalcade, 
a cortege of mounted attendants. 

1803. — “ They must have tents, elephants, 
and other sewary ; and must have with 
them a sufficient body of troops to guard 
their persons.” — A. Wellesleyy in Life of 
MinirOy i. 340. * 

1809.—“ He had no sawarry.”— Lf/. TV 
ientkiy i. 388. 

1814. — “I was often reprimanded by the 
Zemindars and native officers, for leaving 
the suwarree, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening excursion.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 
420 ; [2nd ed. ii. 372]. 

[1826. — “ The ‘aswary,’ or suite of Trim- 
buckje, arrived at the palace.” — Pandurang 
JJariy ed. 1873, i. 119.] 

1827. — “Orders were given that on the 
next day all should be in readiiies.s for the 
Sowarree, a grand procession, when the 
Prince was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest.” — Sir Walter Scott, The 
Surgeon* s Danghtet', ch. xiv. 

c. 1831. — “Je t&cherai d’^viter toute la 
jwussihre de ces immenses sowanis.” — 
.facquemont, Corresp. ii. 121. 

[1837. — “The Raja of Benares came with 
a very magnificent siuwarree of elephants 
and camels.” — Miss Eden, Uj^ihe Country, 

SOWAEEY CAMEL, s. A swift or 
riding camel See 80WAE, SHOOTER-. 

1835.— “‘I am told you dress a camel 
beautifully,’ said the young Princess, *and 
I was anxious to , . . ask you to instruct 
ray people how to attire a sawftri camel.’ 
This was flattering me on a very weak 
point : there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly understand, and that is 
how to dress a camel.” — Wanderi/ngs of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 36. 

SOWOAB, s. Hind, sdhahdrj 
alleged to be from Skt. sddhu^ ‘rights* 
with the Hind, affix kdr, ‘doer* ; Guj. 


Mahr. sdvakdr. A native banker ; 
corresponding to the Chotty of S. 
India. 

1803. — “You should not confine your 
dealings to one soiicar. Open a communi- 
cation with every Boucar m Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you for bills.” — Wellington, l)fsp., ed. 1837, 
li. 1. 

1826. — “We wore also sahoukars, and 
granted bills of exchange upon Bombay and 
M^ras, and we advanced moneys upon 
interest.” — Pandurang Hari, 174 ; [ed. lo73, 
i. 251]. 

[In the following the word is con- 
founded with Sowar : 

[1877. — “It was the habit of the sowars, 
as the goldsmiths are called, to bear their 
wealth iiiKiri their persons.” — Mrs. Uuthrie, 
ear in an Indian Fort, i. 294.] 

SOY, s. A kind of condiment once 
popular. The word is Japanese si-yau 
(a young Japanese fellow-passenger 
gave the j^ronunciation clearly as mo- 
yu. — A. B.), Chin, shi-yu, [Mr. Platts 
(9 ser. N. A Q. iv. 476) points out that 
in Japanese as written with the native 
character soy W'ould not be siyau^ but 
siyau-yn; in the Romanised Japanese 
this is simplified to shoyu (colloquially 
this is still furthttr redticed, by drop- 
ping the final vow'el, to shoy or soy). 
Of this monosyllable only the so 
represents the classical dyau ; the final 
consonant (y) is a relic of tlie termina- 
tion yu. llie Japanese word is itself 
derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is sze-yu, at Amoy, si-iu, at 
Canton, shi-yau, of which the first 
eleifient means ‘ salted beans,’ or other 
fruits,* dried and used as condiments; 
the secoxd element merely means ‘ oil.’] 
It is made from the beans of a plant 
common in the Himalaya and E. Asia, 
and much cultivated, viz. Glycine Sojay 
Sieb. and Zucc. (Soya hispida, Moench.), 
boiled down and fermented. [In India 
the bean is eaten in places where it is 
cultivated, as in Chutia Nagpur (Watty 
Econ. Diet. iii. 510 seq.)^ 

1679. — “. . . Mango and Saio, two sorts 
of sauces brought from the l^st Indies.”— 
Journal of John Locke, in hd. Kina*s Lift 
of L., i. 249. 

1688. — “1 have been told that sov is 
made with a fishy composition, and it 
seems most likely by the Taste; tho' a 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance who was 
very intimate with one that sailed often 
from Tonquin to Japan, from whence the 
true Siry comes, told me that it was made 
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only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
with Water and Salt. "-~Z>aw/ner, ii. 

1690. — “. . . Sony, the choicest of all 
Sawces .” — Ovingioriy 397. 

1712.—“ Hoc legnmen in coquina Japo- 
nica utramque replet paginam ; ox eo nam- 
que conficitur: turn puls Mim dicta, quae 
ferculis pro consistentia, et butyri loco 
additur, butynim enim hOc coel6 res ignota 
ost; turn Sooju dictum embamma,# quod 
nisi ferculis, certfe frictis ot assatis omni- 
bus affunditur.” — iTomp/J^r, Amom. Exot. 
p. 839. 

1776. — An elaborate account of the pre- 
>aration of Soy is given by Thaiberg, TratwU, 
i.T. iv. 121-122 ; and more brietly by 
Kaompfer on the page quoted above. 

[1900. — “Mushrooms shred into small 
pieces, flavoured with shoya ” (soy). — Mm. 
Enizer, A Diulornatist's ^V^fe in Japan, i. 
238.] 

SPIN, s. An nil married lady ; 

! >oj)ular abbreviation of ‘Spinster.’ 
liie Port. e(iuivalent soltera (soltiera) 
was used in a derogatory sense (Gray^ 
note on Pyrard de Lavttl^ Hak. Soc. ii. I 
128).] 

SPONGE-CAKE, s. This well- 
known form of cake is called through- 
out Italy pane di Spacpia^ a fact that 
suggest/ed to us the ])0ssibility that the 
English name is really a corruption 
of Spanish-caJce. The name in Japan 
tends to confirm this, and must be 
our excuse for introducing the term 
here. 


(on Tour), 16th April, in Notes and Exts.y 
Madras^ 1871. 

1682. — “This is a fine pleasant situation, 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tamarins^ well stored with peacocks and 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer .” — Hedgesy 
IHai'y, Oct. 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 39]. 

SQUEEZE, s. This is used in 
Anglo-Chinese talk for an yiegal ex- 
action. It is, we suppose, the trans- 
lation of a Chinese expression. It 
corresponds to the malatolta of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other slang 
phrases in many tongues. 

1882. — “If the licence (of the Hong mer- 
chants) . . . was costly, it secured to them 
uninterrupted and extraordinary pecuniary 
advantages ; but on the other hand it 
subjected them to ‘calls' or ‘squeezes’ 
for contributions to public works, . . for 
the relief of districts suifering from scarcity 
... as well as for the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of the 
‘Yangtse Keang' or the ‘Yellow River.’’”" 
— TIte Fankicae at Canton ^ p. 36. 

STATION, s. A word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the place 
where the English officials of a district, 
or the officers of a garrison (not in a 
fortress) reside. Also the aggregate 
society of such a place. 

[18.32. — “The nobles and gentlemen are 
I frequently invited to witness a ‘Station 
. ball.’ . . .” — Mn. Meet IJassan Aliy Obser- 
: rations, i. 196.] 


1880.— “There is a cake called kusatnra ■ 
resembling sponge-cake. ... it is said to I 
have been introduced by the Spaniards, and | 
that its name is a corniption of (W/7fa.” | 
— Miss BinVs JaiHtn, i. 235. ^ • 

SPOTTED-DEEE, s. macAL- 

loins of Gray ; [Ccrva.v axis of Blan- 
ford (Mammalia, 546)] ; Hind, chltal, 
Skt. ckUra, ‘spotted.’ 

1673. — “The same Night wo travelled 
easily to Megatana, using our Fowling- 
Pieces all the way, being here presented 
with Rich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigeons, Chitreh, or Spotted Deer.” — Fryer, 
71. 

[1677.-“ Spotted Deare we shall send 
home, some by y« Europe ships, if they 
touch here.” — Porrest, Bombay Letter's, i. 140.] 

1679. — “There being convenioncy in this 
place for ye breeding up of Spotted Deer, 
which the Hon’ble Company doe every yeare 
order to be sent home for His Majesty, it 
is ordered that care be taken to breed them 
up in this Factory (Madapollara), to be sent 
home accordingly.” — Ft. Bt. George Council 


1866.— 

“ And if I told how much I ate at one 
Mofussil station, 

I’m sure ’t would cause at home a most 
extraordinary sensation.” 

Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, in 
Fraser, Ixxiii. p. 391. 

„ “ Who asked thg Station to dinner, 

and allowed only one glass of Simkin to 
each guest#’ — Jbid. 231. 

STEVEDORE, s. One employed 
t-o stow the cargo of a ship and to. 
unload it. The verb estivar [Lat* 
stipare] is used both in Sp. and Port, 
in the sense of stowing cargo, implying 
originally to pack close, as to press 
wool. Estivaaor in the sense of a 
wool-packer only is given in the Sp. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has been 
used in every sense of estivar. See 
Skeat, S.V. 

♦ 

STIOK INSEOT, s. The name 
commonly applied to certain or- 
thopterou.s insects, of the family 
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Phmmidae^ which have the strongest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of stick, sometimes 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

1754. — *‘The other remarkable animal 
which 1 met with at Cuddalore was the 
animated Stalk, of which there are differ- 
ent kinds. Some appear like dried straws 
tied together, others like grass. .*. .” — 
7m, 20. ♦ 

I860.— “The Stick-insect. — The Phas- 
midae or spectres . . . present as close a 
resemblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 
• . — Tennenty Ceylon^ i. 262. 

[STICia*4|p, s. Lac encrusted on 
sticks, which in this form is collected 
in the jungles of Central India. 

[1880. — “ Where, however, there is a 
regular trade in stick-lac, the propagation 
of the insect is systematically carried on by 
those w’ho wish for a certain and abundant 
crop .” — Bally Jungle Lifey 308.] 

STINK-WOOD, s. Foetidm Mauri- 
tiami, Lam., a myrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Bois puant. 
“At the Carnival in Goa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of this stink- 
wood into the i>ockets of resj>ec table 
persons .” — Birdwood (MS.). 

STBIDHANA, 8TEEEDHANA, 

fi. Skt. stri~dhanay ‘women's property.' 
A term of Hindu Law, applied to 
certain property belonging to a woman, 
which follows a law of succession 
different from that which regulates 
other property. The term is first 
to be round in the works of Jones 
and Colebrooke (1790-1800), but has 
recently been introduced into European 
scientific treatises. [See Mayne, Hvidu 
LaWy 541 seqq,"] * 

1875.— “The settled propert)^ of a mar- 
ried woman ... is well known to the 
Hindoos under the name of stridhan.”— 
^ Mamey Early ImtitiUionSy 321. 

STUPA. See TOPE. 

SU.iEIN, n.p. This name, and the 
melancholy victories in its vicinity, are 
too familiar now to need explanation. 
Arab. Bawdkin. 

c. 1331.— “This very day we arrived at 
the island of Sawfikin. It is about 6 miles 
from the mainland, and has neither drink- 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is 
brought in boats, and there are cisterns to 
^llect rain water. , . Batwta. ii. 

161-2. 


1526. — “The Preste continued speaking 
with our people, and said to Don Rodrigo 
that he would have great pleasure and com- 
plete contentment, if he saw a fort of ours 
erected in Macuha, or in or in 

Zyla .” — Oorreay iii. 42 ; [see Dalboqverquey 
Conm. ii. 229], 

[c. 1590. — “ . . . thence it (the sea) washes 
both Persia and Ethiopia wnero^are Dahlak 
and puakin, and is called (the Gulf of) 
Om^n and the Persian Sea.”- Airiy od. 
Jimetty ii. 121.] 

«> 

SUOKER-BUCKEE, n.p. A name 
often given in N. India to Upper Sind, 
from two neighbouring places, viz., 
the town of BcSchar on the right bank 
of the Indus, and the island fortress of 
Bakkar or Bliakkar in the river. An 
alternative name is Boree-B acker y from 
Rohrly a town opposite Bakkar, on the 
left l)ank, the name of which is 
probably a relic of the aneient town 
of Aror or A /dr, tbongli the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. [See McCriadky In- 
vasion of IndiUy 352 seqq.] 

c. 1333. — “I passed 5 days at liiharT . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to BakSx. They 
thus call a fine town through which flows a 
canal derived from the river Sind .” — Ilni 
BalvtUy iii. 114-115. 

1521. — Shah Beg “then took his de- 
parture for Bhakkar, and after several days* 
inarching arrived at the plain surrounding 
Sakhar.” — Turkhdu Eavuty in Kllhty i. 311. 

1651. — “xVfter a thousand sufferings we 
arrived at the end of some days’ journey, 
at Siawan {Sekwan)y and then, passing by 
Patara and Darilja, we entered the fortress 
of Bakr.” — Bidi 'Aliy p. 136. 

[c. 1590. — “Bhakkar (Bhiikkar) is a 
notable fortress ; in ancient chronicles it is 
called *M^msifrah.” — Ala, ed. Jarred, ii. 327.] 

1616. — “Buckor, the Chiefo Citio, is 
called Buckor Succor.”— TVrry, (ed. 1777, 
p. 75]. 

1753. — “Vient ensuite Bukor, ou comme 
il est 6crit dans la G4ographi© Turtiuo, Pekor, 
ville situ^e sur une colline, entre deux bras 
de rindus, qui on font uue lie . . . la 
g^ographie . , . ajoute que Lonhri {i.e, Rori) 
©st une autre ville situ^e vis-k-vis de cotte 
ile du edt^ meridional, et que Sekar, autre- 
ment Sukor, est en mdme po.sition du cbt4 
septentrional.” — D'Anville, p. 37. 

St70KET,s. Old English. Wright 
explains the word as ‘dried sweet* 
meats or sugar-plums.* Does it not 
in the quotations rather mean haf- 
sugar? [Palmer {Folk EtjfmoL 378) 
says that the original meaning was a 
‘ slice of melon or gourd/ Ital. smccatay 
‘ a kind of meat made of Pumpions or 
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Gourdes * (Florio) from zmca^ * a‘ gourd 
or pumpkin/ which is a shortened 
form of cucuzza, a corruption of Lat. 
ciwurhita {Diez). This is perhaps the 
same word which appears in the quota- 
tion from Linschoten below, where 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahr sukata^ ‘slightly dried, 
desiccated,* and Sir H. Yule suggests 
a corruption of H. south, ‘dried ginger.*] 

[lf>37.— “ . . . i)ackod in a fraile, two Ifttle 
barrels of suckat. . . — Letters and Papers 
of the Reign of Henry VIII, xii. pt. i. 451.] 
1584.— “White Bucket from Zindi ” {Le. 
Sind) “(’ambaia, and China.” — Jiarret^ in 
llakL ii. 412. 

[1598. — “.Ginger by the Arabians, Persians 
and Turkes is called Gengibil (.see GINGER), 
in (Tiisurate, Decan, and Bongala, when it is 
fresh and green Adrac, and when dried 
BUkte.”— Hak. Hoc. ii. 79.] 
c. 1620-30.- 

“ For this, 

This Candy wine, throe merchants wore 
undone ; 

These sucketfi brake as many more.” 

Bmvm. and FI etch. ^ The Little 
French L(ucyn\ i. 1. 

SUCLAT, SACKCLOTH, &c., s. 

Pers. sakallCit, sakallat^ saklatm, sakld- 
t&u, applied to certain woollen stutls, 
and particularly now to European 
broadcloth. It is sometimes dehiied 
as scarlet broad cloth ; but though this 
colour is fretpient, it does not seem to 
be e.ssenlial to the name. [*Sca'/7(?( was 
the name of a material long before it 
denoted a colour. In the Liberate 
Roll of 14 Hen. III. (1230, quoted in 
N. A Q. 8 ser. i. 129) we read of 
saiu/uine scxirlet, brown, red, wbit^f and 
scarlet coloris de Marhle.^ It hiffe, how- 
ever, been supposed that # 111 ' woixl 
scarlet comes from .some form of the 
pre-sent word (see Skeut, s.v. Scarlet).* 
Eut the fact that the Arab, dictionaries 
give a form sakirldt must not be 
tru.sted to. It Is a’ modern form, 
probably taken from the European 
word, [as according to Skeat, the 
Turkish iskerlat is merely borrowed 
from the lUl. scarlatto]. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form sicla- 

* Here i« an instance in which scarlet is used 
for ‘ scarlet broadcloth ' : 

c. 1665.—“ . . . they laid them out, partly In 
nne Cotton Cloth . . . partly in Silken Stuflte 
atreaked with Gold and Silver, to make Vesta and 
Summer-Dmwers of ; partly in English Scarlet, to 
make two Arabian Vests or for their King . . . — 
Bernier, B.T. 48 ; fed. Constable, 180]. 


toun, a term which has been the subject 
of controversy both as to etymology 
and to exact meaning (see Marco Polo, 
Bk. i. ch. 58, notes). Among the con- 
jectures as to etymology are a deri- 
vation from Ar. sakl. ‘polishing* 
(see SICLEEGUB); from Sicily (Ar. 
Sikiliya) ; and from the Lat. cyclas, 
cychdatus. In the Arabic Vocahulista 
of the 13th century (Florence, 1871 X 
siklatun is tran.slatea by ciclas. The 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modern meaning of 
sakalldt, was tbat sakldtun was 
probably a light woollen texture. 
But Dozy and De Jong give it a.s. 
e'toffe de soie, hrochee ctor, and the 
])assage from Edrisi supports this un- 
doubtedly. To the north of India 
the name snkldt is given to a stuff 
imported from the borders of China. 

1040. — “The robes were then brought,, 
consisting of valuable frocks of sakldtiin 
of various colours. . . .” — Baihaki, in Elliot, 
ii. 148. 

c. 1150. — “ Almeria (^1 Imar'm) w’asn Musul- 
man city at the time of the Moravidae. It 
was then a place of great industry, and 
reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured costly robes, 
brocades, the stuffs known as Sakl&ttliL 
hfahdnl . . . and various other silk tissues.” 
— Edrisi (Joubert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220. — “Tabriz. The chief city of 
Azarbaijan. . . . They make there the 
stuffs called ’aitdb'i (see TABBY), Sikl&tfbi, 
Khitdhl, fine satins and other textures 
which are exported everywhere.” — YdkUt, 
in Barbier de Meynard, i. 133. 
c. 1370?— 

“ His heer, his herd, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdel raughte adoim 
Hise shoos of Cordewane, 

Of Brugges were his hoaeu broun 
His Robe was of Syklatoun 
1’liat^‘oste fnany a Jane.” 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 4 {Fumiml, 
Ellesmere Text). 

c. 1590.- 

“ Suklftt-t-/2itm7 0 F'arangl o Purtagdli ” 
(Broadcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). . . .—Ain (ori^) i. 110. Bloch- 
mann renders ‘ Scarlet Broadcloth ’ (see 
above). [The same word, sukldJll, is used 
later on of ‘woollen stuffs* made in 
Kashmir [Jarrett, Al-n, ii. 365).] 

1673, — “ Snffdhaun is already full of 
London Cloath, or Sackoloath Loryire, 
they call Fryer, 224. 

„ “ His Hose of London Saoikolotll 

of any Colour/’— /6td, 391. 

[1840.—“. . . his simple dress of aook- 
laat and fiat black woollen cap. . . — 

Llbyd, Gerard, Narr, i. 167.] 
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1854. — List of Chinese articles brought 
to India. . . . Siiklat, a kind of camlet made 
of earners hair.” — Cunningham's Ladal\ 242. 
1862. — “In this season travellers wear 

f arments of sheep-skin with sleeves, the 
eecy side inwards, and the exterior covered 
with Sooklat, or blanket.” — Punjab Trade 
Report^ 57. 

„ “Broadcloth (Europe), (‘Suklat,’ 

* Mahoot ’)/’ — Ibid, App. p. ccxxx. 

SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl served as a spatchcock, 
the standing dish at a dawk-bungalow 
in former days. The bird was caught 
in the yard, as the traveller entered, 
and was on the table by the time he 
had bathed and dressed. 

[c. 1848.— “ ‘ Sudden death' means a 
young chicken about a month old, caught, 
killed, and grilled at the shortest notice. ” — 
Berncastle^ Voyage to Ckina^ i. 193.] 

SUDDER, adj., but used as s. 
Literally ‘ chief,’ being Ar. sadr. This 
term had a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, | 
as in the examjde quoted below. The 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its principal applications are the 
following ; 

a. Sudder Board. This is the 
‘ Board of Revenue,’ of which there 
is one at Calcutta, and one in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
is a Board of Revenue at Madras, but 
not called ‘ Sudder Board ’ ihere. 

b. Sudder Court, ie. ‘Sudder Ad- 
a^wlut {sadr ^addlat). This was till 
1862, in Calcutta and in the N.W. P., the 
chief court of appeal from the Mofussil 
or District Courts, the Judges being 
members of the ^Bengal Civil Service. 
In the year named the Calcu/jta Sudder 
Court was amalgamated with the 
Supreme Court (in which English 
Law had been administered by English 
Barrister- Judges), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled the High Court 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
N.W.P. 

c. Sudder Ameen, i.e. chief Ameen 
(q.v.). This was the designation of 
the second class of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal by Act XVI. of 1868. 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869, and 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 


Judge was Principal Sudder Ameen ; 
the 2nd rank, Sudder Ameen ; the 
3rd, Moonsiff. In the new classifica- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Munsiffs (see MOONSIFF) of 4 
grades ; in Bombay, Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st class in 3 grades, and 2nd 
classc in 4 grades ; and in Madras 
Subordinate Judges in 3 grades, and 
Munsifis in 4 grades. 

d. Sudder Station. The chief 
station of a district, viz. that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil ofiicials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

c. 1340. — “The Sadr-»/?'to (‘Chief of 
the Word ’) Le. the ‘'K2L<51-al-Kv/idt (‘Judge 
of Judges ’) (CAZEE) . . . pos.sesses ten 
townships, producing a revenue of alx)ut 
60,000 tankas. He is also called Sadr-a/- 

— Shi/uV)uddlri Dimishkl^ in 'NoUs et 
JC.rtjs. xiii. 18.'>. 

SUFEENA, s. Hind. mpna. This 
is the native corr. of suhmma. Il ia 
shaped, but not much distorted, by 
the existence in Hind, of the Ar. word 
saflna for ‘ a blank-book, a note-book.* 

SUGAR, s. This familiar word is 
of 8kt. origin. Sarkara originally 
signifies ‘grit or gravel,’ thence crys- 
tallised sugar, ana through a Prakrit 
form mkkara gave the Pers. shakka)\ 
the Greek adKxup and ordKxapov, and t he 
late Latin saociuinm. The Ar. is 
sukkar, or with the article as-sukkar, 
and it is probable that onr modern 
forms. It. zucchero and suerheroj Fr. 

Germ. Zucker^ Kng. mtgar, came 
as well as the Sp. azucar, and Port. 
assucar^ fw)m the Arabic direct, and 
not through Liitin or Greek. The 
Russian is sakhnr ; Polish zukier ; 
Hung, zukur. In fact the ancient 
knowledge of the product was slight 
and vague, and it was by the Arabs 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced into Egypt, Sicily, and 
Andalusia. It is possible indeed, and 
not improbable, tnat palm-sugar (see 
JAOGEBY) is a much older product 
than that of the cane. j^Tliis is dis- 
puted by Watt (Econ, Diet, vi. pt. i. 
p. 31), who is inclined to fix the nome 
of the cane in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not known ; 
there is only a slight and doubtful 
statement of Loureiro, who, in speak- 
ing of Cochin-China, uses the words 
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habitat et coliUir,” which may imply 
its existence in a wild state, as well as 
under cultivation, in that country. 
De Candolle assigns its earliest pro- 
duction tO*the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, 83 we have said, the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed gr^tly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasjus 
and later writers, that the original 
sacclmron of Greek and Roman writers 
was^not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam- 
boos, and used in medieval medicine 
under the name tabasheer (q.v.) 
(where see a ([notation from Royle, 
taking the same view). It is just 
possilde that Pliny in the passage 
quoted below may have jumbled up 
two different things, but we see no 
-sufficient evidence even of this. In 
AVhite’s Latin Diet, we read that by 
the word aaccharon is meant (not sugar 
but) **a sweet juice distilling from the 
joints of the bamboo,” This is non- j 
sense. There is no such sweet juice i 
distilled from the joints of the bam- I 
boo ; nor is the substance tahashlr at 
all sweet. On the contrary it is 
-slightly bitter and [diysicky in taste, 
with no approach to sweetness. It is | 
a hydrate of silica. It could never 
have been chilled “honey” (see Dios- 
^vorides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of hamhoo-mgar appears to have ! 
been given it by the Arabs merely I 
because of some resemblance of its ■ 
concretions to lumps of sugar. [The ' 
-same view is taken in the Envyd 
9th ed. xxii. 625, (luoting Not. ei Extr., 
XXV. 267.] All the erroneoift notices 
of (rdKxapoy seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or soxrcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
sugar in several of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continueci down to 
the Middle Ages, at least in its appli- 
cation to uncrystallised products of the 
migar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the qiiotation from Pegolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 


syriij) or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-tree. 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention shi-mi or ‘stone- 
honey’ as a product of India and 
Perail. In the reign of Taitsiing 
(627-650) a man was sent to Gangetic 
India to learn the art of sugar-making ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, Ghmi 
(Cheeny) (Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter kinrls of common sugar ; Minn 
(Misree) or Egyptian, to sugar-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is called hand. 

C. A.D. 60. — 

“ Qu^ue ferens rapidum diviso gurgite 
fontem 

Vastis Indus ariuis mixtum non sentit 
Hydaspen : 

Quique bibunt tenerA dulcis ab arundine 
succos. ...” Lucan^ iii. 236. 

[ ,, “ Aiunt invoniri apud Indos inel 

1 in arundinum foliis, quod aut nos illius 
I ctnli, aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis et 
I>inguis gignat.” — Seneca^ Epist. Ixxxiv. 

c. A.D. 65. — “ It is called ffdKxapoPt and 
is a kind of honey which solidifies in India, 
and in Arabia Felix ; and is found upon 
canes, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is. Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bladder and kidneys.’ — JJioscon'deSf Mat. 
Med. ii. c. 104. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Saccharou ot Arabia fert, 
sed laudatius India. E.st autem niel in 
liarundinibus collectum, cummium modo 
candidum, dentibus fragile, amplissimum 
imcis abellanae magnitudine, ad medicinae 
lantum usura.” — JJfst, JVat. xii. 8. 

c. 170. — “ But all these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But oxymeli 
alone does not aggravateffever, whilst it is 
an active jmrgative. . . . Not undeservedly, 

1 think, tWit sacchaxoxu may also be 
counted among things of this quality. ...” 
— Gak% Methdua Medendi^ viii. 

c. 636. — “ In Indicis stagni.s nasci arun- 
dines calamique dicuntiir, ex quorum 
radicibus expressum suavissimum auccum 
bibunt. Vnde et Varro ait ; 

Indica non magno in arbore crescit arundo ; 
Illius et lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
Dulcia qui nequeant succo concedere mella.” 

Isidon Hispedenais Origimmy 
Lib. xvii, cap. vii, 

c. 1220.—“ Sunt insuper in Terra (Sancta) 
cammellae de quibus zucchara ex compres- 
sione eliquatur.” — Jacobi Vitriad^ Hut. 
Jherosofymy cap. Ixxxv. 

1298.— “Bangala est une provenoe vers 
midi. ... II font grant merohandie, car il 
ont espi e galanga e gingiber e fmooata ei 
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de maintes autres chieres espices.*’ — Marco 
Polo, Geog, Text, ch. cxxvi. 

1298.—“ Je voz di que en ceste provences ” 
(Quinsai or Chekiang) “naist et so fait 
plus sucar que ne ^t en tout le autre 
monde, et ce est encore grandissime vente.” 
— Ibid. ch. cliii. ^ 

1298. — “ And before this city ” (a place 
near Fu-chau) “ came under the Great Can 
these people knew not how to make fine 
sugar {zmchero ) ; they only used to boil and 
skim the juice, which, when cold, left a 
black paste. But after they came under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia” 
{i.e. of Cairo) “who happened to bo at 
the Court proceeded to this city and taught 
the people to refine sugar with the ashes 
of certain trees.” — Idtm. in Riumtsio, ii. 49. 

c. 1343. — “In Cyprus the following 
articles arc sold by the hundred-weight 
{cantam di peto) and at a price in besants : 
Round j>epper, sugar in powder {polvere di 
zucchero) . . . sugars in loaves (zuccheii » a 
'pani)y bees* honey, sugar-cane honey, and 
carob-houey {n\ih d^app, yiip/e di cannameli, 
mpip di c(frrnbi). . . — Pcpolotti, 

,, “ Loaf sugars arc of several sorts, 

viz. zucchero macfUtera, caffettino, and ham- 
bif Ionia : and mnsciatto, and donumunhino ; 
and the wucch ra is the best sxigar there is ; 
for it is more thoroughly boiled, and its paste 
is whiter, and more solid, than any other 
sugar; it is in the form of the Ixmbilhnia 
sugar like thi.s A ; and of this muirkira 
kind but little comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is kept for the mouth and 
for the use of the Soldan himself. 

“Zucchero caffettino is the next best 
after the muccara . . . 

“Zucchero Banibilhnla is the best next 
after the best caffettim. 

“Zucchero musnaito is the best after 
that of Bamhiflonia. 

* * * * * 

** ZvLCChexo chandiy the bigger the pieces 
are, and the whiter, and the brighter, so 
much is it the better and finer, and there 
should not be too much small stuff. 

“ Powdered sugars are of many kinds, as 
of Cyprus, of ^odes, of the Cranco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandrifj ; and they 
are all made originally in entire loaves ; 
but as they are not so thoroughly done, as 
the other sugars that keep their loaf shape 
. . . the loaves tumble to pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is called powdered 
sugar . . (and a great deal more).— 
Jbid. 362-365. We cannot interpret most 
of the names in the preceding extract. 
Jianddllonia is ‘Sugar of Babylon,' i.e. of 
Cairo, and Dommoitchino of Damascus. 
Mvccliera (see CANDY (SUGAR), ^ the 
second quotation), Oaj^ettino, and MvsciaittOy 
no doubt all represent Arabic terms used 
in the trade at Alexandria, but we cannot 
identify them. 

c. 1845.—“ J'ai vu vendre dans le Bengale 
. . . un rUhi (rottle) de sucre (al-zuklutr), 
^ids de Dihly, pour quatre drachmes.”— 
Jim BoJtntay iv, 211, 


1516. — “ Moreover they make in this citjr 
(Bengala, i.e. probably Chittagong) much 
and good white cane sugar (aquau'era 
branco de ranas), but they do not Know 
how to consolidate it and make loaves of 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappers of raw hide, very well stitched 
up ; and make great loads of it, which aro 
despatched for sale to many parts, for it is 
a great traffic.”— Barfcom, Lisbon ed. 362. 

[1680. — “ Let us have a word or two of the- 
prices of auger and auger candy.”— 

Bomhaif LetterUy i. 5.] 

1807. — “ Chacun wiit que par offet des re- 
gards de Farid, des monceaux de terre se 
changeaiont en sucre. Tel est le motif du 
surnom do Schakar ffan}, ‘ tresor de .sucre ’ 
(jui lui a ^t^ donn6. — A rdt^h-i-MahJily 
quoted by Garrirt de Tasstf, Bel. 3/t«. *95. 
(This is the saint, Farid-uddln Shakarganj 
(d. A.D. 1268) whoso .shrino is at Pdk Puitan 
in the Punjab.) [See Crooke, Popular Be- 
liyiony &c. i. 214 setpp^ 

1810. — “Although the sugar cand is sup- 
posed by many to be indigenous in India, 
yet it has only beon within the last 50 years 
that it has been cultivated to any great 
extent. . . . Strange to say, the only sugar- 
candy used until that time ” (20 years before 
the date of the book) “was received fnnn 
China ; latterly, however, many gentlemen 
have speculated deeply in the manufacture. 
We now see sugar-candy of the finst quality 
manufactured m various places of Bengal, 
and T believe that it is at least admitted 
that the raw sugars from that quarter are 
eminently good,'^ — WiUiaimony V.M. ii. 133. 

SULTAkN, s. Ar. mlUin, ‘a Prince, 
a Monarch.’ But this concrete sense 
is, in Arabic, post-cla.ssiciil only. The 
cla.s.sical sense i.s abstract ‘ dominion.’ 
The corre.sponding word.s in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, as usual, .s/t- or s. 
Thus shoUdn in Daniel {e.y. vi. 26 — 
“in,^the whole dominion of mv king- 
dom ”)as exactly the same worcl. The 
concrete jvord, corresponding to sultdn 
in its post-classical stuise, is slmlllt, 
which is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlii. 
6 — “governor.” So Saladin (Yilsuf 
Salah-ad-din) was not the first Josejdi 
who was sultan of Egypt, [“ In Arabia 
it is a not uncommon proper natne ; 
and as a title it is taken by a host of 
petty kinglets. The Abbasfde Caliphs 
(as Al-Wiisik . . .) formerly created 
these Sultans as their regents. A1 
Td’i hi’llah (a.d. 974) invested the 
famous Sabuktagin with the office ... 
Sabuk town’s son, the famous Midinidd 
of the Ghaznavite dynasty in 1002, 
was the first to adopt ‘Sultdn* as an 
independent title some 200 years 
after the death of Hartin^-al-Ba^id 
{Burton^ Arab* Nights^ i. 188.)] 
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0. 960,— “ *Eirl rijs BaaiXdas Mt;^a^X 
toD vlov BcoiplXov dpTjXdev dv6 *AippiK 7 js 
<FTi>Kos \t' Ko/JL7rapLu)Vf K€<l>a\^p tcp re 
Kal tBp Xdfxap /cal rhp KaX^oOs^ 
K(d ix^ipdtXTdLPTO 5ta0<Spous ir6Xcis r^s AaX- 
/Aarlai.** — Constant, Porphyrog.^ De Tlicma- 
tihusy ii. Thema xi. 

c. 1075 (written c. 1130). — ** , , , ot Hal 
Ka0€\6pTei Uipoas re Kal ZapaKTjPovs avrol 
Ki^pioi ryjs Uepoldos yeySpocri oovkrdpop 
rhp ^TpayyoXlmha * dpopdoapresy Svep 
<rrjfjLalp€i Trap* ahroli Ba<rtXei>s Kal vapro- 
Kpdrtop.’* — Nicephorns BryenniiiSy Com- 
ment, i. 9, 

c. 1124. — “De divitiift Soldani mira re- 
forunt, et d© incognitis speciehus quas in 
orionte viderunt. Soldanus dicitiir quasi 
solus donunusy quia cunctis praeest Orientis 
princij)ibus.” — Ordericus Vlktlh, Hist. 
Eccles. Lib. xi. In Paris ed. of Le Precost. 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1106. — “Both parties faithfully adhered 
to this arrangement, until it was interrupted 
bv the interference of Sanjar-Shah ben 
Shah, who governs all Persia, and holds 
supreme pc^wor over 45 of its Kings. This 
pnnco is called in Arabic Sultan ul-Fars- 
al-Khabir (supreme commander of Persia).’’ 
— R. Jienjamuiy in Wright, 105-106. 

e. 1200. — “Endemontres que ces choses 
coroient einsi on Antioche, H message qui 
«\r Aussiens estoient al^ au soudan do 
'orso {>or domandor aide s'en retournoiont.” 

- — (rtn/laume de Tyr, Old Fr. Tr. i. 174. 

1298. — “ Et quaint il furent la venus, 
adonc Bondoedairo qo soldan estoit do 
Babelonio vent en Armonie con grande 
host, ot fait grand domajes por la contr^e.” 
— Marco Polo, (ioog. Text, ch. xiii. 

1307. — “ Post quani vero Turchi occu- 
pavenint terni ilia ot habitaverOt ibidem, 
-elegerOt dominft super eos, et ilium vocave- 
runt Sold& quod idem e.st quod rex in idio- 
niate IjatinorQ.” — J/aitoni Armani de Tar- 
laris Lther, cap. xiii. in Xorus Orltis. ^ 

1309. — “Kn icello grant paour •!© mort 
oh nous estien-s, vindront X nous jusques 
X trei^e ou quatorzo dou consoil eftu soudan, 
trop richement apfwreill^ do dras d’or et 
de 8oie, et nous firent demander (par un 
frero de I’Ospital qui savoit sarrazinois), de 

S ar le aouaan, so nou.s vorriens estro 
elivre, ot no\is doimes que oil, ©t ce pooient 
il bion savoir.”— Credo. Joinville 
often has sottdanc, and sometimes saudanc. 
*1498. — “Em esto lugar o ilha a que 
chamao Moncobiquy estava hum senhor 
a quo oUes chamavam Oolyytain que era 
•oomo visorrey.” — Roteiro deV, da Gama, 26. 
c. 1588.— 

♦ Now Tamburlaine the mighty Soldan 
comes, 

And leads with him the groat Arabian 
King/* 

Marlom, Taind), the Oreat, iv. 8 . 


* Tognil Beg, founder of the Seljuk dynasty, 
^called by various Western writers TangfoUp^i ahd 
iu bore) StrAngolipes, 

3 I 


11596.— “ , . . this scimitar 

That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sultan Solyman.” 

Met'chant of Verdee, II, i, 26.] 

SUMATRA. 

n.p. This name has been applied 
to the great island since about a.d. 
1400. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
similar name of one of the maritime 
principalities upon the north coast of 
the island, which seems to have origin- 
ated in the 13th century. The seat of 
this principality, a town called Samti- 
dr a, was certainly not far from Pasei, 
the Pacem of the early Portuguese 
writers, the Passir of some modern 
charts, and probably lay near the 
iuner end of the Bay of Telo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 
276 seqq.). This view is corroborated 
by a letter from C. W. J. Wenniker 
(Hijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en VoUcen- 
kunde van Nederlandsch Indie, ser. iv. 
vol. 6. (1882), p. 298) from which we 
learn that in 1881 au official of Nether- 
lands India, who was visiting Pasei, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of the river (we presume the 
river which is shown in maps as 
entering the Bay of Telo Samawe near 
PaseiJ came upon a kanipong, or village, 
called Samuara. We cannot doubt 
that this is au indication of the site of 
the old capital. 

The first mention of the name is 
probably to be recognised in Samara, 
the name given in the text of Marco 
Polo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between Basma, or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoian, 
which last seems to^correspond with 
Pedir. Th is must have been the position 
of Samudw., and it is probable that d 
has disa]>peared accidentally from 
Polo^s Samara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety- 
mology of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was the Skt. Samudra, the ‘ sea.* [S^ 
Miscellaneo'ics Papers relatina to Ihdo- 
China, 2nd ser. ii. 50 ; Leyden, Malay 
Annals, 65.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king- 
dom was flourishing at Bwara Samuwt 
in S. India (see DOOR 8UMMUNR)* 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese ann^ 
which mention, among the Indifth 
kingdoms which were prevailed or to 
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send tribute to Kublai Khan, that of 
Sumutala^ The chief of this State is 
called in the Chinese record Tu-han- 
pa4i {Pauthierj Marc Poly 605), which 
seems to exactly represent the Malay 
words Tuan-Ptt<t, * Lord Ruler/ 

We learn next from Ibn Batata that 
at the time of his visit (about ^he 
middle of the 14th centur}^) the State 
of Sumutra, as he nails it, had become 
important and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be applied l^y foreigners to 
the whole of the great island, just as 
Lamori had been applied to tlies«aiue 
island some centuries earlier, from 
Ldmbrt, which was then the State and 
port habitually visited by ships from 
India. We see that the name was so 
applied earl}’ in tlie following century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1420-30, and who calls 
the island Shmnuthera. Fra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in his famous World-Map, calls 
the island Isold Siamotra or Tdpi'obane. 
The confusion -with Taprohane lasted 
lonL^ 

When the Portuguese lirst reached 
those regions Pedir was the leading 
State upon the coast, and certainly no 
State hioivn as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure. The Ain, (quoted below, refers 
to the “ port of Sumatra,^’ but this may 
have been based on old information. 
Valentijn seems to recognise the exist- 
ence of a place called Hamudra or 
Sarnotclara, tnough it is not entered in 
his map. A famous mystic theologian 
who flourished cinder the great King 
of Achin, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore the name of ^lanisuddin 
Shamatram, which seems to point to 
a place called Shamatra as his birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of “ the 
island of Saniatra'^ as named from “a 
city of this northern part ” occurs in 
the soi-disant “Voyage w’hich Juan 
Serano made when he fled from 
Malacca ” in 1512, published by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley at the end of his 
translation of Barl^sa. This man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down the 
coastj^says ; “ I drew tqwal'ds the south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
^Ued Samatra,” and so on. Now this 
indicates the position in which the city 


of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to exist. But, though this 
passage is not, all the rest of the 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Varthema. Unless, indeed, the 
plunder was the other way ; for there 
la reason to believe that Varthema 
never went east of Malabar. 

Th^re is, however, a like intimation 
ill a curious letter res]>ecting the 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 1515, hy a German, 
Valentino Moravia (the same i)rol)ably 
who ])iiblished a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502) and 
who shows an extremely accurate con- 
ception of Indian geography. He says : 
“ Tlie greatest island is that called by 
Marco Polo the Venetian Java Minor, 
and at j>re9ent it is called SuxAOtra 
from a port of the said island ” (see in 
De (ruheniafisy Vtayy. Ital. 391). 

It is prol)able that before the Portu- 
guese epoch the adjoining States of 
Pasei and Sumatra had l>ecoine united. 
Mr. G. Phillijis, of the Consular Service 
in China, was good euougli to send to 
one of the present writers, when en- 
gaged on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
Chinese cliart sliowing tlie noriliei’ii 
coast of the island, and this showed 
the town of Sumatra (Sinnatitala). It 
seemed to be ])laced in tlie Gulf of 
Paisei, and very near wliere Pasei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Cfliinese 
account “of about a.d. 1413” ac(;oin- 
panied the map. This was funda- 
mentally tlie same as that quoted 
below from Groeneveldt. There was a 
village at the mouth of the river willed 
Tahc~))^7igkin (qu. Teln-Sainawe ?). A 
curious passage also will be found 
below, extracted by the late M. 
Pauthier from the great Chinese 
Imperial Geography, whiclr alludes to 
the disappearance of Sumatra from 
knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been tlirown 
upon the derivation of the name, 
given to the island by foreigners, from 
that of the kin^om of which we have 
been speaking (see the letter quoted 
above ironi the Bijdragm). 

1298.—“ So you must know that when you 
leave the Kingdom of Basn^ia {Pacem) you 
come to another Kingdom called Saioiara 
on the same Island/'— J/arro Polo, Bk. iii, 
ch. 10. 

c. 1300.— “ Beyond it {LamHH, or L&inhrl, 
near Aohln) lies the country of StUntltra) 
and beyona that Darband JKiSs, which is 
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a dependency of Java.*'-^Rashlduddln. in 
Mliotf i. 71. 

c. 1323. — ‘*In this same island, towards 
the south, is another Kingdom by name 
Sumoltra, in which is a singular generation 
of people .” — OdoriCy in Catluiy, &c., i. 277. 

c. 1346.— . . after a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the island of Jawa” {i.e. the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Sumatra). 
“. . . We thus made our entranto into 
the capital, that is to say into the city of 
Sumuthra. It is large and handsome, and 
is encompassed with a wall and towers of 
timber .” — Jhii Batutay iv. 228-230. 

1416. — “ Sumatra [Su-mcn-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the great road of 
w'esteru trade. When a ship leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastern wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Ta-Iu-man ; and anchoring here and 
going south-east for about XO /a (3 miles) 
one af't’ives at the said place. 

“This country has no walled city. There 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tinually founder there. . . .” — Chinese work, 
quoted by (Jranu i t Idty p. 8.5. 

c. 1430. — “ He afterwards went to a fine 
city of the island Tnjirobana, which island 
is called liy the natives Sciamuthera.” — 
Contly in India in XVth. Crnt.y 9. 

1159.—“ Isola Siainotra.”'"/V»e Muuro. 
1498.—“. . . Camatarra is of the Chris- 
tians ; it is <listant from (’alicut a voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind.”— itoh/ro, 109. 

1510. — “Wherefore wo took a junk and 
wont towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pidor.” — Varthtmay 228. 

1522.— “ . . . We left the island of Timor, 
and entered upon the groat sea calle<i Laiit 
Ohidol, and taking a west-souih-west course, 
we left to the right and the north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, the i.sland of Zumatra, 
anciently called Taprobanu ; also ePegu, 
Bengala, Uri7.7.a, Chelini (see KLINCl) where 
are the Malabars, subjects of t|ke King of 
Narsinga.” — J^dja/rtui, Hak. Soc. 159. 
1572.- 

“ Dizora, qub dcsta terra, co’ as inissantos 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobro ilha Sumatra, quo jjf d ’autos 
duiitas ambas a gente antigua vio : 
Cbersonoso foi dita, e das prestantes 
Veas d’ouro, qiie a terra produzio, - 
Aurea por epith^to Ihe ajuntaram 
Algutis que fosse Ophir imaginanlin.” 

OamOeSy x. 124. 

By Burton : 

“ From this Peninsula, they say, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and entering 
tore 

Samatra's noble island, wont to be 
joined to the Main as seen by men of yore. 
^Twas called Chersonese, and such degree 
it gained by earth that yielded golden ore, 
they gave a golden epithet to the ground : 
Somel^ who fancy Ophir here was found.” 


c. 1590. — “The zabdd [i.e. civet) which! 
brought from the harbour, town of Sumatra), 
from the territory of Achin, goes by the 
name of SunuUra zabdd (chun az bandar-i 
S&matrSi az muzafat-i Achin awurdand, 
S&matr&igoyand).” — Aliiy Bfochmana, i. 79, 
(orig. i. 93), [And see a reference to Lftmri in 
vfln. ed, Jarretty iii. 48.] 

loi2.'— “It is related that Raja Shaher- 
ul-Xawi (see SAKNAU) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Samadra 
was a line and flourishing land he said to 
his warriors — which of you will take the 
Rajah of Samadra?” — Sijara Malayu, in 
J. Jml. Archip. v. 316. 

c. **. — “ Sou-men-t’ala est situ^e au sud- 
oiiest do Tclten-tchlng (la Cochin Chine) . . . 
justjuJIi la fin du r%ne de Trhing~isou (in 
1425), ce roi ne cessa d 'envoy er son tribut 
k la cour. Pendant les ann^es loen-hi (1573- 
1615) ce royaumo so partagoa eii deux, dont 
le nouveau se nornma A-tcki. . . , Par la 
suite on n’en entendit plus parler.” — Grande 
<Ioog. Imperialey quoted by Pauthiery Mara 
Poly 567. 

b.-~ 

SUMATEA, s. Sudden squalls, 
precisely such as are described by 
Lockyer and the others below, and 
which are coininon in the narrow sea 
between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, are called by this 
name. 

1616.—“ ... it bcfel that the galliot of 
Miguel de Macedo was lost on the Ilha 
Grande of Malaca (?), where ho had come 
to anchor, when a Sumatra arose that 
drove him on the island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved.” — Bocarro, 

Pccaikty 626. 

1711. — “Frequent scpialls . , . these are 
often accompanied with Thunder and Light- 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Sumatras, because they always 
meet with them on yic Coasts of this 
Island .” — LochyeTy 56. 

1726. — » At Malacca the streights are 
not above 4 Leagues broad ; for though 
the opjM)vsito shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily be seen on a clear Day, 
which is the Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldom 
come without Lightning, Thunder, and 
Rjvin, and though they come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour.”— .d. Hamiltony ii. 79, 
[ed. 1744]. 

1843.— “Sumatras, or squalls from the 
S. Westward, are often experienced in the 
S.W. Monsoon, . . . Sumatras generally 
come off the latfd during the first part of 
the night, and are sometimes sudden and 
severe, accompanied with loud thunder, 
lightning, and rain.”— if ed, 1843, 
ii. 215. 
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[SUMJAO, V. This is properly the 
imp. of the H. verb samjhdnd^ * to cause 
to Know, warn, correct,* usually with 
the implication of physical coercion. 
Other examples of a similar* formation 
will be found under PUCKEBOW. 

[1826. — . in this case they apply 

themselves to sumjao, the defendant.” — 
Fandurang Hwrlj ed. 1873, ii. 170,] 

[SUMPITAN, s. The Malay blow- 
ing-tube, by miaiis of which arrows, 
often poisoned, are discharged. The 
weapon is discussed under SARBA- 
TANE. The word is Malay suin^ita7i, 
properly ‘ a narrow thing,* from sumpit^ 
‘ narrow, strait.* There is an elaborate 
account of it, with illustrations, in 
Ling Both, Natives of Sarawak and Br. 
N Borneo, ii. 184 seqq. Also see Scott, 
Malayan TFords, 104 seqq. 

[c. 1630. — “ Sempitans.” See under 

UPAS. 

[1841.— “In advancing, the sumpitan is 
carried at the mouth and elevated, and they 
will discharge at letist five arrows to one 
compared with a musket.” — lirooket in 
Narrative of Events in Boi'neo and Celd>es, 
i. 261. 

[1883.— “Their (the Samanga') weapon is 
the sumpitan, a blow-gun, from which 
poisoned arrows are expelled.”— J/ jW Bird, 
The Golden Chersonese, 16.] 

SUNDA, n.p. The western and 
most mountainous part of the Island 
of Java, in w’hich a language different 
from the proper Javanese is spoken, 
and the people have many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Java and 
Sunda being often distinguished, a 
common impressipn grew up that they 
were separate islands ; and they are so 
represented in some maps of the 16th 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like senaration between 
England and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Dutcn call them Sundanese 
^Soendanezen). The Sunda country 
IS considered to extend from the 
extreme western point of the island 
to COieribon, i.e. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism Appears to have prevailed 
in the Sunda country, and held its 
ground longer than in ** Java,” a name 
which the proper Javanese restrict to 


their own part of the island. From 
this country the sea between Sumatra 
and Java got from Europeans the name 
of the Straits of Sunda. Geo^aphers 
have also called the great chain of 
islands from Sumatra to Timor “the 
Sunda Islands.** 

[Mr. Whiteway adds : There was 
anotli^r Sunda near Goa, but above 
the Ghats, where an offspring of the 
Viji\vanagara fainilv ruled. It was 
founded at the end of the 16tli cen- 
tury, and in the 18th the Portuguese 
had much to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan ahsorhed it, find the ruler 
became a Portuguese peusiouer.**] 

1516. — “ And having passed Samatara 
towards Java there is the island of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and it 
has a king over it, who they say desires to 
serve the King of I’ortugal. They ship 
thence many slaves to China.” — Barbosa, 196. 

1.526. — “Duarte Coelho in n ship, along 
with the galoot and a foist, went into the 
port of ^unda, which is at tho end of the 
island of Cainatra, on a separate largo island, 
in which grows a great quantity of excellent 
jiepper, and of which there is a great traffic 
from this j>ort to China, this being ill fact 
the most impoi*tant merchandize exported 
thence. The country is very abundant in 

revisions, and rich in groves of trees, and 

as excellent water, and is jieopled with 
Moors who have a Moori.sh king over them.” 
— Correa, iii. 92. 

1553. — “Of the land of Jaiia we make two 
islands, one before the other, lying w’ost and 
east as if both on one jiarallol. . . . But the 
Jaos themselves do not reckon two islands 
of Jaoa, but one only, of the length that 
has been stated . . . about a third in length 
of this island towards the west constitutes 
Sunda, of which W'e have now to sjieak. 
The natives of that mrt consider their 
country •Lo be an island divided from Jaiia 
by a river^ little known to our navigators, 
called by them Ohiamo or Chenano, which 
cuts off right from the sea,* all that third 
part of the land in such a way that w-hon 
these natives define the limits of JaUa they 
say that on the west it is bounded by the 
Island of Sunda, and separated from it by 
this river Chiamo, and on the east by the 
island of Bale, and that on the north they 
have the island of Madura, and on the south 
the unexplored sea. ...” &c. — Banos, IV, 
i. 12. 

1554. — “The information wo have of this 
port of Calapa, which is the same as ^uinda, 
and of another port called Boraa, these two 
being 15 league one from' the other, and 

• “. . . hum rio . . . quo corta do mar todo 
aquelle ter^ de terra.” ... We are not <mite 
sure how to translate. Crawfhtd renders ; “This 
(river) intersects the whole Island ffom sea to sea,” 
which seems very fi^ee. ^ut it is true, as we have 
said, that several old maps show Java and Bunda 
thus divided ftom sea ta sea. 
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both under one King', is to the effect that 
the supply of pepper one year with another 
will be XXX thousand quintals,* that is to 
say, XX thousand in one year, and x thousand 
the next year; also that it is very good 
pepper, as good as that of Malauar, and 
it is purchased with cloths of Cambaya, 
Bengalla, and Choromandel.”— yl. Nunez, 
in Subndios, 42. 

1566. — ** Sonda, vn Isola de’ Mori anpresso 
la costa della Giava.” *— Cen. Federici, in 
Ramnsio, iii. 891^7. 
c. 1670.— 

“ Os Sundas e Malaios con pimonta, 

Con niassa, e noz ricos Bandanezos, 

Com roupa o droga Cambaia a opulcnta, 

E com cravo os longinqiius Maluguezes." 

A7it. desc AbreUy De. de Maluva. 
1598. — Linschoteii does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is only a place 
in Java : — 

“. . . there is a straight or narrow passage 
betweene Sunutim and Iaua^ called the 
straight of Sunda, of a place so called, 
lying not far from thence within the He of 
lava. . . . The princi pall hauen in the Hand 
is Sunda Calapa.f whereof the straight 
beareth the name ; in this place of Suda 
there is much Pepper.” — p. 34. 

SUNDEKBUNDS, n.p. The well- 
known name of tlie tract of intersecting 
creeks and cliannels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, wliicli constitutes that 
part (»f the Ganges Delta nearest the 
sea. The limits of tlie region so-called 
are the mouth of the Hocigly on the 
west, and tliat of the Megna {i.e. of the 
combined great Ganges and Brahma- 
putra) on the east, a width of about 
220 miles. Tlie name appears not to 
liave been traced in old native docu- 
ments of any kind, and hence its real 
fonn and etynuilogy remain unc^taiii. 
Sundara~vana, M)eautiful ^forest’; 
Siindarhvana, or -ban, ‘foi^jst of the 
Sundarl tree ' ; Chandra-han, and 
CJmndra-band, ‘ moon-forest ’ or ‘inoon- 
einlmiikment * ; Chanda-hhanda, the 
name of an old tribe of salt-makers ; J 
Chandra dd^hhan from a large zemindary 
called Chandra-dip in the Bakerganj 
district at the eastern extremity of the 
Sunderbunds ; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever be 
the true etymology, we doubt if it is 
to be sougnt in sundara or sundari. 

( As to the derivation from the Sund/xrl 
,ree which is perhaps most usually 

♦ Apparently 80,000 quintals every two yean. 
t Sunda Kalapa was the same as Jacatra, on the 
site of which the Dutch founded Batavia in 1010. 

t Tbese are mentioned in a copper tablet in- 
Jieriniten of a.u. 1186; see BMmmn, as quoted 
f^urther cm, p» 826. 


accepted, Mr. Beveridge (Man, of 
Bakarganjy 24, 167, 32) remarks that 
this tree is by no means common in 

S parts of the Bakarganj Sunder- 
j ; he suggests that the word 
means ‘ beautiful wood * and was 
possibly given by the Brahmans.] 
The name has never (except in one 
quotation below) been in English 
mouths, or in English popular ortho- 
graphy, Soo7iderbunds, but Bunderhunds, 
Avhich implies (in coyect translitera- 
tion) an original sandra or chandra, not 
mndara. And going back to what we 
conjecture may l)e an early occurrence 
of the name in two Dutch writers, 
we find this confirmed. These two 
writers, it will l)e seen, both speak of a 
famous Sandery, or Hantry, Forest in 
Lower Bengal, and we should be more 
positive in our identification were it not 
that in Van der Broucke’s map (1660) 
which was published in Valentijn’s Ead 
Indies (1726) this Sandery Forest is 
shown on the west side of the Hoogly 
R., in fact about due west of the site 
of Calcuttii, and a little above a place 
marked as Basanderi, located near the 
exit into tlie Hoogly of what represents 
the old Saraswati K., which enters the 
former at Sankral, not far below the 
Botonitjal Gardens, and 5 or 6 miles 
below Fort William. This has led 
Mr. Blochmann to identify the Sanderi 
Bosch with the old Mahall Basandhari 
whicli appears in the Am as belonging 
to the Sirkar of Sullnianabad (Gladwin; s 
Ayeen, ii. 207, orig. i. 407 ; Jarrett, ii. 
140 ; Blochm. in J.A.S.B. xlii. pt. i. 
p. 232), and wliich formed one or the 
original “ xxiv. Pergunnas.” * Un- 
doubtedly this is the Basanderi of V. 
den Broucke’s mapa; but it seems 
possible tlial some confusion between 
Basa7ideri^ dnd Bosch Sandery (which 
would be Sandarha7i in the vernacular) 
may have led the map-maker to mis- 
place the latter. We should ^ther 
from Schulz t that he passed the 
Forest of Sandry about a Dutch mile 
below Sankral, which he mentions. 
But his statement is so nearly identical 
with that in Valentijn that we appre- 

* Basandhari is also mentioned by Mr. James 
Grant (1786) in his View of the* Bevenuee of Bengal, 
as the Perc^nna of Bdia-bmsendry ; and by A. 
Hamilton as a place on the Damhdar, producing 
much good mgATiFifthBeporLp, 405 ; A. Mom, 

It would seem to have been the pbsent Pergonna 
of Balia, some 18 or 14 miles west of the nomem 
I part of Calcutta. See Hunter's Bengal Gas. 1. 865. 

t So called in the German version which wa 
I use ; bat in the Dutch original he is SdhwOm, 
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tend they have no separate value. 
Valentijn, in an earlier page, like 
Bernier, aescribes the Sunderbuiids as 
the resort of the Arakan pirates, but 
does not give a name (p. 169). 

1661. — “We got under sail again” (just 
^fter meeting the Arakan pirates) “in the 
morning early, and went past the jr'orest of 
Santoy, so styled because (as has been 
credibly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mighty army was hindered by the strong 
rush of the ebb and flood at this* place, from 
advancing further, and therefore had to turn 
back to Macedonia.” — Walter Schuk, 165. 

c. 1666. — “And thence it is ” (from pirati- 
cal raids of the Mugs, &c.) “ that at i)resent 
there are seen in the mouth of the Gavge^^ 
so many fine Isles quite deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and whore no 
other Inhabitants are found but wild Beasts, 
and especially Tygers.” — Beiniier^ E.T. 54 ; 
[ed. Constable, 442]. 

1726. — “This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the ({reat, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindostandors 
or Persians, Sulthmn Jsl-ender, and in their 
historians hkender Doiilcarnain, was . . , 
they can show you the exact place whore 
King Porus held his court. The natives 
will prate much of this matter ; for exaniple, 
that in front of the Sandkrie-Wood 
Jjosch, which we show in the map, and 
which they call properly after him hkenderk) 
he was stopped by the great and rushing 
streams.” — Valentijn, v. 179. 

1728. — “ But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Sunderbimd Wood till four in 
the evening, where they rowed backward 
and forward for six days ; with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
died.” — Petition of Sheik Mahmud Aween and 
others, to Govr. of Ft. St. Geo., in Wheeler, 
iii. 41. 

1764. — “ On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst the 
Boats were at Kerma in Soonderbund, a 
little before daybreak, Captain Ross arose 
and ordered the Manjee to put off with the 
Budgorow. . . .*'—^^ative LeXter regarding 
Mmiuer of Captain John Ii<m by a Xative 
Crew, In Long, 383, This in.s^ancc is an 
exception to the general remark made above 
that the English popular orthography has 
aiw'ays been Sunder, and not Soouder-hunds. 
^1786.-—“ H the^Jelinghy be navigable we i 



,, “A portion of the SUBderbuiids 
* . .for the most part overflowed by the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name of OiunderbnQdt signifying mounds, 
or offspring of the moon.”--,/aw« Grant, 
55 ^ R^t, p. 260. In a note 

Mr. Grant notices the derivation from “Soon- 
dery wood,” and “Soonder-ban,” ‘beautiful 
wood, and proceeds: “But we adhere to 
pur own etymology rather . . . above all, 
because the richest and great^t part 


the Suaderbunds is still comprized in the' 
ancient Zemindarry pergunnan of Ohunder 
deep, or lunar territory.” 

1792. — “ Many of these lands, what is 
called the Sundm bunds, and others at the 
mouth of the Ganges, if wo may believe the 
history of Bengal, was formerly well in- 
habited.”— i'brm/, V. to Mergui, Pref. p^ 6 . 

1793. — “That part of the delta bordering 
on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth of 
rivers and creeks, . . . this tract known by 
the name of the Woods, or Sunderhunds, is 
in extent etpial to the principality of Wales.” 
— Rennell, Mem. of Map of Hind,, 3rd ed., 
p. 359. 

1853. — “The scenery, too, exceeded hw 
expectations ; the terrible forest solitude of 
the Sunderhunds was full of interest to an 
European imagination.”— Oa/i/Eer/rf, i. 38. 

[SUNGAR, s. Pors. sanga, sang, *a 
stone.’ A rude stone breastwork, such 
as is coniinonly erected For defence by 
the Afrldis and (»lher tribes on the 
Indian N.W. frontier. The word has 
now come into general military use, and 
bus been adopted in tlie S. African war. 

[1857. — “. . . breastworks of wood and 
stone (rtitov7<« and sanga respectively). 4 ,* 

— Betfeiv, Jonnml of Mission, 127. 

[1900. — “ C’onsi>icuous sun^rs are con- 
structed to draw the enemy’s fire.” — Pioneer 
Mail, March 16.] 

Tlie sjime word .seems to he u.sed in 
the Hills in tlu*. sense of a rude wooden 
bridge su]»] sorted by stone ])iers, used 
for cros.siiig a torrent. 

[1833. — “ Across a deep ravine ... his 
Lordshij) erected a neat sangah, or moun- 
tain bridge of pine.s.” — Mundy, Pen and 
J*encil Sketches, ou. 18,'>8, p. 117. 

[1874. — “A sungha bridge is formed as 
follows ; 4ui either side the river piers of 
rubble masonry, laced with cross-lieams of 
timber, are built up ; and intt> thc.se are 
in.serted stout poles, one above the other in 
successively projecting tiers, the interstices 
between the latter being filled up with cross- 
l>oams,” &c. — Harcourt, Himalayan IHsiricU 
of Kooloo, p. 67 seq,'\ 

SUNGTAEA, s. Pers. sangtara. 
The name of a kind of orange, probably 
I from Cintra. See under ORANGE a 
quotation regarding the fruit of Cintra^ 
from Ahulfecia. 

c. 1526.— “The Sengtereh . . . is another 
fruit. ... In colour and appearance it is 
like the citron {Tdranj), but the skin of the 
fruit is smooth.^’— Bttocr, 328. 

c. 1590,— “Sirkar Silhet is very moun- 
tainous. . .. . Here grows a delicious fruit 
called Soontara {tUntara) In colour like au 
orange, but of an oblong tormf-^Ayeen^ by 
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’Qladwiiiy ii. 10 ; [Jan'ett (ii. 124) writes 

z'Stiintarali]. 

1798, — “The people of this country have 
infinitely more reason to be proud of their 
oranges, which appear to me to be very 
isuperior to those of Silhet, and probably 
indeed are not surpassed by any in the 
world. They are here called Sant6la, which 
I take to bo a corruption of Sengterrah, 
the name by which a similar species of 
•orange is known in the Upper Provinces of 
India.” — Kiri'patnck's JVejmdf 129. j 

1835. — “The most delicious orange* have j 
been procured here. The rind is fine and i 
thin, the flavour excellent ; the natives call ! 
them *cixitra.’” — Wandennffs of a PUgrimy 
ii. 99. ! 

SUNN, s. Beng. and Hind, saw, | 
from Skt. mm ; the fibre of the Grota- 
laria junrea^ L. (N.O. Le/iumwosiie) ; 
often called Bengfil, or Country, hemp. 
It is of course hi no way kindred to 
true hem}), except in its economic luie. 
In the following ])assfige from the A hi 
the reference is to the Ifihiscus cana- 
5h<a.s‘(see Watt^ Econ. Bid. ii. 597). 

fc. 1.590.—“ Hemp grows in clusters like a 
noil^gny. . . , One s}>ecios bears a flower 
like the cotton-shrub, and this is called in 
Hindustan, It makes a very soft 

rope.”— J //tv/), V)y OkuhviHf ii. 89; in Bloch- 
imimi (i. 87) iVe^san.] 

1838. — “Sunn ... a plant the bark of 
ivhich is used as hemp, and is usu.ally sown 
around cotton fields.^’ — Pkujfair^ Taleef-h 
Shereef 9t). 

[SUNNEE, SOONNEE, s. Ar. 

sunlit^ which is really a Pers. form 
and .stands for that whicli is ex])ressed 
by the Ar. ‘the people 

of the Path,’ a ‘ Traditionist.’ The 
term applied to the large* ilahoin- 
inedan sect who acknowlecjge the first 
four Khalifahs to have been the right- 
ful descendants of the Pro])het, and 
are thus o})posed to the Sheeahs. The 
latter are much less numerous than the 
former, tlie proportion being, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s e.stimate, 
15 millions Shiahs to 145 millions of 
Sunnis, 

[o, 1690.— “The Mahommedans (of Kash- 
mir) are partly Sunnies, and others of the 
sects of Aly and Noorbukhshy ; and thfev 
are frequently engaged in wars with each 
other.” — Ayeeti^ by Gladwin^ ii, 126; ed, 
Jarrettf ii. 362. 

[1623,— “The other two . . . are Sonnl, 
■as the Turks and Moghol .”— della Valltf 
Hak. Soc, i. 152. 

[1812, — “A fellow told me with the gravest 
face, tlmt a lion of their own country would 


never hurt a Sheyah . . . but would always 
devour a Sunni.” — jl/ori«r, Jmirney through 
Persia^ 62.] 

SUNNUD, s. Hind, from Ar. 
sanad. A diploma, patent, or deed of 
grant by the government of office, 

rivilege, or right. The corresponding 

kt. — H. is sdsana. 

[c. 1690. — “A paj)er authenticated by- 
proper signatures is called a sunnud. . . «” 
— Ayeen, by Gladwin, i. 214 ; od. Blorhmann. 

i. 259.] 

1758. — “They likewise brought sunnuds, 
or the commission for the nabobship.” — Orme. 
Uist., ed. 1803, ii. 284. 

1759. — “ That your Petitioners, being the 
Bramins, &c. . . . were permitted by Sun- 
nud from the President and Council to 
collect daily alm.s from each shop or doocan 
(Doocaun) of this place, at 5 cowries per 
diem.” — In Long^ 184. 

1776. — “ Tf the path to and from a House 
... be in the Territories of another Person, 
that Persorx, who always hath passed to and 
fro, .shall continue to do .so, the other Person 
aforesaid, though he hath a Right of 
Property in the (1 round, and hath an at- 
tested Sunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any Let or Molesta- 
tion.” — JIalhed, God,€y 100-101. 

1799. — “ 1 enclose you sunnuds for pen- 
sion for the Kills dar of Chittledroog.”— 
Wellington^ i. 45. 

1800. — “I wished to have traced the nature 
of landed property in Roondah ... by a 
chain of Sunnuds up to the 8th century.” — 
Sir T. MnnrOy in IJffiy i. 249. 

1809. — “ This sunnud is the foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annexed to a 
J«ageor (Jagheer).” — Harrington's Analysis, 

ii. 410. 

SUNYASEE, s. Skt. sannydsi, lit, 
‘one who resigns, or abandons,’ sciL 
‘wordly affairs’; a Hindu religious 
mendicant. The itime of Sunnyiisee 
was apilied familiarly in Bengal, 
c. 1760-75, to a body of banditti claim- 
ing to belong to a religious fraternity, 
who, in the interval between the decay 
of the imperial authority and the 
regular establishment of our own, had 
their head-quarters in the forest-tracts 
at the foot of the Himalaya. From 
these they used to issue periodically 
in large bodies, plundering and levy- 
ing exactions far and wide, and return-^ 
ing to their asylum in the jungle 
when threatened with pursuit, in 
the days of Nawab Mir Kasim ^Ali 
(1760-64) they were bold enough to 
plunder the city of Dacca ; and in 
1766 the great gec^apher James 
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Itennell, in an encounter with a large 
body of them in the territory of Koch 
(see COOCH) Bihar, was nearly cut to 

I )ieces. Kennell himself, five years 
ater, was employed to carry out a 
project which he had formed for the 
suppression of these bands, and did so 
apparently with what was considered 
at the time to be success, though we 
find the depredators still spoken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 


[c. 200 A.n. — “Having thus performed 
refij^ous acta in a forest during the third 

S ortion of his life, let him l>ecome a 
anayasi for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensual affection.*' — J/aau, 


[c. 1590.— “ The fourth period is Sann* 
y^a, which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothings can surpass. . . . 
Such a person His Majesty calls Sannyasi.*' 
— Aifij ed. Jarreitf iii. 278.] 

1616.— “S\mt aiitem Sanasses avmd illos 
Brachmanes quidam, sanctimoniae opiuione 
habentes, ab hominum scilicet consortio 
semoti in solitudine degentes et nonnunqua 
totO nudi corpus in publicO prodeuntes.^ — 
JaniCf Thea. i. 663. 

1626.— "“Some (an vnleamed kind) are 
called Sannases.” — Purchase Pilgrimayey 
549. 


1651.— “The Sanyasys are people who 
set the world and worldly joys, as they 
say, on one side. These are indeed more 
precise and strict in their lives than the 
foregoing.”— itogrmws, 21. 

1674. — “Saniade, or Saniasi, is a dignity 
greater than that of Kings.” — /ar /a y 
SouMt Asia Port. ii. 711. 

1726. — “The San-yasds are men who, 
forsaking the world and all its fruits, be- 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
4imanner of life.” — Valenti jn^ Cfu)ro. 75.' 

1766.— “The Sanashy Faquirs (part of 
the same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Cossim Ally*8 Time^t wore in arms to the 
number of 7 or 800 at the Time I was 
surveying B^r (a small Province near 
Boutan), and had taken and plundered the 
Capital of that name within a few Coss of 
my route. ... I came up with Morrison 
immediately after he had defeated the 
Sanaahya in a pitched Battle. . . . Our 
Escorte, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
ui^uH, Richards, my Brother officer, re- 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought bis 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 


*11118 affliir is alluded to In me of the extracts 
in long (p. 842): “Agreed ... that the Fakiew 
who were made prisoners at the retaking of Dacca 
maybe emptoyed as Coolies In the repair of the 
rowSm, Dec. 5, 


wounded.^ ... I was put in a Palankeen^ 
and Morrison made an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. I was now 
in a most shocking Condition indeed, being 
deprived of the Use of both my Arms, . . . 
a cut of a Sable (sic) had cut through my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Foot down the Back, cutting thro' 
and wounding some of Ribs. I had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow wh^i* took 
off the »M oscular part of the breadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut 
on the head. . . MS. Letter from James 
RennJlly dd. August 30, in jwssession of his 
grandson Majm' Rudd. 

1767.— “A body of 5000 Sinnasses have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the Phousdar sent two companies of Soi><)ys 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
jeant . . , the Sinnasses stood their gi*ound, 
and after the Sepoys had fired away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight. 

. . — Letter to President at Ft. William^ 
from Thomas Kumholdy Chuf at Putnam dd* 
April 20, in Long^ p. 5^. 

1773. — “You will hoar of great dis* 
turbances committed by the Sinassies, or 
wanc^ring Fackeers, who annually infest the 
provinces alxujt this time of the year, in 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of 1000 and sometimes oven 10, (WO men.” — 
Letter of Warren Eastings^ dd, February 2, 
in (Jleig^ i. 282. 

„ “At this time we have five batta- 
lions of SejKiys in pursuit of them.”— Do. 
do., Mtirch 31, in (/fay, i. 294. 

1774. — “The history of these people ist 
curious. . . , They . . . rove continually 
from place to place, recruiting their numbers 
with the healthiest children they can steal. 

. . . Thus they are the stoutest and m(»st 
active men in India. . . . Such are the 
Senassles, the gypsies of Hindostan.”— Do. 
do., dd. August 25, in (Jleig^ 303-4. See 
the same vol., also pp. 284, 296-7-8, 395. 

1826.f-“ Being looked upon with an evil 
eye by ma»y persons in society, I pretended 
to bewail my brother’s lo.ss, and gave out 
my intention^of becoming a Sunyaaae, and 
retiring from the world.”— Pawdwmwy Eari^ 
394 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 267 ; also 1 . 189]. 

SUPAEA, n.p. The name of a 
very ancient port and city of Western 
In(iia ; in Skt. Hurpdraka* popularly 
Supara. It was near Wasai {Bagaim 
of the Portuguese— see (1) Bassdin) — 
which was for many centuries the chief 
city of the Konkaii, where the name 
still survives as that of a well-to-do 
town of 17(X) inhabitants^ the channel 
by which vessels in former days reached 

* Williams (8X1 ZHcf. 8.v.) gives Suroiraka as 
“ the name of a mythisal country ; out It was 
real enough. There Is some jproand for believing 
that there was another SUrparaka on the coast of 
Orissa, Xunrdpa of Ptolemy* 
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it from the sea being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 
as a very holy place, and in other old 
Sanskrit works, as well as in cave in- 
scriptions at Karli and Nasik, going 
back to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations 
affording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 by Mr. (now^ir) 
J. M. Campbell (see his interesting 
notice in Bombay Gazetteer^ xiv. 314- 
342 ; xvi. 125) and Pundit Indraji 
Bhagwanlfil. The name of Supara is 
one of those which liave been plaus- 
il)ly connected, through Sophivy the 
Coptic name of India, with the Op/itV 
of Scripture. Some Arab writers call 
it tlie Sofala of India. 

C. A.P. 80-90. — “Toiri/cA ifiirSpia Kark 
rb KUfi.€va avb lAapvya^ujv^ '^o^nr- 

Trapa, /cat KaWUva ir6\is . . — PeHplus, 

§ 52, 0(i. Fahncii. 

c. 150.— 

” 'Aptaniji 2Cadiu(!bu 
'^ovirdpa . , . 

roct/nos trorapov iK^oXai . . . 
Aon77a ... 

TTorapLov iK^oXal . . . 
^l/xvWa i/jLTrdpiOv nal &Kpa ...” 

PUthmy^ Vil. i. f. § 6. 

c. 460. — “The King comj)elling Wijayo 
and his retinue, 700 in number, to have the ! 
half of their heads shaved, and having em- 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean. . . . Wijayo himself landed 
at the port of SuppkraJca. . . — T/w* 

Mahaivaaw<t by Tumour^ p. 46. 

C, 500. “ — Ol»4>€ip, iv p oi TToXl'- 

rt^Ltot Kal 6 4u — Hesy^ 

chiwti a.v, ^ 

c. 951. — ‘*C’ities of Hind . . . Kn^jSfCva, 
Subara, Sinditn.” — Istukhri^ in BUioty i. *£j. 

A.D. 1095. — “ The MahslniAndallka, the 
illustrious Anantaddva, the Emperor of the 
Kohkan (Concan), has released the toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the 
StlAras, in respect of every cart belonging to 
two persons . . . which may come into any 
of the ports, Sri SthUnaka (Tana), as well 
as Nfigapur, Surp&raka, Chemuli (Chaul) 
and others, included within the Kohkan 
Fourteen Hundred. . . — Copper-Plate 

Grant y in 2nd. Antiy. ix. 38. 

c.ll60.-“ Sdbdra ia situated mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of ^ the entrepots of 
India .’* — Edriny in EUioty i. 86. 

1821.— “There ore three places where the 
Friars might reap a great harvest, and 
where they could live in common. One of 
these is Supm, where two friars might be 
stationed ; and a second is in the district of 
Parooco (Broach), whore two or three might 


abide ; and the^hird is Columbus (Quilo&).”‘ 
— Letter of Fr. JordantiSy in Caihayy &c., 227. 

c. 1330. — ‘ * Suf&lah' Indies. Birunio nomi- 
natur Silfarah. . • . De eo nihil commemo- 
randum inveni.”— ^6w(/>rfa, in Qildemdster. 

189. 

1538. — “Rent of the cagahe (Cusbah), of 
Cupara . . . 14,122 fedeaa,*’ — S. Jiothelhoy 
Tmnboy 175. 

1803. — Extract from a letter dated Camp 
Soopara, March 26, 1803. 

“We have just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness the peishwa,” &c. — In 
Aiiatic Annual Reg. for 1803, Chron. p. 99. 

1846.— “Sopara is a large place in the 
Agaseo mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman population, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; and grain, salt, and garden produce 
are exported to Guzerat and Bombay.” — 
JJesidtory Notcity by John Vanpelly Msq.y in 
Trans, ho. Geog, JSoc. vii. 140, 

SUPREME COURT. The desi^a- 
tiou of the English Court establiSied 
at Fort William by the Regulation Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 63), and after- 
wards at tile other two Presidencies* 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub- 
ject of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
troversies which were closed by 21 
Geo. III. c. 70, which explained and 
defined the jurisdiction of the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end 
in 1862 with the establishment of the 
i ‘High Court,* the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The Charter of Charles II., of 1661, 
gave the Compauy certain powers to 
administer the laws of England, and 
that of 1683 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. I. (1726) 
gave power to establisn at each Presi- 
dency Ma}*/r’s Courts for civil suits, 
with appeal to the Governor and 
Council, and from these, in cases in- 
volving more than 1000 pagodas, to 
the King in Council. The same 
charter constituted the Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except high 
treason. Courts of Reauests were 
established by charter of Geo, II., 
1753. The Mayor’s Court at Madras 
and Bombay survived till 1797, when 
^y 37 Geo, III. ch. 142) a Recorder’s 
Court was instituted at each. This 
was superseded at Madras by a Su- 
preme Court in 1801, and at Bombay 
m 1823. 
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SUBA, s. Toddy (q.v.), t.e. the 
fermented sfip of several kinds of 

S alm, such as coco, pahnyra, and wild- 
ate. It is the Skt. «wm, ‘vinous 
liquor,’ which has passed into most of 
the vernaculars, in the first quota- 
tion we certainly have the word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, aj^plied by 
Cosmas to the milk of the cf)co-nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
It will be seen that Linschoten applies 
^ura in the same way. Bluteau, 
curiousl}^ calls this a Cafre word. It 
has ill fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see Ajm. 
Marit. iv. 293). 

c. 545. — “Tlie Argell” {l.e. NargiJ^ or 
nargeela, or coco-nnt) “is at first full of 
very sweet water, which the Indians drink, 
using it instead of wine. This drink is called 
i^Aowco-sura,* and is exceedingly pleasant.” 
— Cosmos, in Votfmg, &c., clxxvi. 

[ir,54.— “ Cura.” See under ARRACK.] 

1563. — “They grow two qualities of palm- 
tree, one kind for the fruit, and the other 
to give 9ura.” — Harcio, f. 67. 

1573. — “Sura, which is, as it were, vino 
mosto.'^ — xicosia, 100 . 

1598.—“. . . in that sort the ix>t in short 
space is full of water, which they call Sura, 
and is very pleusant to drinke, like s\seet 
whay, and somewhat better,” — Linschotm, 
101 ; [Hak. 8oc. ii. 48]. 

1609-10. — . . A goodly countrv and 
fertile . . . abounding with Date IVces, 
whence they draw a liquor, called Turree 
(Toddy) or Sure. . . ir. Finch, in 
Pio'chos, i. 436. 

1643. — “La ie fis boire mes mariniers 
de telle sorte que pen s’en falut qiiils nc 
renuersassent notre almadie ou batteau ; 
Ce breuvage estoit dii sura, qui cst <lu vin 
fait de palrnes.” — Mocfpict, Voyages, 252. 

c. 16.50. — “Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Sury, or Strong WaV^r, by rcfison 
of the great Imposts which no laid upon 
them.” — Tavernier, E.T. ii. 86; [ed. Ball, 
i. 343]. 

16.53. — “Les Portugais appelent ce tari 
ou vin des Indes, Soure . . . de cette liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-.souris . . . 
Jiont extremement amateurs, aussi bien (luo 
los Indiens Mansulmans («/c), Parsis, et qucl- 
que tribus d’lndou. . . — De la Boullaye- 

U-Couz, ed. 1657, 263. 

8X7EAT, n.p. In English use the 
name of this city is accented Surdti; 
but the name is in native writing and 
arlance generally SUrdi. In the A In, 
owever (see lielow), it is written SHrat ; 


* perliai)8 is Tam. la/nJat, ‘ coco-nut* 


also in Sddik hfalulnl (p. 106). Surat 
was taken liy Akbar in 1573, having 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Mahommedan kingdom of Guzerat. 
An English factory was first estab- 
lished in 1608-9, which was for more 
than lialf a century the chief settle- 
ment of the English .Company in 
ConJ:ineiital India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of the 
name. Various legends on the sub- 
ject are given in Mr. (now Sir J.) 
Camj)bell’s Bombay Gazetteer (vol. ii.), 
but none of them have any j>roba- 
bility. The ancient Indian a 
was the name of the Peninsula of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part- of it. This latter 
name and country is represented by 
tile ditrcrently.s]Kdt aiul jironoimced 
Sorafh (si‘e SURATH). Sir Henry 
Elliot and bis editor have i'e]>ealedly 
stated the OTunion tluit the names are 
ident ical. Thus : “ Tlie nanu's ‘ Surat ’ 
and ‘ Surat h ’ are identical, botli being 
derived from the Sankrit Surdahtra ; 
but as they belong to ditlerent places 
a distinction in s]>elling )ia.s been 
maintained. ‘Surat’ is the city; 
‘ Suratli ’ is a jtrdnt or district of 
Kattiwar, of which Junagarh is the 
chief town” (Elliot, v. 3.50; see also 
197). Also: “ The Sanskrit Surdshtra- 
and Gurjjara survive iu the modern 
names Snrat and Guzerat, and however 
the territories embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hard to con- 
ceive tliat Surat was not in Surashtra 
nor* (Juzerat in Gurjjara. All evi- 
dence goes to prove that the old and 
modern •names ajqdied to the same 
placCvS. Thus Ptolemy’s Surastrene com- 
prises Surat. ...” (I)owson (?) ibid. i. 
359). This last statement seems dis- 
tinctly erroneous. Surat is in Ptolemy’s 
AdptKTj, not in ^vpaa-rpTfy^, which repre- 
.«»ents, like Saurashtra, the jieninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connection between the 
names, or tlic re.semblance was acci- 
dental. It is possible that continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name implying its being the place of 
2 )assage to kavrdshtra or Sorath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There are some tracas of the existence 
of the name ascril)ed to the 14th cen- 
tury, in 2 >aa^es of uncertain value iu 
certain native writers. But it only 
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ocame to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about the very end of the 15th 
-century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Oopi by name, is stated to have 
^established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. Tlie way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1516 shows that 
the rise of its prosperity mustjiave 
been rapid. 

in English slang is (Mpiiva^ent 
to the French Rajiot, in the sense of 
‘no great slnikes,’ an adulterated 
article of inferior ([uality {Bfrm're^ s.v. 
Rafiot). This jierhaps was accounted 
for by the fact that “ unt il lately the 
character of Indian cotton in the 
Liverpool market stood very low, and 
the name *Surat%^ the description 
under which the cotton of tliis pro- 
vince is still included, was a byword 
and a general term of contempt” 
{Berar Gazetteer^ 226 

1510. — “Don Afonso” (do Noronha, no- 

I ibew of Alboriuorqne) “in the storm not 
mowing whither they went, entered the 
(Julf (»f Cambay, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of Qurrate. Trying to saco them- 
selves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso.” — 
iJormiy ii. ‘29. 

1516. — “Having passed beyond the river 
-of ilcynel, on the other side there is a city 
which' they call (^urate, i)ooi)led by Moors, 
and close upon the river ; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
4 ?roat trade ; for many shijis of Malabar and 
Either parta sail thither, and sell what they 
l>ring, and return loacled with what they 
<'hfK>se. . . — Rarhosiif Lislion ed. 280. 

1525. — “The corjan (Gorge) of cotton 
-cloths of (fxajKte, of ll yanls each, is 
worth . . . 2b0 /fdfos.*' — Lcinhran<^(^ 40. 

1528.— “Hey tor da Silveira nut to sea 
again, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, by sea and 
land ; and he made an onslaught on ^urrate 
and Reynel, great cities on the .sea-coast, 
-tind 8j\cked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders^and 
without a garrison. . . — (7cr/ra, iii. 277. 

1553. — “Thence he proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty, above which shxid two 
Hcities the roost notable on that gulf. Hie 
first they call Surat, 3 league.s from the 
mouth, and the other Heinor, on the oppo- 
site side of the river and half a league from 
the bank. . . . The latter waa the most 
sumptuous in buildings and civilisation, in- 
habited by warlike people, all of them 
Moors inured to maritime war, and it was 
from this city that most of the foists and 
ahips of the King of Cambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Surat again was inhabited by 
an unwarlike people whom they call mn- 
jans, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 


to the business of weaving cotton cloths.” — 
BairoSy IV. iv. 8. 

1554. — “So saying they quitted their 
rowing-benches, got ashore, and started for 
Surrat.”— 'Aliy p. 83. 

1573. — “Next day the Emperor went to 
inspect the fortress. . . . During his in- 
spection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars bore 
the name of Siilaim^inl, from the name of 
Siilaim^n Sult^ln of Turkey. When he made 
his attempt to conquer the ports of Gujarat, 
he sent these , . . with a large army by 
sea. As the Turks . . . w'ere obliged to 
return, they left these mortars. . . . The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shoro, until 
Khudiiwand Khiin built the fort of Surat, 
when he placed them in the fort. The one 
which he left in the country of Siirath w'as 
taken to the fort of Juuitgarh by the ruler 
of that country.” — Tahakat-i-AJcharly in 
Ellioty V. 350. 

c. 1590. — “Sllrat is among famous ports. 
The river Tapti runs hard by, and at seven 
coss distance joins the salt sea. Eanir on 
the other side of the river is now a port 
dei>en(lent on Sllrat, hut was formerly a 
big city. The ports of KhandevI and Balsar 
are also annexed to Sllrat. Fruit, and 
especially the ananSls, is abundant. . . . 
The .‘4ectaries of /ardasht, emigrant from 
Fars, have made their dwelling here ; they 
revere the Zhand and Pazhand and erect 
their daUmutK (or places for exposing the 
dead). , . . Through the carelessness of the 
agents of Government and the commandants 
of the troops {sipah~-'<id(~n'dny Sipah Selar), a 
considerable tract of this Sirkur is at present 
in the hands of the Frank, Daman, 

I Sanjiin (St. John’s), Tarapur, Mrihim, and 
Basai (see (1) Bassein), that are both cities 
and forts.”— Hi rt, orig. i. 488; [ed. Jatretty 
ii. 243]. 

[1615. — “To the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Roe . . . these in Zuratt.”—/'bs«er, 
LetterSy iii. 196.] 

1G38._“ Within a League of the Road 
we entred into the River upon vrhich Surat 
is seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, 
with pleas.u't Gountr 5 ’-houses, which being 
all white, a colour which it seems the 
Indians are much in love with, afford 
a noble prospect amidst the greenness 
whereby they are encompassed. But the 
River, which ‘is the Tapte ... is .so shallow 
at the mouth of it, that Barks of 70 
or 80 T\m can liardly come into it. — 
Mandelslo, p. 12. 

1690. — “ Suratt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emporium of the Ifulian Empire, 
where all Commodities are vendible. . . . 
And the River is very commodious for the 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and Country Boats .” — (hnngtoUy 218. 

1779. — “There is some r^rt that he 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to Briwier-Souxet 
... but the truth of this God knows.”-^ 
Seir Mutaq. iii. 328. 
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SUBATH, more properly Sdrath, 
and Sdrethi n.p. This name is the 
legitimate modern form and repre- 
sentative of the ancient Indian Sau- 
rdshtra and Greek Syrastrene, names 
which applied to what we now call 
the Kattywar Peninsula, but especially 
to the fertile plains on the sea-coast. 
[“ Surtlshtra, the land of the Sus, 
afterwards Saiiskritized into Sau- 
rdshtra the Goodly Land, preserves its 
name in Sorath tlie southern part of 
Kathidvada. The name appears as 
Surdshtra in the Mahihhtrata and 
Pdnini^s Oaimpdtha^ in Rudraddman’s 
(a.d. 150) and Skandagupta’s (a.d. 456) 
Girndr inscriptions, and in several 
Valabhi copper-plates. Its Prakrit 
form appears as Surapia in the Nasik 
inscription of Gotamiputra (a.d. 150) 
and in later Prakrit as Suraththa in 
the Tirthakalpa of Jinapra-bhiisuri of 
the 13th or 14th century. Its earliest 
foreign mention is perhaps Strabo’s 
Saraostus and Pliny’s Oratura ” 
{Bombay Gazetteer ^ i. pt. i. 6)], The 
remarkable discovery of one of the 
great inscriptions of Adoka (b.c. 250) 
on a rock at Girnar, near J unagarh in 
Saurashtra, shows that the dominion 
of that great sovereign, whose capital 
was at Pataliputra {Ua\iiJ.^60pa) or 
Patna, extended to this distant shore. 
The application of the modern form 
Surath or Soratli has varied in extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
prdnts or districts into whijh the 
peninsula is divided for political 
purposes, each of these lyrdnts con- 
taining a number of small States, and 
being partly managed, partly con- 
trolled by a Political Assistant. Sorath 
occupies the soiith-western portion, 
embracing an area of 5,220 sq. miles. 

C. A.D. 80-90. — “Tadri/s rd pkv yLeab- 
ytta rj XkvB'ki, awopl^ovra. *A.§tpLa /caXerrat, 
rd bk vapa$a\d(r<ria ’Zvpaarp'bvv^” — Beri- 
pluSf § 41 . 

c. 150.— 

“ XvpaarpTfvijSj * ♦ • 

Bapdd^rffLa v6\ls . . , 

^vpd(rTpa KtiffiTf . . • 

Moi^6y\uj<r<rop ^fiwdpiov , . 

Ptolemy, VII. i. 2-3. 

,, ** niXin* if flip frapd t 6 \otirhp 

p4poi roC Ti'doD vE<ra icaXeiroi koipC^ yJkp 
* « , *lvbo<rKv0Ui 

***##* 
if ireplrbp Kdp0i xdXrop , . , Sv/>air- 
Tj>ijpif/*^JRnd. 65, 


0. 545. — ***Et<rlp olfp rd Xapwpd ipvbpia. 
TTfs *lpdLKrfi TaOra, Stv5o0, ’O/i^o^d, KaX^ 
\idpa, if MaXd, vipre ipLiTbpia 

^dWopra rb x^irepiP — Cosmos, lib. xi. 
These names may be interpreted as Sind, 
Sorath, Calyan, Choul (?}, Malabar. 

c. 640. — “ En quittant le royaume de Fa- 
la-pi (Vallabhi), il fit 600 li X Touest, 
et arriva au royaiime de Son-la-tch'a (Sou- 
rachtra). . . . Comme ce royaume se 
trouve sur le cherain de la mer occidentale, 
tons los habitans profitent des avantages- 
qu’^re la mer ; ils se livrent au ndgooe, et 
X un commerce d’dchange.'* — Jliouen-Thsang^ 
in Pil. Bouddh., iii. 164-165, 

1516.— “ Passing this city and following 
the sea-coast, you come to another place 
which has also a good port, and is called 
^nrati Mangalor,^ and here, as at the 
other, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, cloths, and cottons, and for 
vegetables and other gi^ods prized in India, 
and they bring hither coco-nuts, Jagara 
(J^gery), which is sugar that they make 
drink of, emery, wax, cardamoms, and every 
otlior kind of spico, a trade in which great 
gain is made in a short time.” — Barbosa, in 
Bamusiu, i. f. 296, 

1573. — See quotation of this date under 
preceding article, in w'hich both the names 
Biirat and Stlrath, occur. 

1584. — “ After his second defeat Mimiffar 
GujarXtf retreated by way of ChampXnfr, 
Birptir, and JhaliCwar, to the country of 
Surath, and rested at the town of Gondal, 
12 kos from the fort of Junilgarh. . , . Ho 
gave a lac of Mahmvdis and a jewelled 
dagger to Amin Klntn Ghori, ruler of 
Stoith, and so won his support.” — TabakCU- 
i-Akbart, in JCffiot, v. 437-438. 

c. 15^. — “Sircar Surat (Shrath) was 
formerly an independent territory ; the 
chief was of the Ghelolo tribe, and com- 
manded 50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 in- 
fantry. Its length from the port of Ghogeh 
(Gogo) to thf^ port of Aramroy {Ardmrdi^ 
moasvfres 125 cose; and the breadth from 
Sindehar {Sinlkdr), to the port of Diu, is- 
a distance taf 72 cose,'*—Ayeei\, by Gladmu, 
ii. 73 ; [ed. Jarrell, ii. 243], 

1616.— “7 Soret, the chief city, is called 
Janayar; it is but a little Province, yet 
very rich; it lyes ujwn Guzarat; it hath 
the Ocean to the South.” — Terry, ed. 1665^ 
p. 354. 

SUBEXTNDA, s. Hind, sarhanda^ 
[Skt. mral ‘reed-grass,’ hdtida, ‘joint,, 
section’]. Tlie name of a veiw tall 
reed-grass, Saccliarum Sara^ Roxb., 
perhaps also applied to Sacchtmtm^ 
procemm, Boxb. These grasses are 
often tall enough in the riverine 
plains of Eastern Bengal greatljr to 
overtop a tall man stanoing in a 

.. M . M 

^‘'Mangalore (q.v.) on this coast, no doubt 
called Soratht Mangalor to distingnish it tmm the- 
w^-known Mangalor of Canara, 
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howda on the back of a tall elephant. I 
It is from the upper part of the 1 
ilower-bearing stalk of aurkunda that 
(q.*v.) 13 derived. A most in- 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
a curious mistake about the name of 
this grass by some official, who ought 
to have known better. We quote the 

’s story about the main 

of a river channel probably 
rests on no better foundation. 

1875. — “As I drove yesterday with , 

I asked him if he knew the scientific name 
of the tall grass which 1 hoard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmed abad, and which is very 
abundant here (about Liihore). I think it 
is a saccharum^ but am not qtiite sure. 
*No,' he said, ‘but the people in the neigh- 
bourhood call it Sikunder’s Grass, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 
‘ Hikander’s channel.' Strange, is it not '^ — 
how that great individuality looms through 
history ." — (iratU JSutes of an Indian 

Journey^ 105. , 

SUEPOOSE, s. Peis. S(tr-poshy 
* liead-cover,’ [which again becomes 
corrupted into our Tarboosh (tarbush\ 
and ‘ Tarbrush ^ of the wandering 
Britonl A cover, as of a basin, dish, 
h(M)ka-bowl, &c. 

1829. — “ Tugging ta way at your hookah, 
find no smoke ; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam (see CHILLUM) and 
surpoose." — Mem. of John Shipps ii. 159. 

SUEEAPURDA, s. Pers. sard- 
pmla. A canvas scre(‘n surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see CANAUT). 

14(11. — “ And round this pavilion stood an 
enclosure, as it were, of a txAvn or ^a^tle 
made of silk of many colours, ij^laid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outsfde and in- 
side, and with poles inside to hold it up. 

. . . And there was a gateway of great 
height forming an arch, with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the wall , . . and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements; however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifices, the said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 
piur^." — Clavijo, a. cxvi. 

e. 1690.— “The Sardpardah was made in 
former tidies of coarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its ap- 
pearance and usefulness ." — Altif i. 64, 

[1839,— “The camp contained numerous 
enclomires of sarraPUidahB or canmss 
akreens, . . f-^Elplmstonet CauhUf 2nd 
ad. i. 1010 


SUEEINJAUM, s. Pers. sar- 
anjdm^ lit. ‘ beginning-ending.^ Used 
in India for ‘apparatus,* ‘goods and 
chattels,* and the like. But in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
application to OTants of land, or rather 
assignments oi revenue, for special 
Objects, such as keeping up a contingent 
of troops for service ; to civil officers 
for the maintenance of their state ; or 
for charitable purposes. 

[1823. — “It was by accident I discovered 
the deed for this tenure (for the support 
of troops), which is termed serinjam. The 
Pundit of Dhar shewed some, alarm; at 
which I smiled, and told him that his master 
had now the best tenure in India. . . 
Malcohrif Central India^ 2nd ed. i. 103.] 

[1877.— “Government ... did not accede 
to the recommendation of the political agent 
immediately to confiscate his saringam, or 
territories."— 3//vf. Guthrie^ My Year in an 
Indian Fort, i. 166.] 

SURRINJAUMEE, GRAM, s. 

Hind, grdm-saranjdmi ; Skt. grdma^ ‘a 
village,* and saranjdm (see SUBRIN- 
JATJM); explained in the quotation. 

1767. — “ Gram-serenjammee, or peons 
and pykos stationed in every village of the 
province to assist the farmers in the collec- 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crox>s on the ground, who are also respon- 
sible for all thefts within the village they 
belong to . . . (Rs.) 1,64,521 : 14." — 
Recenue Accounts of Btirdtvan. In Lona. 
507. 

SURROW, SEROW, &c., s. Hind. 
sardo. A big, odd, awkward-looking 
antelope in tiie Himalaya, ‘something 
in ap])earaiice between a jackass ana 
a Tahir ^ (Tehr or Him. wild goat). — 
Col. Markham in Jerdmi. It is Nernor- 
Iwedus bubalina, Jerdon ; [iV. buhalinuSf 
Blanford {Mamrmlia^ %13)]. 

SURWAUN, s. Hind, from Pers. 
sdrwdriy sdrbdn^ from sdr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-man. 

[1828. — “. . . camels roaring and blubber- 
ing, and resisting every effort, soothing or 
forcible, of their serwans to induce them 
to embark." — Mundy, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, ed. 1858, p. 186.] 

1844.—“. . . armed Surwans, or camel- 
drivers.”— 0, of Sir C. Napier, 93. 

SUTLEDGE, n.p. The most 
easterly of the Five Rivers of the 
Punjab, the great tributaries of the 
Indus. Hina. Satlag, with certain^ 
variations in spelling and pronimeii^ 
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tion. It is in Skt. Satadru^ ‘flowing 
in a hundred channels/ Sutudni^ 
Butudriy Sitadru^ &c., and is the^ 
^apddpos, Zapddpoif or of 

Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or Hesudnis) of 
Pliny (vi. 21). 

c. 1020.*— ** The Sultan . . . crossed ir 
safety the Sihdn (Indus), Jelam, Chandntha, 
Ubr^ (Riivl), Bah (B(yjCh), and Sataldur. 

, . in ii. 41. 

c. 1030. — “They all combine with the 
Satlader below Mdititn, at a place called 
Panjnad, or ‘the junction of the five 
rivers.’” — Al-Bir0>}u, in Elliot^ i. 48. The 
same writer siiys: “(The name) should be 
written Shataludr. It is the name of a 
province in Hind. But I have jvseertained 
from well-informed people that it should 
be Sataludr^ not Shatalditdr** {sic). — Ibid. 
p. 52. 

c. 1310. — “After crossing the Panjifb, or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Lohawar, Satlut, and Biyah. . . - 

Tras.%V", Ef fluty iii. 36. 

c. 1380.— “The Sulfifn (Ffroz Shrih) . . . 
conducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river J iimna, the other 
from the Sutlej.” — Tdrtkh-i'F'iroz-Skdhl^ in 
Elliot^ iii. 300. 

c. 1450.— “In the yea\r 756 H. (13.55 a.d.) 
the Sultitn proceeded to Dibsilpdr, and con- 
ducted a stream from the river Satladar, 
for a distance of 40 kos as far as Jhajar.” — 
Tdrikh'i-Muhdmk Ahdhl, in E/fuAy iv. 8. 

c. 1582. — “ Letters came from Ijahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Mirz^C had crosbcd the Satlada, and was 
marching u}X)n Dipdlpitr.” — TabukfUd-Ak- 
harly in Elliot^ v. 358. 

c. 1590. — “ Dihll. In the 3rd 

climate. The length (of this Subah) from 
Palwal to Ijodhlana, which is on the bank 
of the river Satlaj, is 165 Knroh.''—AlHy 
orig. i. 513 ; [cd. Jarretty ii. 278]. 

1793. — “Near Moultiin they unite again, 
and bear the name of Setlege, until both 
the substance and name are lost in the 
Indus.” — lienudf, ^hmoir, 102. 

In the following passage the great 
French geographer has missed the 
Sutlej : 

1753. — “Lbs cartes qui ont pr^c^d^ celles 
que j’ai com poshes de I’Arie, ou de ITnde 
. . . ne marquoient aucune riviere entre 
I’Hyphasls, ou Hypasis, dernier des fleuves 
qui se rendent dans I’lndus, et le Gemn€, 
qui est le Jowmm de I’Antiquit^. . . . 
Mais la marche de Timur a indiqu^ dans 
cette intervalle deux rivibres, celle de 
KeKker et celle de Panipat. Bans un ancien 
itineraire de ITnde, que PHne nous a con- 
serve, on trouve entre VUyphatii et le 
Jommm une rivibre sous le nom d’Hesidnui 
k egale distance d’Hyphasis et de Jomanes, 
et qu’on a tout lieu de prendre pour K^her.'* 
— p. 47* 


SUTTEE, s. The rite of widow- 
burning ; i.e. the burning of the living 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, as practised by people of 
certain castes among the Hindus, and 
eminently by the Rajputs. 

The word is properly Skt. sa% ‘a 
good woman/ ‘a true wife/ and thence- 
specially applied, in modern ver- 
naculars of Sanskrit parentage, to the 
wife who was considered to accompli sb 
th^ supreme act of fidelity by sacrific- 
ing herself on the funeral i)ile of her 
husband. The application of tliis- 
sulxstaiitive to tlie suicidal act, instead 
of the pei*.sou, is European. The 
iwoper Skt. term for the act is s«/ia- 
gamatia^ or ‘ keeping company/ 
imrana^ ‘dying together’].* A very 
long series of ipiotiitions in illustra- 
tion of the ju’actice, from classiciil 
times downwards, might be given. 
We shall ])resent a selection. 

We should remark that the word 
{sail or does not occur, so fur 

its we know, in any Euroj^ean work 
older than the 17th c(‘nturv. And 
then it only occurs in a disguised form 
(see (pu)tation from P. Della Valle). 
The term madi whi(*Ii he uses is 
proba}>ly , which occurs in 

Skt. Dictionaries (‘a wife of great 
virtue’). Della Valle is usually 
eminent in tlie correctness of Ins 
transcriptions of Oriental words. This 
conjecture of the interpretation of 
inasti is confirmed, and the traveller 
himself justified, by an entry in Mr.. 
Wliitwortb’s Dictionary of a word 
Mnsii-kalk(i.nml in Canara fora mouu- 
menV cpmineinoraling a sati. Kalla is 
stone and masti^^viaha-satl. We have 
not found the term exactly in any 
Euroi)eau document older than Sir 
C. Malet’s letter of 1787, and Sir W, 
Jones’s of the sjime year (see below). 

Suttee is a Brahnianical rite, and 
there is a Sanskrit ritual in existence 
(see Classified Index to the Tanjore 
MSS.y p. llirKi). It was introduced into 
Southern India with the Brahman civil- 
isation, and was prevalent there chiefly 
in the Brahmanical Kingdom .of 
Vijayanagar, and among the Mahrattas. 
In Malabar, the most primitive part 


♦ But it is worthy of note that in Island of 
Bali one manner of accomplishing the rite is 
called Satia (Bkt. tcUyd, ' truth,' from sol, wheticS’ 
aWpsatl). Bee Craw/utdf H. of Ind, Ardiip. If, 
248, and FrUdHchy in FtrhajMinptin voai /iif 
Botov. Osnootsehap. xxiti. 10. 
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of S. India, the rite is forbidden 
(Atidcl^dramrmyay y. 26). The cases 
mentioned by Teixeira below, and in 
the Lettres Mdijiantes^ occurred at 
Tanjore and Madura. A (Mahratta) 
Brahman at Tanjore told one of the 
present writers that lie had to perform 
commemorative funeral rites for his 
grandfather and grandmother on^the 
siime dav, and this indicated that 
his granamother had been a mtl. 

The practice has prevailed in various 
regions ])esides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an farly custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Volga called Russians by 
Mas’udi and Ibn Fo^laii. Herodotus 
(Bk. V. ch. 5) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thrat^ians. It was in vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Islands. It luis 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own time, though there accompany- 
ing Hindu rites, and perhaps of H infill 
origin, — certainly modi fieri by Hindu 
influence. A full account of Suttee 
as iiractised in those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger’s account 
of the Religion of Saswik in J. Ind. 
Arch, ii. 166 ; also see Friedrich’s Bali 
lus in note preceding. [A large number 
of references to Snffce are collected in 
Frazer, raumnuta^ iii. 198 ifcqq.] 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivalry as to which of the two 
wives of Kcteus, a leader of the Indian 
contingent in the army of Eumeiies, 
should perform suttee. One is re- 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thus : ' 

B.c. 317. — Finally, having ^tiken 
of those of the household, she was s#t 
the pyre hy her own brother, aiul w^rs re- 
garded with W'ondor by the crow'd that had 
run together to the sfKJctaclo, and heroically 
ended her life ; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the pyre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
i>osido her husband, and even at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no un- 
becoming cry, stirred pity indeed in othens 
of the spectators, ana in some excess of 
eulogy ; not but whiit there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as barbarous and cruel. . . .” — Biod, 
Sic. Bihlhih. xix. 33-34. 

c. B.C. 30. 

** Felix Eois lex fiineria una maritis 

Quoa Aurora suis rubra colorat equis ; ^ 
Namque ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima 
lecto 

Uxorum fuais stat pia turba comis ; * 

Et certamen habet leti, quae viva sequatuf 

Conjugium j pudor ©st non licuisse mon« 


Ardent victrices ; et flammae pectora prae- 
bent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris.” 

Fropei'tius* Lib. iii. xiii. 15-22* 
c. B.C. 20. — “Ho (Aristobulus) says that 
he had heard from some persons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
viho refused to submit to this custom were 
disgraced.”— iSVmfto, xv. 62 (B.T. by Uamil- 
ton and Falconer ^ iii. 112). 

A.D. c. 390. — “ Tndi, ut omnos fore barbari 
uxores plurimas habent. A pud eos lex est, 
ut uxor carissima cum defuncto marito 
cremetur. Hao igitur contendunt inter so 
do amoro viri, ot ambitio summa certantium 
est, ac testimonium castitatis, dignam 
morto docerni. Itaijuo victrix in habitii 
orna tuque pristine juxta cadaver accubat, 
amplexans illud et deofeculans et suppositos 
ignes prudentiae laude contemnens.” — St, 
Jerome, Adeers, Jorinkuuua, in ed. Vallar,^, 
ii. 311. 

c. 8.51. — “ All the Indians burn their dead. 
Screndib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, his wives 
cast thomselvc.s on the pile, and burn with 
him ; but it is at their choice to abstain.” — 
Iteinaud, Relation, &c. i. .50. 

c. 1200. — “ Hearing the Raja was dead, the 
ParmAri became a sati: — dying she said — 
The son of the Jadjivant will rule the 
country, may my blessing be on him ! ” — 
Chand Bardaiy in Jnd, Ant, i. 227. We 
cannot be sure that is in the original, as 
this is a condenml version by Mr. Beanies. 

1298. — “Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are placed on the 
pile to be \)urnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies.” — Mano Polo, Bk, iii, 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322. — “The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that T must 
mention). For when any man dies they 
burn him ; and if ho leave a wife they burn 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in tho 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may^abidc with them, 
ail she will.”— Gr/ortV, in Cathay, &c., i. 79. 

„ Also* ji Zampa or Champa: “When 
a married man dies in this country his- 
body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in the 
other world also.” — Ibid, 97. 

c. 1328. — “ In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of sub.stance, their- 
bodies are burned ; and eke their wives 
follow them alive to the fire, and for the 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be wedded. And those 

♦ Tlie same poet speaks of Bvadne, who threw 
herself at Thebes on the burning pile of her hus- 
band Capaneus (I. xv. 21), a story which Paley 
thinks must liave come from some early Indiam 
legend* 
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ivho do this have the higher repute for 
virtue and perfection among the rest.” — 
i^, Jordam^y 20. 

c. 1343. — “The burning of the wife after 
the death of her husband is an act among 
the Indians recommended, but not obliga- 
tory. If a widow burns herself, the members 
of the fandly get the glory thereof, and the 
fame of fidelity in fulfilling their dutielL. 
She who does not give herself up to the 
flames puts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretched and despised 
for having failed in duty. But she is not 
•compelled to burn herself.” (There follows 
an interesting account of instances witnessed 
by the traveller .) — Jbn Baiutay ii. 138. 

c. 1430. — “Tn Media, voro IndiA, mortui 
comnuruntur, cumque his, ut plurimum 
vivao uxores . . . una nluresve, prout fuit 
matrimonii conventiof rrior ex logo uritur, 
etiam quae unica est. Sumiintur autem et 
aliae uxores quaedam eo pacto, ut morte 
funus su4 exornent, isque baud parvus apud 
eos honos ducitur . , . submiaso igne uxor 
omatiori cultu inter tubas tibicina.s4]ue et 
cantus, et ipsa psallentis more alacris rogum 
magno comitatu circuit. Adstat interea 
et sacerdos . . . hortando suadens. Cura 
circumiorit ilia saepius ignem prope sug- 
gestum consistit, vestesque exuens, loto ae 
more prius oorpore, turn sindonera albam 
induta, ad exhortationera dicentia in ignem 
prosilit.” — N, Conti y in Poggim Var. 
Fort. iv. 

c. 1520.— “There are in this Kingdom 
(the Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
•country, whose custom it is that when they 
die they are burnt, and their wives along 
with them ; and if these will not do it they 
remain in disgrace with all their kindred. 
And as it happens oft times that they are 
unwilling to ao it, their Brarain kimsfolk 
persuade them thereto, and this in order 
that such a fine custom should not 1 k» broken 
4ind fall into oblivion .” — Soimmrio df' Oentiy 
in JtarmtMOy i. f. 829. 

„ “ In this country of Gamboja . . . 

when f%e King dies, the lords voluntarily 
bum themselves, and so do the King’s wives 
at the same tim^ and so also do other 
women on the deAh of their husbands.” — 
Xm, t 336. ^ 

1522. — “They told us that in Java Major 
it was the custom, when one of the chief 
men died, to bum his lx>dy ; and then bis 
'principal wife, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, has herself carried in a chair by 
four men . . . comforting her relations, 
who are afflicted because she is going to 
bum herself with the corpse of her hus^nd 
. • . saying to them, * I am going this even- 
ing to sup with my dear husband and to 
sleep with him this night*' • « . After again 
consoling them (she) casts herself Into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
this she would not be looked upon as an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.” 
•^PigafeUOy fi.T. by Lard StanXey of A., 164. 

0 , 15M.— Cesare Federici notices the rite 
^ peraliar to the Kingdom of “ Batmuffer ” 
<8ee BX8IIA0AB} : “ vidi cose stranie e 


bestiali di quella gentilita; vsano prima- 
mente abbrusoiare i corpi morti cosi 
d’huomini come di donue nobili ; e si 
Thuomo h maritato, la moglie h obligate 
ad abbrusciarsi viva col corpo del marito.” 
—Orig. ed. p. 36. This traveller gives a 
good account of a Suttee. 

1683. — “ In the interior of Hinddst^n it is 
the custom when a husband dies, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to cast herself 
into f he flames (of the funeral pile), although 
she may not have lived happily with him. 
Oc^sionally love of life holds her back, and 
then her husband’s relations assemble^ light 
the pile, and place her upon it, thinking 
that they thereoy preserve the honour and 
character of the faniily. But .since the 
country had come under the rule of his 
gracious Majesty [Akbar], inspectors had 
been appointed in every city and district, 
who wore to w'atch carefully over those two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and to 
prevent any woman being forcibly burnt.” 
— Ahvl Akbar Samah, in Kilioty vi. 69. 

1583. — “ Among other sights I saw one f 
may note as wonderful. When 1 landed (at 
Megapatam) from the vessel, 1 saw a pit full 
of kindled charcoal ; and at that moment a 
young and beautiful woman was brought by 
her people on a litter, with a great comjuiuy 
of other women, friends of hors, with greiit 
festivity, she holding n mirror in her left 
hand, and a lemon in her right hand. , . 

— and so forth. — (/. Balhiy f. S2r. 83. 

1586. — “The custom of the countrey 
(Java) is, that whensoever the King dooth 
die, they take the body so dead and burne 
it, and preserve the ashes of him, and within 
five dayos next after, the wiuos of the said 
King so dead, according to the customo and 
vso of their countrey, every one of them goo 
together to a place appointed, and the 
chiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in accompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the pkteo 
where the ball restoth, thither they goe all, 
and turne tljeir faces Ut the Eastward, and 
every one with a dagger in their hand (which 
dagger^Lhey call a crise (see GREASE), and 
is as sharpe as a rasor), stab themsolues in 
their owne bhxxi, and fall n-grouoling on 
their faces, and so onde their dayes,’ — T. 
Candisky in Hakl. iv. 338. This passage 
refers to Blambangan at the oa.st end of 
Java, which till a late date was subject to 
Bali, in which such practices have continued 
to our day. It seems probable that the 
Hindu rite here came in contact with the 
old Polynesian practices of a like kind, which 
prevailed e.g. in Fiji, quite recently. The 
narrative referred to doIow undji^ 1633, 
where the victims were the slatmi of a 
deceased queen, points to the latter origin. 
W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar pas- 
sages in old Javanese literature : “Thus we 
may reckon as one of the finest episodes in 
the Brata TudOy the story how 8s^ WfttL 
when she had sought oat her slahi hosband 
among the wide-spread l^eap of oofpses on 
tha battlefield, staos hemlf oy his aide with 
a 6aMor/*>^K0m-Spra/ck$, U 89 (and see the 
wh^ seotlon, pp« 87-96)# 
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[c. 1690. — “ Whea ho (the Rajah of 
AHham) dies, his principal attendants of 
both sexes voluntarily bu^ themselves alive 
in his grave ,” — Altij ed. Jan'etty ii. 118.] 

1698. — The usual account is given* by 
TJmcluitmy ch. xxxvi., with a plate : fHak. 
iioc. i. 249]. 

[c. 1610. — See an account in Pynird de 
Lavaly Hak. Soc. i. 394.] 

1611. — “When I was in India, the 
<leath of the Naique (see NAIK) of Madur^, 

4Ei country situated between that of Malauar 
and that of Choromandel, 400 wives |of his 
burned themselves along with him.” — 
Teu’eir((y i. 9. 

c. 1620. — “The author . . . when in the 
territory of the Kamittik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days, the ruler died and went to hell. 
The chief had 700 wive.s, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the tire.” 

— Muhammml Sharif Jlanafiy in KHioty 

vii. 139. 

1623. — “When T asked further if for/je 
was ever used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among persons of quality, when some one 
had left a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marrv again (which they consider a groat 
scandal) or of a worse mishap, — in such a 
case the relations of her husband, if they 
wore very strict, would comi)el her, even 
against her will, to burn ... a Iwirbarous 
and cruel law' indeed ! Rut in short, as re- 
garded Giaccamh, no one exercised either 
compulsion or persuasion ; and she did the 
thing of her own free dunce ; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, as in an j 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when I asked al>out the ornanionts jind 
flowers that she wore, they told me this 
was customary as a sign of the joyousness 
of the Mast! (J/tM^l is w'hat^they call a 
woman who gives herself up to bo buimt^ipon 
the death of her husband).” — V. delta Valhy 
ii. 671 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 275, and see ik 266 xr^.]. 

1633. — “The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we consider ourselves Ixmnd to render 
an exact account of the barbarous ceremonies 
practised in this place on such occasions as 
we wore witness to. . . .” — Narrative of a 
JDuich Mmion to Baliy quoted by Craw/urdy 
H. of Jnd. Atrh.y ii. 244-253, from Vremsi. 
It is very interesting, but too long for 
extract. ' 

0. 1650. — “They say that when a woman bo- 
comos a Sattee, that is burn.s herself with the 
deceased, the Almightv fwirdons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise ; 
nay if the husband were in the infoiml 
regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise. . . 

Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex , . . but she 

3 K ^ 


who becomes not a Sattee, and passes her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state. ... It is however 
crimmal to force a woman into the fire, and 
equally to prevent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself .” — Ddbistdtiy ii. 76-76. 

c. 1650-60. — Tavernier gives a full account 
(pf the different manners of 8utteey which ho 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following : 

c. 1648. — “. . . there fell of a sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Rain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so ^ong, 
that the Fire was quench’d, and the Woman 
wa.s not bum’d. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock'd at one of her Kins- 
men’s Houses, where Father Zenon and 
many II ol lander. t saw her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she endur’d 
did not so far terrific her, but that three 
days after, accompany’d by her Kindred, 
she went and was burn’d according to her 
ti rst intention . ’ ’ — Tavernier y E.T. ii. 84 ; [ed. 
Hally i. 219]. 

Agcain : 

“Inmost places upon the Coast of Coro- 
mandef, the Women are not burnt with 
their deceas’d Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than the tall- 
ness of the man and woman. Usually they 
chuso a Sandy place ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl’d.” — Ihid. 171 ; [cd. Bally 
ii. 216]. 

c. 1667. — Bernier afso has several highly 
interesting pages on this subject, in his 
‘ ‘ Letter written to M. Chapelan, sent from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen- 
tences : “Concerning th^ \\omen that have 
actually burn’d themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length I could endure no more to 
see it, and I retain still some horrour when 
I think on’t. . . . The Idle of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Flames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman. ... All this I saw, but observ’d 
not that the Woman was at all disturb’d ; 
yea it w^as said, that she had been heard to 

5 renounce with great force these two words, 
^imy TwOy to signifie, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souls Trans- 
migration, that this was the 6th time she 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but two times lor 
perfection ; os if she had at that tim^ 
Remembrance, or some Prophetical Spirit.** 
— «E.T, p. 99 ; [ed. 306 
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J677» — Suttee, described by A. Bussing, 
in Vafeniijn v. {Ceylon) 300. 

1713. — ‘*Ce fut cette ann<$e de 1710, que 
mourut le Prince de Marava, de plus de 
quatre-vingt-ans ; ses femmes, on noraV^re 
de quarante sept, so brfilbrent avec le corps 
du Prince. , . (details follow). — Pere 
Marthi (of the Madura Mission), in Lett. 
Edif. ed. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 123 aeqti. 

1727. — “I have seen several burned 
several Ways. ... 1 heard a Story of a 
Lady that had received Addresvses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Relations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Fire was well 
kindled . . . she espied her former Admirer, 
and beckned him to come to her. When he 
came she took him in her Arms, as if she 
had a Mind to embrace him ; but being 
stronger than ho, she carried him into the 
Flames in her Arms, where they were both 
consumed, with the Corpse of her Husband.’* 
— H. Hamilton., i. 278; fed. 1744, i. 280]. 

,, “The Country abciufc (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Payaniwi.^^ the Cus- 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also practised hero. 
Before the Motjnl's War, Mr. Channock 
went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a young Widow act that 
tragical Catastrophe, but he was so smitten 
with the Widow’s Beauty, that ho sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her 
Executioners, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings. They lived lovingly many 
Years, and had several Children ; {it length 
she died, after he had settled in CalcuftOy 
but instead of converting her to CkrUtiaitity., 
she made him a Proselyte tt^ PaganUm^ and 
the only part of Ckrlstlauity that was re- 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, where all his 
Life after her Death, he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Tomb, after the Pagan Manner.” — Ihid. 
[ed. 1744], ii. 6-7. [With this compare the 
curious hues desenbed as an Epitaph on 
“Joseph Townsend, Pilot of the Ganges” 
(5 ser. Notes d’ Qtcnd.es, i. 466 ««//.).] 

1774. — “Here (!5i Bali) not only women 
often kill themselves, or burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men filso burn in 
honour of their deceased masters.” — For- 
rest, V, to N. Giutiea, 170. 

1787. — “Soon after I and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we were informed 
the suttee (for that is the name given to 
the person who so devotes herself) had 
passed, . . .” — Sir V. MalH, in Parly. 
Papers of p. 1 (“ Hindoo Widows ”). 

,, “My Father, said he (Pundit 
Rhadacaunt), died at the age of one hun- 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a sati, and burned her- 
self to expiate sins.” — Letter of Sir W, 
Jones, in Life, ii. 120. 

1792. — “In the course of my endeavours 
I found the poor suttee had no relations 
at Poonah.” — Letter from Sir C. Malet, in 
ForheSf 0r» Mem* ii. 394 j [2nd ed, ii. 


and see i. 178, in which the previous passage- 
is quoted]. 

1808.— “These proceedings (Hindu mar- 
riage ceremonies in Guzorat) take place in 
thq, presence of a Brahmin. , . . And farther, 
now the young woman vows that her affec- 
tions shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the next, that she will die, 
that she may burn with him, through as 
many«transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
sut^es (a woman seven times born and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couple a seat among the gods.” — li. Drum- 
mond. 


1809.— 

“ O sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that w’ild dissonance is drowned ; . . . 

But in her face you see 

The supi)lication and the {igony . . . 

See in her swelling throat the desperate 
strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 

• » 

* Her arms contracted now-^ in fruitless 
strife, 

Now wildly at full length. 

Towards the crowd in vain for pity 
spread, . . , 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead.” 

Kf/aima, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, the 
w’ord suttee does not occur. 

[1815. — “ In reference to this mark of 
strong attachment (of Hati for Siva), a 
Hindoo widow burning with her hu»l)and 
on the funeral pile is called sutee.” — Ward, 
Ilinxloos, 2nd ed. ii. 25.] 

1828. — “ After having bathed in the river, 
the widow lighted o, Vjrand, w^alked round 
the pile, set it on fire, and then mounted 
cheerfully : the flame caught and blazed up 
instantly ; she sat down, placing the head 
of tl^ corjfle on her lap, and repeated 
several#tiraos the usual form, ‘Ram, Railll, 
Suttee ; Ram, liarn, Wanderings 

of a Pilgtfm, i. 91-92. 

Regulation NVIJ. 

“A Regulation for declaring the prac- 
tice of Suttee, or of burning or burying 
alive the widows of Hindoos, illegal, and 
punishable by the Criminal Courts.” — 
Passed by the (L-G, in C., Dec. 4. 

1839.— “Have you yet heard in England 
of the horrors that took place at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runjeet Singh ? Four 
wives, and seven slave-girls were burnt with 
him ; not a word of remonstrance from the' 
British Government.” — Letters from Madras, 
278. 

1843. — “It is lamontfible to think how 
long after our power was firmly established 
in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first 
and plainest duty of the civil ma^atrate, 
suffered the practices of infanticide and 
suttee to contmue unchecked.” — Macaulay's 
m Oates of SemmmtK 

■■m 
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1866.— “The pile of the sutee is unusually 
largo ; heavy cart-wheels are placed upon 
it, to which her limbs are bound, or some- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall. . . . It is a 
fatal omen to hear the sutee’s groan ; there- 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of ‘Victory to Umbfi,! Victory 
to Ranchor ! * and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, un^il the 
sacrifice is consumed .'’ — Rtls Mdfh, ii. 435 : 
[ed. 1878, p. 691]. 

[1870. — A case in this year is record eS by 
Chevers, Ind. Med. JKrl,yn\ 665. | 

1871. — “Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no better than 
the Hindu woman’s ‘bravery,’ when she 
comes to perform suttee.” — VonilnU Mag. 
vol. xxiv. 675. 

1872. — “La coutuine du suicide de la 
Satl n’en eat pas nioins fort ancienne, 
pais([UO d^jh. les Grecs d' Alexandre la 
trouvhrent on usage che/. un pcuple au 
moins du Penj.lb. Le j)rernier temoignage 
brahmanique <|u’on eii trouve est eelui ^le 
la lirikadderatA qiii, peut-Atre, roinonte tout 
aussi haut. A I’origine ello parait avoir 
^td propre it I’ari.stoc ratio nnlitaire.” — 
Barth, Lea ReUgiot^s de VInde, 39. 

SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s. The 

old trade-name of the .sea-.slug, or 
tripang (q.v.). It , is a corrujition of 
the Hngi (Makassitr) name of the 
creature, suirdld (see CrairfnrtPs Malay 
Did.; [Scott, Malayan Hoards, 107)]. 

1783. — “I have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sad in their Piulua- 
kans to the northern parts of New Hol- 
land . . . to gather Swallow (Bicho de 
Mor), which they sell to the annual China 
junk at Macassar.” — Forrest, V. to Mirgm, 
83. 

.SWALLY, SWALLY* ROADS, 
SWALLY MARINE, SWALLY 
HOLE, ii.p. Suwdli, the ouc(? familiar 
name of the roadstead north of the 
mouth of the Tapti, where ships for 
Surat usually ancliored, and di.scharged 
or took in cargo. It was ]>erhap.s Ar. 
sawdhil, ‘the shores' (?). [Others sug- 
gest Skt. Sivdlaya, ‘abode of Siva.’] 

[1615.— “The Osiander proving so leaky 
through the worm through the foulness of the 
8oa-waterat Sually.”— Letters, iv. 22. 
Also see Birdtrood, Report on 0td iitrs. 209.] 

1623. — “At the beach there \wis no kind 
^f vehicle to be found ; so the Captain 
" went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sohali* • • • The Frank.s have houses 
there for the goods which they continually 
despatch for embarkation .”— della Valle, 
ii. W8. 

1676.— “As also passing by . . . eight 
ihips ridiUg, at Kiver’s Mouth, we 


then came to Swally Marine, where were 
flying the Colours of the Three Nations, 
English, French, and Dutch , . . who hero 
land and ship oflt all Goods, without molesta- 
tion.” — Fryer, 82. 

1677. — “The 22d of February 167f from 
Swally hole the Ship was despatched alone,” 
^Ihid. 217. 

1690. — “In a little time we happily 
arriv’d at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the >S7tottr.” — 
Ovington, 163. 

1727. — “One Season the English had 
eight good large Ships riding at Swally 
. . . the Place where all Goods were un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shipp’d off.” — 
A. Hamilton, i, 166; [ed. 1744], 

1841. — “These are sometimes called the 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low w^ator.” — Horshurgh's 
India Directory, cd. 1841, i. 474. 

SWAMY, SAMMY, s. This word 
is a coiTuptiou of Skt. sudmm, * Lord.' 
It is es])t*cial]y used in S. India, in 
t-wo senses ; (a) a Hindu idol, especi- 
ally applied to those of Siva or Suhra- 
manyain ; especially, as Sammy, in 
the dialect of the British soldier. 
Tliis comes from the usual Tamil 
juonunciation sdini. (b) The Skt, 
word is used by Hindus as a term of 
respectful address, especially to Brah- 
mans. 

a. — 

1755. — “Towards the upper end there is 
a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swamme, that is their chief god.” — Iee.% 70. 

1794. — “The gold might for us as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut.” — The Indian 
(Jhserrer, p. 167. 

1838. — “The (Tovernment lately pre.sented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the Government 
ofticor . . . w as ordered superintend the 
delivery iL . . . so he w^ent with the 
shawl in hisHonjon, and told the Bramins 
that they might come and take it, for that 
ho would not touch it wuth his fingers to 
present it to a Sw9,my.” — Letters from 
Madras, 183. 

b. - 

1516. — “These people are commonly called 
Jogues (see JOG-EE), and in their ovrn 
.speech they are called Zoame, which means 
Servant of God.” — Barhosa, 99, 

1615. — “Tunc ad suos con versus: Eia 
Bmchmanes, inquit, quid vobis videtur? 
llli mirabundi nihil praeter Suami, Suami, 
id est Domino, Domine, retulenmt.” — 
Jairic, Thes., i. 664. 

SWAMY-HOUSa SAMMY- 
HOUSE, a. All idol -temple, or 
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pagoda. The Sammy-house of tlie 
b<3hi ridge in 1857 will not soon 
he forgotten. 

1760. — “The French cavalry were ad- 
vancing before their infantry ; and it was 
the intention of Colliaud that his own should 
wait until they came in a line with the 
flank-fire of the field-pieces of the Swamy^ 
house.*’ — Onac, iii. 443. 

1829. — “Here too was a little detached 
Swamee-house (or chapell with a lamp 
burning before a little idol.’^ — Metu. of Col. 
Movntahi^ 99. 

1857. — “We met Wilby at the advanced 
post, the * Sammy House,’ within 600 yards 
of the Bastion. It was a curious place for 
three brothers to meet in. The view was 
ciiarming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
just now, and the Jumma Miisjid and Palace 
are beautiful objects, though held by 
infidels .” — Letters r'ritten dutna;/ (he Siege of 
/lelkij by Ilenrg Oreathed, p. li*2. 

[SWAMY JEWELRY, s. A kind 

of gold and silver jewelry, made 
chiefly at Trichinopoly, iu European 
shapes covered with grotesque mytho- 
logical figures. 

[1880. — “In the characteristic Swami 
work of the Madras Presidency the orna- 
mentation consists of figures of the Puranic 
gods in high relief, either beaten out from 
the surface, or affixed to it, whether by 
soldering, or wedging, or screwing them 
on.” — Blnhnml, Indvstr. Arts, 152.] 

SWAMY-PAGODA. .s. A coin 
formerly current at Madras ; probably 
so called from the figure of an idol on 
it. Mil burn gives 100 Swamy Parjodas 
= 110 Star Pagodas. A ^Hhree gwami 
pagoda” was a name given to a gold 
coin bearing on the obverse the effigy 
of Chenna Keswaiii Swami (a title of 
Krishna) and on the reverse Lakshmi 
and Rukmini 


SWATCH, s. This i^ a marine 
term which j)robab]y luis various ap- 
plications beyond Indian limits. But 
the only two instances of its applica- 
tion are both Indian, viz. “ the Swatch 
of No Ground,” or elliptically “The 
Swatch,” marked in all the charts just 
ort* the (Ganges Delta, and a space bear- 
ing the stime name, and probably 
produced by analogous tidal action, oft* 
the Indus Delta. [The word is not 
to be found in Smyth, Sa/ilor^s Word- 
book,'] 


Valontijn’s first map of Benga 
^ough no name is applied there is a «pa< 
S Une*^” &*‘ound with 60 raam (fathoms 


1863. — (Ganges). “There is still one 
other phenomenon. . . . This is the existence 
of a great depression, or hole, in the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal, known in the charts as 
the * Swatch of No Ground.’” — Fergiisson, 
on Recent Changes in the Delta of the Canges, 
Oy. Jour, Geol, Soc,, Aug. 1863. 

1877. — (Indus). “This is the famous 
Swatch of no ground where the load falls 
at once into 200 fathoms.” — Burton, Sind 
Revisited, 21. 

[1878. — “ He (Capt. Lloyd, in 1840) 
describes the remarkable phenomenon at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal, similar to 
that reported by Captain Selby off the 
mouths of the Indus, called ‘ the Swatch of 
no ground.’ It is a deep chasm, open to 
seaward and very steep on the north-west 
face, with no soundings at 250 fathoms.” — 
Markham, Mem, of Indian Surveys, 27.] 

[SWEET APPLE, s. An Anglo- 
Indiaii corruption of sttaphal, ‘the 
fruit of Sitii,^ the Musk Melon, Fr. 
Poiiron, CncnrhiUi mosc]iatn> (see 

CUSTARD-APPLE).] 

SWEET OLEANDER, s. This is 
ill fact the common oleander, Neriam 
odornm, Ait. 

1880. — “ Nothing is more charming than, 
even in the upland V£^lleys of the Mahrattii 
country, to come out of u wood of all out- 
landish trees and tiowors suddenly on the 
dry winter bed of some mo\intain stream, 
grown along the banks, or on the little 
islets of verdure in mid (shingle) stream, 
with clumps of mixed Unnarisk and lovely 
blooming oleander.” — Birduvocl, MS, 9. 

SWEET POTATO, s. The root of 
Batatas ediilis, Choisy {Convolvulus Ba- 
tatas, L.), N.O. Cmivtdvulaceae ; a very 
palaiable Tegetable, grown in most 
parts t)f Inaia. Though extensively 
cultivated in America, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books (e.g, in Eng. Cyclop, 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drur^s 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of the Malay islands. The 
Eng. Cyc, even states that batatas 
is the Malay name. But the whole 
allegation is proV)ably founded in error. 
The Malay names of the plant, as 
given by Crawfurd, are Kaledek, Ubi 
Jawa, and Ubi KastUa, the last two 
names meaning ‘Java yam,* and 
‘ Spanish yam,* and indicating the 
foreign origin of the vegetable. In 
India, at least in the l^n^l Presi- 
dency, natives commonly call it shaJear- 
kamd, P. — Ar., literally ‘sugar-candy,* 
a name equally suggesting that it is 
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not indigenous among them. And in 
fact when we turn to Oviedo, we find 
the following distinct statement : 

** Batatas are a staple food of the Indians, 
both in the Island of Spa^nuola and in the 
others . . . and a ripe Batata properly 
dressed is just as good as a marchpane twist 
of sugar and almonds, and better indeed. 
. . . When Batatas are well ripened, they 
are often carried to Spain, V.e,, if the ^yagc 
be a quiet one ; for if there be delay they 
get spoilt at sea. I myself have carried 
them from this city of S. Domingo m the 
city of Avila in Spain, and although thcj^ 
did not arrive as good as they should be, 
yet they were thought a great deal of, and 
reckoned a singular and precious kind of 
fruit.” — In Bam ash, iii. f. 134. 

It must he observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
west as New Zealand. And Dr. 
Bretsclineider is satisfied iliat the 
plant is described in ('liine.se books 
of the 3rd or 4th century, under 
the name of Kan-chv (the fir^t .syllable 
= ‘ sweet’). See B, on Chin. Botan. 
Words, ]\ 13. This is the only good 
argument we have .seen for Asiatic 
origin. The whole matter is carefully 
dealt with by ISI. Alnh. De C'andolle 
{Ori(jinc des Plantes calfivees, ])p. 43-45), 
concluding with the judgment : “Le.s 
motifs sont beaueoup plu.'i forts, ce me 
seinble, en faveur ue Torigine ameri- 
caine.” 

The “Samskrit name” RuJdaloo, al- 
Wed by Air. Piddington, i.s worthlc.ss. 
JUu is nroperly an esculent Arum, but 
in moaern u.se is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
for tlie sweet potato. giore 

commonly rat-dlni^ i.s in Ben^l the 
usual name of the Yam, iio doubt 
given first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such tis Dioscorea purpurea, for rakt- 
or rat-dlfi means simply ‘ red potato ’ ; 
a name which might also lie well 
applied to the batatas, as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. There can be little doubt 
that this vegetfible, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known in 
Europie many years before the potato, 
the latter robbed it of its#name, as 
has happened in the case of brazlD 
wood (q*v.). The batata is clearly the 
‘potato^ of the fourth and others of 
the following quotations. [See Watt, 
Eeon. Diet. iii. 117 seqq.] 

1519.— “At this place (in Brazil) we had 
refreshment of victuals, like fowls and meat 


of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
batate, pigne (pine-apples), sweet, of sin- 
gular goodnes.s. . . .—Pigafetta, E.T. by 
Lord Stanley of A., p. 43. 

1540. — “The root which among the Indians 
of Spagniiola Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St. Thorab {C. Verde group) 
4 ^alled /grume, and they plant it as the chief 
staple of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i.e. the* outer skin is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets ; it has the ta.ste of 
a chestnut, but much better.” — Voyage to 
the 1. of San Tome under the Equinoctial, 
Barnusio, i. 117^^ 

c. 1550. — “They have two other sorts of 
roots, one called batata. . . . They gene- 
rate windine.ss, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Some .^ay they ti^to like 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts ; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without sugar, 
are bettor.” — Oirol. Benzoni, Hak. Soc. 86. 

1.588. — “Wee met with sixtee or seventee 
sayles of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and brought with them 
in their Boates, Plantans, Coco.s, Potato- 
rootc.s, and fresh fish,” — Voyage of Master 
Thomas Vandish, Parchus, i. 66. 

1600. — “The Battatas are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
luiamas (see YAH), and taste like Earth- 
nuts.” — In l^archas, ii. 957. 

1615. — “I took*a garden this day, and 
planted it with PottatOB brought from the 
Li(iuea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 

I mu.«t pay a tag, or 5 shilling.s .sterling, 
per annum for the garden.” — Cocks^s Diary, 
i. 11. 

1645. — “. . . pattate; c’e.st vne racine 
comme naueaux, mais plus longue et de 
fouleiir rouge et jaune : cela est de tres- 
bon goiist, mais si Ton en mango souuent, 
elle degouste fort, et est assez ventouse.” — 
Mocqnet, Voyages, 83. 

1764.-- 

“ There let Potatos mantle o’er the ground. 

Sweet as the cane-juicc is the root they 
bear.” — Hrainger, Bk. iv. 

• 

SYCE, s. Hind. from Ar. setis. A 
groom. It is the word in universal 
u.se in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
Sontli horse-keeper is piore common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz. ghordwdld (see 0ORA- 
WALLAH). The Ar. verb, of which 
is the participle, seems to be a 
loan-word from Syriac, sa\m, ‘to coax.' 

[1759.-— In list of servants’ wages : “ Syce,, 
Rs. 2.”— In Long, 182.] 

1779.-—“ The bearer and seise, when they 
returned, came to the place where I was^ 
and laid hold of Mr. Ducarell. I took hold 
of Mr. Shee and carried him up. The bearer 
and seise took Mr. Ducarell out. Mr. 
Keeble was standing on his own house 
looking, and asked, ‘What is the matter!* 
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Q'he bearer and sciae said to Mr. Keeble, j 
^ These gentlemen oame into the house when I 
my master wds out.’ ” — Evidence on Trial of 
Grand v. Francis, in Echoes of Old Calcutta^ 
2^0. 

1810.— “The Syce, or groom, attends but 
one horse." — Williarnsony V.M. i. 254. 

. c. 1858 ?— • 

“ Tandis quo les ^ais veillent ^ 
les chiens rodeurs." 

Leconte de Lide. 

SYCEE, s. In China applied to 
pure silver bullion in ingots, or shoes 
(q.v.). The origin of the name is s^lid 
to be SI (pron. at Canton sai and sef)= 
sz\ i.e. ‘fine silk’ ; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be drawn out into fine 
threads. [Linschoten (1598) speaks of : 
“Peeces of cut silver, in which sort 
they pay a^d receive all their money” 
(Hak. Soc. i. 132).] 

1711. — “Former!}" they used to sell for 
Sisee, or Silver full fine ; but of late the 
'Method is alter’d." — Lockyer^ 135. 

SYRAS, CYRUS. See under 
CYRUS. 

4 

SYBIAM, n.p. A place on the 
Pegu R., near its confluence wdth the 
Rangoon R., six miles E. of Rangoon, 
and very famous in the Portuguese 
dealings with Pegu. The Burmese 
form is Tlmidyeng, but probably the 
Taking name was nearer that which 
foreigners give it. [See Burma Gazet- 
teer, ii. 672. Mr. St John (J. R. As. 
Boc., 1894, p. 161) suggests the 
Mwn word saramj or siring, ‘ a swing- 
ing cradle.’] Syriam was the site of 
an English factory in the 17th century, 
of the history of which little is known, 
f^ee the quotation from • Dairy mple 
below. 


c. 1606. — “ Philip de Brito issued an order 
that a custom-house should be planted at 
Serian (Serido), at which duties should be 
paid by all the vessels of this State which 
went*to trade with the kingdom of Pegu, 
and with the ports of Martavan, Tavay, 
Tenasserim, and Juncalon. . . . Now cer- 
tain merchants and i^ipowners from the 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedience, 
and this led Philip de Brito to send a 
squadeon of 6 ships and galliots with an 
imposing and excellent force of soldiers on 
board, that they might cruise on the coast 
of Tenasserim, and compel all the vessels 
that they met to come and pay duty at the 
fortress of Serian." — Bocarro, 135. 

1695. — “9th. That the Old- house and 
Ground at Syrian, formerly belonging to the 
English Vompany, may still be continued to 
them, and that they may have liberty of 
building deu'lltng-houseSy and worelimiscs, for 
the securing their Good'i^ as shall be neces- 
sary, and that more Ground be given them, 
if what they foi*merly had be not sutticient. " 
Petition firesonted to the K. of Burma at 
Ava, by Ed. F/eeiU'ood ; in Dalrmnple, 0,R. 
ii.'374. 

1726.--Zierjang (Syriam) in Valentijn, 
Choro.y &c., 127. 

i 1727. — “ About 60 Miles to the Eastward 
; of China Baekanr (see CHINA-BUCKEER) 
IS the Bar of Syrian, the only port now oi>en 
for Trade in all the Pegu Dominions. . . . 
It was many Years in Posses.sion of the 
IhirtuguKe, till by their Insolence and Pride 
they wore obliged to quit it. . JIamilton, 
ii. 31-32 ; [ed. 1744]. 

SYUD, s. Ar. saiyid, ‘a lord.’ The 
dcsiguatioii in India of those who 
claim to be descendants of Mahoinmed. 
But the usiige of Haiyid and Sharif 
varies in ditfercnt j)arts of Maliom- 
medan Asia. [“As a rule (much dis- 
puted) th^ Sayyid is a descendant 
ironf Mahoinmed through Iris grand- 
child Hasan, and is a man of the 
pen ; whereas the Sharif derives from 
Husayn and is a man of the sword” 
{Burton, Ar, Nights, iv. 209).] 


1587.— “To Cirion a Port of Pegu come 
ships from Mecca with woollen Cloth, 
S^rlets, Velvets, Opium, and such like,”— 
li. Fitch, in Hakl, ii. 393. 


1600.—“ 1 went thither with Philip Brito, 
and m fifteene dayes arrived at Siiian the 
chiefe Port in Pegu. It is a lamentable 
spectacle to see the bankes of the Kiuers set 
with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now ouer- 
j ^ith mines of gilded Temples, 
n ® ; the wayes and fields full 

J ® wretched Peguans, 

Killed or famished, and cast into the Hivei 
iium^rs that the multitude ol 
carkasses ^rohibiteth the way and passage 


1404.— “On this day the Lord played 
at chess, for a groat while, with certain 
Zaytes ; and Zaytes they call certain men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad." — 
Olacijo, § cxiv. {Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869. — “II y a dans I’lnde qua tre classes 
de mu.sulmaDS : les Sai^ds ou doscenddhts 
de Mahomet par Husain, les Schaikhs ou 
Arabes, nommds vulgairement Maures, les 
Pathans ou Afgans, et les Mogols. Ces 
quatres classes ont chacune fourni h la 
religion do sfiints personnages, qui sont 
souvent designds par ces denominations, et 
par d’autres specialement consacrees k cha- 
cune d’elles, teiles que Mir pour les Baiyids, 
Khdn pour les Pathans, Mirzd, Beg, Agd, 
et Khwdfa pour les Mogols ." — Garcin de 
Tasty, Religvon Mus, dans Vlnde, 22. 
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(The learned author is mistaken here in 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India specially applied to Arabs. It was 
.applied, following rortugucse custom, to 
all^Mahommedans. ) 


T 


TABASHEEB, r. ‘ Sugar of iJim- 
hoo.^ A i^iliceous fiulwtancc .sometimes 
found in the of the bamboo, 

formerly prized as medicine, [also 
known in India as HdnmJochav or 
BdnabtpurX The word is Pens, tahd- 
shlr, but that is from tlie Skt. )iame 
of th<^ article, fvalchhira^ anrl tavakk- 
ahlra. The .substance is often con- 
founded, in name at least., by the old 
Materia Medica wrilei:.s, with spodiiuu 
nnd is .sometimes called i'^podio * di 
noma. See below. Ciarcia 

i)e Oi’ta goes at lengtli into this 
subject (f. 193 sepp). [See SUGAR.] 

e. 1150.— “ Tanah (miswritten llntmh) ost 
une j(»]ie villc sitU(?o sur un grand golfe. 

. . . Dana les monbvgncs onvironnantcs 
oroissent Ic . . . kana ct le . . . tabftshir 
. . . Quant au t^bachir, on lo falsifie on le 
mdlangcant avcc de la cendro d’ivoire ; inaia 
le veritfiblo est celui ipron extrait des 
racinoH du ro'^eau dit ... (if SharkU** — 
Bdrm, i. 170 . 

15)63. — “And much Ic.ss are the roots 
of the cane tabaxer ; so that according to 
both the translations Avicena is wrong ; and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the cancs of India, whence it appears 
that ho never saw it, since he calls such a 
white substance charcoid.” — Omrai, f. 196c. 

c. 1670.— “11 fSpvdio si conge la# d’acqua 
in alcuno canne, o io n’ho troua^o assai nel 
Pegh. quando facouo fabricar la iiiia casa.’* 
— CVs. Fuller id, in liaumdo, iii. 397. 

1578. — “The Spodium or Tabaxir of the 
Persians . . . was not known to the 
Crooks.’'— A co.'?to, 296. 

c. 1580.— “Spodium Tabaxir vocant, quo 
nonnne vulgus pharmacopoeorum Six>diura 
factitinm, quippo metallicum, intelligunt. 
At eniditiores viri eo nomine’ lacrymam 
qq^ndam, ex caudice arboris procerae in 
India nascentis, albicantem, odoratam, 
facuitatis rofrigeratoriae, ot cor maxime 
in>borantis itidem intelligunt.’ 
jd flits, Rertm jEgyptiarim, Lib, III. vii. 

1698.— . . these Afanihis have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the pith of it . . . the Indians call it 
kkicar Mamhit, which is as much as to ^y, 
«s Sugar of Mawbu, and is a very deep 
Medicmable thing much esteemed, and 
muoh sought for by the Arabians, Persians, 


and Moores, that call it Tabaxiir.” — lAn- 
schoten, p. 104 ; [Hak. Hoc. ii. 66]. 

1837. — “ Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view is Sacduiiruni oJiciiiaTum, 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded sacefumm, or the 'substance 
known by this name to the ancients ; the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Taba* 
>Bheer. . . . Considering that thi.s substanofr 
i#«pure Slier,' it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of irepi 'f^a.Kxapov fieXtrop.” 
— Rople on the Aid. of Hindoo Aledidne, 
p. 83‘. This confirms the views expressed 
in the article SUGAR. 

1854.—“ In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline w'hen vretted, consisting of a flinty 
secretion, of which the plant divests itself, 
called Tabasheer, concerning the optical 
properties of w’hich Sir David Brewster has 
made some curious discoveries.” — Engl. 
Cycl. Nat. Hist. Section, article Bambuo. 

TABBY, s. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk .stuff ; Sp.. and 
Port tahi, Ital. fahiao, Fr. tahis, from 
Ar. hxttdhl, the name said to have been 
given to such stuffs from their being 
iiianufactur(*d in early times in a 
quarter of Bagli(|ad called al-attdhlya ; 
and this derived its name from a 
prince of the ’Omaiyad family called 
’AtUib. [See Burton, Ar. N'lghfs, ii. 
371.] 

12th cent. — “The '.D/f?7)7//u . . . here are 
made the stiitfs, called 'Att&blya, which are 
silks an<l cottons of divers colours .” — Ibn 
Jiihuir, p. 227. 

[g. 1220.— “ ’Attabi.” Hee under SUC- 
LAT.] 

TABOOT, s. The name a])] died in 
India to a kiiid of shrine, or model of 
a Mahoinmedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, infAiiuled represent the 
tomb of Husain at Ij[erbela, which 
is carried* ill prnces.siou during the 
Moharram (see Ihrklots, 2nd ed. 119 
.sYv/<jr., and Garciu dr Tamj, RA. Mumlm. 
dam Vlmle, 36). [The word is Ar. tahftL 
* a Avooden box, coffin.’ The term used 
ill N. India is TAZEEA).] 

[1866.— “There is generally over the vaul 
in which the corpse is deposited an oblong 
monument of stone or brick (called * tar- 
keebeh ’) or wood (in which case it is called 
‘taboot’).” — Mod. Egypt., 6th ed. 
i. 299.] 

[TAOK-RAVAN,s. A litter carried 
on men’s shoulders, used only by royal 
personages. It is Pers. tahlitfravdn, 
‘travelling-throne.’ In the Hindi ox 
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Beliar the word is corrupted into 
tartarwdn, 

[c. 1660.—“. . . several articles of Chinese 
and Japan workmanship ; among which were 
a paUhy and a tack-ravan, or travelling 
th^ne, of exquisite beauty, and much ad- 
mired.” — BenneVy ed. Cmstabhy 128; in 
370, tact-ravan. i 

p753. — “Mahommed Shah, emperor of 
Hindostan, seated in a royal litter (takht 
revan, wliich signifies a moving throne) 
issued from his camp. . . 
iv. 169.] 

TAEli,s. This is the trade-iiaiue of I 
the Chinese ounce, viz., of a catty 
(q.v.) ; and also of the Chinese money 
of account, often called “ the ounce of 
silver,” hut in Chinese called Hang. 
The standard Hang or htel is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, = 579*84 grs. 
troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
string of 1000 tdeUy or (according to the 
trade-name) cash (q.v.). The China 
tael used to* he reckoned as worth 
6s. 8d., but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the Fortnightly Review puts it at 
55. Ihd. (Se})t. p. 362) ; the exchange 
at Shanghai in Londdn by telegra])hic 
transfer, April 13, 1885, was 4.s. 9^/. ; 
[on Oct. 3, 1901, 25. The word 

was apparently got from the Malays, 
among whom tail or tahil is the naine 
of a weight ; and this again, as 
Crawfurd indicates, is probably from 
the India tola (<|.v.). [Mr. Pringle 
writes: “Sir H. Yule does not refer 
to such forms as tahe (see below), taies 
(plural in Fryer’s New Account, p. 210, 
sub Machawo), Taye (see (] notation 
below from Saris), tayes (see quota- 
tion below from Mocquet), or taey, 
and taeys (Phiiip’s translation of 
LinschMen, Hak. Soc. i. 1491. These 
probably come through the medium 
of the Portuguese, in which the 
final Z of the singular tael is changed 
into s in the plural. Such a form as 
taeis might easily suggest a singular 
wanting the final s, and from such a 
singular French and English plurals 
of the ordinary type would in turn be 
fashioned” (Diarw Ft St Geo., Ist ser. 
ii. 126).1 

The Chinese scale of weight, with 
their trade-names, runs: 16 taels =1 
catty, 100 catties^l peciil=133i lbs. 
avoud, Milburn gives the weights of 
Achin as 4 copangs (see KOPANG)«l 
5 mace == l mayam, 16 mayam = 


1 tale (see TAEL), 5 tales =^1 huncal, 20 
1 catty, 200 catties^l bahar ; 

and the catty of Achin as =2 lbs. 1 oz., 
13 dr.* Of these names, mace, tale and 
bahar (qq.v.) seem to be of Indian 
origin, nmyarriy banyJcal, and kati Malay. 

1640. — “And those three junks which 
were then taken, according to the assertion 
of those who were aboard, had contained 
in silvei* alone 200,000 taels [tadit), which 
are in our money 300,000 cruziutoa, besides 
much else of value with which they were 
freighted.” — Pinto, cap. xxxv. 

1598.— “A Tael is a full ounce and a 
halfo Portiiigale weight.”— 44 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 149], 

1699.—“ Est et ponderis genus, quod Tael 
vocarit in Malacca. Tael uniim in Malacca 
pendet 16 masks. ”—7>^ linj, ii. 64. 

,, “Four hundred cashes make a 
coicpaii (see KOBANG). Foure cow pans 
are one mas. Foure luufiSf.'i make a Perdam 
(see PARDAO). Four Perdans make a 
Tayel.” — Capt. T. Jhids, in Purrhas, i. 123. 

c. 1608. — “Bezar stones are thus bought 
by the Taile . . . which is one Ounce, and 
the third part English,”— in dv., 392. 

1613.--“ A Taye is five shillinge sterling.” 
— Saris, in do. 369. 

1643.- “Les Portugais sont fort desireux 
de ces Chinois pour esclavcs . . . il y a dcs 
Chinois faicts k ce mestior . . . quand ils 
voyent quel<iiie beau j)etit garcon ou fillo 
. . . les enleuent par force et les cachent 
. . . puis vioiinent sur la riuo do la mer, 
ou ils sgauent que sont les trufiqnans k qui 
ils les vendent 12 et 15 tayes cliacun, qui est 
enuiron 25 esens.'*— Mocquet, 342. 

c. 1656, — “Vn Religieux Chinois qui a 
esi4 surpris auec des fernmeH do debaucho 
. . . Ton a perc4 lo col avec vn for chaud ; 
a CO fer est attach^ vne chaisno dp fer 
d’enuiron dix brasses qu’il est oblige de 
traisner jusques a ce qu’il ait npport^ au 
Couuontetrento theyls d’argent* (pi’il faiit 
qu’il amas^ en demandant I’aumosne.” — 
In Thevenvt, Dicers Voyages, ii. 67. 

[1683. — “Ibe abovcvsaid Musk weyes 
Cattee 10: tahe 14; Mas 03. . . — 

Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo., 1st ser. ii. 34.] 

TAHSEELDAR, s. The chief 
(native) revenue officer of a subdivision 
haMl, conf. Perguimab, Talook) of a 
district (see ZILLAH). Hind, from 
Pers. taksUddr, and that from Ar. 
tabsll, ‘collection.’ This is a term 
of the Ma^iommedan administration 
which we have adopted. It appears 
by the quotation from Williamson 
that the term was formerly employed 
in Calcutta to designate the cash- 
keeper in a firm or private establish- 
ment, but this use is long obsolete^ 
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[Possibly there was a confusion with 
td^vildar, ‘ a cashier.’] 

[1772. — “TahsUdar, or Sezaurtuff an 
officer employed for a monthly salary to 
collect the revenues. in Verelsty 

Vie%o of Bengal^ s.v.] 

1799.--“, . . He (Tippoo) divided his 
country into 37 Provinces under Dewana 
(see DEWAUN) . . . and he subdivided 
these again into 1025 inferior dfctricts, 
having each a Tisheldar.” Letter of 
Mtniro^ in i. 215. 

1808. — “. . . ho continues to this ^our 
tehsildar of the petty pergiumah of Sheo- 
pore.” — Fifth Report^ 583. 

1810. — “. . . the sircar, or tusseeldar 
(cash -keeper) receiving one key, and the 
master retaining the other.” — WiUunHSon. 
VM. i. 209. 

[1826. — “. . . I told him . . . that! was 
the bearer of letters to his head col- 
lector or T,huseeldam (>•/<•) there.”— 
ihirang llari^ cd. 1873, i. 1,55.] 

TAILOR-BIRD, s. This bird is so 
called from the fact that it is in the 
hahit of drawing together ‘‘one leaf 
or more, generally two leaves, on efich 
side of the nest, and stitches them 
together with cotton, eitlier woven by 
itself, or cotton thread ])icked up ; 
and after putting the thread through 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
to fix it” {Jerdon), It is Orth rot omos 
hwgicauda^ Gmelin (sub-fam. Dry- 
moicituie). 

[1813. — “i*3<iuaUy curious in tho structure 
of its nest, and far superior (to the baya) in 
the variety and elegance of its plumage, is 
the tailor-bird of Hindostau” (here follows 
a description of its nest). — Furhes. (Jr. Mem.. 
2nd ed. i. 33.] * ^ ‘ 

1883. — “Clear and loud above gulf . . . 
.sounds the to-whoe, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor>bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Boaconsfield in tho matter of keeping 
its own coumsel. Aided by its industrious 
spouse, it will, when the mon.soon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
durzee, and sew together two broad loavo.s 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door- 
step, and when it havS wannly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors.” — 7'riOrs on Mg 
Frontier^ 145. 

TAJ, s. Pers. tdf ‘a crotvii.’ The 
most famous and beautiful mausoleum 
in Asia ; the TClj Mahal at Agra, 
erected by Shah Jalian over the burial- 
place of his favourite wife Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal (‘Ornament of the Palace^) 
Banu Begam. 


1663. — “I shall not stay to discourse of 
the Monument of Mkhar^ because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Mebale, which I am 
now going to descrioe to you . . . judge 
whether I had reason to say that the 
MausOfeumj or Tomb of Taj -Mebale, is 
something worthy to be admired. For my 
ipart I do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme ; 
but I must needs say, that I believe it ought 
to be reckoned amongst the Wonders of the 
World. . . d* BernieVf E.T. 94-96; [ed. 
Constahlcy 293]. 

1665. — “Of all the Monuments that are 
to be seen at Agra^ that of the Wifp of C/we- 
Jehan is the most magnificent; she caus’d 
it to bo set up on purpose near the Tasi- 
maca7iy to which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. Tho Tasimacaii 
[? Taj-i-mukam, ‘ Place of the Taj ’] is a great 
Bazar., or Market-place, comprised of six 
great courts, all encompass’d with Portico’s ; 
under which there are Warehouses for Mer- 
chants. . . . The monument of this Begum 
or SultanesB, stands on the East side of tho 
City. . . . I saw the beginning and com 
plefiting of this great work, , that cost two 
and twenty years labour, and 20,000 men 
alw^ays at \vork.”—Tuvmue7\ E.T. ii. 60; 
[ed. Balt, i. 109]. 

1856.— 

“ But far beyond compare, the glorious Taj, 

Seen from old Agra’s towering battlements, 

And mirrored clear in Jumna’s silent 
stream ; 

Sim-lightecl, like a pearly diadem 

Set royal on the melancholy brow 

Of withered Hindostan ; but, when the 
moon 

Dims tho white marble with a softer light, 

Like some (pieened maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace, 

And w'aiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Baagati Tree. 

TALAING, n.p. The name by 
which the chief race iiihahiting Pegu 
(or the Delta of the frawadi) is Known 
to the P>jinnese. The* Takings were 
long the rivals of the Burmese, alter- 
nately coiKpiering and conquered, but 
the Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long predomi]iated, even in the Delta, 
that the use of the Jalaing language 
is now nearly extinct in Pegu proper, 
though it is still spoken in Martaban, 
and among the descendants of emi- 
p-aiits into Siamese territory. We 
nave adopted the name from the 
Burmese to designate the race, but 
their own name for their people is 
Mon or Mun (see HONE). 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded the 
name Talaing as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Telinga. The reasons given 
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are plausible, and nirfy be briefly 
stated in two extracts from his Essay 
On the History of Pegu (/, As, Soc. 
Beng., vol xlii. Pt. i.) : “The names 

? :ven in the histories of Tha-htun and 
egu to the first Kings of those cities 
are Indian ; but they cannot be ac- 
cepted as historically true. Thef 
countries from which the Kings are 
said to have derived their origin . . . 
may be recomiised as Karnata, Kalmga, 
Venga and Vizianagaram . . . probably 
mistaken for the more famous Vijay- 
anagar. . . . The word Taliugcwa never 
occurs in the Peguan bistories, but 
only the more ancient name Kalinga ” 
(op. cit. ])p. 32-33). “ The early settle- 
ment of a colony or city for trade, on 
the coast of Ramai|ya by settlers from 
Talingnna, satisfactorily accounts for 
the name Talaing, by which the 
people of Pegu are known to the 
Burmese and all peoples of the west. 
But the Peguan s call themselves by 
a different name . . . Mun, Mivun^ 
or Mon ” (iUd, p. 34). 

Prof. Forchliammer, hrjwever, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talaing arclueology and 
literature, entirely rejects this view. 
He states that prior \o the time of 
Alompra’s con<iuest of Pegu (middle 
of 18th ceutuiy) the name Talaing 
was entirely unknown as an a])])ella- 
tion of the Muns, and that it nowhere 
occurs in either inscri})tions or older 
palm -leaves, and that by all nations 
of Further India the people in question 
is known by names related to either 
Mun or Pegu. He goes on : “ The 
word ‘Talaing’ is the term by which 
the Muns acknowledged their tot-al 
defeat, their bei^ig vanqui41ied and 
the slaveys of their Burmese conqueror. 
They were no longer to beai the name 
of Muns or Peguans. Alouq^ra stigma- 
tized them with an appellation sugges- 
tive at once of their submission and 
disgrace. Talaing means” (in the 
Mun language) “ ‘ one w'ho is trodden 
under foot, a slave.’ . . . Aloinpra 
could not have devised more effec- 
tive means xo extirpate the national 
consciousness of people than by 
burning their books, forbidding the 
use of their lan^age, and by substi- 
tuting a term of abject reproach for 
the name under w'hich they had 
maintained themselves for nearly 2000 
years in the marine provinces of 
Burma, The similarity of the two 


words ‘Talaing’ and ‘Telingana’ is 
purely accidental ; and all deductions, 
historical or etymological . . . f^om the 
resemblance . . . must necessarily be 
void ah initio (Notes on Early Hist, 
a7id Geog, of Br, Burma^ Pt. ii. pp. 
11-12, Rangoon, 1884). 

Here w^e leave the qiiestion. It is 
not clear whether Prof. F. gives the 
story f>f Alompra as a historical fact, 
or as a i)robable explanation founded 
on the etymology. Till this be clear 
we cannot say that we are altogether 
satisffed. But the facX that we have 
been unable to lind any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
P'orchhammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for con- 
netting the Talaing or Mun })eople 
with the so-called Kolarian tribes of 
the interior of India, but the j>oint is 
not yet a settled one. [Mr. Baines 
notes coincidences between the Mon 
and Munda languages, and acce]>ts 
the connection of Talaing with Telinga 
(Census Report^ 1891, i. p. 128).] 

1795. — “The present King of the Birmans 
. . . hOvS abrogated some severe penal laws 
im|K'>sed by his predecessors on the Taliens, 
or .native Peguers, Justice is now impar- 
tially distributed, and the only distinction 
at present between a Birman and a Talien, 
consists in the exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust and ytuwer.” — thymes, 

TALAPOIN, s. A word used by 
the FortuAese, and after them by 
French^iid other Continental writers, 
as well n9 by some English travellers 
of the 17th century, to designate the 
Buddhist monks of Ceylon and the 
Indo-Chinese countries. The origin 
of the expression is obscure. Mon- 
seigneur Pallegoix, in his Desc, du 
Royaume Thai ou Hiam (ii. 23) says : 
“ Les Euro})eens les ont appelc^s tala- 
poins, probablenient du nom de 
I’eventail qu’ils tiennent a la main, 
lequel s’appelle takipat, qui signifie 
feuille de ^ImierJ^ Childers mves 
Talapannam, Pali, ‘ a leaf useg in 
writing, &c.* This at first sight seems 
to have nothing to support it except 
similarity of sound ; but the quota- 
tions from Pinto throw some possible 
lights and afford probability to this 
origin, which is also accepted by 
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Koeppen {ReL des Buddhas, i. 331 
note), and by Bishop Bigandet (/. Ind. 
ArchipP iv. 220). [Others, however, 
■derive it from Pegnan Tikimin, tala 
(not tila), poin, ‘wealth.’] 

c. 1554. — “ . . . hfSa procissao . . . na qual 
se aflirmou . . . qiie hiao quareutii mil Sa- 
■cerdotes . . . dos quaes miiytos tinhao dif- 
ferentes dignidades, come orao (?), 

Talagrepos, Holins, Neepois^ /j/cox, Sacareus 
e (Jhanfarauhp.% os quaes todiis pelas vesti- 
duras, *de (pio hiilo ornados, t‘ pf tas dwlsas, 
e atsigntm^ qiie lemma nag naam^ se mtihecido, 
quaes erao huno, o (piaes eriio outros.” — h\ 
M, Pinto^ ch. clx. Thus rendered by dogan: 
“A Procession ... it was the common 
opinion of all, that in this Prt»ccssion were 
40,000 Priests . . . most of them were of 
different dignities, and called Grepos, Tala- 
ISrepos [kii.). Now by the ornaments they 
wear, as also by the devices and ensigns 
which they carry in their hands, they may 
be distinguished.’' — p. 218. 

,, “0 Chnnbainl/a Iho mandou hfta 

carta por hum seu (trejia Talapoy, religiose 
ja de idade de oitentii annos.”-- ch. 
•cxlix. By dogan: “The ('hanhiuhaa sent 
the King a Letter by one of hi** Priests that 
was fourscore years of age.”-— de/;a)/, 109. 

[1566.— “ Talapoins.” See under COS- 

TttlN.] 

c. 1583. — “ ... SI veggono le case di 
legno tutto dorato, et ornate di bellissimi 
giardini fatti alia loro vsan/.a, nello quali 
habitano tntti i Talapoi, eho sono i loro 
Krati, che stanno a gouerno del Pagodo.” — 
itffsfxiro Ba/bi, f. 96, ^ 

1.586. — “There are . . . many good houses 
for the Tallapoies to preach in.” — 7*. BiUhy 
in Ilakl, ii. 93. 

1597.—“ The Talipois persuaded the lan- 
< 7 oman,^brother tothe King of Pegu, tovsurpe 
the Kingdome, which he refused, pretending 
his Oath. They replied that no Religion 
hindered, if he placed his fflothorgin the 
Vtdtaty that is, a Golden, Tit ran Cy toi»c adored 
of the pooi>lo for a God.”— Pim^ntay 
in Purrhasy ii. 1747. 

1612. — “There are in all those Kingdoms 
many persons belonging tti different Religious 
Orders ; one of which in Pegu they call Tala- 
pois.”-er>«fo, V. vi. ]. 

1659. — “ Whilst wo looked on those 
temples, wherin these horrid idols sat, there 
came the Aracan Talpooya, or Priests, and 
fell down before the idols .” — Walter Svhulzey 
Reism, 77. 

1689. — “ S’il vous arrive de former la 
Louche aux Talapoins et de mettre en Evi- 
dence leurs errours, ne vous t»ttendez qu’h, 
los avoir pour onnerais implacablos.” — Lett, 
Edif. XXV. 64. 

. 1690.— “Their Reli^ous they call Tela- 
poi, who are not unlike mendicant Fryei'Sy 
nving upon the Alms of the People, and so 
highly venerated by them that they would 
he glad to drink the Water wherein they 
wash their Hands.”— Ota'nytow, 592. 


1696. — “ . . , k permettre I'entrEe de son 
royaume aux Talapoins.”— Za Bruyire, 
GarajcQresy ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725, — “This great train is usually closed 
by the Priests or Talapois and Musicians,” 
— Valentijriy v. 142. 

1727. — “The other Sects are taught by 
,the Talapoins, who . . . preach up Morality 
to be the best Guide to human Life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have our 
Souls tnansmigrated into the Body of some 
inmxrent Beast.” — A. HamilUniy i. 151 ; [ed, 
1744, i. 152J. 

„ “The great God, whose Adoration 
is left to their Tallapoies or Priests.” — 
IbkL ii. ; [ed. 1744, ii. 54]. 

1759. — “When asked if they believed the 
existence of any Supbuior Being, they (the 
(hiriannen (Carens)) replied that the 
liffraghmahs and Pegu Tallopins told them 
so.” — Letter in Dairy tuple y Or, Rep, i, 100, 

1766. — “ J Des Couches. Combien 
avez-vous de soldats i Croufef, Quatre- 
viiigt-mille, fort mediocrement payEs. A, 
lies C. Et de talapoins ? Or. Cent vingt 
mille, tons faiueans et tr^s riches. II est 
vrai quo dans la derniere guerre nous avons 
EtE bicn buttus ; rnais, en rEcompenso, nos 
talapoins out fait trks grande chore,” &c. — 
Volfatre, Dial. xxii. Andre Des Couches d 
Siam, 

c. 1818. — “ A certain priest or Talapoin 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an elegant shape, which he 
]H>ssessed, and which he diligently preserved 
to prevent its wearing out. He died without 
correcting his irregular affection, and im- 
mediately becoming a louse, took up his 
alH)do in his favourite garment.” — Sanger- 

mauOy p. 20. 

1880. — “The Phongyies (Poongee), or 
Buddhist Monks, sometimes called Tala- 
poins, a name given to them, and intro- 
duced into Europe by the Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fan formed of tdla-j>at, or 
palm-leaves.” — Saty. Rev.y Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Jl^t. Bigandefy 

TALEE, s. Tfiui. tdli. A small 
trinket gold wdiicli is fastened by 
a string round the neck of a married 
woman in S. India. It may be a 
curious question tvhetlier the word 
may not be an adaptation from the 
Ar. tahlll, “ qui signifie proprement : 
prononcer la formule Id itdfui illd 
Hldh, , , , Cette formule, 6crite sur 
un morceau de papier, servait d’amu*- 
lette . . . le tout etliit renfermd 
dans un tH-ui auquel on donnait le nom 
de tahllV^ (Bozy db Engelmann, 346). 
These Mahommedan tahllls were worn 
])y a hand, and were the origin of the 
Span, word tali, ‘a baldrick.* [But 
the talee is a Hindu, not a Mahom- 
inedan ornament, and there seems no 
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doubt that it takes its name from Skt. 
tdla^ ‘the palmyra’ (see TALIPOT), 
it being the original practice for 
women to wear this leaf dipped in 
saffron- water {Mad, Gloss, s.v. Logan, 
Malabar, i, 134).] The Indian word 
appears to occur first in Abraham^ 
Rogerius, but the custom is alluded 
to by early writers, e.g. Gouvea, Syiiodo, 
f. 43i;. 

1651. — “So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.” — Rogerius, 45. 

1672. — “Among some of the (^hristmns 
there is also an evil custom, that they for 
the greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marriage bond, allow the Bridegroom 
to tie a Tali or little band round the Bride’s 
neck ; although in my time this was as 
much as possible denounced, .seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Heathenism.” — 
Balclaeus, Zeylon (German), 408. 

1674. — “The bridegroom attachc.s to the 
neck of the bride a line from which hang 
three little pieces of gold in honour of the 
three gods : and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman.” — 
Paria y Bousa, Asia Port., ii. 707. 

1704. — “ Praeterea, <pium moris hujus 
Regionis sit, ut infantes sex vel septera 
annorurn, interdum etiam in teneriori aotate, 
ex genitorum consensu, inatrimonium in- 
dissolubile de praesenti contrahant, per 
impositionem Talii, seu aureae tesserae 
nuptialis, uxoris collo pensilia : missionariis 
mandamus ne hujusmodi irrita inatrimonia 
inter Christianos fieri pemnttant,” — Decree 
of Card. Tournon, in JSorhert, Mem. Hist. i. 
155. 

1726. — “ And on the betrothal dav the i 
TaU, or bride's betrothal band, is tied round 
her nock by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband's life.” — 
Valent ijn, Ohoro. 51. 

[1813. — “ . . . the tali, which is a ribbon j 
with a gold head hanging to it, is held 
ready ; and, being shown to the Company, 
some prayers and blelsings are pronounced ; 
after which the bridegroom takes it, and 
hangs it about the bride’s neck? " — Forles, 
Or, Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 312.] 


TALIAR, TAERYAR, s. A 

watchman (S. India). Tam. talaiydri, 
[from talai, ‘ head,’ a chief watchman]. 


1680. — “The Peons and Tarryars sent ir 
quest of two soldiers wl$o had deserted . . . 
i^tumed with answer that they could nol 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of senrioe, but upon Verona'i 
intercession were taken in again and finec 
each one month’s pay, and to repay th< 
money paid them for Battee (see BATTA) 
also the Pedda Naigu was fined in lik< 
manner for his Taixyara. St. Geo 

Aoies and Exit, 
Madras, 1878, No. III. p. 3. 


1693.—“ Taliars and Peons appointed to 
watch the Black Town. . , .” — In Wheelei\ 
i. 267. e 

1707.— “Resolving to march 250 soldiers, 
200 talliars, and 200 peons.” — Ibid, ii. 74. 

[1800. — “In every village a particular 
officer, called Talliari, keeps watch at night, 
and is answerable for all that may be stolen. 

— Buchanan, Mysen-e, i, 3.] 

t 

TALIPOT, s. The great-leaved 
fail-palm of S. India and Ceylon,. 
Gorypha nmbracuhfera, L. The name, 
from Skt. tdla-paftra, Hind, fdlpdt, 
‘leaf of the tala tree,’ jiroperly ajipliea 
to the leaf of such a tree, or to the 
smaller leaf of the palmyra {Boras.‘<Ks 
Jiahellifoi'iiiis), used lor many purposes, 
e.g. for slips to write on, to make fans 
and umbrellas, &c. See OLLAH, PAL- 
MYRA, TALAPOIN. Sometimes we 
find (he word used for an umbrella, 
but# this is not common. The (piota- 
tion from Jordanus, though using no 
name, refers to this tree. [Arrian 
sfiys ; “These trees wei‘e called in 
Indian sj)e(^ch tala, and there grew on 
them, as there grows at the lops of 
the palm-trees, a fruit resemlding 
balls of wool” {Imlika, vii.).] 

c. 1328. — “In this India are certain trees 
which have leaves so big that five or six men 
can very well stand under the shade of ono 
of tjfcem.” — Fr. Jordanus, 29-30. 

c. 1430. — “These loaves are used in this 
country for writing upon instead of paj>er, 
and in rainy weather arc carried on the 
head as a covering, to keep off the wet 
Three or four persons travelling together 
can be covered by one of these leaves 
stretched ouL” And again : “ There is 
also a itree c^led tal, the leaves of which 
are extrAiely large, and upon which they 
write.” — N.dJonti, in India in the XV. Gent., 
7 and 13. 

1672. — “ Talpets or sunshades.” — Bal- 
daeus, Dutch ed., 102. 

1681. — “There are three other trees that 
must not be omiite<i. The first is Talipot. 

. . .” — Knox, 15. 

„ “ They (the priests) have the honour 
of carrying the Tallipot with the broad 
end over their heads foremost ; which none 
but the King does.” — Ibid. 74. [See T ALA - 
POIN.] 

1803.— “Tift talipot tree . , . affords a 
prodigious leaf, impenetrable to sun or rain, 
and largo enough to shelter ten men. It ia 
a natural umbrella, and is of as eminent 
service in that country as a great-coat tree 
would be in this. A leaf of the talipot-tre& 
is a tent to the soldier, a parasol to tba 
traveller, and a book to the scholar.”— » 
Sydney Smith, Works, Srd ed, iii. 15. 
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1874. — “ . . . dans les embrasures , . . 
^’dtalaient des bananiers, des tallipots. . . 
^Frajiz^ Houvemrs d'un Comiue^ ch. iv, 

1881. — “The lofty head of the talipot 
jmlm . . . the proud queen of the tribe in 
Oeylon, towers above the scrub on every side. 
Its trunk is perfectly straight and white, 
like a slender marble column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that i** 
compose the crown of leaves covers a semi- 
circle of from 12 to 16 feet radius, a^fiurface 
of 160 to 200 square feet.” — JIaedel's Vint to 
E.T. p. 129. 

TALISMAN, s. Tins word is used 
l)y many medieval and post- medieval 
writers for what we should now call 
■a mooUah, or the like, a member of 
the Mahommedan clergy, so to call 
them. It is doubtless the corruption 
of some Ar. term, but of lohaf it is not 
easy to say, Qu. taldmiza, ‘disciples, 
students’? [See Burfon, Ar. Niylih^ 
ix, 165.] On this Prof. Uobertpon 
Sniitli writes : “ 1 have got some fresh 
light on your Tali man. 

“W. Bed well, the fatlier of English 
Arabists, in his Caialoyue of the 
iViaptem of the TurldAi A lkoran, pub- 
lished (1615) along with the Moham- 
media Impoafarae^ and Arabian Trudg- 
maw, has the following, cpioted from 
Postellua dr Orhia Concordia, i. 13 : 
‘Haec precatio (the fdtiha) illis est 
communis ut nobis dominica : et ita 
ijuibusdum ad battologiam usque re- 
citatur ut centics idem, aut (fuo aut 
tria vocabula repetant dicendo, Al - 1 
hanidn lillah, hanuhc lillah, haindn 
lillah, et cetera ejus vocabula eodem 
niodo. Idque facit in publict'i oratione 
Taalima, id est sacrificu^us, ]q’o his 
qui negligenter orant ut aiuii, ut ea 
repititione sui)pleat eorum • erroribus 
.... Quidam medio in campo tarn 
assidu^, ut defessi considant ; alii cir- 
cumgirando corpus,’ etc. 

“Here then we have a form with- 
out the 8, and one which from the 
vowels seem to be tUlima, ‘a very 
learned man.’ This, owing to the in- 
fluence of the guttural, would sound 
in modern pronunciation nearly as 
Taalima. At the same time tiHima is 
not the name of an office, ^d prayers 
on behalf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and is paid for them ; so it is very 
possible that Postellus, who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing suit 
Irte idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is taldm% a shortened 


form, recognised by Jawhari, and other 
lexicograjpers, of' talamidh, ‘dis* 
ciples.’ That students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers for others is 
very natural.” This, therefore, con- 
firms our conjecture of the origin. 

1338. — “ They treated me civilly, and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter ; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, i.e. of their bishops, and of their 
Talismani, i.e. of their priests.”— Letter of 
Friar Pascal, in CatJaiy, &c., p. 235. 

1471. — “In questa cittk h vna fossa 
d’acqua nel modo di vna f on tana, la qual’ ^ 
guardata da quelli suoi Thalassimani, cio^ 
preti ; quest* acqua dicono che ha gran 
vertii contra la lebra, e contra le caualette,*’ 
— Oiosafa Barharo, in liamusio, ii. f. 107. 

1.535.— 

“ Non vi sarebbe pih confusione 

S’a Dainasco il Soldan desso I’assalto ; 

Un muover d’arme, un correr di porsone 

E di talacimanni un gridar d'alto.” 

Ariosto, xviii. 7. 

1554. — “Talismannos habent hominum 
genus templorum rainisterio dicatum. ...” 

Epistohi. i. p. 40. 

c. 1590.— “Vt Talismanni, qui sint corn- 
mod ius intclligatur : sciendum, certos esse 
gradus Mahumetanis eorum qui legum 
apud ipsos periti sunt, et partim jus dicunt, 
mrtim legem interpretiintur. Ludovicas ‘ 
Btissanus ladrcnsis in huiic modum com- 
parat eos c\im nostris Ecclesiasticis. . . . 
Muphtim dicit esse inter ipsos instar vel 
Papae nostro, vel Patriarchae Graecorura. 

. . . Huic proxiini aunt Cadllescheri. . . . 
Bassanus hos cum Archiepiscopis nostris 
comparat. Secjuuntur Cadij . . . locum 
obtinent EiDiscopi. Secundum hos sunt eia 
Hoggiae,* qui seniorea dicuiitur, vt Graecis 
et nostris Presbyteri. Excipiunt J/oggias 
Talismani, sen Presbyteros Diaconi. Vltimi 
sunt Dervisii, qui Calogeris Graecorum, 
monachia nostris respondent. Talismani 
Mahumetanis ad prec<^ intordiu et noctu 
quinquis excitant.*’ — Leumiadus, Anauiles 
Siilianorim ^OtfmanidarutH, ed. 1650, 414. 

1610. — “Some hauing two, some foure, 
some sixe adioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender : tarrast aloft on the 
outside like the maine top of a ship . . . 
from which thtf Talismanni with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the people. . . — Sandys, p. 31. 

c. 1630. — “The FjMU converse most in 
the Alcoran. The are wandering 

wolves in sheepes diming. The Talis- 
manni regard the kdtnres of prayer by 
turning the 4 hour’d glatise. The Muyezini 


* Hoggiae is of course KhwSjas (see COJAk But 
in the B. Museum there is a copy of Leoaeiavius, 
ed. of 1688, with MS. autograph remarks by 
Joseph Scaliger ; and on the word in question he 
notes as its orimn (in Arabic charaet^) : “ Hid* 
jo(t) Disputatio^’— which is manifestly extonedus. 
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crie from the tops of Mosques, battologuiz- 
ing Llala Hyllula.” — *SVr T, Herbert^ 267; 
[and see ed. 1677, p. 323]. 

1678. — “If he can read ‘like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 
be crowned with the honour of being a 
Mullah or Talman. . . 368. 

1687. — “ ... It is reported by the Turks^ 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . went 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgiving and devotions at 
the church of Sancta Sophia ; the Magnifi- 
cence so pleased him, that he immediately 
added a yearly Rent of 10,000 zechins to the 
former Endowments, for the maintenance of 
Imaums or Priests, Doctours of their Law, 
Talismans and others who continually at- 
tend there for the education of youth. ...” 
— Sir P, Pifraut, Present SUite of the Ottomun 
Empire^ p, o4. 

TALIYAMAR; s. Sea-Hind, for 
‘cut-water.^ Port, talhamar, — Roebuck. 

TALLICA s. Hind. from Ar 
Ukah, An invoice or schedule. 

1682. — “. . . that he . . . would .send 
another Proga (Daroga) or Customer on 
purpose to Like our Tallicas.” — Hedges^ 
DUtnfy Dec. 26 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 60. Also see 

under KUZZANNA]. 


into Bullera Ctttoherry.’ /. 
Nuncomar and ImpeVy li. 169-60. A 
is “an officer specially appointed to collect 
the revenue of an estate, from the manage- 
ment of which the owner or farmer has been 
removed.” — ( 


St^hen. 

saz&iraZ 


talookdAjb, s. Hind, from 

Pers. ta\dlukddry ‘the holder of a 
tidalln^ ’ (see TALOOK) in either of the 
senses’ oi that word ; i.e. either a 
Government officer collecting the 
reviAiue of a UCalluJc (though in this 
sense it is probably now obsolete 
every wliere), or tlie holder of an estate 
so designated. ' The famous Taloolcdurs 
of Oudh are large landowners, possess- 
ing both villages of which they are 
sole proprietors, and other villages, in 
which tliere are .subordinate holders, 
in which the Talookdar is only the 
superior pro]>rietor (.see Carneijicy Ka- 
cha ri Tech uivul ifiea). 

[1769. — “. . . inticements arc frequently 
employed by the Talookdars to augment 
the concourse to their lands.” — Veretst^ View 
of Jiengafy A]>p. 233. In hi.s Glossary he 
defines “ Talookdacy the Zemeen-dar of a 
.small district.”] 


TALOOK, s. This word, Ar. ta^nl- 
hil'y from root hthtky ‘to hang or 
depend,’ has various shades of mean- 
ing in different parts of India. In 
S. and W, India it is the suhdi\dsion 
of a district, presided over as regards 
revenue matters by a tahseeldar. In 
Bengal it is applied to tracts of pro- 
prietary land, sometimes not easily 
distinguished from Zemwdariesy and 
sometimes subordinate t o or dependent 
on Zemindars. In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudh the tahdluk is an estate the 

S rofits of which ^.re divided between 
ifferent proprietors, one being supe- 
rior, the other inferior (see •TALOOK- 
DAR). Ta^allnk is also used in Hind, 
for ‘ department ’ of administration. 

188,6. — “In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly dis^rbed in their 
minds by the appearance amongst them of 
John Doe, who wa.s then still in his prime. 
One Chundermonee demised to John Doe 
and his assigns certain lands in the per- 
gunna Bullera . . . whereujwn Geoi^e III,, 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Calcutta to give John Doe possession. 
At this Mr. Shakspeare burst into fury, 
and in language which must have surprised 
John Doe, proposed ‘that a sezaiml be ap- 
pointed for ine collection of Patparrah 
Tdlook, with directions to pay the same i 


TAMARIND, s. The pod of the 
tree whitdi takes its name from that 
product, Tamarindus indicuy L., N.O. 
Leyuyninome. It is a tree cultivated 
throughout India and Burma for the 
Siike of the acid of the pod, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a mo.Ht 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree i.s 
not believed by Dr. Brandis to he in- 
digenous in India, hut is .sui)po.sed to 
be so in tro])icaI Africa. The origin 
of the nawie is curious. It is Ar. 
taviar-'uU-Hindy ‘date of India,’ or 
perhap.s r^her in Persian form, tamar- 
i-H'indj. It is possible that the 
original name may have been tJmmary 
‘fruit’ of India, rather than tamavy 
‘ date.’ 

1298. — “When they have taken a mer- 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff called Taxnarindi) mixed 
in soa-water, which prwiuces a violent 
purging .” — Marco Polo, 2nd ed., ii. 383. 

c. 1336.— “ L'arbre appel4 e’est 
h dire al-tamax-al-Hindi, est un arbre 
sauvage qut couvre Jes mon^nes.”— 
Masdlik-al-absary in Not. et Ext. xiii. 176. 

1563.—“ It is called in Malavar putty and 
in Guzerat amhiliy and this is the name they 
have among all the other people of this 
India; and the Arab calls it taxoafllldi, 
because tamavy as yqu well know, is <mr 
tamamy or, as the Castilians say, dodU [Le. 
date], so that tamaxiiuU are ‘dates of 
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India ’ ; and this was because the Arabs 
could not think of a name more appropriate 
on account of its having stones inside, and 
not because either the tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance.” — (Jarcia, f, 200, [Puii is 
the Malayal. name ; ambiliiis probably Hind. 
irnll, Skt. amlikH, ‘the tamarind.’] 
c. 1580.—“ In febribus verb pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, oxuroniibus, 
aqiuim, in qua miilta copia Tamarindorum 
infusa fuorit cum saccharo ebibint.” — 
Prosper Alpiims {De PlaiUis Arnupt.) od. 
Lugi Bat. 1785, ii. 20. 

1582. — “They have a groat store of Tama- 
rindos. . . P —CastaTtfda^ by N.L f. 94. 

[1598.—“ Tamarinde is by the Aegyptians 
called JJwhidr ((ju. ddr-td-sajiipda^ ‘Our 
[jady’s tree’?).” — Lhischoten, Hak. Soc. } 

ii. 1*21.] I 

1611. — “That wood which wo cut for 
firewood did all hang tra.'^od with cods of 
greono fruit (as big as a Beau-cod in 
England) called Tamerim ; it hath a very 
soure tast, and by the Apothecaric.s is hold 
good against the Scurvio.” — iV. Dountofi^ in 

Purchu^ i. ‘277. ' 

[1623. —“Tamarinds, which tho Indians 
call Hambeh," [iudiy as in (jiiotation from 
Garcia above). — P. d'‘lla VoUe, Hak. Soc. 
i. 92.] 

1829. — “A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees). . . .” — Mtni. 
of (JuL Mountain^ 98. 

1877. —“The natives have a saying that 
sleeping beneath the ‘ Date of Hind ’ givo.s 
you fever, which you cure by sleeping under 
a nim tree {Mtdia a:ejiinu'hUt)i the lilac of 
Pensia.” — lUirtoii, ^Siiuf Rerisited, i. 92. The 
nini (see NHEM) (/xto' (^apt. Burton) is not 
the ‘lilac of Persia’ (see BUCKYNE). 'Pho 
prejudice against encamping or sleeping 
under a tamarind tree is general in India. 
But, curiously, B]). I^dlogoix sj)oaks of jt as 
tho practice of the Siamese “to rest and 
play under the beneficent fijjkade t)f the 
Tamarind .” — da Hvintumf' TiAil vu 
Siam, i. 136). * 

w 

TABIABIND-FISH, s. This is an 

excellent zest, consisting, according to 
Dr. Balfeur, of white pomfret, cut in 
transverse slices, and preserved in 
tamarinds. The following is a note 
kindly given by the highest authority 
on Indian fish matters, Dr. Francis Day : 

“My account of Tamarind fish is very 
short, and in my Pishes of Malabar as 
follows : — 

“‘The best Tamarind fishl^is prepared 
from the Seir fish (see SEER-FISH), and 
from the Latescalcanfn',- known as Cockup in 
Calcutta ; and a rather inferior quality from 
the Polymmm (or Roe-ball, to which genus 
the ManS0''fi8h belongs), and the more 
eopamon from any kind of fish.’ Tho above 
refers to Malabar, and more especially to 
Cochin. 1 Since I lyrote my Fishes of Malabar 


I have made many inquiries as to Tamarind 
fish, and found that the white pomfret, 
where it is taken, appears to be the best for 
making the preparation.” 

TAMBERANEE, s. Malayal. 
hufran, ‘ Lord ; God, or King.’ It is a 
^title of honour among the Nairs, and 
is also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
Tamil countries. [The word is de- 
rived from Mai. tam, ‘ one’s own,’ purdn, 
‘lord.’ The junior male members of 
the Malayali Raja’s family, until they 
come of age, are called Tamhdn, and 
after that Tamhurdn. The female mem- 
bers are similarly styled Tamihatti and 
Tamhiiratti {Logtm, Malabar, iii. Gloss, 
S.V.).] 

1.510. — “Dice I’altrc^ Tamarai ; zoo Per 
Dio ? L’altro respodo Tamarani : zoo Per 
Dio.” — Varthema, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

[c. 1610. — “They (the Nairs) call tho King 
in their language Tambiraine, meaning 
‘ God.’ ” — Pyrurd de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 357.}' 

TANA, TANNA, n.p. Thdna, a 
town on the Island of Salsette on the 
strait (‘ River of Tana ’) dividing that 
island from the mainland and 20 in. 
N.E. of Hombay, and in the early 
Middle Ages tlie seat of a Hindu 
kingdom of the Konkan (see CONCAN), 
as well as a sea])ort of importance. It 
is still a small port, and is the chief 
town of the District Avhich hears its 
name. 

c. 1020. — “ From Dhitr southw^ards to tho 
river Norbuddu, nine ; thence to Mahrat- 
des . . . eighteen ; thence to Konkan, of 
wliich the capital is Tana, on the sea- 
shore, twonty-tivo para.sangs.” — Al-Jiirdnl, 
in Elliot, i. 60. 

[c. 1150.— “Tanah,” miswritten Banah. 
See under TABASHEER.j 
1298. — “Tana is a great Kingdom lying^ 
tow^ard.s Ibe We.st. . , . There is much 
traffic here, 'and many ships and merchants- 
frequent the place .” — Marco Polo, Bk. III. 
ch. 27. 

1321. — “After their blessed martyrdom, 
w’hich occurred * on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, I baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, ten days’ journey distant there- 
from, and I have since baptised more than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- 
tised between Thana and Supera (Supara).” 
— Letter of Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, &c., 
226. 

c, 1323.— “AM having thus embarked I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana^ where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom. . . . The land is 
under the dominion of the Saracens. , . 

— Odotdc, Ibid, i. 67 - 68 . 
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1616.— *‘25 leagues farther on the coast 
is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
TWDA’Mayamhu*' (this is perhaps rather 
Bombay).— 68. 

1529. — “And beca^xse the norwest winds 
blew strong, winds contrary to his course, 
after going a little way he turned and 
anchored in sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-in-^ 
chief Alixa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at the River 
of Tana, and when the wind came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tana, for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.” — CVrmi, iii. 290. 

1673.— “The Chief City of this Island is 
called Tanaw ; in which are Seven Churches 
and Colleges, the cbiefest one of the 
PauHstinea (see PAULIST). . . . Here are 
made good Stuffs of Silk and Cotton.” — 
Frjfcr^ 73. 

« 

TANA, THANA, s. A Police 
station. Hind, thdna, thdnd, [Skt. 
dhdnn, *a jdace of standing, a post’]. 
From the (quotation following it would 
seem that the term originally meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the military occupation of the country ; 
a meaning however closely allied to 
the present use. 

c. 1640-50. — “Thdnah means a corps of 
cavalry, m^blockmen, and archers, sta- 
tioned withirTan enclosure. I'heir duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold the places sur- 
rounding the Th^ah, and to despatch 
provisions {msad, see RUSSUD) to the next 
Thdnah.” — PMishdh ndmah^ quoted by 
ISlochmanny in Ain, i. 345. 

TANADAR, THANADAR, s. 

The chief of a police station (see 
TANA), Hind, thdnacldr. This word 
was adopted in a more military, sense 
at an early date by the Portuguese, 
and is still in habitual use with us in 
the civil sense. ^ 

1516.— In a letter of 4th Fel^. 1515 {i,e. 
1516), the King Don Manoel constitutes 
Joilo Machado to be Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa, — Archiv. Port, Orient, 
fasc. 5, 1-3. 

1519. — “Senbor Duarte Pereira; this is 
the manner in which you will exercise your 
office of Tannadar of this Isle of Ty^oari 
(i.e. Goa), which the Senhor Capitao will 
now encharge you with.” — Ibid, p. 35. 

- c. 1M8.— “In Aguaci is a great mosque 
{mizf/uita), which is occupied by the tena* 
dars, but^ which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain petayas, (yards ?) in which bate 
i^^dy) is collected, which also belong to 
Hib Highness.”— T ow2x) in Subsidioe, 216. 

1^92.—“ So all the force went aboard of 
l^ht boats, and the Governor in his 
bastard-galley entered the river with a 


grand clangour of music, and when he was 
m mid-channel there came to his galley a 
boat, in which was the Tanadar of the 
City (Dabul), and going aboard the galley 
presented himself to the Governor with 
much humility, and begged pardon of his 
offences. . . ,* — Couto, IV. i. 9. 

[1813. — “The third in succession was a 
Tandar, or petty officer of a district. ...” 
— Forben, Or. Mem, 2iid ed. ii. 6.] 
f 

TANGA, R. Mahr. idnlc, Tnrki 
f(niga. A denomination of coin which 
has been in use over a vast extent of 
territory, and has varied greatly in 
ajiplication. It is now cliietly used in 
Turkestiin, wliere it is apjdied to a 
silver coin worth about lid. And 
Mr. W. Erskine has stated*' that the 
word fduga or fanhi is of Cliagatai 
Tnrki origin, being derived from fang, 
which in that language means ‘white’ 
{H, of Jiaher and Humai/mi, i. 546). 
TbDugh one must hesitate in diiferiiig 
from one usually so accurate, we must 
do so liere. He refers to Josiifa Bar- 
baro, wlio says tliis, viz. that certain 
silver coins are called by the Min- 
greliaiis tefari, by the Greeks aapri, by 
the Turks al'cha, and by tlie Zaga- 
tais tengh, all of which words in tlie 
respective languages signify ‘white.’ 
AVe do not however find such a word 
in the dictionaries of either Vambery 
or of Pavet de Courteille ; — the latter 
only having fangah, ‘fer-blano.’ And 
the obvious derivation is the Skt. 
taiika, ‘a weight (of silver) equal to 
4 mdifhas ... a stam|>ed coin.’ The 
word in the forms talcd (see TUCKA) 
and tanga (for these are aj>]>arently 
identical irPorigin) is, “ in all dialects, 
laxly Rsed for money in general” 
( Wilson), c 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, a.h. 418-419 (a.d. 1027-28), 
we find on the Skt. legend of the 
reverse the word tanlm in correspond- 
ence witli the dirham of the Ar, 
obvervse (see Tlwmm, Pathan Ki^igs, 
p. 49). fanJeu or Tanga seems to have 
continued to he the popular name of 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
sovereigns during the 13th and first 
part of t)m 1401 centuries, a coin 
which was substantially the same 
with the rupee (q.v.) of later days. 
In fact this application of the word 
in the form tom (see TUCKA) is usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. Ibii 
Batuta indeed, who was in India in 
the time of Hahommed Tughlak, 1333- 
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J343 or thereabouts, always calls the 
gold coin then current a tanhi or 
dlndr of gold. It was, as he re* 
peatedly states, the equivalent of 10 
silver dinars. These silver dindrs (or 
rupees) are called by the author of 
the MasdUh-aUAhsar (c. 1340) the 
“ silver tanha of India.” The gold and* 
silver tanha continue to be mentioned 
repeatedly in the history ol* Feroz 
.Shall, the son of Mahornined (1351- 
1388), a^d apparently with the eame 
value as before. At a later ]>eriod 
Under Sikandar Buhlol (1488-1517), 
we find hlach (or cow)er) tankas, of 
which 20 went to the old silver tanha. 

We cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. 

But the name was also prevalent 
on the western coast of India as that 
of a low denomination of coin, as may 
be seen in the ([notations from Lin- 
schoteri and Grose. Indeed the name 
still survives in Goa as that of a 
copper coin e(|uivalent to 60 reis or 
about 2d. And in the 16th century 
also 60 reis ajipears from tlm [lapers 
of Gerson da Cunlia to have been the 
e<)ui valent of the silver taiuja of Goa 
and Bassein, though all the e(juations 
that he gives suggest that the rd may 
have been more valuable then. 

The denomination is also found in 
Russia under the form dengi. See a 
<[\iotation under COPECK, and com- 
l>are PAEDAO. 

c. 1335, — “According to what I have 
heard from the Shaikh MuVtarak, the red 
lak (see LACE) contains 1QP,0(J0 golden 
tankahs, and the white lal’ lob,000 4silver) 
tankahs. The golden tanka, callAl in this 
country the red tanka, i.s equivalgsnt to three 
nhUhkdts, and the silver tanka is etimvalent 
to 8 '/mskU'dul dirh-ams, this dirham being of 
the same weight as the silver dirham current 
in Egypt and Syria.” — Masdlik-al-ahsdr, in 
Not et Exts. xiii. 211. 

0 . 1340. — “Then T returned homo after 
sunset and found the money at my house. 
There were 3 bags conhiining in all 6233 
tankas, i.e. the equivalent of the 55,000 
dinars (of silver) which was.tne amount of 
my debts, and of the 12)1000 which the 
aiiltan had previously or(Jered to be paid 
me, after of course deducting the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the piece called tanka is dinars 
in gold of Barbary.”— *76/1- BcUuta, lii. 426, 
(Here the gold tanga is spoken of.) 

0 . 1370. — Sultan Firoz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka, 
and the silver tanka,” &c,— 
in Elliot^ iii, 357. 

3 L 


1404. — . . vna sua moneda de plata 
que Unman Tangaes.”— f. 466. 

1516. — . , a round coin like ours, and 
with Moorish letters on both sides, and about 
the size of a fanon. (see FANAM) of Calicut, 

. . . and its worth 55 maravedis ; they call 
these tanga, and they are of very fine 
silver.” — Barbosa, 45. 

[1519. — Rules regulating ferry-dues at 
Goa: “they may demand for this ope 
tamgua only.” — Arckio. Port. Orient, fasc, 

5, p. 18.] 

c. 1541. — “Todar . . , fi xed first a golden 
ashraji (see ASHRAFEE) as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced 
the Ghakkars to flock to him in such numbers 
that afterwards a stone was paid with a 
rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 
tankas, till the fortress (Rohtiis) was com- 
jileted.” — TCir'ikh-i-Khdn-Jafidn Lodi, in 
Elliot, v. 115. (These aro the Bahlfili or 
SikandarT tankas of' copper, as are also 
those in the next quotation from E/Hot.) 

1,559. — “The old Muscovite money is n(5t 
round but oblong or cgg-shai>ed, and is 
called denga. . . . 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece ; 6 dengas make an 
attin ; 20 a (jrifna; 100 a poUuia;^ and 200 
a nible.** — Herberdein, in liamuslo, ii. f. 158v. 

[1571. — “Gujarati tankchahs at 100 
tankchahs to the rui)ee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dams. ... As 
tho current value of the tankchah of Patfan, 
etc., was less than that of Gujarat.” — MlraX^ 
i-.ihmAul'i, ill Bayleu, 6, 11. 

[1 591.— “ Dingoes.” See under RUBLE.] 
1592-3. — “At the present time, namely, 
A.H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and ui)on each town are dependent 200, 
.500, 1000, or 1.500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 hrors (.see CRORE) 
murddl tankas.” — TahakHt-i-Akbarl, in 
Etfioi, v. 186. 

1598.— “There is also a kindo of reckon- 
ing of money which is called Tangas, not 
that there is any such coined, but are so 
named' onely in telling, five Tangas is one 
Pardaio (see PARDAO), or Xeraphin badcie 
money, for you must understand e that in 
telling they have two kinds of money, good 
and b.adil«\ for foure Tangas good money 
are as miicn as five Tangas badde money.” 
— Linschotrn, ch. 35 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 241]. 

[c. 1610. — “Tho silver money of Goa is 
perdos, larins, Tangues, the last named 
w'orth 7 sols, 6 deniers a piece.”— Pyrard ds 
Ixival, Hak. Soc. ii. 69.] 

1615.—“ Their moneyes in Persia of silver, 
are the . . . the rest of copper, tike the 
Tangas and Pisos (see PICE) of India.” — 
Richard Steele, in Purcims, i. 543. 

[c. 1630. — “ There he expended fifty 
thousand Crow (see CRORE) of tacks . . . 
sometimes twenty tack make one Roopee.” 
— Sir T, Herbert, ed, 1677, p. 64.] 

1673 ,—“ Tango.” See under REAS* 
[1638.—“ Their (at Surat) ordinary way of 
accompting is by lacs, each of whion is 
worth 100,000 ro^ias (see RUPER), and 100 
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lacs make a n-ow, or carroa (see CBOEE), 
and 10 can'oas make an Areb, A Theil (see 
TOLA, TAJEL) of silver (? gold) makes 11, 
12, or 13 ready money, A massa 

(mdshA) and a half make a Thiel of silver, 
10 whereof make a Thiel of gold. They call 
their brass and copper-money Tacques.”— • 
Mandelslo, 107.] 

c. 1750-60. — “Throughout Malabar and 
Gloa, they use tangras, vintins, and Pardoo 
(see PARDAO) xeraphin. i. 283. 

The Groa tanga was worth 60 reiSj that of 
Ormus 62 to 69 rets. 

[1753.— In Khiva “ . . . Tongas, a small 
iece of copper, of which 1500 are equal to a 
neat .” — llamvayt i. 351.] 

1815. — “ . . . one tungah ... a coin 
about the value of fivepence.’* — Malcolm^ | 
JET. of PersiHy ii. 250. ! 

[1876.—“. . . it seemed strange to me j 
to find that the Bussian word for money, I 
denga or dengi, in the form tenga, meant 
everywhere in Central Asia a coin of twenty 
kopeks. . . .*'Scimyler^ Turh'stan, i. 153. J 

TANGUN, TANYAN, s. Hind. 

tdncfhan^ tampan ; apparently from 
(Tibetan rtandn^ the vernacular name 
of this kind of horse (rTa, ‘ horse 0- 
The strong little pony of Bhutan and 
Tibet. 

c. 1590.— “In the confines of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bah^r], another kind of horses 
occurs, which rank between the giit (see | 
GOONT) and Turkish horses, and are called | 
t^iiig’han : they are strong and powerful.” — 
i. 133. 

1774. — “2d. That for the possession of 
the Chitchanotta Province, the Dob Raja 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangan 
Horses to the Honorable Company, which 
w'as the acknowledgment paid to the 
Deb Raja .” — Treaty of Peace between the 
H.E.I.C. and the Rajah of Bootan^ in 
Aitchison's Treaties, i. 144. 

,, “We were provided with two 
tanglUDL ponies of a^mean appearance, and 
were prejudiced against them unju.stly. On 
better acquaintance they turned out patient, 
^ure-footed, and ^ould climb the Monument.” 
•^Bogles Narrative, in Markham, 17. 

1780. — “. . . bad purchased 35 Jhawah 
or young elephants, of 8 or 9 years old, 60 
Tankun, or ^nies of Manilla and Pegu.” — 
H. ofHydur Naik, 383. 

„ “. . . small horses brought from 

the mountains on the eastern side of Bengal. 
These horses are called tanyans, and are 
mostly pyebald.” — Hodges, Travels, 31. 

1782.— “To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 
condition, with a pair of young Tanyazi 
Horses, well broke,* Gazette, Oct. 26. 

1793.—“ As to the Tanguns or Tanyaus, 
so much esteemed iq India for their hardi- 
ness, they come enwely from the Upper 
Tibet, and notwithstanding their make, are 
so sure footed that the people of Nepaul 


ride them without fear over very steep moun- 
tains, and along the brink of the deepest 
precipices.” — KirkpatriePs Nepaul, 135. 

1854. — “These animals, called Tanghan, 
are wonderfully strong and enduring j they 
are never shod, and the hoof often cracks. 

. . . The Tibetans give the foals of value 
messes of pig’s blood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is said to 
strengthen them wonderfully ; the custom 
is, I bCieve, general in Central Asia.”— 
Hooker, Hinmlayan Journals, 1st ed. ii. 131, 

TANJOEE, n.p. A city and 
District of S. India ; properly Tan- 
jdmr (‘Low Town’?), so written in 
the inscrij)tion®on the great Tanjore 
Pagoda (lltli century). [The Madras 
Manual gives two derivations : ^^Tah- 
jdtulr, familiarly called Tahjai by the 
natives. It is more fully given as 
Tanjai-ni amt (java m, TaiijaiTs great city, 
after its founder. fuujum means 
‘ rei^ige, shelter (ii. 216). The (Boss, 
gives Tanjdvur, Tam. taiijmn, ‘asylum,’ 
lir, ‘village.’] 

[1816. — “The Tanjore Pill, it is said, is 
made use of with great success in India 
against the bite of mtul dogs, Miid that of 
the most venemous serpents.” — Asiatic 
Journal, ii. 381.] 

TANK, s. A re.servoir, an artificial 
pond or lake, made either by excava- 
tion or by damming. This is one of 
those perplexing w'ords wdiich seem to 
have a double origin, in this case one 
Indian, the other Euro])ean. 

As regards wdiat appears to be 
the Indian word, Shakes])ear gives : 
“ TdnPh (in Guzerat), an underground 
reservoir for water.” [And so Platts.] 
Wilsq^i gi'v’es : ^^Tanken or tdken, 
Malir. .«* . . Tdnkh (wild to be (Suzer- 
atln). A ^reservoir of water, an arti- 
ficial pond, commonly known to 
Europeans in India as a Tank. 
Tdnki, Guz. A reservoir of water ; 
a small well.” R. Drummond, in his 
Illustrations of Guzerattee, &c., gives : 
“ Tanka (Man.) and Tanhoo (Guz.) 
Reservoirs, constructed of stone or 
brick or lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses. . . . They 
are almost entirely covered at top, 
having bu^ a small aperture to let 
a pot or bucket down.’’ . . . “ In the 
towns of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most 
families have large cisterns or r^er- 
voirs called Tankas, filled by the rai^’^ 
{Bajputana, ii. 202). Again, speaking 
of towns in the desert of Mdrwdr, he 
says ; “ they collect the rain water in 
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reservoirs called Tanka^ which they 
are obliged to use s])ariTigly, as it is 
said to produce night blindness” (ii. 
300). Again, Dr. Snilsbury (J.A.S.B. 
ix. pt. 2, 891), descrilnrig a journey in 
the Nerbudda Basin, cites the word, 
and notes ; “ I first heard this wor(^ 
used by a native in the Betool district ; 
on asking him if at the toj) of^ower- 
gurh there was any spring, he said 
Wo, but there was a Tanka or place 
made of pakka (stone and cement) for 
holding water.” Once more, in an 
Appendix to the Report of the Survey 
of India for 1881-1882, Mr. G. A. 
MacGill, speaking of the rain cisterns 
in the driest })art of Rajputana, sjiys : 
“These cisterns or wells are called by 
the peo]>le idnh'fs” (Aip. j). 12). See 
also (piotation below from a Re]»ort by 
Major Strahau. It is not easy to doubt 
the genuineness of the word, \^Jlich 
may possibly be from Skt. ttaja/fa, 
fatdga, tatdka^ ‘a pond, ]»ool, or tank.’ 

Fr. Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanqne used by the Portu- 
guese in India was Porfoglu'aa corrotiay 
which is vague. But in fact ianqiie 
is a word which a])pears in all Portu- 
miese dictionaries, /iiid whicdi is used 
by authors so early after the opening 
of communicalion with India (we do 
not know if there is an instance 
actually earlier) that we can hardly 
concedve it. to have been borrowed from 
an Indian language, nor indeed could 
it have been borrowed from Guzerat 
and Rajputana, to which tlie (j nota- 
tions al>ove ascribe the vernacular 
word. This Portuguese # word best 
suits, and accounts for that ^Jifiplica- 
tion of tank to large sheet^ of water 
which is habitual in India. Tlie in- 
digenous Guzerati and ^Mahratti word 
seems to belong rather to what we 
now call a tank in England ; i.e. a 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port. ta7ique is no doubt 
a form of the Lat. stamium^ which 
gives It. stagnOy Fr. ohi estajig and 
estauy mod. ^tang^ Sp. estanque^ a word 
which we have also in old English 
and in Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1589. — “They had in them stanges or 
pondes of water full of ijah of sundrie sortes.” 
— Parkes's Meivdoza^ Hak. Soc. ii. 46. 

0. 1785,- 

“ I never drank the Muses’ stank, 

Castalia’s burn and a’ that ; 

But there it streams, and richly reams, 

My Helicon I ca’ that.”— Bwms. 


It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 
uses estang^ as if specifically, for the tank of 
India. 

1498. -- “ And many other saints were 
there painted on the walls of the church, 
and those wore diadems, and their por- 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
great tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way.” 

— Roteiro de Vasco da Oainay 57. 

,, “So the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was, and he found in 
tho said island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had been 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
people said, only the chapel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to throe black stones which 
stood in the midst of tho body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found jus|i beyond the church 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which we 
took as much water as we wanted ; and at 
tho top of tho whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church a 
beach where we careened the ship Berrio.” 
—Ihid. 95. 

1510. — “ Early in tho morning thcvse 
Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of still water ( — ad xmo Tancho 
it qua! Tancho e itna fossa d'acqua morto).” 
— rar^/ima, 149. 

„ “Near to Calicut there is a temple 
in the midst of a tank, that- is, in the middle 
of a pond of water.” — Ibid. 175. 

15r>3. — “In this place where the King 
(Bah^idur Shdh) established his line of battle, 
on one side there was a great river, and on 
tho other a tank {tanque) of water, such as 
they are used to make in thoso parts. For 
as there are few streams to collect the 
winter’s waters, they make these tanka 
(which might be more properly called lakes), 
all lined with stone. They are so big that 
many are more than a league in compass.” 
—Ran'osy IV. vi. 5. 

c. 1610.0”“ Son logis estoit ^oign5 prfes 
d’vne lieiie du palais Royal, situ^ sur 
estang, et hasty de piorres, ay ant bien 
demy licuii de tour, comiuo rous les autres 
estangs.” — pqrard de Lacal^ od. 1679, i. 
262 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 367]. 

[1615.— “I rode early . . . to thetancke 
to take the ayre .” — Sir T. Roe^ Hak. Soc, 
i. 78.] 

1616. — “Besides their Rivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes.” 
— Terry, in Purchase ii. 1470. 

1638.— “A very faire Tanke, which is a 
square joit paved with gray marble.” — W. 
Bruton^ in Hakl. v. 50, 

1648.—“ ... a standing water or Tanck. 
. . — Van Twistf Gen. Beschr. 11, 

1672.—“ Outside and tbund about Suratte, 
there are elegant and de%]^ul houBes tor 
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recreation, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
stone .” — BaldmuSy p. 12. 

1673.— “Within a square Court, to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Passage, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted. . . 

— jPrj/er, 27 . 

1754. — “The post in which the party 
intended to halt had formerly been one of 
those reservoirs of water called tanks, which 
occur so frequently in the arid plains of this 
country.” — (h'vie, i. 354. 

1799.— “ One crop under a tank in ]\fysore 
or the Carnatic yields more than three here.” 
— T. Munroy in Life^ i. 241. 

1809.— 

“ Water so cool and clear, 

The peasants drink not from the humble 
well. 

* * ^ ^ * 

Nor tanks of costliest masonrv dispense 
To those in towjis who dwell, 

The work of kings in their beneficence.” 

J{e/i((ma, xiii. 6. 

1883. — “ ... all through sheets* 124, 
125, 126, and 131, the only (Irinking water is 
from ‘tankas, 'or from The former 

are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap d(x>rs, 
which are kept locked ; in these the villages 
store rain-water ; the latter are small and 
.somewhat deep ponds dug in the valleys 
where the .soil is clayey, and are filled by 
the rain ; these latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants are entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the well- 
water is fit for use.” — Report on (Jont. Ind. 
and Rajputana Topogr. Survey (Bickaneer 
and Jeysulmeer). By Major C. Smfrhany 
R.E., in Repoi't of the Siirvei/ in huiiuy 
1882-83, App. p. 4. [The writer in the 
Rajputana Gazetteer (Bikanir) (i. 182) calls 
these covered pits l-wwrf, and the simple 
excavations sdr.] 

TANOR, n.p. 'An ancient town 
and port about 22 miles soiitli of 
Calicut. There is a considerable 
probability that it was the Tyndis 
of the Periplus. It was a small king- 
dom at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
in partial subjection to the Zamorin. 
[The name is Malayal. Tdiiur^ tann% 
the tree Terminalis helericUy village.] 

1.516. — “Further on . . . are two places 
of Moors 5 leagues from one another. One 
is called Paravanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
whom they belong ; and he has many Nairs, 
and sometimes he rebels against the King 
of Calicut. In these towns there is much 


♦ These are sheets of the AHm of India, within 
gmwalpur and Jeysalmir, on the border# of 
Bikaner, 


shipping and trade, for these Moors are 
great merchants.”— JJariosa, Hak. Soc. 153. 

1521. — “Cotate was a great man among 
the Moors, very rich, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a great sea-trade with many 
ships, which trafficked all about the coast 
of India with passes from our Governors, 
he only dealt in wares of the country ; 
and thus he was the greatest possible friend 
of the Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwA'ling were entertained with the 
greatest honour, as if they had been his 
brothers. In fact for this purpose he kept 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed- 
steads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and casks of wine, with which 
he regaled our people, giving thorn enter- 
tainments and banquets, insomuch that it 
seemed as if he were going to become a 
Christian. . . — Correa, ii. 679. 

I 1528. — “ And in the year (a.h.) 935, a 
I ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked 
off Tanoor. ... Now the Kay of that place 
I affording aid to the crew, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him the 
surrender of the Franks wlio composed it, 
together with such parts of the caigo of the 
ship as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de- 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
with the Pranks by him ; and from this 
time the subjects of the Ray of Tanoor 
traded under the protection of the passes of 
the Franks.” — Tokfui-ut-MujahideeM, E.T. 
124-12.5. 

15.53. — “ For Lopo Soares having arrived 
at Cochin after his victory over the (^lamorin, 
two days later the King of Tanor, the 
latter’s va.s.sal, sent (to Lo}H)) to complain 
against the (^araorin by ambas.sador.s, 
begging for peace and help against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of the King of Por- 
tugal.”— B(trro5, 1. vii. 10. 

1727. — “Four leagues more southerly is 
Tannore, a 5j^wn of small Trade, inhabited 
by Makometans.” — A. IhinitUon, i. 322 ; fed. 
1744]. • 

• 

TAPP AXIL, s. The word used in 
S. India for ‘post,’ in all the stmses 
in which dawk ((pv.) is used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
C. P. Brown suggests connection with 
the F’r. etape (which is the same origin- 
ally as the Eng. staple). It is some- 
times found in the end of the 18th 
century written tappa or tappy. But 
this seems to have been derived from 
Telugu cleyks, who sometimes write 
tappd as a singular of tappdlu^ taking 
the latter for a plural (O.P.B,y 
Wilson appears to give the word a 
southern origin. But though its use 
is confined to the South and West^ Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Aiyan origin : 
^^tappd ‘post-office/ place where 
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letters are stamped, tappdl ‘ letter-post * 
{tappd -f alya = ‘ stamping-house’),” con- 
necting it radically with tdpd ‘a coop,’ 
tdpnd ‘ to tap,’ ‘ flatten,* beat down,’ 
iapak ‘a sledge liammer,’ tlprid *to 
press,’ &c. [with which Platts 'agrees.] 

1799. — “You will i^erceive that we hav# 
but a small chance of establishing the 
tappal to Poonah.”-*-]lV////<^<o?i, i^O. 

1800. — “The Tappal does not go 30 miles 
a day.” — T. JMunro, in Life^ i. 244. 

1809, — “ Requiring only two sits of 
bearers 1 knew 1 might go by tappaul the 
whole way to Seringapatam.” — Ld. Valentia, 
i. 385. • 

TAPTEE B., n.p. Td 2 )fi; also 
called Tdpl, [Skt. Top}, Mbat which 
is hot’]. The river that runs ])y the 
city of Surat. 

[1538.— “Tapi.” See under GODAVERY.] 

c. 1630. — “ iS/ouC is . . . watered with a 
sweet River named Tappee (or 7’//uo/), as 
broiid as the Thamt^H at — Str T. 

Herbert^ od. 1638, p. 36. 

1813. — “The sacred groves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Y<»gees 
(Jogee), Senassees (Simyasee), and Hindoo 
pilgrims . . . the whole district is holy, and 
the Tappee in that i>art has more than 
common sanctity.” — Forbes, Or. Mm. i. 
286 ; [2nd od. i. 184, and comj)aro i. 176J. i 
,, “Tappee or Tapty.”— 244; 
[2nd ed. i. 146J. 

TARA, TARE, s. The name of a 
small silver coin current in S. India 
at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese. It seeims to have survived 
longest ill (’alicut. The origin we 
have not traced. It is curious that 
the commone.st silver c«fSn ii% Sicily 
down to 1860, and worth alt^)ut 4|f/., 
was a (art, generally consieJered to be 
a corruption of dirhem. I see Sir 
Walter Elliot has mooted this very 
([ucstion in his Goins of S. India 
(p. 138). [The word is certainly 
Malayal. tdram, defined in the Madras 
Gloss, as “a copper coin, value 1^ 
pies.” Mr. Gray in his note to the 
passage from Pyrard de Laval quoted 
below, suggests that it took its name 
from tdra, ‘ a star.’] 

1442.— “They cast (at V4jayanagar), in 
pure silver a coin which is the sixth oi the 
fmvcm, which they cail tar.”— 
in hviwi, in ike X V, Cent. 26, 

1606,— (The Viceroy, D. Francisco D* Al- 
meida, wintering his fleet in Oochinl “As 
the people were numerous they made quite 
a Iflg town with a number of houses covered 
wi^ upper stories of timber, and streets 


also whore the people of the country set up 
their stalls in which they sold plenty of 
victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vinten of 
silver you got in change 20 silver coins that 
they called taras, something like the scale 
of a sardine, and for such coin they gave 
you 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, and for a 
single vintem 3 or 4 fowls, and for one tara 
fish enough to fill two men’s bellies, or 
rice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors.” — Cm-rea, i. 624. 

1510. — The King of Narsinga (or Vija- 
yanagar) “coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to 
a pardao, and are called fanom. And of 
these small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom.” — Vartkenm, 130. 

[c. 1610. — “ Each man receives four 
tarents, which are small silver coins, each 
of the value of one-sixteenth of a larin.” — 
Pyrard dp Laval, Hak. 8oc, i. 344. Later 
on (i. 412) he says “,16 tarens go to a 
Phanan”]. 

1673. — (at Calicut). “Their coin admits 
no Copper ; Silver Tairs, 28 of which make 
a Faium, passing instead thereof,” — Fryer, 
55. 

,, “Calicut. 

* ♦ * * * 

“Tarrs are the peculiar Coin, the rest are 
common to India.” — Ibid. 207. 

1727. — *^Calerut . . . coins are 10 Tar 
to a Fanam, 4^ Fanams to a Rupee." — A. 
Hamilton, ii. 316 ; [ed. 1744]. 

[1737. — “ We are to allow each man 4 
measures of rice and 1 tar per diem.” — 
Ayrcement in Logan, Malabar, iii. 95, and 
see “tarrs” in iii. 192. Mr. Logan (vol. 
iii. (xluss. s.v.) defines the iara as equal to 
2 pies.] 

TARE AND TRET. Whence 
comes this odd firm in the books of 
aritlimetic? Both partners appar- 
ently through Italy. The first Fr. 
tare, It. tara, from Ar. taraha, ‘to 
reject,’ as })oiiited*out by Dozy. Tret 
is alleg to be from It. tritare, ‘to 
crumble or grind,’ perhaps rather from 
frifo, ‘ ground or triturated.’ [Prof. 
Skeat {Gonrise Did. s.v.) derives it 
from Fr. traitc, ‘a draught,’ and that 
from Lat. tradus, trahere, ‘ to draw.’] 

TAREGA, s. ’ This represents a 
word for a broker (or person analo- 
gous to the hong merchants of 
Canton in former days) in Pegu, in 
the days of its prosperity. The word 
is from S. India. We have in Tel, 
taraga, ‘ the occupation of a broker ’ ; 
Tam. taragariy * a broker.’ 

1568.— “Sono in Pegu otto sensari del 
Be che si chiamano Tarege li quaU aouo 
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obligati di far vend ere tutte le mercantie 
, . . per il prezzo corrente.” — Ces. Federicif 
in RamusiOf iii. 395. 

1583. — “ . . . e se fosse alcuno che a 
tempo del pagamento per non pagar si 
absentasse aalla citt^, o si ascondosse, il 
Taxrec4 e obligato pagar per lui . . . i 
Tarrec& cosi si demandario i sensari.” — O. 
Balhi, f. 107v, 108. 

1587. — “There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they call Tareghe, which are bound 
to sell your goods at the price they be 
Woorth, and you give them for their labour 
two in the hundred : and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marchandises vpon their word.” — R. Fitch^ 
in Ilakl. ii. 393. 

TARIFF, s. This comes from Ar. 
taWlf^ taWlfa^ ‘the niakirig kiiowii.^ 
Dozy states that it a})pears to be com- 
paratively modern in Spanish and 
Port., and has come into Europe 
apparently through Italian. 

[1591. — “So that helping your memorio 
with certain Tablet or Tariffas made of 
j)iirpose to know the numbers of the souldicrs 
that are to enter into ranke.” — Garrard^ 
Art irarr«, p. 224 {Stanf. JJict.). 

[1617. — . . a brief Tareg of Persia.” 
— Bii'dwood, First Letter Book, 462.] 

TABOUK, TAEOXJP, n.p, Bunn. 

Taruk^ Tarnp, This is the name given 
by the Burmese to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
Irawadi, where the invading army of 
Kiiblai Khan (c. 1285) is siii'd to have 
turned hack, is called Taruk-mau, or 
Chinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
dates only from the Middle Ages, and 
the invasion just mentioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as we understand 
him, are properly termed Tsin ; though 
the coupled name^ Taruk and Taret^ 
which are applied in the chronicles 
to early invaders, “ may be cdnsidered 
as designations incorrectly applied by 
later copyists.’^ And Sir A. Phayre 
thinks Tamk is a form of Turk, tvhilst 
Taret is now applied to the Manchus. 
It seems to us probable that Taruk and 
Taret are probably meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar ’ (see H, of Burum, pp. 8. 
II, 56). I^Mr. Scott {Ujyper Burma 
Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 193) suggests a 
connection with the Teru or Tero 
State, which developed about the 11th 
century, the race having been expelled 
from China in 778 a.I).J 

TA8HEEEP, s. This is the Ar. 
‘honouring’; and thus “con- 


ferring honour upon anyone, as by 
paying him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, or any complimentary 
donation” (Wilson). Ln Northern 
India the general use of the word is 
as one of ceremonious politeness in 
speaking of a visit from a superior or 
Trom one who is treated in politeness 
as a sijperior ; when such an one is 
invited to ‘bring liis tashrlf’ i.e. ‘to 
carry the honour of his presence,’ ‘ to 

condescend to visit ’ . The word 

j ahvays implies superiority on the })art 
of him to whom tashrlf is attributed. 

I It is constantly tised by polite natives 
in addressing Enro])eans. But wdien 
t the European in’ return says, (as w^e 
have heard said, through ignoraiu*e of 
I the real meaning of the phrase), ‘ I 
I will bring my tashrlf,’ the elfeet is 
! ludicrous in the extreme, though no 
nath^e will betray bis amusement. In 
S. Iiidia tile word seems to be used 
for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras records, rightly 
j or WTongly, for any complimentary 
I present, in fact a hmwrariun}. Thus 
[ in Wheeler W’e find the following : 

1674. — “He {Lingapa, naik of Pcxina- 
maleo) had, he said, carried a tasheriff to 
the English, and they had refused to take 
it. . . — Op. cit. i. 84. 

1680. — “It being necessary to ajipoint 
one as the Company’s (Iiief Merchant 
(Verona being (Icceascd), resolved Bora 
Pedda Vincatadry, do succeed and the 
Tasherififs be given to him and the rest of 
the princii)al Merchants, viz., 3 yards Scar- 
lett to Pedda Vincatadry, and 2^ yard.‘> 
each to four others. . . . 

“ The (Governor being informed that 
Verona's yoiiig daughter was niolancholly 
and woftlij not oat because her husband had 
received no Tasheriff, he also is Tasherifd 
with 2^ yardft Scarlet cloth.” — Fort Rt. Oeo. 
Con.ms., April 6. In Madras, 

1873, p. 15. 

1685. — “Copall Pundit having been at 
great charge in coming hither with such a 
numerous retinue . . . that we may engage 
him ... to continue his friendship, to 
attain some more and better privileges 
! there (at Cuddalore) than we have as yet— 
It is ordered that he with his attendants be 
Tasherift .as followeth ” (a list of presents 
follows). — in Wheeler, i. 148. [And see the 
same phrase in Priyigle, Diary, &c., i. 1]. 

TATTOO, and abbreviated, TAT, 
s. A native-bred l^ony. Hind. tattU, 
[which Platts connects with Skt, tara, 
‘ passing over ’]. 

c. 1324. — “Tnghlak sent his son Ma- 
hommed to bring Khusrh baek. Mahommed 
seized the latter and brought him to his 
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father mounted on a t9.t11, i.e. a pack- 
horse .” — Ihii Jiatuta^ iii. 207. 

1784. — “On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a misora>)]e dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses. In Seton^KarVy i. 15. 

1785. — “We also direct that strict in- 
junctions be given to the baggage depart- 
ment, for sending all the loan Tatooaig 
bullocks, &c., to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand.” — Tippoo's Letta'S^ 105. 

1804. — “They can be got for 5o rupees 
each horseman \ijjon an average ; but, 1 
believe, when they receive only thi^ sum 
they muster tattoos. . . . From JiO to 35 
rupees each horse is the sum i)ai(l to the 
best horsemen.” — Wcnin^on^ iii. 174. 

1808. — “These tut,hoos are a breed of 
small ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals in 'India.” — Broughton's 
Letters, 150 ; [od. 1892, 117J. 

1810. —“Every servant . . . g»)es share 
in .some tattoo . . . vhich conveys his 
luggage.” — WiUianisoi}, V.M. i. 311. 

1824. — “Tattoos. Tlio.so are a kind of 
smnll, cat-hammed, and ill-looking i»%nics ; 
but they arc haniy and walk faster than 
nxon.”-- /y, If of EJhra, ch. ii. 

1826. — “. . . when 1 mounted on my 
tattoo, or pony, I could at any time have 
commanded the attendance of a dozen 
grooms, so many pressed forward to offer 
mo their services.”- -Puyuliowu/ JIari, 21 ; 
[ed. 1873, i. 281. 

[1830.-— “ Mounting our tatS, wo were on 
the point of proceeding homewards. . . .” 
— Orif'utal Sport. Mag., cd. 1873, i. 137.] 

c. 1831.—“. . . mon tattou csi fort an j 
iloshoits do la taiilo d’uii arabe. . . .” — 
./acque/fioht, Corresp. i. 317. 

c. 1840. ’ 

“ With its bright brass patent axles, and 
its little hog-nifined tatts, 

And its ever jetty harneiis, which was 
always made by Watts. . . 

>1 J'eir Hues in honouiYf -3/r. 

Siunns, in J*arker s Bof^ Ponjis, 
1851, ii. 215. • 

1853. — “. . . Smith’s pliick^ proposal to 
run hi.s notable tat, Pickles.” — Oakfield, 
i. 94. 

1875. — “You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, I supiJO.se ? The Subaltern’s 
tat — that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this country — is the most useful 
animal you can imagine.” — The DUeninul, 
ch. ii. 

TATTY, s. Hind. and toH, 
[which Platts connects with Skt. itin- 
era, ‘a thread, the warpgin a loom^]. 
A screen or mat made of the roots 
of fragrant grass j(see CUSCUS) with 
which door or window openings are 
filled np in the season of hot winds. 
The screens being kept wet, their 
fragrant evaporation as the dry winds 
blow upon them cools and refreshes 


the house greatly, but they are only 
efficient wdien such winds are blowing. 
See also THERMANTIDOTE- The 
principle of the tatty is involved in 
the quotation from Dr. Fryer, though 
he does not mention the grass-mats. 

c. 1665. — “. . . or having in lieu of 
Cellarage certain Kas-Katuiys, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
Roots, that are very neatly made, and com- 
monly placed in the midst of a Parterre 
. . . that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion - bottles, w'atcr them from 
without.” — Bernier, E.T. 79 ; [od. Constable, 
247J. 

1673. — “They keep close all day for 3 or 
4 Months together . . . repelling the Heat 
by a coarse wot Cloath, continually hanging 
before the chamber- windows.” — Fryer, 47. 

[1789. — The introduction of tatties into 
Calcutta is mentioned in a letter from Dr. 
Campbell, dated May 10, 1789:— “We have 
had very hot winds and delightful cool 
houses. Everybody uses tatties now. . . . 
Tatties are however dangerous when you are 
obliged to leave them and go aVjroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on the body that you are 
commonly affected with a severe catarrh. ” — 
In Carey, Good Old Days, i. 80.] 

1808. — “ . . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus.” — 
Broughton's Letters, 110 ; [cd. 1892, p. 83], 

1809. — “ Oiu* style of ^\rchitecture is by 
no means adaijted to the climate, and the 
large windows would be insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easily 
applied to a house one story high.” — La. 
Yalentia, i. 104. 

3810. — “During the hot winds tats (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 
placed against the doors and windows.” — 
Maria Graham, 125. 

1814. — “Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tattees or serins of sweet scented 
grass, vire suspended.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iv. 6 ; [2fld ed. ii. 392]. 

1828. — “An early breakfast was over; 
the w'ell watered tatties were applied to 
the window's, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which w'as most comfortably contrasted with 
the w'hito heat and roar of the fierce wind 
without ,” — Tlic K'uzzilbash, I. ii, 

TAUT, s. Hind, tdt, [Skt. tratra^ 
‘defence,’ or tanti% ‘made of threads’]. 
Sackcloth. 

[c. 1810. — “In this district (Dinajpoor) 
large quantities of this cloth ^at or Choti) 
are made. • . Buchanan, Eastern India, 
ii. 851.] 

1820. — “, . . made into coarse cloth 
taut, by the Brinjaries and people who use 
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ntujk bullocks for making bags (gonies, see 
G0NNY) for holding grain, &c. — TV. Bo, 
Soc, iii. 244. 

TAVOY, n.p. A town and district 
of what we call the Tenasserini Pro- 
vince of B, Burma. The Burmese call 
it Dha-we; but our name is probably 
adoj^ted from a Malay form. The 
original name is supposed to be Siam- 
ese. [The Bumiah Gazetteer (ii. 681) 
gives the choice of three etymologies : 
‘landing place of bamboos’; from its 
arms (dXa, ‘a sword,’ u'ay^ ‘to buy’); 
from Hta-tvayy taken from a cross- 
legged Buddha.] 

1653. — “The greater part of this tract 
is mountainous, and inhabited by the nation 
of Brammds and JangmmUy who interjx)so 
on the east of this kingdom (Pegu) between 
it and the great kingdom of Siam ; which 
kingdom of Siam borders the sea from the 
city of *Tavay downwards,” — Binros, III. 
iii. 4. 

1583. — “Also some of the rich people in 
a place subject to the Kingdom of Pegu, 
called Tavae, where is produced a quantity 
of what they call in their language Caluin, 
but which in our language is called Calaia 
(see CALAY), in summer leave their houses 
and go into the country, where they make 
some sheds to cover them, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usual 
dwellings with food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in order that in the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be propitious and favourable to 
them. ”—6?. Balhiy f. 125. 

1587. — “. . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
cometh great store of Tinne which serve th 
all India. ’’—/f. F Itchy in Hakl. ii. 395. 

1695. — “10th. That your Majestify of 
your wonted favour and charity to all dis- 
tresses, would be pleased to look with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor English Captivey 
Thmas Brovmey whotis the only one sur- 
viving of four that were accidontolly drove 
into Tauwy by Stormy as they ^/^re going 
for Atckee^i about 10 years ago, in the ser- 
vice of the English Company."' — Petition to 
the King of BuivnOy presented at Ava by 
Edward Fleetwoody in Dalrymphy Or. Re- 
pert. ii. 874. 

[TAWEEZ, s. Ar. ta^vfiZy lit. 
graying for protection by invoking 
(Sod, or by uttering a charm’; then 
‘an amulet or phylactery’; and, as 
in the quotation from Herklots, ‘a 
structure of brick or stone-work over 
a tomb.* 

p8l9:---“The Jemidar , . . as he is very 
superstitious, all his stud have turveez or 
oharms. , . .Zf.-CW, FUzclarmWy JoumaX 
#/ a BmU wross Indian 144. 


[1826.- 

“ Let her who doth this Taweey wear, 

Guard against the Gossein’s snare.” 

Pandurang Hariy ed, 1873, i. 143. 

[1832. — “The generality of people havo 
tombs made of mud or stone . . . forming 
hrst three sf|uare taweezes or platforms, 
g — Ilet'klotSy Oanoon-e-lslamy 2nd ed. 

534.] 

[TAZfeE, s. Pers. tdzzy ‘invading, 
invader,’ from faz, ‘riiniiing.’ A 
favoiildte variety of horse, iisiially of 
Indian breed. The word is also used 
of a variety of greyhound. 

[c. 1590. — “ Horses have been divided into 
seven classes. . . . Arabs, Persian horses, 
Mujannaa, Turki horses, Yabua (seeYABOO) 
and Janglah horses. . . . The last two classes 
are also mostly Indian breed. The best kind 
is called Tazi. . . i. 234-5. 

[1839.— “A good breed of the Indian 
kind, called Tauzee, is also baind in Bunnoo 
and Pamaun. . . — ElphinstonCy Cauhuly 

ed. 1842, i. 189. 

[1883. — “The ‘Tazziea,’ or greyhounds 
are not looked upon as unclean. . , 

WillSy Modern yVmVe, ed. 1891, p. 306,] 

TAZEEA, n. A. — P. — H. ta^zvijay 
‘mourning for the dead.’ lii India 
the word is applied to the taboot, or 
representations, in flimsy material, of 
the tombs of Hussein and Haswtii which 
are carried about in the Mubarrani 
(see MOHURBUM) processions. In 
Persia it seems to be applied to the 
whole of the mystery-play which is 
presented at that season. At tlie close 
of the procession the ta^zii/ns must be 
throw'll into water ; if there be no 
sufficient mass of w'ater they should 
be buried. [See Sir L. Pelly, Thn 
Miracle ^Play of Hamn mid liusaiv.'] 
The word Ifas been carried to the W. 
Indies by the coolies, whose great 
festival (whether they be Manom- 
medans or Hindus) the Mnharram has 
become. And the attempt to carry 
the Tazeeas through one of the towns 
of Trinidad, in spite of orders to the 
contrary, led in the end of 1884 to 
a sad catastrophe. [Mahominedan. 
Lascars have an annual celebration 
at the London Docks.] 

1809.— “Thlre were more than a hundred 
Taziyus, each followed by a long train of 
Fuqueers, dressed in*the most extravagant 
manner, beating their breasts . . . such of 
the Mahratta Siirdars as not Brabmuns 
frequently construct TaziyuB at their own 
tents, and expend large sums of money 
upon them.”— BrowyAto, ZetterSy 72; [e<L 
i 1892, 63]. 
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1869. — “En lisant la description . . . 
de ces f^tes on croira souvent qu’il s’agit 
de f^tes hindous. Tello est par exemple 
la solennit^ du ta’zia on denu, dtablio en 
commemoration dii martyre de Husain, la- 
quelle est seniblable en bien de points k 
celle du Durga-pujd. . . . Le ta’ziya dure 
dix jours comnie lo I)urga-pujd. Le dixibme 
jour, les Hindous pr^cipitent dans la ri- 
vibre la statue de la ddesse au milieu d’uno 
foule immense, avec un grand apjp,reil et 
au son do rnille instruments de musique ; 
la mbme chose a lieu ])our les representa- 
tions du tombeau de Hu 9 ain."~CT(t/-ri«, de 
Tossy f Mel, Musuhn, p. 11. 

TE^ s. C.Vawfurd ?ll leges that we 
got this word in its various Eui'upeaii 
lonns from the MalaJ^ 7'e, the (Chinese 
name being Chhd. Tlie latter is in- 
deed the pronunciation attached, when 
reading in the ‘mandarin dialect/ to 
the character representing the tea- 
plant, and is the form which has^ ac- 
companied the knf)vvledge of tea to 
India, Persia, Portugal, (Ireece (ra-dt) 
and Russia. Put though it may he 
probable that Tc, like several other 
names of art icles of trade, may have 
come to us through the Malay, the 
word is, not the less, originally 
Chinese, Te (or 2\xy as j\[edhiirst 
writes it) Ixdng the utterance at- 
tached to till! character in the Fuh- 
kieii dialect. The original promincia- I 
tion, whether direct from Fuh-kieii or 
through the Malay, accompanied the 
introduction of tea to England as well 
as other cotintries of Western Eijrope. 
This is shown hy several ccniplets in 
Pope, e.g. 

1711.- » . 

** . . . There stands a structure majestic 
frame , 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
tiikes its name. 

# * ♦ ■!» * 

Here thou, groat Anna, whom three 
Realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel Uike, and some- 
times tea.” 

Rajye of the Lock^ iii. 

Here Uiy was evidently the pro- 
nunciation, as in Fuh-kien. The 
Ra'pe of the Loch was published in 
1711. In Gray’s Trivia^ jjuhlished in 
1720, we find tea rhyme to pui/, in a 
p^oge needless te quote (ii. 296). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is 
shown by Johnson’s extemporised 
verses (c. 1770) ; 


“ I therefore pray thee, Renny, dear, 

That thou wilt give to me 
With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea ” — and so on. 

Johnsoniana^ od. Boswell, 1835, 
ix. 194. 

The change must have taken place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we lind in the verses of 
Edward Moore : 

“One day in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs. P.” 

The TrUil of Sarahs &c. 

[But the two forms of pronunciation 
seem to have been in use earlier, as 
a])pears from the following advertise- 
ment in The Ga:xtte of Sept. 9, 1658 
(quoted ill 8 ser. N, <h Q, vi. 266) : 
“Tliat excellent, and hy all Physitians 
approved, China Drink, called by the 
Chiiieans Toha, hy other nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Heaa, 
a collee house in Sweetings Kents hy 
the Royal Exchange, London.”] And 
in Zedler^s Lexicon (1745) it is stated 
that the English write the word 
either Tee or Tea, but pronounce it 
Tiy^ which seems to represent our 
modern ])ronunciatioii. [“Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have two 
names for tea, da and the latter, of 
course, is from the Chinese word <e, 
noticed above, while the former is 
derived from the word cKa, It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the word in Eiiglisli is under 
the form cha (in an English Glossary 
of A.D. 1671) ; we are also told that 
it was once spelt fcha — both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word : but 13 y^ars later we have 
the word derived irom the Fokieiiese 
tCy hut burrowed through the French 
and spelt as in tlie latter language the ; 
the next change in the word is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French spelling and adopts tlie 
resent form of tea^ though tne Fo- 
ienese pronunciation, which the 
French still retain, is not dropped for 
the modern pronunciation of the now 
wholly Anglicised word tea till com- 
paratively lately. It will thus be seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two forms of the word, had yre 
not discarded the first, which seemed 
to have made but little lodgement 
with us, for the second ” Things 

Chimse^ 3rd ed. 683 seq,).’] 
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Dr. Bretschneider states that the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionary Rh-ya^ which is believed to 
date long before our era, under the 
names K%a and ICu4u (iTw = ‘ bitter ’), 
and a commentator on this work Avho 
wrote in the 4th century a.d. de- 
scribes it, adding “From the leaves can^ 
be made by boiling a hot beverage” 
Wn Chhu^e Botaniml JForks, 5:c., j). 13). 
But the first distinct mention of tea- 
cultivation in Chinese history is said 
to be a record in the annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty under a.d. 793, which 
mentions the imposition in that year 
of a duty upon tea. And the first 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next century, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, which speak not only of tea, 
but of this fact of its being subject to 
a royal impost. Tea does not appear 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab 
writers upon IStateria !Medica, nor 
(strange to say) do any of the European 
travellers to Cathay in the 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Shah Rukh, the 
son of the great Timur, to China 
(1419-21).* The first European work, 
so far as we are aware, in which tea 
is named, is Hamusio’s ([)ost humous) 
Introduction to Marco Polo, in the 
second volume of his great collection 
of Navigationi e Viaggi. In this he 
repeats the account of Cathay which 
he had heard from Hajji Mahomnied, 
a Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de- 
tailed the excellent properties of Chiai- 
Catai (i.e. Pers. Chd4~Khitdl, ‘ Tea of 
China’), concludii^ with an as.surance 
that if these w'ere known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders wouM cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase 
this herb instead, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
We find no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoza on China. 
The earliest notices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 

* Mr. Major, in his Introduction to Parke’s 
Mendoza for the Ilak. Soc. says of this embassy, 
that at their halt in the desert 12 marches from 
Bu-chau, they were regaled “with a variety of 
strong liqnovB, together with a pot of Chinese tea." 
It IS not stated by Mr. Mavior whence he took the 
account ; but there is nothing about tea in the 
tianslation of M. Quatremfere (Not. et Ext. xiv. 
pt. 1), nor in the Persian text given by him, nor 
in the translation by Mr. Rehatsek in the Ind. 
Ant. ii. 76 aegg. 


t ‘ves some curious extracts from the 
.1. Co.^s records as to the early im- 
portation of tea into England. Thus, 
1666, June 30, among certain “ raretys,” 
chiefly the production of China, pro- 
vided by the Secretary of the Cfom- 
pany for His Majest)', appear : 

“ 22| ths. of thea at 50s. per 17 6 

For Jfhe two cheefe persons 
that attended his Majesty, 

thea 6 15 6’^ 

In 1667 the E.T. Co.’s first order for 
the importation of tea was is.sued to 
their agent at Bantam : “ to send home 
by these ships lOOlb. weight of the 
best tey that you can get.” The first 
importation act.ually made for the 
Co. was in 1669, when two canisters 
were received from Bantam, weighing 
143| lbs. (iMilhtirn, ii. 531.) [The 
earliest mention of tea in the Old 
Records of the India Ofliee is in a 
letter from Mr. R. Wickham, the 
Company’s Agent at Firando, in 
Japan, who, wTiting, June 27, 1615, 
to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, asks for “a 
])t. of the best sort of chaw” (see Bird- 
woody Report on Old Record^ 26, wdiere 
the early references are collected).] 

A.D. 8.51. — “The King (of (’hina) reserves 
to himself ... a duty on salt, and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot %vater. 'Uhis lierb is sold in all the 
towns at high prices ; it is culled Bfihb. It 
has more leaves than the raiO'ah (Medicago 
sativa rccens) and something more of aroma, 
but its taste is bitter. Water is boiled and 
I>oured upon this herb. The drink so made 
is serviceable under all circumstances.” — 
Relation ^ &c., trad, par Rdnaud^ i. 40. 

c. 1545. — ‘•Moreover, '^ecing the groat de- 
light tli^t I above the rest of the party 
took in this discourse of his, he (Chaggi 
Memet, Hajji Mahommed) told me 
that all over the country of Cathay they 
make use of another plant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called by those people 
Chiai Catai : it is produced in that 
district of Cathay w'hich is called Cachan- 
fu. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this plant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one pr two cups on an empty stomach ; 
it removes fever, headache, stomach-ache, 
pain in the side or joints ; taking care to 
drink it as hot as you can bear ; it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can't 
now remember, but J know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to feel his 
stomach oppressed by overmuch food, if he 
will take a little of this decoction ho wiU in 
a short time have digested it. And thus it is 
so precious and highly esteemed that every 
I one going on a journey takes it with him, 
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4ind judging from what he said these people 
would at any time gladly swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Chiai Catai. These 
people of Cathay say (he told us) that if in 
our country, and in Persia, and the land 
of the Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest thoir money in 
liawnd Chini as they call rhubarb.” — Ra- 
musiOf J>ichiamtione^ in ii. f. 15. { 

c. 1560. — “Whatsoever person or persones 
come to any mans bouse of qualiee, hoe 
hath a custom o to offer him in a fine })asket 
one Porcelane . . . with a kiiide of drinke 
which they call cha, which is som^hat 
bitter, rod, and medicinall, which they are 
wont to make with a certayno concoction 
of herbes.” — l)a CraZy in J^trefuus, iii. 180. 

1565. — “ Kitus ost Japoniorum . . . 
benevolentiae caii«c\ pKael)ere speclanda, 
•quae apud se jirotiosissiina sunt, id ost, 
omno instnimentum ncccssarium ad po- 
tionem horbae cujusdaui in pulvcrom re- 
dactac, auavetn gustu, nomine Chia. ICst 
autern modus potionis cjnsmodi : pulvoris 
ojus, (juanturn uno juglandis putamine con- 
linetur, conjiciunt in fictile vas ox 0 (irum 
gonoro, (piac i)r«)ccllaua (Porcelain) vulgus 
uppellat. hide calenti admodum aquiV 
dilutiim ebibuiit. Habent autern in eos usus 
ollam anti(juissinii oporis fcrrcani, tiglinuin 
jioculuui, cochlcaria, infundibiiluni cluondo 
(iglino, tripodem, foculum dcni<{uc jiotioni 
caloficiendao.’* —Letter fnjni dapaii, of L. 
AhiK'UfiXy in JAtt. S^het. €.c Imluiy 

Lib. iv. 

1588. — “Caoterum (apud (^hinenses) ex 
herba (piadain exprossus liquor admodum 
salutaris, nomine Chia, calidus hauritur, ut 
apud laponios.”— IhM. Ind. vi. 

,, “ I’sum vitis ignorant (Japonii) : 

oryzft cxpriniunt viiuiiii : Sed i]jsi (]uo«iuo 
iinte omnia delectantur haustilms aquae 
jioene ferventis, insperso quern supra dixi- 
nius pulvere Chia. Circa earn potionem 
diligentissimi sunt, ac prinoipes interduin 
viri suis ipsi manibus eidem temperaiulao 
ac miscendae, amieoriim hoioris causae, 
ejant oporam.” — Ihid. Lib. xii. ^ • 

1598.—“. . . the aforesaid \jarmc water 
is made w’ith the powder of a certaine 
hearlx) called chaa/’ — JAmchoteny 46 ; [Hak. 
8oc. i. 157]. 

1611, — “Of the same fashion is the cha 
of China, and taken in the same manner; 
except that the is the small leaf of a 
herb, from a certain jdant brought from 
Tartary, which was shown me when I w'as 
at MalW .” — Telxeiniy i. 19. 

1616,— “I bought 3 chaw cups covered 
with silver plates. . . .” — VovkSy Dfarijy Hak. 
-Soc. i. 202, [and see ii. 11]. 

1626. — “They vse much th® powder of a 
certaine Herbo called Chia, of which they 
put as much as a Waln^it-shell may containe, 
into a dish of Porcolano, and driiiko it with 
hot water .” — PurchaSy PUgnmag<>j 587. 

1631.— /lar. You have mentioned the 
•tirink of the Chinese called Thee ; what is 
your opinion thereof? . . . Bont. , . . 
The Chinese regard this beverage almost as 


something sacred . . . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled the rites of hospi> 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, just like tho Mahometans with 
their Caveah (see COFFEE). It is of a 
drying quality, and banishes sleep ... it 
is beneficial to asthmatic and wheezing 
patients . Bontlusy Hist. Nat. et Med. 
Ind. Or, Lib. i. Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1638. — “Dans les assemblies ordinaires 
(^ Sourat) que nous faisions tous les iours, 
nous ue prenions que du Th6, dont I’vsage 
ost fort cummun par toutes les Indos.” — 
MandHslOy ed. Paris, 1659, p. 113. 

1658. — “Non minim est,' multos etiam 
nunc in illo errore versari, quasi divorsae 
specici plantae ossent The et Tsia, cum h 
contra eadern sit, cujus decoctum Chinen- 
sibus The, laponensibus Tsia nomen 
audiat ; licet horurn Tsia, ob magnam con- 
tributiouem ct coctionem, nigrum The ap* 
pollatur .” — Bontii Hist. Nat. Pisonis Annot. 
p. 87. 

1660, — (September) “28th. ... I did 
send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which 1 never had drank before.” — Pepys's 
Diary. (Both Ijd. Braybrooko (4th ed. 
i. 110) and Wheatley (i. 249) read tee, and 
give the date as Sept. 25.] 

1667. — (Juno) “28th. . . . Home and 
there find my wife making of tea ; a drink 
which Mr. Polling, the l*otticary, tolls her 
is good for her cold and defluxions.” — Ihid. 
[Wheaileyy vi. 398]. 

1672.— “There is among our people, and 
particularly nmong tho womankind a groat 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk . . . but this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is bettor 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
tho process of digestion is pretty well 
finished. ... It is also a great folly to use 
sugar candy with Thee .” — BafdaevSy Germ. 

I ed. 179. (This author devotes five columns 
to tea, and its use and abuse in India). 

1677.'--“ i’lantadicitur Cha, vol . . . CiJi, 

. . . cujns usus in Chinae claustris nescius 
in Europao qucKpie paulatim sese insinuare 
attentat. . . . Et quamvis Turcarum Cave 
(see COFFEE) et M^xicanorum Ciocolata 
eundem j mestent cffcctum, Cia tamen, 
quam noniilli qu<)<iuo Te vocant, ea multum 
superat,” etc . — Kirchry China Illust. 180. 

,, “Maer do Cia (of Thee) sender 
achting op eenijo tijt te hebben, is novit 
sebadelijk,” — V€7'7HeuleHy 30. 

1683.—“ Lord Russell . . . went into his 
chamber six or seven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and me ; he drunk a little tea 
and some sherry .” — Bumety Hist, of Own 
TimSy Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 375. 

1683.- 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Phoebus has his Bays ; 

Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 
to praise, 

The best of Queens, and best of Herbs we 
owe 


* Queen Catharine. 
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To that bold Nation which the Way did 
show 

To the fair Region where the Snn does 
rise, 

Whose rich Productions we so justly 
prize.’* — Waller. 

1690. — Of all the followers of 
MaJiomet . . . none are so rigidly Abstemious 
as the Arabians of Muscatt. . . . For Tea^ 
and Coffee, which are judg’d the privileg’d 
Liquors of all the Mahometans^ as well as 
TurkSf as those of Persia^ India, and other 
parts of Arabia, are condemned by them as 
unlawful. . . — Oviiigton, 427. 

1726. — “I remember well how in 1681 I 
for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplain, and how 
I could not understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to drink what tasted 
no better than hay -water.” — Valentljn, v. 190. 
1789.- 

** And now her vase a modest Naiad fills 
With liquid crystal from her pebbly rills ; 
Piles the dry cedar round her silver urn, 
(Bright climbs the blaze, the crackling 
faggots burn ). 

Culls the green herb of China’s envy’d 
bowers, 

In gaudy cups the steaming treasure 
pours ; 

And sweetly smiling, on her bended knee, 
Presents the fnigrant quintessence of ' 

Tea.” 

Danrin, Botanic Garden, Loces of the 
Plants, (Janto ii. 

1844. — “The Polish word for tea, Jlerbata, 
signifies more properly ‘herb,’ and in fact 
there is little more of the genuine Chinese 
beverage in the article itself than in its 
name, so that we often thought with longing 
of the delightful Russian Tshal, genuine in 
W'ord and fact.” — J. /. Kohl, Austria, p. 444. 

The following are some of the names 
given in the market to diil'erent kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (TEA), BOHEA. This name is 
from the Wu-i (dialectically /j?4-t)-shan 
Mountains in thetN.W. of Fuh-kien, 
one of the districts mast famous for its 
black tea. In Pope\s verse, •as Craw- 
furd points out, Boliea stands for a 
tea in use among fashiona]>le j)eople. 
Thus : 

“To part her time ’twixt reading and 

bonea, 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea.” 

Epistle to Mrs Teresa BlourU, 

[The earliest examples in the N.E.D. 
carry back the upe of the word to the 
first years of the 18th century.] 

1711. — “ There is a parcel of extraordinaiy 
fine Bohee Tea to be sold at 26s. per Pouna, 
at the sign of the Barber’s Pole, next door 
TO the Brazier’s Shop in Southampton Street 
in the Strand.” — Advt. in the Spectator of 
April 2, 1711. ^ 


1711.— 

“ Oh had 1 rather unadmired remained 

On some lone isle or distant northern 
land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 
way, 

Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste 
bohea.” 

Belinda, in Rape of the Loch, iv. 153. 

The^last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was 
then pronouuced Boluiy. At a later 
dat^ Bohea sank to be the market 
name of one of the lowest qualities 
of ten, and wg believe it has ceased 
altogether to be a name (pioted in the 
tea>market. Tlu^ following ([uototions 
seem to show that it was the general 
name for “black-tea.” 

1711. — “Bohea is of little Worth among 
the Moors and Gentoos of India, Arrabs ana 
Persians . . . that of 4,5 Tale (see TA£L> 
would not fetch the Price of green Tea of 
10 Tale a Pecull.”~-/.oc^ 7 /^>-, 116. 

1721.— 

“ Where Indus and the double Ganges 
flow. 

On odorif’rous plains the leave.s do grow, 

Chief of the treat, a plant the boast of 
fame, 

Sometimes called green, Bobea’s the 
grcjitcr name.” 

Allan Ranisafs Poems, ed. 1800, i. 213-14. 

1726. —“A’*"® 1670 and 1680 there wna 
knowledge only of Boey Tea and Green 
Tea, btit later they speak of a variety of 
other sorts . . . Congo . . . Pego .* . . 
Tongge, liosmaryn Tea, rare and very dear.”" 
— Valentijn, iv. 14. 

1727. — “ In September they strip the Bush 
of all its Leaves, and, for Want of warm dry 
Winds to cure it, are forced to lay it on 
warm Plates of Iron or Copper, and keei> it 
stirring gen tl^% till it is dry, and that Sort i^< 
called IJamilUm, ii. 289; [ed. 
1744, ii. 288J. 

But Zedler’s Lexicon (1745) in a 
long article on Thee gives Thee Bohea 
as “ the worst sort of all.” The other 
Euro]>ean trade-names, according to 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Congo which 
the Dutch called the best, but Thee 
Cancho was better still and dearer^ 
and Chaucon best of all. 

a. (TilA) OAMPOY, a black tea 
also. Kam-pui, the Canton pron, of 
the charaeffers Kien^pei, “select-dry 
(over a tire).” 

3. (TEA) OONOOV (a black' tea). 
This is Kang-hu (t6) the Amoy pro- 
nunciation of the characters Kung-fu^, 
‘work or labour.* [Mr. Pratt (9 ser.. 
N. is Q. iv. 26) writes : “The 
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under Oon^ou derives it from the 
standard Chinese Kung-fii (which 
liappens also to be the Cantonese 
spelling) ; ‘ the omission of the // 
we are told, ‘is the foreigner’s cor- 
ruption.’ It is nothing of the kind. 
The Amoy name for this tefi is Kong- 
so that the omission of tlie / is 
<Jue to the local Chinese dialect.”] 

4. HYSON (a green tea). This is 
He- and ai in the south) -cKun^ 
‘bright spring,’ [which Mr. Ball 
(TlnngH Chinese^ 586) writes yu-tsHn^ 
^before the rain’], cliferacters which 
aome say formed the hong name of 
a tea-merchant nam^d Le, who was 
in the trade in the dist. of Hiu-ning 
(8.W. of Hang-chau) about 1700 ; 
others say tliat He-rhuu was Le’s 
daugliter, who was tlie first to separate 
the leaves, so as to make wliat is 
■called Hyson. [Mr. Ball wiys that it 
is so called, “the young hyson being 
lialf-o])ened leaves ]>]ucked in A]>ril 
before tlie sjirlng rains.”] 

c. 1772.— 

“ And Venus, goddess of the ot-ernal smile, 

Knowing that stormy browvs but ill be- 
come 

Fair patterns of her beauty, hath or- 
dained 

(lolestial Tea ; — a fountnin that can cure 

The ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns, 

* * * * * 

To her, ye fair ! in adoration b<»w ! 

Whether at blushing morn, or dewy eve, 

Her smoking cordials greet your fragrant 
board 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 

crown'd.'’ ^ 

Jl, Fergicssoti, 

* • 

6. OOLONG (hi. tea). •Wu-lung, 
‘ black dragon’ ; res]>ecting which there 
is a legend to account for the name. 
[“ A black snake (and snakes are some- 
times looked upon as dragons in China) 
was <N!iiled round a plant of this tea, 
and hence the name” (Ball, op. eit. 
586).] 

6. PEKOE (do.). Po/c-Zio,* Canton 

])ron. of characters pdh-hao, ‘white- 
down.’ , 

7. POUCHONG ido.).. Pao-chung, 
‘fold-sort’ So called from its being 
I>acked in small paper packets, each 
of which is supposed to be the produce 
of one choice tea-plant. Also called 
Padre-^m^Zt^^i because the priests in 


the Wu-i hills and other places pi-e- 
pare and pack it. 

8. SOUCHONG (do.). Siu-chung, 
Canton for Siao-chung, ‘little-sort.’ 

1781. — “ Les Nations Europ^ennes retirent 
de la Chine des thds connus sous les noms 
do th^ bouy, th^ vert, et tli4 saothon.” — 
Sonnerat, ii. 249. 

9. TWANKAY (green tea). From 
Tun-Pi, the name of a mart about 
15 m. S.W. of Hwei-chau-fu in Ngan- 
hwei. Bp. Moule says (perhaps after 
W. Williams ?) from Tun-Pi, name of 
a stream near Yen-shau-fn in Chi- 
kiang. [Mr. Pratt (loc. cit.) writes ; 
“The Amoy Tun-ke is nearer, and the 
Cantonese Tun-kei nearer still, its 
second syllable being absolutely the 
same in sound as the English. The 
Twankay is a stream in the E. of the 
province of Nganhwui, where Twan- 
kay tea grows.”] Ttraukay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘ ten.’ 

10. YOUNG HYSON. This is 
called by the Chinese Yii-lsien, ‘ rain- 
before,’ or ‘ Yu-before,’ because picked 
bi*fore Kah-yu, a term falling about 
20th A]>ril (see HYSON above). Ac- 
cording to Giles it was formerly called, 
in trade, Uchain, which seems to 
represent; the Chinese name. In an 
^^Accowit of the Prices at which Teas 
have been put up to Sale, that arrived 
in England in 1784, 1785” (MS. India 
Office Records) the Teas are (from 
cheax>er to dearer) : — 

“ Bohea Tea. Singlo (?), 

Congou, Hyson.^’ 

Souchong, ^ 

TEA-CADDY, s. This name, in 
common English use for a box to 
contiiin tea for tlie daily expenditure 
of the household, is probably cor- 
rupted, as Crawfiird suggests, from 
catty, a weight of li lb. (q.v.). A 
^catty-box,’ meaning a box holding a 
catty, might easily serve this purpose 
and lead to the name. This view is 
corroborated by a quotation which we 
have given under caddy (q.v.) A 
friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, due to the 
number of E.I. Directors and pro- 

rietors supposed to inhabit that 

istrict. 
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TEAPOY, s. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to have some connection with tea^ and 
hence, in London shops for japanned 
ware and the like, a teapoy means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
(piite erroneous. Tijxn is a Hindu- 
Aani, or perhaps rather an Anglo- ^ 
Hindustani word for a trijiod, from 
Hind, fin, 3, and Pers. pdiy ‘foot.’ 
The legitimate woi*d from the Persian 
is $ipdl (properly sihjnfya), and the 
legitimate Hindi word iirpad or tripad ^ 
but tipdl or tepoy was probably 
originated by some Euro]»ean in an- 
alog}" witli tlie familiar charpoy (<i.v.) 
or ‘ four-legs,’ possibly from inaccuracy, 
possibly from the desire to avoid 
confusion with another very familiar 
word sepoy, seapoy . [Platts, howe ver, 
gives tipdl as a regular Hind, word, 
Skt. tri-pdd-ikdJ\ The word is applied 
in India not only to a three-legged 
table (or any very small table, what- 
ever number of legs it has), but to 
any tripod, as to the tripod-stands of 
surveying instruments, or to trestles in 
carpentry. Sihpdya occurs in ’Ali of 
Yezd’s history of Timur, as applied to 
the trestles used by Timur in bi’idging 
over the Indus {Elliot, iii. 482). A 
teapoy is called in Cliinese by a name 
having reference to tea : viz. C7Pa- 
chiWh, It has 4 legs. 

[c. 1809.—“ (Dinajpoor) Sepaya, a wooden 
stand for a lamp or caudle with throe feet.” 
— Buchanan, Eastern India, ii. 945.] 

1844. — “‘Well, to be sure, it does seem 
odd — very odd ; ’ — and the old gentleman 
chuckled, — ‘most odd to find a person who 
don’t know what a tepoy is. . . . Well, 
then, a tepoy or f/wpoy is a thing with 
three feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such as that iiftt at your right.’ 

“ ‘Why, that table has four legs,’ cried 
Peregrine. • 

“‘It’s a tepoy all the same,’ said Mr. 
Havethelacks. — iVreyr/af Ptdieney, i. 112. 

TEAK, 8. The tree, and timber of 
the tree, known to botanists as Tec- 
tona (jrandis, L., N.O. Verbenaceae. The 
word is Malayal. teldca, Tam. tekku. 
No doubt this name was adopted 
owing to the fact that Europeans first 
became acquainted with the wood in 
Malabar, which is still one of the two 
great sources of supply ; Pegu being 
the other. The Skt. name of the tree 
is idfca, whence the modem Hind, 
name sdgwdn or sdgiin and the Mahr. 
idg. From this last probably was 


taken $dj, the name of teak in Arabic 
and Persian. And we have doubtless 
the same word in the cayaXlva of the 
Periplus, one of the exports from 
Western India, a f 9 rm which may be 
illustrated by the * Mahr. adj, sdgally 
‘made of the teak, belonging to teak.' 
The last fact shows, in some degree, 
how old the export of teak is irom 
India.'" Teak beams, still undecayed, 
exist in the walls of the great palace 
of Mie Sassiiuid Kings at Seleucia or 
Ctesiphon, dating from the middle of 
the 6tb cent-urv. [See JJirdwood, First 
Letter 'Book, Imro. XXJX.] Tcjak has 
continued to recent times to be im- 
ported into Egvp^. See Forskal, quoted 
t>y Boyle (Hindu Medicine, 128). Hie 
tfopher-wood of Genesis is translated sdj 
in the Arabic version of the Peiila- 
teucli (Boyle). [It was ])robably cedar 
(scaEncycL Bihl. s.v.)] 

Teak seems to have been hardly 
known in (biiigetic India in foriiutr 
days. We can tind no mention of it 
in Baber (whicli however is indexless), 
and the only meiitinn we can find in 
tlie Am, is in a list of the weights of 
a cubic yard of 72 kinds of wood, 
where the name ” has not 

been recognised as teak ))y tli(‘ learm*(l 
translator (see Bb>clinmnn\'i E.T. i. p. 
228). 

c. A.D. 80. — “ In the iunermost part of 
this Gulf (the Persian) is the Port of Ajx)- 
logos, lying near Pasino Charax an<l the 
river Euphrates. 

“Sailing j>ast the mouth of the Gulf, 
after a course of 0 days you reach another 
I>ort of Persifi called Omana. ’rhither they 
are w'ont despatch from liarygaza, to 
hoth #heso ports of Persia, great vessels 
with braflis, and timl)ers and beams of teak 
Hu\u>u aaymKLvtav Aral boKCov), and horms and 
spans of shisham (see SISSOO) {aaxra^vijjv), 
and of ebony. . . — PerlpL Maris Erytkr, 

§ 35-36. 

c. 800.— (under Ilarun al Bashid) “ Fazl 
continued his story ‘ . . . 1 hoard loud 
w'ailing from the house of Abdallah , , . 
they told mo he had been struck with the 
judfim, that his body was swollen and fill 
black. ... I went to Jiashld to tell him, 
but I had not finished w'hen they came to 
say Abdallah was dead. Going out at once 
I ordered them to hasten the obsequies. 
... I mysoll said the funeral prayer. As 
they let down the bier a slip took place, 
and the bier |ind ^rth fell in together : 
an intolerable sten^ arose ... a second 
slip took place. I then called for planks of 
teak (sfij). . . ."—Quotation in 
PrairUs of Or, vi. 298-299. 

c. 880.— “From Kol to Sindan, where they 
collect teak-u^oed (sSj) and cane, 18 far* 
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«akh8/~/6^i Khurdddhay in J. As. S. VI. 
tom. V. 284. 

0. 940. — “. . . The imh-tree (sfij). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a groat number 
of men and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the dopOta of Basra, of 
’Irak, and of Kgypt. . . hi. 12. 

Before 1200. — Abii’l-dhali* the ^dian,- 
describing the regions of Hind, has these 
verses : 

* * * * * • 

“ By my life ! it is a land where, when the 
rain falls, 

Jacinths and pearls sprin,^ up for liim who 
wants ornanients. 

There too are produced musk and cam- 
phor and aynhtnjris and ag'da^ 

***** 

And ivory there, and tmh (al-sfij) and 
aloeswood and sandal. ...” 

Quoted 1)3’ Kazit’^hii^ in (tildetiteidei'y 
217-218. 

* 

The following order, in a King’s 
Letter to the (loa Government, no 
doul>t refers to I’egu teak, though not 
naming the ])articuhir timber : 

1597. — “ We enjoin you to be very \’igilant 
not to allow the 'furks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of I’ogu, nor 
from that of Acheni (see ACHEEN), and 
you must arrange how to treat this matter, 
particularly with the King of Achem.” — In 
Anhic, Port. Onnit. fasc. ii. 669. 

1602. — “ ... It w'as necessary in order 
to aj^peaso tlmin, to give a promise in 
writing that the body ahovild not be 
removed from the town, b\it should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with this assurance it was 
taken in solemn ])rocession and deposited 
in a box of teal (teca), ^yhich is a ^^ood not 
subject to dcca)’, . , .” — (ydente 

Conquist. (1710), ii. 265. * 

[ ,, “ Of many of the rough *^t thickets 

of bamboos and of the largest and l)est wood 
in the world, that is teca.” — Coufo, Dec. VIl. 
Bk, vi, ch. 6. He goes on to explain that 
all the ships and boats made either by Moors 
or (Jentilos since the Portuguese came to 
India, were of this wood which came from 
the inexhaustible forests at the hack of 
Bamaun.] 

1631.-~Bontius gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, Ac., of the Toak-tj;oe, but 
writing in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it under the title 
‘•Qweraw Indicuy Kiati Malaiis dicta.”— 
Lib. vi. cap. 16. On this Rheede, whose plate 
of the tree is, as usual excellent (JioHits 
Malabaricus. iv. tab. Zr), observes justly 
that the teak has no resemblance to an oak- 
troe, and also that the Malay name is not 
Kiati but Jati: Kiati seems to be a mistake 
of some kind growing out of Kayu-jatty 
* Teak-wood. 


1644. — “ H2 nestas terras de Damam 
muyta e boa madeyra de Teca, a milhor de 
toda a India, e tambom de muyta parte do 
mundo, porqiie com sor muy fasil de laurar 
he jierduravol, e particullarmente nam Iho 
tocando agoa.” — Boairro, MS. 

1675. — “At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds hero were round 
□thatched and lined with broad Leaves of 
Teke (the Timber Ships are built with) in 
Fashion of a Bee-hive.” — Fn/cr, 142. 

,, “ . . . Teke by the Portuguese, 

SogrwaiL by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy Oak 
in Bulk and Substance. . , . This Pnnee of 
the Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but tliat . . .” — 
lUd. 178. 

1727. — “ Uundavf'e is next, where good 
Quantities of Teak ^J’imbor are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in building 
of Hriuses or Ships.” — A. llamiltony i. 178 ; 
[ed. 1744]. 

1714. — “Tecka is the name of costly 
w'ood w'hich is found in the Kingdom of 
Martaban in the East Indies, and which 
never deca 5 ’s.” — Zeidlei\ ("tiiv. Lexivoriy s.v. 

1759. — “ They had endeavoured to burn 
the Teak Timhers also, but they lying in a 
sifdmpy place, could not take hro.” — Capt. 

A lees, Report on Loss ofNegrais, in Ikdrmnphy 
i. 319. 

c. 1760.— “As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 

— (rrosCy i. 108. 

1777. — “ Experience hath long since 
shewn, that sliips Iniilt with oak, and joined 
together with wooden trunnels, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex- 
tremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of xVsia, as the ship.s which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
iron spike.'' and bolts.”— iViVr a’ I'racts, i. 191. 

1793. — “The teek forests, from whence 
the niaiino 3 ’ard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent species of ship-timber, 
lie along the western side of the (laut moun- 
tains . . . on the nortji and north-east of 
Bassoen. . . . T cannot close this subject 
without rei^.irking the unpardonable negli- 
gence we are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak ships of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.” — Reniiell, Memoir, 3rd ed. 260. 

[1800. — “Tayca, Tectona Robusta.*’ — Bu- 
charuin, Mysore, i. 26.] 

TEE, s. The metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and hung with tinkling 
hells, on the top of a dagoba in Indo- 
Chinese countries, which represents 
the chatras [chluittrasj or umbrellas 
which in ancient times, as royal 
emblems, crowned these structures. 
Burm. hHiy ‘ an umbrella.^ 

1800.—“, . . In particular the Tee, 6r 
umbrella, which, composed of openiron-work, 
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crowned the Rpire, had been thrown down.” 
Sy7neSf i. 193. 

1866. — . . gleaming in its white plaster, 
with numerous pinnacles and tall central 
spire, we ha^een it (Gaudapalen Temple at 
Pugan) frolTfar down the Irawadi rising 
like a dim^ vision of Milan Cathedral. . . . 
It is cruciform in plan . . . exhibiting a 
taassive basement with porches,^ and rising! 
abovevin a pyramidal gradation of terraces, 
crowned by a spire and htee. The latter 
has broken from its sbiys at one side, and 
now loans over almost horizontally. . . .” — 
Tulfy Mimoh to A 1858, p. 42. 

1876. — ... a feature known to Indian 
archaeologists as a Tee. . . .” — Fergtatson^ 
hid, and East. Arvhit. 64. 

‘ T££K, adj. Exact, precise, 
punctual ; also pwsimouious, [a mean- 
ing which Platts does not record]. 
Used in N. Indim Hind. thik. 

[1843. — “They all feel that ihp gorxi old 
rule of right (teek), as long as a man does 
his duty well, can no longer he relied ujK)n.'’ 
— 6r. W, Johnson, Stranger in hulia, i. 290.] 

[1878. — “ ... ‘ it is neccssfiry to send an ex- 
planation to the magistrate, and the return 
does not look so thek ’ (a word expre.ssing 
all excellence).” — Life in the Mofvssil, i. 2.53.] 

T££RUT, T£ERTHA, s. Ski. 

and Hind, tlrth^ tirtha. A holy place 
•of pilgrimage and of bathing for the 
gooa of the soul, such as Hurdwar, or 
the confluence at Praag (Allahabad). 

[1623.— The Gentiles call it Ramtirt, 
that is, Holy Water.” — 1\ della Valle, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 205.J 

c. 1790, — ^‘Au temple I’enfant est re^uo 
par les devedaschies (Deva’dasi) des mains 
de ses parens, et aprbs Tavoir baign^ie dans 
le tirtha on 6tang du temjjle, elles lui nict- 
tent des v^temens neufs. . . .” — Haafner, 
ii. 114. 

[1858. — *‘He then summoned to the place 
no less than three cAires and half, or thirty 
millions and half of tedruts, or angels (sic) 
who preside each over his special place of 
religious worship.” — Slenmn, Journeg through 
Ouali, ii. 4.] 

T£HB, TAIR, &c., s. The wild 
goat of the Himalaya ; Hertdtragm 
jemlaicus, Jerdon,*^ [Blanford, Mam- 
malia^’ 609]. Iji Nepal it is called 
jhdral. (See StmROW). 

TRJPAT, s. Hind, t^pdt, Skt. teja- 
patroy ♦ pungent leaf.* Tlie native 
name for inalabathrum. 

1833,^* ^ Last night as I was writing a 
long description of the t6z-pftt, the leiJ of 
the cinnamon-tree, which humbly pickles 
beef, leaving the honour of crowning neroes 


to the Zaun« nobUis* . . — Wanderings qf 

a Pitgrimy i, 278. 

1872. — Tejpdt is mentioned as sold by 
the village shopkeeper, in Qqn/inda SmmwtOy 
i. 223. 

(1) TELINGA, n.p. tlind. Titan- 
gdy Skt. Tailanga. One of the people 
of the country east of' the Deccan, and 
exten^lpg to tlie coast, often called, at 
least lince the Middle Ages, Tiliugdna 
or 7'ilangdnay mmetimea Tiling or Til- 
an(f. Though it has not, perha]>s, been 
ab.solatoly established that this came 
from a form Tnlifnja, the habitual ap- 
plication of Tm-Kalingay a]>]>arently to 
the same rt^oii which in later days 
was called Tili^a, and the examine 
of actual use of Triliii(j(ty Ixdh by 
Ptolemy (tliough lie ( arries us beyond 
the Ganges) and by a Tilietan author 
(pioted below, do make this a reason- 
able supposition (see Bp. (JaldxoelVs 
Dravidian Grainmary 2nd <‘d.*'''Tntrod. 
pp. 30 sfqq.y and the article KLING in 
this book). 

A. l). c. 160. — UpLyXvTTov, rb Kai Tpf- 
\t770j/ Ba<ri\€tor . . . /c. r. X.” — Ptolemy , 
vi. 2, 23. ^ 

1309.—“ On Saturday the 10th of Sha’bfCn, 
the army marched from that .sj>ot, in order 
that the pure tree of Islum might be planted 
and floiiri>h in the soil of Tilang, and the 
evil tree which had struck its roots deep, 
might be torn up by force. . . , When the 
blessed feanopy had been fixed about a mile 
from Arangal (Waningal, N.E. of Hydera- 
bad), the tents around the fort were pitched 
.so closely that the head of a needle could 
not got between them,”— Khusrii, in 
Elliot, iii. 80. 

1321.— “In the year 721 H. the Sultan, 
(Ghij^su-dAn) sent his oldest son, Ulugh * 
Kh^n, •’ith a canojiy and an army against 
Arangal £uid TKiSJig.'* -- EUi-udd\n Barn\, 
Ibid. 231. 

c. 13^J5. — “For every mile alon^ the road 
there are three ddioat (post stations) . . . 
and so the road continues for six months* 
marching, til) one reaches the countries of 
Tiling and Ma’bar. . . /5n BatuUi, iii. 

192. 

,, In the lisiTof provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Delhi, given by Shihab- 
ud-dln DimishkJ, we find both Talang and 
Talanj, •tirobably through some mistake. — 
Not. et Exts. Pt. 1. 170.17X. 

c. 1590.-^* BQba Berlh ... Its length 
from Batahi (or Patiala) to Bair%arh is 
200 kuroh (or kos) jLits breadth from Bldar 
to Hindia 180. Cm the east of BairSgtwh 
it marches with Bastar; on the north with 
Hindia ; on the south ^ith on the 

west with Mahkar&bSd, . . Ala (orig.) 
i. 476; [ed. Jaarretty ii. 238; and see 2S0, 
237]. 
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1608. — **In tlie southern lands a£'*lndia 
'"since the day when the Turushkas (Turks, 
ue» Mahommedans) conquered Magadha, 
many abodes ‘<rf Learning were founded; 
and though they were inconsiderable, the 
continuance of instruction and exorcism was 
without interruption, and the Pandit who 
was called the Son of Men, dwelt in Kalinga, . 
a part of Jl. ojT^ 

Buddhism, (Germ. ed. of Schiefner), p. 264. 
See also 116, 158, 166. ^ # 

c. 1614, — **Up to that time none of the 
zmiinddrs of distant lauds, such as the Kaj.t 
of T^lai^, Pe^, and Malabar, had ventured 
upon disobodionco or rebellion.” — Flrishkt^ 
in Biliotf vi. 549. 

1793. — ** Tellingana, of*which Warangoll 
was the capital, comprehended the tract 
lying between the Kistoah and Godavery 
Rivers, and east of V’isiapour. . . .” — 
RennelCs 3rfl cd. p. [cxi.j 

(2) TELINGA, s. This tcrni in 
the 18th century was fre([amtly used 
in Bengskl as synonymous with sepoy, 
or a native soldier disciplined and* 
clothed in (pia si- European fashion, 
[and is still commonly used by natives 
to indicate a sepoy or armed policeman 
in N. India], no doubt because the 
lirst soldi^irs of that type came to 
Bengal from what was considered to 
be the Tclinga country, viz. Madras. 

1758. — “ , . . the latter commanded a 
lK)dy of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
and disciplined in the E»ir(>i)ean manner of 
fighting ; 1 mean those soldiers that are 
become so famous under the name of Ta* 
lingas.*’ — Bcir ii. 92. 

c. 1760. — i Sepoy.s, sometime.^ called 
TdlUngas.’* — Grose^ in his Ofoss<ii\Hy sec ^*bl. 

I, xiv. 

1760.—“ 300 Telingees are nm away, and 
entered into the Beeihoom Rajah’s je^ice.” 
— In Lo«y, 235 ; see also 236. 237, aim (1761) 
p. 258, “TelUxigera.” • 

c. 1765. — “.Somr<^ force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-piews and 6000 or 7000 of 
thoan foot soldiers called Talinghas, and 
which arc armed wth flint muskets, and 
accoutred as well as disciplined in the Frengfa 
or European manner .” — Seir Mutaf/herin^ iii. 
254. 

1786.—“ . . . (Mnli (see QAEBEE),. which 
is now the general name of Sipahies all 
over India* save Bengal . . . where*they are 
stiled T ftllp gafl. because the first Sipahees 
that came in Bengaliand they were im jwrted 
in 1767 by Colonel Clive) wore ill Talinga® 
or TelOUgOllB bom , . . speaking hardly 
any language but their ||ative* , , .” — Note 
by Tr, of &.ir MuUxqKeiin^ ii. 98. 

c. 1805.—** The battalions, according to 
the old mode of FranSe, were called affor 
the names of cities and forts. . The 
TeUagms,. composed mostly of Hindoos, from 
QUde, were aisciplined according to the 

3 M 


old English exercise of 1780. , . 
of Jugular Corjps^ die., in i^vice of Native 
PrinceSf by Major Leivu Ferdinand BmitK 
p. 50. 

1827.—“ You are a Sahib jj^grezie. . . . 
I have been.a Telinga ... in the Company’s 
service, and have eaten their salt. I will 
doyour errand. W, Scott, TheSwrgeaids 
DauglUer, eh. xiii. 

1883. — “We have heard from natives 
whose grandfathers lived in those times, 
that the Oriental portions of Clive’s army 
were known to the Bengalis of Nuddea as 
Telingas, because they came, or were sup- 
posed to have accompanied him from Telin- 
gana or Madras,” — Saty, Review, Jan. 

p. 120. 

TELOOGOO, n.p, The first in 
point of diffusion, and the second in 
culture and copiousness, of the Dra- 
vidian languages of the Indian Penin- 
sula. It is “ spoken all along the 
ea.steni coast of the Peninsula, from the 
neighbourhood of Pulicat” (24 ni. N. of 
Madras) “ where it supersedes Tamil, 
to Chicacole, where it begins to yield to 
the Oriya (see OORIYA), and inland it 
prevails as far as the eastern boundary 
of the Maratha country and Mysore, 
including within its range the * Ceded 
Districts’ and Karnfil (see fClENOOL), 
a considerable part of the territories 
of the Nizam . . . and a portion of 
the Nagpfir country and Gondvfina” 

, {Bp. CaldweWs Dravid. Grain. Iidrod,. 
]>. 29). Tdugu is the name given to 
the language of the people themselves 
^ther torms being, according to Bp. 
Caldwell, TelungA Telinga, Tailinga, 
Tenugu, and Tenungu), as the lan- 
guage of Telingana (see TELINSa (1)). 
It is this language (as appears in tlie 
passage from Fryer) that used to be, 
jierhaps sometimes called Gentoo 
at Madras.^ [Also see BADEOA.] 

1673. — “Their Language they call gener- 
ally Qentu . . . the peculiar name of their 
speech is Telinga.” — Fryer, 33. 

1793.— “The Tellinga language is said 
to be in use, at present, from the River 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa, along 
the coast, and inland to a very considerable 
distance,” — Rmnell, Met^r, Srd ed, p, [cxi]. 

TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf. Skt. tdin^ 
hula, adopted in Pers. as tavihui, and 
in Ar. al-tamhUL [It gives its name 
to the Tambolis or Tamolis, sellers of 
l:>etel in the N. Indian bazars.] ^ 

1298.— “All the people of this city, as 
well as the rest of India, have a cuatw of 
perpetually keeping in the mouth a oditain 
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leaf called Tembul* . . ilfarco Poloy ii. 
858. 

1498. — “And he held in his left hand a 
very great cup of gold as high as a half 
almvide pot . . , into which ho spat a 
certain herb which the men of this country 
chew for solace, and which herb they call 
atambor.” — Roteiro de V. da GamUy 59. r 
1510. — “ He also eats certain leaves of 
herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour 
orange, called by some tamboli.”— 
ihemay 110. 

1563. — “Only you should know that 
Avicenna calls the betre (Betel) tembul, 
which seems a word somewhat corrupted, 
since everybody pronounces it tambul, and 
not Umhul.'' — GarctUy f. 37/i. 

TENASSERIM, u p. A city and 
territory on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Furtlier India. It belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. When we took 
from the latter the i)roviiices east and 
south of the Delta of the Irawadi, 
after the war of 1824-26, these were 
officially known as “ the Martaban and 
Tenasserim Province,” or often as 
“the Tenasserim Provinces.” We 
have the name probably from the 
Malay form Tanasart. We do n(»t 
know to what language the name 
originally belongs. The Burmese call 
it Ta-nm-thu-ri. [“The name Tenas- 
serim (Malay Tanah-sari), ‘ the land 
of happiness or delight,’ was long ago 
given by the Malays to the Burma 
province, which still keeps it, the 
Burmese corruption being Tanang-mrV^ 
(Gray, on Pyrard de Laval, quoted 
below).] 

c. 1430. — “ Relicta Taprobane ad urberii 
Thenasserim supra ostium fiuvii eodem 
nomiue vocitati diebus XVI tempestate 
actus est. Quae r^io et elephantis ot ver- 
zauo (brazil-wood) abundat,” — JVic. Conti, 
in Pogg lode Var. Fort. lib. iv. c 
1442. — “The inhabitants of the shores 
of the Ocean come thither (to Hormuz) 
from the countries of Chin (China), 
Javah, Bangala, the cities of Zirbfld (q.v.), of 
Tenaseri, of Sokotara, of Shahrinao (see 
SABNAU), of the Isles of Dlwah Mahal 
(MaldiveB).” — Ahdnr-razzCiky in Not. ei Exts. 
xiv. 429. 

1498.— *‘Tena9ar is peopled by Christians, 
and the King is also a Christian ... in this 
land is much brasyll, which makes a fine 
vermilion, as good as the grain, and it costs 
here 3 cruzados a bahar, whilst in Quayro 
(Cairo) it costs 60 ; also there is bore aloos- 
wood, but not much. de V. da 

Oania, HO. 

1501.— Tanaaer appears in the list of 
places in the East Indies of which Amerigo 
Vespucci had beard from the Portuguese 


fleet at C. Verde. Printed in Baldelli RonV 9 
II Milione, pp. liii, seqq* 

1506. — “At Tenazar grows all the verzi 
(brariil),- and it costs if ducats the boar 
(bsdiar), equal to 4 kantars. This place, 
though on the coast, is on the mainland. 
The King is a Gentile ; and thence come 
pepper, cinnamon, galanga, camphor that 
is eaten, and camphor that is not eaten. . . 

This is indeed the first mart of spices in 
India. Xf'oiarrfo Ca* Masser, in Archh\ 
Star. Ital. p. 28. 

1510. — “The city of Tamaaaari is situated 
near the sea, etc.” — Varthema, 196. This 
adventurer’s account of Tenasserim is an 
imposture. Ho ^describes it by implication 
as m India Proper, somewhere to the north 
of Coromandel. 

1516. — “ And frbm the Kingdom of Feign 
as far as a city which has a seaport, and is 
named Tanasery, there are a hundred 
leagues. . . — Jiarhosa, 188. 

1568. — “ The Pilot told vs that wee were 
by his altitude not fan-o from a citie called 
Taaasaxy, in the Kingilom of Pegu.”— 
Frrd^rilf'y in Ilal't. ii. 359. Sec lAincaster. 

c. 1590. — “ In Kamhaifnt (Cambay) a N4k- 
hnda (Nacoda) gets 800 R. ... In Pegu and 
1 Dahnasari, he gets half as much again a.s 
I ill Cambay.” — Ain, i. 281. 

[1,598. — “ Betweonc two Islandes the const 
runneth inwards like a bow, ffhorein lyeth 
the towno of Tanaszarien.”— 

Hak. Hoc. i. 103. In the same page 
ho writes Tauassaria. 

[1608. — “The small quantities they have 
hero come from Tanftaserye.'’ — Panvns, 
Lettns, i. 22. 

[c. lf)10. — “Some Indians call it (Ceylon) 
Tenasirin, signifying land of delights, or 
earthly paradise .” — Pyrard de. Laral, ii. 140, 
with Gray’s note (Hak. Hoc.) (luoted above.] 

1727. — “ Mr, i^anxtd iVhite was made 
Shawbandaar (Shabunder)or C^ustom -Master 
at Morjee,v(Mergiii) and Tanacerin, and 
Captiiiu Williams was Admiral of the King’s 
Navy/ — A. Jlc^mifton, ii, 64 ; [cd. 1744]. 

1783.— Tannaserim. . . Abrrwif r, 
to Mrrgui, 4. ^ 

TEEAI, TEEYB, s. Hind. I lard?, 
‘moist (land)’ fijom ^tar, ‘moist’ or 
‘green.’ [Others, however, connect it 
with iara, beneath (the Hima- 

laya).’] Th^ term specially applied 
to a belt of marshy and jungly land 
which*' runs along the foot of the 
Himalaya north of the Ganges, being 
that zone cn which tne moisture which 
has sunk into the talus of porous 
material etudesl A tract on the 
south side of the Ganges, now part 
of Bhagalpur, wa&also formerly known 
as the Jungle-terry (q.v.). 

1793.— “ Holloura, though standing very 
little below the level of Oneeria Ghat’s top 
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is nevertheless comprehended in the Tuny 
or Turryani of Nep^iul . . . Turryani pro- 
perly signifies low marshy lands, and is 
sometimes applied to the flats lying jjelow 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
as the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Company’s northern frontier.” — Kirk- 
patrkk's (1811), p. 40. 

1824. — “ Mr. Boulderson said he was sorry ' 
to learn from the raja that he did not con- 
sider the unhealthy season of the Teirai yet 
over ... I asked Mr. B. il it were true 
that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months. 'He 
answered that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which had the breath of life 
instinctively deserts thei* from the be- 
ginning of April to October. The tigers go 
up to the bills, the antelopes and wild hogs 
make incursions into the cultivated plain 
. . . and not so much as a bird can be heard 
or soon in the frightful solitude.” — Ilehfr, 
cd. 1844, 200-2.")!. 

[The word is used as an adj. to 
describe, a severe form of mabwlal 
fever, aiid also a sort of double fell* 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to re([uiro the use of a 
sola topee. 

[1879. — “ Remittent has been called Jungle 
Fever, Terai Fever, Bengal Fever, &c., 
from the IfK-ality in which it originated. 

. , .” — Jfootr, Famihf J<tr hi(h'a, 211, 

[1880.— “A Terai hat is sufficient for a 
Collector. Hahu, 85.] 

THAKOOE, s. Hind. fhdkitr^ from 
Skt. fjuikkum^ ‘an idol, a deity.’ Used 
as a term of respect, Lord, Master, &c., 
but with a variety of specinc applica- 
tioiiSs, of which the mo.st familiar is as 
the style of Kajput nobles. It is also 
in .SOUK? parts the honorific (k\sign^ition 
of a barber, after the odd fashioiPwhich 
styles a tailor khalifa (see OALCEFA) ; a 
hihuhtly jania'-iidr (see JEMADAR) ; a 
sweeper, mehtar.^ And in Bengal it is 
the name of a Brajnnau family, which 
its members have Anglicised as Tagore^ 
of whom several haVe been men of char- 
acter and note, the best known being 
Dwarkanath Tagbre, ** a man of liberiil 
opinions and enterprising character” 
(tVil8on\ who died in London iii 1840. 

[o. 1610.— -“The nobles in blood (in the 
Maldives) add to their name ^courou.”— 
Pyrard ae Laml^ Hak. Soc. i, 217. 

[1798.— The Thacun (so Rajput chief- 
tains are called) was naRod from the waist 
upwards, except the sacrificial thread or 
scarf on his shoulders end a turban on' his 
head.”— of Coldyrook^, 462. 

[1881.— ” After the sons have gone to 
their respective offices, the mother changing 


her clothes retires into the thakury/ww* (the 
place of worship), and goes through her 
morning service. . . .” — S, 0. Bose, The 
Hindoos as they are, 13.] 

THERMANTIDOTE, s. This 

learned word (“heat-antidote”) was 
'applied originally, we believe, about 
1830-32 to the invention of the instru- 
ment which it designates, or rather to 
the ap]>li cation of the instrument, 
which is in fact a winnowing machine 
fitted to a window aperture, and in- 
cased in wet tatties (([.v.), so as to 
driv^e a current of cooled air into a 
house during hot, dry we^ither. We 
have a dim remembrance that the in- 
vention was ascribed to Dr. Spilsbury. 

1831. — “To the 21st of June, this op- 
pressive weather held its sway ; our only 
consolation grapes, iced-water, and the 
thermantidote, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, as on the 22d. 1 was laid 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned ... by standing or sleeping 
before it .” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 208. 

[Mrs Parkes saw for the first time a ther- 
mantidote at Cawnpore in 1830. — Ibid. 
i. 134.] 

1840.—“. . . The thermometer at 112'' 
all day in our tents, notwithsbmding tatties, 
phermanticlotes,* and every possible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat.” — Osborne, Court and Camp of Rnnjeet 
Singh, 132. 

1853.—“. . . then came punk.ahs by day, 
and next punkahs by night, and then tatties, 
and then thenn-antidotes, till at last May 
came round again, and found the unhappy 
Anglo-Indian world once more surrounded 
with all the necessary but uncomfortable 
sweltering panoply of the hot weather.” — 

Oakfeld^ ^63-4. 

1878.— “They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thegmantidotes, which 
however were first introduced in 1831 ; the 
name of ili ) inventor is not recorded.” — 
CalciiUa Rer. exxiv. 718. 

1880.—“. . . low and heavy punkahs 
swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
khaskhas grass comes out of the therm- 
antidote.”— *StV Ali Haba, 112. 

THUG, a. Hind, thag, Mahr. thdk, 
Skt. sthaga, ‘ a cheat, a swindler.’ 
And tills is the only meaning given 
and illustrated in R, Drummond’s 
Illustrations of Giitieraitee, &c. (1808). 
But it has acquired a specific meaning, 
which cannot be exhibited more pre- 
cisely or tersely than by Wilson : 

* This book was printed in Kugland, whilst the 
author was iu India ; doubtless he was innocent 
of this quaint error. 
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“Latterly applied to a robber and 
assassin of a peculiar class, who sally- 
ing forth in a gang . . . and in the 
character of waymrers, either on 
business or pilgrimage, fall in with 
other travellers on the road, and 
having gained their coniidence, take a 
favourable opportunity of strangling* 
them by throwing their handkercniefs 
round their necks, and tlien plunder- 
ing them and burying their bodies.” 
The proper apecihc designation of 
these criminals was fihd}iifigar or 
phd)isigary from phtnsl, ‘a noose.’ 

According to Mackenzie (in As. Res. 
xiii.) the existence of gangs of these 
murderers was unknown to Euro]>eans 
till shortly after the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799, wlien about 
100 were apprehended in Bangalore. 
But Fryer had, a century earlier, de- 
scribed a similar gang caught and 
executed near Surat. The Plmnsignrs 
(under that name) figured prominently 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, “ The English in India,” which 
one of the present writers read in early 
boyhood, but ciinnot now trace, ft 
must have been published between 
1826 and 1830. 

But the name of Thug first becaiikc 
thoroughly familiar not merely to that 
part of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian affairs, but even to 
the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
through the publication of the late 
Sir William Sleeman’s hook 
seeana; or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, descriptive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Measures 
which have been adopted by the 
Supreme OoveiUment of India for 
its Suppression,” Calcutta, 1836 ; and 
by an article on it which Appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, for Jan. 1837, 
(Ixiv, 357). One of Col. Meadows 
Taylor’s Indian romances also, Memoirs 
of a Thug (1839), has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir W. (then Capt.) 
Sleemaii, a wise and admirable man, 
under the government and support 
of Lord William Bentinck. {^e 
question of the Thugs and tlieir 
modern successors has been again dis- 
cussed in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1901.] 


c. 1666.— “Les Volours de ce paiadksont 
lea plus adroits du monde ; ils out Tusa^e 
d’lm certain loaset h noeud coulant, qu'Tls 
savent jetter ai subtilement au col d’un 
homme, quand ils sont k sa portae, qu’ils 
ne le manqueut jamais ; en sorte Qu'en un 
moment ils i*6tranglent , . .** kc.--^Thevetiot, 
V. 123. 

1673. — “They were Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who used to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Lanes, and as they found Oppor- 
tunity, by a Device of h Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Guts, , . . they 
us«i to throw it upon Passengers, so that 
winding it alx»ut their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Grouijd strangled them, and pos- 
sessed themselves of they had . . . 

they were sentenced to Lex TaUonU, to bo 
hang’d ; wherefoi^ being delivered to the 
Catiful or Sheriff’s Mon, they led them two 
Miles with Roj^es round their Necks to 
some Wild Date-trees: In their way thither 
they were chearful, and went singing, and 
smoaking Tobacco ... as kdly as if going 
to ^ Wedding ; and the Young Lad now 
ready to bo tied up, boasted, That though 
he were not 14 Years of Age, he had killed 
his Fifteen Mon. . . — Fryer, 97. 

1785. — “Several men wore taken ijp*for 
a most cruel method of robbery and murder, 
practised on travellers, by a tribe called 
phauseegUTB, or stranglers ... under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into conversation with the strangers, 
share their sweetmeats, and pay them other 
little attentions, until an opiwrtunity offers 
of suddenly throwing a roj>e round their 
necks with a slip-kndt, by which they 
dexterously contrive to strangle thorn on 
the spot.” — Forbes, Or, Mevi. iv. 13 ; [2ud 
ed. ii. 397]. 

1808. — “Phanseeo. A term of abu.se in 
Guzerot, applied also, truly, to thieves or 
robbers who strangle children in secret or 
travellers on the road.” — R. Drammond, 
Ilhistratiom, s.v. 

A 

182Qr— “In the more northern parts of 
India th^se ] 3 |iirderor 8 are called ThegB, 
•signifying deceivers.” — Res. xiii. 250. 

1823.— “The Thugs are composed of all 
castes, Mahommedans even were admitted : 
but the great majority are Hindus; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bundelcund tribes, are in the greatest 
numbers, and generally direct the opera- 
tions of the different bands.” — Mt/co/m, 
Central India, ii. 187. 

1831 The inhabitants of Jubbulpotu 
were this morning assembled to witness the 
execution of 25 Thugs. . . . The number 
of Thugs in the newfiOttrinff countries is 
enormous ; 116, 1 bflhte, belonged to the 
party of which 26. were executlla, and the 
remainder are to Be transported j and report 
s^s there are as many m Saucer Jail.”— 
Wanderings gf a Pilgrim, i. 201-^. 

1843. — “It is by the command, and 
under the special protection of the most 
i^werfui goddesses that the jelu 
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themselves to the unsuspecting traveller, 
make friends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their knives in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and baggage ,”— Speech on 
Oates of Somnavih. 

1874. — *‘If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a part of his religion, we do not 
allow him the free exercise of it.”— ir. 
Newman, in Fortnightly Rev., N.S. xv. 181. 

[Tavernier writes : “ Tl*e remainder 
of the people, who do not belong, to 
either of these four castes, are called 
PanzecouT.^^ This word Mr. Ball (ii. 
185) suggests to be ecpiiualent to either 
pariahL or phansurar. Here he is in 
error. Pmmcour is really Skt. Pancha- 
Gaudxiy the live classes" of northern 
Brallmans, for which see Wihmi, 
{Indian Caste, ii. 124 seqq.).] 

TIBET, n.p. The general naine^of 
the vast and lofty table-land of which 
the Himalaya forms the southern 
marginal range, and which may be 
.said roughly to extend from the Indus 
elbow, N^W. of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fu in Kansuh (see SLING) 
and to Tatsienlu on the borders of 
Szechuen, the last a distance of 1800 
miles. The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it came to Europe from 
the Mahommedaus of Western Asia ; 
its earliest appearance being in some 
of the Arab Geographies oi the 9th 
century. 

Names suggestive of Til}et are indeed 
used by the Chinese. The original 
form of these (according to our friend 
Prof. Terrieu de la CJoupjjrie) was 
Tu-pot; a name w^hich is tmced a 
prince so called, whose f%niily leifped 
at Liang-chau, north of fne rellow K. 
(in modern Kansuh), but who in the 
5th century was driven far to the 
south-west, and established in eastern 
Tibet a State to wdiich he gave the 
name of Tu~pot, afterwards corrupted 
into Tu-poh and Torfan. We pe 
always on ticklish gi’oinid in dealing 
with derivations from or through the 
Cliinese. But it is doubtless possible, 
perhaps even probable, that these 
names passed into the western form 
Tibet, through thS^ communication of 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
tribes on their eastern border. This 
may have some corroboration from the 
prevalence of tbe name Tibet, or some 
proximate form, among the Mongols, 
m ve may gather both from Carpini 


and Rubrnck in the 13th century 
(quoted below), and from Sanang 
Setzen, and the Mongol version of the 
Bodhimor several hundred years later. 
These latter write the name (as repre- 
sented by I. J. Schmidt), Tuhet and 
^ohot. 

[c. 590.— “Tobbat.” See under INDIA.] 
861. — ‘‘On this side of China are the 
countries of the Taghazghaz and the Kha- 
kan of Tibbat ; and that is the termination 
of China on the side of the Turks.” — 
Rplation, &c., tr. par Reinaud, pt. i. p. 60. 

c. 880. — “Quand un stranger arrive au 
Tibet (a/-Tibbat), il ^prouve, sans jwuvoir 
s’on rendro compte, un sentiment de gaiety 
et de bien 6tre qiii persiste jusqu’au 
depart .” — Ihn Khurdddba, in J. As. Ser. vi. 
tom. v.*522. 

c. 910. — “The country in which lives the 
goat which produces the musk of China, 
and that which produces the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same ; only the 
k Chinese get into their hands the goats 
which are nearest their side, and the people 
of Tibbat do likewise. The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
duo to two causes ; first, that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
finds aromatic plants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese side only produce plants of a 
common kind,” — Relation, &c., pt. 2, pp, 
114-115. 

c. 930. — “This country has been named 
Tibbat because of the establishment there 
of the Himyarites, the word thahat signify- 
ing to fix or establish oneself. That etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed. And it is thus that Di’bal, son of 
AlI-al-Khuza’I, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Kumair 
he exalts the descendants of Katlan above 
those of Nizaar, saying ; 

“ ’Tis they who have been famous by their 
writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers at the gate of 
Chin, • 

'Tis they who have bestowed on Samar- 
kand thtenamo of Shamr, 

And who have transported thither the 
Til>€ians ” (A^TubbatIna).^ 

Ma$'nd.%, i. 362, 

c. 976. — “From the sea to Tibet is 4 
months’ journey, and from the sea of Pars 
to the country of Kanauj is 3 months* 
journey .” — Ihn Haithal, in Elliot, i. 33. 


^ This refers to an Arab legend that Samarkand 
was founded in very remote times by Tobba’-al- 
Akl)ar, Hiinyarite King of Yemen, (see Edriei, 
by JmOfert, ii. 198), and the following; “The 
author of the Treatise on the Figure of the Barth 
says on this subject: “This is what was told me 
by Abu-Bakr-Dimashki— * 1 have seen over the 
gi’eat gate of Samarkand an iron tablet bearing an 
inscription, which, according to the people of the 
place, was engraved in Himyarite characters, and 
as an old tradition related, had been the work of 
“Tobba,” * Dinaim, in et JSxf. 

xlii. 254, 
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c. 1020»— “Bhtitesar is tHe first city on 
the borders of Tibet. There the language, 
costume, and appearance of the people are 
different. Thence to the top of the highest 
mountain, of which we spoke ... is a 
distance of 20 parasangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black. ‘’—-U- 
Biriinlf in KUioty i. 57. ^ 

1075. — ^‘ToO /4<5<rxoi», didipopa dSrj eliflv * 
t&i' 6 KpelTTwy ylvercLi iv irtSXet tlvi ttoXi) toO 
XopdiTTj dvaToXiKoripa, X^yofih'q TouTrdra • 
icrrt di rrjy vTrd^avOov * tovtov 

ijTTOV 6 dirO TjjS ^Ivdlds /J.€TaKOfll^6pL€VO$ • 

^iret 5^ M rd fieXdvrepov • Kal toitov irdXiv 
i'7ro3e^<rrepos 6 Airo tQv "Zlvuv dydptyos * 
wdyres de 4y diKpaXip dTroy€yvwyTai fwou 
Tivbs fjLoyoK^pcjTos fiiyicrov opLOidv dopKddoi. ” 
— Symeon Sethj quoted by Bocharty Jlieroz. 
III. xxvi. 

1165. — “This prince is called in Arabic 
Sultan-al-Fars-al-KAbar . . . and his empire 
extends from the banks of the Shat-al-Acab 
to the City of Samarkand . . . and roaches 
as far as Thibet, in the forests of which 
country that quadruped is found which 
yields the musk.” — Rahhi Benjarniity in r 
WriffhCs Early Travdsy 106. 

c. 1200.— 

‘ He went from Hindustan to the Tibat* 
land. . . . 

From Tibat he entered the boundaries of : 
Chin.” 

Sikandiir E'dnaih, K.T. bv Capt. 

//. W. Clarke, K.E., p. 585. 

1247. — “Et dum reverteretur exercitus 
ille, videlicet Mongalorum, venit ad terram 
Buri-Thabet, quos bcllo vicerunt : qui sunt 
pagani. Qui consuetudinem mirabilem injo 
potius misorabilom habent: (juia cum nli- 
cujus pater humanae naturae debitum solvit, 
omnem congregant parentelam ui comedant 
eum, sicut nobis dicebatur pro certo.” — 
Joan, de Plano Carpini, in Pec. de Voifaqcs, 
iv. 658. 


3 months’ journey, and at the base is the 
country of Thabbat, which has the ante- 
lopes which give musk.” — Ihn BatuUi. iii. 
488-439. 

TIOAL, s. This {tikdl) is a word 
which has long been in use by foreign 
traders to Huriiia, for the quasi- 
standard weight of (uncoined) current 
silver^t and is still in general use in 
B. Burma as apj^lied to that value. 
Tlqs weight is by the Burmese them- 
selves called hyai, and is the hundredth 
part of the viss (q.v.), being thus 
eoui valent to pbout 1| nipee in value. 
The origin of the word tikdl is doubt- 
ful. Sir A. Pliayre sugge.«;ts that 
po.ssibly it is a corruption of the 
Burmese words ta-hjat, “one kyat.^’ 
On the other hand j)erhaps it is more 
probable that the word may have 
reju’esented the Indian taka (see 
TUOKA). The word is also used by 
traders to Siam. But there likewise 
it is a foreign term ; the Siamese word 
being hat. In Siam the iikal is accord- 
ing to Orawfurd a silver com, as well 
as a weight equivalent to 225| gr.s. 
EnglLsh. In former days it was a 
short cylinder of silver bent double, 
and bearing two stam])s, thus half-way 
between the Ihirmese bullion and 
]»roper coin,* 

[15.54.-“ Ticals.” See MACAO b. Also 
SCO VISB.l 

1.585. — “ AuiiertendoKi che vua bize di 
peso ^ per 40 once Venetiauo, e ogni hize 
c teccali cento, e vn gito val teccali 25, 

! e vn ahocco val teccali 12^.”— fr. Balhi (in 
I Pegu), f. 108. 


1253. — “Post istos sunt Tebet, homines 
solontes corned ere parente.s suos defuncto.s, 
lit causa pietatis non facerent aliud sc- 
pulchrum eis nisi iigscera sua.” — Pvbrvg. in 
Reciieil dt Voyages, &c. iv. 289. 

1298. — “Tebet est une grotidisime pro- 
vence qve lengajes ont i>or elles, et sunt 
ydres. ... II sunt maint grant laironz . . . 
il sunt mau custumAs; if ont grandismes 
chenz mastin qe .sunt grant come a.sne8 et 
sunt mout buen a prendre bestes sauvajes.” 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Text. ch. cxvi. 

1330. — “Passando questa provincia grande 
perveni a un altro gran regno che si chiama 
Tibet, ch’ene ne oonfini dTndia ed e tutta 
al gran Cane ... la gente di questa con- 
trada dimora in tende che sono fatte di 
feltri neri. La principale cittade h fatta 
tutta di pietre bianche e nere, e tutte le 
vie lastricate.^ In questa cittade dimora il 
Atassi (Abassi?) che viene a dire in nostro 
modo il Papa.” — Fr. Odorico, Palatine MS., 
in Cathay, he. App. p. Ixi. 

“The said mountain (KardchU, 
the Himalaya) extends in length a space of 


[1615. — ‘A Cloth to the value of six catles 
(Catty) less three tiggalls.”— Letters, 
iv. 107: 

[1639. — Four Ticals make a Tayl 
{TMiy'—Mandehlo, E.T. ii. 130.] 

1688. — “The proportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours is, that their Tical, which 
weighs no more than half a Crowm, is yet 
worth three shillings and three half-pence.” 
—La Lovhh'e, E.T. p. 72. 

1727.—“ Pegn Weight. 

1 Viere is . . .39 ou. Troy, 

or 1 Viece . . . 100 Tecttls. 

140 Viece . a Bakaar (see BAHAB). 
The Bahaar is 8 Pecul China.” —• A. 
Hamilton, ijj. 317 ; [ed. 1744]. 

c. 1769. — , . a dozen or 20 fowls may 
be bought for a Tical (little more than ^ a 
Crown).”— Jn Balrymple, Or. Rep. i. 121. 

Temple notw that the pronunciation* 
has always been twofold, At present in Burma 
it is usual to pronounce It like HMe, and in Siam 
like iacawl. He remrds it as certain that it comes 
from taka through Talaing and Peguan Vke.] 
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1775.— Stevens, Few and Complete Guide 
to E.I. Trade^ gives 
“ Pegu weight : 

100 moo ^ 1 Tual (road Tical). . 

100 tual (Tical) == 1 vis (see VISS) = 8 lb. ^ 

5 oz. 6 dr. avr. 

150 via = 1 candy." Ii 

And under Siam : 

“ 80 Tuals (Ticalfl) 1 Catty. i , 

50 Catties 1 Pecul." ^ ^ 

1783. — “The merchandize is sold -for tee- 
calls, a round piece of silver, starajied and 
weighing about one rupee and a quarter." — 
Forrest^ V, to Mergui^ p. vii. * ^ 

TICCA, and vulg. TICKER, adj. 
This is applied to any fiersoii or thing j 
engaged by tlie job, or on contract, n 
Thus a ticca yarry is hired carriage, n 
a tiem doctor is a surgeon not in liie 
regular service but teinjxDrarily en- 
gaged by Government. From Hind. 
thika^ thikali^ ‘hire, fare, fixed ]>rice.’ ^ 

[1813.— Teecka, hire, fare, contract, 
job."— ()r7c6’.?. to Fifth He party s.v.J “ | 

1827.— “A Xlulc, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion for the good Order and Civil Govern- ^ 
mont of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number t 
and faro of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka j 
Bearers in the 'J’own of Calcutta . . . regis- 
tered in the Supreme CVnirt of Judicature, on 
the 27th Juno, 1827 ." — llrngdl lirgidatious ■ 
of 1827. 

1878.— “ leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier kiggage, we got into a 
* ticca gharry,’ ‘hired trap,’ a bit of 
civilization I had hardly expected to^ find 
so far in the Mofussil ." — Life in (he Mofitsi>if, 
ii. 94. 

[TICKA, s. Hind. /Ifcd, Skt. tilalca^ 
a mark on the forehead made with 
coloured earth or ujaguents, as an 
ornament, to mark sectaftal (iistinc- 
tion, accession to the lliRine, at 
betrothal, &c ; also a sort^of spangle 
worn on the forehead hy women. The 
word has now been given the addi- 
tional meaning of the mark inade in 
vaccination, and the riJcdwdhi Sahib is 
the vaccination otlicer. 

[c. 1796.—“. . . another was sent to Kutch 
to oriiig thence the tika. . . •” — Mir Hussein 
AHy Ufe ofTipUf 251 I 

[1832,—“ In the centre of theit foreheads 
is a teeka (or spot) of lamp-black.” — 
Herhhtsy Qanoon-eHslam, 2n<^ed. 139. 

fc. 1878.—“ When a sudden stampede of 
the children, accompanied by violent yells 
and sudden falls, hits taken place as 1 
entered a village, I have been informed, by 
way of apology, th4 it was not I whom the 
children feared, but that they supposed 
that 1 was the Tikawala SakiW^-^Fanjah 
O^szetUer^ Rohiah^ p. 9.] 


TIOKT-TOOK. This is an un- 
meaning refrain used in some French 
son^, and by foreign singing masters 
in their scales. It would appear from 
the following quotations to be of 
Indian origin. 

c. 1755. — “These gentry (the band with 
* nautch-girls) are called Tickytaw boys, 
from the two words Ticky and Taw, which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaunt with great vehemence."— /res, 75. 

[c. 1883. — “Each pair of boys then, 
having privately arranged to represent two 
separate articles . . . comes up to the cap- 
tains, and one of the pair says dik dik, 
daun daun, which apparently has about as 
much meaning as the ^analogous English 
nursery saying, ‘Dickory, dickory dock.’” 

— Punjab Uazetleer, Uoshiarpur, p. 35.] 

* 

[TIER-CUTTY, s. This is MalayH. 
Hyar-katti, the knife used by a Tiyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
palm-trees. The Tiyan caste take 
their title from Malayal. iiyyan^ 
which again comes from Malayal. tivit, 
Skt. dvlpa, ‘an island,’ and derive 
their name from their supposed origin 
in Ceylon. 

[1792,—“ 12 Tier Cutties."— Account, in 
Logan f Malabar ^ iii, 169. 

[1799. — “The negadoe [naqd\ ‘cash- 
payment’) on houses, banksauls (see BANK- 
SHi^L), Tiers’ knives."— /6id. iii. 32-4.] 

TIFFIN, S. Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households. Also to Tiff, v. 
to take luncheon. Some have derived 
’ this word from Ar. tafannun, ‘diver- 
^ sioii, amusement,’ but without history, 

^ or evidence of such an aj)plication of 
: the Arabic word. Others have de- 
^ rived it from Chinese ‘eat- 

I rice,’ which is (ftily an additional 
^ exaiaT>lc that anythin" whatever may 
be plausibly resolved into Chinese 
^ mon<isyllables. We believe the word 
® to be a local survival of an English 
colloquial or slang term. Thus we 
h find in the Lexicon Balatronicum^ com- 
piled originally hy Cant. Grose (1785) : 
Tiffing, eating or drinking out of 
_ meal-times,” besides other meanings. 
Wright {Diet, of Obsolete atid Frovincial 
Enffiish) has : “ Tiff, s. (1) a draught 
Is of liquor, (2) small beer;” and Mr. 
1 Davies {Supplemental English Glossary) 
*y gives some good quotations botli of 
this substantive and of a verb *<to tiff 
^ in the sense of ‘take off a draught.’ 
We should conjecture that Grose’s 
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sense was a modification of this one, 
that his tiffing^* was a participial 
noun from the verb to tiff, and that 
the Indian t iffin is identical with the 
participial noun. This has perhaps 
some corroboration both from the form 
used in some earlier Indian 
examples, and from the Indian use of 
the verb “to Tiff/' [This view is 
accepted by Prof. Skeat, who derives 
tiff ivom. Norweg. iev, ‘a drawing in of 
the breath, sniff,' teva, ‘to sniff’ {Con- 
cise Diet. S.V, ; and see 9 ser. N. <0 Q. iv. 
425, 460, 506 ; v. 13).] Rumphius has 
h curious passage which we have tried 
in vain to connect with the present 
word ; nor can we find the words he 
mentions in either Portuguese^ or 
Dutch Dictionaries. Speaking* of 
Toddy and the like he says : ♦ 

“Homines autem mii eas (potionea) col- 
Kgunt ac praepa^ant, uicuntur Portimallico 
nomine Tiffadores, atque opus ipaum f iffar ; 
nostratibus Belgis tyfferen ” {Herb. Am- 
botnense, i. 5). 

We may obserA’^e that the com- 
paratiA’^ely late appearance of the word 
tiffin in our documents is perhaps due 
to the fact that when dinner wai^arly 
no lunch was customary. But tike 
word, to have been used by an English 
novelist in 1811, could not then nave 
been new in India. 

We now give examples of the various 
uses : 

TIFF, s. In the old English senses 
(in which it occurs also in the form 
tij[?, and is probably allied to tim)le and 
Hpsy ) ; [see Prof. Skeat, quotea above]. 

(1) For a draughlr: 

1758. — Mimday . . . Seeen, Returned 
to my room. Made a tiff of warai punch, 
and to bed before nine ." — Journal of a 
Senior Fdtmv, in the Idler j No. 33. 

(2) For small beer : 

1604.- 

“ . . . make waste more prodigal 

Than when our beer was go^, that John 
m^ float 

To Styx in beer, and lift up Charon's 
Uut 

With wholsome waves: and as the con- 
duits ran 

With olaret at the Coronation, 

So let your channels flow with single tiff, 

For John I hope is crown’d. . . 

On John, D<mion, Butler of Christ 


TOIUP, *. in the sense of taking 
oif a draught. 

1812.— 

“ He tiff’d his punch and went to rest.’* 
Coinbe, Dr. Syntdx, I. Canto v. 

(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 

«* TIFFIN (the Ind&n substantive). 

1^07. — “ Many persons are in the habit of 
sitting dlwn to a repast at one o’clock, which 
is called tiffen, and is in fact an early 
dinner.’’ — Cordiner's Ceylon, i. 83. 

1810. — “The (Mahommedan) ladies, like 
ours, indulge in tifiSlngs (slight repasts), it 
being delicate to eat but little before com- 
imny." — WiUiamson^ V.M.\. 352.' 

,, (published 1812) “The dinner is 
scarcely touched, a*s every person ^^ta a 
hearty meal called tiffin, at 2 o'clock^ at 
homo .’’ — Maria Oraham, 29. 

1811. — “ Gertrude was a little unfortunate 
in her situation, which was next .below 
Mrs. Fasbionist, and who . . . detailed the 
delights of India, and the routine of its day ; 
the changing linen, the cm'ry -combing ... 
the idle^^ the dissipation, the sleeping 
and th^Scessity of sleep, the gay tiffings, 
were all delightful to her in reciting. ..." 
— The Countess aiai Gertrude, or Modes of 
Discipline, by Laetitia Ma0kL Batolins, ii. 12. 

1824.—“ The entreaty of my friends com- 
pelled me to remain to breakfast and an 
early tiffin. . . Seely, Wonders of Ellom, 
ch. lii. 

c. 1832.— “Reader ! 1, as well as Pliny, 
had an uncle, an East Indian Uncle . . . 
everybody has an Indian Uncle. , . . He is 
not always so orientally rich as bo is re- 
puted ; but he is always orientally muni- 
ficent. Call upon him at any hour from 
two till five, he insists on your taking 
tiflfln; and ^uch^a tiflint The English 
corresponding tern is luncheon: but how 
meagre a shadow is the European meal to 
its glowing fi^siafic cousin.” — De i^uincey, 
Casuisti^ if Roman Meals, in U iii. 259. 

1847, — “ ‘^0lnne home and have some 
tiffin, Dobbin,' a voice cried behind him, 
os a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder. . , . 
But the Captain had no heart to go a- 
foasting with Joe Sedley.”— Fa<>, 
ed. 18^, i. 235. 

1850. — “A vulgar man who enjoys a 
champagne tiffin and swindles his servants 
. . , may m a pleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contempt as a 
vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman.”— 
0 Sir C. Faremll Add^fSss. 

1858. This was the case for the prosecu- 
tion. The ooufit ipw adjourn^ for tiffin*’* 
-^Oakfeld, x. 819.^ 

1882.— “ The most vulgar form of 

* nobbling ’ the press is well known as the 
luncheon or tiffin trick. It used to be con- 
fined to advertising tradesmen and hotel- 
keepers, and was practised on newspaper 
reporters. Now it has been practisea on a 
loftierseale. , , iSbfy. Res*, March 25, 867. 
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TOTIPP, in the Indian'^ense. *1 

1803. — “ He hesitated, and we were in- 
terrupted by a summons to tiff at Floyor's. 
After tiffin Close said ho should be glad to j 
fgo,**—~ElpM7i8tonef in Life^ i. 116. 

1814.-—“ We found a pool of excellent j 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and j 
laid down to tiff dtt a full soft bed, mad« 
by the grass of last year and this. After j 
tiffing, Iwas cold and unwell.”— /Wtf. p.,283. 
Tiffing here is a participle, but its%se shows i 
how the noun tiffin would be originally j 
formed. ^ 

1816.— ! 
“ The huntsman now informed them all j 

They wore to tiff at Bdib’ry Hall. 

Mounted again, the party starts, 

Upsets the hackeries and carts, 

Hanganals (see HUmAUL) and palan- 
quins and doolies, 

Dobies (see DHOBY) and burrawas (^) 

and coolies.” 

The Grand Master, or Adrenturn 
<», of Qin Hi, by Quiz (Canto viii.). 
[Burra wa is probaVjly H. bhurud, ‘a pander.’] 

1829. — “ 1 was tiffing with him one day, 
when the subject turned on the sagacity of 
elephants, . . .” — Jok7i Shipp, if: w. 

1859.— “Go home, Jack. I will tiff with 
you to-day at half-past two.” — ./. Lang, 
Wanderings iH Jitdia, p. 16. 

The following, which has just met 
our eye, is bad grammar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use : 

1885. — “ ‘ Look here, Randolph, don't 
you know,’ said Sir PfiKL, . , . ‘ Here you’ve 
been gallivanting through India, riding on 
elenhants, and tiffining with Rajahs. . . 

— Punch, Emnce of rarliamcnt, April 25, 
p. 204, 

TIGEB, s. The PoyaT tiger was 
apparently first known to the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alex.fiider and a 
little later by a live on« * which 
Seleucus sent to Athens. f"jrhe animal 
became, under the Emperors, well 
know'n to the Romans, but fell out 
of the knowledge of Europe in later 
days, till it again became familiar in 
India. The Greek and Latin rlypi^, 
tigris^ is said to be from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, tigra, Wfeich gives 
the modem Pers. (and Hind.) tlr* 

* Sir H, RawIiSiion gives tigra as old Persian 
for an arrow (see Herc^ voT. ill. p. 652)n VUUers 
seems to consider It rather an induction than a 
known Vord for an arrow, ffe'says: “Besides 
the name of that river (TigriaVi^nKind, which often 
occurs in the Shdhidma^m proi>erly sig- 
nifies ‘running’ or ‘swiff’; another Modo-persic 

name Tigra is found in tlie cuneiform inscrip- 
Uons, and is cognate the Zend word 'tedjao, 
tedjerem, and Pehlvi te^era. i.e. ‘ a running river,’ 
which is entered in Anquetil's vocabulary. And 
these, along with the Persian ug ‘an arrow,’ tegh 
* a swotd/ tefdi and ($0 ‘ sharp,’ are to be referred 


Pliny says of the River Tigris : “ a celeri- 
tale Tigris incimt vocarL Ita appellant 
Medi sagittam” (vi. 27). In speaking 
of the animal and its ^^velocitatis ire- 
mendae,^^ Pliny evidently glances at 
this etymology, real or imaginary. So * 
does Pausanms probably, in his re- 
marks on its colour. [This view of 
the origin of the name is accepted 
])y Schrader (Prehist Ant of the 
Aryan Peoples, E.T. 250), who writes : 
“Nothing like so far back in the 
history of the Indo-Europeans does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy 
over the beasts, the tiger, go. 

India the songs of the Rigveda have 
nothing to say about him ; his name 
{vydfihrd) first occurs in the Athar- 
vaveda, Le. at a time when the Indian 
immigration must have extended much 
farther towards the Ganges ; for it is 
in the reeds and mrasses of Bengal that 
we have to look for tlie tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is he mentioned among 
the beasts of prey in* the A vesta. The 
district of Hyreauia, whose numerous 
tigers the later writers of antiquity 
speak of with especial frequency, was 
tlieii-^«alled Vehrkana, *wolf-lana.’ It 
iSjj^ therefore, not improbable . . . that 
the tiger has spread in relatively late 
times from India over portions of W. 
and N. Asia.”] 

c. B.C. 325. — “The Indians think the 
Tiger {top rlypiv) a great deal stronger 
than the elephant. Nearchus says he saw 
the skin of a tiger, but did not see the l^ast 
itself, and that the Indians assert the tiger 
to be as big as the biggest horse ; whilst in 
swiftness and strength there is no creature 
to bo comi)ared to him. And when he en- 
gages the elephant ho springs on its head, 
and easily throttles it. Moreover, the crea- 
tures which we have ^on and call tigers are 
only jackals which are dappled, and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary jackals.” — Arrian, 
Indica, xv. We apprehend that this big 
dappled jackal (dwy) is meant for a hyaena* 

c. B.c, 322. — “In the island of Tylos , . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
say . . . for there is a certain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are very 
handsome articles, having a certain varie- 
gated colour, like the skin of a tiger, ^e 
wood is very heavy ; but if it is struck against 
any solid substance it shivers like a piece of 

to the Zend root tikhsh, Skt *to slMttpen’ 
The Persian word fir, * an arrow,’ may be of the 
same origin, since its primitive form appears to 
be tigra, ftom which it seems to come by elleion 
of the g, as the Skt Hr, * arrow,’ comes firom tV&ra 
for ilgra, where v seems to have taken the place 
of g* From the word tigra . . . seem also to be 
derived tlie usual names of the river Tigris, Pera, 
Didila, Ar. Diglah ” (Vlillere, a, v. fir). 
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pottory.**--TA€ophrastv^, H. of PlantSf Bk. v. 
c. 4. 

c. B.c. 321. — “And XJlpianus . . . said: 
^Do we anywhere find the word used a 
masculine, rov rlypipi for I know that 
Philemon says thus in his Neaera : 

‘ A. We’ve seen the tigress (r^y rlypiv) 
that Seleucus sent us ; 

Are we not bound to send Seleucus back 
Some beast in fair exchange ? ’ ” 

In Athenaeiis, xiii. 57. 
c. B.c. 320. — “ According to Megasthenes, 
the largest tigers are found among the 
Prasii, almost twice the size of lions, and 
of such strength that a tamo one led by 
four persons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 
overpowered it, and dragged it to him.” — 
^traho, XV. ch. 1, § 37 {llainiUon and 
Falconer's E.T. iii. 97). 

c. B.c. 19. — “And Augustus came to 
Samos, and again passed the winter there 
. . . and all sorts of embassies came to him ; 
and the Indians who had previously sent 
messages proclaiming friendship, now sent 
to make a solemn treaty, with presents, 
and among other things including tigers, 
which were then seen for the first time by 
the Romans ; and if I am not mistaken by 
the Greeks also.”— Cassius, liv. 9. ^ [See 
Meriviile, Hist. Romans, ed. 1865, iv. 17b.] 

0 . B.c. 19.— 

. . . duris genuit tc cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyreanaeque admbrunt uV)cra 
tigres.” * Aen. iv. 366-7. 

c. A.D. 70. — “ The Emperor Augustus . t . 
in the yeere that Q. Tubero and Fabius 
Maximus were Consuls together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tame 
tygre within a cage : but the Emperour I 
Claudius foure at once. . . . l^greB are 
bred in Hircania and India: this beast is 
most dreadful for incomparable swiftness.” 
— P/Vwy, by Pk. Holland, i. 204. 

. 80-90. — “Wherefore the land is called 
Dachanabades (see DECCAN), for the South 
is called Daehanos in their tongue. And the 
land that lies in the interior above this 
towards the East embraces many tracts, 
some of them of deserts or of groat moun- 
tains, with all kinds ol^wild beasts, panthers 
and tigers {rlypeis) and elephants, and 
immense serpents (dpdKOvras) ailR hyenas 
{KpoKdrras) and njnocepluila of many species, 
and many and populous nations till you come 
to the Ganges.^’— § 50. 

c. A.D. 180. — “That bea.st again, in the 
talk of Ctesias al:>out the Indians, which is 
alleged to bo called by them MartiCra {Marii- 
Mra), and by the Greeks Androphagvs (Man- 
eater), I am convinced is really the tiger {rhv 
riypiv . The story that he has a triple range 
of teeth in each jaw, and sharp prickles at 
the tip of his tail which he shoots at those 
who are at a distance, like the arrows of an 
archer,—! don’t believe it to be true, but 
only to have been generated by the exces- 
sive fear whicji the beast inspires. They 
have been wrong also about his colour ; — no 
doubt when they see him in the bright sun- 
light he takes that colour and looks red ; 


or perhaps it may be because of his going so 
fast, and because even when not running he 
is constantly darting from side to side ; and 
then (to be sure) it is always from a long 
way off that they see him." ^Pausanias, IX. 
xxi. 4. [See Frazer’s tr. i. 470 ; v. 86. Marii^ 
choras is here Pers, niardimHiicur, ‘cater 
of men.’] 

1^1298. — “ Enchore saehi^sqe le Grant Sire a 
bion leopara asez qe tuit sunt bon da chacer 
et da prendre bestes. ... II ha plosors 
lyons grafcisnie^ greignors. asez qo celo de 
J^bilonio. 11 sunt de mout biaus poil ot 
de moyt biaus coleor, car il sunt tout verges 
por lone, noir et vormoil et blance. 11 sunt 
afait^s a prandre seiigler sauvajes ot les bueff 
sauvajes, et orses et asnes sauvajes et corf 
et cavriolz et autr#j bestes.” — Marco Polo, 
G(og. Tcjct, ch. xcii. Thus Marco Polo can 
only speak of this hug^ animal, striped black 
and red and white, as of a Lion. And a 
medieval Bestiary has a chapter on the 
Tigre which begins: “Une Beste est qui 
est apol<je Tigre, e’est une maniere de 
serpent.” — (In Cakicr et Martin, MHanges 
d'Archiol. ii. 140). 

1474*. — “This ineane while there came in 
cortein men sent from a Prince of India, w^-^^ 
certain strkngo beastos, the first whereof 
was a leonza ledde in a chayno by one that 
had sky 11, which they call in their languaigo 
Bahurdh. She is like vnio a lyoncsse ; but 
she is redde coloured, streaKcd all over wth 
black strykes ; her face is redde w^*' certain 
white and blacke spottes, the boaly white, 
and tayled like the lyon : soernyng to bo a 
marvailouso tiers beast.” — Josaja JiarlMro, 
Hak. Soc. pp. 5814. Here again is an ex- 
cellent description of a tiger, but tluit name 
seems unknown to the traveller. Bahnrcth 
is in the Ital. original Bahxirth, Pers. bale, 
a tiger. 

1553. — “ . . . Beginning from the iK)int 
of (^ingapura and all the way to Pullo^ambi- 
1am, i.e. the w’hole length of the Kingdom 
of Malaca . . . t^ere is no other town wdth 
a name except this City ot Malaca, only some 
havens of fisAermen, and in the interior 
a very fey' villages. And indeed the most 
of tli 0 .se wretched people sleep at the bq) 
of the highci^l trees they can find, for up to 
a height of 20 palms the tigers can seize 
them at a leap ; and if anything saves the 
poor pcojile from these l>easts it is the lion- 
fires they keep burning at night, which the 
tigers are much afraid of. ln;^ct those are 
so numerous that many come into the city 
itself at night in search of prey. And it has 
happened, since we took the place, that a 
tiger leapt into a garden surrounded by a 
good high .timber fence, and lifted a beam 
of wood with three slaves who were laid by 
the heels, and withiheso made a clean leap 
over the fencer” — Barros, II. vi. 1, Lest 1 
am doing the great historian wron^p as to 
this Munchausqp - like story, I nve the 
original: “E jh aconfeceo . . . saltar bum 
tigre em hum quintal ceroado de madeira 
hem dlto, o levou hum tronco de madeira 
com trez (tres ?) escravos que eatavara prezos 
nolle, com os quaes saltou de daro em claro 
por eima da cerca,” 
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1583. — We also escaped the peril of the 
multitude of tigers which infest those 
tracts ” (the Pegu delta) and prey on what- 
ever they can get at. And although we were 
on that account anchored in midstream, 
nevertheless it was asserted that the ferocity 
of these animals was such that they would 
press even into the water to seize their prey.” 
^Oasparo Balhi^ f. 94i!, • 

1586. — “ Wo went through the wilder- 
nesse because the right way full of 
thieves, when wo passecf the country of 
Oouren, where wo found but few Villages, 
but almost all Wildernesse, and saw many 
Buffes, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres.” — R. 
in J* archils^ ii. 17146. 

1675. — “Going in quest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth killed a Tigre-Royal ; 
it was brought home by 30 or 40 Comhles 
(Kooubee), the Body tied to a long Bamboo, 
the Tail extended ... it was a Tigre of the 
Biggest and Noblest Kind, Five Feet in 
Length beside the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it wa.s of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Cat . * . the 
Vi.sagc Fierce and Majostick, the Tqpth 
gnashing. . . AVy/’/’, 176. 

1683. — “ In yc afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, one of y« black men shot a 
barV>ed arrow int<j his Buttock. Mr. French- 
foild and Caj)!. Haynes alighted off their 
horsOsS and advanced towards the thicket 
where y« Tiger lay. The people making a 
great noise, y‘‘ Tiger 6ew out upon Sir. 
Frenchfeild, and he .shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y*' brea.st : at which he nrnde 
a great noise, and returned again to his don. 
The Black Men .seeing of him wounded fell 
upon him, but the I'iger had so much 
strength as to kill 2 men, and wound a 
third, before ho died. At Night y« Ragea | 
sent me the Tiger.” — liiury^ Hak. 
Soc. i, 06-67. 

1754. — “There was a Charter gnanted to 
the East India Company. Many Dispute.s 
arose about it, which oamf bcfc^e Parlia- 
ment ; all Arts were used tr* A»rrupt or 
delude the Members ; amolig^others a Tyger 
was baited with Solemnity, on the Day the 
great Question was to come on. This w'as 
such a Novelty, that several of the Members 
were drawn otf from their Attendance, and 
absent on the Division. . . — A Collection 

of Letters mlafing to the E.I. Comjniny^ &c. 
(Tract), 1754, p.TS. 

1869. — “ Les tigres et Ics leopards soiit 
consid^r^s, autnnt par les Hindou.s quo j)ar 
les musalmaiis, comme dtant la propridt5 
des pirs (see PEER) : nussi Idfe naturels du 
I>ay8 ne sympathisent pas avec les Euro- 
|)^ens pour la chas.so du tigre.”— (5'arnw de 
Tassy, ReL Mas. p. 24. ^ 

1872. — “One of the ^Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approacho<^hlle, running for his life. 

. , , This was his story 

* Sahib, I was g^bing along with the letters 
. ♦ , which I had recoi^ved from your high- 
ness ... a great tiger came out and stood 
in the path. Then 1 feared for my life \ and 


the tiger stood, and I stood, and we looked 
at each other. I had no weapon but my 
kukri (Eookry) . . . and the Government 
letters. So 1 said, ‘My lord Tiger, here 
are the Government letters, the Tetters of 
the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.* The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when I had done speaking ho 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
the way. On this I was much more afraid, 
so I kneeled down and made obeisance to 
him ; but he did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last I told him I should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and I threw 
down the letters in front of him, and came 
here as fast as 1 was able. Sahib, I now ask 
for your ju.stice against that tiger.*” — Lt.- 
Col. T. Lcioin, A Fly on. the Wheels p. 444. 

3:iN0ALL,s. Borax. Pers. tmJear^ 
but ajjpareiitly originally Skt. tankaim, 
and j)erbaps from the people so called 
who may have supplied it, in the 
Himfilaya — Tdyyai^oi of Ptolemy. [Mr. 
Atkinson (Himalayan Gazz. ii. 357) 
connects the name of this people with 
that of the tangun pony.] 

1525.—“ Tymquall, small, 60 tangas a 
mauiid.” — Lemhravc^a^ 50. 

1563.— “It is called borax and cnsocola; 
and in Arabic tincax, and so the Guzeratis 
call it. . . C/ttroia, f. 78. 

c. 1.590. — “Having reduced the Eharal to 
small bits, he adds to every man of it 1^ 
sers of tangar (borax) and 3 sers of pounded 
nafrum^ and kneads them together.** — Al/i, 

I i. 26. 

[1757. — “A small quantity of Tutenegg 
(Tootnague), Tinkal and Ja2)aii Copper was 
also found here. . . 105.] 

TINDAL, s. Malay rd. tandal, Telug. 
tandelu, also in Mahr. and other ver- 
naculars faydd, tandail, [which Platts 
connects with tchidci, Skt. tant^'a^ ‘a 
line of men,' hut the Madras Gloss. 
derive^ tlje S. Indian forms from Mai. 
tanduy ‘an oar,' valli, ‘to pulL’l The 
head or commander of a body of men ; 
hut in ordinary specific application a 
native i)etty officer of lascars, whether 
on hoard ship (boatswain) or in the 
ordnance department, ana sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
public w^orks. 

c. 1348. — “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari this princess 
invited the nakkodAih (Naooda) or owner of 
the ship, the hardni (see CRANNY) or clerk, 
the merchants, the persons of distinction, 
the tandil. * . ”--2on iv. 250. The 

Moorish traveller explains the word as mitjliJ- 
addam (Mocuddum, q.v.)tt/-rcydf, which mi 
French translators render as ‘^g^n^ral de* 
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pistons,” but wo may hazard the correction 
of “Master of the crew.” 

c. 1590. — “ In large ships there are twelve 
classes. 1. The Ndkhudd, or owner of the 
ship. ... 8. The Tandil) or chief of the 
khaldcis (see CLASSY) or sailors. . . 

AlUy 1, 280. 

1678.—“ The Captain is called Nttcquedah, 
the boatswain Tindal. . . -—Fryer y 107. 

1758.-“ One Tindal, or Corporal of Las- 
cars .” — OrrMy ii. 389. 

[1826.— “I desired the tindal, or steers- 
man to answer, ‘Bombay.’” — 

Hariy ed. 1873, ii. 157.] 

TINNEVELLY, n.v. A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tiru-nel-veliy ‘Sacred Rice-hedge,^ 
(The Madras Gloss, gives ‘ Sacred 
Paddy-\illage.’] The district formed 
the southern part of the Madura 
territory, and first became a distinct 
district about 1744, when the Madura 
Kingdom was incorporated with the 
territories under the Nawab of Arcot 
{Caldwell, H. of Tinnevelly). 

TIPABBY, s, Beng. and Hind. 
ti'pdrl, te})dri, the fruit of Phy salts 
yeruviam, L., N.O, Solanaceae, It is 
also known in India as ‘Cape goose- 
berry,’ [which is usually said to take 
its name from the Cape of Good Hope, 
but as it is a native of tropical 
America, Mr. Ferguikin (8 ser. N. d- Q. 
xii. 106) suggests that tlie word may 
really be cape or cap, from the 
peculiarity of its structure noted 
below.] It is sometimes known as 
‘Brazil cherry.’ It gets its generic 
name from the fact tliat the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a l>ag or 
bladder (0iVa). It- has a slightly acid 
gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. We have seen a suggestion some- 
where that the Bengali name te con- 
nected with the word teripd, ‘ inflated,’ 
which gives its name to a sjiecies of 
idrodon or globe-fish, a fisli wliich has 
the power of dilating the a?sophagu8 
in a singular manner. The native 
name of the fruit in N.W. India is 
'mdk or wm^o, but tipokn is in general 
Anglo-Indian use. The use of an 
almost identical name for a gooseberry- 
like fruit, in a Polynesian Island 
(]^mgsmill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very curious, but we can 
say no more on the matter. 

1^5.— “On Makin they have a kind of 
resembling the gooseberry, called by 
we natives teiparn^; this they poun^ 


after it is dried, and^make with molasses 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleasant 
to the tiiste.” — Expedition, by 0, 

Wilkes, U.S.N., V. 81. 

1878.—“ . . . The enticing tipari in its 
crackly covering. . . P. KoUnaon, In My 
Indian Gaiden, 49-50, 

*TIPPOO SAHIB, n.p. The naine 
of this f^ious enemy of the English 

E ^wer in India Svas, according to C. P. 

rown, taken from that of Tipu Sultdn, 
a sainlf whose tomb is near Hyderabad. 
[Wilks {Hist, Sketches, i. 522, ed. 1869), 
says that the tomlj is at Arcot.] 

TIBKUT, s. Foresail. Sea Hind, 
from Port, triquette {Eoehuck). 

TIYAN, n.p. Malayal. Tiyan, or 
Tlvan, pi. Tiyar or Tivar. The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rapk) of Malal>ar. The word 
signifies ‘islander,’ [fitim Mai. tlvu, 
Skt. dvlpa, ‘au island’]; and the 
people are supi>osed to have come from 
Ceydon (see TIEB CUTTY). 

1510. — “The third class of Pagans are 
called Tiva, who are artizans.” — Varthewa, 
142. 

1516. — “The cleanest of these low and 
rustic people are ciilled Tmicw (read Tivas), 
who are great labourers, and their chief 
business is to look after the palm-trees, 
and gather their fruit, and ciirry everything 
. . . for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country.” — Darhom, Lisbon ed. 
835. 

[1800.— “All Tits can eat together, and 
intermarry. The proper duty of the cast is 
to extract the juice from palm-trees, to boil 
it dow'n to Jagorv (Jaggery), and to distil it 
into spiri^jous liquors ; but they are also 
very ailigeiit as cultivators, porters, and 
cutters of firewood.” — Rwhanun, Mysonre, ii. 
415 ; and see Logan, Malabar, i. 110, 142.] 

TOBACCO, s. On this subject we 
are not prepared to furnish any 
elalx^rate article, but merely .to bx*ing 
together a few quotations touching on 
the introduction of tobacco into India 
and the East, or otherwise of interest. 

[? c. 1560.-«“. . . AbCi Kir would cany 
the cloth to the market-street and sell it, 
and with its price buy meat and vegetables 
and tobacco. . . <'^EnrUrn, Arab. Mghti, 
vii. 210. Sl^e only mention In the mghU 
and the Insertion of som^ scribe.] 

„ “It has happened to me several 
times, that going through the provinces of 
Guatemala and ^iearagol 1 have entered 
the house of an Indian who had taken this 
herb, which in the Mexican language is 
called tabaecO} and immediately perceived 
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the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke/ 1 was obliged to go 
awa;]r iti haste, and seek some other place.'* 
— Girolamo Bemonif Hak. Soc. p. 81. [The 
word tahaco is from the language of Hayti, 
and meant, first, the pipe, secondly, the 
plant, thirdly, the sleep which followed its 
use (Mr, J, Plaits 9 ser. N. Q. viii. 322).] 

1585. — ** Et hi " (viz. Ralph Lane and tile 
first settlers in Virginia) ‘^reduces Indicam 
illam plantam quam Tabaccantv vocant et 
^KOtiam, qua ’contra craditate's ab Indis 
edocti, usi erant, in Angliam primi, quod 
suam, intulerunt. Ex illo sane temj^re usu 
coepit esse creborrimo, et magno pretio, 
dum quam plurimi graveolentem illius 
fumum, alii lascivieiite.^ alii valetudini con- 
sulentes, per tubulum wstaceura inexplebili 
aviditate passim hauriunt, et mox e naribus 
efflant ; adeo ut tabefnae Tabaccanae non 
minus quam corvisiariao et vinariae passim 
per oppida habeantur. Ut Anglorum cor- 
pora (quod salse illo dixit) qui hac plantA 
tanto^re delectantur in Barbarorum nature m 
degenerasse videantur ; (pium iisdem quibiis 
Barbari deloctentur et sanari sc posse 
crodant. " — Gnf, Ca mden /, A vnaL^ Reritm 
Anglicannm . . . regn. EUzobetJuiy ed. 1?17, 
it. 449. 

1592.- 

‘‘ Into the woods thence forth in haste shoo 
went 

To seeko for hearbe^ that inoto him 
remedy ; 

For shee of herbes had great intendirnent, 

Taught of the Nymphe which from her 
infancy 

Her nourcod had in true Nobility : 

This whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panachaoa, or Polygony, 

Shee fownd, and brought it to her }mtient 
dearo 

Who al this while lay bleding out his hart- 
blood noaro.” 

The Faerie III. v. 32. 

1597. — “His Lordship” (E. of Easox at 
Villafranca) “made no ansjyer, but called 
for tobacco, seeming to give but small 
credit to this alarm ; and ^o oiP horscbtick, 
with those noblemen and geiitlemen on foot 
l>oside him, took tobacco, whilst I was toll- 
ing his Ix)rdship of the men I had sent forth, 
and the order I had given them. Within 
some quarter of an hour, we might hear a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men I had sent to the chapel, and the 
enemy, which made his Lordship cast his 
pif>e from him, and listen to the shooting.” 
— Ponm€fUariejt of Sir FranoU Vere^ p. 32. 

1508. — Ods me l.m^lo what 

pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobftCCO. It is good for nothing 
but to choke a man, and fill him full of 
smoke and embers: there were four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, 
and two more the bill went for yesternight j 
one of them they say will never scape it ; he 
voided a bushel ef soot yesterday’ upward 
and dowhward ... its little better than 
ratB«bane or rosaker.”— JfftJen/ Man in kU 
Mumur, iii. 2. 


1604. — “Oct* 19, Demise to Tho. Lane 
and Ph. Bold of tho new Impost of 6s. 8d., 
and the old Custom of 2d, per pound on 
tobacco.” — Calendar of State Papers^ Do- 
mestiCi James 1., p. 159. 

1604 or 1605. — “In Bij^pdr I bad found 
^me tobacco. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 

. . . His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, and 
asking me how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its 
appurtenances : he expressed great surprise 
and examined the tobacco, which was made 
up in pipefuls ; he inquired what it was, 
and where I had got it. The Nawab Kh^n- 
i-’Azam replied : ‘ This is tobacco, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
yoer Majesty.' His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take him a 
pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
physician approached and forbade his doing 
so” . . . (omitting much that is curious). 

“ As I had brought a large supply of tobacco 
and pipes, I sent some to several of the 
nobles, while others sent to ask for some ; 
indeed all, without exception, wanted some, 
and the practice was introduced. After 
that the merchants began to sell it, so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly.” — Asad 
Beg, in EUiot, vi, 165-167. 

1610. — “The Turhes are also incredible 
takers of Opium . . . carrying it about with 
them both in peace and in warre *, which 
they say expelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious ; but I rather think giddy 
headed. . . . And perhaps for the self same 
cause they also delight in Tobacco ; they 
take it through reeds that have ioyned 
vnto them great heads of wood to containe 
it: I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought thorn by the English : and were it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Alqrat Basrn 
not long since commanded a pipe to be 
thrust through the nose of a Turke, and so 
to be led in derision through the Citie,) no 
question but it would prove a principal! 
commodity. Nevoithelesse they will take 
it in corners, and are so ignorant therein, 
that thjft which in England is not saleable, 
doth passe here amongst them for most 
excellent.”— Journeg, 66. 

1615. — “ II tabacco ancora usano qui'| (at 
Constantinople) “(li pigliar in conversazion© 
per gusto: ma io non ho voluto mai pro- 
varnc, e no avera cognizione in Italia ch© 
molti no pigliano, ed in partioolar© il 
signore oardinale Crescenzio (jualche volta 
per medicamento insegnatogh dal Si^or 
don Virginio Oraino, ch© primo di tutti, so 
io nou fallo, gli anni addietro lo portb in 
Roma d’lnghilterra.” — P. della Valle, i, 76» 

1616. — “Such is the miraouloas omni- 

potence of our strong tasted Tobaooo, as H 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
drugge could do before) in all and 

at all times. ... It cures the jgout In the 
feet and (which is miraculous) m that very 
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instant when the smoke thereof, as light, 
flies vp into the head, the virtue thereof, as 
heauy, runs down to the litle toe. It 
helps all sorts of agues. It refreshes a 
weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. 
Being taken when they goe to bod, it makes 
one sleepe soundly, and yet being taken 
when a man is .sleepie and drousio, it will, 
as they say, awake his braine, and quicken 
his vnderstanding. ... 0 omnipotent power 
of Tobacco I And if it could by the smoake 
thereof chase out deuils, as the snioako 
of Tobias fish did (which J am sure could 
smell no stronglier) it would serve for a 
precious Relicke, both for the Superstitious 
Priests, and the insolent Puritanes, to cast 
out deuils withall.” — K. James /., Connter- 
hiaste to TobaccOf in T1 or/;.*?, pp. 219-220. 

1617. — “As the smoking of tobacco 
(tambaku) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many persona, 1 
ordered that no one should practise •the 
habit. My brother Shdh ’Abbots, also being 
aware of its evil effects, had issued a com- 
mand again-st the use of it in Irdn. But 
KhiCn-i-’Alam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that he could not abstain from it, 
and often smoked.” — Memoirs of Jali4iuj\r^ 
in EUioty v. 8.51. See the same passage 
rendered by Blochmann, in Ind. Antiq, 
i. 164. 

1623. — “Incipit nostro seculo in immen- 
sum crescere usus tobacco, ab^ue afficit 
homines occulta quidera delectatione, ut 
qui illi semel assueti sint, difficile postea 
abstinent.” — Baron ^ H. Vitae el Mortis^ in 
B. Montague's ed. x. 189. 

We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex- 
tract ^though clearly of the 17th 
century), which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmen- 
tary note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written in 
India about the beginning of last 
century : * 

“ Although Tobacco i*e the produce of an 
European Plant, it has nevertheless been 
in use by our Physicians raodici^jally for 
some time past. Nay, some creditable 
People even have been friendly to the use 
of it, though from its having been brought 
sparingly in the first instance from Europe, 
its rarity prevented it from coming into 
general use. The Culture of this Plant, 
however, became speedily almost universal, 
within a short period after its introduction 
into Hindostaun ; and the produce of it 
rewarded the Cultivator far beyond every 
other article of Husbandry. This became 
more especially the case in the reign of 
Shah Jehaun (commenced a.h. 1037) when 
the Practice of Smoking pervaded all Ranks 


Some notice of Ma^jor Yule, whose valuable 
Oriental MSS, were presented to the British Mu- 
mm after his death, will Iw found in Dr. Rieu’s 
tothe Catalogue of Ptrsian MSS. (vol. iii. 


and Classes within the Empire. Nobles and 
Beggars, Pious and Wicked, Devotees and 
Free-thinkers, poets, historians, rhetoricians, 
doctors and patients, high and low, rich 
and poor, all ! all seemed intoxicated with a 
decided preference over every other luxury, 
nay even often over the pecessaries of life. 
To a stranger no offering was so acceptable 
01 a Whiff, and to a friend one could 
produce nothing half so grateful as a 
Chillum. So rooted was the habit that the 
confirmed^mokef would abstain from Food 
and Drink rather than relinquish the grati- 
fication he derived from inhaling the Fumes 
of this deleterious Plant ! Nature recoils at 
the very idea of touching the Saliva of 
another Person, yet in the present instance 
our Tobacco smokers pass the moistened 
Tube from one mouth to another without 
hesitation on the «ne hand, and it is 
received with complacency on the other ! 
The more acrid the Fumes so much tho 
more grateful to the Palate of the Connois- 
seur. The Smoke is a Collyrium to tho 
Plyes, whilst the Fire, they will tell you, 
supplies to the Body the waste of radical 
Heat. • Without doubt the Hookah is a 
m#st pleasing Companion, whether to the 
Wayworn Traveller or to the solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whose Bosom 
we may repose our most confidential Secrets ; 
and a Counsellor ui>on whoso advice wo may 
rely in our most important Concerns. It is 
an elegant Ornament in our private Appart- 
ments : it gives joy to tho Beholder m our 
public Halls. Tho Music of its sound puts 
the warbling of tho Nightingale to Shame, 
and the B’ragrance of its Perfume brings a 
Blush on the Cheek of the Rose. Life in 
.short is prolonged by the Fumes inhaled at 
each inspiration, whilst every expiration of 
them is accompanied with extatic de- 
light. . . ."—{eertera drsvat), 

c. 1760.— “Tambdkii. It is known from 
the Madsir-i-linhiml that the tobacco came 
from Europe to the Dakhin, and from the 
Dakhin to Upper India, during tho reign of 
Akbar SMh (H»56-1605), since which time it 
ba.9 been in general use.” — Bah&r-V-Ajaw^ 
quoted by Bl^mann^ in hid. Antiq. i. 164. 

1878. — It appears from Miss Bird’s Japan 
that tobacco was not cultivated in that 
country till 1605. In 1612 and 1616 tho 
Shogun prohibited both culture and use 
of tabako. — See the work, i. 276-77. 
[According to Mr. Chamberlain {Things 
Japanese^ 3rd ed. p. 402) by 1651 tho law 
was so far relaxed that smoking was per- 
mitted, but only out-of-doors.] 

TOBB^ s. Hind, tohra, [which, 
according to Platts, is Skt protJutf 
‘nose 01 a ^orse,' inverted]. The 
leather nose-bag in which a horse’s 
feed is administer^. “In the Ner- 
biidda valley, in Central India, the 
women vrear a profu^on of toe-rings, 
some standing up an inch high. Their 
shoes are consequently curiously shaped, 
and are called tobras {MrGen. B, H. 
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Keatinge). As we should say, ‘buckets.’ 

t The use of the nosebag is referred to 
)y Sir T. Herbert (ea. 1634) : “ The 
horses (of the Persians) feed usually 
of barlov and chopt-straw put into k 
bag, aiKl fastened about their heads, 
which implyes the manger.” Also see 
TURA.] 

1808. — “ . . . , stable-boy^ are a^t to servo 
themselves to a part out of the poor boasts 
allowance ; to prevent which ,a thrifty 
housewifo sees it i)iit into a tobra, or^hiouth 
bag, and spits thereon to make the Hostler 
loathe and leave it alone.”— 

IHusiraUionSy &c. 4 

[1875, — “One of the horsemen dropped 
his tobra or noso-l:)ag.”“~/ym4’, Jiimmoo^ 240.] 

TODDY, s. A corruption of lliiid. 
tdrl, i.e. the fei‘nient(*d sap of tlie far 
or j)alniyra, Skt-. tala, and also of other 
})alnis, such as the date, the co(‘ 0 ;i]>alin, 
and the Caryota vrens ; palm-wine. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bread. 
71ie, word, as is well known, has re- 
ceived a new a])j dication in Scotland, 
the immediate history of which we 
liave not traced. The hf/n-tree seems 
to he indicated, though c.onfusedly, in 
this passage of Megastheiies from 
Arrian : 

c. B.c. 820. — Megiftsthenoa tells us . . . 
the Indians were in old times nomadic . . . 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 
and subsisted (0 on the bark of trees ; that 
those trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on them as there 
grow.s at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fniit resembling balls of w»(^b” — Arrian, 
Indica, vii., tr. by McCrindle. ^ • 

c, 1330. — . . There is anf)ther tree of 
a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tari.” — Fr. 
Jordann,^ 16. 

[1554. — ‘‘There is in G\ijarot a tree of 
the palm-tribe, called tari agadji (millet 
tree). From its branches cups are sus- 
pended, and when the cut end of a branch 
is placed into one of these vessels, a sweet 
liquid, something of the nature of arrack, 
flows out in a continuous stream . . . and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wine .” — Travels of Sidi AH ReU, tram. A. 
VamUry, p. 29.] 

[1609-10. — “Tarree.” See under 
SURA.] ^ 

1611.*— “Palmiti Wine, which they call 
Taddy.” — N. in Purchm, i, 298, 

[1614.— “A sort of wine that distilleth 
out of the Palmetto trees, called Tadie.” — 
Fo$tej\ Leitet% iii. 4.] 


1615.— 

“ . . . And then more to glad yee 

Weele have a health to al our friends in 

Tadee.” 

to T. Coryat, in Crudities, 
iii. 47. 

16‘23. — . . on board of which we stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking tari, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though with a blending in 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like one of our vini ^uxaiiti. It will also in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 530 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 62^ 

[1634. — “ The Toddy-tree is like the Date 
of Palm ; the Wine called Toddy is got 
by wounding and piercing the Tree, and 
putting a Jar or Pitcher under it, so as the 
Liqflor may drop into it .” — Sir T. Herbert, 
in Harris, i. 408. J 

1648. — “The country ... is planted with 
imlmito-trees, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, that they very commonly 
drink.” — Ta/< Twist, 12. 

1653. — . . le taxi qui est le vin ordi- 
naire dcs Indes ,” — De la Boullayedc-Gou:, 
216. 

1673 — “ The Natives singing and roaring 
all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
the mno of the Cocoo.” — Fryer, 53. 

,, “As for the rest, they are very 
respectful, unless the Beamon and Soldiers 
get drunk, cither with Toddy or Bang.” — 
Ibid. 91. 

1686.— “ Besides the Liquor or Water in 
the Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Whey.” — Dampiev, i. 293. 

1705. — . . cette liqueur s’appello taxif.” 
— Liidlier, 13. 

1710. — This word was in common use at 
Madras. — Wheelfr, ii. 125. 

1750. — Was vor Leute trincken 

Taddy ? C. Dio^ Soldaton, die I^and 
Pt)rtugiosen, liie Parreicr (see PARIAH) und 
Schiffieuto trincken diesen Taddy.” — 
Madras, wier Fo)t St. George, &c,, Halle, 
1750. 

1857. — “It is the unfermonted juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food: when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called ‘kal ’ or 
‘toddy.’” — Bp> Caklioell, Leetiires tm Tmiie- 
velly Mission, p. 33. 

IT “The Rat, returning home full of 
Toddy, said, If I meet the Cat, I will tear 
him in i>ieces.” — Ceylon Proverb, in Ind, 
Antiq. i. 59. 

Of the Scotch application of the 
word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson’s Dictionary : 
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1785.— 

“ The lads an’ lasses, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an’ body, 

Sit round the table, weel content 
An’ steer about the toddy. ...” 

Burns^ The Holy Fair. 

1798.— “ Action of the case, for giving 
her a dose in some todf^, to intoxicate and 
inflame her passions.” — Jtoots's Report.% i. 80. 

1804.— 

“ . , . I’ve nae fear for’t ; 

For siller, faith, ye ne’er did care for’t, 

Unless to help a needful body, 

An’ get an antrin glass o’ toddy.” 

Tannahill, Epistle to James Durr. 

TODDT>BI!BD, s. We do not know 
for certain what bird is meant by this 
luime in the quotation. The nest 
would seem to point to the Baya^ or 
Weaver-bird {Ploceus Ba^f Blyth) : 
but the alleged is absurd ; it is 
probably a blunder. [Another bird, 
the AHmnus fuscusy i.s according to 
Balfour {Gycl. s.v.) called the toddy 
shrike.] 

[1678.— “For here is a Bird (having its 
name from the Tree it chuses for its Sanctu- 
ary, the toddy -tree). . . J’— Fryer, 76. J 

c. 1750-60. — “It is in this tree (.*<60 
PALMYRA, liRAB) that the toddy-birds, 
so called from their attachment to that 
tree, make their exquisitely curious nests, 
wrought out of the thinnest reeds and 
filaments of branches, with an inimitable 
mechanism, and are about the bigness of a 
partridge (?) The birds themselves arc of 
no value. . . .” — Grose, i. 48. 

TODDY-CAT, s. This name is in 
S. India apjdied to the Paradoxfirus 
Mmanga, Jerdon : [the P. niger, the 
Indian Palm-Civet of Blanford (A/am- 
rmliay 106).] It in feasts houses, 
especially wliere t}j,ere is a ceiling of 
cloth (see CHUTT). Its name is given 
for its fondness, reiil or supppseu, for 
palm-juice. 

[TOKO, s. Slang for ‘a tlirashing.’ 
The word is imper. of Hind, tdkmly ‘to 
censure, blame, ^and has been converted 
into a noun on the analogy of bunnow 
and other words of the same kind. 

[1823.— “ Toco for Yams are food for 

negroes in the W. Indies . . . and if, in- 
stead of receiving his proper ration of these, 
blackee gets a whip (tOCO) about his back, 
why <he has caught toco’ instead of yam/’ 
— John Bee, Slang Diet. 

[1867.-‘*Toko for Yam. An expression 
peculiar to negroes for crying out before 
beiw — SaUw's Word-Sook, 

S.V.] 


TOLA, s. An Indian weight 
(chiefly of gold or silver), not of 
extreme aiitiqnitv. Hind, toldy Skt. 
tuldy ‘a balance,’ iwZ, ‘to lift up, to 
weigh.’ T he Hindu scale is 8 rattU 
(see RUTTEE)=1 mdsMy 12 vidshas^ 
1 told. Thus the told was equal to 96 
%aftls. The proper weight ot the rattly 
which was the old Indian unit of 
weight, Itas bepn determined by Mr. E. 
Thomas as 1*75 grains, and the medieval 
tmiga which was the prototype of the 
rupee was of 100 rattls weight. “ But 
. . . the factitious rat 12 of the Muslims 
was merely an alitpiot part. — <>f the 
comparatively recent tola, and of 
the newdv devis^l rupee By the 
Regulation Yll. of 1833, ])utting the 
British India coinage on its present 
footing (see under SEER) the told 
weighing 180 grs., which is also the 
weight of the rupee, is esUil.>lished by 
the Inline Rogiilatir)n, as the unit of 
the system of weights, 80 tolas = 1 neVy 
40,sW-.v=i Maond. 

1563. — “I knew a secretary of Ni/amoxn 
(.4^c NIZAMALUCO), a native of Corayon, 
who ate every day three tollas (of opium), 
which is the weight of ten cruzados and a 
half ; but this Cora<?oni (Khoras^nl)y though 
he was a man of letters and a great scribe 
and official, was always nodding or steep- 
ing .” — GaniUy f. 1556. 

1610. — “A Tole if a rupee challany of 
silver, and ten of those Toles are the value 
of one of gold .” — IMvkinSy in Purrkas, i. 
217. 

1615-16. — “Two tole and a half being an 
ounce.” — Sir T. lioey in Purchus, i. 545 ; 
[Hak. 8oc. i. 183]. 

1676. — ** Over all the Empire of the Great 
Mogul, all tflb (Jold and Silver is weigh’d 
with IVlijj^his, which t^^^)y call Tolla, which 
amounts to^deniers and eight grains of our 
weight .” — Tavernier y E.T. ii, 18; [od. Ball, 

TOMAXJN.s. A Mongol word, sig- 
nifying 10,000, and constantly used in 
the hiatorie^of tlie Mongol "dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that number. But its 
modem ap])li cation is to a Persian 
money, iA the present time worth 
about Is. 6d. [In 1899 the exchange 
was alx)ut crans to the ^1 ; 10 
6Vtt?w«: 1 tuniEn,] Till recently it was 
only a money of account, representing 
10,000 dinars; the latter also having 
l)een in Persia for, centuries only a 
money of account, constantly degene- 
rating in value. The tomaun in 
Fryer’s time (1677) is reckoned by him 
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as equal to £3, 6^. %d. P. della Valle's 
estimate 60 years earlier would give 
about £4, 10s. Od., and is perhaps 
loose and too high. Sir T. Herbert's 
valuation (5xl3«. 8d.) is the same as 
Fryer's. In the first and third of the 
following quotations we have the woriJ 
in tlie Tartar military sense, for a 
division of 10,000 men : ^ 

1298. — “ You SCO when a Tartar prince 
goes forth to war, he takes with hin^ say, 
100,000 horse . . . they call the corps of 
100,000 men a Tuc ; that of 10,000 they call 
a Toman.” — Marco Polo. Bk. i. ch. 54. 

o. 1340. — “Ces deux portions r<5imies 
fonnaient im total do 800 toumans, dont 
chacuii vaiit 10,000 dibars courants, et le 
dinar 0 dirhems.” — Sliihobialdln, MasCilal‘-al 
in Not. rt E.rts. xiii. 194. 
c. 1317. — “I was informed . . . that 
when the Kan assembled his troops, and 
called the array of his forces together, 
there wore with liirn 100 divisions of ^orse, 
each coinjHjsed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom was called AmTr TumS.n, or lo?d 
of 10,000. JiatHta, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the I’artar word seems to have 
pa.sseil into Russian : 

c. 1.559. — ‘‘One thousand in the language 
of the i)Oople is called Tissutze : likewise 
ton tliousand in a single word Tma : twenty^ 
thousivnd DuucimSi.i thirty thousand T^tma.” 
— Ilrrb'rstnn, Delhi Moscoria^ Jiunnasio, iii. 
159. 

[c. 1590. — In the Sarkitr of Kandahar 
“ eighteen dinars make a tumdn, and each 
tumitn is equivalent to 800 djims. The 
tuinitn of Khurasan is espial in value to 30 
rupees and the tunntn of Irak to 40.” — Ain, 
ed. Jarntty ii. 393-94.] 

1019. — “ L’ainba.sciadoro Indiano . . . 
ordinb oho donasse a tutti un tomanOt 
dioci zecehini per uno.” — P. della Valh^ ii. 
22. f' 

c. 1630. — ‘‘But hoftv miserable , so* ere it 
seomo.s to others, the Per&ian King makes 
many happy harvests ; filling * very yeoro 
his insatiate colTors with above 350,000 
Tomans (a Toman is five markes sterlin).” 
■Sir T. Herbert, p. 225. 

[c. 1665.— In Persia “the ablsi is worth 
4 shithis, and the tomdn ^O^^abdsis or 200 
s)idha.'*--Tarernier, ed. Ball, i. 24. J 

1077. — . « . . . Receipt of Custom (at 
Gk)mbroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomands, 
every Thomand making Three i-feund and 
a Noble in our Accompt, Half which we 
have a Right to.” — Fryn, 1^2. 

1711.— “Camels, Houses, 4c., are gene- 
rally sold by the Tomand^ which is 200 
Shaheos or 60 Abassee.^; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way ; such a man 
is worth so many tomands, as we reckon 
by Pounds in Englana.” — Lochyer, 229. 

[1858.— “Girwur Singh, Tomandar, came 
up with a detachment of the special ^lice,” 
^Sleeman, Journey through Omk^ ii. 17-] 

3 N 


TOMBACK, 8. An alloy of copper 
and zinc, i.e. a particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from ludo- 
Cliinese countries. Port, tambaca, 
from Malay tdmbaga and tdmbaga^ 
‘copper,' which is again from Skt. 
tamrika and tdmra. 

1602. — “Their drumrnes are huge pannes 
made of a metall called Tombaga, which 
makes a most hellish sound.”— 5’coW, Du- 
course of laua, in Purchas, i. 180. 

1690. — “This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable than 
Gold. . . . 'Tis thought to be a kind of 
natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and 
Brass, and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Borneo, and the Moneilloes, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Ovi)^ton, 510. 

1759. — “The Productions of this Country 
(Siam) are prodigious tpiantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin . . . and Tambauck.” 

— In Dalrymple,\.\\^. 

TOM-TOM, s. Tamtam, a native 
drum. Tlie word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Forbes 
{Pdn-Mdld, ii.'^401) [ed. 1878, p. 6651 
.says the thing is so called because used 
by criers who beat it tdm-tdm, ‘place 
by ]dace,’ i.e. first at one place, then at 
aiiother. But it is rather an onoma- 
topoeia, not belonging to any language 
ill particular. In Ceylon it takes the 
form tamatuma, in ‘ Tel. tappeta, in 
Tam. tawhattam ; in Malay it is ton- 
foh, all with the same meaning. [When 
badminton was introduced at Satto 
natives called it Tamtam phiil khel, 
fam-tam meaning ‘ battledore,’ and the 
•sliuttlecock looked like a flower (phiiiy 
Tommv Atkins promptly turned this 
into Tom FooV' (Calcutta Rev. xevi. 
346).] In P'rench Bie word tamtam is 
used, not f a* a drum of any kind, but 
for a Chfnese gong (q.v.). M. Littr4, 
however, in tlie Supplement to his 
Diet., remarks that this use is erroneous. 

1093. It is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justices do cause 
the Tom Tom to be boat through all the 
Streets of the Black Town. . . .’’—In Wheeler, 
i. 268. 

1711 . — “Their small Pii^es, and Tom 
Toms, instead of Harmony made the Dis- 
cord the greater.” — Lockyer, 235. 

17.55.— In the Calcutta Mayor’s expenses 
we find t 

“Tom Tom, R. 1 1 0.” — In Long, 56. 

1704._-“ You will give strict orders to the 
Zemindars to furnish Oil and Musshaula, 
and Tom Toms and Pikemen, &c., according 
to custom,”— 391, 
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1770.—** ... An instrument of brass which 
the Europeans lately borrowed from the 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a tam'^ (!). — AhM Ramat, 
tr. 1777, i. 30. 

1789.— “An harsh kinduOf music from a 
or drum, accompanied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sounds from different parties 
throughout the throng. . . — Mut\ro^ NiU'- 

rctjUve^ 78. 

1804. — ** I request that they may be 
hanged ; and let the cause of their puni.sh- 
ment be published in the bazar by beat of 
tom-tom.^’ — WelUngtm^ iii. 186. 

1824. — “The Mahrattas in my vicinity 
kept up such a confounded noise with the 
tamtams, cymbals, and pipes, that to sleep 
was impossible.” — Seehf, Wondrrs of EUora, 
ch. iv. 

1836, — For the use of the word by Dickons, 
see under GXTM-GXJH. 

1862. — “The first musical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala- 
bashes, tomtoma.”— SjJencer^ First 
PriiuipUsi 356. 

1881.— “The tom-tom is ubiquitous. It 
knows no rest. It is content with depriving 
man of his. It selects by preference the 
hours of the night as the time for its malign 
influence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverberates its dull unmeaning mono- 
tones through the fitful dreams w'hich sheer 
exhaustion brings. It inspires delusive 
hopes by a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ecstacies 
of maniacal fury — accompanied with nasal 
incantations ana protracted howls. . . 
O^jerland Times of April 14, 

TONGA, s. A kind of light and 
sanall two- wheeled t^ehicle, Hind, fa 
[Skt. tamafiga, ‘a platform The 
word has become familiar of late years, 
owing to the use of the tonga in a 
modified form on the roads leading up 
to Simla, Darjeeling, and other hill- 
stations. [TavernicA* speaks of a carriage 
of this kind, but does not use ^he word ; 

[c. 1665.— ** They have also, for travelling, 
small, very light, carriages w'hich contain 
two ]^rsons ; but usually one travels alone 
... to which they harness a pair of oxen 
only. These carriages, which are provided, 
like ours, with curtains and cushions, are not 
slung. . . /’ — Tavernier f ed. JiaU^ i. 44.] 

1874.— ** The villages in this part of the 
country are usually superior to those in 
Poona or ShoUpur, and the people appear 
to be in good circumstances. . . . The 
custom too, which is common, of driving 
light drawn by jpomes or oxen 

points to the same conclusion.”— 

Repwi of Ndtih, 

1879.-— “A tonglia d&k has at last been 
started between Bajpore and Dehra. The 
first tongha took onfy 6J hours from l^jpore 

toSaharunpore.”— AcnserJtfa^. 


1880. —“ In the (Times) of the 19th of April 
we are told that ‘ Syud Mahomed Padshah has 
repulsed the attack on his fort instigated by 
certain mootahs of tonjga ddk,* ... Is the 
relentless toaga a region of country or a 
religious organwation? . . . The original 
telegram appears to have contemplated a 
§fill stop after ‘ certain moot f ah/ Then came 
an independent sentence about the tonga 
ddk w^oiking admirably between Peshawur 
and JellffeiDad, ♦but the sub-editor of the 
TlmeSf interpreting the message referred 
to,tn^de sense of it in the way we have seen, 
associating the ominous mystery with the 
moollakSf and helping out the other seriteAco 
with some explanatory ideas of his own.” 
— Pioneer Maily Jilhe 10. 

1881. — “Bearing in mind Mr. Framji’s 
extraordinary services, notably those ren- 
dered during the mutiny, and . . . that he is 
crippled for life . . . t)y wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by dacoits. . . — Letter from 
Bombay (iovf. to Gorf. of Judia, Juno 17, 
1881. 

c 

TONIOATCHY, TUNNYKETCH, 

8. In Madras this is the name of the 
ioiuevStie water-carrier, who is generally 
a woman, and acts as a kind of utider 
housemaid* It is a con*, of Tamil 
iauinr-htssi^ tannikhm^'^^ an abbrevia- 
tion of tannlr-lcdsatti^ * water-'vvoman.’ 

c. 1780. — “ ‘ Voudricz-vous mo pormettre 
de faire ce trajet nvoc nies gens et mes 
bagages, qui ne consistent i^u’en deux 
inallos, quatro caisses do vin, deux ballots 
dc toiles, et deux femmes, dont Tune est 
ma cuisinibre, et Tautre, ma tannie karotje 
on f>orteuso d’eau.’” — Haafmr, i. 2^12. 

1792. — “The Armenican . . . now mounts 
a bit*' of blocKi . . , and . . . dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
Toicn^ to the admiration and 'astonishment 
of the Tfewny-kertcheft.*’— J/ad/'U'f Conner^ 
April 26. c 

TONJON, and vulg. TOMJOHN, s, 

A sort of sedan or portable chair. It 
is (at least in the Bengal Presidency) 
carried like a palankm hy a single 
pole and four bearers, whereas a jom- 
pon (<l.v.), for nse in a hilly country, 
has two poles like a European sedan, 
each pair of bearers bearing it by a 
stick between the poles, to which the 
latter are slung. We cannot tell what 
the origin of tnis word is, nor explain 
the etyinologj^ given by Williamson 
below, unless it is intended for ihdm- 
jdnghf which m^kt mean ‘support- 
thigh.’ Mr. Platb^ gives as forms in 
Hind, tdmjhdm and thdmjdn* The 
word is perhaps adopted from some 
tranfl-gangetic &Bguage. A mde con- 
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trivance of this kind in Malabar is 
described by Col. Welsh under the 
name of a ‘ Tellicherry chair ^ (ii. 40). 


c. 1804. — “I had a tonjon, or open palan- 
quin, in which I rode.’^-^Jfefr^, Sherwood^ 
Autobii}g, 283. 

1810. — “About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip# 
perah, and other mountainouH parts, a very 
Tight kind of conveyance is in usa called a 
taum-jaung, suppoit to tne feet.’” 

■~*\ViUiamsoii^ V,M, i. 322-23. 

,, “ Some of the party at the •tents 

set^ a tonjon, or open chair, carried like 
a palankeen, to meet me.”— GVa/wim, 

[1827. — “In accordance with I^ady D’Oyly’s 
earnest wish I go out qvery morning in her 
tonjin.” — Diary of Mrs. Fenton ^ 100.] 


1829.— “I had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson's tonjon, which differs only from 
a palanquin in bein^ like the body of a 
gig with a head to it.” — Mnn. of Col. Momi- 
tanif 88 . 

S 1832. — “. . , I never scat myself in the 
ankecn or thonjaun without a feelii% 
bordering on self-reproach. . . .” — Mrs. 
Meer H assn n Ali^ Observations^ i. 320.] 


1839. — “Ho reined up his ragged hors^. 
facing me, and dancing about till I had 
passed ; then he dashed past me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjon, bending down to his saddleliow^ 
pretending to throw a lance, showing his 
teeth, and uttering a loud quack ! ” — Letters 
from Madras, 290. 


[1849.— “We proceeded to Nawal)gunge, 
the minister riding out with me, for some 
miles, to take leave, as I .sat in my tonmhn.” 
— Slmnan, Journey through Oudh, i. 2.J 


TOOLSY, s. The lioly Basil of 
the Hindus {Ocimum sanctum, L.), Skt. 
tulM or tukm, frequently jjlanted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of niaiSonrytiu the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or d>/cdlings. 
Sometimes the ashes o^ deceased 
relatives are preserved in these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathay, i. 59, 
c. 1322) ; and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also JVard^s Hindoos, ii. 203. The 
plant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a chafacter for 
sanitary value at least on the shores of 
the Mediterranean generaUy. 

[o. 1660*-—* ‘They who bear the tulasl round 
the neck . . . they Vaishnavas, a^ 
sanctify the world.* Mdld, in H. 
M. WtUn*s Works, i^41.] 

1672. — “Almost all the Hindus . . . 
adore a plant like our Bamlico gentile, but 
of , more pungent odour. . . . Every one 
before bis house has a little aTtar* girt with 


a wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
little towers, and in these the shrub is 
grown. They recite their prayers daily 
Before it, with repeated prostrations, 
sprinklings of water, &c. There are also 
many of these maintained at the bathing- 
places, and in the courts of the pagodas.” — 

P. Vincenzo Maria, 300. 

1673. — “They plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doors ; and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where they plant Cala- 
minth, or (by them called) Tulce, which 
they worship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligence.” — Fryer, 199. 

1842. — “ Veneram a planta chamada 
Tulosse, por dizerem 4 do pateo dos Deoses, 
e por is.so 4 commun no pateo de suas 
casas, e todas as manhas Ihe vao tributar 
venefe^ao.” — Annaes Maritimos, iii. 453. 

1872. — “At the head of the gh4t, on 
either side, is a sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry.” — 
Gortnda Hamanta, i. 18. 

The following illustrates the esteem 
attached to Tooisy in S. Europe : 

1885. — “I have frequently realised how 
much prized the basil is in Greece for its 
mystic properties. The herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor- 
shipped in the Eastern Church. On St. 
Basil’s day women take sprigs of this plant 
to be blessed in church. On returning 
home they cast some on the floor of the 
house, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
They eat a little with their household, and 
no sickness, they maintiiin, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and firmly believe that their 
embroideries and silken raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the .same period.”—./. T, Bent, 
The Cyclades, p. 328. 

TOOMONGONG, s. A Malay title, 
especially known as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johdi', from whom the 
Island of Singapore was purchased. 
The Sulfans of Johor are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in Jolior, and the adjoining islands 
(including Bintang especially), when 
i expelled by Albuquerque in 1511, 

I whilst the Tunmmjyung was a minister 
; wlio had in Peshwa fashion appro- 
priated the power of the Sultan, with 
Iiereditary tenure : and this chief now 
lives, we believe, at Sii^apore. 
Crawfurd says ; “ The word is most 
probably Javanese ; and in Java is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
office ” (Malay Diet. s.v.) 

[1774.-“ Paid a visit to the Sultan . . . 
and Pangaram ToomongO]||:* , . JKary 
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of J. Herhe^% in Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
Hone Senes, ii, 438. 

[1830.— ** This (BopjJti), however, is rather 
a title of office than of mere rank, as these 
governors are sometimes Tum^hng'gungs, 
An^aehdis, and of still inferior rank,” — 
Raffles, Jam, 2nd ed. i. 299.] 

1884. — “Singapore had originally been 
purchased from two Malay chiefs ; the 
Sultan and Tumangong of Johore. The 
former, when Sir Stamford Raffles entered 
into the arrangement with them, was the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, w'as the real 
ruler.” — Cavenagh, Reminis, of an Indian 
Official, 273. 

TOON, TOON- WOOD, s. The tree 
and timber of the Cedrtla Toona, Roxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae, Hind, tun, tun, 'Skt. 
hmna. The timber is like a poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture and line joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Red Cedar of 
N.S. Wales and Queeu.sland (Oedrela 
auidralis, F. Mueller). See Brandis, 
Forest Flora, 73. A sp. of the same 
genus (0. sinensis) is called in Chinese 
cEun, which looks like the same word. 


1678.—“ Four horses bought for the Com- 
pany— Pagodas, 

One young Arab at . . 160 

One old Turkey at . . 40 

One old Atehoin at . . 20 

One of this country at . . 20 


240.” 

Ft. St, Geo. Consns., March. 6, in 
Notes and Exts., Madras, 1871. 


1782.-^' Wanf;ed one or .two Tanyans (see 
TANGUN) rising six yoarvS old. Wanted also 
a Bay Toorkey, or Bay Tazzi (see TAZEE) 
Horse for a Buggy. . . .” — India Gazette, 
Fob. 9. ♦ 


,, “To bo disposed of at Ghyretty 
... a Buggy, almost new ... a jmir of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted Toorkays.” 
— Ihid. March 2. * 


TOOTNAGUE, s. Port. tuteuaga. 
This word appears to have two dif- 
ferent applications, a. A Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc., and nickel, sometimes 
called ‘ white copper ’ {i.e. pehJung of 
the Cliinese). The finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic.* The best 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Joubert 
of the Gamier Ex))edition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 


[1798. — The tree first described by Sir W, 
Jones, As. Res. iv. 288.] 

1810, — “ The toon, or country mahogany, 
which comes from Bengal. . . — Maria 
Graham, 101. 

1837. — “Rosellini informs ua that there is 
an Egyptian harp at Florence, of which the 
wood is W'hat is commonly called E. Indian 
mahogany {Athenaeum, July 22, 1837). This 
may be the Cedrela Toona.” — Itoyles Hindu 
Mmicine, 30. 

TOOEKEY, s. A Tarhl horse, i.e. 
from Turke.stan. Marco Polo uses 
what is practically Hhe same word for 
a horse from tne Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. * 

1298. — . . the Turcomans . . . dwell 
among mountains and downs where they 
find good pasture, for their occupation is 
cattle-keeping. Excellent horses, known as 
Turqua&s, are reared in their country. . . 

— Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. 

[c. 1590.—“ The fourth class (Turk!) are 
horses imported from Tur^n ; though strong 
and well formed, they do not come up to 
the_preceding (Arabs, Persian, Mujannas).” 
— Jfia, i. 284. 

[1663.-“ If they aie found to be Turki 
horses, that is from Turkistan or Tartary, 
and of a proper size and adequate strength, 
they are branded on the thigh with the 
mark. ; , — Bernier, ed. CoTistahle, 


furnace (J^oyage dFxploration, ii. 160). 
b. It is used in Indian trade in the 
same loose way that spelter is used, 
for either dne or pewter {peh-ymn, or 
‘white lead’ of the Cliinese). The 
base of the word is no doubt the Pers. 
tuthja, Skt. tiUtha, an oxide of zinc, 
generally in India applied to blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copjier, but the 
formation of the word is obscure. 
Po.ssibly tl^e last syllable is merely an 
adjective affix, in yidiich way ndk is 
used in* Persian. Or it may be ndga 
in the senie of lead, which is one of the 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations given below, tutenague 
is confounded wiUi caUn (see CALAY). 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonyms 
for zinc, Tam. tuttandgam [tuttmidgam], 
Tel. tvitundgam \tuttindgamu\ Mahr. 
and Quz. tutti-ndga. Sir G. Staunton 
is* curiously wrong in supposing (as his 
mode of* writing seems to immy) that 
tutenague is a Chinese wora. [The 
word has been finally corrupted in 


* Si. Julien €$ P. Ckampim, IndustrieB An^ 
dennes et Moderrus de rPmptre Chinois, 1S69, p. 76. 
Wells Williams “The peh-tu^na argent&n, or 
white’eopper of the Chinrse, is an alloy of copper 
40'4, sine 26*4, nickel 81*6, and iron 2*0, and 
occasionally a little silver ; and these proportions 
are nearly those of German silver."— JwMafe Kina* 
doM, ed. 1888, ii, 19, 
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England into ‘ tooth and egg ^ metal, as 
in a quotation below.] 

1605.— “4500 Pikals (see PECTJL) of Tm- 
temga (for Tiutenaga) or Spelter.”— In 
Viilemtijn, v, 329. 

1644. — “ That which they export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) is pepper, although it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the soutMl 
with Callaym (see CALAY), Tutunaga, 
wares of China and Portugal ; jewelled orna- 
ments ; but muth less nc^adays, for the 
reasons already stated. . . — Bocarro, M!S. 

f. 316. . 

1675. — “ . . from thence with Dollars 
to China for Sugar, Tea, Parcel ane. Lac- 
cared Ware, Qaicksihe^ Tuthinag, and 
Copper. . . .” — Fryer, 86. 

[1676-7. — . . RUpj^osing yo*' Hon* may 
intend to send y« Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 
Tutonag for Persia. . . For rest, Bombay 

Letters^ Home Series, i. 125.] 

1679. — Letter from Dacca reporting . . . 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin or Tutenagfue.’—i'V. St. 
Geo. CoMns., Oct. 31, in Notes ana Kxts. 
Madras, 1871. • 

[ ,, “In the list of commodities Virought 
from the East Indies, 1678, T find among 
the drugs, tincal (see TINCALL) and 
Toothanage set doune. En(piire also what 
these are. . . .” — I.<etter of Sir T. Browne, 
May 29, in N. <C* Q. 2 ser. vii. 520.] 

1727. — “Most of the Spungc in China 
had pernicious Qualities because the Sub- 
terraneous Grounds wore stored with 
Minerals, as Coi)per, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenague, &c.’'— *1. Hamilton, ii. 223; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 222, for “Spunge” reading 
“ Springs ”]. 

1750. — “A sort of t!ash made of Toothe- 
nague is the only Currency of the Countr}'^.” 
— ylc. of Cochin China, by Mr. Hobeit 
Kirsop, in Dalrymple, Or. Hep. i. 245. 

[1757. — Speaking of the freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Bailey (Jljaa/** of 
Nottinghiimshire, iii,*1235) mentic'is as one 
of them William Tutin, buckle-maker, and 
then goes on to say : “It was a son of this 
latter person who was the inventor of that 
beautiful composite white metal, the intro- 
duction of which created such a change in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
In England, This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, was called Tutinic, but which 
word, by one of the most absurd perversions 
of language ever known, became transferred 
into ‘ Tooth and Egg, ’ the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognwed in the 
shops.” — Quoted in 2 ser. N. <5 Q. x. 144.] 

1780.— “At Quedab, thero^is a trade for 
oalin (see CALAY) or tutenague ... to 
exi)ort to different i>arts of the Indies.” — 
Dunn, Hew Directot% f^Jih ed. 338. 

1797.— “Tu-te-nag is, properly speaking, 
zinc, extracted fromi^i rich ore or calamine j 
the ore is powdered and mixed with char- 
coal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by moans of which the metal 


rises in form of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is con- 
densed in water.” — Staunton's Acet. of Lord 
Macartney* s Embassy, 4to ed. ii. 540. 

TOPAZ, TOPASS, &c., s. A 
name used in the 17tli and 18th cen- 
turies for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was ori^nally a corruption 
of Pers. (from Turkish) top-chi, ‘a 
gunner.^ It may he a slight support 
to this derivation that Italians were 
employed to cast guns for the Zamorin 
at Calicut from a very early date in 
the^l6th century, and are frequently 
mentioned in the annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been given. 
That given l^y Orine below (and put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
topi, ‘ a hat,’ has a good deal of plausi- 
bility, and even if the former etymology 
he the true origin, it is probable that 
this one was often in the minds of 
those using the term, as its true 
connotation. It may have some cor- 
roboration not only in the fact that 
Europeiins are to this day often spoken 
of by natives (with a shade ot dis- 
paragement) as Topeewalas (q.v.) or 
‘ Hat-men,’ but also in the pride 
commonly taken by all persons claim- 
ing European blood in wearing a hat ; 
indeed Fra Paolino tells us that this 
class call themselves yente de chapeo (see 
also the quotation below from Ovington). 
Possibly however this was merely a 
niisrennering of fopws from the assumed 
etymology. The same Fra Paolino, 
with his "usual fertility in error, pro- 
pounds yi another passage that topas 
is a corruption of do-bhashiya, ‘two- 
tongued’ (in fact is another form of 
Dubash, (pv.), viz. using Portuguese 
and a debased vernacular (pp. 50 and 
144). [The Madras Gloss, assumes Mai. 
toptUhi to he a corruption of dubasll.] 
The Topaz on board ship is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this class. 

1602.— “The 12th ditto we saw to sea- 
ward another Champaigne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mestizos (see HtlsTEEB) and 
Toupas.”— Faw. Spilhergen's Voyage, p. 34, 
pub. 1648. 

[1672. — “Toepasses.” See under 
M^RAS.] 

1673.— “To the Fort then belonged 300 
English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal Fire- 
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66 . In his glossarial Index 
he gives “ Topases, Musketeers.” 

1680. — “It is resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 TopassoB, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay.” — In WJieeler, i. 121. 

1680 .— «< It ia resolved, as soon as English 
soldiers can be provided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topasees be disbanded, 
and no more entertained, since there is 
little dependence on them.”— In ditto, 159. 

1090.— A Report spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Ahdat 
Ghafordf was taken by llai-meii, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans. 
Onii(jfton, 411. 4 

1705. — “ . . . Topases, qui soait des gens 
du pais qu*on ^eve et qu’on habille a la 
Fran 9 oise, lesquels ont est^ instruits dans 
la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
nos Missionnaires.”— ZwiWiVr, 45-46. 

1711. — “The Garrison consists of ^out 
250 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or D. 9</. 
per Month, and 200 TopaBSes, or black , 
Mungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 Fanhams j 
per Month.” — Lockyer, 14. 

1727. — “Some Portuguese are called To- 
pftBBdS . . . will be served by none but 
Portuguese Priests, beciiuse they indulge 
them more and their Villany.”— A . Uaviilton, 
[ed. 1744, i. 326]. 

1745. — “Les Portugais et les autres 
Catholiques qu’on norame Mestices (see 
MUSTEES) et Topases, egalement commo 
les naturels du Pays y viennent sans dis- 
tinction pour assister aux Divins mysthres.” 
— Norhert, ii. 81. 

1747. — “The officers upon coming in 
report their People^in general behaved 
very well, and could not do more tliau 
they did with such a handful of men 
against the Force the Enemy had, being 
as they believe at least to be one thousand 
Europeans, besides TopasBOB, Coifrees (see | 
CAFFEB), and Seapoys (see SEPOY), al- 
together about Two Thousand (2000).”— 
MS. Gonsns. at Ft. St. David, March 1, (In 
India Office). 

1749 . — “600 effective EuntoeaTiK would 
not have cost more ithn that Crowd of use- 
less TopABSBB and Peons of which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late'been com- 
j>osed.” — In A Letter to a Proprietor of the 
K.L Co. p. 57. 

,, “The TopaBBBB of which the major 
Part of the Garrison consisted, every one 
that knows Madrass knows it to be a bl^k, 
degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
PerrUtguese, as proud and bigotted as their 
Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious withal, 
and for the most Part as weak and feeble 
in Body as base in Mind, not one in ten 
possessed of any of the necessary Requisites 
of a Soldier,” — Ihid. App. p. 103. 

1756. — “ ... in this plight, from half an 
hour after eleven till near two in the morn- 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my back, and the 
pressure of his whole body on my head ; a 
Dutch sergeant, who had taken his seat 


upon my left shoulder, and a Topfti bei^nff 
onmy riKhV'—ffotmlVs J^arr. of Oie Bla£h 
Hole, [ed. 1758, p. 19]. 

1758.— “There is a distinction said to be 
made by you . . . which, in our opinion, 
does no way square with rules of justice 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topaBBBB, and other Christian 
natives, from any share of the money 
granted by the Nawab|»”“~‘C()Mrt s LeUer, in 
Long, 133. 

c. 1785.— “Tapaases, black foot .wldiors, 
descended from Portuguese marrying na- 
tives,* called topasses because they wear 
hats.” — Carraeciolts Clive, iv. 564. Ibe 
same explanation in Orme, i. 80. ^ 

1787.—“. . . iV’S'^redly the mixture of 
Moonnen, Rajahpoots, Gentoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely ^ne- 
ficial. ... I have also recommended the 
corps of Topasses or descondante of Euro- 
peans, who retain the characteristic quali- 
ties of their progenitors.”— CoZ. Fv^rion s 
Vieio of English Interests in India, 222. 

1789 . — “Topasses are the sons of Euro- 
peanstand black women, or low Portuguese, 
\^ho are trained to arms.” — Mnnro, Larr. 
321. 


1817 . — “Topasses, or persons whom vro 
may denominate Indo-Portuguese, either 
the mixed produce of Portuguese and Inman 
parents, or converts to the Portuguese, from 
the Indian, faith.”-/. Mill, Hist. iii. 19. 

TOPE, s. Tliis word is used in 
three distinct semes, from dis- 

tinct origins. 

a. Hind, top, ‘a cannon.’ This is 
Turkish top, adopted into Persian 
and Hindustani. We cannot trace it 
further. [Mr. Platts reprds T. t(d>, 
top, as meaning originally *a round 
iiia&V from Skt. stupa, for which see 
below.] ^ 

b. A grove or • orchiiid, and in 
Upper* liidia especially a mango- 
orchard. The word ia in universal 
use by the English, but is quite un- 
known to the natives of Upper India. 
It is in fact Tam. iUppn, Tel. idpn, 
[which the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tam. ioffu, ‘ to collect,’] and must have 
been carried to Bengal by foreigners 
at an early period of European traffic. 
But Wilson is curiously mistaken in 
.supposing it to be in common in 
Hindustan by natives. The word used 
by them is mgh. 

c. An ancient Buddhist monument 
in the form oUb solid domA T^e 
word.fdp is in Ipcal use in the N.W, 
Punjab, where anedent monuments of 
this kind occur, and appears to come 
from Bkt. tditm through the Pali or 
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Prakrit’ thUjio, According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i. 506), Stu'pa m Icelandic 
signifies ‘a Tower.* We cannot find it 
in Cleasby. The word was first intro- 
duced to Europetan knowledge by Mr. 
hllphinstone in hivS account of the 
Tope of Manikyala in the Baw’nl 
Pindi district. ^ 


[1687, - “Tope." Sea mid#' TOPE- 27 
KHANA. 

[1884. — “The big gim near the Central 
Museum of Labor called the Zam*Zainah /g, 
or Bhanjianvati top, seems to have held ^ 
much the •same place with the Sikhs as ^ 
the Malik-i-Maiditn heM in Bijapur.” — 
Bomhity (JaaeMeer^ xxiii. 642.} 

i>- * « 

1673.—“. . . flourish pleasant Tops of ^ 
Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavas."— Fri/tr, 40. ^ 

,, “The Country is Bandy; yet ^ 
plentiful in Provisions ; in all places, Tops . 
of Trees." — Hid. 41. 

1747. — “The Topes and Walks of Trees ^ 
in and about the Bounds will furnish tlfcm a 
with firewood to burn, and Clay for Bricks f 
is almost everywhere." — Report of a Council g 
of }yaral Ft. St. Racid^ in Consns. of May ^ 
5, MB. in India Office. i 

1754. — “A multitude of People set to the < 
work finished in a fow’ days an entrench- 
meat, with a stout mud wall, at a place ' 
called Facipiire’s Tope, or the grove of the 1 
Facijuire."— i. 273. 

1790. — “UiKui looking at the Tope as 1 | 
came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when YOU got jwssession of the bank of the 
Nullah, you have the Tope as a mutter of 
course." — Wellington, iR^p. i. 23, 

1809.—“ . . . behind that a rich country, 
covered with rice fields and topes." — Id. 
Videntia, i. 557. 

1814.—“ It is a general practice when a 
plantation M mango trees i made, to dig 
a well on 'Sio side of it. The wdil and the 
tope are married, a coremoiw at which all 
the village attends, and largo sums are 
often expended." — Forbe.% Or, Mem. iu. no. 

C.— 

(1839.— “Tope is on expression used for a 
mound or Ixirrow as far we.**! as Peshawer. 

. . ^-■‘KJphindoney Oauhvl, 2nd ed. i. 108.J 

TOFE-KHANA, »• The Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Turco-Pers. t6p-}chdAa, ‘can^n- 

house’ or ‘ cannon-aepartmeut.’ The 

word is the same tlmt appears so often 
in reports from Constantiuople a.s the 
Tophmeh Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tofana afe historical, we are 
strongly dispos^ to suspect that Aqua 
Tofana may have had its name from 
this word. 


1687.—“ The Topkhi. These are Gunners, 
called so from the word To^y which in 
Turkish signifies a Cannon, and are m 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham- 
bers ; their Quarters are at Topha]ia» or 
the place of Guns in the Suburbs of Con- 
stantinople.”— ifycaw<’5 Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 94. 

I 1726. — “ Isfandar Chan, chief of the 
Artillery (called the Baroger (seeDAROGA) 
of the TopBcanna)." — Valentijn, iv. (Suratte), 
276 , 

1765. — “ He and his troops knew that by 
the treachery of the Tope l&ozmali Droger 
(see DAROGA), the cannon were loaded 
with powsder only." — Holwdl, Hist, Events, 
&c. i. 96. » 


TOPEE, s. A hat, Hind, topi This 
is sometimes referred to Port, tow, ‘ the 
top* (also tojje, ‘a top-knot,* and topete, 
a ‘toupee ’), which -is probably identical 
with English and Dutch top, L. 
German topp, Er. fopet, &c. But there 
is also a simpler Hind, word top, for 
a helmet or hat, and the quotation 
from the Roteiro Vocabulary seems to 
show that the word existed in India 
I when the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, we find tins word 
becomes specialized in application to 
the sola bat. 

4498. — In the vocabulary (“A^te hs a 
lingvajem de Calicut*') we have: “barrete 
[i.e. a cap) : 

I The following expression again, in the 
same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women s 
hair was dressed: “Trazem ©m a moleera 
huuns topetes por signall qiie sam Chnstaos. 
--Ibid. 52. 

1849.— “Our good friend Sol came down 
, in right earnest on the waste, and there 
is need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white toni, to keep off his im^r- 
tunacy.”— Leaves from Young Egypt, 2. 

1883.*““ Topee, a solar helmet.”— 

Modern Persia, 263. 

i. 

I TOPBEWALA, s. Hind, topiwald, 
‘one who wears a hat,’ generally a 
European, or one claiming to Iw to. 

! Formerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
- tiially applied to the dark descendants 
P of the Portuguese. R. Drummond 

II says that in his time (before 1808) 
i. TopemoaUt and VvggiTwah, were used 
if iu Quzerat and the Mahratta country 

for ‘Europeans’ and ‘natives.’ [The 
a Indian form is Toj^r,] 

11 author of the Persia lift Hjawr 
JiTotfc (Or. Tr. Fund, by Mijss) sails 
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Europeans Kaldh-posh, i.e. ‘hat- wearers^ 

(p. 86). 

1803. — *‘The descendants of the Portu- 
guese , . . unfortunately the ideas of 
Christianity are so imperfect that the only 
mode they hit upon of displaying their 
faith is by wearing hats and breeches.” — 
Sydney Smith, Wiyrks, 3d. ed. iii. 5. 

[1826. — “It was now evident we should 
have to encounter the Topee wallas. 
Pandurang Hari, ed. 1873, i. 71.] 

1874. — . . j^ou will see that he will 
not be able to protect us. All topiwalds 
. . . are brothers to each other. The 
magistrates and the judge will always 
decide in favour of their white brethren.” 

— Qordnda Savianta, ii. 211. 

TOEOULL, s. This word occurs 
only in Castanheda. It is the Majay- 
alam tiru-koyil, [Tam. tiru, Skt. hi, 

‘ holy ’ koyil, ‘ temple ^]. See i. 253, 254 ; 
also the English Trans, of 1582, f. 151. 

In fact, ill the 1st ed. of the 1st hook 
of Castanheda tvrcoll occurs where 
pagode is found in subsequent editions. 
\Tricalore in S. Arcot is in Tam. Tinik- 
fcoyihlr, with the same meaning.] 

TOSHACONNA, s. tosha-- 

kkdna. The repository of articles re- 
ceived as presents, or intended to he 
given as presents, attached to a govern- 
ment-office, or great man’s establish- 
ment. The toshci-khdyia is a special 
department attached to the Foreign 
Secretariat of the Government of India. 

[1616. — “Now indeed the atashckannoe 
was become a right stage.”— T. Hoe, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 300.] 

[1742. — “. . . the Trea.sury, Jew'els, 
toishik-khanna . . . that belonged to the 
Emperor. . . — Frasef, II, of Nadir Shah, 

173.T 

1799. — “After the ^pture of Seri^a- 
patam, and before the* country was given 
over to the Raja, some bra.ss swamies (q.v.), 
which were in the toshekanah w^e given 
to the brahmins of different pagodas, by 
order of Macleod and the General. The 
prize-agents require payment for them.” — 
Wellington, i. 66. 

[1885. — “When money is presented to 
the Viceroy, he always ‘ remits ^ it, but when 
presents of jewels, arms, stuffs, horses, or 
other things of value are given him, they 
are accepted, and are immediately handed 
over to the tosh khaaa or Government 
Treasury. . , — Lady Dnferin, Viceregal 

kiife, 76.] 

TOSTDATJN, s. Military Hind. 
tosddn for a cartoucbe-box. Tlie word 
appears to be properly Pers. toshaddn^ 

‘ provision-holder,’ a wallet. 


[1841.— “This last was, however, merely 
‘t08-dan kee atmz* — a cartouch-box report 
— as our sepoys oddly phrase a vogue 
rumour.” — Society in India, ii. 223.] 

TOTY, s. Tam. totti, Canar. totlga, 
from Tam. fondu, ‘to dig,’ properly a 
lowicaste labourer in S. India, and a 
ibw-caste man who in villages receives 
certain allowances for acting as 
messengSr, &ot, for the community, 
like the gora3rt of N. India. 

1736 . — “II y a dans chaque village un 
homme do service, appcIliS Totti, qui est 
charge des impositions publiqtfes.” — Lettr. 
Ed if. xiii. 371. 

[1883. — “ The name Toty being con- 
sidered objectionable, the same officers in 
the new arrangements are called Talaiaris 
(see TALIAR) when assigned to Police, and 
Vettians when employed in Kevonue duties.” 
— Le Fame, Man. of Salem, ii. 211.] 

TOUCAN, s. This name is very 
g^ierfrily misapplied hy Europeans 
to the various species of Horn- 
hill, formerly all styled Bvrents, hut 
now subdivided into various genera. 
Jerdon savs : “They (the hornbills) 
are, indeed, popularly called Toucans 
throughout India ; and tins appears to 
be their name in some of the Malayan 
isles; the word signifying ‘a w’orker,’ 
from the noise they make.” This 
would imply that the lerm did origin- 
ally belong to a s]>ecies of hornbill, 
and not to the S. American Pham- 
phastes or Zygodactyle. Tukang is really 
in Malay a ‘ craftsman or artificer ’ ; 
but the dictionaries show' no applica- 
tion to the bird. AVe have here, in 
fact, a reniArkable instance of the 
coincidAyes w Inch oftrui justly perplex 
etymologisU\ or w'ould perjdex them 
if it w^ere not so much tneir habit to 
.seize on one solution and despise the 
others. Not only is tukang in Malay 
‘an artificer,’ but, as Willoughby telLs 
us, the Spaniards called the real 
American toucan ‘ carpinUro ’ froip the 
noise he nmkes. And yet there ieems 
no /iouht that Toucan is a Brazilian 
name for p, Brazilian bird. See the 
quotations, and especially Thevet’s, 
with its date. 

The Toucan* is described by Oviedo 
(c. 1535), but he mentions only the 
name by which ♦“the Christians” 
called it)— in Ramusio’s Italian Fimito 

i ?Beccuto ; Sommario, rin EamudOf iii. 

. 60). [Prof. Skeat (Concue Diet s.v.) 
gives only the Brazilian derivation. 
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The question is still further discu&sed, 
without any very definite result, save 
that it is probably an imitation of the 
cry of the bird, in N. d- Q, 9 ser. vii. 
486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85, 171, 250.] 

1656. — “Surla costo de la marine, la plus 
freqiiSto rnarchandise est le plumage ‘d’ya 
oyscau, qu’ils appellont en leur langu# 
Toucan, lequel descrivons sornraairoment 
puis qu’il vient k propes. Cost uyseau est 
de la grandeur d’vn pigeoft. . . . Au reste 
cest oysoau eat mervoillousernont difforme et 
monstrueux;, nyant le bee }j1u 8 gros d, plus 
long quasi quo le reste du corps .” — Lfs 
Slnguhiritez la France Aiitartiafnc^ autre- 
nind nominee Amrritfue. . J*ar T. Andre 
Theuet, Nat'if dWvgouh'ion*’, Paris, 1558, f. 91. 

1648,— “ Tucana sive Toucan Brasilien- 
sibus; avis pica 0 ant juilnnibi magnitndine. 

. . . nostrum liabct ingens ct nonnum((uam 
palmum longuin, oxtonus Mavani. . . . 

Minim est autom videri possit quoniodo 
tantilla avis tarn grande rostrum ferat ; 
sed ]evis.simnm est.” — (imrgi JSlarrgraLl 
de L{(li.<fady Hid, Iln'>nn Sofnr. lirgadiae. 
Lib. V. cap. w., in JHd. Xatnr. /jrasH. 
Liipfl. Bat. JtilS, p. 217. • 

8eo also (1599) AldrorondnSy (Irnitlxdog. 
lib. xii. cap. 19, where the \\ord is given 
toucham. 

Here is an example of iuisa])pli(ation 
to the Horubill, tliough the latter 
name is also given ; 

1885. — “ Soopah (in N. C'anara) is the only 
region in which I have met \\ith the toucan 
or great hornlull. ... 1 saw the comical 
looking head with its huge aquiline beak, 
regarding mo through a f'»rk in the branch ; 
anti I account it <aic t)f the best shots I ever 
made, when 1 sent a ball . . . through the 
head just at its junction with the handsome 
orange-coloured helmet ^^hich surmounts it. 
Downcame the toucan with outs[»read wings, 
dead apiarently ; but when mj; p-eou Manoel 
raised him 'by tlio^ thick miiscula* neck, 
he fastened his great claw,> on his Ivnnd, and 
made the wood resound with a «uccession of 
roars more like a bull than a bird ,” — (Tonlon 
ForbeSy Wild Life in Canara, &c. pp. 37-38. 

TOWLEEA, s. Hind. ianliydy *a 
towel.' This is a corrupl ion, however, 
not of the English form, hut rather of 
the Port, ioalha {Panjab N. cf? Q., 1885, 
ii. 117). 

TEAGA, s. [Molesworth gives “S. 
trdyd^ Guz. trdgu''; trdga does not 
appear in Monier-Willianft's Skt. Diet., 
and Wilson queries the word as doubt- 
ful. Dr. Grierson writes : “ I cannot 
trace its origin baeje to Skt. One is 
tempted to connect it with the bkt. 
root trai, or trd, ‘to protects but the 
termination gd presents dimculties 


which I cannot get over. One would 
expect it to be derived from some 
Skt. word like trdlcay but no such 
word exists.”] The extreme form of 
diluma (q-v.) among the Rajputs and 
connectea triljies, in which tne com- 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for hringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. The tone adopted by some 
persons and papers at the time of the 
death of the great Charles Gordon, 
tended to imply their view that his 
death was a kind of traga intended 
to bring vengeance on t]^ose who had 
sacrificed him. [For a case in Greece, 
see PausaniaSy X. i. 6. Another name 
for this self-sacrifice is C%andi, which 
is perhaps Skt. randuy ‘passionate* 
(see Malcolmy Cent. India ^ 2nd ed. 
ii. 137). Also compare the juhar of 
the Rajputs {Tod, AnnalSy Calcutta 
reprint, i. 74). And for KfiVy see 
yJs. lies. iv. 357 seqq.] 

1803.— A case of traga is recorded in 
Sir Jasper Nicoll’s Journal, at the capture of 
(biwilgarh, by Sir A. Wellesley. See note to 
Wellingtony ed. 1837, ii. 387. 

1813.— “Every attempt to levy an assess 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a most 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other.” — Forhrs, Or. Mem. ii. 91 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 378 ; and see i. 244]. 

1819.— For an affecting story of Traga, 
see Mannnrdoy in Bo. Lit. *8or, Trans, i. 281. 

[TRANKEY, s. A kind of boat 
used in the Persian Gulf and adjoining 
.seas. All atteiniits to connect it with 
any Indian or Persian word have been 
unsuccessful. It has been supposed to 
be connected with the Port, trincadovy 
a sort of flat-bottomed coasting vessel 
with a liigh sterii,®and with trinquarty 
a herriim-boat used in the English 
tlumiiel; Smyth {Sailods Word-hooky 
s.v.) has : “ Trankch or TrankieSy a large 
boat of the Gulf of Persia.” See 
iV. d* Q. 8 vser. vii. 167, 376. 

[1554.—“ He sent certain spies who wont 
in Terraziquixns dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish inside the straits ,” — CovtOy Dec. 
VI. Bk. X. ch. 20. 

[c. 1750.—“. . . he remained some years 
in obscurity, till an Arab tranky being driven 
in there by stress of weather, he made him- 
self known to his countrymen. . . 

1st ed. 25. 

11763.— “Taghi Khan . . , soon after em- 
barked a great number of men in small 
vessels.” In the ndto tarranquina.-*.£ran- 
ioayy iv. 181. 
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[1773, — “ Accordingly we resolved to hire 
one of the common, but uncomfortable 
vessels of the Gulph, called a TraJikey. . . •” 
203.] 

TBANQTJEBAE, ii.p. A seaport of 
S. India, which was in the possession 
of the Danes till 1807, when it was 
token by England. It was restored to 
the Danes in 1814, and purchased from 
them, along with Serampore, in 1845. 
The true name is said to he Tarangam- 
hddiy ‘Sea-Town* or ‘Wave-Town*; 
[so the Madras Gloss.; but in the Man, 
^i. 216) it is interpreted ‘ Street of the 
Telegu people.*] 

1610. — “The members of the Comimny 
have petitioned me, that inasmuch as they 
do much service to God in their establish- 
ment at Negapatam, both among Portuguese 
and natives, and that there is a .settlement 
of newly converted Christians who are looked 
after by the catechumens of the parish 
(freguezia) of Trangabar. . . .'*—Km§*s 
Lettei'., in Livros das MongoeSf p. 285. 

[1683-4. — “This Morning the Portuguez 
ship that came from Yizagapatam Sailed 
hence for Trangambar.”— Diary, 
Ft, St, Geo, 1st ser. iii. 16.] 

TRAVANOORB, n.p. The name 
of a village south of Trevandnun, from 
which the ruling dynasty of the king- 
dom which is known by" the nama has 
been called. The true name is said to 
be Tini-viddn-kodn, shortened to Tiru- 
vankodn. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
Tiruvitdnkur, tint, Skt. m, ‘the 
goddess of prosperity,* vdzhu, ‘to re- 
side,* bur, ‘ part.*] 

[1514. — “As to the money duo from the 
Raja of Trayamcor. . . .''—Albygverf/ue, 
Cartas, p. 270.] 

1553.—“ And at the place called Tra- 
vancor, where this Kingdom of Coulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdom, 
taking its name from this very Travancor, 
the king of which our people citll the Rrif 
Grdnde, because he is greater in his dominion, 
and in the state which he keeps, than those 
other princes of Malabar ; and he is subject 
to the King of Nandziga.” — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1609. — “The said Governor has written 
to me that most of the kings adjacent to 
our State, whom he advised of the coming 
of the rebels, had sent replies in a good 
spirit, with expressions of friendship, and 
with promises not to admit the rebels into 
their ports, all but him of TravaACOr, from 
whom no answer had yet come.”— At ay ^ 
Spa 'nts Letter, in Liwos das MongOes, p. 25/. 

tribbny , Ti.p. Skt. tri-veni, 
threefold braid* a name which 
properly belongs to Prayaga (Allalil- 


3 TmomNOPOLY, 

bad), where the three holy* rivets, 
Ganges, Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasvatl 
are considered to unite. But local 
retjuirements have instituted another 
Tribem in the Ganges Delta, by be- 
stowing the name of Jumna and Saras- 
vati on two streams connected with 
|.lie Hugli. The Bengal Tiibeni gives 
name to a village, wliich is a place of 
great sanctity, and to which the nielas 
or religious iah*s attract? many ^dsito^s. 

1682. — “. . . if 1 refused to stay there 
he wbuld certainly stop me again at Trip- 
pany some miles further up the River.” — 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 14 ; [Hak» Stec. i. 38]. 

1705. — “ . . . pendant la Luno do Mars 
. . . il arrive la F^te do Tripigny, c'^t 
un Dieu enferm6 dans une maniore de petite 
Mosqii^c, qui est dans le milieu d’une tres- 
grande pleinc . . . au l)ord du Gauge.” — 
Luiltier, 69. 

1753.—“ Au-dessou» de Nudia, k Tripini, 
dont le noni si^ni6e tn»is eaux, le Gauge 
fait eiicore sortir du m^mo cAto un canal, 
qiii par sa rentr^e, forme une seconde tie 
renferm^e dans la premibre.”— 

64. 

TRICHIBS, TRITCHIBS, s. The 

familiar name of the cheroots made 
at Trichinopoly ; long, and rudely 
made, with a straw inserted at the end 
for the mouth. They are (or were) 
cheap and coarse, but much liked by 
those used to them. Mr. C. P. Brown, 
referring to his etymology of Trichi- 
nopoly under the succeeding article, 
derives the w'ord cheroot from the 
form of the name wliich he a.ssigiis. 
But this, like his etymology of the 
place-name, is entirely wrong (.see 
CHEROOT^ Some excellent practical 
scholiirs seem to entirely without 
the etytnological sense. 

1876. — “ Between whiles w© smoked, 
generally Manillas, now supplanted by foul 
Dindiguls and fetid Trlciues.” — Barton, 
Sind He visited, i. 7. 

TRICHINOPOLY, n.p. A district 
and once famous rock-fort of S. India, 
'^^he etymology and proper form of the 
name has Inin the subject of much 
difterenc*e. Mr. C. P. Bit>wn gives the 
true name as C%irut^^Ui, ‘Little- 
Town.* Bu4 this may be safely re- 
jected as mere ^ess, inconsistent with 
facts. The eanigst occurrence of the 
name on an inseription^is (about 1520) 
as TtV«-iJtlia-pap,^pprently ‘Holy- 
rock-tomi.* Xn ihe Iwlfomi the place 
is said to be mentioned under the name 
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of Some derive it from 

Tri - sira - y wram, ‘ Three - head - town,* 
with allusion to a Hhree-headed demon.* 
[The Madras Gloss, gives Tiru^Hndppall% 
tiru^ ‘holy,* shina^ ‘the pliant cissampelos 
imrdray L. ‘ village.’] 

1677.— “Tritchenapali.”— Btming, m 
Valenti jn^ v. {Ceylon)^ 300. | 

1741. — “ The Maratas concluded the cam- 
paign by putting this whoU Penilftula under 
contribution as far as C. Cumerira, attapking, 
conquering, and retaining the city of jirux- 
eraiMdi, capital of Madura, and taking 
prisoner the Nabab who governed it.” — 
HepoH of fke Pori. Vu'eruy^ in Bosfjuejo das 
PossmOfSf Pocimenihsi ed. 1853, iii. 19. 

1753. — ‘‘Ces embouchCires sont en grand 
nonibre, vfi la divisfon de co fiouve en 
difF^rens bras ou canaux, a remonter jusqu’a 
Tirishirapali, et k la pogodc dc Shirang- 
ham.”— 115. 

1761. — “After the battle Mahommed Ali 
Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to Truchin- 
apolli, a place of great strength.” — 
llist. of the ir«r in India^ 1761, p. 3. , 


1726. — “Trinkenemale, properly Trlcoen- 
male ” (i.e. Trikunmali). — Valentijn {Cey- 
lon)y 19. 

„ “ Trinkemale. . . 103. 

1727. —“ . . . that vi^lant Dutchman was 
soon after them with his Fleet, and forced 
them to fight disadvantageously in Tranka- 
malaya Bay, wherein the French lost one 
half of their Fleet, being either sunk or 
burnt.” — A. Hamilton^ i. 343, [ed. 1744]. 

1761.— “We arrived at Trinconomale in 
Ccylone (which is one of the finest, if not 
ye best and most capacious Harbours in y® 
World) the first of November, and employed 
that and part of the ensuing Month in pre- 
paring our Ship for y® next Campaign.”— 
MS. Letter oi James ihnnell, Jan. 31. 

TRIPANG, s. The sea-slug. Tliis 
is die Malay name, tripang^ t4rlpang. 

See SWALLOW, and BECHE-DE-MER. 

[1817. — “Bich de mar is w*ell known to bo 
a dried sea slug used in the dishes of the 
Chinese ; it is Ijjpown among the Malayan 
Islands by the name of Tripang. . . .” — 
liafflesy II. of JavUy 2nd ed. i. 232. J 


TRINCOMALEE, n.p. A well- 
known harbour on the N.E. coast of 
Ceylon. The proper name is doubtful. 

It is alleged to be Tirukko-ndtha-rmlai, 
or Taravga-rnalai. The last (‘Sea-Hill’) 
seems conceived to fit our modern 
pronunciation, but not the older forms. 

It is perhaps Tri - kona - malai, for 
‘Three-peak Hill.* There is a shrine 
of Siva on the hill, called Trikoneswara ; 
[so the Madnts Man. (ii. 216)]. 

1553. — “ And then along the coast to- 
wards the north, alwve Baticaloii, there is 
the kingdom of Triquinamal^.” — Banos, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. — “ ITiis Priaco >a lag departed, 
made sail, and v%s driven by^tfiie winds 
unknowing whither he weij^t. In a few 
days ho came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), whore ho made the 
land at a haven called Preatur€, between 
TriquillimaW and the point of Jafanapa- 
tam.*’ — Oonto, V. i. 5. 

1672.—“ TrlnqueBomale hath a surpa^- 
iiigly fine harbour, os may be seen from the 
draught thereof, yea one of the best and 
largest in all Ceylon, and bettor sheltered 
from the winds than the harbours of Belh- 
gamme, Gale, or Colombo.”— Ju/daewr, 413. 

1676.— “The Cinghalese themselves opwse 
this, saying that they .emigrat^ from 
another country . . . tnal; some thou^nd 
years ago, a Prince of g^eat piety, driven 
out of the land of TJanassery . . . ^ine to 
land near the HiU of Triooewnale with 
1800 or 2000 men.^* . .^'—Rykl<if van Goens, 
in [Ceylmi), 210. 

16S5«— “^^uinimale. . . 

Fr.TV.6* 


TRIPLIOANE, n.p. A suburb of 
Fort St. George ; the part where the 
palace of the “Nabob of the Carnatic” 
i.s. It has been explained, questionably, 
as Tirii’V(tlli’Jcedi^ ‘sacred-creeper-tauk.* 
Seshagiri Sastri gives it as Tiru-alli- 
ken% ‘sacred lily- {Nymphaea riihm) 
tank,* [and so the*' Madras Gloss, giving 
the word iis Tiruvallikkem.] 

1674.—“ There is an absolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best manner 
we can, our enemies at sea and land being 
within less than musket shot, and better 
fortified in their camp at Trivelicane than 
wo are here.” — P(. St. iieo. Consns. Feb. 2. 

In jSotes and K.xts., Madras, 18/1, No. 1. p. 
28. 

1679 .—“ The Didwan (Dewaun) from Con- 
jeveram, who pretftids to have come from 
Court, having sent word from Treplicane 
that unSss the Governor would come to the 
garden by the river side to receive the 
Phyrmaund he would carry it back to Court 
again, answer is leturned that it hath not 
been accustomary for the Governours to go 
out to receive a bare Phyrmaund except 
there come therewith a Serpow (s^ SEER- 
PAW) or a Tasheriff ” (see TASHBBEP).— 
Do., do., Dec. 2. Ibid. 1873, No. III. p. 40. 

[1682-4. — “Triblicane, Treblicaae Tri- 
vety.”— Ft. St. Geo. ed. Prmgle, i. 
63 ; iii. 154.] 

TRIVAin)EeM,n.p. The modern 
capital of the State now known as 
.Trawncore (q.v.) Properly rint- 
(o)ananfd - p«raw, ‘ Sacred V idmu- 
Town.’ 
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TBUMPAK, n.p. This is the name 
by which the site of the native suburb 
oi the city of Ormus on the famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name is shown by Lt. StitlVs ac- 
count of that island {Geogr. Mag. i. 13) 
to have been Tfirfm-bdgh^ ‘Garden of 
Turun,’ and it was properly the palace 
of the old Kings, of whom more than 
one bore the name of Turun or Tiiriin 
Shah. 

1507. — “When the people of the city saw 
that they were so surrounded, that from no 
direction could water he brought, which was 
what they felt most of all, the principal 
Moors collected together and went to the 
king desiring him earnestl}' to provide a 
guard for the pools of Tununbaque, which 
were at the head of the island, lest^the 
Portuguese should obtain possession of 
them. . . — Comment, of AlbiHiverf^ue^ E.T. 

by Birch, i. 175. 

,, “ Meanwhile the Captain-Major 

ordered Afonso L<.»i>es de Cosbi and douo da 
Nova, and Manuel Teles with his people to 
proceed along the water’s edge, whilst he 
with all the rest of the force would follow', 
and come to a place called Turumbaque, 
which is on the water’s edge, in which there 
w'ere some palm-trees, and wells of brackish 
water, which .supj)lied the i»eo|>le of the 
city with drink when the water-ooats were 
not arriving, as sometimes happened owing 
to a contrary wind.” — Correa, i. 8550. 

1610. — “The island has no fresh water . . . 
only in Torunpaque, wh’ch is a jaece of w hite 
salt clay, at the extremity of the island, 
there is a well of fresli water, of which 
the King and the Wazir take advantage, to 
water the gardens which they have there, 
and which produce perfectly everything 
which is planted.” — Teiveim, lie!, de los 
de Havmnz, 115. 

1682.— “Behind the hills, to the S.S.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over against the anchorage that 
we have mentioned, and w'hich includes the 
place called TurumbaJgi . . . here one secs 
the ancient plea.sure-house of the old Kings 
of Ormus, with a few small trees, anil sundry 
date-palms. There are also here two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, ‘ The Wells of Tonunbake ’ ; w hich 
water is the most wholesome and the freshest 
in the whole island.” — Nienhof, Zee en Lant- 
Hei.ze, ii. 86. 

TUAN, s. Malay tuan and tuwariy 
‘lord, master.^ The word is used in 
the English and Dutch settlements of 
the Archipelago exactly a.s saMb is in 
India. [An early Chinese form of the 
word is referred to under SUMATRA.] 

1553,— “Dom Paulo da Gama, who was a 
son of his father in his zeal to do 
the King good service . . . eejuipped a 
good fleet, of which the King of Ugentana 


(see UJUNGTANAH) had nresently notice, 
who in all speed set forth his own, consist- 
ing of 30 lancharas, with a large force on 
board, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-bttr, to whom the 
King gave orders that as soon as our force 
had quitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
iriould attack the tow'n of the Que/ct/s (see 
SLING) and burn and destroy as much as 
he could.”— Cormr, iii. 486. 

1553.— ^ Fur ^here thft word Itoja is 
u.seil, derived from tho kingly title, it 
attaches to a ixjrson on whom the King 
bestows the title, almost as among us that 
of Count, whilst the stylo Tuanuis like our 
Jjom ; only tho letter of the two is put 
before the person’s proper name, whilst the 
former is put after it, as w'eseo in the names 
of these two Javanese, Vtiiuuti Raja, and 
TUam Colascar.”— 11. vi. 3. 

[1893. — “. . . the cooly talked over the 
affairs of the Tuan Jngns (English gentle- 
man) to a crowd of native.s.” — IF. H. Wors- 
fold, A Viait to Jam, 115.] 

>rUCKA s. Hind, tal'dy Beug. tahdy 

[8kt. tankaka, ‘stamped .silver money’]. 
This is the word commonly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But iu other 
parts of India it (or at least tahl) is 
ii.sed differently ; as for aggregates of 
4, or of 2 pi<*e (generally in N.W.P. 
pdnch tahl pawf — Hve /aAkf of pice, 20 
piee). Com})aie TANGA. 

[1809. — “ A re<iui8ition of four tukhas, or 
eight pice, i.s made ufK.>n each shop. . , — 

Broughton, Letters from a Mahr. Camp, ed, 
1892, p. 84.] 

1874. — “ ‘ . . . How much did my father 
pay for her t ’ 

“ ‘ Ho paid only ton takds.’ 

“ I luay state hero that the word rupegd, 
or as it is conmionly written rupee or rupi, 
is unknfjwn To tho peasantry of Bengal, 
at least Bengali Hindu peasants ; the 
wont they inveriubly use is tdkA.”— 

Bamanta, i. 209, 

tuCkavee, a Money advanced 
to a ryot by his superior to enable 
him to <miTy on his cultivation, and 
recoverable with his (piota of revenue. 
It is Ar. — H. takdvly from Ar. kavly 
‘stienglh,’ thus literally *a reinforce- 
ment.’ t 

[1800. — “A great many of them, who 
have now been ^rced to work as labourers, 
would have thankfully received taoayy, 
to bo repaid, by jnstalmontH, in the coarse 
of tw'o or three years.!’ — Buchanan, Mymre, 
ii. 188.] 

1880.’ — “When the £irkar disposed of 
lands which reverted to it ... it sold them 
almost always for a wmirAna (see NUZZER- 
ANA). It sometimes gave them gratis, but 
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it never paid money, and seldom or ever 
advanced takivi to the tenant or owner.” 
— Minutes of Sir T. MunrOj i. 71. These 
words are not in Munro’s spelling. The 
Editor has reformed the orthography. 

TUCKEED, s. An official reminder. 
Ar. — H. tdkldj ‘emphasis, injnnctiom* 
and verb takld hmul^ ‘ to enjoin striif- 
gently, to insist.’ 

1862.— “I can* hardly d(«scribo^.o you my 
life — work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of ai»pealH and session cases, ^nd a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensive 
remarks , ^ . these take away all the en- 
joyment oi doing one’s duty, and make 
work a slavery.”— Letter from CW. .7. R, 
Becher, in (unpublished) p. 28. 

• 

[TUOKIAH, s. F\‘rs. tahja, literally 
*a pillow or cushion ’ ; but commonly 
UvSed in the sense of a hut or hermitage 
occu]>ied by a fakir or holy man. 

[1800. — “He declared . . . Ihat^two of 
the people charged . . . had been at his 
tuclaah.”— iJ^sp. i. 78. 

n847. — “ In the centre of the vood was 
a Fa<[ir’a Talkiat (.fA) or Place of Pniyer, 
situated on a little mound.”— J/uc- 
lencie^ Lif^ in the &c. ii, -17.] 

TULWAUR, s. Hind, talwdr and 
tarivdr, ‘a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
tarnvi\n and farahdlikn, [“ Talicdr is a | 
general term ap]di(Kl to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often styled nimehas^^ {Sir lf\ Elliot^ 
in bnl. Anfiq. xv. 29). Also see 
Efferfon^ Handbook^ 138.] 

[1709.—“. . . Ah mood Sohny . . . drew 
his tolwa on one of them. Journnf 

from Indidy 49. • 

[1829.—“. . . th^ jxnii'hds A«:i^*turwar 
Rahtordn^ meaning the thousand 

Rahtore swords,’ is the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Maroo. . . .” — 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 179.] 

1853.— “The old native officer w’ho car- 
ried the royal colour of the rogimouts was 
cut down by a blow- of a Sikh tulwar.” — 
Oakjieldy ii. /8. 

TVMASHA, s. An entertainmont, 
a spectacle (in the Frencli^ sense), a 
popular excitement. It is Ar. tamdshi, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan (see y8»c/tMy^(T^l>elow). 

1610. — “ Heore a» also the mines of 
Ranifhand (y«. Ramchand’s?) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great God, saying that he took flesh 
vpon him to see the Tamasha of the 
World. in Eurchas, i. 436. 


1631. — “Hie quocjue meridiem proipicit, 
ut spectet Thamasham id est pugnos Ele- 
phantum Loonum Buffalorum et aliamm 
ferarum, . . .” — De Loft, De Imperio Magni 
Mogolis, 127. (For this quotation I am 
indebted to a communication from Mr. 
Archibald Constable of the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway.— F.) 

1673. — “. . . We wore discovered by 
some that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen were come to the Tomasia, or 
Sight. . . —Fryer, 159. 

1705. — “ Tamachars. Ce sont des r^jouis- 
sances que les Gentils font en Vhonneur de 
quelqu’unes do leurs divinitez.” — Luilller, 
Tab. des Matieres. 

1840.— “ Riinjcot replied, ‘Don’t go yet; 

I am going myself in a few days, and then 
wo w'lll have hurra tomacha.’” — Osborne, 
Court and Camp of Riinjeet Singh, 120-121. 

1176. — “If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomasha, or amusement, they were 
always ready to explain and show you every- 
thing you wished to see.” — Schuyler's Turki- 
stan, i. 176. • 

TUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
tdiiflet, being a corruption of tumbler, 

TUMLOOK, up. A town, and 
amnently a sea - port and seat of 
Huddlnst learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tdmralipti or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Mahahliarata and many other 
Sanskrit words. “ In the Dasa Kimdra 
and Vrihat Katlia, collections of tales 
written in the 9th and 12th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a great 
])ort of Bengal, and the seat of an 
a-Tive and Hoiirishing commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean ” 
(Prof. H. II. Wilson, in J. R. As. Soc. 
V. 135). [Also sej Cunningham, Anct. 
Ceog. p. 504.] 

c. 150.^ 

“ . . . xat Trpos avrf Tip vorafip (VdyYo) 
TToXelr 

# * ♦ * 
lla\ifjL^6$pa ^aaiXeiOt' 
TapaXlrris.^^ 

—Ptolemy's Tables, Bk. VII. i. 73. 

c. 410, — “From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 ydjanas, we arrive at 
the Kingdom of Tamralipti. Hero it is the 
river (Ganges) empties itself into the sea. 
Fall Ilian remained here for two years, 
writing out copies of the Sacred Books. . . . 
He then shipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel. . . ,'*—Beal, Travels of 
Fak Ilian, &c. (1869), pp. 147-148. 

[c. 1070. — “ . . . a merchant named 
Harshagupta, who had arrived from Tam** 
ralipti, having heard of that event, came 
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there full of curiosity.'*— 2Vt?rwff>/, Kaiha 
Sarit S&garay i. 329.] 

1679.— In going down the Hoogly ; 

“Before daybreak overtook the Ganges 
at Barnagur, met the Arrival 7 days out 
from Ballasore, and at night passed the 
Lilh at Tumbalee.”— /V. Sf, Geo. (Council 
on Tour). In Notes d' Exis, No. II. p. 69. 

1685. — ^^Janmny 2. — We fell downe 
below Tumbolee River. 

“ JciJiuary 3, — We anchored at the Channel 
Trees, and lay here y® and 5^^ for want 
of a gale to carry us over to Kedgeria.” — 
Hedges^ Diary^ Hak. Soc. i, 175. 

[1694. — “The Royal Janies and Mary . . . 
fell on a sand on this side Tumbolee point. 
. . — Birdiroodf Jie/wrt 07i Old Records^ 90.} 

1726. — “Tamboli and Banzia are two 
Portuguese villages, where they have their 
churchas, and salt business.” — Valentij^y v. 
159. 

[1753.— ‘ ‘ Tombali. ” See under KEDGE- 
REE.] 


TUMTUM, s. Addg-cart. ^Ve do 
not know the origin. [It is almost 
certainly a corr. of Engli.sli tandem, 
the slang use of which in the sense of 
a convevanc'e (according to the Stanf. 
Diet.) dates from 1807. Even now 
English-speaking natives often S]>eak 
of a dog-cart with a single horse as a 
tandem.] 

1866. — “We had only 3 coss to go, and 
we should have met a pair of tumtums 
which would have taken us on.”— Tm’f/yea, 
T/u Dawk BangaUnv, 384. 

[1889.— “A G.B.T. cart once married a 
bathing-machine, and they called the child 
Tuin-tuin.”~/£. Kipling, The City of Dread- 
fid Night, 74.] 


TXJNCA,TUNOAW,&c.,s. P.— H. 

tanhhwuh, pron. tankhd. Properly an 
assignment on the revenue of a 
particular locality fin favour of an 
individual ; hut in its most ^rdinary 
modern sense it is merely a word for 
the wages of a monthly .servant. For 
a full account of the special older uses 
of the word see Wilson. In the second 
quotation the use is obscure ; perliaps 
it means the villages on which assign- 
ments had been granted. 


1758.— “Roydoolub . . , has taken th< 
discharge of the tuncaws and the arrears 
of the Nabob's army upon himself,”— 
lii. ; [ii. 861J. 

1760.— “ You have been under the neces 
sity of writing to Mr. Holwell (who was seal 
to collect in the timears). . . . The lov» 
men that are employed in the tuncan art 
depended on.”— 7%« Nawah u 
. and Oimnca of Ft. Wm., in Lang, 


1778. — “These resoripta are called tun- 
caw8) and entitle the holder to receive to 
the amount from the treasuries ... as the 
revenues come in.”— Omc, ii. 276. 

[1823. — “The Grassiah or Rajpoot chiefs 
. . . wore satisfied with a fixed and known 
tanka, or tribute from certain territories, 
<m which they had a real or pretended 
maim.” — Malcolm, Cent. Didia, 2nd. ©d, 
i. 385. 

[1851.— • The Sikh detachments . , . used 
to bo paid by tunkhw41l8, or assignments 
of tho^ provincial collectors of revonuo.”— 
Edwardes, A Year on the Punjab Frontiei', 
i. 19.] ^ 

TUBA, s. Or. Turk. tura. This 
word is used in tl^i Autobiography of 
Baber, and in other Mahomniedan 
militaty narratives of -the 16th century. 
It is admitted by the traimlators of 
Bal>er that it is rendered by them miite 
conjectu rally, and we cannot hut tnink 
that they have missed the truth. The 
explanation of tiir which they fpiole 
from Meninski is ^^reticulafiisf and 
combining this with the manner in 
which the quotations show lliese tfira 
to have been employed, we cannot hut 
think that the meaning which be.st 
suits is ‘a gabion,’ Sir H. Elliot, in 
referring to the first pa.S8age from 
Baber, adopts the reading tmra, and 
says : “ Tdhras are nose-hags, but 
Badaiini makes the meaning plain, hv 
saying that they were fUlea mth earth 
{tdrikh-i-BadfUlni, f. 136), . . . The 
sacks used by Sher Slidli as temporary 
fortifications on his march towards 
Rajpiitaiia were t fibras ” {Elliot, vi. 469). 
It IS evident, however, that Baber’s 
ttois ^weif no tobras, whilst a 
referenc# to the pas»i|:e {Elliot, iv. 405) 
regarding SWier Slmli shows that the 
u.se of hags filled with sand on that 
occasion was re.garded as a new con- 
trivance. The itlhra of Baddiini may 
therefore prol>ably be a misreading ; 
whilst the u.se of gabions implies 
necessarily that they >vould be filled 
with eiirtli, 

1526. — the Battle of P&nipat) “ I 
directed tuat, according to the custom of 
Rfim, the ^n-carriages should be con- 
nected to^ethe|^ with twisted bull-hides as 
with chains. Between every two gun- 
carriages were 6 or 7 tfbrat (or breastworks). 
The niatohlockmen behind these guns 
and tfiras, and dis^amed their match- 
locics. ; . . It was sett]^d, that as Pitnipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one 
of our fianks by its buildinga^ and houses 
while wa might fortify our front by ttoui» 
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1528, — (At the siege of Chanderl) “ over- 
seers and pioneers were appointed to con- 
struct works on which the guns were to be 
planted. All the men of the army were 
directed to prepare tilras and scaling- 
ladders, and to servo the t^raa which are 
used in attacking forts. . . . ” — Jbid. p. 376. 
The editor’s note at the former passage is^ 
“Tho meaning (viz. ‘breastwork’) assignoa 
to Tdra here^ and in several other places 
is merolv conjectural, foui\dcd o# Petis de 
la Croix^s explanation, and on the meaning 
^ven by Meninski to Ttbr, viz. rHtculatns. 
The Tdras may have been formed Wy the 
branches of trees, interwoven like basket- 
woi;k . , , •r they may have been covered 
defences from arrows amd missiles. . . .” | 
Again: “These Tiiras, so often mentioned, j 
apfKjar to have been a gort of tntudn^ under | 
cover of which the assailants advanced, and 
sometimes breached the wall. ...” i 

TUEAKA, n.p. This word is tap- 
plied both in Maliratti and in Telugii 
to the Mahoininedans (Turh). ^ [The 
usual form in the inscriptions js 
Turushka (see Burnhay (hiziitecr^ i. pt. 
i. 189).] Like this is Tarnk (see 
TAROUK) which the Burinese now 
apply to the Chinese. 

TURBAN, s. Some have supposed 
this M'ell-knowu English word to be a 
romiptioii of the P. — H. airhand^ 
^head-wrap/ as in the following : 

1727.— “I bought a few seerbimds and 
mnaoes there (at Cuttack) to know the 
difference of prices.” — .1, Hmuilivn^ 
i. 394 {.see PIECE-GOODS). 

This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the history of the word. Wedge- 
W(X)d’s suggestion that the^ word may | 
be derived from J‘'r. turbiu, *a*vhelk,* 
is e(iually to be rejected. It ?s really 
a corruption of one whiclfj though it 
seems to be out of use in modern 
Turkish, was evidently used by the 
Turks when Europe lirst becaine 
familiar with the OtU)inaiis and their 
ways. This is set forth in the (quota- 
tion below from Zedler’s Lexicon, 
which is corroborated by those from 
Rycaut and from Galland, &c. Toe 
proper word was apparent!/ dulhand. 
Some modern Persian dictionaries give 
the only meaning of th» as *a sash.’ 
But Meninski explains it as ‘a cloth 
of fine white muslin; U wrapper for 
the head’ ; and Vdllers also gives^it 
this meaning, as well as that of a* ‘sash 
or belt,** In doing so he quotes 

* The PoTB. pwrtata Is always used for a ‘ waist- 
belt’ in India, but in Persia also for a turban. 


Shakespear’s Diet., and marks the use 
as * Hindustani- Persian.’ But a merely 
Hindustani use of a Persian word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The use of dulhand for a turban was 
jjrobably genuine Persian, adopted by 
the Turks. Its etymology is ap- 
parently from Arab, d^il, ‘ volvere,^ 
admitting of application to either a 
girdle or a head- wrap. From the 
Ihirks it passed in the forms Tuliparit, 
TolUhan, Turhant, &c., into European 
languages. And we believe that the 
flower tulip also has its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur- 
ban, [a view accepted by Prof. Skeat 
(Co:scise Diet. s.v. tulip, turhan)].^ 

1487. — . . tele bambagine assai che 
loro chiamano turbanti ; tele assai colla 
‘<al(ia, che lor chiamano sexf^ (sash). . . / 
Letter on presents from the Sultan to I 
de' Medici, in Jioscoe's Lorenzo^ ed. 1825, 
ii. 371-72. 

c. 1190. — “Estradiots sont gens comme 
Genetaires: vestuz, k pied et k cheval, 
comme les Turcs, sauf la teste, ou ils ne 
portent ceste toille qu’ils appellent tolUban, 
et sont durs gens, et couchent dehors tout 
I’an ot leurs chevaulx.” — Ph. de Commynes, 
Liv. VIII. ch. viii. ed. Dupont (1843), ii. 
456. Thus given in Danett’s translation 
(1595); “These Estradiots are soldiers like 
to the Turkes lanizaries, and attired both 
on foote and on horsebacko like to the Turks, 
save that they wearo not vpon their head 
such a great roule of linnen as the Turkes 
do called (.??V) TolUban. ”--p. 325. 

1586-8. — “ . . . [the King’s Secretarie, 
who had upon his head a peece of died linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a Turkes Tuliban.” 
— Voyage of Master Thomas Candish, in Hakl. 
iv. 33. 

1588. — “In this canoa was the King’s 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece 
of died linen cloth #olded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Tuliban.”— ibid. iv. 837. 

c. IdlOl^-**. . . un gros turban blanc k 
la Turque.” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 98 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 132 and 165]. 

1611. — Cotgrave’s French Diet, has; 
“ToUban : ni. A Turbant or Turkish hat. 

“ Tolopan, as Turbant. 

“Turban; m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, 
towards the top.” 

1615. — “ . . . se un Crlstiano fosse trovato 
con turbante bianco in capo, sarebbe percib 
costretto o a rinegare o a morire. Questo 
turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di varie 
forme.” — P. della Valle, i. 96. 

... 

* Busbecq (1664) says : “ . . . ingens ublque 
fiorum copfa offtarobatur, Naroissorum, Hyacin- 
thonim, et eonim quos Turcae TuUpan voeanU'* 
— Epist. i. Elzevir ed. p. 47, 
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1616.— The Sultan of Socotora ... his 
clothes are Surat Stuffes, after the Arabs 
manner ... a very good Turbant, but 
bare footed .” — Sir T. Roe^ [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

,, “Their Attire is after the Turk- 
ish fashion, Turbants only excepted, in- 
steed whereof they tiAve a kind 6f Oapp, 
fowled about with a black Turbant.^’ — 
JJe Monfart ^ 5. 

1619. — “Nel giorno della qual festa tutti 
Persiani pih spensierati, e fin gli uomini 
grandi, e il modesimo rb, si vestuno in 
abito succinto all uso di Mazanderan ; e 
con certi berrettini, non tropi>o buoni, in 
testa, perch^J i turbanti si guastercblKuio 
e sarebbero di troppo iinpaccio. . . .” — 
/*. cie//u ii. 31 ; [Hak. Soc. comp. 

i. 43J. 

1630. — “Some indeed have sjisbes of silke 
and g«)ld, tulipanted about their heads. 

. . ."—.S/r r. p. 128. <* 

,, “His way was made by 30 gallant 
young gentlemen vested in crimson eaten ; 
their Talipants were of silk and silver 
w^reath’d about with chevnes of gold." — 
RuL p. 139. 

1672. — “On the head they wear great 
Tulbands [Tnlhoud' ) which they touch with 
the hand when they saj’ mtam to any one." 
— ((Term, version), 33. 

,, “ Trois Tulbangis venoient de 

front apr^.s luy, et ils portoient chascun nn 
beau t^ban orn^ et enrichy d’aigrettes."-- 
Journ, d'A/it. (riiHaudy i. 139. 

1673. — “The mixture of Ca.stes or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished by the ditfe- 
rent Modes of binding their Turbats." — 
Fryer, 115. 

1674. — “El Tanadar de iin gtdpo cortb 
las ropetidas bueltas del turbante a un 
Turco, y la cabc^a asta la mitiid, de que 
cayb inuerte.” — Faria y So»fsa, Asia Port. 

ii. 179-180. 

Turbant, a Turki.sh hat," &c. — 
Olossogj’aphiay or a JJictionary initTyrHing 
the, Hard Words of tvhafson'rr language, now 
ised in our rejinnl Fytglish Tongue^ &c., 
the 4tb ed., by T.K.,jA the Inner Temple, 
Esq. In the Savoy, lo/4. 

1676.— “AraAa/;i^(Z Alibfg retm£,ning into 
Pei'sia out of India . . . pre.sented Cha-Srji 
the second with a Coco-nut aVx)ut the big- 
ness of an Austrich-ogg . . . there w-as 
taken out of it a Turaant that had 60 
cubits of calicut in length to make it, the 
cloath being so fine that you could hardly 
feel it." — Tavernirr, E.T, p. 127 ; [ed. Bally 
ii. 7]. 

. 1687.— In a detail of the high officers of 

the Sultan’s Court we find ; 

“5. The Tulbeniar Aga, he that makes 
up his Turbant." 

A little below another personage (aj^- 
rently) is called TuXbtai'Ogklani (‘The 
Turban Page') — liicaut. Present State of the, 
Ottoman Empire, p, 14. 

1711.— “'Hicir common Dress is a piece 

blew Callico, wrap’d in a Role round their 
Heads for a Turbat/ — Zocl-yrr, 67. 


1745. — “ The Turks hold the Sultan’s 
Turban in honour to such a degree that 
they hardly dare touch it . . . but ho him- 
self has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one w’hose special duty it is to 
adjust his Turban, or head-tire, and who is 
thence called Tulbent&r or Dulbentar Aga, 
or Dulbendar Aga, also called by some 
^ulbend Oghani {Oghlani), or Page of the 
Turban." — Zedler, Cnircrsal Lexicon, s.v. 

e. 1760^-- “They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, with .swora 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turb&nt, the cabay (Cabaya) or vest, and 

long drawers."— frOw, i. 39. 

1813. — “ The ^nutiny of ^J’elloro 'was 
caused by a slight .shown to the Miihomedan 
turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis- 
respect siiid to h/ive been shown to a 
Mahomedun place of worship.'’'- Macaulay, 
on (la(>s of Sumnaufh. 

TUEKEY, s. Tl)is fowl is (ailed in 
llindustiini perd, very possibly an iii- 
dicjitfon tlmt il came to India, ]KH-liaps 
Ift'st to tin* Spaiiisli scttlefineiitv*^ in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red pepper known as Chili did. In 
Tamil the bird is called nln-hori, ‘gn^at 
fowl.’ Our Euro}»ean names of it in- 
volve a coni] dicat ion of mistakes and 
confusions. U^e name it if it came 
from tbe L»'vant. But the name turkeij 
would a]>[H‘ar to lia\e been originally 
applietl to another of the Pavonidae, tbe 
gimea-fowl, Melriufru of tbe ancients. 
Minsbeu’s evplanations (cpioted below') 
show’ strange confu.siou.s betw’een the 
two birds. The French coq d'lndeor 
Ih’ndon points only ambiguously to 
India, but tlu^ (barman Calecutuchc 
Ilahn and tlie Dutch Kalkoen (from 
CaUcai^ are specific iii error as indicat- 
ing thi^' origin of the Turkey in tlie 
East. Thi!^ misnomer may have arisen 
from the n(?arly simultaneous discovery 
of America and of tlie Cape route to 
Calicut, by Spain and Portugal re- 
siiectively. It may also have been 
connected with tin? fact that Malabar 
produced domestic fowls of extra- 
ordinary size. Of these Ihn Batata 
(qtioted IkjIow) makes quaint mention. 
Zedler’s •great German Lexicon of 
Univerml Knowledge, a W'ork pnblished 
as late as 1745, «iys that these birds 
(turkeys) were called Cakcutische and 
indtsene because they wrere brought by 
the Portuguese f rohi the Malabar coast. 
Dr. C?aldw^ell cites a f;jurious disriroof of 
the anthjuity of certain Tamil verses 
from their containing a sipile of which 
the turkejr forms the subject And 
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native scholars, instead of admitting 
* the anachronism, have boldly main- 
tained that the turkey haa always 
heen found in India {DrdvirUan Gramm. 
2nd ed. p. 137). Padre Paolino was 
apimrently of the Siime opinion, for 
whilst explaining that the etymology 
of Calicut is “Castle of the Fowls, • 
he asserts that Turkeys (Galli d'/mfia) 
came originally from ,Indi#; being 
herein, as he often is, positive and 
wrong. In 1615 we hml W. Edwards, 
the E.I. Co.’s agent at Ajmir, writing 
to send 4^ie Mogul “lliree or four 
Turkey cocks and h«is, for he hath 
three cocks Imt no liens’ {Oohmial 
E. i. c. 388)> Here, liowever, 
the ambiguity between the real turkey 
and the guinea-fowl may possibly ; 
arise. In Egypt the bird is called 
JHk-RfnnIy 4‘awl of hum’ (/.c. of 
Turkey), jirubably a iviidcri ug of the 
English term. • 

c. 1347.— “The first time in niy life that 
I saw a rhinn cock was in the city of 
Knulam. I had at first taken it for an 
<wtrich, and I was Uwkinp at it with proat 
\ronder, when the owner said to mo, ‘ Ptjoh ’ 
there arc cocks in C’hina much bipper than 
that 1 ’ and when T got there I fourni that ho 
had saifl no more than the truth.”-— /fui 
JhttuUi^ iv. 257. 

c. lhaO. — “One is a s[)ecies of peacock 
thiit has been brought to Europe, and com- 
monly called the Indian fowl."— Oirof a mo 
BmKoniy 148. 

1627.— “lEurhl} or rrxAv of India, 

ifit unml fjr Africa, H rl nonvU! 

mfunt aiii, tx India Arabia ad nos aihiki 
Ml. 11. inliischc ham. T. irtbi.u\i3fh 
h««, Caiccttttiach hun. ... 11. Pavon 
de la.s Indias. (1. Poulle d'bj^lo. H. 2. 
Oallejxiuo. b. Gnll^-pano, <i^f^triiis- 

<luo natura videtur participarc . T . aws 
Numidicae, d Meleagris , . . li 

i. iiigor, and Hypos, ager, (piod in 
..Etliiopia praecipuh iiiTeniuutur. 

“A ^nrlttc, or Oiniiit* Heiiue . . . 
I. GaWmi d'India. H. Haliuu Morbea. 
<1. Poulle d’Indo. L. Penc^lope. ylaw 
Pkarmnis, Melongris. ... 

# ♦ * ♦ * 

“ A (fltltnir cocl-r or Itfn : rx Guinea, 

VmioM Indica . . . vnde fmnjnt pni^s <«/ 
(Jiasregioim tramportati. vi. tEnnUf-cacnc 
or httt ,”— Uuide into Tu/ngna (2a 
edition). 

1623.— “33. aaUuiliidlciisrautTnrcicua 
(ahem vocant), gallinaoei aevum parum 
iuwmt; imenndus ales, et carmbus yalde 
alfii.” — ^ iforfw, in 
ed, x. 140.^ 

1653,— “lies Francois appollent co^^-d7«de 

'vn ovaeau leouel ne, se tiouue pomt anx 
Indea Orlentde# lee Angloie l^^nomroent 

8 0 


tnrki-koq ^ui signifie coq de Turquie, quoy 
qu’il n’y ait point d’autres en Turquie que 
cenx que Ton y a portez d’Europe. le croy 
que cot oyseau nous est venu do I’Ameri- 
que.” — De la Boullayede-iJonz, ed. 1657, 
p. 259. 

1750-^.— “Some Germans call the tur- 
keys CaJevtta hens; for this reason I looked 
about for them here, and to the best ojf my 
remembrance 1 was told they wore foreign.” 

— Ohf Tormi, 199-200, We do not know 
whether the mistake of Colrutta for Calicut, 
belongs to the original author or to the 
translator — probably to the proverbial fw- 
dilore. * 

TUBNEE, TUNNEE, s. An 

Englisli su])ercargo, Sea-Hind., and 
proljably a corruption of attorney. 
(Roebuck). 

« 

TURPAUL, s. Sea-Hind. A tar- 
jiaulin (ihi(L). [Tbe word (fdrpdl) has 
now come into common native use.] 

TUSSAH, TUSSER, s. A kind of 
inferior silk, the tissues of which are 
now commonly' exported to England. 
Anglo-Indians generally regard the 
termination of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
sola (<l-v.) ; but it is in fa<‘t correct. 
For tliougb it is written by Milbiiru 
(1813) tv aha, andjvsseh (ii. 158, 244), 
we find it in tbe Am-i-Akharl as tassar^ 
.and in Dr. Buchanan as tasar (se(‘ 
below). Tbe term is supposed to be 
adopted from Skt. tasara, trasara, Hind. 
tasaVy ‘a shuttle’; perhaps from the 
form of the cocoon 1 The moth whose 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identified with Antheraea pdphiuy but 
Capt. Hutton lias shown that there 
are several species known as tasar 
worms. These lU’c found almost 
throughout tlie wliole extent of the 
fore.st trai'ts td* India. But the 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
whollv or partly of fnsar silk, has long 
been Bhagalpur on the Ganges. [See 
also Aliev y Mon. on Bilk GlofJis of AsmrVy 
1899; Ymuf Aliy Silk Fabrics of 
iV.ir./’., 1900.] The first mention of 
tasar iu English reports is sixid to be 
that by Michael Atkinson of Jaiigipiir, 
as cited below in the Liwumn Tram- 
actions of 1804 by Dr. Roxburgh (see 
Official Report on Sericulture in Inauty 
by J. Geoyhegauy Calcutta^ 1872X [and 
the elaborate article in Watt, Eeon^ 
Diet, vi, pt. iii. 96 seqq.\ 

0 . 1590.— “TmWHT, par pieoe « * , i to 2 
Rupees,” — Aliiy i. 94. • . 
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[1591. — See the account by Rumphius, 
quoted by Tlutt, loc. clU p. 99.] 

1726.— *‘Tes8erase ... 11 ells long and 
2 els broad, , . .” — Valentijn^ v. 178. 

1796.—“. . . 1 send you herewith for 
Dr. Roxburgh a specinien of Bughy Tusseh 
. . . There are none of the Palma 
Christ! species of Tusseh to bo had here. 
. . , I h.ave heard that there is another 
variation of the IHisseh silk-worm in the hills 
near Buuglii)oor.” — Letter of M. AtiuiKson^ 
as above, in Lhui. Trans., 1801, p. 41. 

1802. — “They (the insects) are found in 
such abundance over many parts of Uongjil 
and the adjoining provinces ns to have 
afforded to the natives, from time imme- 
morial, an abundant supply of a mo.st 
durable, coarse, <lark*coloured silk, com- 
monly called Tusseh silk, which is vvt)ven 
into a cloth called Tusseh much 

worn by Bmmins and other >ect.s of Hin- 
doos.” — Roj-'imrfjli, Ibid. 34. 

c. 1809. — “The chief use to whieh the 
tree [Trj'minafia tfata, (^r Asan] is however 
applied, is to rear the iTasar silk.”-/b/- 
rJutnan, Easbrn India, ii. l.'»7 .'<'’77. 

[1817.— “A thick cloth, chilled tusu^, is 
made from the web of the gootee insect 
in the district of Veerbhoomee.” — ITcoy/, 
JiindtfO!t, 2d ed. i. 85. ) 

1876. — “The work of the Tussur silk- 
weavers has wo fallen off that the Calcutta 


1644. — “The other direction in which the 
residents of Cochim usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tutocorim, on the 
Fishery Coast (Costa da Pesoaxia), which 

f ets that name from the pearl which i» 
.shed there.” — Ilocarro, MS. 

[c. 1660. — . , musk and porcelain from 
China, and pearls from Boharon (Bahrein), 
^And Tutucoiiry, near Ceylon. . . ."—Ikmier, 
od. Constablt^, 204.] 

1672.— "~‘Tho -a»earl8 are publicly .sold in 
the nuirkot at Ihitecoryn and at Cailjmt- 
nam, . . . The Tutecoriuisb and Manaarish 
pearls .arc not .so good as those of J^ei'sia 
and Ormus, because they arc not so free 
lr<mi water or so white.”— (Germ, 
ed.), 145. 

1673. — “, . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 
Town in time of Yofo.” — Fr^f^r, 49. 

[1682. — “The Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticorin B;iy, imme- 
diately sent for y*' Councoll to consult alxmt 
; it.” — Priiiffk, iJiar/f Ft. A7. (Ao. 1st .scr. 
j i. 69.] 

] 1727. — “Tutecareen has u good safe 

< harbour. . . . This colony superintends a 
’ Pearl-Fishery . . . which brings the Dutch 
, (\»mj)any 20.000L. yearly Tnl»ute.” — -4 . 
j llanuHuu, i. 331 ; [ed. 1711, i. 336]. 

I 1881.— “The final n in Tuticoriu wa» 
added b)r sornc such euphonic rca.son as 
turned Kochchi info Cochin and Kumari 


merchants no longer do luisincss with them.” j 
— Ik\X, lt>u\, 14 Oct., p. 468. ; 

TUTICORIN, n.]>. A sea-port of | 
Tinnevelly, and long the seat of ]>earl- 
fisliery, in Tamil T fdt uhkndi, [which 
the Madras Class, derives from Tam. 
fiiHu, ‘to scatter,^ kndi, ‘habitation’]. 
According to Fra Paolino tlie name is 
2\itnkodi, ‘a jdace where nets are 
washed/ but lie is not to be trusted. 
Another etymology alleged is from 
turn, ‘a bush.^ But see Bp. Caldwell 
below. r 

15-44. — “At this time the Kipg of Cape 
Comorin, w'ho calls himself the Great King 
(see TRAVANCORE), w'ent to war with a j 
neighbour of his who was king of the 
places beyond the Cape, called Manap^i and 
Totucury, inhabited by the Christians that 
were made there by Align el Vaz, Vicar 
General of India at the time.” — Correa, iv. 
403, 

1610. — “And the said Captain and Auditor 
.shall go into re.sid©nc© every three years, 
and to him shall pertain all the temporal 
government, without any intermeddling 
therein of the members of the Company 
. . , nor shall the said members {rflig%oiso$) 
compel any of the Christians to remain in 
the island unless it is their voluntary choice 
to do so, and such as wish it may live 
JMier, in L» dm 

Mon^des, 386 . 


into (’omorin. The meaning of the name 
Tsttnkliuh is said to bo 'the town where 
the w’ells get filled up’ ; from tratn (properly 
tfirlta), ‘to till up a well/ and knth, ‘a 
j>lace of habitatimi, a town.’ This derivu- 
; tioii, whether the true one or not, haw at 
least the merit of being appropriate. . . 
i — Jip. Ca/dicdl, Hist, uj Tinnnrihj, 75 , 

I TYCONNA, TYEKANA, s. A 

j room in tbe biiseinent or cellarage, or 
j dug ill tlie ground, in wliicb it lias in 
some parLi of India lujcn tljc jiracticc 
to ]>aH 2 tbe liotte.4 part of tlie day 
during tlfei hottest sivison of the year. 
Pers. tah’khdna, ‘ludher- liouse/ i.e, 
‘subterraneous a])artment.’ [“In the 
centre of the court is an elevated plat- 
hniii, tlie roof of a subterraneous 
chamber called a zrera z^^nteon, whither 
travellens retire during the great heats 
of the summer” {Marier^ Journey through 
Persia, &c., 81). Another name for 
such a ^>lace is sarddbeh {Burton^ An 
Nights, i. 314).] 

1663,—“. n . in those hot Countries, to 
entitle an House to the name of Goml and 
Fair it is r^uired it should be . . » 
furnish’d also with<. good Cellars with great 
Flaps to stir the Air, for r6|H>siiig in the 
fresn Air from 12 4 or 5 of the Clock, 

when the Air of these Cellars begins to be 
hot and stuffing, . , JBcrawr, B.T, 79 } 
fed. Oanmhli, 247]. 
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c. 1763. — “Tho throng that accompanied 
that minister proved so very groat that the 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
a Tah-Qhana, and possibly was at that 
moment iinder a secret inttuence, gave way, 
and the body, the Vixir, and all his company 
fell into the apartment underneath.”— *SV#V 
Mutaghmn^ iii. 19. 

1842. — “The heat at Jellalabad from thil 
end of April was tremendous, to 110'' 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
lived in underground chaifjl)ers *alled ty- 
kh&ndB. Broadffxjt dates a letter ‘ from 
mv den six feet under grouiul.’ ’’-♦J/rx. 
Mackrnzie^ Storms nod Soitshinr of a Sohlieds 
Life^ i. 298.^ {'rho "aino author in her Life 
hi the MissioH (i. 330) writes taikhana.] 

TUXALL, TAl^AUL, s. The 

Mint. Hind, tahal, from Ski. tnnbtsdld, 
‘coin-liall.’ 

fl7n7. — “Our provisions were regularly 
sent us from the Dutch Tanksal. . . — 

HohreH's Stvn\ of Atfark' on t^nlrtftta^ p. 34 ; 
in ir/j/v’A'/*, lutrhf lifcords, 24S. ^ 

[1811. — “'riie Ticksali, or suj^crintcndeeit 
of the mint. . . — Kivk-oatriik^ St'iHinf. 
201 .] 

TYPHOON, H. A tornado or 
cyclone-wind ; a suddeiKstorm, a ‘nor- 
wester’ (‘|<V.). Sir Jolm Barrow (see 
Aniohhuf, oT) ridicules “learned anti- 
quarians ” for faneving that the Chine.se 
took typhoon from the Egyptian Typhon, 
the word being, according to him, 
simply the Cliinese syllable.s, ta-fuinj, 
‘Great Wind.’ His ridi<-ule i.s mis- 
])laced. AVith a monosyllabic lan- 
guage like the Chinese (as we have 
remarked elsewhere) you may const riicl 
a plausihle etymology, to meet the 
requirements of the sound fyone, from 
anything and fur ^anything. .f\iid as 
there is no evideiiee that llm fiord is 
in Chinese use at all, it woiiul ijerhaps 
1 m 3 ! as fair a suggestion to derive it from 
the English Mr. Giles, 

who seeius to think that the halance of 
evidence is in favour of this (Ban*o\y’s) 
etymology, admits a serious ohjoction 
to be that the C.'hinese have snecial 
names for the typhoon, and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely as a ‘great 
wind.’ The fact is that very few words 
of the chiss used by seafaring and 
trading people, even wliew they refer 
to Chinese objects, are directly taken 
from the Chinese language’. E.y. Man- 
dariti, pagoda, chop, choly, tutenagne; 
none oi these are jCbin^s®* And the 
probability is that Vasco and liis 
followers got the tufdo, which our 
sailprs inatfe into tonffon and then into 


typlioo7i, as they got the mongdo which 
our sailors made into monsoon, direct 
from the Arab })ilots. 

The Arabic word is tfifCin, which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘an overpowering rain, . . . 
Noah’s flood,’ etc. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greek or Tv<f>ujv. [I'hit Burton 

(A r. Nighty iii. 257) alleges that it is 
pure Arabic, and comes from the root 
fAiitf ‘going round.’] This word 
(the etymologists say, from ‘I 

raise smoke’) was applied to a demons 
giant or Titan, and either directly 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the^name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisachee ’) to a ‘ waterspout,’ and 
thence to analogous stormy phenomena. 

‘ AVaterspout ’ seems eviflently the 
meaning of Tv(f&v in the Meteorologies 
of Aristotle {yiyperai o^v rv<pibp . . . 
K.T X.) iii. 1 ; tlie passage is exceedingly 
ditlicult to render clearly) ; and also in 
the (plot at ion wbich we give from 
Aulus Gellius. The word may haA'e 
come to the Arabs either in maritime 
intercourse, or through the translations 
of Aristotle. It occurs {aldnfdn) 
.several limes in the Koran ; thus in 
sura, vii. 134, for a Ihjod or storm, one 
of the ]ilagues of Egypt, and in s. xxix. 
14 for the Deluge. 

Dr. E. Hirth, again {Journ. R. Geog, 
Soc. i. 260), advocates the (piasi-Chiiiese 
origin of the word. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word Tai (and also with the 
addition of /am/, ‘wind’) to he really 
ap}»lie(l to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Ghinc^se work on Formosa, 
which is a r(^-issue (if a hook originally 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinks 
fai as hT*n* used (w'hich is not the 
diinese word hr or tai, ‘great,’ and is 
expressed by a dilferent character) to 
he a lo(.‘al Formosan term ; and is of 
o])iniou that the comhination faifung 
is “a sound so near that of typhoon as 
almost to exclude all other conjectures, 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in Euro])ean languages were 
travellers distinctly applying it to 
.storms encountered in tliat part of the 
China Sea.” Dr. Hirth also refers to 
F. Mendes^ Pinto and the passages 
(([noted below) in which he says tufuo 
is the Chinese name for such storms. 
Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the 
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scornful assertion of Sir John Barrow, 
hut it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typhoon. 

Observe that the Port, tufao dis- 
tinctly represents tUfdn and not fat- 
"and the oldest English form 
‘ tuffon ’ does the same, whilst it is not 
by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were first applied in the China Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Observe also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the woid typhones 
in his Latin below ; also that tafdn is 
an Arabic word, at least as old as the 
Koran, and closely allied iu sound and 
meaning to whilst it is habitually 
used for a storm in Hindustani. This 
is shown by the quotations below 
(1810-1836) ; and Platts defines ift/dn 
as “ a violent storm of wind and rain, 
a tempest, a typhoon ; a flood, deluge, 
inundation, the universal deluge” etc. ; 
also plfdni, “ stormy, ftjinpestuous . . , 
boisterous, quarrelsome, violent, noisy, 
riotous.” 

Little importance is to l>e attached 
to Pinto’s linguistic remarks such as 
that quoted, or even to the like dropt 
by Couto. We ajiprehend that Pinto 
made exactly the same mistake that 
Sir John Barrow did ; and we need 
not wonder at it, wdien so many of our 
countrymen in India have suj)po8ed 
hackeily to be a Hindustani word, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the sense of 
‘grove’) to be in native Hindusbmi 
use. Many instances of such mi.stakes 
might l>e quoted. It is just poasible, 
though not we think very proKable, 
that some contact with the Formo.san 
term may have influenced the modifica- 
tion of the old English form tuffon into 
typhxxm. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by th# analogies 
of monmorty dmoom; and it is (|uite 
possible that the Formosan manners 
took up their (unexplained) fai-fung 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. 

On the origin of the Ar. word the 
late Prof. RoWrtson-Sniith forwarded 
the following note ; 

“The question of the origin of Titfdn 
appears to be somewhat tangled. 

“Tu^r, ‘whirlwind, waterspout,’ con- 
nected with Tv<l>os seems pure Oreek ; the 
combination in Baal-ZepAoit, Exod. xiv, 2, 
and SephMi^ the northern one, in JoeL ii. 

suggested by Hitaig, appears to break 
aown, for there is no proof of any Egyptian 
name for Set correspcmding to Tyjdion. 


On the other hand T^fan^ the delugei is 

« lK>rrowed from the Aramaic. 

>ah*8 flood, is both Jewish, Aramaic 
and Syriac, and this form is not borrowed 
from the Greek, but comes from a true 
Semitic root tiif ‘ to overflow.’ 

“ But again, the sense of whirhoind is not 
recognised in classical Arabic. Even Doey 
^‘n his dictionary of later Arabic, only cites a 
modem French- Arabic dictionary (Bocthor’s) 
for the sense, TouHnllotif ttvmbe. Bist^oi in 
the Mohlk^ ft does not give this sense, 

though he is pretty full in giving modem as 
well /IS old words and senses. In Arabic the 
root mean.s ‘ to go ioiind,* and a combina- 
tion of this idea with the sense of sudden 
disaster might conceivably ha^ given, the 
new moaning to t^he Vford. On the other 
hand it sooms simpler to regard this sense 
as a late loan from some modem form of 
rvtfxijPy typho^ or tifme. But in order Anally 
to settle the matter one wants examples of 
this sense of fufdn.^* 


[Prof. Skeat {poncise IHct. .s.v.) gives: 
“ Sometimes claimed as a Chinese word 
nuMiifing ‘ a great wind ’ . . . but this 
^feems to be a late mystit'Katioii. lii 
old authors the forms are, tuffon^ tnffoon^ 
tiphoiiy &c. — Arab, fn/dn^ a hurricane, 
storm. Ok. better ri»0u>s, a 

whirlwind. close accidental coiu- 
eideuce of these words iu .sense and 
form is very remarkable, as Whitney 
uote.s.”3 


c. A.D. 160.—“. . . dies quidem tandem 
illuxit : sed nichil do j[>criculo, do saeviti&ve 
romissnm, (juia turbines otiam creViriores, 
et coclum atrum et fumigantes glob), et 
figurao quaedam nubiuin metuondae, quas 
rvipQvas vocabant, impendere, imminere, 
et dopressiirae navern videbantur.” — Atd, 
OfltiuSt xix. 2. 

1640. — “Now having . . . continued our 
Navigation within this Bay of CHHchm’chi^a 
. . . uponvhe day of tlie nativity of our 
Lady.libing the oighrof tSeptfinber^ for the 
fear that wa were in of the new M(xm, durit^ 
the which there oftentimes hapjions in this 
Climate such a terrible storm of wind and 
rain, as it is not possible for ships to with- 
stand it, which by the Chineses is named 
Tufan ” (e guai torment4j^ os Vkins "cAumdu 
(orig. cap, I.) in 

p. 60. 


„ “ in the he%ht of for^ and 

(pie degrees, there arose so terrible a Bouth- 
wind, called by^the Chineses TnfkOtt («a 
UmjHi do^HnU a q OkiM tkamOo 
Jbid. (cap. Ixxix,), in Oogim^ p. 97* 

1664.— “N^ se ouve pot pequena 
vUha cessarem os tufdefl na paragem da 
UK.. ax..K)s^ "—Letter in Soimif Orients 


ilha de Sflehiflo. 
Conqnui. I, 680. 
[c. 1664. 


suddenly from the west 


arM a great storm, known as fli 
[literally ‘£fle|^nt^s flood, eomp. SLB- 
PHAIITA, h.]S^Traveii mi M, 
ed. Vawkirtf^ p. 17 .] 
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1567.—*^ I wont aboorde a ehippe of Ben- 
galay at which time it was the yeere of 
T<raffo&t ooncernin^ which TonJffon ye are 
to vnderstand that m the East Indies often 
times, there are not stormes as in other 
ooiintreys ; but every 10 or 12 yeeres there 
are such tempests and stormes that it is a 
thing incredible . . . neither do they know cer- 
tainly what yeere they will come.”— 

CfUmr Frederike^ in Hahl. ii. 370 [369]. 

1676. — “ But w^en we aj|proacj|’d unto it 
(Cyprus), a Hurncane arose suddenly, and 
blew so fiercely ut)on us, that it wound our 

C t Sail round about our main Mast.*. . . 

se Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by tie Greeks Typhon ; and Pliny 
calleth it ^Vertex and Wlac; but as danger- 
ous as they are, as they arise suddenly, so 
<^ickly are they laid agaj[n also.” — Rauwolff's 
Traxteh^ in Hay*s CoUn'lwn^ od. 1705, p. 320. 
Here the traveller seems to intimate (though 
we are not certain) that Typhon was then 
applied in the Levant to such winds ; in any 
case it was exactly the tUf&n of India. 

1602.— “This Junk seeking to make the 
port of Ohinchco root with a tremendous 
storm such as the natives call TufEo, a thing 
so overpowering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such carth(juako as it were, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
I, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a .scud of ftame, whilst in the 
space of one Uiniiug of the s«'md-glius.s the 
wind shall veer round to every point of the 
compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

‘*Such is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know of its coming 8 days beforehand, and 
are seen to ttiko their no.sts down from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight aays before, the clouds also are seen 
to float so low as almost to graze men’s 
heads, whilst in these days the 8oa.s .seem 
beaten down as it wore, and of a deep blue 
odour. And before the stonn Igeaks forth, 
the sky exhibits a t(,^en well*knowntb» all, 
a great object which sotimen call th^Ox-Eye 
(OMe de Boi) all of different comirs, but so 
gloomy and appalling that it strikes fear in 
ail who see it. * And os the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather, | 
and calm, so this seems to portend the 
Wrath of God, ns wo may well call such a 
storm. . . kc.~Co\Uo, V. viii. 12, 

1610.—** But at the breaking vp, commeth 
alwny a cruell Btorme, which they call the 
Talfoxi, fearfull oven to men on land ; whidi 
is pot alike extroame euery /'tacw, 

in PvrehaSt i. 423. 

1318.— porquo a terra he salitrosa e 
vnntosa, he muy sogeita a tesppstedos, oro 
manor squella chamada Ecnephia (Exre^as), 
M maior clmmada Tiphon (Tu^wr), aq^lle 
de ordinario chamamo# Tnphfto ou Tor- 
menta dosfeita , . * e oorre ^m janta 
furin e imiwto queedesfaa os teot^ das 
e aranoa arvores, e as vezea do mar 


1616. — ** And about midnight Capt. Adams 
went out in a bark abord the Jlczeander 
with many other barks to tow her in, wo 
fearing a tuffon.”— Diary ^ i. 50. 

1624. — *‘3, Typhones majores, qui per 
latitudinem aliquam corripiunt, et correpta 
sorbent in sursum, raro fiunt ; at vortices, 
sive turbines exigui et quasi ludicri, fre- 
quenter. 

“4. Omnes procellae et typhones, et tur- 
bines majores, habent manifestum motum 
praecipitii, aut vibrationis deorsum magis 
quam alii venti.” — Iku-oHy Hist. Ventorumf in 
B. Montagu's ed. of Works, x. 49. In the 
translation *by R. G. (1671) the words* are 
rendered ** the greater typhones.** — Ibid, 
xiv. 268. 

1626. — “ Fruncis Fernandez writeth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
oncountred with great stormes which they 
Ciill J’uffons, that blow foure and twentie 
bourns, beginning from the North to the 
Ea.st, and so about the Compasse ” — Pur- 
chase Pilgrimage, 600. 

1688. — **Tuffoons are. a particular kind 
of violent Storm8(3^1:)lowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin ... it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
less. . . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and falling fiat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or less ; then 
the Wind comes round about to the 8.W. and 
it blows and rains a.s fierce from thence, as it 
did before at N.E. and as long.”— ilawpfer, 
ii. 36. 

1712. — “Non v’b spavento paragonabile 
a quello de’ naviganti, qiiali in mezzo all’ 


oceano assaltati d’ogni intorno da turbini e 
da tifoni.”— Paolo ^egnero, Mann. delT 
Anima, Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
Crusca Voc.). 

1721.—“ I told them they were all strangers 
to the nature of the Moussoons and Tuf- 
foons on the coast of India and China.” — 
JShehm’kes Voyage, 383. 

1727. — “. . . by the Beginning of Sep- 
tember, they reacht the Coast of China, where 
meeting with a Tuffoon, or a North likist 
Storm, that often blows violently about that 
Season, they were folted to bear away for 
Johore.”— .4. Hamilton, ii. 89; [ed. 1744, iu 
88 ], • 

1727.- , , 

“ In the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
glolie, 

The circling Typhon, whirl’d from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. . . . 

Thomsont Sumrn^. 

1780 .— Appended to Dunn’s New Direc- 
tory, 5th ed. is :— 

“Proonostio of a Tuffoon on the Coast 
of China. By ANTONIO PASCAL DB RoSA, 
Portuguese Pilot of Macao.” 

^ 18X0. — {Mr, Mortyn) “was with ns 
during a most tremendous tonffi^ and no 
one who has not been in a tropical rs|nnn 
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1826.— “A most terrific toofaun . * . 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
very trees up by the roots .** — John tihippj 
ii. 285. 

„ “I thanked him, and enquired 
how this toofan or storm had arisen.*’ — 
Pandurang Hari^ [ed. 1873, i. ,50J. 

1836. — “A hurricane has blown ever 
since gunfire ; clouds of dust are borne 
along uiK)n the rushing wind ; not a drop of 
rain ; nothing is to be seen \>ut the whirling 
clouds of the tUfftn. The old peepul-tree 
moans, and the wind roars in it as if the 
«^torm would tear it up by tlv.' R>uts.” — 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim j ii. ,^»3. 

1840. — “Slavers throwing overl>oard the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coming on. 

“ ‘Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay ; 

You angry setting sun, and fierce-edge 
clouds * 

Declare the Typhoon’s coming * Ac. 
{h\iUaci'S of Hope).'' 

J. M. IT’ Turner^ in the 
K|jA.. Catalogue. 

Mr. Rnskin appears to have had no doubt 
as to the etymology of T3rphoon, for the 
rain-cloud from this picture is engraved in 
Modern Pmnters, vol. iv. ns ‘'The Locks of 
Typhon.” Sec Mr. Hamertons Life of 
Ttirnert pp. 288, 291, 345. 

Punch parodied Turner in the follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the 11. A. 
Catalogue : 

“34. — A Typhoon bursting in a Hinioon 
over the Whirli^ool of Maelstrom, Norway, 
with a ship on fire, an eclipse and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow.” 

1853. — . , pointing as he .sjx)ke to a 
dark dirty line which was becoming more 
and more visible in the horizon : 

‘“By Jove, yes!’ cried Stanton, ‘that’s 
a typhaon coming up, sure enough,’” — 
Oakjield, i. 122. 

1859. — “The weather wa.s sultry and un- 
settled, and iny J^adar, liamdeen Tc- 
warry . . . opined that we ought to inako 
ready for the coming tuphan or tempest. 
... A darkness that might l!e felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It was 
a hurricane.”— A/.-C7c/L Lmin, A Flu on the 
WM, p. 62 . 

Compare the next quotation, from the 
same writer, with that given above from 
Couto respecting the Olho de JSoi : 

1885. — “ The district was subject to 
cyclonic storms of incredible violence, for- 
tuimtely lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused much destruction. 
'Fhese storms were heralded by the appear- 
ance al^ve the horizon of clouds known to 
the natives by the name of ‘ lady’s eyebrows,' 
so called from their being curved in a 
narrow black-arched wisp, and these mcM»t 
the approach of the tornado.” 


TYBE) s. Tamil and Malayfil. (ayir. 
The common term in S. India for 
curdled milk. It is the Ski. dadhu 
Hind, dahi of Upper India, and pro- 
bably the name is a corruption of that 
word. 

1 ^, 1626. — “ Manv reasoned with the Tosuita, 
and some held vaine Discourses of the 
CVeation, as that there were .souen seas ; 
one of Sol?' watqr> the second of Fresh, the 
third of Honey, tho fourth of Milko, the 
fift of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
sowr<^. . . — Purchit.% Pilgrimage^ 561. 

1651. — “Tayer, dat is dicke Melch, die 
wie nommen.” — Roger ins^ ftS. 

1672. — “ CurdloS milk, Tayer,* or what 
we call Smine, is a thing very grateful to 
them, for it is verf cooling, and used by 
them as a remedy, e.^pecially in hot fevers 
and smalljKJx, which is very prevalent in tho 
country.” — lUthUvem, Zeiflon, 403. 

1776. — “ Jf a Bramin applies him.self to 
commerce, he shall not sell . . . Camphiro 
and o^her arornaticks, or Honey, or Water, 
or Poi.son, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Hour 
cream) or Ghee, or bitter Oil. , . .” — HaUiedf 
CW^, 41. 

1782. — “ I.ro.s uns cn furent affligds pour 
avoir les nuit.s et donni en }»loin air ; 

d autres pour avoir rnang<S du riz fruid avoc 
du Tair.”— i. 201. 

c. 178i.— “The Banuissi (Sunyasee), who 
lived near the chamleri^ (sec CHOULTET), 
took charge of preparing my meals, which 
consisted of rice, vegetables, tayar {htH 
nr i lie), and a little molof/onier** (fan 
SCO MULUGATAWNt). — Ihwfnn', i. 147. 

[1800. — “The boiled milk, that tho family 
has not used, is allowed to cool in the .same 
vessel ; and a little of the former day’s 
tyre, or curdled milk, is added to promote 
its coagulation. . . .” — Jfuchanan, J/yamr, 
ii. 14.] 

1822. — “He was indeed p<A)r, but ho was 
charitable , so he spread heftjre them a 
repast. which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, orCyer.” — TVo- (roftroi* Pararmrian^ 
I E.T. by Hahington, p. 80. 


u 

* UJUNOTANAH, n.p. Thin is the 
Malay name (nearly aaswering to 
‘Land's End,' from Ujung^ ‘point or 
promontory, and fana/i, * land^) of the 
extreme end of the Malay Peninsula 
terminating in wihat the maps call Pt. 
Romania. In Godinho de Eredia'.s 
Declaracam de Mhlam the term is 
applied to the whole Peninsula, but 
owing to the interchangeable use of % 
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Vy and of j, it appears there through- 
out as Viontana. The uaine is often 
aT:)})lied hy the Portuguese writers to 
the Kingdoui of Johor, in which the 
Malay dynasty of Malacca established 
itself wlieu expelled l)y Albocpierque 
ill 1511 ; and it is even applied (as in 
the (piotation from Barros) to th(#r 
cajutal. 

c. — “After that fho Kftg of Jan- 
tazia had taken that (»ath heforo a great 
Cacis (Casis) of his, called Raid 
upon a festival day when ns they solemnized 
their Kaniajlan (Ramdam) . . /—Rinto^ in 
Cofjau's E,T., p. ;tt). ^ 

1553. — “ And that you may understjind 
the position of the city of Ujantana, which 
Don Ste})hen wont *> attack, you must 
know that Ujantana is tlie most“ southerly 
and the most easterly j>oint of the mainland 
of the .Malaca coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the equator about a degree, 
and from Mak^i something more than 10 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of 8iam. . . . On the western 
side of this Point a river runs into fho 
8ca, so deep that shijis can run up it 4 
leagues beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
well inland, King Alaudin bad estabhshcii 
a big town. . . /'--/tiinos, I\'. xi. 13. 

1554. --“. . . en Muar, in Ojantana. . . 

I'umfiiiy 105. j 

XJMBBELLA, s. This word i.s of 
<*oursc not Indian or Anglo-Indian, 
laU the ihimj is very ]>roininenl in 
India, and .some iiiterost attaches to 
the In.story t)f the word and thing in 
Eurojn*. We shall collect here a few 
(ptotalion.s bearing u]»on this. The 
knowledge and u.s<! of ibis .servicealJe 
itislrnment seems to have gone through 
extraordinary eclipses. It* i.s frequent 
as an accoinjianiment of royal^f in the 
Kineveh sculiitnre.s ; it wa# in general 
Indian u.se in the time of Alexander ; 
it oceiirs in old Indian inscriptioiLs, on 
Greek vaHc.s, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in u.se at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval 
Venice, and more recently in the 
seini-wivagc court.s of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it wa.s e^dently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
scription, to John Marigiiolli (c. 1350), 
Ruy (/lavijo (c. 1404), Ilhrhosa (1516), 
Joliii de Barros (1653), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also QHATTA, and SOM- 
BRERO. 

c. B.c. 825. — 

pdvT0¥Tai Tviol , . . icat 
tf «id8id 5ri frpopiXKovrai, rod Bipeos^ ddot 


ovK TffieXrjpL^voi ^IvdCov/ — Arriarif Ltdica, 
xvi. 

c. B.c. 2. 

“ IjKse tene di.stenta suis umbracula virgis ; 
Jp.so face in turba, qua venit ilia, 
locum.” 

Olid, Art. Amat. ii. 209-210. 

c. A.D. 5. 

“ A urea pell chant rapidos umbracula .soles 
Quae tamen Herculeae sustiiiuere ma- 
nus.” Ibid, Fasti^ ii. 311-312. 

c. A.D. 100. 

“En, ciii tu viridem umbellam, cui succina 
mittai^ 

Grandia natiilis (iuotics redit. . . 

Ju renal, i.x. 50-51. 

c. 200. — “ . . . §Tr€iJ.\p€ 8^ Kai K\iv7}v adrif) 
dpyvpbiroba, Kal (TTpia/iv^v, Kal crKTjv^v obpav- 
opotpov Civ0iv7}p, Kal dp6vov dpyvpovv, Kal 

iirixp^ ’(TOP (TK Lad top . . — A thenaeus, 

hilk ii. E})it. § 31. 

c. 380. — “ Ubi si inter aurata flabella 
laciniis sericis insidcrint muscae, vel per 
foramen umbraculi pensilis radiolus irru- 
perit soils, queruntur cjuod non sunt apud 
( ‘irnmerios uati.” — A nuniauus M ara'Hlnua, 
XXVIII. iv. 

1248. — “Ibi etiam quoddam Solinum (r. 
Soliolum), .si VO tentorioliim, quod portatur 
.^uper caput Im])eratoris, fuit praesentatum 
eidem, (plod totum crat praeparatum cum 
gemmis.” — de Rhino Carx^ini, in Her. 
de iv. 759-700. 

c. 1292. —“Et a haute festes porte Mon- 
signor le Ihis uno corono d’or . . . ct la on 
il vait a hautes festes si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte une unbrele do drag a 
or sur son chief . . 

and again : 

“Et apres s’en vet Monsignor li Du.s de- 
sos I’onbrele que li dona Monsignor I’Apos- 
toiile ; et cele onbrele est d’un dras (a) or, 
quo la porte un damosiaus entre ses mains, 
quo s’on vet totes voics apres Moiisignor li 
Dus.” — Venetian Chronicle of Martino da 
Canalr, Arrhir. i^tor. Hal., I. Ser. viii. 214, 
560. 

1298.— “Et tout 8cus . . . out par com- 
mandcmeiit 'j ic toutes fois quo il chevau- 
chent defvent avoir sus lo chief un paliequo 
que on dit ombrel, que on porte sur une 
lance en senefiance do grant seigneurie.” — 
Marco Rolo, Text of Rauthier, i. 256-7. 

c. 1332.— (At Constantinople) “the inba- 
hitanis, military men or others, great and 
small, winter and summer, carry over their 
heads huge umbrellas {nm hkllat)/ — Ihn 
Jiatuta, ii. 440. 

c. 1335. — “Whenever the Sultan (of 
Delhi) mounts his horse, they carry an 
umbrella over his head. But when he 
starts on a march to war, or on a long 
journey, you see carried over his head 
seven umbrellas, two of which ore covered 
with jewels of inestimable value.”— 
buddln Dimuhki, in NoU et Bxis, xiii. 190. 

1404.-— “And over her head they bore a 
shade (sombra) carried by a man, on a 
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shaft like that of a lanoe ; and it was of 
white silk, made like the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
this shade they carry over the head to 
protect them from the sun.”— (•{/<>, 

§ cxjcii. 

1541. — “Then next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere* 
tandas, each of them carrying an Umbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and otlier twelve that 
follow with banners of white damask.” — 
PintOt in Cogan^a E.T., p, 136. 

Ill the original this runs : 

“Viio doze hom6s a cavallo, que se 
chamao peretandas, eo sombreyros de citim 
cramesira iias maos a tmHlo df esiktnn>h 
'jx»stos ein ce^deats m if i/to comprid<is (like tents 
upon very long shaves) et outros doze c6 } 
bandeyras do dama«co branco.” 

[c. 1690. — Ttve Ensign» oj[ Royaltif, . 
2. The Chair ^ or umbrella, is adorned with 
the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven, 3. The Sdibdn is of 
an oval form, a yard in length, and its 
handle, like that of the un^irella, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the attendants holds it, to 
keep off the rays of the sun. It is also 
called AfWKjir."—Aln^ i. 60.] 

1617. — “An ^tnbrcll, &. fashion of round 
and broade faune, wherewitli the Indians, 
awl from thr^n onr great ones prest^rite them' 
selces from the heate of the Sf'orchlng sanne.^ 
G. Ombraire, m. Orabrelle, f. I. Cm- 
br^Slla. L. Vmbella, ab vmbra^ the shadow, 
esf enlm instnimentum quo solem a facie 
arcent It luven. Gr. CKidSior, diminut. a i 
<r/c^a, i. vmbra. T. <§ichabhttt, i\, &cha- 
thut, d schiittcn, i. vmbnu et hut, i. 
pilevs, 6 fptOf et B. ^chinhocbt. Br. Teg- 
gMj d teg. i. pulchnim fonna, et giddy |>ro 
riddiOy i. protegere ; haec euiin vmhellae 
Jinis,^' — Minsken (1st ed. ».v,). 

1644. — “Here (at Marseilles) w'e l)Ought 
umbrellas against the heats.” — Evelg/i’s 
Biurj/y 7th Oct, 

1677. — (In this passage the word is applied 
to an awning before a |hop. “ The Streets 
arc generally narrow . . . the better to 
receive the advantages of Umbr^lo’s ex- 
tended from side to side to keep the sun's 
violence from their customers.” — Frtter, 
222 . 


1681.— “After these comes an Elephant 
with two Priests on bis back ; one whereof 
is the Priest before spoken of, carmng the 
painted Stick on bis shoulder. . . . ^e other 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an Vmbrello over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Rain.”— iCiioic’s Oeylon, 79. 


1709. — “. . . The Young Gentleman 
belon^ng to the Oustom-housa^ that for fear 
of ram borrowed the Umbrella at WilPs 
Ckdfee-house in Comhil! of the Mistress, is 
hereby ^vertis^ that to be dry from head 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel- 
wme to the Maid's pattens.”— TAe Female 
FeUlery Bee. 1^ quoted in MaleUm*$ 
Awxdotesy 1808, p. 42S, 


1712. 


“The tuck'd up semstress walks with hasty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil’d tun- 
brella'a sides.” 


Sirifty A Citij Shmeer* 

1715. 

“Good housewives all the winter’s rage 
^ despise, 

Defended by the riding hood's di^uise ; 
Or underneath the Umbrella’s oily shade 
Hafe thr^^igh the wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 


“Let •Persian dames the Umbrella's rilts 
display 

To guard their beauties from -the sunny 
ray ; 

Or svreating slaves support the sbftdy load 

When Eastern monarchs show their state 
abroad ; • 

Britain in winter only know^s its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking 
maid.” Gay, Tricidy i. 

1860 . — Advertisement /losted at the door of 
one of the Sections of the British Association 
meeting at Edinlmrgh. 

“Thd gentleman, who carried away a 

brdwn silk umbrella from the Section 

yesterday, may have the cover belonging to 
it, which is of no further use to the Owmer, 
by applying to the Porter at the Royal 
Hotel .’* — {From Personal Recollection .) — It 
i.s a curious parallel to the advertisement 
alwve from the Female Tat hr. 


UPAS; s. This word is now, like 
Juggernkut, chieiiy used in English 
as a custoiuarv metaphoiv and to indi- 
bat^ some institution that?’ tin* s}H*aker 
wishes to condemn in a eomi>endious 
manner. The word ajHia is Javanese 
for poison; [Mr. Scott writes: “The 
Malay word iijHtify means simply 
‘TX)ison.' It is Javanese hwpaSy Sun- 
aanese npa,% Baline.se hnpasy ‘poison.* 
It comijionl5 refers to vegetable poison, 
liecause^asucii are indre common. Jn 
the Lamp(5fig language upas meau.s 
‘ sicknem’ It Ixicame lamiliar in 
Eiirojxe in connection with exa^ggemb^d 
and fabulous stories regarding the 
extraordinary and deadly chai-acter of 
a tree in Java, alleged to he'so called. 
Hiere are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, hut 
tho jmrticular tree to which such 
stories were attached is one which 
has in the last century been described 
under the name of Antiaru timcaria^ 
from the name given to the poison by 
the Javanese proper, viz. Antjar, or 
Anchar (the name tf the tree all over 
JavaX- whilst it is known to the 
klalays and ]^ple M Western Java 
as ([p^f and m Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands as Ipo or Hipo^ 
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[According to Mr, Scott ‘Hhe Malay 
naine for the ‘poison-tree,' or any 
pdison-tree, i^pdliun Upasy puhun upasy 
represented in English by bohon- 
upas. The names of two poison-trees, 
the Javanese ancJuir (Malay also 
unchar) and clietiky appear occasion- 
ally in English books. . . The SiA- 
danese name for the ])oi8ou tree is 
hulo onakoj^} It tbe poison 

commonly used by the natives of 
Celebes and other islands for poison- 
ing the small bam])oo darts which 
they iis«i (and in some islands still 
uk^) ti4 s]i(K)t from the blow-tube (see 
StTMPlTAN, SARBATANE). 

The story of sonskc deadly poison in 
these islands is very old, ana we find 
it in thp Travels of Friar Odoric, ac- 
comjwinied by the mention of the dis- 
gusting antidote which was believed to 
he effit‘acious, a genuine Malay belief, 
and told by a variety of latjer and 
independent writers, su(;h as Nieullof, 
Smir, TavHU’iiier, (’leyer, and Kaeiupfer. 

The subject of this poison came 
esjiecially to the notice of the Dutch 
in connection with its use to poison 
the arrows Just alluded to, and some 
interesting jiarticulars are given on 
the subject by Bon tins, from whom 
a <iuotation is given below, with 
t others. There is a notitje of the 
lauson in l)e Bry, in Sir T. Herbert 
(whencesoever he borrowed it), and in 
somewhat later authors about the 
middle of the 17th century. In 
March 1666 the subject came before 
the young Royal Society, and among 
a long list of subjects for iiupiiry in 
the iSist tx’cur Jwo i]uestfons^>ert4un- 
ing to this matter, • 

The illustrious Rump^ius in his 
Herhiiriinn A niboinense goes into a 
good deal of detail cm the subject, 
but the tree does not grow in Am- 
boyna where he WTOte, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state- 
ments, which afterw'ards lent them- 
selves to the fabulous history of which 
we shall have to speak preseiftly. 
Rumphius however j)rocftred from 
Macassar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first g|ve the native 
name (/po, the Macassar form) and 
assigned a scientific name, Arbor toxi- 
carta.* Passing ^ver with simple 


It m«8t Imj kept^^n mind th*t though Rum- 
nhiuB (Guorge Bvemird Bumpf) died in 10»3, his 
work was not printed tiU nearly fifty years 
aftorwards (1741)* 


mention the notices in the appendix 
to John Ray's Hist, Plantarwriy and in 
Valentijn (from both of which extracts 
will be found below), tve come to the 
curious compound of the loose state- 
ments of former writers magnified, of 
the popular stories cui*rent among 
Europeans in the Dutch colonies, and 
of pure romantic invention, which 
first appeared in 1783, in the London 
Magazine. The professed author of 
this account was one Foersch, w ho had 
served a^a junior surgeon in the Dutch 
East Indies.* This person descrilies 
the tree, called bohon-upas, as situated 
“alx)ut 27 leagues t from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and betw^een 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe” (probably for 

S oCy i.e. Djokjo- Karta), “the present 
nice of the Sultan of Java." 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles 
round the tre^ no human creature, no 
living tiling^ could exist. Condemned 
maletaetors were employed to fetch 
the ]>oison ; they w’ere protected by 
special arrangements, yet not more 
than 1 in 10 of them survived the 
adventure. Foersch also describes 
executions by means of the Upas 
poison, which he says he witnessed at 
Sura Karta in Felu’uary 1776. 

The Avhole paper is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language ; for to 
it is undoubtedly due the adoption of 
tliat standing metaphor to wdiich w'e 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article. Tliis effect may, however, have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magazine as to 
the adoption of tUi fable b}^ the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasm^ Darwin, in his poem of the 
Lm^es of the Plants. In that work not 
only is the essence of Foersch's story 
embodied in the verse, but the story 
itself is cpioted at length in the notes. 
It is said that Darwin was warned of 
the w'orthlessuess of the narrative, but 
was unwilling to rob his poem of so 
sensational an episode. 

Nothing appears to be known of 
Foersch exeept that there was really a 
pei'son of that name in the medical 

* Foersch was a surgeon of the third class at 
Samarang in the year 1778.*— 

Trans, as quoted below, 

t This distance is probably a clerical error. It 
is quite incensistent with the other twq lUMifpied. 
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service in Java at the time indicated. 
In our article ANACONDA we have 
41 dd need some curious particulars of 
analogy between the Anaconda-myth 
and the Upas-myth, and intimated a 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
had to do with the spinning ot‘ both 
yarns. 

The extraordinary eclat produced by 
the Foerschian fables led to the 
appointment of a committee of the 
Batavian Society to investigate the 
true facts, Avhose report was ]mblished 
in 1789. This we have not yet been 
able to see, for the re])ort is not con- 
tained in the regular series of the 
Tra?isacfin?is of tliat Society ; noi* have 
M’e found a refutation of the fables by 
M. Charles Cotpiebert referred to 1>y 
Leschenault in tlie j>aper wliich we 
■iire about to mention. The poison tree 
was observed in Java by Deschamjts, 
naturalist with the f.xj)edition of 
D’Entrecasteaux, and is the subject of 
a notice l>y him in the Anmdes de 
V(^ya<jeSj vol. i., which goes into little 
<leUiil, but appears to be correct as far 
as it goes, exce]>t in the statement tliat 
the Anchar was contined to Eastern 
Java. But the first thorough identifica- 
tion of the jilant, and scientific account 
of the facts was that of M. Leschenault 
de la Tour. This French Siivant, when 
about to join a voyfige of discovery 
to the South Seas, was recennmended 
by Jussieu to take up the investigation 
of the Upas. On first enquiring at 
Batavia and Samarang, M. Le.«chenault 
heard only fables akin to Foersch’s 
romance, and it was at Sura Karta 
that he first got genuine information, 
which eventually enabled him to de- 
scribe the tree from a^aial examination. 

The tree from whi<h he took his 
specimens was more than lOO ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft. at the 
base. A Javanese who climbed it to 
procure the flowers had to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount. After 
ascending some 25 feet the man felt so 
ill that lie had to come down, and for 
some days he continued to siiirer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
another man climbed to the top of the 
tree without sufiering at all. On 
another occasion Leschenault, having 
had a tree of 4 feet girth cut down, 
walk^ among its broken hi’anchesu 
face and hands besprinkled 
with the gum-resin, yet neither did 
lie suffer ; he adds, however, that he 


had washed immediately after. Lizards 
and insects were numerous on tli(‘, 
trunk, and birds perched upon tlie 
branches. M. Leschenault gives de- 
tails of the jireparation of the poison 
as practised by the natives, and also 
particulars of its action, on wliicb 
experiment was made in Pans with 
the material which he brought to 
Europe. t.He gave it Jibe scientific 
name by wliich it continues to I 
knowg, viz. Antiuris tuxicaria (N.O. 
A rfocarpear)* 

M. Leschenault also drew tiie atten- 
tion of Dr. Horf^ield, who ha<i bemi 
engaged in the botanical exploration 
of Java some years*t>efore the British 
occupation, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and lie published a ])a]ier on it in the 
Jhfanan Tranit(U'tiims for 1813 (vol. 
vii.). His account seems entirely in 
accordf«ice with that of Leschenault, 
hut» is more detaile<l and comjdete, 
with the result of numerous observa- 
tions and experiments of bis own. 
He s.‘nv the AatVam first in the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyuwangi. lirBlambangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he vi.sited four or 
five trees; he afterwards fouinl a veiy 
tall sjHiciinen growing at Pas.siiruwang, 
on the borders of Malang, an<i again 
several young trees in the forests of 
Ja]»ara, and one near Oiuirang. In all 
these cases, scattered over the lenglli 
of Java, tlie jieojde knew the tree as 
anchar. 

Full articles on the subject are t<i 
be found (bv Mr. J. J. Bennet) in 
HorsfieljJ’s fUintae Jaranicae Raruircx^ 
1838-52, fq>. 62 m///., iog<‘ther witli a 
figure of a lowering branch pi. xiii. ; 
and in Blume’s Rumphia (Brussed^, 
1836), pp. 46 and ])ls. xxii., xxiii. ; 
to both of whicli works we have been 
much indebted for guidance. Blume 
gives a drawing, for the truth of which 
he vouches, of a tall specimen of the 
trees. These he describes as 
ardflan^ et a ceteris segregatas ^^^ — soliuirv 


* l4eschejmult aUo given the (leeoription of «i»« 
other ami atill nio|e iK>werful j^iaon, UHcnl in it 
nimiUtr way to tliat of the AnHaris, viz. the 
oalled Hometimes rjm Haja^ the plant profittcitig 
which la a StryOindtt and a cree]ier. Thongh. hm 
we have aaid, the mme^pas in generic, and in 
applifKl to thie, it ia not the Upas of Engliah 
metaphor, and we are noh concerned with it 
here. Woth klnda are produced and prepared in 
J^ava. The ipo (a form of Vpas) of Maeasaar in 
the AntiiirU; the ipo of the iBomeo Dayake ia 
the TieaU, 
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fl.nd eminent, on account of their great 
longevity, (possibly on account of their 
being spared by the axe ?), but not for 
any siich reason as tlie fables allege. 
There is no lack of adjoining vegetation ; 
the spreading branches are clothed 
abundantly with j)arasitical jdants, 
and numerous l)irds and s([ui^els 
fre(liient them. The stem throws out 
Svdngs’ or buttresseji (seeilorsfield in 
the P(it. and BlunieAs PL) like 

many of the forest trees of i^hirther 
India. Blume refers, in connection 
with tlie origin of the ])revalent fables, 
to tliLj real evisteiiie of exhalations of 
^•arl>onic acid gas in the \olcanic tracts 
ot Java, fiangcrows lo animal life and 
lu'oducing sterility around, alluding 
])articularly to a j»aper by M. Loudoun 
(a Dutch otiicial of Scotcli descent), in 
tlje Eduihunfh Neir Jourtud for 

1H32, ]>. 102, containing a formidable 
descrijUiou of tlu' (iuwo *Lpas or 
IVuson Valiev on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Banyumas ])rovinces. 
AVe may observe, howi‘Ver, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exjiggiu’ations of 
Mr. Jjoudouu have been eX])osed and 
ridiculed by J)r. Juimliuhn, tlie author 
of “/urn.” And if the Foersch legend 
b(‘ comjjared with some of the i>ar- 
ticulars alleged by several of the older 
W'riters, e.<j. ('amell (in Bay), Yalentijn, 
Spielman, Kaempfer, and llumphius, 
it will be seen that the basis for a 
grwit )>art of that piitida connnodatioy 
its Blume ad Is it, is to be found in them. 

(leorge C’olman the Younger founded 
on the Foersehian U]>as-mylh, a kind 
of melodrama, called tln^ Lair of Java, 
first acted at i-oveiit (lardem May U, 
1822. We give some < [Uobitft)ns 1 >elow.* 
Lindley, in his Vtijnahh Kiiafdowy 
in a short notice of Anfiaris Umcaria, 
mys that, though the accounts are 
gi'eatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He'says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shirt of Ne.ssus. !My friend 
Gen. Machigan, noticing Lindley’s 
remark lo me, adds ; “ Do ydii re- 
member in onr High Sefiool days (at 
Edinburgh) a grand Diorama called 
The Upas Tree? II showed a large 
wild valley, with a single tree in the 


* I romeijiljer wheif a boy reading the whole of 
Poemch'* Htory in a fascinating book, callwl 
WtXHi's 1 liave not seen for lialf 

a century, and which, I should suppose from my 
recollection, was jpotmt sensational tfian scientiilc. 

— r. 


middle, and illustrated the safety of 
approach on the windward side, and 
the desolation it dealt on the other.^' 

[For some details as to the use of 
the Upas poison, and an analysis of 
the AiTow-|)oisoiis of Borneo by Dr. 

L. Lewin (irom VircUoids Arcliiv. fur 
Pathol. Anat. 1894, jiji. 317-25) see Ling 
Rothy Natives of Samwaky ii. 188 seqq. 
and for sujierstitions connected with 
these })oisons, Skeafy Malay Magicy 426.] 

c. 13^0. — “Ell questo isole sono molte 
COSO maravigliosc o strane. Ondo alcuni 
arbori li sono . . . che fanno veleiio 
pessiino . . . Qiiclli uomini sono (jiiasi 
tiitti crirsali, e qiiando vanno a liaitagJia 
portano cia^ciino uno canna in niaiio, di 
lunghezza d’un braccio e pongono in capo 

la canna iino ago di ferro atossiato in 
quel vclcno, e sofiano nella canna c I’ago vola 
e pcrciiotelo dove vogliono, e’neontinenie 
quelh cli’h percosso niiiore. Ma egli hanno 
la tina pienc di stereo d’uoino e una is- 
codclla di ster^ giiarisce Tuonio da (juesto 
cotali ponture .’^ — Sforia di Lrate Odorigoy 
from Pulatina M8., in Cathay, dx.y App., 
p. xUx. 

c. 1030.—“ And (in Makasser) which is 
no lessc infurnall, the men us© long canes 
or truncks (cald Soinpitans — see SUMPI- 
TAN), out of which they can (and use it) 
blow a little pricking (juilf, which if it draw 
the lest drop of hlood from any part of the 
lH»dy, it makes him (though the strongest 
man living) die immediately ; some venoms 
o])erate in an hourc, others in a moment, 
the veynes and body (by the virulence of 
the poyson) corrupting and rotting presently, 
to any man’s torronr and amazement, and 
teare to live where such abominations pre- 
dominate .” — Sir T. Uerherty cd. 1638, p. 329. 

e. 1631. — “ 1 will now conclude ; but I first 
must say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island of 
Celebes to envenom those little arrows 
which they shoot through blowdng-tubes, 
a poison .so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a (lagger. For one wounded 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch bring- 
ing l^ooii, or a prick in the heel, immedi- 
ately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent poison 
so corrupts the flesh that it can be pUicked 
from the bones like so much mucus. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
{e.g.) he scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which is not 
poisoned, and the still warm hlood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swift as wind the pestilent influence ascends 
to the wound, and with the same swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from 
among the living. 

“These are no idle tales, but the experi- 
ence of eye-witnesses, not only among our 
countrymen, but among Banes and English- 
men.*’— Jaa Bontiiy lib. v, cap. xxxiii. 
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1646.— ‘*E8 wachst ein Baum auf Mac- 
msserf einer Oust auf der Insul Qtlehcti der 
ist treflich verffiftot, dass wann oiner nur 
an einem Gliea damit varletsset wird, und 
man solches nit alnbald wegschliigt, dor 
Gift geschwind sum Hertzen eilet, und den 
Garaus machet” (then the antidote as be- 
fore is mentioned). , . , “Mit solchem 
Gift schmieren die Bandatmen Ihre lange 
Pfeil, die Sie von grossen Bogen, einor 
Mannsliing hoch, hurt^ schiesscn ; in Banda 
aber tiihten Ihre Weiber grossen Schaden 
damit. Denn Sie sich auf die Biiume 
setzten, und kleine Fischgeraht damit 
schmierten, und durch ein gehdhlest Rdhr- 
lein, von einem Baum, auf iinser Voick 
schossen, mit grossen machtigen Schaden.’* 
— iSVmr, Ost-Jndlanischfi Fimfiehen-Jakrigt 
Kri^gs-Bietistp. . . . 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667. — JCnquirie,^ for Suratt, and 
onxrts of the Bast ludirs, 

« « * « « C) 

“19. Whether it bo true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macassar-j>oisony is human 
orditrey taken inwardly i And what sub- 
stance that poison is madC of?” — Phif. 
Tmns. vol. ii. Anno 1667 (Proceedings for 
March 11. 1666, or. A’.S. 1667), d. 417. 

1682. — “The esi^ecial wwvpons of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 
tainted fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

“The points of those arrows, long before 
they are to be used, are dipt in jKiison and | 
then dried. ' 

“'rhiri poison is a sap th.at drips from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like resin, from pine-trees. 

“ The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
in the interior, and on three or four island.s 
of the Bugisses (see BUGIS), round about 
Makassar. It is about the height of the 
clove-tree, and has leaves very similar. 

“The fresh sap of this tree is a very 
deadly poison ; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

“The arrowlets prepareif with this jxjison 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from certain blowtpip^ 
(vTt zekere $paUm gestxU ) ; just as here, in 
the country, people shoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay, 

“ They can with these in still weather hit 
their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“lliey say the Makassers tbemsclvc.s 
know no remedy against this poison . . . 
for the poison presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
flammation. They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . , (and 
so on, repeating the antidote already men- 
tioned).~-yoatt iVTcwfto/’a Zee en Land HeUty 
&c., pp. 217*218. 

c, 1681. — “Ar5or Toxicaria. Ipa* 

“ i have never yet met with any poison 
more horrible and hatehil, produced by any 
vegetable growth, than that which is derived 
from this lactescent tree. 


Moreover beneath this tree, and in ita 
whole circumference to the distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage 
will grow ; the soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened, and burnt as it were . , . and 
the atmosphere alx)ut it is so polluted and 
poisoned that the birds which alight upon 
its ^^nches become giddy and fall dead 
♦ * * all things perish which are touched by 
its emanations, insomuch that every animal 
shuns it and •ioeps away from it, and even 
the birds eschew flying by it, 

“No man dares to approach the tree 
without Wving his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen . . . fo|: Death 
seems to have planted his foot and hi» 
throne beside this tr^e. ...” (Hel^then 
tells of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fiery eyes, a'cre-st, and a honi, 
that dwelt under this tree). * ♦ * 

“The Malays call it Cinju Upas, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it is 
called Ipo. 

“It grows in desert places, and amid bar© 
bills, and is easily discerned from afar, there 
beingano other tree near it.” 

* • * * * 

— Fitnnpkiiy licrhirinm Amlmnensey ii. 266- 
268. 

1685.— “I cannot omit to set forth hero 
an account of the jwisoned missiles of the 
Kingdom of Macaemry which the natives of 
that kingdom have used against our soldiers, 
bringing them to sudden death. It is ex- 
tracted frt)m the Journal of the illustrious 
and gallant admiral, H. Cornelius Hpiclman, 

, . . 'llie native.^ of the kingdom in ipiestion 
possess a singular art of shooting arrows by 
blowing through canes, and wounding with 
those, insomuch that if the skin be but 
slightly scratched the wounded die in a 
twinkling.” 

(Then the old story of the only antidote). 

The account follows attracted from the 
Journal. ^ *' 

« « 

“There are ly^t few among the Macassars 
and Biigis who iho real knowledge 

needful for selecting the jiuison, so as to 
distingui.sh l>etween what is worthless and 
w'hat is highest quality. . . , From tlm 
princes (or Rajas) 1 have understood that 
the soil in which the trees afitording the 
poison grow, for a great simce round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the poison is properly a 
water «or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in tke bark of those trees, oewing 
out as sap does from plants that afford 
milky^juices. , . , When the Hquid is being 
drawn from the grounded tree, no one 
should carelessly approach It so as to let 
the liquid touen fas hands, lor by such 
contact all the joints bceome stiffened and 
eontracte4. For this leasoii the eoUeotor^ 
make use of long bambM, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they stab 
the tree with great tooe, ^and so get ^ 
sap to flow into the canes, in wtiloh It 
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speedily bardens,” — Dix, Corn. Spielman . . , non implicatur . * . V’-^-Kaetupfer, Amoen* 
de Tells ddsterio VeneTio in/ectis in Macas- JKscoi., 575-576. 

^r, et aliis Regnis JMnhie Celeb^; ex Jus 1726.-“ But among all sorts of trees, 

Diano^ extr^ta, ■« pri^mUiUir brevis that occur here, or hereabouts, 1 know of 
mrraiiode kAtcnuUeriam.. AndrQn^ none more pernicious than the sap of 

In Mitcellanea Uurtosa, sive Epkemeridim, the Macassar Poison tree * * They say 
... Academic. Naturae Oiirmorvm, Dec. that there are only a few trees of this 
II. Annus Tertius. Anm mdclxxxiv., kind, occuring in the district of Turattp 
Nonmbergae (looo), pp. 127 seqq. ^ on Celebes, and that none are employed 
1704. — “ Ipo seu H3rpo arbor est mediocris, except, at a certiiin time of the year when it 
folio parvo, et obscure virenti, quae tarn is procurable, those who are condemned to 
inaKgnae et nocivao <^ialitais, ut omne death, to approach the trees and Viring away 
vivena umVjrA. suH interirnat, unde narrant the poison. . . . The poison must be tiiken 
in circuitu, ot umbrae distinctu, ^plurima with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
‘Ossium mortuoruni hominum animalium- | which iU drips slowly from the bark of the 
4|UO videri. (■ircumviciiuis etiam plantas | trees, and the persons ctdiected for this 
enecat, ft aves insidentes iniorticere ferunt, I purpose must first have their hmids, heads, 
i.T_ ? ii-_. 1 . 'and all exposed parts, well wound round 

with cloths. . . — Valmtljny iii. 218. 

1783. — “The following dosenption of the 
Bohon Upas, or Poison Thee, which grows 
ifl the Island of Java, and renders it im- 
wliolesorae by its noxious vapours, has been 
procured for the London Magazine^ from Mr. 
Ileydinger, who was employed to translate 
it from the original Dutch, by the author, 

Mr. Foersch, ^ho, we are informed, is at 
present abroad, in the capacity of surgeon 
on board an English vessel. ... 

Jt* * 'f V 

. i , , 13 ' 1 r» i. “‘In the year 1774, I was stationed at 

pium ui Rovdo Patro p.^,tavia, as a surgeon, in the .service of the 

< eorgio (\uimllo, h.J. Joann^^ India Company. During my 

KjiUim (ransnitsitKS, In Appendix, p. residence there I received several different 

JiHin. Ran Hist, / (antartim.^ \ ol. 111. accounts of the iioAon-Upas, and the violent 
^London D 01). effects of its })oi son. They all then seemed 

1712. — “Maxima autem colehritas radi- j incre<iiblo to me, but rai.sed my curiosity in 
cube enati est, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam 1 so high a degree, that 1 resolved to inves- 
adversus toxicura Macaastirionse praestat, | tigatc this subject thoroughly. ... I had 
^jxitiale illud, ct vix alio remedio vincibile. procured a recommendation from an old 
Est venentim hoc succus lacteus et pinguis, Malayan priest to another prie.st, who lives 
4jui ctjllegitur ex rocens .sauciati arboro on the nearest habitaWe aiX)t to the tree, 
^adam, indigenes Ipu, Malajis Javnnisque which i.s about fifteen or sixteen miles 
Upil diclA, in abditis locis sylvarum Insulae distant. The letter proved of great service 
ilclobes . . . crescent© . . . cujus genuinum to me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
et in solA Macas.sariA gorminantis siiocum, employed by the Emperor to reside there, 
<pii colUgcre suscipiunt, prae.sentissimis vitae in order to prepare for eternity the souls of 
|>ericuli8 se exponant neces jj* ©‘t. Nam ad tho.se who, for different crimes, are sen- 
quaerendam nrbfrom loca dumit bcluls^iue tenced to apj>roach the tree, and to procure 
infesta ponetranda sunt, iriverffa vero, nisi the poison. . . . Malef actons, who, for their 
©minus vulneretiir, ot ab A p<irte, a qua crimes, are sonteiiccd to d e, are the only 
vontus adspirat, vol aura incumbit, aggres- persons to feft'h the poison ; and this is the 
sores erumpento halitu subito suffocabit. only qfcancu they have of .saving their lives. 
Quam sortem etiam experiri dicuntur vo- . . , They are then piovidod with a silver 
lucres, arlx)rem recons viilneratam trans- or tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
volantes, Colloctio oxitiosi liquoris, morti put the poisonous gum, and are properly 
ob patrata maloficia dammitis committitur, instructed how to proceed, while they are 
©o pacto, ut poena reraittatur, si liquorem uixm their dangerous expedition. Among 
reportavorint . . . Sylvam ingrediuntur other particulars, they are always told to 
longA instructi anmdino . . , quam^iltera attend to the direction of the winds; as 
©xtremitate ... ex asso acuunt, ut ad they are to go towards the tree liefore the 
pertundendam arboris corticem valeat. , . . wind, so that the effluvia from*the tree are 
Quain longo possunt, ab arbore constituti, always blown from them. . . , Tliey are 
arandinis aciem arbori mlide intrudunt, et afterwards sent to the house of the old 
liquoris, ox vulnere effluentis, tantum exci- priest, to which place they are commonly 
piunt, quantum arundiuis cavo ad proximum attended by their friends and relations* 
ufiKiue intemodium cap? potest. ... Re- Here they generally remain some days, In 
duces, supplioio et dmni disorimine defuncti, expectation of a favourable breeze. DuHng 
hoc vitae suae Xurpor Kegi otfeiAmt. ita that time the ecclesiastic prepares them for 
narrarunt mihi ^pulares Celebani, hodie their future fate bv prayers and admoni/ 
Maoassaii dioU. Quis autem veri miicquam tions. When the hour of their departfUi^ 
ex AsiaUoorum ore referat, quod ngmentis arrives the priest puts them on a long 


81 ivecis lomicao wffosnr, piauiani non 
invenerint, <iua ref>erta vita (pi idem do- 
iiantur et servantiv, sed defluvium pati- 
untur piumanun. , . . Hypo lac Indi 
CamnciuM et Snmhaiis, Hi.spanis infen.^i.-^- 
simi, hsigls, exeijnunt arun(iinei.s iKjrticis, 
sagittiM intoxicaiidis dc^erviturum irreme- 
diabilo veuenum, omnibus aliis alcxiphar- 
inacis haqieriiis, praetcnpiarn stcrcoro 
huniano j^ropinato. An Argensela© arbor 
■('t/ftwMi, quam Insubte (^ebbes ferunt, fjuju.s 
umbra oecideiitalis mortifera, orientalls 
antidotum f . . .” — Jje ipiibusdam Arboribos 
Venenatis, in HerUirifm (dumnntnie Stir- 
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leather cap with two glaases before their 
eyes, which comes down as far as their 
breast, and also provides thorn wdth a pair 
of leather gloves. , . , 

“The w^orthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residence there, for 
upwards of thirty years, ho had dismissed 
above seven hundred criminals in the 
manner which I have described ; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” . . . 
kc. &c. — Lomloii Magazine^ Dec. 17S3, ])}». 
512-517. 

The paper concludes : 

‘‘[Wo shall be happy to comnmriicate 
any authentic pa[)ers of Mr. Foersiich to the 
public through the London Magazine. J ” 

1789.— 

“ No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales. 

Nor toucring plantain shades the inidflay 
valc% 

No step retreating, on the siind iinpressV, 

Invites the visit of a second guest; 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
hcatli 

Fell Upas >its, the Hydni ?Vco (►f death ; 

Lo ! from one root, the envenoniM .stul 
below , 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow 
...” etc. 

Jhn'if'in. o f thf> Platit,< ; in TIn‘ 

Ilotomc h'ani^it, Pt. II. 

1808. — /* Pohon Upas on 

Arhrr d Poison ; Pifrait d'un Vionuj*' uihIiI 
dans VIflteri>>»r dfi I'll*' de Jam^ pat' L. A. 
Dcschamps, D.M.P., /’an d^s coinpatjnons du 
Vojfafp dv Uhi^ral (V Enirtrasttnur. 

“(/”est an fond de< sombre fur^ds de Tile 
de Java quo la nature a cach<i le pohun 
upas, I’arbre Ic plus dangereux du rtjgne 
v^g€tal, pour le jwison niortol <|u’il renfermo, 
et plus celbbre encore par le.s fables dont on 
I’a rendu le sujet. . . — Aanaifs des 

Voifa{jf€Sy i. 69. 

1810. — “Lo jwison fameux dont seservent 
les Indiens de I’Archipel des Molwptn, et 
des iles de la Sohdfi, conriu sous Ic nom 
d’ipo et upas, a intercssd pins que tons les 
autres la curiosity? des Euroiicens, parce 
que les relations qu’on a donu4 ont 6u1 
exag^f^es et accompagn(5cs de ce toer- 
veilleux dont les peiiples de I’Inde tiraent 
a omer lours narrations. . . .” — LeschenauU 
dfi la Tour, in iVldifioire sur le Btrychnos 
Tieute et TAntiaris toxicaria. p/anM rent’ 
vieum de I’ He de Java. . . . Jn Aunaff>sdn 
Muifatm d'HUtoire Natairlle, Tom. XVIibme, 
p. 459. 

1813. — “Tlie literary and scientific world 
has in few, instances been more grossly 
imposed ujxin than in the accxmnt of the 
Pimm Upas, published in Holland alwut 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this forgery still remains a mystery. 
Foerseb, who put his name to the publica- 
tion, certainly was ... a surgeon in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service about 
the time. ... I have necn led to suppose 
that his literary abilities were as mean as 
pis contempt for truth was consummate. 


Having hastily picked up some vague in- 
formation regarding the Oopas, ho carried 
it to Europe, whore his notes were arranged, 
doubtless by a different hand, in such a 
form as by their plausibility and appearance 
of truth, to bo generally credited. . , . 15ut 
though the account just mentioned . . . htvs 
been demonstrated to bo an extraviigaut 
for^gory, the existence of a tree in jTiva, 
from whose .sap a poison is prei>arc<l, equal 
in fatality, w’hen thrown into the circula- 
tion, to the s^rt)nge^t animal [joisous hitherto 
known, is a iact." —Jlorsfit'ld, in Bataram 
Trans. \\>1. vii. art. x. pp. 2-4. 

1822.” “The Law of Java,” a Flay . . . 

Kt^rta-Siira, and a dosola<o Tract 
in the Island of .lava.j. ^ 

* ♦ + * 

“ .'Vet L ,Sc. 2. 

Kiuprror. I’hv haiMin’s laws, which tsannot 
be repealed. 

Had not eiiforce<l me to proivouB:.;o your 
death, 

* » » * ♦ 

One chance, indcc<l, a .slender one, for life, 

All criinii^ils may claim. 

Pttj'ham. Aye. I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ; ~ 'lis to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for many a mile. 
Sheds pestilence where the UpUB grow*}? 
It bla.sts all vegetation with its ouai ; 

And, from its desert confines, e’en th<»so 
brute.s 

That haunt the desert moat shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man c(»ndemned 
IJring yon the poison that the tree exudes, 

In which you dip your arrow.s for the war. 

Ho gums a )>.'irdon, - and the juilsicd wretch 
Who scujictl the Upas, has escaped the 
tyrant.” 

“ActTLHe. 4. 

pfngoosf. Finely di.smal and romantic, 
they .say, for many miles niund the Upas ; 
notiling hut potv>ned air, mountains, and 
melancholv. L cliarming country for 
making j/fy.ir and Sitta In th s I ” 

4- * p. * * «< 

“Act III. Sc. 1. 

Penf/oose. . . . ’riiat’.s the Divine, I sup- 
jKise, w'ho starts the poor pri»<mors, for the 
last stage to the Upas tree ; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your im>wn Reverence ! There’s 
no jKjopIe in the parish, but, J believe, ytui 
arc the rector ? 

( “The reverend Mister Orxinga 
U.C.Jl — ’The Upas Clergvman of Java.” 

• Veorge Volman Uie Younger. 

[1844. — “We landed in the Rtmh’s Imt 
at the watering p)pee, near the Upas tree. 

. . .’’-—Hero follows an interesting account 
by Mr Adams, in ^hich he <iescribea how 
“ the mate, a powerful person and of strong 
constitution, felt so much siupifiod as to 
bo eom|>eRed to withdrawnfrom his i)o»ition 
on the tree.”— CW. Sit M. Jkhher, JVarr. 
of the Voyage of li.M.S, Smmrang, L 180 

m-] 
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1868. — *‘Tho Church of Ireland offers to 
us, indeed, a (?rejit (juestion, but even that 
<juostion is but one of a group of ipiestions. 
There is the C^hurch of Ireland, there is the 
laud of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland . . , they are all so many 
bniiiches from one trnnk, and that tnink 
is the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy. . . . Wo therefore aim at i^c 
destruction of that system of ascondan*^, 
which, though it has been cripj>lod and 
curtailed by former mcaj^res, still must 
bo allowed to exist ; it is still* there like a 
tall tree <»f noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heiivon, and darkening and pd^soning 
the land as far m its shadow can extend ; 
it, is stil# there, gentlcinon, and now at 
length^he day has ooi»»e when, as we ho]>c, 
the axe has lu'cn laid tx) the root «)f that 
tree, and it nods and ijuivers from its top 
to its ba>e. . . .’’ — Mr. (If.aDsTone’s Spetc/i 
of llVyow, Oot. 23. In this «jUotatiou the 
orattir iiylicates the Upas tree without 
naming it. 'J’he name was supplied by some 
cc»mmcntat(trs referring to this indication at 
a later date : 

1>'73. — “It was }ierfectly cortawi that a 
man who possessed a groat deal of imagina- 
tion might, if he stayed out sufticiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, i»er- 
suade himself next morning that ho had 
seen a great comet ; and it was e<puilly 
certain that Mich a man, if ho stared long , 
enough at a bush, might persuade himself i 
that he had seen a liranch of the Upas Tree.” I 
-Speech «»f Lord Edmond FiT/.MArKfCK ou ' 
the '2ud reading of the University Educatiuii 
flrel.iml) Hill, March 3. 

“It was to regain oftico, to satisfy 
the Iri'h irrecoucilables, to secure the 
l^>pc^s brass laud, and not to jiursue‘tlio 
glorious traditions of KiiglUh LiberaliMii,’ 
that Mr. (rhulstonc struck his two blows at 
the Upas tree.”- Mr. d()sErHUnAMUEUi.Aix, 
in Fori. Jor. Sept. pp. 280-W. 

1876.— “. . . the Upas-tree Ml pcrstitioii.” 


and burned, they were considered disposed 
of; but next moniing the whole of his 
labourers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
afflicted with a painful eruption. ... It 
was then remembered that the smoko of the 
burning brandies had been blown Viy the 
wind through the village. , . (Two China- 
men wore engaged to cut down and remove 
the tree, and did not suffer ; it was ascer- 
tained that they had smeared their bodies 
with coco-nut oil. )— //. (). Fvrhes, A Natu- 
ral UC a WaudtrinyH^ 112-113. 

(Mr. Bent {Soutlorn Arahia^ T2^ 89) tells 
a similar story about the collection of frank- 
incense, ipid suggests that it was based on 
the custcmi of employing slaves in this work, 
and on an interpretation of the name Iladri- 
maut, said to mean ‘valley of death.’] 

UPPER ROGER, s. Tliis Lappy 
j e:yimple of the Ilobson-Jolison dialect 
’ occurs in a letter dated 1755, from 
’ Capt. Jackson at Syrian in Burma, 
Avlucb is given in Dalrvm])le’s Oriental 
Repertory^ i. 192. It is a corruption 
of tile 8kt. flwva-nlja^ ‘young Kiiig,^ 
the Caesar or Heir- Apparent, a title 
liorrowed from ancient India by^ most 
of tbe Indfi-C'hinese moiiarclnes, and 
tvliicli we generally render in Siam as 
ilte. ‘ Second King.^ 

URZ, UR ZEE, and vulgarly 
iURJEE, s. H. \irz and 

j from Ar. tlie latter a word having 
' an extraordinary variety of uses even 
' for Arahic. A petition or humble 
j representation either oral or in writing; 
the technical term for a request from 
1 an inferior to a superior ; ‘a sifliication^ 
I as one of Sir Walter Scott ’.s characters 
I calls it. A iiKirc elaborate form m 


- Coiiftuip, lln. May. i 

18SU. — “liord Urichton, ?S,P. * . . l.y«t I 
night siiitl . . . tncrc w;us one It'pic which 
wa.'» holding all their minds jH present , . . 
w’hat was this conspiracy which, like the 
Upas-tree of fable, w-as S])rcading over the 
land, ami poi.Mining it ^ lu Jamr/» 

Nov. 11, p. 7. 

The dread Upas dropped its 

fruits. 

“Beneath the shady canopy of this tall 
Hg no nat^^o will, if he knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he iwiss l>otween its stoqj and 
the wind, so strong is hi.s bol^of in its evil 
influence. 

“In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from my encampment, ^tood, because no 
one could bo found daring enough to cut it 
down, an immense specimen, which had 
long l»oen a nuisance to the proprietor on 
account of the ligntnirig every now and 
then striking off^ to the damage ^ the 
shrulwi below, largo branches, which none 
of his servants could be induced to remove. 
One day, having been pitchforked together 


\ir::-d(ff(hty ‘memorializing.’ This is 
used in a veiy barbarous form of 
Ilolison-Jobsoii beloAV. 

l-OOB.— “ Every (fay I went to the Court, 
and in^cvei'v eighteen or tweiitie dayes I 
put up^s or Petitions, and still he put mee 
off with good words. , . .''—-John Milden- 
ha/ly in Farrhas, i, (Bk. iii.) 115. 

[1614.—“ Until Mocrob Chan’s erzeda.ch 
or letter came to that purpose it would not 
be granted.” — Foster^ Letters^ ii. 178, In 
p. 179 “By whom I erzed unto the King 
again.” 

[1687.— “ The arzdest with the Estimauze 
{KtimOSy ‘humble representation’) concern- 
ing your twelve articles. , . In JTwfe, 
Hedyes Diary y Hak. Soc. II.lxx. 

[1688.—“ Capt, Haddock desiered the 
Agent would ^vrite his arzdost in answer to 
the Nabob’s Perwanna (Pttrwaima).”--iWd. 
II. Ixxxiii.] 

1690.— “We think you should Utidaaat 
the Nabob to writt purposely for yv re- 
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leasm^ of Charles King, it may Induce him 
to put a great Value on him.”— Letter from 
Factory at Chuttanutte to Mr* Charles Eifre 
at Ballasore, d. November 5 (MS* in India 
Office). 

1782.— “ MotiRT. de Ohemant refuses to 
write to Hyder by m'zoasht (read arzdasht), 
and wants to correspond with him in the 
same manner as Mons. Duplex did with 
(’handa Sahib; but the Nabob refuses to 
receive any letter that is not in the stile of an 
arzee or petition .” — India Gazette^ Juno 22. 

c. 1785 . — , . they (the trooiwi) con- 
stantly applied to our cc»lonel, who for 
presenting an arzee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 60 lacks, is sjtid to have received 
six lacks as a reward. . . — Curraeciofij 

Life of Clicey iii. 155. 

1809. — In the morning ... I was met 
l>y a minister of the lh\jah of Hcna|j,es, 
bearing an arjee from hisumster tome. ...” 
— Ld* Vafent'm* i. 104. 

1817. — “The (Tovernor said the Nabob’s 
Vakeel in the Arzee already <juote<i, directed! 
me to forward to the prcsenge that it was his 1 
wish, that your Highucss would write a letter 
to him .” — MUVe JJisf. iv. 486. 

USHRUFEE. St o ASHRAPEE. 

USPURs. UinrlHmmh * A Imnd- 
s])ike/ et)rv, of tlic P^ngli.sli. Tiiis wa.s 
tlie form in wsa in the Canal Depart- 
ment, N.W.P, Roebuck gives the Sea 
form as hanspeek. 

[UZBEG, n.p. One of the modern 
tribes of the Turkish race. “Uzlnig 
is a political not an etlniological de- 
nomination, originating from Uzbeg 
Khan of the Gohlen Horde (1312-1340). 
It was used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaibfini Khan (16th century) from 
his antagonists, and lajcarne finally the 
name of the ruling Tiirk.s in the 
khanates as op|x>.sed to the Sarta, Tajiks, 
and such Turks as enUjred thf)se Regions 
at a later date. . . (Encycl Jirit. 
9th ed. xxiii. 661). Others give the 
derivation from uz^ ‘self/ ‘a ruler,’ 
i u the sense of independent. ^Hchwjlery 
Tiirkidany i. 166, Kar/i6cn/, Sketches of 
iJ. AstUf 301). 

[c. 1330. — “But other two empire* of the 
Tartars . . , that which was formerly of 
b’athay, but now is Ozbet, which i* called 
(jratzaria. . . — Friar JordaHv*, 54. 

[1616.— “He . . . intondeth the conquest 
of the Vzbiqiies, a nation between Samar* 
chand and here.”— T* Roe* i* 118. Hak. 
Soc. ' 

[c. 1660.—“ There are probably no people 
more narrow-minded, sordid or tUMaMinV. 


than the Usbeo Tartars.” — Eernier* ed. 

ConstahUy 120 . 

[1727.— “The Uspeckz eutred the Pro- 
vinces and lesd* * * ***’>-A* Hamilton* 

ed. 1744, i. 108. 

[1900.— “tJz-bejg cavalry (Hhem House* 
bugs/ as the British soldiers at liawal Hndi 
called them).” — Sir R. WarbnrtoHy Eiyhteen. 
Ibjiri in, tlie Khyhevy 136.] 


V 


. [VACCA.VAKEA-NBVIS.'-. Ai-. 

miHaliy Cm event, news’: u'dH'ah- 
[ aarUy *a news- writer.’ Tlies^‘ among 
the Moghuls were a sort of registrars 
or remembrancers. Later they became 
spies who were sent into the provinces 
to supply infonnation to the central 
GtuVernment. 

[c. 1590. — “ Hey ahit ions reyardiao th*^ 
Waqi'ahnawis. Keeping r<xH>rds is an 
excellent thing for a government. . . . His 
Majesty has api>ointea fourteen zi^alous. ex- 
I>erienced, and impartial clerks. . , Jia, 

I i. 2.58. 

[c. 16*>2. — “ It is tnio that the (iroal 
Mtvgul sends a Vakea-nevis to the various 
provinces ; that is j>emms whoso biiMiuess it 
IS to communicate every event that takes 
place.” — Rernier, ed. Vonskihle, 231. 

[1673. — , , PotaGi Pundit Vocanovice, 
or Publick Intelligencer. . . 80. 

[1687. — “Nothing appearing in the Vacoa 
or any other lAitters imtill of late concerning 
these broils.” — In Unhj*'e hUny, 11. 

Ixiii.] 

VA0«I1A.TI0N. s Vaccine was 
first imjMTrtutl into Bombay via Biissora 
in 1802. “Since then,” says H. Drutn- 
iiumd, “the British Governments in 
Asia luivti taken great pains to iireserve 
and diffuse this iiiihl instrument of 
»ilvation.” f Al.«o see Forbes^ Or* Mem* 
2nd ed. ii. 374.] 

'VAISEQfAVAf adj. Relating to 
Vishnu I appliiKi to the sectaries who 
es|)ecially worship him. In Bengali 
the tenn is converted into Bouhnak 

c 

1672.—“ . . . also some hold instnan tot 
the supreme god,«nd therefore are termed 
WistumiWM.”— Ba/<i(eceA 

[1816.— “Many choose Vishuoo for their 
I guardlau deity* These fiersoiis ure called 
[ volilmiiviis. *** Ward, Mimdmn, ed. 

I ii* 13. 
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■VAJOBSL, B. All attorney ; an 
iiuthorised representative. Arab. waJclL 

[0,1630.-“ A Scribe, Vikeel.”— 

Ohm in Sir T. Herhert, ed. 1677, p. 316.] 
1682.— “If Mr. Chamock had taken the 
pames to present these 2 Porwannas (Pnr- 
Waium) himself, ’tis probable, with a snmll 
present, ho might have prevailed with ml- 
ehund to have our gtxxls freed. However, 
at this mte any pitiful 1 Vekeel b as good to 
act y® Company’s Service a.s^hiin.self.” — 
iJiitri/, Doe. 7 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 54]. 
[1683.—“ ... a copy whereof your Vackel 
datnes Price broi^ht you from Dacca.”— In 
l>/r, iVixibn. xxiii.] 

1691.^“ Aortfw/xr tl’A I'^t, arriv’d a Pat- 
tainar or from our Fakeel, or 

SoUicitor at Court. . — Orlufffon, 

1811.— “The Raja has .sent two Vakeels 
^»r amluLsaadors to meet me here. . . — 

/,{/. Jtaliu^ 268. 

G, 1817. — “ If we go into Court 1 .suppose I 
must employ a Vehicle.” - Letter from an 
Euroi»eau sulwrdiiiate to one of tbL^prosont 

writers. ^ 

VABELLA, B. This is a tenii con- | 
iihintly applied hy Ihc old Porlugue.se | 
writers to tlu*, pagodas of ludo-Chiua 
nufl China. Cf its origin we have no 
positive evidence. The ino.st prohahle 
etymology is that it i.s the Malay 
bclnlhld or hnMa^ [in ^VilkillSo^l^s 
Diet. yrh(da\ ‘an idol.’ An idol 
temple is ru uKih-Utnlhld^ ‘a hou.se of 
idols/ but htrCthkl alone may have 
been used tdliplitydly hy the Malays 
or inisuiule4‘sto«Ki hy tlie Portuguese. 
We have an analogy in the double 
u.se of iHtgofUt for temple and idol. 

1555. — “Thoir temples arc very Urge 
edifices, richly wTought, whi<vb they call 
Valeras, and whicly;oat a great dcill. . . . 

- ‘Accmutl of OUna in a JosuiCs Lbttcr ap- 
i>endc<l to Fr. Ahurrz H, of Etwiopia^ trans- 
lated by Mr. Major in his Introil. to Mt udoza^ 
Hak. Sue. I. xlviii. 


la fk risplendere air intorno. . . 

BaUn, f. 92.* 

1587. — “ They consume in these VarsllaSNi 
great quantitie of Golde ; for that they be 
all gilded aloft.” — Fitch, in ITakl, ii. 898 ; 
[and see quotation from same under DAGOK]. 

1614. — “ So also they have many Varelas, 
which are monasteries in which dwell their 
refigiosos, and some of these are very sump- 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles all 
gilded.” — Couio, VT. vii. 9. 

More than one prominent geographical 
feature on the coast-navigation to China 
was knovwi by thi.s name. Thus in Lin- 
schoton’s description of the route from Ma* 
lacca to Macao, he mentions at the entrance 
to the ‘Straits of Sincapura,' a rock having 
the appearance of an obelisk, called the 
Varella t?r/ China; and again, on the 
oa'^teni coast of Champa, or Cochin China, 
w'%havo frequent notice of a point (with a 
river also) called that of the Varella. Thus 
in Pinto : 

1510.— “The Friday following wo found 
ourselve.s just a^Kiin-st a River called by the 
inhabibiiitK of tile* Country Tinacorm, and 
by us (the) Varella.” — (in Cogan), 

p. 48. 

This Varella of Champa is also mentioned 
by Lin.«choten : 

. . . from this thirde point to 
the Varella the coast turneth North. . . . 
This Varella is a high hill reaching into the 
Sea, and above on the toppo it hath a verie 
high stonie rock, like a tower or piller, which 
may bo .seen far off, therefore it is by the 
Ihrtingailes called Varella.” — p. 342, 

VEDAS. The Sacred Books of tlie 
Bruhmaiis, Veda being ‘knowledge.’ 
Of these books there are nominally 
four, viz. the Eig, Yajur, Sama and 
Aflumm Yedas. 

The earliest direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas appeal’s to he in the book called 
be Trimts Impostoribus, said to have 
been printed in ft98, in which they 
are mei^ioned.t Possibly this kiiow- 


1569.— “Gran quantity so no con.suma 
aucora in quel Regno nolle lor Varelle, cho 
«o»o gli suo* i^mgodi, do’ quad ve n’fe gran 
quanriik di grand i o di picciole, e .sono 
alcane roonta^uolo fatto a mauo, a giusa 
d'vtt pan di zuecaro. e alcuiie d’e.sso alto 
Muanti il campanile di S. Marco di Vone^ 

. . . «i oonsuma in queste iste^o raxeue 
anoo gran quantity di oro di * • * 77 

Cm* Federici, in liammot m. 39o ; [in IfakL 
li. 868.) # 

1688.—“. . • nauigommo fin la mattina, 
troiiammo alia &wa gkiste di Negrais, 
ai chiitmain lor linguaggjo d poi^ cl^ 
va ki Pegu, oue disooprimmo a handa atmstra 
del riiio vn ptgod% ouer yintta tutta 
doraia. la duale «i aoopre di lonteno da 
^wicelU, eke vaiigono dwto mare, et maa- 
miando il Sol pereote in quell oro, ohe 

3 P 


* Compare this vivid descrijjjtion with a modem 
notice of tho .same i)agoda : 

“Tills meriaiau range ... ,00 miles 
from its origin in the Naga wilds . , . sinks In 
the .sea hard by Negrais, its last bluff crowi^ 
by the golden Pagoda of Moilalu, gleaming mr 
to sf'award, a nurmese Hunium.”— Ftdc, MitfUm 
to 272. There is a small view of it. hi 
this vrork. . « % . ... 

t Bo wrote A. B. I cannot find the book in 
the B. Museum Librar>',—y. [A bibUoffta^lml 
account of this book wiU be found in **TsTipm 
rfw Trois Imposteurs, d prio6di d’w«« neWes 
logiqu^ et biUiogmphiqw par PhiUmnesU MUir 
^ Bnmet), Faria and Brussels, 1867. 

7 SSer. N. , <?, viil. 449 wijej. ; 9 S?* ^ 

passageaboutthe Vedas seems to bethefoO^im: 
“ Bt Qectarii istorum, ut et Pedoe et BfadhiUin* 
orum ante MGCC retro secula obstant ooUooMea, 
lit de Hinensibus nil dicam. To, qui in impOo 
Enroiiae hie delitescis, lata neglegia, WMU £ AnOW 
beiie videas ipse. Badem factUtste emm vm ton 
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ledge came through t he Ai'al w. Th ough 
thus we do not trace hack any diixict 
allusion to the Vedas iu European 
hooks, hey Olid the yeiir 1600 or iherc- 
iihouts, there seems good reason to 
believe that tlio Jesuit missionaries 
had information on the subject at a 
much e^irlier date. St. Francis Xavier 
had frequent discussions with Brali- 
mans, and one went so tar as to 
conimuyicate to him tlie mantra **’ Oni 
snndrdyana7i<^mah” In 1559 a learned 
Brahman at Goa was coinVrted by 
Father Belchior Canicyns and bajaized 
by the name of flannel. He afterwards 
(with the Viceroy’s sfinciion !) went by 
night and ro)»bed a Brahman on the 
mainland wlio had c<»]lected many 
MSS., and presented tlie spoil to the 
Fathers, with great sitisfaetion to 
himself and them {Banna, Ora at. Con- 
quint, i. 151-2). 

It is probatde that ftie information 
concerning the Hiu<lu religion and 
sacred Ixxjks wliich was attained even 
iu Euro]H‘ by the end t)f the 16th 
century was greater tlian is c<anmonly 
supposed, anu greater than what we 
tiud in print would warrant us as- 
sume. A ([notation from San Homan 
below illiLstratea this in a general \\ay. 
And in a constitution Gregm-y 
XV. dated January 31, 1623, there is 
mention of rites called Haiteres and 
Tandie'y which doubtless re[)rescnt tlie 
Vedic names Aitareya and Tdtnjya 
(see Norhert, i, 39). Luceua’s allusion 
below' to the “four parts” of Hindu 
doctrine must have reference to the 
Vedas, and his information must liave 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never w'as in India. In course of time, 
however, what hadf been known seems 
to have been forgotten, and «*ven 
Halhed (1776) could w’rite abdUt ‘Beids 
of the Shasttjy ! ’ (see Code, p. xiii.). 
This shows that though he spwiks also 
of the ‘Four Beids’ (p. xxxi.) he had 
no precise knowledge, 

III several of the earlier quota! ion.s 
of the word it ivill he seen that the 
form used is Vedam or Veidam. This 
is the Tamil form. And it became 
prevalent during the 18th century in 
France from Voltaire’s having con- 

negaiit. Kt quid non miraculorum HUperewM^t 
wl eonvlncendos orbi» iitcolaH, si muiidam ex 
Bcorpionis ovo conditum «t pn)genitum temm- 
que Taurt capiti impositam, et renun piiinfi 
fuijdamentij} ex prioribus XU. Vedae librie con- 
storent^ iji»i Invidue allquie Deomm filiua hmc 
ni. pnma volumlna fumtiui essei J "J 


stituted himself the advocate of a 
Sanskrit Poem, called liy him VEzour 
Vidanu and which had its origin iu 
S. India. This ivas in reality an imita- 
tion of an Indian Purdna, composed 
hy some missionary iu the 17th 
century (prohably by R. de’ Kobili), to 
i^/iroducc Ghristian doctrines; but 
Voltaire su])p()sod it to be really an 
ancient I irUaii book. I ts real character 
was first ex]>]ain(Hl by Suniierat (see 
the Essay by F. W. Ellis, in yl.s‘- 
xi.). The first information n^garding 
the real Vedas was given by (^^Jebrooke 
iu 1805 AV. viii.). Onne alid 

some authors of the 18th and early 
part of tlie 19th 4'entury write Bedvy 
which represents the N. Indian ver- 
nacular form Bid. Both forms, Bed 
and Vedam, are known to Fleiiry, as 
we see beb)w. 

On the subject of the Ab‘das, see 
IVib^rh Hint, of halian Lit,^ Max 
Mnlhdn A^o vnt Bannkrii Lit., llliitnet/n 
Oriental and Limjaintie Btndien, v<»l. i. 
[and MaedanelLn Hint, of Bannkrit Lit., 
pp. 29 

c. 1590. 7/4 li rah mien. Tbc.'>e have 

Q »erly si.x duties. 1. The study of the 
w/v /», iy UUnlmln, ii. 3*03; [c<l. 
Jam ft ^ iii, 11.' j. 

,, “ PhilologivtK uro C4*n''tantly en- 

gaged in translutuig Hiinli, (Treek, Aratac, 
and Per>iaii iKnikn . . . Hdji Ibnihiin c»f 
Sarhind tran-latcd into Persian the At'harUm 
{i.e. Afharra Veda) \'ldch, acirording to the 
Hindd.s is one of the divine tx^ok.s.” — 
Jhid. \%y Ji hu h nuiHv, i. 101-105. 

1600. — “ . , . (.'onsta esta doutrina do 
qnatro partes. . . — Lnmna T. dc l\ 

Franr, Xavin’, 95, 

1602^ — Those lKX)ks are divided into 
lKjdies,*^'mbs, and joiii^.( ; and their founda- 
tions are ircrtain lwM»ks which they call 
Ved^08, which are divided into four parts. 
— Canto, V. vi, 3, 

1603. — “Tienon ii)ucho.H librf>s, do mucha 
costa y o.scrij)tum, todus Henos do aguoma y 
»U[)ersticioncs, y do mil fabuloa ridiculas quo 
arm «u» evangcHcw. . , . Todo o« tan 
sin fundamohto, quo algiinoH libros ban 
li^ado a Portugal, quo ho han traydo do la 
India, y ban vonido algunos loguoa quo ho 
cSnvertieron h. la Vh.'*—-iSanJ{oman, Hist, de 
fa India Oriental, 47. 

1651.— “The V0dam» or th© Heathen’s 
book of the Law, hath brought great Esteem 
unto this Tribe(tbe Bramines).**— /formas, 8. 

c» 1667.—“ They say then that God, whom 
they call AtJuir, that is to say, Immoveable 
or Immutable, hatn sent them four Books 
whicb they call a word ‘ 

Stimee, bemuse they pretend that m these 
Books all Scienees are comprehended. The 
6Mol these Books is called A (Af!Aer5a*> 
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ted, the second Xatpir-bed, the tliird Jtft- 
Md, the fourth .S,t»,«.bed.’’— /,V, hi'cc, E.T. 
104 ; fed. Vonsfab/c, 325], 

1672. “Oonjnianda primicramente il Veda 
(Che 5 lutto il fondainento della loro fede) 
1 adoratione degli ldoli.”-/>. 1 W/i2(>, 813. 

' , “Jliesc vier Thcile ihrew Vedam 

wlor Gesetj'.bnchw werdon genant J{<mo 
Vedam, Jadma Vedam, ^^\una Vedam, Cd 
Vedam. . . r- Jiafdtu us, (M. 

1689.— “ Il resto niaintermiiL k examiner 
KUr <iuelles pnaues lew ^uiiiiois ajoutent foi 
a Icur liah, los Indions h. Icur Beth ou 
Vedam, Ics Musulnmnw h, leur Alecfran.”— 
llntrif, in //'//. Ed If. xxv. 05. 

1726.-<*‘ Above all ii would bo a matter 
of gemrul utility to tfie CWst that some 
more chaplains slunild be maintained there 
for the sole pnrpose^of studying the Sans- 
krits longue Eonskrllsv tauf), the head 
and nufther tongue of most east ern languages, 
and oncorft.r all to make a translation of the 
Vedam, or Lin\book of the Heathen (which 
IS iollowed not only by the Heathen on this 
t (»ast, but also, in %vhr)lc or in part, in 
(‘cyl<*n, Malabar, Hengal, Surat, jgid other 
neighl»fjunng Kingdoms), and thereby- to 
give Mieh lu'cachers further facihtie.s for the 
more powerful coinietion of the Heathen 
here and elsewhere, on their ow’n ground, 
and for the di^elusure of many mysteries 
ami other matters, with which we are now 
unacijuainted. . . . This Uwbook of the 
Heathen, called the Vedam, had in the 
very old times 1 jiarts, thougli one (»f these 
is now lo-it. . . . Tlio.se j»arl.s were named 
Jiotfl/o Vedam, Eadura or Vedam, 

Vedam, and 1 oratrunn or Addf'rutt'oiKt 
V edam. ’ — \ ulf utijn^ K<n rl ijkv lit sch /•»/< i ng 
mu Vfioroiuaud-f in his End hdnsy v. pi>. 
72-73. 


1745.— Jo eornmen^ais k doutcr .si nou.s 
iTuvions j»oiul tronij>^s par cciix <jui mm.s 
uvoient dotiiK; I’explication do ecvS cerdnionies 
iprils nou.s avoieut a.ssur^a 6tre tros-con- 
formes ?i leur Vedam, c’tvst ;i dire an Livre 
do leur loi.”— r^, iii. 132. 
e. 1760. — ** Ve^am — .‘^.m. JIisf9 Superst. 
uu livre pour «pii les Liumes ou 
Nations idolAtro.s do ITndo.stifh ont la phis 
graudo v^n^ration . . . en effet, on aKsuro 
irpio lo Vedam ost ^^crit dans line langue 
beaiieoup plu.s ancienuo quo le i^ansknt., qiii 
cst la langue savante, connuo de.s hraminea, 
JAi mot Vedam signifie science. Envyh- 
XXX. 32. 3'his information was taken 
from a letter by l^^ro Calmette, S.d. (see 
iMt, Kdif.)., who anticipated Max Muller’s 
chronological system of Vedic literature, in 
his staternent that some jmrts the teda 
are at least 560 years later than others. 

1766. — “If wo compare the great purity 
and chaste manners of the S^ustah (Shaater), 
with the great alisurdities and impurities of 
iho Viedam, we need noj^ hesitate to pro- 
nounce the latter a corruption of the former,” 
UolwdU httrmvig Hist, Ei'ents, &c., 
2nd ed. I. 12. Thia gentleman also lalks of 
I^e Bhades and tne Viedam in the same 
tine without a notion that the word was the 
eame (see ibid. Pt. ii. 15, 1767). 


c. 1 / /O. — “The Jlramin, bursting into tears, 
promised to pardon him on condition that ho 
should swear never to translate the Bedas 
or sacred volume.s. ... From the Ganges to 
tlie 1 Ildus the Vedam is universally received 
ns the book that contains the principles of 
religion.”— tr. 1777, i. 41-42. 

c. 1774. — “Si erode poi como infallibilo 
Che dai quattro siiddette Bed, che in Mala- 
bar chiainano Vedam, Bramah medesimo ne 
retiras.se sei Eastrah^ ciob scieiize.” — DefUt, 
I Tomba, 102. 

1^ / 7. “ The w’ord V§d, or Vedfc, .signihc.s 

Knowledge or Science. 3'he sacred writings 
of the Hindoo.s are H) distinguished, of which 
there are four books.”— G. Wilb'ns, in his 
nmopddes, 298. 

1778. — “The natives of Bengal derive 
their religion from a Code called the Shas- 
ter, w'hich they a.ssert to be the genuino 
.“'(•‘iptnre of Bramah, in preference to tho 
Vedam.”— cd. 1803, ii. 5. 

1778.- 

“ Ein iudischer Brahman, geboren auf dcr 
Flur, 

Der nichis ^deseu als den Weda der 
Natur. ” 

Huchrt., Wrishnt dcr Bramaum, i. 1. 

17S2. — . . pour Ics rendre (les Povra- 
uou.s) plus nuthcntiqiie.s, ils ajoutbrent qu’ils 
etoient tird.s dll V^dam ; ee que n’fitoit pas 
facile {\ vt^rifier, pui.s<jue dopuis trbs long- 
j tem.s les V^dams no sont plus connus.” — 
Jdouncraty ii. 21. 

1789.- 

“ Then Edmund begg’d his Rev’rcnd Master 

T'iii.struct him in the Hofy Shaster. 

No sooner does the Bcholar ask, 

Than (fomisham begins tho task, 

Without a book he glibly reads 

Four of his own invented Bedes.” 

^imph'n the iSecoud, 145. 

1 1791. — “Toute verity? , . . est renferm^o 
da.ns les (iiiatre beths.”— NV. Ptene, Chau- 
miCre Indtenne. 

1794-97.—“ . . . or Hindoo Vedas taught.” 

Pia suits of Liternture^ 6th ed, 359, 

VEDDAS, n.j# An aboriginal — or 
at least a ^orest — people of Ceylon. 
The is said to mean ‘hunters/ 

[Tain, veduy ‘ImntingJ. 

1675. — “ 3’he Weddas (who call them- 
.selves Beddas) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whose descent no one is able 
to teW— Jii/khf van (JoeuSf in Vafentiju, 
Ceylon i 208. 

1681. — “In this Land are many of these 
wild men they call Vaddahs, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. They spes^ tho 
Chingalayes Language. They kill Deer, 
and dry the Flesh over the Fire , . , their 
Food being only Flesh, They are very 
expert with their Bows. . , , They have no 
Towns nor Houses, only live by tho waters 
under a Tree .” — KnoXy 61-62. 

1770.— “The Bedas who were settled m 
the northern part of the island (Ceylon) 
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... go almost naked, and, \ipon the whole, 
their manners and government are the same 
with that of the Highlanders of Scotland.*' (!) 
^Ratjnal (tr. 1777), i. 90. 


VELLABD, 8. This is a word 
apparently peculiar to the Island of 
Bombay, us^ in the sense which the 
quotation shows. We have failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience ; but there c^n be little 
doubt tliat it is a corruption (»f the 
Port, vallado^ ‘a mound or .eml>ank- 
nient.' [It is generally known as 
‘Hornby^s Vellard,’ after the Governor 
of that name ; but it seems to have 
been built about 1752, some 20 years 
before Hornby *s time (see Dowjhis^ 
Bombay and W, Induty i. 140).] t 

1809._‘<At the fcxit of the little hill of 
Sion is a causeway or rellard, which was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present Governor, 
across a small arm of the se^ which sejmratos 
Bombay from Salsette. . . . The yellard 
was be^n a.d. 1797, and finished in ISOo, 
at an expense of 50,575 rupees,” — Maria 
OrahaMy o. 

VELLOBE, n.p. A town, and for- 
merly a famous fortre.ss ill the district 
of N. Arcot, 80 m, W. of Madras. It 
often figures in the wars of the I8th 
century, but is l>est known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there m 
1806. The etym. of the name VellUr 
is unknown to us. Fra Pacjliiio gives 
it as VeluTy ‘ the Town of the Lance * ; 
and Col. Branfill as * Velur^ from VH, 
a benefit, benefaction.* f Cox -Stuart 
(Man, N, Arcot, ii. 417) and the writer 
of the Madras Gloss, agree in deriving 
it from Tam. vel, ‘the babool tree, 
Acacia arabica,* and Hr, ‘village.*] 


VENDU-MASTfia, s. We know 
this word only from the noti|ications 
which we cj^uote. It was prolxibly 
taken from tne^name of scmie Portu- 
guese office of the same kind. [In the 
quotation given lielow from Owen it 
seems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
that his duty was somewhat like that 
of the cbowdx^, as he provided fowls, 
cattle, fruit, &c., for the expedition.] 


1781. — From an advertisement in th< 
India OazeHs of May 17th it appears to havi 
»^en an euphemism for Attctionettr ; [also scNi 
Bastetd, Mmoesqf OldOfiiatUa, 3rd^. p. 169] 
u ‘‘Hr. Donald . . . begs leave b 
aequwnt t^m that the T«iidu business wfl 
^ carried on by B^ii Donald 
'and W. Williams.**— /adia OaseUs^ July 28« 


1793.— The Governor-General is pleased 
to notify that Mr. WtUiamson os the Com- 
pany’s Vendu Master is to have the super- 
intendence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency. ” — In Seton-Karr, ii. 99. At 
pp. 107, Hi. also are notifioations of sales 
by ‘‘G. Williamson, Vendu Master.” 

4 1823.— ** One of the chiefs, a crafty old 
,ue, commonly “known by the *name df 
‘lord Rodney’ . . . acted as captain of 
the port, interpreter, Vendue-Master and 
roaster of tue c^monies. * , . — Otpen, 

Narratii'*> of Voyapfs to eJplore the Tdwres of 
Ajricap kc.f i. 179. J 

VENETI4II, s. This is srmetimes 
in lKK>ks of thcrlSth and pre 5 *cding 
century used for Sequins. See under 

CHICK. 

1542.' — “ At the bottom of the cargo (? ciftt). 
among the ballast, she earned 4- big guns 
{tiros)^ and others of .smaller size, and 60,060 
Venetians in gold, which were destined for 
Coje yafar, in order that with Ihw money 
he sho^)d in all s{>eed provide nocessariew 
for the fleet which was coming. "--Cormi, 
iv.^. 

1675. — Fryer givo.s among coins and 
weights at Goa ; 

** The Venetian ... 18 Tangoes, .30 Rees.” 

-p. 206. 

1752. — “ At this juncture a gold mohur is 
found to l>© worth 14 Arcot Rupees, and a 
Venetian 4J Arcot Hui:»ecs.” — In Loop, p. 82. 

VEEANDA, 8. An mxin pilhired 
galler}’ round a hoiLsc, This is one of 
the very perplexing words for wliicli 
at least two orijgins may be maintained, 
on grounds ecpially plaasible. Besides 
these two, which we shall immediately 
mention, a third has sometimes been 
alleged, wliich is thus put forward by 
a w'ell-knoirn French sidiolar ; 

Ce imt (v4randa) n%stt lui-m6mc qu'une 
tranHcriptiore inexacte du Persan beramada, 
perche, terrasse, lialcon.” — V. Defrimity, in 
Revue Critiq%te, 1869, let Scm. p. 64. 

Plausible as this is, it may be re- 
jected. Is it not, however, possible that 
bardmada, the literal meaning of which 
is ‘coming forward, projecting,* may 
be a Persian ‘ striving after meaning/ 
in •explanation of the forei|m word 
which they may have lK>rrowi3 ? 

Willianis, a^n, in his Skt. Diet* 
(1872) gives . a veralldl^ 

a portico. . . / . Moreover Beamee in 
his Oimp€miii}e Grammmr of MoJom 
Aryan jnvesBansk. 

‘portico,’ Beiigan 

mrafd4f adding: “Itoiit of our wiee- 
acre <qa. lu 

Hindnatan cbiauddir lUi 
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word to be derived from Pers. hard- 
Tnaddhf and write it accordingly. It 
i8> however, good Sanskrit” (i. 153). 
Fortunately we have in Bishop Caldwell 
a' proof that comparative grammar 
does not preclude good manners. Mr. 
Beames was evidently in entire ig- 
norance of the facts which render Hie 
ori^n of the Anglo-Indian word so 
eimousfy ambiguous ; Jmt ure shall not 
mil him the ** wise-acre grammarian.” 
Varanda^ with the meaning in (ju^stion, 
does not, it may be observed, belong to 
the older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modeni works.* 

Littre also gives as follows (1874) : 
‘•Etym. Veratidnh, mot rapporte de 
PInde par les Anglais, est la simple 
ddgc^ner^j^ence, dans les langnes 
inoaernes de Tliide, du Sansc. veranduy 
c?olonnade, de rur, couvrir.” 

That tlie word as used in England 
and ill France was brought the 
English from India need not • be 
doubted. But either in the same 
sense, or in one closely anabigous, it 
appears to have existed, (jnito in- 
dependently, in Portuguese and 
Bj»anisb ; and the manner in which it 
occurs without explanation in the very 
earliest narrative of the adventure of 
the Portuguese in India, as ouoted 
lailow, seems almost to precluae the 
i) 08 sibility of their having learned it 
m that country for the hist time ; 
whilst its occurrence tn P. de Alcala 
can Itiave no douht on the siibje<*t. 
[Prof. Skeat says : “ If of native Si»an. 
origin, it may be Span, vara a rod, 
rail. Cf. L. niarns, crooked” {Voncm 
Diet. S.V.).] ^ • 

1498.— IS v^o tor comnoJDo ondo osta- 
vatnos lan^ados, em hunia varanda ondo 
CMitava hum grando casti^all d’nranie quo 
lioa aiumeava?' — Roi^iroda Viafjemde Tiwco 
da Oamay 2nd od., 1861, p. 62, ?>. **. . . 

came to join us where we had been put 
in a vaxanda, where there was a great 

iMuadlestick of brass that gave us light. . . .” 

And Correa, sjxjaking of the same historical 
paseage, though wnting at a later date, 
Jays; ** When the CapUin-Maior arrivoft, ho 
was conducted through man^ courts and 
^(faiMidaa {mutton pakon « var&ndas) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which the king 
was. . . by 193, oom- 

pai^ with original I. i. 98. 

1506. — In Pedro de "Aloala^s Sponish- 
Ambio Vocabulary have 

Yiieaildas asei ^rgah.* 

* This last remark Is due to A« B. 


Interpreting these Arabic words, with the 
assistanco of Prof. Robertson Smith, we find 
that tdrbu^ is, according to Dozy (Sup^. I. 
430), darhuzy itself taken from dardhazm 
{Tpa7ri^iov)y *a stair-railing, fireguard, bal- 
cony, &c.’ ; whilst stands for mrjaby 

a variant {Ahul Tf ., p. 735, i.) of the com- 
moner sfmrjaby ‘a lattice, or anything lat- 
ticed,’ such as a window, — *a balcony, a 
balustrade.’ 

1540. — “This said, we entred with her 
into an outward, court, all about invironed 
with Galleries {aercitdo a roda de dinis ordevn 
de varandas) as if it had been a Cloister of 
Religious •persons, . . — Pinto (orig, cap, 
Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, 102. 

1.553 (but relating events of 1511). 

“ . . . a-ssontou Affonso d’All)oquerqu 0 
com elles, que primeiro que sahissem cm 
tdrra, irem ao soguitito dia, quando agua 
esjiivesso estofa, dez bateis a liueiraar alguns 
baileiis, que silo como varaudas sobre o 
mar .” — BaiToSy II, vi. 3. 

1563. — “ R, . . . nevertheless tell me 
what the tree is like. 0. From this varanda 
you can see th# trees in my garden : those 
little ones have been planted two years, and 
in four they give excellent fruit, . . — 

(RtreiOj f. 112. 

1602.— “De maneira, que quando ja El 
Rey (de Pegu) chegava, tinha huns for- 
inosos Pa 9 os <le muitas cameras, var^das, 
retretes, cozirihas, em que se recolhia com 
sua.s raulhcres. . . CW<t>, Dec. vi. Liv. 
vii., cap. viii. 

Idll. — “Varanda. Lo entreado de los 
corridores, |X)r ser como varas, per otro 
nombro varcastos quasi varafuates.” — Co- 
borruvias. 

1631.— In Haex, Malay-I.atin Vocabulary, 
we have jis a Malay word, “Baranda, Con- 
tignatio vel Solarium.” 

lG44._‘“nie fort (at Cochin) has not now 
the form of a fi^rtress, consisting all of 
bouses ; that in which the captain lives htus 
a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces long 
and 7 wide. . . .” — BocarrOy MS. f. *313. 

1710.— “There are not wanting in Cam- 
Imya great buildings witli their courts, 
varandas, iuid chambers.” — Dt Sousa y 
Oriente^onqiuH. ii. 152. 

171X,— “ The Building is very ancient , . 
and has a paved Court, wo large VerandSB 
or Hazzas.” — L<Kh/cry 20. 

c. 1714.— “Varanda. Obra sacada do 
corpo do edificio, cuberta o descuberta, na 
qual se costuma ^passear, tomar o sol, o 
fresco, Ac. Pergula .*' — Bluteauy s.v. 

1729.— “Baranda. Espiecie de corredor o 
balaustrada que ordinariamente se colock 
debante de los altares o escaMras, oonmuesta 
do balaustrea de hierro, bronce, mawl^ o 
otra materia, de la altura de un medior 
ouerpo, y su uso es para adorno y repajro. 
Algunos escriven esta voce con 6,^ Lat. 
Peribolus, Lorica clathrata.*^— SiiL ck 
Nuem EspaftOy lib, 3, cap. 16» ‘‘‘AlajA- 
{ base la piesa por la mitad con un bimaibt 
I o biombo que sin impedir la vista aefiaiava 
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termino al concorso.” — Dice, dt la Ling. 
Cast, par la R. Acad. 

1754. — Ives, in describing the Cave of 
Elephanta, speaks twice of the voranda or 
open gallery.” — p. 45. 

1756. — “ ... as soon as it was dark, we 
were all, without distinction, directed by 
the guard set over us to collect ourselves 
into one body, and sit down quietly under 
the arched Veranda, or Piaa/a, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison. . . — HohrelVs 

Xarr. of the likick Hole [p. 3j ; [in 
Marly Reeprds^ 229]. 

c. 1760. — . . Small ranges /)f pillars 
that support a pent-house or shed, fonning 
what is called, in the Portuguese lingua- 
franca, Verandas.” — Owe. i. 53. 

1781. — “On met sur le dovant nne petite 
galerie apj-kelMe varangue, et formee pur le 
toit.” — i<^n\nerid^ i. 54. I’here is a French 
nautical term, mrtuigoe. ‘the ribs or floer- 
tiinbers of a ship,’ which seem.^ to have led 
this writer astray here. 

1783. — “ You are conducted by a pretty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which fnter.s from the 


[VERGE, 8. A term used in S. 
India for rice lands. It is the Port. 
Vfh’sea, Varzia, Vargem, wdiich Vieyra 
defines as ‘a plain field, or a piece 
of level ground, that is sowed and 
cultivated.^ 

i l749. — “. . . as well as vargems lands 
Liortas” (see OABT). — Treaty, in Logan, 
MaUtbar, iii. 48. 

[1772.— “The estiito-s and vergpes not yet 
as.se.sso<l must bo Yaxed at lO per cent.’^' — 
Oovt. Order, ibid. i. 421. J 

t 

VETTYVER, s. Tl.is is the name 
generally used by the PVenclf for the 
fragrant grass wlAch wc call 6USCUS 
(<pv.). The word is Tamil vetiiver, 
'[from vettu, ‘digging/ ver. ‘root’]. 

[ 1800. — “ Fill roj>ean» cool their apar tinonts 

1 by ineau‘« of wetted tats (see TAXifY) made 
j of straw or grass, ami sonietimcs of the 
I roots <»f the wattie waeroo, which, when 
I wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint smell.’* 
— TnieU, p. 11. 


North. By it you arc led first of all into a • 
feerandah (l) or piaz/a which extends from ! 
FiUst to Wc.st 60 feet.” — Acef. of sona Aril- j 
n'rial Caos in (he NeighhuarhruKi of liombay | 
(Elephanta), by Mr. IP. JlunVr, Burgeon in ’ 
the E. Indie.s. In Arrhaeoloyia, vii. ^7. 

,, “The other gate loads to what in 
this countrj' is called a veranda or feranda 
(printed jtmoida), which is a kind of piazzii 
or landing-place before yoti enter the hall.” 
— Letter (on Caves of Elephanta, &c.), from 
Hector Maeneil, ibid, viii. 254, 

1796. — “ . . . Before the lowest (storey) 
there is generally a small hall supjwrted by 
pillars of teka (Teak) wood, which is of a 
yellow colour and exceedingly hard, nds 
hall is called varanda, and supplies the 
place of a parlour.” — Fra Paolino, E.T. 

1809. — “ In the same verandah are figures 
of natives of every diet and profession.” — 
JA. Valeutia, i. 424. 

1810. — “The viranda keeps off the Uto 

great glare of the sund-and afford.s a dry 
walk during the rainy season.” — Maria 
Oredtam, 21. ♦ 

c. 1836, — , . and when Sergeant 

Browne bethought^* himself of Mary, and 
looked to see whore she was, she was 
conversii^ up and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rude boys and girls of the barracks.” — Mrs. 
Hhericood' s Sternes, p. 47, ed. 1873. 

VERDURE, 8. Tills word appears 
to have lieen used in the 18th century 
for vegetables, adapted from the Port. 
verduras. 

1752.— Among minor itema nf revenue 
from duties in Calcutta we find : 

B8. A. l». 

Verdure, fish pots, firewood 216 10 6.” 
—In Long, 35, 


ViDANA, s. In CVvlon, the title, 
of a village head man. ‘‘The person 
who conveys the orders of (lovernment 
to tlie people ” (Clough. s.v. ruhtn). 
It is a]>|wuently from the Skt. rmhimt, 

. the act of s]>eaking . . . the 
mouth, face, countenance . , . the front, 
point,” ^cc. In Javanese vndami (or 
I mtihmo, in Jav. pronunciation) is ‘‘the 
face, front, van ; a chief of high rank : 
a Javane-se title ” (Crawfurd, .s.v.). The 
Javanese title is, we imagine, now only 
traditional ; the Ceylonese on<? has 
followed the usual downward track of 
high title.^ ; we can hardly doubt the 
common Sanskrit origin of lM>tli (see 
Athetiaeim, 1, 1882, p. 413, and 

May ]>. 602). vTlif* di-rivatioii 

given by Ai^wis is ]u*obabiy not in* 
consistent with thi.s. 

16S1. — “The Bissau vas (see DISSAVE) 
by these Vuurli vidani tlmir officers do 
oppress and H4^}Uoez the pofiplo, by laying 
Mulcts upf>n thorn. ... In Fine tliis officer 
is the Dissauva’s chief Sul)»titute, who 
orders and manages ail affairs incumbent 
upon his master.” — Knox, 51. 

1726. — “Vidanes, the overseers of vib 
lagc.s, who charged to see that no in* 
baoitant suffers any injury, and that the 
Tiand is sown betimes. . . 

(Ceylon), Names o^OJlcert, Ao., 11, 

1756.— “ Under each (chief) wore placed 
different sulx>rdinate headmen, called 
Yid&a$i-Arakhus and Vidiiif* The last is 
derived (rom the word (tiddm), ‘command- 
ing,' or ‘ordorii^,' and sneana, aa dough 
(p. 647) defines it, the person who conveys 
the mders of the Government to the * 

— de Alms, in Ceylon Jourmli 8, p. 2»7# 
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VraARA, WIHAEE, &c., s. In 
Ceylon a Buddhist temple. Skt. mMrd^ 
ii Buddhist convent, originally the 
hall wliere the monks met, and thence 
extended U) the buildings generally of 
siK'h an institution, and to the slirine 
which was attached to thein, much as 
minster Inus come from ^inonasteriBm, 
Though there are now no Buddhist 
vihdras in India Pr<n)cr, ^die former 
wide diffusion of sucTi establishments 
has left its trace in the names oj many 
noted plact‘3 : tjf. Bihar, and the great 
ju'ovim^ whicli takes its name ; Kuch 
Behdm; the Vihdi^ wafer -works at 
Bombay ; /ind most |>rubably the City 
of Btfkhdrd itsidf. •[Xumerous ruins of 
sucli buildings havt! been unearthed in 
N. Tnrlja, as, for instance, that at 
Barnath near Benares, of wliieh an 
account is given by (Jen. (^inningham 
(Arrh. Rep, i. 121). An early use of 
tlie word (probably in the sc^ise of a 
monastery) is found in tln^ Mathura | 
Jain insori])tion of the 2nd century, i 
A.D. in the reign of lfu\ishka {ihid, 
iii. 33).] 

]asi. — “Tho hr>t and Iiiiilusst order of 
priest** aro the Ta'intni.ri who arc the 
priests of the lUidfhm (io<l. ddieir temples 
are styled Vehara. . . . 'Idio^e . . , only live 
ill the VihaT) and enjoy great llcveuiies.”— 
Kuiu\ Cfijfon, 71 . 

(1^21.-*“ The MuUvattc and Asgirie wi- 
hares . . . are tlie two hoa«ls of the 
ftiudhaical estaMishiuent in Ceylon,” — 
ihmiy Au Ai'coutit of thf JnOrior of 

mx\ 

PS77.-~“ Twice a moiUh, when the rules 
of the order are read, a niouh who had 
broken thorn is to confess Jds orimo ; if it 
be slight, some ^ght iienancc ij^laid luion 
him, to sweep thu court-yard of he wihftra, 
sprinkle the dust round the %ercd bo-treo, 

— Jhti'ids, Buddhism, 169. 

VISS, H. A weight used iii R. India 
ami in Burma; Tam. vlmi, ‘division,* 
Skt. rikita, Slistribulcd.* In Madras 
it was J of a Mailras maund, and = 31b. 
2 o 4 . avoirdu])ois. The old scale ran, 
10 ]>agoda weights = 1 polUim, 40 
poUam^l visa, 8 viss==> maund (of 
25lb.s.), 20 maunds ~ 1 caiuly. In 
Burma the v?.8s=»100 ft^ulIs^Slbs. 5 5^. 
Visa is used in BuriSa by foreigners, 
but the Burmese call, the weight pet/c- 
tha^ probably a corruption of wsai. 


1554.— “The baar (see BAHAR) of Peguu 
contains 120 bi^as; each biija weighs 40 
ounces; the biija contains 100 ticals ; the 
tical weighs 31 oitaca&.*' — Nnnas, 38. 

1568.-—'* This Ganza goeth by weight of 
Byze . . . and coniraonly a Byza of Ganza 
is worth (after our accompt) halfe a ducat.” 

— Carsnr PWdf'rtlr, in Hakl, ii. 367. 

1626. — ‘*In anno 1622 the Myne was 
.shut up . . . the comming of the Mt^ulVs 
Kmbas.sadoiir to this King’s Court, with 
his peremptory demand of a Vyse of the 
fairo.st diamonds, caused the cessation.” — 
Burrhus, BUyriuuKjr, 1003. * 

[1727.—“ Viece.” See under TICAL. 

[1807. — “ Visay.” See under GABCE.] 
18.55. — “The King last year purchased 
800,000 visB of leaf!, at 5 tikals (see TICAL) 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tikals.” 
— Yah-, Musiou to Acu, 256. 

• 

VIZIER, WUZEER, s. Ar.-H. 

wazJr, *a minister,^ and usually the 
principal minister, under a (Mahom- 
medan) printe. [In the Koran (cap. 
XX. 30) Moses says : “ Give a waziT 
of my family, tlariln (Aaron) my 
brother.” In tlie Am we have a dis- 
tinction drawn between the Vakil, or 
])rinie miuisttT, and the Va:Ar, or 
niinisler of finance (ed. Blochmann, i. 
527).] In India tlie Nawab of Oudh 
was long known as tbe Nawfib Wazir, 
the founder of the (luasi-indepcndent 
dynasty having been Sa’adat ’All Kluiu, 
who became Subadfir of Oudh, c. 1732, 
and was also Wa/.lr of the Empire, a 
title wliifli became hereditary iu^ his 
family. The title of Nawab Ma/.ir 
merged in that of padshah, or King, 
a.<^sumed by Ghazi-iid-din Haidar in 
1820, and up to his death still borne 
or elaimed by the*ex-King Wajid *Ali 
Bhah, under surveillance in Calcutta. 
As most titles ^(‘generate, IVazir has 
in Spain become altjuazil, ‘a constable,’ 
ill Pcft. ‘an alderman.’ 

[1612.—** Joffer Basha Vizier and Vicoroy 
of the Province.” — BuPbers, Letters, i. 173.] 

1514 .— « II primo visir, sopra ogni altro, 
che era allora Nasuh bascih, gonero del 
Gran Signore, venue ultimo di tutti, con 
grandissima e ben adoma cavalcata, enfin 
della quale andava egli solo con molta 
gravita.” — B. deltu Vutle (from Constanti- 
nople), i. 43. 


w 


* (The first parf of this word is thera, Skt. 
Mhavira. Hftidy <K. Monuchismn^, 11) 
auiwrlor priests were called <4ruan<tiw«, from 

PHlUAera, “an elder.” 


[WACADASH, s. Japanese xmki- 
mM, * a short sword.* 
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[1613.— “The Captain C^hinesa ia fallen at 
square with his new wife and hath given 
her bis wacadash bidding her cut on her 
little linger.” — Fmter^ Let(et'$t ii. 18, 

„ “ His wacadask or little cattan.” 

lid, ii. 20. 

[1898,—“ There is also the wakizaBhi) or 
dirk of about nine and 'a half inches, with 
which harikari was committed.” — Chamfter- 
iain, Thhgs Japanm^ 3rd ed. 377.] 

WALEE, s. A liorse imported : 
from N. Wales, or Australia in 

general. . 

1866.— “Well, young shaver, have vtai 
seen the horses ? How is the Waler’a off 
foreleg?” — TreiWgitn^ JJntrl BnnqafoiCy 223. 

1873.— “ For sale, a brown Water gelding,” 
&c , — Madron Mail, Juno 25. 

• 

WALI, s. Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the Sitiiie way. 

(a). Ar. wall. A Maliounnedan 
title corresponding to Goaemor ; [“ the 
term still in nse for the Governor- 
General of a Province as oj)posed to 
the Muhatix, or district -governor. In 
E. Arai>ia the Wali is the Civil 
Governor as opjvosed to the Ainir or 
Military Commandant. Under the 
Caliphat(* the Wali acted also as | 
Prefect of Police (the Indian Fmijddr 
— see FOT7JDAR), who is now (jailed 
ZahiC’ {Burton, Ar. Nights, i. 238)]. 
It became familiar some yeiirs ago in 
connection with Kandahar. It stands 
properly for a governor of the highest 
class, in the Tiirki^h system superior 
to a Pasha. Thus, to the common 
people ill Egypt, the Khedive is still 
the Wdli. 

1298. — “Whenever he knew of anyone 
who had a prett)* daughter, certain ruffians 
of bis would go to the father and say ; * W hat 
say you ? Here is this pretty daughter of 
yoiirij ; give her in niaiTi.^c to the Bailo 
Achmath ’ (for they call him the JUuloy or, 
as we should say, *the Viceregent’).” — 
Marco Poio, i, 402. * 

149$. — “ . . . e niandou hum homem quo 
se chama Bale, o qual he como alquaide.^ — 
Rotnro de F. da Oamn, 54. 

1727.—“ As I was one moniing walking in 
the Street, I met accidentally the Governor 
of the City (Muscat), by them called the 
WajBdy.”-A.ifam/7to«, i. 70^ [ed. 1744, i. 

[1753. -~In G^rgia. “ Vali. a viceroy de- 
scended immediately from the sovereigns of 
the country over which he presides.*'— ATaa- 
way, iii, 28.] 

b. Ar. waM. This is much used^in 
some Mahommedan countries (e^g. 


Egypt and Syria) for a saint, and by 
a transfer for the shrine oi such a 
saint. [“ This would be a separate 
building like our family tomi) and 
probably domed. . . , Europeans usu- 
ally call it *a little IValV ; or, as they 
write it, ^TFely*; the contained for 
tilt, contaiimr ; the ‘ Santon * for the 
‘Siinton’s toinb^” {Burton, Ar. Nights^ 
i. 97).] under PEER. , 

i [c. 1690. — “The ascetics who are their 
: repositiyies of learning, they style Wall, 
Tvhos© teaching they implicitly follow.” — 

I Ain, ed. Jurrett^ ii. 119.] ^ 

1869. — “Quant au titre de pxr (see PEER) 

. . . il signifie propiwnont vi*iihird^ma\»\\ 
ei»t pris dans cette circonstiince pour designer 
une dignity spirituelle* ecjuivalento i\ cello 
des Ovrd Hindoos . . . Benucoup do cos 
pirs sont li leur mort oomn m s ainta ; 

delil le mot pir cst synonyme de vlTali, et 
signifie Saint aussi bien que co dernier 
mot .” — (Murcia (h Tawf, liel. Mns. dans 
Vlndf, 23 . 

t 

WALLA, s. This is a popular 
abridgment of Competition- walla> 
under whieli will be found remarks 
on the termination mild, and illustra- 
tions of its use. 

WANDEBOO, 8. In Ceyhm a 
! large kind of monkey, originally de- 
scribed under this name by Knox 
{Preshytes ursinns). The name is, how- 
ever, the generic Singhalese word for 
‘a monkey* {uvnderu, rumhira), and 
the same with the Hind, hundar, Skt. 
vdnara. Remarks on the di.snuted 
identity of Kuox*8 mindcroo, and the 
dilfereut s|xicies to which the name 
has been ajjplied, popularly, or by 
naturalists will lie fcii^jd in Emerson 
Tennent, n 1J9-130. 

1681,— . , . Some so hurge as 
our English Spanifl Dogs, of a darkish gray 
csoloiir, and bUick faces, with great whit^ 
beards round from ear to ear, which makes 
them show just like old men. There is 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both in 
body and face, having great beards like the 
others . ♦ . both these sorts do but little 
mischtef. . . * This sort they call in tbehr 
language WttWerw/*— KMoar, Jlisi. Rth qf 
iAcL of Cegim, 26. 

[1808.— “The wpuSmm is romaikaWe 
for its great white beard, which stretches 
quite from ear to ear across its Idack face, 
while the body is of*a dark grey/ — 

Acc. of the L of Ceytm, 2W.J 

1810.— ^^1 saw one of the laige habooiis» 
cttXlod hm on m top of a 

coco-nut tree, where ha was gmeiitig nttti* 
. . /*— if«m Oraham, 97. 
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1874. — “There are jtu*t now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Macaque 
. . , Another is tlie Wandetoo, a fellow 
with a great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey’s mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before ho was caught ; he comes from Ma- 
hdmr.” — F, JiuckUmd^ in Life^ 289. • 

WANOHEE, WHANGEE, 8. Tlie 
trade name fdv a .slend<?r yelmw bamboo 
with beautiful ly regular and short 
j(»int8, imported from Jajian. We can- 
not giv^ the origin of the term with 
aiiy c<)nviction. The two following 
suggeAions may enHirare or indicate 
the origin. (1). ^iuni])hius mentions 
a kind of bamboo called by him 
Armdinarhor fem^ the native name of 
which iff Buhl swangy (see in vol. iv. 
*ap. vii. ef S(*qq.), As huluh is Malay 
for bamboo, we ]»resunie tliat suanqi is 
also Malay, but we do not k^iow its 
meaning. (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien de la Coiqverie notes : “ In the 
K'am^-hi tze-ficn^ 118, 110, the Huang* 
tchv IS descri1>ed as follows; ‘A sjiecies 
of bamboo, very Inird, witli the joints 
<dost* together; tlie skin is as white as 
snow ; the larger kind can be used for 
boats, and the smaller used for ]>ipes, 
&o.’ See also IVelh IVilliamSy Bqllahic 
Did. vf the Chmeae Lantj, ]>. 251. 

[On this Professor (iiles writes : 
clearly stands for \vellowV 
us in ir/o(//f/poo and like combinations. 
The ditliculty is with cc, which sliould 
stand for some word of tlmt sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. Tliere is such 
a word in ‘clothes, skin, slieatlC ; and 
‘yellow skin (or sheath) on id form 
just such a comifi nation as tl>^*Chincse 
would he likely to eigjiloy. The 
suggestion of Terrien de la Couiierie 
is not to the ]nirpose.” Ho Mr. C. M. 
(iardner writes: “The word hwavg 
has many meanings in Chinese accord- 
ing to the tone in which it is ^id. 
Hwng'^chi ting or himngee-ting might 
be * yellow-corticled cane.’ The word 
ehuh metins ‘ bamboo,’ and hwang*§}wh 
might be * yellow or Imneritl bamboo.’^ 
JFm means a ‘myriad, chH ‘utensil’ 
imnrchi Ung might niean a kind of j 
cane ‘good for all Kinds of uses.' 
Wa\ircku!h is a particular kind of 
Ijaniboo from wWch paper is made 
in W. Hapei.” 

Mr. Skeat wrftes: swangV 

ia correct Malay. Pavre in his Malay- 
JV, has ^8uwdng% esprit, spectre, 


esprit nianvais.’ ^BiiluK swangV does 
not appear in Ridley’s list as the name 
of a bamboo, but he does not profess to 
give all the Malay plant names.”] 

WATER-CHESTNUT. The 

tmfpinom of Roxt). ; Hind, dnghdrefy 
‘ the horned fruit.’ See SIKQARA. 

WEAVER-BIRD, s. See BAYA. 

WEST-COAST, n.p. This* expres- 
sion in Dutch India means the west 
coast of Sumatia. Tliis seems also to 
have been the recognised meaning of 
the term at Madras in former days. 
See SLAVE. 

^1685. — “Order’d that the following goodn 
be laden aboard the Syam Merchant for the 
West Coast of Sumatra. . . .” — Vringfe^ 
JJiart/ Ft. St. (tea, 1st ser. IV. 136 ; abio- 
see 136, 138, 163, Ac.] 

1747. — “The^levd. Mr. Francis Fordyco 
Wing entered on the Establishment . . . 
and having several months’ allowance due 
to him for the West Coast, amounting to 
Tags. 371. 9. . . — Fu St. hadd'ii (Joiun.y 

April 30, MS. in India Othco. The letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had been 
attached to Bcncoolen. See also Whedm\ 
i. 148. 

WHAMPOA, n.p. In former days 
the anchorage of European ships in 
the river of (Janton, some distance 
below that city. [The name is pro- 
nounced IFoiigpo {Ball, Things Chinese, 
3rd ed. 631).J ' 

1770. — “Now all European ships are 
obliged to anchor at Houang-poa, three 
league.*? from the city” (Canton). — 
tr. 1777, ii. 258. 

WHISTLING TEAL, s. This in 
Jerdon is given as Dendrocygmt Awsnree 
of Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and bgasts luight at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being in- 
teiligible and pronoiificeable by foreign 
nations. We nave seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of im- 
possible words than this. A numerous 
flock of these wdiistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducks. 

WHITE ANTS. See AETO, WHITE. 

WHITE JACKET, s. Tlie old 
custom in the hot weather, in the 
family or at bachelor wties, was to 
wear this at dinner ; ana one or more 
dozens of white jackets were a r^kr 
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item in an Indian outfit. They are 
now, we believe, altogether, and for 
many years obsolete. [They certainly 
came again into common use some 20 
years ago.] 13ut though one reads 
under every generation of British 
India that they had gone out of use, 
tliev did .actually survive to tlie 
middle of the last century, for I can 
remember a white-jacket dinner in 
Port William in 1849. [The late Mr. 
Bridgman of Gorakhjuir, whose recol- 
lection of India dateci from t fie earlier 
]»art of the last century told me that 
111 his younger days the rule at C’ul- 
cutta was that the guest alw.iys arrived 
at his host’s house in tlie full evening- 
dress of the time, on which liis host 
meeting him at the door exi)ressed Ifis 
regret tliat he liad not chosen a cooler 
dress ; on which the giie^st’s Bearer 
always, as if by accident, a]>i>eared 
from round the corner >tith a nankeen 
jacket, which was then and tliere put 
on. But it would liave been 0 ]>|) 0 hed 
to etiquette for the guest to a|q»ear in 
such a dress without ex]>ress invitation.] 

1803. — “It was formerly the fashion for 
gentlemen to dress in white jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
country, but being thought too much an 
undress fur public occa.si(jus, they arc now 
laid aside for English cloth.” — Ld. Valotint^ 
i. 240. 

[c, 1848.— ... a white jacket being 
evening dress for a dinner-party, . . — 

BerncastJe^ Vvynfjf to iUdnn^ Iju'ludhitja Vhit 

10 tiie BomUnj Pres. i. 93,] 

WINTEE, a This term is con- 
stantly applied by the old writers to 
the rainy seamiy a u.sage now’ <|uite un- 
known to Anglo-Indians. It may liave 
originated in the fack that winter is in 
many parts of the Mediterranean roast 
s(,) frecpiently a st^a.son of rain,* whilst 
rain is rare in sijminer. Compare the 
fact that Md in Arabic is indifferently 
‘ winter,’ or ‘ rain ’ ; the winter sea.soii 
being the rainy season, Shitd is the 
same word that appears in Canticles ii. 

11 : “The winter (sethdv) is past, the 
rain is over and gone.** 

1513. — “And so they set out, and they 
arrived at Surat {C^rraie) in May, when 
the winter had already begun, so they went 
into winter-quarters woto oue envernardo), 
and in September, when the winter was 
^ foists and 

other vessels, and in one of these was the 
ganda (rhinoceros), the sight of which 
made a great commotion when landed at 
Goa, , . . — Oerrea, ii. 378, 


1563. — **Ji, . . . In what time of the year 
does this disease (wiorai, Mort-de*chien) 
mostly occur ? 

“O. ... It occurs mostly in June and 
July (which is the winter- time in this 
country). . . /'—Garcia, f. 76y. 

0 . 1567. — “Da Bozeneger a Goa sono 
d’estato otto giornato cli viaggio : ina noi lo 
fa§jssimo di jaezo Tinvemo, il incso do 
Luglio .” — Vesarc Ealcrici, in Ranuisio, iii. 

a . 

1583. — “ IT uerno in questo paeso ^ il 

Maggio, Gingno, Luglio e Aguf^to, e il rcsto 
deir anno state. Mti l>eno o ila notarc 
cho qui la stagiono \i6 si jaio chiaiuar uemo 
riapetto al freddo, cho no vi r%na niai, 
ink solo per engionofdo’ venti, e dol4o gran 
pioggie, . . — GasfKiru Bafhi, f. 67 c, 

1584. — “Note that* the Citie of Goa is 
the principill place of all the Oriental India, 
and the winter thus hegiuneth the 1.5 
May, with vorv great raiiie.”— in 
Jfall, ii. 413. ' 

[1592.— See under PENANG.] 

1610. -“The Winter lu‘crp beginnetli 
aliout tne first of Luk; and durvth nil the 
tweiitieth of September, but n*»t with coii- 
tinuall mines a*^ at Goa, but for some si.\e 
or seuen dayes ©very idiange and full, with 
much wind, thunder and r,\itic.''—Etnch, in 
Pnrekas, i. 423. 

c. 1610. — “L’hyver C<>imnence au nioiM 
d’Avril, et dure six Tuois.”- l^ycarddt /atra/, 
i. 78: 5 Hak. Sue. i. 104, and see i. 64, ii. 31]. 

1613.—“. . . dcs Galinttes ppii sortenw 
tous les aus pmr fairo la guerre mix Maia- 
Imrca . . . ot ccla e^t enuiron la May 
Septembro, lors cpio leur hyuer est j*ahse 
. . — Muc*{iof, 347. 

1653. — “Dans les hides i) y a deux Ksic/ 
et deux Hyuere, tni |K)ur nvienx dire vu 
Printemiis |>erpetut*I, parce quo les urbres 
y sont tousiours verds : Ijo prondcr Esti* 
conimanco au inois do Mars, et Suit au 
mois do May, quo e-'t la conunancemeut do 
rhyuer de I^iyo, qui continue iusqucM cn 
Septembrg plcuuarit inct.%<miont ces ijuatre 
mois, en norhfs quo les Karauanus, ny les 
I'atmarh (see PATTAMAK, a) ne vorit nc 
vienneut : i'ay cat^ ^uarante iours wins 
iiouiioir sortir do la raaison. . , . Ixj second 
Est^ ost depuis Oetol^ro itistpicH en De* 
ceinbre, an rpiel mois il eommanco a fuire 
froid ... CO froiii est le second Hyuer qui 
finit au mois do Mars,”—///* fa Bvuffayedt- 
Govs, ©d. 1657, p. 244-245. 

1665.— “ L’Hyver »© sail sentir. El com- 
merf^a en Juin {>or quantity do pluios oi do 
tonnere»,”~^A/*«;c«o4, v. 311. 

1678.—“. . . Ill Winter (when they 
rarely stir) they have a Mumjama, or Wax 
Cloth to Uirow over it. . . 410. 

1691.— “In or4 Occidentali, quae Ma/a- 
harorum est, hyesnB.& m&tm Aprili in 
Septembrem usijue oominatur: in littore 
verb Onentali, quod HoUandi bt bstn 
(Shirrnmnnbrb (Mm Caromandd^ vocant 
trana illos montes, in iisdem latitudinia 
gradtbus, contrariO planb modO b Septembri 
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iistjue ad Aprilem hyemem habcnt.”— /oti 
Lnsdofif ad siiam Historiam CommnUarim. 
101 . 

1770. — *‘The moro breadth of these 
mountains divides smiimcr from winter, 
that is to say, the soa.son of fine weather 
from the rainy . . . all that is meant by 
winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds . . . are driven violently 
by the winds against the inoflntains,” &c. — 
lUtynaly tr. 1777, i. 34. 

# 

WOOD- APPLE, s. [According to 
tlic Madrasi ('//o.w. also known a!!? Curd 
Entity ^lonhy Entity and Efephattf 
Apjd(‘ina‘ii\\i-'e it is like an elepliant’s 
skin.]P A wild fi^iit of the X.O. 
A urantiarnir growing in all the drier 
]>arts of India (Vfnan'a rlrjdiautuin^ 
Correa). It is soiuewliat like tlu‘ hd 
(see BABL) but with a still harder 
shell, ainl ]>ossesses some of its 
medicinal virtmc In the nativt* ]diar- 
iiiaco|)<i'ia,it i^ soimdiim^s sub->litnted 
{Muodreu Shrri'L Enoi. 

lluchanan-Hamilton calks 
it lb(‘ kui-hd {Kafhhd)^ (Lastrrn ludia^ 
ii. 787)]. 

1875. Once upon a time it was an- 
lumnced that the JMd.shah was about to 
through a certain romoto village of 
rppor India. And the village hc.nds gathered 
in panchayat to condder wliat otVeriiig they 
could i)reseiit on such an unexampled occa- 
«ion, 'Pwo products only ttf the village 
lands were deemed tit to servo as nazrana. 
One was the custard- apple, the other was 
the wood**apple ... a wild fruit with a 
Very hard shelly rind, something like a 
largo lemon or small citron converted into 
w<K»i. After ni.'iny piw ami ronn, the cus- 
tard-a]»plc carried the day, and the village 
el<lersaeconUngly, when the king apjKM red, 
made salflni, and prcsenttsl a lan^e b.a.sket 
of cnsbird-applo^ Ilia did riot 

accept the offcBng graciously^ but with 
much ahu.sivo language at bUkng stopped to 
roceh'o such tr;ish, pelted the simpletons 
with their olToring, till the whole Irasketful 
batl been .sijua.^jhcd upf)n their venerable 
beads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offering 
ha<l not been of wood-apples I *\—Some Cn- 
jSi if’utific ou (hr Ilufory oj PUtnU (by 
H. Y.) in Cfog. Afug,, 1875, pp. 49-50. The 
story w»as heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule, for whom see tinder 

TOBACqO. • 

WOOD-OIL, or GU^UN OIL, s. 

Bcug. — H. garjan. A thin balsam oil 
4rawn from a great £t>rost tree (N.O. 
JJipterocarpeae) liiptcrocarpm turbin- 
4 UHg^ Gaertn., and from several other 
Bwciea of which arc among the 

finest trees of Transgangetic India. 
Trees of this N.O. abound also in the 


Malay Archipelago, whilst almost un- 
kiiow'n in other jiarts of the world. 
The celebrated Borneo camphor is the 
product of one such tree, and the saill- 
wood of India of another. Much 
w'ood-oil is exported from the Burmese 

S rovinces, the Malay Peninsula, and 
iaiij. It is much used in the East as 
a natural varnish and preservative of 
timber ; and in Indian liospitals it is 
employed as a substitute for copaiva, 
ana as a reiiu*,dy for leprosy {llanhury 
(0 FlHckd(jei\ Watt, Econ. Diet. iii. 167 
^rqq.). 'J’lie first mention we know of 
is c. 1759 in Dairy mplo^s Or. Repertory 
ill a list of Burma iiroducts (i. 109). 

WOOLOCK, OOLOCK, s. [Platts 
ifi his Hind. Diet, gives uldq^ uldk, as 
Turkish, moaning ‘a kind of small 
boat.’ Mr. Grierson {Biluir Peasant 
Life, 42), among the larger kinds of 
boats, gives Ifldnk, “which has a long 
narrow bow overhanging the water in 
front.” Both he and ]\Ir. Grant {Rural 
Life in Bengal, 25) give drawings of 
this ])oat, and the latter writes: “First 
we have the bulky Ooldk, or baggage 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as gigantic 
as the Pntdee (see PATTELLO), and 
used for much the same pur])Oses. 
Thi.s last-named vessel is a clinker- 
built boat — that is having the planks 
overlap] ling each other, like those in a 
I Loudon wherry ; whereas in the round 
.smootli-si<led oolak and most country 
boats, they are laid edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron clamps, having the 
apjiearauoe of being stitched.”] 

1679. — ‘‘Messrs. Vincent” (Ac.) . . . 
“mot the Agent (on the Hoogly R.) in 
I Budgeroes and Oolankes.” — Fort S(. Geo. 
Con. Sept. 14 j* In Azotes atul 
Madras, 1871. 

[1(^^. — “. . . 10 Ulocks for Souldiers, 
etc.” — Hedges^ Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 76. 

[1760.— “20 Hoolucks 6 Oars at 28 Rs. 
per month.” — In Long, 227.] 

1764. — “Then the Manjees wont after 
him in a wollock to look after him.” — Ibid. 
383. 

I 1781. — “The same day will be sold a 
j twenty-oar’d Wollock-built Budgerow. . . 
i — India Gazette, April 14. 

1799. — “Wo saw not less than 200 large 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned each at 00 tons 
burthen, all provided with good ToofS|and 
masted after the country mann^. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 
unwieldy wullooks of Bengal.” — Sym/es. 
Ava, 233. 
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WQON, s. Burm. wtm, ‘ a governor 
or oflicer of administration * ; literally 
burden/ hence presumably the 
* Bearer of the Burden.* Of this there 
are various well-known compounds, e.g.\ 

Woon-gyee, Le. ‘ Wu%^gyV as Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
Coanoil of State or Cabinet, called 
the Hlot-daii (see LOTOO). 
Woon-dook, *.«. IFna-dawi*, lit, Hhe 
prop of the j a sort of Adlatus, 
or ^linister of an inferior class. We 
have recently seen a Burmese envoy 
to the French Government dbsignated 
as ** M. Woondouk,” 

Atwen-wun, Minister of the Interior 
(of the Court) or Household. 
UyO'Wun, Provincial (Governor {May- 
iroim of Symes). 

Ye-wun, ‘Water-Governor,* formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wun of the Pr. W 
Pegu (liay-icoon of Symes). 
Akaok-wun, Collector of Customs 
(Akaxami of Symes). 

WOOEDY-MAJOR, Ts. The title 

of a native adjutant in regiments of 
Indian Irregular Cavalry. Both the 
rationale of the loiiqKiund title, and 
the et^’inology of icardt, are obscni-e. 
Platts gives" Hind, mriil or itrdi, 
Minifonn of a soldier, badge or dress 
of office,* as tbe first part of the com- 
j)Ound, with a questionable 8k t. ety- 
mology, virifda., ‘crying, proclaiming, 
a panegyric,* But there is also Ar. 
vjird, ‘a flight of birds,* and then also 
‘a troop or sipuidrori,* which is perhaps 
as probable. {Others, again, as many 
military titles have come from S. 
India, connect it with Can. varadi^ 
‘ news, Hh order.*] 

[17S4.— . . Wo made the wnrdee 
WoUak acquainted with the circumstance. 
. , . Bmnbay ii. 323. 

V [1861. The sonior^ttessaldar (native 
csmtaln) and the Woordie Major (native 
adjutant) . . . re^iorted that tbe«sei)oys 
w'ere tiying to tamper with hia men.’* — 
Cav€-Brotvne.^ aad Delhi ^ i. 120.] 

WOOTZ, s. Tliis is an odd name 
which has attached itself in l)ooks to 
the so-called ‘^tur^l steel * of S. India, , 
made especially in Salami, and in some 
parts of Mysore. It is prepared from 
small hits of malleable iron (m^e 
from mamietic ore) which are packed 
in cmcibies with pieces of a paHicular 
wood (Chswa auncufafa), and covered 
wiHi leaves and clay. The w^ord first 
a paper read before the 
^iety, June 11, 1795, called : 
AXpenmbnts observations to in* 


vestigate the nature of a kind of Steel, 
manufactured at Bomljay, and there 
called Wootz ... by George Pearson, 
M.D.** This jmper is quoted below. 

The word lias never since l>een re- 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
or^inated iq^ some clerical erfor, or 
misreading, very possibly for imk, re- 
presenting ^thc panarese . (pron. 
wahkn) ‘ steel.* Another suggestion 
has been made by Dr. Edward Balfour. 
He suites that uchdm and fiicJm (Hind. 
xt/kha-ntcha, in reality for ‘ high * and 
‘low*) are used i^ Canarese speaking 
districts to denote superior and inferior 
descriptions of an asticle, and supposes 
that wootz may have been a misunder- 
standing of uchchtty ‘of sujwji iorjpiality,' 
Tbe former suggestion st^ems to us pre- 
ferable. [Tbe Madx'os (itoss. gives as 
local names of steel, Can. vhhxiy Teh 
xikktfy Turn, and Malayal. ufnkkuy and 
der^es wootZ from 8kt. uMiy wbence 
comes H. u/ic/uf.] 

The article' was no doubt tbe famoiis^ 

‘ Indian Steel,’ tbe cldypoi kcxI 

(FTbfibifxa of the PeriplxxSy tbe material 
of tbe Indian swords celebrated in 
many an Arabic jmem, tbe alhinde of 
old Spanish, tbe kxmhnlnt of the 
Persian tradei*s, fmdaniqxxe of Marco 
Polo, tbe iron ex|x>rted ny the Portu- 
guese in the I6th century from Bati- 
cal^ (see BATCTJL) in Caiiara and other 
parts (see Correa pnmm). In a letter 
of the King to the Gofi Government 
in 1501 he animadverts on t)ie great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
lie exported from Chaul, for sale on 
the Atri^n ?wi.st and the Turks iu 
the Hod ^a(Arr/uV. Pm. Orienty Fast*. 
3, 318). * 

1795. — “ Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in a 
letter to the President, acquaint^ him 
that he had sent over specimens of a sub- 
stance known by the name of Wbott; 
which is considered to be a kind of steelj 
and is in high esteem among the Indiana* 
-pAa. Trmi, for 1795, l>t. it p* 822. 

[1814.— See an account ol wootz, in 
Trashy 862 eeqgd 

1841. — “The cakei of ateel are called 
Wootz ; they differ materkiBy In quality^ 
according to the nature of tbo ore, but aro 
generally vei^ ghod etedi, and are sent into 
Pipda and Turkey* . . . Jt may be rm* , 
dered self-evidettt thzi |he or pattm^' 
(of Danquicua steel) ao long fought altar 
exists in the cakes of Woola» and only 
requires to be produced by 1 ) 1 # aatlon or 
dButed adds . V * it if hl^ 

piobablo ^t tho anolmit bMoa (at j|a^ 
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mtUKSttsj were made of this steel."— -iriYHa- | 
Hngine* of War^ pp. 203-206. 

Xg64. — Damascus was long celebrated 
for the manufacture of its sword blades, 
wMch it has been conjectured were made 
from the woots of India. "—PCjr's Meial^ 
iurgyt Iron and Sleef^ 860. 

WEITBE, 8 . ^ # 

(a) . The rank and style of the jimfor 
grade of covenanted ^ervants of 
Uie E.I, Company. Teclinically it 
has l>een obsolete since the alplition 
of the old gradi^s in 18,3,3, The t/crm 
no doulfl originally described the duty 
of tlifese young ni^ ; they were the 
clerks of the factories. 

(b) . A CO] >ying* clerk in an oftice, 
native or European. 

m 

a.— 

1673. — “The whole Mass of the (’om- 
]>any’s Servants may be comprehended in 
those Classts, viz., Merchants, Fa<^U>rH, and 

Writers."— 84. , 


trade. . . . We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment have the beneftt or liberty of Dusticks 
(see DUSTUCK) until the times of their 
respective writenships are expired, and they 
commence Factors, with mis exception. 

. . .” — (Court's Lett^, Dec. 17, in Lonfff 287. 

1765. — - “ Having obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Writer hi the East India Com- 
|mny*8 service at Bombay, I embarked with 
14 other passengers . . . before I had 
attained my sixteenth year.” — Forbes^ Or, 
Mem. i. 5 ; [2nd.od. i. 1]. 

1769. — “The Writers of Madras are ex- 
ceedingly* proud, and have the knack of 
forgetting their old acquaintances." — Ld. 
Teignmonthf Metth i. 20. 

1788 . — “111 the first place all the persons 
who go abroad in the Company's civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
b 4 >U 8 e, and are called by a name to corre- 
si>ond with it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years." — 
I Bnrke^ Spee('h on Hastings' Impeachment^ 
Feb. 1788. , In T1V^5, vii. 292. 


[1675-6.— See under FACTOR.] 

— “There are some of the Writers 
who by their lives are iif)t a little scan- 
dalous ." — Letter from a Ohophoif in Wlredety 
i. 64. 


1533 . — “Mr. Richard More, one that 
<jjime out a Writer on y« Herbert^ left this 
World for a better. Lord i>reiiaro iw 
all to follow him ! " — Hedgce^ Aug. 

22 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

1747.^-0 82, Mr. Robert CLtyg, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial Disposi- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our late Engagements, Wo have granted 
him an Ensign’s Commission, upon his Ap- 
ijlioation for tho same."— Letter from the 
Council at Ft. Bt. David to the Honhh. 
Vonrt of DirectorSt dd. 2d, May, 1747 (MS. 
in India Office). • 

1758 . — “As 4^0 are sensiVil^that our 
junior servants of the rank|^of *W liters at 
Bengal are not u|>on the whole on so good 
a footing as elsewhere, we do hereby direct 
that the future appointments to a Writer 
for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 400 Rupees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must prevent tlieir reflections 
on what we shall rurther o^or in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
toundatioiji than their particular interest 
and happiness.”— s Lettm^ March 3, m 
long, m (The order ’ is the 

prohibition of pcUanhn$y &o.— see PAIiAN- 
e 

c. riiO. — “ It was in the station of a 
, eovenant servaiit ^ 

India (k»mj>any, that m toe month of 

1752 .-^** We %re well assured that one 
of the Written .neglecting toe 
buriness is engaging too soon in 


1764 . — ^^Resolutions and orders . — That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian (see BAN- 
YAN), or Writer bo allowed to any officer 
except the Comnmnder-in-Chief and the 
comiiiandora of detachments. . , — Ft, 

Consns. In Long^ 382. 

[1860. — “Following him are tho kranees 
(see CRANNY), or writers, on salaries 
varying, according to their duties and 
abilities, from five to thirty roopees,” 
Ontnif Rural L. in Bengal^ 138-9.] 


WUG, s. We give this Beluch word 
for Ipot oil the high authority quoted. 
[On this Mr. M. L. Dames writes: 
“This is not, strictly speaking, a 
Biilocln word, but SindhI, in the form 
wag or taagu. The Balochl word is hag^ 
but 1 cannot say for certaiiv whether 
it is borrowed from Sindhi hf Balochi, 
or vice versd. TJie meaning, howevissr, 
is not loot, but ‘a herd of camek.’ It * 
is probable that on the occa.9ioii re- 
ferred to the loot consisted of a hbrd 
of camels, and this^Nvould easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forms 
of plunder in those regions, and I have 
often heard Balochis, when narrating 
their raids, describe how they had 
carried olf a ‘ ”] 


1845.— “In one hunt after wug, as toe 
Beloochoes call plunder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2nd Europeans, mai^hed 
incessantly for 15 hours over such cp^nd 
Si I suppose the world cannot malbn %r 
ravines, except in places where 
sible to march at qf iSffr 

in lii, 298. 
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X 

XERAFINE, XERAFIM, s. 

Tlie word in this form represents a 
silver coin formerly curreut at Goa 
and several other Eastern ports, in 
value somewhat less than I 5 . It 

varied in Portuguese currency from 
300 to 360 reis. But. in this case as in 
so many* others tlie term is a corru}>- 
tion applied to a degenerafe^l value. 
The original is the Arahi<* a.^hrafl (see 
ASHBAPEE) (or shartfi, ‘noble’ — com- 
])are the medieval coin so calle.d), j 
which was applied ]»roperly to the I 
gold dhnu\ but was al^o in India, and 
still is occasionally by nati\e'^, appli#l 
to the gold mohur. Ashrufi for a gold 
dinar (value in gold alK)ut 11s. 6d.) 
occurs fre(piently in the ‘1001 Nights,’ 
as Dozy states, and he^gives Aarious 
other ([notations of the w<jrd in 
ditferent forms ([)p. 353-354 ; [//arton, 
XifjhtA^ X. 160, 376]). Aujrrjin^ the 
name of a coin once known in France, 
is according to Littre also a corrup- 
tion of ashrajl. 


lonl 10,000 xarafins more yearly . , . in 
all 25,000 xarafins .”— da Indian Svh- 
sidloHj 79. This is the gold mohur. 

1540. — “This year there* was such a 
famine in Choromaudel, that it loft nearly 
the w'h<jlo land dci>o|mlated with the in<»r- 
UUity, and i>ooplo ale their follow men. 
8ueh a thing never was heard of on that 
j Cc^st, where funnorly there was such an 
’ abundance of* rice, that in the i>ort of 
Negai>atiim I have <»fton seen nra>re than 
700 sail tal^ carj^DOs ainoimting to more 
than 20,000 (the moifo -■ 29.39 bushels) 
of nee. . . . This \ car of famine the Portu- 
guese df the town of 8t. Thonat did much 
good to the people, hel]>iiig them with 
! tpiantiticft of rice and millet, and foco-nuts 
'and jagra (see JAGGERY), wducli they 
iinj sorted in their vessels from other j>arts^ 
un<l sold in retail tt» tl^o people at far lower 
prices than they could have got if they 
wished it ; and mjiuc nch people eause<} 
quantities of rice to be lK>ile(k in them 
houses, and gave it lx»ilod down in the 
water to the ]>co}»lo to drink, all fi>r the 
love of (kxl. . . . This famine lasttal a 
whole vtjjir, and it sj'reutl %tlier j>arts, 
but ^w as* not so Kid as in ('horoimindel. 
The King of Bisnagar. who was sovereign 
of that territory, heard of the humanity and 
licnetieonce of *the Portuguese to the j>t*ttplo 
of the country, and lie was greatly pleased 
thereat, and sent an of a {soo OLLAH) of 
I thanks to the residents of S. Thom^. And 
I this same year there was such a scarcity of 


1498.— “And (the King of (’alicut) .said { provisions in the harbour-^ of the Strait^', 
that they .should tell the Captain that if he \ that in Aden a load t A/oAd of n< e fcteheil 
wished to go he mu-'t give him 6tX) xarifes, ; forty zarafiB. eatii worth a c/ wonA). . . 
and that .soon, and that this w-as the custom j (Wrm, iv. 131-132. 


of that country, and of those who came 1598. — “The chief and mo.st common 
thither. liotnnp 1 . da (f. 79. money (at Goa) is called Pardauue (Paxdao^ 

1510. — “When a new* SulUin succeeds to Xeraphin. it is <*f silver, but of small 
the throne, one of his lords, wiio jire called value. They .strike it at (loa, and it is 
Arairra (Ameer), .says to him: ‘Dmi, I marked on one side with the image of St, 
have been for so long a time your slave, Sebu.stian, on the other w ith 3 or 4 arrow’ti 
give me Damascus, and 1 will give you in a .•'heaf. It is worth 3 lestoons or 300 
100,000 or 200,000 teraphim of gold.’” — Keys (Reasl of Portugal, more or loss.” — 
Varthemay 10. Ltuscfintf^n {fr^n French c<l. 71); [Hak. Soe. 

,, “Every Mameluke, great or little, b anti oomj).^^ i. 19<k and see anutluT 
has for his pay six saxaplli iKjr month.” — version of^tbo huiug jiussago umler PAR* 
JfMd. 13. ^ RAO). • 

,, “Our captain sent for the superior 1610. — “ In[>rimis of Seraffins E'fteriy 
of the said mos<iue, to whom he sai|| : that which be ten Kiq.ias (Rupee) a niece, there 
he should show him the Ixsiy of Nabi — ar© •'ixtie I/.Hive.s (I^ckk' -- flmrkmMy in 
this Nabi means 4ho Pn)phet Mahomet Poniwsy i. 217, Here the gold xnohOT 
—that he w'ould give him 30(X) seraphim meant. 

of gold.” — Ibid. 29. This one eccentric c. 1610. —“Le.s pieces d ’or .sont cheraflna 

traveller gives thms three different forms. ^ vingt-cinq sols pifece. /5/rnr«? dti 
1513. — “ . . . hunc regem Affonsus idem, ib 40; fiiak. Hoc. ii. 69, reailing cheruffnsj* 
urbe opuletissima et praecipuo emiK>rio 16.t3.— “ d fVott, 

Armusio vi capto, quindecim millifl Seraf)- “ Bec|uin de^^'eniso . 2*1 tangues (Tanga) 
hinorff, ea est aurea raoneta ducatis oipii- ♦ ♦ ♦ • • 

val^s annutl nobis tributarid effccerat.*’— Beale d’Espagno , 12 tangues. 

Em.mawnHi$ Jtf^ghy 25. In the Al)asMis do Persf . 3 tanguee* 

pre^ding the word seems to apply to the Pardanx (Pardao) . 6 tangues. 

gold dinar. Scherephl . • .6 tangues, 

1523. — “ And by certain information of IViupioB (Rupaa) du • 

[persons who knew the facta . . . Antonio Mogol , . ,6 tang^tas* 

dcHaldanba . . . agreed with the said King Tangue , . , 2CP botta»oroii<iiio 

Turuxa (Turun Shah), . . . that the said (Bttdgrook). ’ 

Amg . , . should pay to the King Our ta BmitUiyedt^Gim, 1657, 680. 
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c. l(»7r). — ** Coins ... of Kajaporc. 
Imaginary Coins. Tho Pagod (Pagoda) is 
JCJ Rupees. 48 Juttals (sec JEETUL) is one 
l*agod. 10 and A l^arecs (Larin) is 1 Pagod. 
Zeraphins 2.J, 1 Old Dollar. 

“ Coins and weights of Borabnim. 3 
Larees is 1 Zeraphin. 80 Kaies (Reaa) 1 
Liireo. 1 Pice is 10 Raios. The Raics afe 
imaginary. 

“CoiiLs and weights in Tjoa. . . . 'ftie 
CJnizatfo of gold, 32 Zeraphins. The Zera- 
phinv, 5 Tuuijf)*A. 'Phe T<nvjo (Tanga), 5 
Vhtfinu. Tlie* K) (BudK- 

rook), ^^iJereof 7r> make a Tnmjo. And 60 
Jlecii make a --Fry*!', 206. • 

1600, -- dw. gr. 

‘i Tlio Cl^d St. Thonia . . 2 M 

Tho#iilv. Sherephenf . 7 4.“' 

Tahff (if CoijiHf in Onntjto». 


Cotoxa (Koto sha) appears to be Kuth KMn 
of the Mahommedan historian there. 

Another curious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature is that given to the first 
Mahommedan king of Malacca by Barros, 
Xaquem Darced (II. vi. 1), by Alboquerque 
Xaqaendarxa {(Jumvi. Pt. III. ch. 17). This 
name is rendered by Ljisseti’s ponderous 
loro into Skt. Sahtnacl/umi, “d. h. Besitzer 
kraftiger Besinnungon ” (or “ Possessor, of 
strong rccollectirms.’' — hul. Alt. iv. 646), 
wherea.s it is simidy the Portuguese way 
of writing tSikandar Shah! [So Linschoten 
(Uak. Soc. ii. 183) writes Xatama^ for Shah 
Tamasp.']. For other examples, see Codo* 
vascam, Idalcan. 


1727. — “Their Snltliorh Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and ill paid. They ha\e but 
•'ix Xera^^eens i)er Month, and two Suits 
<tf Calico, -tript or ehe<*<im‘red, in a Year 
. . . and a Xerapheen is worth about 
'-ixteen l*em ‘0 half I’onv IhftkHton^ 

i led.jrU, i. 262]. 

mm ^ * 0 

1760. — “ "hall coin (h4d and «ylvor 
of etjual neipht and finone>'> with the A>h- 
refees (Ashrafee) and Rnpec^s of Moorshod- 
ab.ad, in the name of Calcutta .” — ymroFs 
J*trk'iUi»nh ftir Ihtabf. oj a Mikt in Calvtifttf, 
in /.eay, 227. 

c. 1814.- “Sahibs now are very dilTeront 
from what tlicy once were. When I w’as a 
vtaing man with an <(tliccr in the camp 
of liit Ink S.lhib (l/ord I^fike) the sahibs 
would give nn omhrafi (Ashrafee), when now 
they think twice before taking out a rupee.” 
— /\'rsoua( lt< mihk'nrntrA of an old Khan- 
.r'nntt's (\n, venation . Here the gold znohur 
i-» meant. 

XEECANSOR, n.p. This is uj 
I'urhm.s exainjde of tlic maimer in | 
which the Portuguese hi.Morians re]>re- 
sent jMaliommedaii iiaiuea Xeiransor 
(ioes really ve^’ fairly rejir^iutl jiho- 
netically the name of Ship' Kh<l7t Sia\ 
the famous rival and di.splacer of 
Humayun, under the title of Slier 
Shfih. 

c. 1.638,—“ But the King of Bengal, seeing 
himself very ixiworful in the kingdom of 
the Pfttans, seized the king and took his 
kingdom from him , . . and made Governor 
of the kingdom a great lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxa, and then leaving oveitthiiig 
in good ortler, returned to Bengal. The 
administnilor Clotoxa took the field with a 
groat array, having with him a Patan 
Captain called Xercausof, a valiant cavalier, 
much esteemed by all.' — Cerrm, ii. 719. 

Tlio kingdom of the Jkitans appears to be 
Behar, where variotiB Afghan chiefs tried to 
establish themselves after the conquest of 
Delhi by Baber. • It would take more search 
than it is worth to elucidate the story as 
told by Correa, but see iv. 833. 


YABOO, s. Pers. yah ft, which is 
jierhcms a corruption of Ar. ya!hu\ de- 
fined by Johif'on as ‘a swift and long 
horse.’ A nag such as we call ‘a 
galloway,’ a large pony or small hardy 
hor.se ; the term in India is generally 
ajqdied to a very useful class of 
animals brought from Afghanistan. 

fc. 1.690. — “3'he fifth class (yibii horses) 
are bred in this country, but fall .short in 
strength and size. Their performaueos also 
are mostly bad. They are the offspring of 
Turki h(»r.M\s w’ilh an inferior brood.” — 
..fi/i, ed. JJlovhmanTif i. 234.] 

17.64. — “There are in the highland coun- 
try of K.xndvhau ami Cabiu. a small kind 
of horses called Tabous, which are very 
serviceable.” — //(oooiy, Traevls, ii. 367. 

[1839. — “ A very .strong and useful breed 
of ponic.s, called Yauboos, is however reared, 
especially about Haumiaun. They are used 
to carry baggage, and can bear a great load, 
but dohot stand a long continuance of hard 
work so w'ell asmulo.s.” — Ktphlnutokf^ Cauhufj 
od. 1842, i. 189.] • 

s. Tlie Tiliehin ox {Boif 
gruiinte7u% L., Poephagtu of Gray), be- 
longing to the Bflontine group of 
Ihvimie. It is .spoken of in Bogle’s 
Journal under the odd name of the 
“cow-ttiiled cow,” which i.s a literal 
sort of tran.slatioii of the Hind, name 
ehdori gdo.^ chaorls (see CHOWRY), hav- 
ing been usually called “ cow-tails 
in the 18th century. [The usual 
native name for the beast in N, India 
is suragd\ which comes from Skt. 
siirabliij ‘ name yak 

does not aiipear m Buffon, who calla 
it the * Tartiiriau cow,’ nor is it found 
in the 3rd ed, of Pennant’s H, of Quad- 
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rupeds (1793), tlioiigb thei*e is a fair 
account of the animal as Bos grtmniens 
of Lin., and a poor engraving. Al- 
though the word occurs in Della 
Penna’s account of Tibet, written in 
1730, as quoted below, its first appear- 
ance in print was, as far as we can 
ascertain, in Turner’s to Tibet. 

It is the Tib. gYaky Jasche’s Diet. 
gyag. The animal is mentioned twice, 
though in a confused and inaccurate 
manner,* by Aelian ; and somewhat 
more correctly by Cosmas. Both have 
got the same fable about it. It is in 
medieval times described by Rubruk. 
The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast of burden, and is much 
ridden.* Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes ; its milk a 
of diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild yak is a magnificent animal, 
standing sometimes 18 hands high, i 
and weighing 1600 to ^00 Iba., and 
multiplies to an astonishing extent 
on the high plateaux of Tibet. The 
use of the Uime yak extends from the 
highlands of Khokaud to Kuku- 
khotan or Kwei-hwaching, near the 
great northern bend of the Yellow 
River. 

c. A.D. 250. — ** The Indiana (at tiinea) 
carry as presents to their King tamo tigers, 
trained panthers, four-homed oryxes, and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are { 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the j 
tails of) which they make fly-rtaps. . , — j 

Aelian^ de AnimalwuSy xv. cap. 14, 


Again : 

** There is in India a grass-eating * animal, 
w'hich is double the size of the horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail very black in 
colour.f The hairs of the tail are finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women set great 
store by its possession, 1 . , When it per- 
ceives that it is on the point of l)eing caught, 
it hides its tail in some thicket . 9 . and 
thinks that since its tail is not seen, it will 
not be regarded a.s of-any value, for it knows 
that the tail is the great object of fancy.” — 
Ih!d. xvi. 11. 


c. &45. — “This Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the Uiing called 
Tufjhoy with which officers in the field adorn 
their horses and pennons. They tell of this 
beast that if its tail catches in a tree he 
will not budge but stands stock-still, being 
horribly vexed at losing a single hair of its 
tail ; so the natives come and cut bis tail off, 


* UotitfHiy&tf whence no doubt Qmy took li 
name for the genus. 

i The tans ususUy brought for sate ate those 
V ^9 of the wl 

J ak Is black, and of much greater shm. 


and then when bo has lost it nltt^^elher, ho 
makes his escape .” — Vomias Indiwptf^mste^y 
Bk. xi. Transl. in &c., p. olxxiv. 

[c. 1590. — In a list of thin^ imjxirted 
from the “ northern mtmntains^’ into Oiidh, 
we have “tails of the A^^ihrcow.” — .iTw, ed, 
Jprretty ii.* 172 ; and see 280.] 

1780. — “Dope di che per circa 40 giorni 
di^amino non si tii>va piu abitazioni di case, 
masolo alcune^cende con <piantjth di nmndre 
di lak, ossiano bovi pelosi, pecoro, cavalli. 

. . — /Vrt ifmzioitdlii l\n,u*di Hixm 
Notizia dd Tiiihet (pubHsho<i by Klaproth in 
Journ. ^\si. 2d. scr.) p. 17. 

1788. — “ . . . on the opposite side saw 
several of tho black chowry - tailf-l cattle. 

. . . This very singular and curious animal 
deserves a particular description. . f . Tho 
Yak of Tartarv, called St>aia (ioif in 
HindostJin. . . Kmhimij (jmlwl, 

ISOO), 185-fi. [Sir H. Yulo identities SiKhu 
with (^h*dun t/rf ? ; but, as vvill bo seen 
al»ovo, tho II. nanie is ' 

In the publication at the latter date ap- 
pears the excellent plate after Stubbs, called 
“tho Yak o/ Tariff r if y" still tj||o standard 
represcnftition of the animal. [Also .see 
Turner’s pjipor (1791) in the .!jj. London 
reprint of 1 * iv. 365 .<'‘ 77 .] 

• 

Though the two bdlowing quota- 
tions from iVbbv litic do not contain 
the word ifak\ they are pirtnres by 
that clever artist which we can liardly 
omit to repnxluce : 

1851.—“ Los Iweufs h long lynls^taiont do 
vdritables caricaturos ; imjvissibl© do figuror 
rien de plus drAle ; il» marchnient les jamlies 
(^cart^es, et portaient pdniblement un t%ormo 
.systeuic <lo slalnctites, 4jui leur poiniaient 
sous le ventre torre. (/e» pnuvr©\ 

b^tes ^taient si informes et tullcnient re- 
couvertes do glayons qu'il sombUit ({u*on 
los eAt mis confir© dans du siKJrc caiuii.” — 
Hue ft OaheL Sonufnin d^viti IWays, &c. ii. 
201 ; [E.T. ii. 108]. 

,, V An moment o?v nous ijfwwiimcs 1© 
Mourotii UBui-sou sur la glace, un 8|H}ctacle 
assez bizarre stVffrit h nos yeux. nous 

avions romarf|ud do loin . . . de« objeta in- 
formee et noiratres rangds on file en travers 
de ce graml fieiive. . . . Ce fut seulement 
quand nous fOmes tout pr^, quo nous 
pffmos reconualtre plus de 50 bceufa mu- 
vages incrustds dans la glace. 11s avaient 
vomu, sans doute, tmventer I© ffouve h la 
nag©, au moment delaeonerdtiondes eaux, et 
ils s'dtaiont irouvds pris par les gla^ons sons 
avoir la fore© de »*en d^rmaser ©t d© con- 
tinuer leur n>uto. Leur belle t5te, sui*- 
montde de gmndes comes, dtalt encore h 
ddcottvert; tnais la rest© dii corps dtait 
pris dans la glace,^qui dtait of transparent© 
qu*an pouvait ai8titi|^r lacilement k 
position de ce* im|>ruaente8 b5te « ; ott efit 
dit qu’ellfli dtaiefit encore k nag^. Im 
aiglea ei*l«i eorbeaux leur avaient arriM^ 
yettx.”-Wd. IL 219 ;i:E.T. ii 119 Mg. 
and for a further account of the animat eee 
iiSl} 
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YAltl, 8. This general name in 
English of the large edible tuber 
Dioscorea seems to be a corruption of 
the name used in the \V, Indies at 
the time of the discovery. [Mr. Platt 
(9. ser. N. rf? Q. v. 226 seq.y suggests 
that the original form was nyam or 
nyamiy in the sense of ‘food,* nymni 
meaning ‘to eat’ iu the Fitlah language 
of .Senegal. Tlie cannibal Nyam- 
Nyams^ of whom Mis.^ Kingsley gives 
an account (Travfls in IK A/rim, 330 
seq,) appear to take tlieir name from 
the sainf^word.] 

160Q[|lh~“ There are tJipat store of Inifl-waa 
growi*^ in (Guinea, in f^reat fields.”— /Vr- 
ii. 957. , 

1613. — . . Moreover it prod ucos great 
abundance of inhames, or large .suVitorranean 
tubora, of •wdiieh there are many kinds, like 
the cattuUte.^ of America, and these 
ladled or roasterl serve in place of bread.” — 
<u0(inho dt Endio^ It^. 

1761.- • • 

‘Mn meagre lUnds 
’'J'is known the Yam will ne’er to bigne.ss 
swell.” Bk. i. 


z 

ZABITA,S. Hind, from Ar. .zdhitd. 
An exact rule, a canon, but in the 
following it seems to be u>ed for a 
taritf of assessment : 

1799.— “1 have established the Zabeta 
fur the shops in the Fort as fixed by MacletKi. 
1 1 is to Ihj jwid annually.” — Weffittyiviif i. 49. 

o 

ZAMOBIN, The title ;^r many 
ceutiiries of the Hindu aovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is Malayal, Sdmutiri^ Sdmf(t\ 
Tdmdtiriy Tuinftri^ a tadbhava (or ver- 
nacular modification) of Skt. Sd- 
mundHy ‘the Bea-King.’ (See also 
WiUoUy Mackenzie MSS. \. xcvii.^ 
(Mr. L()gan {Malabar^ iii. Glass, s.v.) 
suggests that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the Ilaja% ancient 
MalayllL title of Knnwildkkmxy t.e. 
*King (kon) of the hills (kunnu) and 
waves (ala).* Tlie nanfe has recently 
l>ecome familiar in reference to the 
curious custom by^which the Zaniorin 
was attacked hy one of the l^ndidates 
for his throne Xb&^ the account by 
A. Hamilton (ed, 1744, i. 300 seq. 
PmkeHmy viii. 374) quoted by Mr. 


Frazer (Goldm Bought 2nd ed. ii. 14 
eeq.).-] 

c. 1343.— “The sultan is a Kafir called 
the Sftmari. . . . When the time of our 
departure for China came, the sultan, the 
Samarl equipped for us one of the 13 junks 
which were lying in the port of Calicut.”— 
Ihn Batuta^ iv. 89-94. 

1442. — “ I saw a man with his body naked 
like the rest of the Hindus. The sovereign 
of this city (Calicut) bears the title of 
Sfimari. When he dies it is his sister’s son 
who succeeds him.” — Ahdurrazzah^ in h\dia 
in the XVth. Cent. 17. 

1498. — First Calicut whither we went. 

. . . The King w'hora they call Camolim (for 
^amorim) can muster 100,000 men for w'ar, 
with the contingents that he receives, his 
own authority extending to very few.” — 
Jiofffro dr Vasco du 'Oama. 

•1,510. — “ Now I wdll speak of the King 
here in Calicut, because he is the most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Samory, which in the Pagan 
language means God on earth.” — Varthema^ 
134. The traveller confounds the word with 
tambt/rdii, which does moan ‘Lord.* [Forbes 
(see below') makes the same mistake.] 

1516. — “ This city of Calicut is very large. 

. . . This King became greater and more 
powerful than all the others : he took the 
name of Zomodri, which is a ixiint of honour 
alio ve all other Kings.” — Barbom, 103. 

[1552.— “ Bamarao.” See under CELE* 
BES.] 

15,53.—“ The most powerful Prince of this 
Malebar w'as the King of Calecut, who par 
erceUenee was called Camarij, which among 
them is as among us the title Emperor.” — 
I. iv. 7. 

[155'4.— Streaking of the Moluccas, “ Cam- 
axao, w’bich in their language means Ad- 
miral ,” — CastunJudai Bk, vi. ch. 66.] 

,, “I 'Wrote him a letter to tell him 
. . . that, please God, in a short time the 
imperial fleet would come from Egypt to the 
Sfimari, and deliver the country from the 
hands of the infidels ,” — Sidi 'AH, p. 83. 
[VamMry, who in his translation V>e trays a 
remarkable ign^nueo of Indian geography, 
jqieaks 4p. 24) of “Samiri, the ruler of 
Vafeutfa, by which ho means Calicut.*"] 

1563. — “ And when tie King of Calecut 
(who has for title Samorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin. . , — Garcia, f. 686. 

1572.- 

“ Sentado o Gama junto ao rico leito 

Os sens mais affastados, prompto em vista 

Estava o Samori no trajo, e geyto 

Da gente, nunca dantes delle vista.*’ 

Vandfes, vii, 69« 

By Burton : 

“ When near that splendid couch took place 
the guest 

and others further off) prompt glance and 
keen 

the Bamoriu oast on folk whose gaib and 

geet 

were like to nothing he had ever seen*’* 
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1616. — Under this year there is a note of 
a Letter from Underecoon-Choete the Great 
Samorto or K. of Calicut to K. James. — 
Suinsbury, i. 462. 

1673. — “Indeed it is pleasantly situated 
under trees, and it is the Holy See of their 
Zamerhin or Pope.” — Fryer ^ 52. 

1781. — “Their (the Christians’) hereditary 
pririleges were respected by the Zamorin 
hiraselL” — Gibbon ^ ch. xlvii. 

1785. —A letter of Tippoo’s applies tho 
term to a tribe or class, speaking of ‘2000 
Samoriea*’ ; who are these ? — SeM Letters^ 
274. 

1787.— “The Zamorin is the only ancient 
sovereign in the South of India.” — f. Munro^ 
in Lifey i. 59. 

1810. — “ On our v»CLy we saw one of the 
Zamorim's houses, but ho was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Puniauy.” — ! 
Marid Graham^ 110. ‘ 

[1814. — “The King of Calicut was, in the 
Malabar language, called Samory, or Zamo* 
line, that is to say, God on the earth.” — 
ForbeK^ Or. 2nd od. i. 263. See quota- 
tion above from Varthema./ 

,, “ . . . nor diil the conqueror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice the 2^mo- 
rine's complaint'* and supplicati<»ns, Idic 
unfortunate prince, after fa.stiiig three days, 
and finding all remonstnince vain, set tiro to 
his palace, and wa.-? burned, with some of 
his vromon and their brahmins." — fbui. iv. 
207-8 ; [2nd ed. ii. 4771 This was a case of 
TYa^a. 

[1900. — “ The Zamorin of Calicut who 
succeeded to the gadi (Guddy) three months 
ago, has died." — Fiou(t r Mailt April 13. i 


ZANZIBAR, u.p. This name was 
originally general, and ap]>Iied widely 
to the Ea.st African coast, at lea.st south 
of the River Juhh, and as far as the 
Arab traffic extended. But it was 
also specifically applie^l to the islan*! 
on tvhich the Sultan of Zanzihar notv 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name) ; Wid thi.s was the 
case at least since the Ifitli century, as 
we see from the Koteiro, Th(i i'ers. 
Zaiigl-hdr, ‘ Kegiqji of the Bhn^ks,* was 
known to the ancients in the form 
Ziiigu (Ptolemy, i. 17, 9 ; iv. 7, 11) and 
Zingium. The Arab softening of the 
fj made the name into Zanjihdr, and 
this the Portuguese made into Zanzibar. 


c, 545— “And those who navigate tho 
Indian 8ea are aware that Zingium, a.s it 
is called, lies beyoncl the country whore 
the incemse grows, which is called IJarbary.” 
— Co9tnaf(f in Gathtiy, &c,, clxvii. 

c, 940.— “ITie land of the ZanJ begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Kilo” 
(by this the J ubb seems meant) “and extends 
^ c??^try of Sofftta and of the Wak- 
wak, Prairut dOr, iii. 7. 


c. 1190. — Alexander having eaten what 
was pretended to bo the head of a black 
captive says : 

. I have never eaten bettor food than 
this ! 

Since a man of Zang is in eating so 
heart-attracting, 

To eat any other roast meat to mo is 
not agreeable I " 

iii'itndar-Ndmak of Ni:d ml ^ by 
miber force Clarke, p, 104. 

1298.— “ &ighfbar is a great and noble 
Island, with a coinptiss of some 2000 miles. 
The jvuople . . . are all black, and go 
stark naked, with only a little covering for 
decency. Their hair is as black popiicr, 
and so frizzly thaL even with waf-^ir you 
can scarcelv straighten it,” &c., &c . — Marco 
Polo, ii. 21 5. Marco Polo regards the coast 
of Zanzibar as belongnig to a groat island 
like Mrtdfigascar. 

1440. — “ Kalikiit is a very Jftifo haven 
. . . whore one finds in abundance the 
precious objects Virought from maritime 
countries, especially from Habshah {see 
HUBSH^E, ABYSSINIA), SKrbad, and 
Zanzibar." AkUtrrazzdk, in jXot. ei EjIs., 
i xiv. 136. 

1498. — “A ml w'hon the morning came, 
w'e found we bad arrived at a very great 
island called Jamgiber, }>eof)led with many 
Moors, and standing g(MKi ten leagues from 
tho coast. ”— /iofrire, l05, 

— “ Between this island of San 
Lorenzo (j.#*, Madagascar) and tho cH>nti- 
nent, not very far from it arc three islands, 
which are called one Mantia, another Zan> 
zibar, and the other Penda ; the.se are in- 
habited by Mrs>rs ; they arc very fertile 
island**.” — Jiarbom, 14. 

15.53. — “And from tho streams of this 
river Quiliiuance towards the west, ns far 
i as the (’ape of Currents, up to which tho 
Moors of that coast do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west bmimls 
the Gape Hojh* ias we call it), the 

Ambianj^^nd Persian** 7^ tho.se i>arts call 
Zanguebar, jand the inhabitants they call 
Zanguy.” — fsarrog, I. viii. 4. 

,, A few t>ages later we have ** fsles 
of Pemba, Zanzihtr, Mfuifiu, (Aunoro." .allow- 
ing apiMirently that a difference had grown 
up, at least among the Portuguese, dis- 
tinguishing Zanjniabar tho continental 
region from Sliajuanar the Island. 

c. 1586. 

“ A«d with my jiowor did march to Zanzi- 
bar • 

Tho western («iV) |»art of Afric, where I 
view'd 

The Ethiopian ^ea, rivers, and lakes. . . 

Marlom^i Tairthifriane t/te Great, 

2<L part, i*. 3. 

1592. — “ From hene^ wo wont for the Isle 
of Zanzibar on the eoast^of Itelittile, whore 
at wee stayed and wintered untill the be- 
ginning of February following.” — Henry 
May, in MakL iv, 68, 
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ZEBU, 8, This whimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English as 
well as French, to the humped domestic 
ox (or Braliminy bull) of India, was 
taken by Butfon from the exhibitors 
of such a beast at a French fair, who 
|>erhaps invented the word, but who 
told him the beast had^been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
that name. We have Ij^en able to 
discover no justification *for this in 
African dialects, though our, friend 
Mr. R. Oust has kindly made search, 
and sought information from other 
J>hilqJogists on our account. Zebu 
passes, howe\er, with most iieople 
as an Indian AV 4 )rcl ; thus WMer's 
IHciionary^ s<iys “Zebu, the . native 
Indian jiahte.’* The only word at 
all like it that W'e can discover is 
zobo (<j.v.) or 'Jioho^ applied in the 
.semi-Tib(ftau regions of tlie llinirdaya 
to a usefcil hybrid, called m Ladak 
by the slightly moditied form dmmo. 
In Jiischke's Tihetau J)ut. we find 
^^Za^-hn . ... 1. hump camel, zebu, 
etc.” This is curious, but, we should 
til ink, only one of those coincitlences 
which >\e liavc had so often to notice. 

Isidore OeonVoy de St. Hilaire, in 
his work Ai'dinutiniion ct Ihmi’MivHiUm 
dea Animaux Utiles^ considers the ox 
and the ::chu to be two distinct sjiecies. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 

monuments, and both on those of 
ancient Egyj>t. The hum}>ed ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
polo mentions. Still, the great 

naturalist to whose work we have 

referred is hardly just i lied in the 
statement qnojed behni, yiat the 

“zebu” is eoifiiiion to “ah-iiost the 
whole of Asia” with a jfivat ])art of 
Africa. [Mr. Blauford writes: “The 
origin of Bos vidicus (.sometimes called 
Z6bu by Eurojieau naturalists) is un- 
known," but it was in all probability 
ttt)pical tfV sub.|ropi(*al, and was re- 
garded by Blyth as probably African. 
No ancestral form lias been discovered 
among Indian fossil bo vines, w^iich 
. . . comprises species allTed to the 
gaur and bufValo ” {Mamynalia, 483 

m-)] • 

c. 1772.— “Wo bavo seen this small 
bttnchoil ox alive. . . . 1^ was shown at tho 
fair in Paris in 1752 {sic, but a transcript 
from the French edition of 1837 gitos 1772) 
under tho name of Zebu ; which we have 
adopted to describe the animal by, for it is 
a particular breed of the ox, and not a 


species of the buffalo.” — Ji^iff’on*s Eat. Hid., 
E.T. 1807, viii. 19, 20 ; see also p. 33. 

1861. — “Nous savons done positivement 
qu’h uno ^pex^uo oh I’occident 6tait encore 
couvert de for^ts, Torient, d^jk civilis4, pos- 
s^dait dejh lo boeuf et lo Zebu ; et par con- 
sequent e’est de Torient que ces animaux 
sont sortis, pour dovenir, Tun (Je boeuf) 
cosmopolite, Vautre commun h presquo 
toute TA.sie et h uno grande partie de 
I’Afriquo .” — (rpoffroy St. Hilaire (work above 
referred to, 4th ed. 'l861). 

[1898. — “I have seen a herdLof Zebras 
{sic) or Indian humped cattle, but cannot 
say whert) they are kept.” — In 9 ser. N. d: Q. 
i. 468.] 

ZEDOABY, and ZERUMBET, ss. 

These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in pharmacy and often coupled 
together. The former is often men- 
tioned in medieval literature. The 
former is Arabic jadwdr, the latter 
Pers. mrawhiul. There seems some 
donht al)out*t,he scientific discrimina- 
tion of the two. Moodeen Sheriff says 
t.hat Zedoary (Gurntma zedoaria) is sold 
in mo.st bazars under the name of anhe- 
haldl, whilst jadvar, or zhadvdr, is the 
bazar name of routs of varieties of 
non-poisonuus aconites. There lias 
been considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [see Wall, 
Ecvfi. Dili. ii. 055, C70]. Dr. Royle, 
in bis most interesting discourse on 
the Antiquity of Hindi o Medicine 
(]». 77), transcribes the following pre- 
scrijdion of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name of Zedoary first occurs, 
along with many other Indian drugs : 

c. A.D. 510.— “Zador(<‘.<’. *a^(xo*m<;),galan- 
gao, ligustici, seselis, cardamomi, piperis 
lougi, piperis albi, cinnamomi, zingiberis, 
seminis Smyrnii, caryophyili, phylli, sta- 
ohyos, xnyrobalanL phu, costi, scordii, sil- 
phii vcl lasorpitii. niei barbarici, poeoniae ; 
alii etmm aii oris nucis viscura et paliuri 
semen,* itenique saxifragiim ac casiam ad- 
dunt ; ex his si ugulis^sta teres duos com- 
miscolo. . . 

c. 1400.—“ Canell and setewale of price.” 
— 7?. of the Bose. 

1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Calicut there 
grow.s much pepper . . . and very much 
good ginger of the country, cardamoms, 
myroholans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
zerumlm, zedoaiy, wild cinnamon.”— -Bar- 
hosa, 154. 

ir>63.— . . da zedoaria faz capitulo 
Avicena e do Zerumbet ; e isto que cha- 
mamos zedoaria, chama Avicena geiduar, 
0 o outro nome nao Ihe sei, por^ue o uHo 
ha senSo nas terras oonfins £ China e este 
geiduar e uma inezinha de muito pre^, 
e n&o achada senao nas mKos dos qu^ os 
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Cientioa chamam jogueSf ou outros a quetn 
os Mouros chamam calandares.”— (Garcia, 
f. 216^-217. 

[1605,— “Setweth,” a copyist’s error for 
Setmll. — Birdteood, Fir$t Letter Booh^ 200.] 

ZSMIKDAB, 8. Pers. xamln-ddr^ 
‘landholder.* One holdinff land on 
which he pays revenue to the Govern- 
nient direct, and not to any into- 
niediate superior. In Bengal Proper 
the zemindars hold generally consicler- 
ahle tracts, on a permanent .s<\ttlement 
of the amount to he paid to Govern- 
ment. In the N.W. Provinces there 
are often a great many zemindars in a 
village, holding hy a common settle- 
ment, periodic^ly renewable. In tlie 
N.W. Provinces the ru.stic pronuncir- 
tiott of the word mmvuhfr is hardly 
distinguishable from the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian pronunciation of janm^- 
diir (see JEH^AR), a^id tlie form 
given to zamhiddr in early English 
records shows that this pronunciation 
prevailed in Bengal more than two 
centuries ago. 

1683, — “We lay at Bogatchera, a very 
pleasant and delightfull C<>untry, )•« Oemi- 
dar invited us ashore, and showed us Store 
of I>eer, Peactxjks, &c., but it wtis not our 
cood fortune to get any of them,” — Ifnitjat, 
niary^ April 11 ; [Hak. 8oc. i, 77, also i. 
89]. 

[1686. — “ He has ordered downc 300 horse 
under the conduct of three Jemidan.” — In 
ditto, 11. Ivi,] 

1697. — “Having tried all means with the 
Jemidar of the Country adjacent to us to 
let us have the town of I)e Cakutla at the 
usual Hire or Rent, rather than fail, having 
]>romi8ed him J Part more than the Place 
at present brings him in, and all to no 
I’urpose, he making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he wdl not let us have 
any Part of the Country in the Right 
Honourable Company's name, but that we 
might have it to our use in anjf of the 
Natives Names; Hio Reason he gives for 
it is, that the Pla<® will be wholly lost to 
him — that wo are a Powerful People— and 
that he cannot be possessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
ho can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of ms Country at his 
Pleasure. 

♦ ♦ # * # 

October 81st, 1698. “The Prince having 
given us the three towns adjacent to our 
t^ettlement, viz. />« (Sohrwffa, Okutmylte, 
and Oobinjporej or more properly may be 
said the Jesninidarship of the said towns, 
laying the said Kent to the King as the 
demidm have successively done, and at the 
same time ordering the Jamnddar of the 
«>d towns to make over their nnd 


Title to the English upon their paying to 
the Jti]nidax(s) One thousand Rupees for 
the same, it was agreed that the Money 
should be paid, lieing the best Money that 
ever was spent for so great a Privilege; 
but the Jemmidarls) making a great Noise, 
being unwilHi^ to part with their Countroy 
. , . and finding them to continue in their 
avqraeness, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an officer upcAi them to bring them to a 
Compliance, it is agreed that 1,500 Rupees 
Imj |>aid thoiik provided they .will relinquish 
their title to the said towns, and give it 
under their Hands in Writing, that they 
hare rdade over the same to the Right 
Honourable Com^iany ,” — Jixt of Consns. at 
Chutianidte^ the 29th December (Pfln ted foy 
Pariiameiit in 1788),^ p 

In the preceding extracts the Be prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. deh^ • village/ or * town- 
ship,’ ^ common term in the language of 
Indian Revenue ndministrathm. An ‘Ex- 
planation of Terms’ furnished bjtW, Hast- 
ings to the Fort William Council in 1759 
thus explains the word : 

“Deeh*~the ancient limits of any village 
or |)arisk. Thus, ‘Deeh Calciatta' means 
on}> that jxirt which was originally in- 
habited.”— (I u Long, p. 170.} 

1707-8. — In IS “ liist of Men’s Nniues, &c., 
immediately in the Hervic© of U»e Hon'*^ 
Vnitod Compy. in their Factory c»f Fort 
William, Bengal * # ' ♦ 

New Co. 1707/8 


Mr. W’illiam Bugden . . . Jemid&r or 
* * rent gatherer. 

1713. 

Mr. Edw'ard Page . . . Jemendar." 

MM. Bee&nU in India Office, 


1762.—“ One of the articles of the Treaty 
with Meer Jaffior says tlio Company shall 
enjoy the Zemidaiy of the L^ds from 
Calcutta down to Culpee, they {Miying what 
is |>aid in the Kinga Books.”— 
(unpuhlishofll Letter of lA. Cdim, in India 
Office Record, dated Bei;kel 0 y 8«]uare, dan. 
21. • • * 


1776.— “Tfie Countrey Jemitdars remote 
from Calcutta, treat us freouently with 
great Insdenco ; and I was obliged to re- 
treat with only an officer and 17 Bepoye 
near 6 Miles in the face of 3 or 400 Burgiin- 
dasses (see BTJBKI7IIDAU2EE), who lin^ 
the Woods and Kept a straggling Fire alt 
ye Way.” — MS. Letter qf fame 

Retmtll, dd. August 6* 


1778.— **Tbui avaricious diMKMdtton the 
English pli^ with presents, which in I6M 
obtained hia permiadoti to purchase item 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, ^ 
town of SootanUliy, Calcutta and OovM- 
pore.”— Orme, ii 17. 


1809.— “It la Impossible fmt a prorkee 
to be in a more ftmfHahing state: and I 
must, ih a great degtea, attribute tfdi to 
the total al^oe d semSmlirA*’ — 
Valmtw, I. 466. Ee meims amitnikie of 
the Ben^ deecripttom « 
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1812.—“. . . the Zemindars, or hero- 
ditary Superintendents of Land.” — /YjftA 
Repwt, 13. 

[1818. — “The Bengal farmers, according 
to some, are the tenants of the Honourable 
Company ; according to others, of the 
Jtumdaras, or land- holders.” — Ward, 
mnAooSy i. 74.] ^ 

1822. — “Lord Cornwallis^ system was 
commended in Ijonl Wellesley’s time for 
some of its parts, which wdinow acknow- 
ledge to be the most defective. Surely 
you will not say it has no defects. The 
one I chiefly alluded to was its leaving the 
ryots ah the mercy of the zemind&TB.” — 
Elpkij^done, in Life, ii. 182. 

«1843. — “Our plain clothing commands 
far^ more rovercncg than all the jovrels 
which the most tawdry Zemindar wears.” 
—J/arrt «/«//,* !<pfefk on (Jales of S(minauth, 

1871.—**'* The Zemindars of Ixjw'or Ben- 
gal, the lande<l proprietary established hy 
(Vjrnwallis, have the worst reputa- 
tion as limdlords, and a)>pear to have 
fre<iiiently* deserved it.” — Mahvn, Village 
Commvuttu's, 163. • 

ZENANA, s. Pers. *zandna, from 
mn, ‘woman*; the apartments of a I 
house in which the women of the family | 
are secluded. This Mahoinmedan j 
eu8U)m Inis been largely adopted hy the 
Hindus of Beng?il and the Mahrattas. | 
SSaa&na is also used for the women of | 
the family themselve.s. The growth 
of the admirable Zenana Missions has 
of late years made tliis word more 
familiar in England. But we have 
heard of more than oiu? instance in 
which the objects of this Christian 
«nt<*rprise have been taken to he an 
amiable alK>riginal tril)e-r-“the Zena- 

niw.” ^ 

• 

[1760. — “I om informod tko Dutch chief 
at Bimlipatnm has . . . embarked his jen* 
ninora on board a slo(m bound to Chin- 
surah. . . Jn Long, 2^.j 

1761.—“ ... I asked him where the 
Nabob was? Who replied, ho was asleep in 
his Zunaim/— Co/. Voote, in Van Sitttvri, 

i. in. 

1780.— “It was an object with the Qporahs 
or great Lords of the Ccgirt, to hold 
captive in their ZsnanahB, even hundreds 
dl females,”— TraveU, 22. 

1782.— “Notice is hereby given that one 
Zoravter, C 0 n 8 limah;to Hadjee Mustapha of 
lloorshedalmd tbeSO 13 wrs, has absconded, 
^ter staaling. . « . He has also carried 
Oway with turn two Women, heretofore of 
Sujah I^wlahW Zenana ; purchased by 
Bedieo Mustapha when last at Lucknow, 
m» for 800 ana the other for 1200 Kupees/* 
March 9. 


1786 .— 

“ Within the Zenana, no longer would they 

In a starving condition impatiently stay, 

But break out of prison, and all run 
away.” Simpkin ihe Second, 42. 

„ “Their behaviour last night was 
so furious, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter- 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw themselves from the walls, or 
force open the doors of the zenanahs.” — 
Capt, James, quoted in Articles of Ch/irge 
against llastings, in Burke, vii. 27s 

1789.--^“I have not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole zenana of Indians than the ex- 
travagance of one English lady.” — Munro’s 
A^arr. 50 . 

17JK). — ** In a Mussleraan Town many 
ty>mplaints arise of the Passys or Toddy 
Collectors climbing the Trees and over- 
looking the Jenanas or Women’s apart- 
ments of "principal Natives.” — Minute in a 
letter from Bd. of Revenue to Govt, of 
Bengal, July Ijj.— MS. in India Office. 

1809. — “ Musulmaiins . . . even carried 
their depravity so far as to make secret 
enquiries respecting the females in their 
districts, and if they heard of any remark- 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their zenanas.”— Loix/ Valentia, 
i. 415. 

1817.—“ It was represented by the Rajah 
that they (the liailms) entered the house, 
and endeavoured to pass into the zenana, 
or women’s apartments.”— J. Mill, HUf, 
iv. 291. 

1826.— ‘* The women in the zananab, in 
their imixitent rage, flow at Oaptein Brown, 
who came off minus a considerable quantity 
of skin from his face.” — John Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828.— “* Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures 
are in the fort ? ’ ‘ His treasures and bis 

Zenana ; I may even be able to secure his 
person.’” — Sir IT. Seott, The SurgeenJs 
Daughter, ch. xii. 

ZEND, ZENllAVESTA, s. Zend 

is th%iianie wliich has been commonly 
ajiplied, for more than a hundred years 
to that dialect of tke ancient Iranian 
(or Persian) language in which the 
A vesta or Sacred Books of Zorastrianiam 
or the old Persian religion are written. 
The application of the name in thia 
way was quite erroneous, as the word 
Zand when used alone in the Parsi 
hooks indicates a ‘commentary or 
explanation,* and is in fact applied 
only to some FaMavi tran^tion, 
commentary, or gloss. II the name 
Zend were now to be used m tSin 
designation of any langua^ it would 
more justly apply to the Pmilavi iisdft 
At the same time Hang it 
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probable that the term Zand was 
originally applied to a commentary 
written in the same language as the 
Avesta itself, for in the Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Yasna, a part of the 
Avesta, where the scriptures are men- 
tioned, Avesta and Zend are coupled 
together, tis of equal autliority, which 
could hardly have been the case if by 
Zend the translator meant his own 
v'ork. Kp name for the language of 
the ancient scriptures lias been found 
in the Parsi lx)oks ; and Avesta itself 
has been adopted l->y scholars in 
speaking of the language. The frag- 
ments of these scriptures are written 
in two dialects of the Eastern Iranian, 
one, the more ancient, in which th^ 
(rdthas dr ‘ hymns are written ; and a 
1 iter one which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of 
Ilactna. 

The word ZniJ, in iSaug’s view, 
may he referred to the rot>t xan, *to 
know’; Skt. jnd, Gr. yvu)^ I>at. gno 
(as in «gnosco, rognosco), so that its 
inemxing is ‘knowledge.’ Prof. J. 
Opyiert, on the other hand, identihes 
it with old Pers. zannda, 'prayer.* 

Zendavesta is the name which has 
been by Eur(q->eans j popularly applied 
to the books just spoken of as the 
Avesta. The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, as, according to Hang, “the 
Pahlavi books always style them 
Avistdk m Zand (Avesta and Zimd)’* 
i.e. the Law with its traditional and 
authoritative explanation. Abaiftd, in 
the sense of law, occurs in the funeral 
inscription of Darius at Behistun ; and 
this seems now the most generally 
accepted origin of the term in its 
application to the Paisi sacred bfioks. 
(This is not, however, the explanation 
given by Haug.) Thus, and 

Zend* signify together ‘The Law and 
the Commentary.*^ 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty - one iKxiks called Nanks, the 
greater part of which were burnt by 
Alexander in his conquest of Persia ; 
possibly true, as we know that 
Alexandw did bum the {>alace at 
Persepolis. The collection of frag- 
menu which remains, and is known as 
the Zend-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
form, into two parts. I. The Avesta 
properly so called, containing (a) the 


Vendi^dd, a compilation of religions 
laws and of mythical tales ; {h) the 
VispSrady a collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice ; and (r) the Yasna, composed 
of similar litanies and of 5 hymns or 
Gdthas in an old dialect. II. The 
Khorda, or small, AveMa, composed fif 
shoft prayer* for recitation by tbe 
faith fill at certain moments of the day, 
mouth, or year, a; id in presence of the 
different elements, with which certain 
other hymns and fragments are usually 
included. 

The term Zendavesta, though used,, 
as we see below, by# Lord in 1 (>30^ first 
became familiar in Europe through the 
labours of Anquetil* du Perron, and 
bis publication of 1771. [Tlie Zeiid- 
Avestii has now been translated in Sacred 
Eoaks of the East^ bv J. l)armesteU*r, 
L. H. Mills ; Fahlam Texts, by E. W. 
West.] 

• • 

c. ft'lO. — “ZamUasht, the son of Asbirniim, 

. . . had brought to the Pernians the IkkiU 
al-Bast&h in old Farsi tongue. He 
ga%’e a commentary on this, which is the 
2ta2ld, and to this commentary yet another 
exjdanation which Wtis citlled jtfaiaad. ...” 
— Mtey'udty ii. 167. [8ee Hmujs^ p. 11.] 

c. 1030.— “The chronc»li»gy of thw same 
past, but in a different shape, I have al^ 
hmnd in the l»ook of Hamza l>en Alhusiiiti 
AlisfahAni. which he calls ^Chronokt^y of 
great nathms of the past and present. He 
says that he has endeavoured to correct hie 
account by Tnean.s of tbe Abast^, which is 
the religious cixic {of the Zoroaatrians). 
Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of rny — Al-lUrAulf Chronology 

of Ancient NfUions, by Sachau^ p. 112. 

J, “Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to six other children, the names of whom 
are known#n the Avaath.”— p. 108. 

US to add anything to the 
ingenious that the opi*ortuniti©s of my 
Tmvaylo might conferre v|K>n mee, 1 ioyned 
myseifo with one of their Church men 
called their Jhirooy and by the interpreta- 
tion of a Parser, whose long imploymenttn 
the Com]:>ame9 ftorvioe, had brought him to 
medioenty in the English toni^e, and whose 
familiarity with mo, inclmod him to further 
my inquiries; I gained the knowle^e of 
what •hereafter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booko writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Scriptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVN- 
0AVASTAVV.”-4:.(»tf, The migim of (he 
Persees, The Proem, 

{c. 1630.—“ Beinmpast the Element of Fire 
and tbe highest Orbs (as faith their Zimda* 
▼luitaio) , . — Sir Ti Herbert, 2nd ed, 
1677, p. M.] • 

1653.— “Les ottomans ap|>eUent gumurn 
vne secte d« Payens que nous oonnmseoni 
sons le nom d'aaorateurs du leu, let Per* 
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«ans sous celuy (V AU^hpei'es^ ©t les Indou 
sous celuy do Parsi, terme dont ils se 
nommfit eux*mosmos. ... Ils out leur 
.Bainote Escriture ou Zundeuastaw, en deux 
voluinea compos^e par vn nomm€ Zertost, 
•conduit par vn Ange nomm^ Abraham ou 

} )luH-tost BahuDjan Vmshauapan.* . . .” — De 
a Bonlhtyf-k’tiouZj ed. 1657, pp. 200-201. 

1700. — “Suo itaque Libro^Zerdusht) # . . 
alium affixit specialom Titulum Zend, sen 
alias ZendavestA ; vulgus sonat Zund ct 
ZvLwlai'mkvw, Ita ut <^]uan#i8 ilhid ejus 
Opus variis Touiis, sub distinctis etiam 
nominibus, constet, tamon quidvis*ex dic- 
toruTU Tomorum qutjvis, satis proprie et 
legitim# citari p<)S*jit, sub dicto gonorali 
Yiominc, utpototjuod, hue rationo, in operum 
<jjus xomploxu sen ftynbigniale eontineri 
intelligiitur. . . . Est fiut©m Zend nomen 
Arabicum : et Zendavesta confiatum est ex 
superaddito.^ nomine llehm^o - 
JCithia^ ignis, nude EcrWa . . . supra 
•dicto nomine Zend ajjud Arabes, significatur 
hjniarium sou Fortle. , , . Cum itaque 
luunino Zend signiticotiir Jynutrimn, ct Zen- 
davesta /fjmutrlnni et Ac.-— 7’. Jlyde^ 

IIUL Jief, TV<. JWannihi coruuioite^mfnfioeumy 
cap. XXV., od. Oxon. 1700, pj*. ‘i35*330.* 

1771. — “ Porsuadt? quo Jos usages mo- 
dornes do I’Asio doiveut Icur <*rigme aux 
I’euples et a»i.x Heligions qui I’ont .sub- 
jugu(Se, jo mo Miis proposd dVitudier dans 
les sources i’anoionne Tiu^ologie des Natiun.s 
habitiu'^os duns Ics (’ontr^jcs imniensoM qui 
sont h I’Kst do rEiqthrate, et de wnisulter 
M»r lour Histoire, les livres originaux. Ce 
plan m’a ongag<? a romontcr aux Monumons 
les plus aneions. Jo les ai trouv<} de deux 
esp^cos : Ic.s premiers <)criis cn Sam.skretan ; 
CO sont les Veties, Iii\Tes sacr^s des Pay.s, 
<jui do I’lndus s’^tendent aux fronticrcs de la 
Chine ; le.s seconds Merits en Zend, ancienne 
frfinguo du Nord do la Per.'^o ; e'est le ^nd 
Avesta, qui passe pour avoir la l^tu des 
(’ontr^os t>ora^e8 p^ir rEunhrato, le Caucaso, 
rOxus, ct la mor des If des.'’— du 
J^^rroJif Znvd^AmUiy ihicrage^l' Zoroastre — 
J^ocununs PrSliminaireSt p. iii. ^ 

,, “Dans*doux cons an#,"' quaml les 
l.angues Zend et Pohlvie (ftkhlavi) scront 
<leveiiuos on Kuro|>e famili^re8 aux B<;avana, 
ou jKiurni, on rectiliant les ondroits oh^ je 
me serai trornp^, donner uno Traduction 
plus exacte du SSend-Avesta, et ci ce que 
je dis ici excitant r^mulntion, avance lo 
term© quo je viona de fixer, mes f antes 
m'aaront conduit au but c^uo jo me suis 
propose.” — J(dd. Preface, xvii. 

188*1.— “The supposition that somesjf the 
l>ooks wore destroyed by Alexaftier the Great 
is contained in tn© introductory chapter of 
the Pohlevi Viraf-Namn^ a book written in 
the Bassanian times, ab^iit the 6th or 7tb 
<j 0 tttury, and in which the event is thus 
chronicled:— * The ’wicked, accursed Quna 
Mino (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
t>eople sceptical about their relimon, insti- 
irated the aocmieod Aloxiedar (Alexander) 
tho'Ruman, the inhabitant of Egypt, to 
^rry war and hardships to the country of 
Iran (Persia). He kiUed the monarch of 


Iran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
royal court. And this religion, that is, all 
the books of Avesta and Zend, written 
with gold ink upon prepared cow-skins, 
was deposited in the archives of Stakhar 
(Istakhar or Persopolis) of Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked Ashmogh (de- 
stroyer of the pious), Alexiedar the evil- 
doer, took them (the books) out and burnt 
them .” — JJomhhui Framji^ H, of the Parsa, 
ii. 158-159. 

ZERBAFT, s. Gold-brocjidc, Pers. 
mr, ‘ gold,’ haft, * woven.’ 

[1900. — “ Kamkwabs, or kimkhwabs (Kin- 
cob), are also known as zar-bafb (gold- 
wdven), and rnushaj jar (having patterns)." 

— Yustf At i\ Mod. 0)1 Silk Fabrics^ 86.] 

ZILLAH, s. This word is properly 
5ir. (ill Indian proii.) zila, ‘a rib,’ 
thence ‘a side,’ a district. It is the 
toclinical name for the adniiiiistratiye 
districts into which British India is 
divided, eacll^of which has in the older 
provinces a C^illector, or Collector and 
Slagistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 
&c., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

[1772. — “With respect to the Talook- 
darrys and inconsiderable Zemlndarrys, 
which formed a part of the Huzzoor (Huzoor) 
Zilahs or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the General Cutcheny at 
Moorsbedabad. . . — IP. Ilustlnm^ in 

Hunter, Ad)iah of Bengal, 4th ed., 38o.] 
1817.— “In each district, that is in the 
language of the country, each Zlllah . . . 
a Zillah Court was established." — MilVs 
HIM. V. 422. 

ZINGARl, n.p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name applied 
in various countries of Europe, and in 
various moditic/jjions, zincari, zingani, 
zinciiU, ch'iitgnri, zigeuner, &c., to the 
gypsii^s. . , . 

Various suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion liave been iuad#oii the supposition 
that it is of Indian origin. Borrow 
has explained the word as ‘a person 
of luixt blood,’ deriving it from the 
Skt. saiikara, ‘made up.’ It is true 
that varna sankara is used for an ad- 
mixture of castes and races («.g. in 
Bhagavitd Glia, i. 41, &c.), but it is 
not the name of any ca^te, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been applied be likely to 
carry it with them to distant landa 
A writer in the Saturday Bevim once 
suggested the Pers. sAnyar, * a saddler.^ 
Not at all probable. In Sleema^^s 
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Bmnaseeana or Vocabulary of the 
peculiar Laugiiage used by the Thugs 
(Calcutta, 1836), p. 85, we find : 

^^Chingaree, a class of Multani Thugs, 
sometimes called Nail's^ of the Mussulman 
faith. They proceed on their expeditions 
in the character of Brinjaras, with cows 
and bullocks laden with merobandixe, which 
they exjiose for sale at their encaimunents, 
and thereby attract their victims. Tliey use 
the rope of their bullocks instead of the 
roomui in %trangUng. They are an ancient 
tribe of Thugs, and take their wives and 
children on their expeditions.” • 

[These are the Changars of whom 
Mr. Ibbetson (Fanjah Ethnog, 308) 
gives an account, A full description 
of tlieni lias been given by Dr. G, W. 
Leituer {A Sketch of the Changars and cjf 
their Dialect, Lahore, 1880), in which 
he shows reason to doul)t any connec- 
tion between them and the ZingarL] 
De Goeje {Contributions t» the Hist, of\ 
the Gypsies) regards that peo]>le as the j 
Indian Zott (t.c. Jatt of Sind). He j 
suggests as possible origins of tlie name 
first shikdrl (see 8HIKABEE), and then 
Pers. changl, ‘harper,^ from which a 
plural chattgdn actually occurs in 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, iiil 730, note 22. 

S These are the Al-Jink, male dancers 
see Burton, Ar, Nights, viii. 18).l 
If the name is to be derived from 
India, the term in Sleeman*s Vocabu- 
lary seems a more probable origin than 
the others mentioned here. Bui is it 
not mol*e likely that zimjart,}ike Gipsy 
and Bohemian, would lie a name given 
ah extra on their appearing in tlie 
West, and not carried with them from 
Asia ? 

ZIBBAD, n.p. Fem,zlr-bdd, ‘lielow 
the udnd,’ i,e, leeward. This is a phrase 
derived from nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears, to be adopted with reference 
to the S.W. Monsoon. Tlius by the 
extracts from the Mokit or ‘Ocean' of 
Sidi ’Ali Kapudan (1554), translated 
bv Joseph V. Hammer in the Joum. 
As, Soe. Bengal, we find that one chapter 
(unfortunately not given) treats **0f 
the Indian Islands above and below 
the wind." The islands “above the 
vand" were probably Ceylon, the 
Maldives, Socotra, &c., but we find 
no extract with precise indication of 
gem. We find however in^cated as 
ge tracts mtuated below the wind" 
Sumatra, Tenasseriia, Bengal, 


Martaban, Pegu. The phrase is one 
which naturally acquires a specific 
meaning among sea-faring folk, of 
which we have an instance in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands of 
the W. Indies. But nrobablv it w^as 
adonted from the Malays, who make 
use^f the saaie nomenclature, as the 
quotations show. 

1442. — ** Thf' inhalants of Ihe aea coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the oouwtriea 
of Tchiif, Java, Bengal, the cities of Z^- 
bad.” — Ahdurmzzdky in India in the JCVth 
Cent, 6. • 

1553. — . . Before the foundatll^n of 
Malaca, in this Cingapura . . . met all the 
navigators of the seas ti> the West of India 
and of those to the East of it, which last 
embnice the regions of Siam, vhina, Cbo- 
am{)a, Camboja, and the many thousand 
islands that lie in that Orient. And these 
two <|imrters the natives of the land dis- 
tinguish as Dytiananguim {dfdmwa-atighi) 
and Ataz«Anguiiu (dtm-ant/ln) \Sluch are aa 
much as to sav * below the winds* and 
* adore the winds below being West and 
above East,” — HfjLruts, Doc. If. lAv. vi. cap. i. 
In this passage De Barros goes umisoolly 
astray, for the use of the Malay expressioni* 
whicn he (piotCH, ttamt’angin (or di’lnufMthy 
‘below the wind,* and titas (or dinVasy 
ang\H, ‘above the wind,’ is just the rovers© 
of bis explanation, the former moaning the 
east, and the latter the west (see below). 

c. Kahtnbai' (sc© CALAMBAK) 

is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbid 
(?) ’* — -Iln, i. 81. A mistaken explanation. 
IS given in the foot-note from a native 
authority, but this is corrected by l*rof. 
Blochmann at p. 616. 

1726. — “The Malayera are also commonly 
called Crang dl Hawah Angin, or *j>eoplo 
beneath the wind/ otherwise Basterlims, 
as those of tht West, and particularly the 
Arabs, arfr called Orang A tas AngU, or 
‘people abl»ve the and known as 

Westerlmg»."-Ar<t/f»fy«, v. 310. 

„ “The land of the Penlninila,*Ac., 
was called by the geographers Zierbaad, 
meaning in Persian ‘beneath the wind.*** 
317. 

1856.— “There is a pecnliar idiom of the 
Malay langu^e, connected with the mon- 
soons. . . « Tne Malaya call all countriiNt 
west of th^r own *oountHe8 above the 
wind/ and iMr own and all countries east 
of it ‘countnes baldw the wind/ . * « 
The origin of the phrase admits of no ex- 
planatl^, tmless ft have reference to the 
most impcaiAtit o#the two monsoons, the 
western, that which bipught to the Ma^ 
layan countries tbs traders of lndia.*^<-- 

ZOBO, ZHOBO, SSOKU «• 

Karnes used in tlie traet* 

of the Himilaya for hybrids between 
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the yak bull and the ordinary hill 
cow, much used in transport and agri- 
culture. See quotation under ZEBU. 
The following are the connected Tibetan 
terms, according to Jaeschke’s Diet, 
(p. 463) : a mongi'el bred of 

Yak bull and common cow ; hri-riidzOy 
a mongrel bred of common bull tna 
yak cow ; mdzopo, a male ; 7/?dzo-mo, 
a female animal of^ tlu^kind, both 
valued as domestic cattl*’ [Writing 
of the Lower Himalaya, Mr. Atkinson 
says : “When the sire is a yak and the 
(lam a®hill cow, the hybrid is called 
jubmi when the r»aj;entiige is reversed, 
the produce is called garjo. The juhu 
is found more valuable than the other 
hybrid oi^ tlian either of the pure 
stocks” , (if iiazetteery ii. 38). 
Also see Aaiy ed. Jarretty ii. 350.] 

1298. — “ There are wild cattle in that 
country alipost os big as elephant^ splendid 
creatiires, covore<l everywhere but ig the 
lioek with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. They are jrnrtly black, jwrtly white, 
ancl really wonderfully fine? creatures, and 
the hair or wool is extremely fine and white, 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
brought some to Venice as a groat curiosity, 
and so it w'as reckoned by those who saw it. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have l>een caught young. They also cross 
these with the common cow, and the aittle 
from this cross are wonderful beasts, and 
l>etter for work than other animals. These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well ; 
and at the latter they will do tvrice as 
umch work as any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts. iV/o, Bk. i. 
ch. 57. 

1854.— “The Zobo. or cross between the 
yak and the hill-cow resembling 

the English cq^) is but raraly seen in 
tliese mountains (Sikkim), yioi%h common 
in the N.W. Llm.alaya.” -^//ooXrr’j* liba. 
J<n0ifah% 2d ed. i. 208. 

[1871.— “The plough in Lahoul ... is 
worked by a pair of d208 (hybrids* between 
the COW' iutd yak),” — Harcourf^ Him, iJists 
ii/Koofooy Lahoufy and 180. 

[1875.—“ Ploughing is done chiefly with 
the hybrid of the yak bull and the common 
cow ; this they call to if male and ^mo if 
female.” — Drew, Jnmmoo andtEauhnur, 246.] 

ZOUAVE. 8. Tills moieru French 
term is applied to tertaiu recimenta 
of light imautry ii^ a niuisi-Oriental 
eostume, recruit^ originally in Algeria, 
ai^ from various races, but now only 
eonsisting of ^*’renohmeii. The name 
Zmwaf Zouaom was, according to 
liittr^ that of a Kabyle tribe of the 


Juriura which furnished the first 
soldiers so called. 

* [ZT7BT, ZUBTEE, adj. and s. of 
which the corrupted forms are JUB« 
TEB,JUPTEB. Ar. zabt, lit. ‘keeping, 
guarding,^ but more generally in India, 
in the sense of ‘seizure, confiscation.^ 
In the Am it is used in the sense 
which is still in use in the N.W.P., 

‘ cash rents on the more valuable crops, 
such as sugar-cane, tobaccdj etc., in 
those districts where rents in kind are 
generally paid.* 

[c. 1590, — “Of these Parganahs, 138 pay 
revenue in cash from crops charged at 
special rates (in orig. — Am, ed, 

Jiuret, ii, 153. 

• 

[1813. — “2Sebt . . . restraint, confiscation, 
sequestration. 2^bty. Relating to restraint 
or confiscation ; wbat has been confiscated. 

. . . Lands resumed by Jajjier Khan which 
had been appropriated in Jaghire (see 
JAGHEEB).— Glossary to Fifth ReperL 

[1851. — “You put down one hundred 
rupees. If the water of your land does not 
come , . . then my money shall be con- 
fiscated to the Sjxbib. If it does then your 
money shall bo zupt (confiscated).” — 
Kdwardfs, A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 278.J 

ZUMBOORUCK, s. Ar. Turk. 

Per.s. zamhurak (spelt zanbfirak), a 
small gun or swivel usually carried ou 
a camel, and mounted on a saddle ; — 
a falconet. [See a drawing in R, 
Kipling*s Bead and Man in India, 256.] 
It was, however, before the use ot 
gunpow der came in, the name applied 
.sometimes to a cross-boAv, and some- 
times to the quarrel or bolt shot from 
such a weajion. The word is in form 
a Turkish dimhiutive from Ar. «am- 
hiir, ‘a hornet^; much as ‘musket* 
coniQii from mosquHta, Quatrem^re 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cros8^)ow at the. moment 
of discharge (see IL des Mongols, 286-6 j 
see also Ihzij, Snppt. s.v.). This older 
meaning is the subject of our first 
quotat ion : 

1848.—“ Les dcrivains arabes qui ont traits 
des guerres des croisades, donnent k Parba- 
Idto, telle que I’employait les chr€t&ens, la 
nom de xenooiirek. La premihre fois qu^tla 
en font mention, e’est en parlant do, ai^e 
de Tyr par Saladin en 1187. . . * Suivant 
rhistorien des patriarches d’Aleitaadrie, la 
senboTirak dtait une fi^che de Pdpaisaeur du 
police, de la longueur d^une ooudtSa, qut 
avait quatre faces . . . U taraversait quel* 
que fois au m5me coup de^x hommaa |^aoila 
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I’un dorrifere I’antre. . . . Lios niusulmans 
}>arai5sent n’avoir fait usa^e (|U*as8ez tard 
du zenbourek. Djemal - Kddin est, h, ma 
■connaissance, le premier ^crivain arabe qui, 
fious la date 643 (1245 do J.C.), cite cette 
arme comme sen^ant aux guerriers de Tlsla- 
raisme ; c’est propos dii sifege d’Ascalon 

F ar le sultan d’Egypte. . . , Mais bientAt 
usage du zenbourek deviut commun cn 
Orient, et dans la suite dos Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leurs armies un corps do 
soldats appelcs zenboorekdjis. Maintonant 
... CO mot a tout h, fait change d’acccp- 
tion, et row donne en Perse le uom de zen- 
bourek k une petite pifece d’artilloriqMgtjre.’' 
— Jteiiiaiidy De CArt Milifaire chez feg Arabeg 
<iu nuyuem nqe, Her. IV., tom. 

xii. 211-213* 

1707. — “Prince Bed^r Bakht . . . was > 
killed jby a cannon-lwill, and many of his 
followel?s also fell. . . . His younger brother 
was killed by a ball from a zam* 
burak.** — Kka/l Khun, in Elliot, vii. 398. 

c. 1764. — “Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who was 
preceded by some Zemberecs, ordered that 
kind of artillery to stand in^tbo ini<ldle of 
the water and to tire on the eminence.” — 
4^tir Mutaqiurin, iii. 250. 

1825.-“The reign of Futch Alice Shah 


has been far from remarkable for its mili- 
tary splendour. ... He has rarely l>een 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in his 
reign ... he appeared in the tiela, . . . 
till at last one or two shots from zumboo* 
rucks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse iri a swoon of terror. . . B. 

Fmser, Journey into KhomsUn in 1821-22, 
pp.^97-8. ^ 

[1829. — “He had no cannon; but was 
furnished with a descrii>tu>n of ordnaqce, 
or swivels, caf-ed stunbooruk', which w'ere 
mountecl on ctimels ; and which, though use- 
ful in aetion, could make no impression on 
the slightest walla. . . — Malcolm, H. of 

Penal, i. 419.] • 

1846.— “So hot WM the lire of caginon, 
musquotry, and zamDOOraks, kei)t up by 
the Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some 
moments imjjossiblo that the entrenchments 
could be* won under it.”— Jfnah Onngfig 
degp, on the, Uattle of ISobraon, dd. F<eb 13. 

„ “The flank in ipiestion (at Su- 
bnion) was mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred ‘zumbooruks.* or falconets; 
but it derived some supj>ort froffti a salient 
Iwitteiy, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the river.” — C'««- 
ninyham'* II. (f ^ Sikhs, 322. 
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426a 

Aphion, 6416 
Apll, 816 
Apollo Bundar, 
Bunder, 326, 336; 
•Green, 33a 
Aprecock, Aprioock, 
Apneot, 336 
Arat), 386 
Arac. 366 
Arack, 606« 


Aryan, 376 
Arym, 6^ 

Ar^^ 3446, 9596; 
Ars&ee, Arzoaidit, 
960a 

Asagaye, 39a 
Aaham*d86 

•S'- 

Amon, 834a 
A-smoke, 823a 
Assagayen, 30a 
Aflaam, 386 
Aaaamani, 37^ 


) 

I 

I 

i 
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Assegai, Assegay, 
89a, 386 
Assi, 4a 

Asswar, 8576 ; As- 
wary, 858a 
Am, 647a , 

Atambor, 914a 
Atap, 39a 
AtArin, 647a ^ 
Atchaar, Atchar, 86 
Atlas, Atlasa, 396, 
7976, 58a • 

Atoll, Atollon, 40« 
Atomlxir, 896 
'AttabI, 'Attiiblya, 
8616, 8876 
Attap, 396 

Attar, 647a, 6 < 

Attelap, 116 
Attjar, 36 
Atwcn-ivun, 972tt 
At^itgay, 39tt 
Aubniii, r06a 
Aucheo, 421a 
Augan, 8a 
Auf, 6496 
Auraeen,i76 
AunfCi, 40o, 56, 7766 ; 

Aumildar, 406 
Aunncketchie, f06a 
Aurata, 325a 
Anrat-dar, 756 
Auning, 406, 746a 
Autaar, 416 
Ava, 406 


Babi-rouasa, Babi- 
rusa, 436, 522a, 44a 
Bable, 446 
Baboo, 44a 
Babool, 446, 108a 
Baboon, 45a 
Baboul, 446 
Babs, 436 
B5.biU, 45c» 
Baby-RousSa, 4 la 
Baca, 74tt 
Baoac^, 616 
Ba^aim, 706 
Bacanor, Bacanoro, 
Bacanut, 456, a ; 
Bacas, 74a • 

Baocam, 7946 ^ 
Baccanoar, 45a 
Bacherkaunio, 8256 
41ackar baroche, llO^ 
Backdooo, 456 
Back;»cc, 45^) 
Baekshee, l356 
Baoheese, 1176 
Ikicsi, 135a 
llada, la. 5046 
Badaga, “ladagiis, 
Badf^a, 46/< 

Baden jAn, 116a 
Badgeer, Badgir, 
46«q 6 

Bading5n, llOa 
Btidjoc, mdioo, 466 
Badur, 496 
Bael, 47a 


Avadiivat, 41a 
AvaUiar, Avalduro, 
413<i, 473a 
AvastA, 982/) 

Avatar, 416, 71a 
Average, 42a 
Avildar, 413a 
Avociida, Avocado, 
Avocat, Avocato, 
Avogttto, 16a, 6 
Awadh, 6476 
Awatar, 42a 
Ayah, 42r( • 

Ayconda, ft 76 
Ayodbya, Cynthia, 
Ayuttaya, fo56, 
im, 6476 
Azogaia, Azagay, 
Azagaya, 3w, 4686 
Azami, 86 
Amr, 501a 
Azen, 598a 
Azin, 6386 
Azo, Azoo, 2476 


Baax, 48a I 

Baba, 426 . 

Babaohj\ 1006 
l^ba gW, MhIU, 
ghOrl, Babai»>ma, 
Babagorei 
Babare, ItBa 
Babb, Babba, Babe, 
43a 

Baber, 436 


Baffa, Baffam, Baf- 
fatta, Balta, Baf- 
tah, 47a, 6, 136, 
2556, 3766, 706<i 
Bagftda, 46a 
Bagalate, 516, 6286 
Bagar, 48<i 
Baggala, 1206, 123/, 
Baghbugh, Baghbvin,. 

Baghrur, 847a 
Baghlfih, 315/, 

Bagnan, Bagnani, 
&a, 63a 
Bag|>ldaf, 91a 
Bagou, 6936 
Baguettes k tam>>our,, 

mh • 
Babaar, 9186 
Babadar, 436 
Bahkdur, Bahadure^ 
496,50a 

Bahar, B^uure, 476,. 
iSa 

Bahar, 248a 
Bahaudoor, Bahau* 
dur, Babawder, 
50^486 
Bah-Bodb, 44a 
Bahirwutteeo, SOa 
Babraan, 132a 
Bobrdeb, 1166 
l^wn %n 64a 
33ro6, Boikri, 545^ 

B^^i9,,75a 

BoBOiOm 
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Baingan 

94^ 

Bair, 77h 

Bairam, Bairami, 
Bairamlyah, 82tt, 
81/* 

Baiana&r, 616 
Baioo, 466 

Bajra, Bairee, Bajm, 
. 606, 482rt 
Baiu, 466, 47a 
Baka kanali, <5Ia 
Bakar, 8606 
Bakchis, Bakhshi, 
135a 


Bakir-khanl, 506 
.Bakkiiiril7<t 
Bak<|8606 4 , 

Baksariyah, 136<t 
Bakshi, Bakifi 135^, 

6, 136rt 
Balaoe, 626' 
Balachaitn, Bala- 
chong, 51a 
Baladitie, 75^1 
Balagate, Balagait, 
Baiagat4a, Hala- 
gatto, Bala Cxha\ii, 
51a, Ik 3016, 369« 
Balakb«h, 52a 
Bakfior, Balawr, Ba- 
laflc»ro, 52a, 516, 
477a 

Balaam, Balanai, 52a 
Balaum. 536 
Balax, 52a 
Balcoii, Balcono, Bal* 
coni, Balcony, 526, 
53tt 

liale, 968fi 
Balct, 52(t 
Balgn, 184a 
Btili, Bali©. 663a 
Baligaot, 516 
Ballace, 52e( 
Balkchong, 51a 
Balladcira, 75ri 
Ball-a*gat, Ballagatc, 
]^la<Gaut, 516 
Ballasore, 52a • 
BalloRi, Ballayea, 52a 
BaMi. 6636 
Bauiadeni, Ballia- 
dero, 75a 
BalUohang, 51a 
Ballong, Balloon, 
53/>, a 

Ballowoh, Balocb, 
Balochi, 946, a 
Bald©, Baloon, 53a, 

h 

Baloudra, 696 
Balaam, Balsora, 536, 
246a 


Baity, 686 
Bal6j, 94a 
BlElwar, 636 
Bombay©,!^ • 
Bam bo, Bamboo, 
Bambou, B^bu, 
Bambuc, 540, 66a 
Btmigasal, 616 


Bammoo, Mmo, fida, 
556 

Bamplacot, 57a 
Ban, 2326 
Banah, 8956 
Banana, 66a, 7156 
Bantiraa, * Banarou, 
Banarous, 83<« 
Banau, 1306 ^ 

BanHi^es, 616 ^ 
Bancal, 5306 
Banc|^jt, 566 
Banc^k, 666 
Bancshall, 6^t 
Banda, 85a 
Banda, 127o 
Bandahara, 846, 6446 
Bandana., Bandanab, 
Bandanna, Bandan- 
noc, 57a, 6, 706a 
Bandar, 127a ; -Con- 
go, 246/> ; 'Abbas, 
aSkt 

llandaranah, 667a 
Banda reo, Bandari, 
Bandarine, Ban- 
dary. 5^6. 6446 
Bandayc, Batgia/., 
Bandcja, Bando- 
jak, 68rt 

Bandcl, Biindell, 58^^, 
6, l‘27a, 4236 
Bandcl, 6656 
Bandorv, 846 
Barid lltiimoro, 836 
Bandhndn, 57a 
Band'i*AmIr, 84a 
Bandicoot, 686 
Bandiooy, 59e«, 846 
Bandija, 58« 

Bando, 59a 
Bandolmst, Baudo- 
bust, 1276 
Banduqi, 128a 
Bandy, 59rt 
B.'in©ane, 616, 636 
Bang. 596, 60a, 252// 
Bang^856 
Hangaya^^, 616 
Bangala# BangalT, 
Bditgalla, Bangai- 
laa, 856. 1286, 129a 
Bangan, 646 
Bangasal, Bangasaly, 
62</, 616, 866 
Bang^, 60a 
Bangelaar, Banggo- 
lo, 1286, 129a 
Bangbolla, 856 
Bai^hy-burdar, Ola 
BangkSk, Baftgkock, 
57ar4656 
Bangla, 1286 
Bangle, 60a 

flangsal, 62a 
Bangue, 596, 60a 
43angun, 606 
Bangy, -wollah, 60/> 
Banian, 686; -Tree, 
66a, b 

Bani-&b,742a 
Banjfiia, 856 


Banjara, 1146 
Banjer, Banjo, Ban-i 
jore, 61a 
^nk, 60a 

mnksall, Banksaul, 
Banksbal, Bank- 
shali, Banksoll, 
61a, 62a, 6. 243a 
Bannanes, 56a 
Bannian, 646 ; Day, 
65a ; Fight, 65a ; 
-Tree, 656 ; Bann- 
yan, 636 

Hanquesiille, 62a 
Bansha^', 61a 
Bantara, 626 ; Fowl, 
626 

llbnUin, 626 
Banua, 87a 
Banyan, 63(«, 328a, 
417a ; Day, 

• 65<^ ; Fight, 65tt ; 
Grove, 666 ; shirt, 
65a ; -Tree, 65a, 
66//, 6 

Banyhann, 616/1 
Banyon, 65a ^ 
Baii'Aclo, 856 
Bao, 499a 
Baonor, 111a 
Baouth, 1196 
Bap- re, Bap, 1016 
Batjiial, 117a ! 

Baquanoor, 456 ! 

Barugi, 730a 
Baramahal, 70a 
Barainputrey, 1326 
BaranT, Baranni, 
113<i, 1126^ 
Barasinha, 67a 
Baratta, 2276 
Barboca, Barbacana, 
Barl/acane, Barlja- 
({uane, 676 
Barbarion, 876 
Hiirl>eers, 68a 
Barberry, 876 
Barbers, 68a 
Barbers’ Bridge, 67a 
Barbery, Barber vn, 
876 

Barbican, 67a • 

Barbiers, 676, 
Biirc91or, Barceloar, 
Barcelore, 45(«, 6 
Bare, 48a 

Ba^^njj^Barganym, 

Bfugeer, 69a 
Bargosc, 1166 
Barguani, Bargua- 
nim, 686 
Barigache, 1166 
Ban, Mem, 132a 
Barki, 442a 
Barking-deer, 69a, 
606 

Barma, 1816 
Baroaob, Baroobe. 

Baroohi, 1166, 117a 
Baroda, Baxter, 
69a, 6 


Barom, 486 
Baros, Baroose, 696, 
152a 

Barrackpore, 696, 26 
Barm-singh, 67a 
Barramubul, 696 
Barrannee, 113a 
Barre, 48a 
Barrempooter, 1326 
Barriar, Barrier, 680a 
Barrowse, 696 
Barsalor, Barseloor, 
456 

Burshiiw^, Barshdr, 
7006 

Baruj, Bants, Bary- 
gaza, 1166, 505a 
Kasain, 706 • 

Basaraco, 1216 
Basaro, 76// 
iiasarucco, Basanichi , 
Basaruco, Basa- 
Hike, 1216, 677a 
Basarftr, 45// 

Hascha, 70a 
Ba.selus, 1236 
Bash, 108/t 
Bashaw, 70a 
Basim, 71a 
Basin, 706 
Basma, 6826 
j Basrook, 1216, 758// 
Bassa, 70a 
Bassadoro, 706 
Bassai, 706 
Bassan, 706 
Bassarus, 70a 
Bassatu, 706 
Basseloor, 456 
Bassora, Bassorah, 

I Biistra, 536 
i Basun, 706 
1 B/it, Bat, 916, 7556 
i Bata, 73a 
' Bataechi, 74rt 
! Biitachala, Batacola, 

! 456, 7j6 

] Batak, 74// 

' Batao, 736 
BaUra, 71a 
Batara, 715<r 
Batata, Batate, 8855 
Batavia, 71a 
Batchwa, 1176 
Batcolo, Batcul, 715 
I Bate, 650a, 787a, 

896// 

Bateoala, Batecalaa, 
716 

Bateo, 73a 

Batel, Batola, Batelo, 
716, 3926 
Bater, 495 
Batbeoala, 715 
Batbeob, 74a 
Batbein, 705 
Batacal^ BatleoliL 
Batl^la, i$bf 715 

Batik^m 
t Bntil, 72a 
B&t-money, 781^ 
Batti, 7^1, 178ei 
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Battak, 74<5«i Beejoo> 796 

Battas, 74a Beer, 796; Country, 

Batte, 650a SOa; Drinking, 80a 

Batteoa, 1086 Beetle, 896 , 

Battecole, Batte Beetle-fackie, Beetle- 

Cove, 82<i fakee, Beetlo- 

Battee, 736 fuckie, 806 

BattcHa, 72a Beg, 79a 

Battiam, 71a Bega, Begah, 265rt, 

Batty, Batum, 736, 79a 

6506 Begar, Begaree, 

Baturu, Batyr, 60a Begarin, Beg- 

Bauboo 44a guaryn, 806, 8la 

Banleah, 192a B^om, Begum, 

Bauparee, lOla Begun, 79a, 6 ; 4796 

Baut^., 119a Bebiidir, 496 

Bawa Gori, 43ri Beliar, 81a 

Bawalbea, 102<t Behauder, Boliaudl’v, 

Bawarohi, BAwerdjy, 496, 50a 

1006 Behriig, 117a 

Bawt, 916 Behut, 816 

Bawurchee - khana, Beijoim, 87a t 

101a Beirame, Beirameo, 

Bawustye, 74a S2it, 816 

Bay, The, 74a, 731a Beitcul, 82a 

Baya, 746 Bejadah, 44r)a 

Bavadire, 75ti, 2966 ; Bejut|piiiit, 70Cm 

Sayladeira. 7ba B^, 4/ a 

Bayparree, 756 Beldar, 94<t 

Raypore, 906 Beledi, Beledyn, 

Bazaar, 756 ; -Master, 2666, 267<i 

76<i Bolgaum, 82a 

Bazand, 982i Beli, 47tt '■ 

Bazar, 7^. 91« Belledi, 374^, 2606 

Bazara, 1206 Belloric, 6086 

Hazard, Bazfirra, Belliiiorto, 

Rizarri, 76<( Belly-cutting, 411« 

Rizaruco, Rizaruqo, Belondri, 43S<i 

121a, 6766 Beloocb, 9la 

Bdallyun, Bdella, Bohts eye, 1746 

Bdellium, 766, 386a, Belzuinum, 87a 

505rt Bemgala, Bemgualla, 

Beadala, 766 856, 2036 

Beage, 796 Ben, 610a 

Beagam, 796 Benainoe, 82(t 

Bearam, 82a Benares, Bonaroz, 

Bearer, 776, 495a 83ce 

Bearra, 816 Bencock, 57a 

Bear-Tree, 776 Benoolon, Boncolu, 

Beasar, 91a Boncoolon, lien- 

Beasty, 92a couH, 6 

Beateile, Beatilha, Bindameer, 836, 127« 

Beatilla, Beatillia, BendAra, 84a 

90a Bend-Emir, 835, 84a 

Beauleab, 102a Bendhara, 84a 

Becbanak 936 Bendinaneh, 5526, 

Bed, 9636 667a 

Bedar, 187a, 7196 Bendy, 84^^ 59a 

Bedda, 9636 Bendy, Bazar, Tree, 

Bede, 1366 85a 

Bedin-jana, 116a Bengal, 616 

Bedmnre, 1646 liengal, 85a, 86a 

Bednor, 137a Bengala, 86a 

Beebee, 78a ; Bocl)ee Bengalee, Bet^li, 

Bulea, 786 Bengalla, 8&, 6, 

Beech-de-mer, 786 1286 

Beechmin, 79a Bengi, 596 

Be^a, Beegah, 79a, Beniamin, 87a 

265a, 401a Benighted, the, 866 

Beegum, 79a Beniamin, Beniny, 

Beebrah, 78a 8&, 87a 

Beejanugger, 97a Benlmal, 626 


Benowed, 1306 Bheesteo, Bheesty 

Bentalah, 77a 926, a 

Bentarah, 6446 Bhfm-nagar, 631a 

Benua, 87a Bhisti, 926 

Berwan, 64<i, 66a, Bhoi, 111a 
482a Bholiah, 102a 

Benzoi, Behzoin, 87a, B,hooh, 93rt 
866 Bhoos, Bhoosa, 926 

Be<^)arry, 756 Bboot, 9Sa, 308« 

Be^le, 622a • Bhoslab, Bbosselah,. 
Bepparroe, 756 93a 

B6r, 77a ^ Bhoulic, 109a 

Hera, 78rt ^ Bhouliya, 6886 

Boram,82a Bhounsla,«93ft 

Berbii, *86 Bboureo, 109a 

Berl>olini, 876 Bhroch, 117a 

Berber, Bepl)erc, 8Sa Bhuddist, lft6 
Berbery n, 876 Bhui KahAr, 4i6a 

Beroberc, Borebory, Bhiindaree, Blmn- 
886 darry, 576. 

Berenjal, Berenjaw, Bhyackirra, 93«i 
116<i * Bibi, 78/r 

Berhumputter, 1326 Bi^'a, 9676 • 

Beril»eri, 876, 6% Bictutna, 936 
B<?ring<>de, li6<( Bichoneger, Bidjana- 

Berkemioa^j, 1306 gar, 97a 

Borma, i;il6 Bidree, Mry, 936 

Heropi, 8'la^ 376/> Bicldar, 1306 
Berra, 78a Bigairi, Bigarry, 

Berretta rossti, ^8a Biggereen, w6 81a 

Borri-liorri, 886 Bihar, 81tt 

Beryl, 886 Biianaghor, 976 

Besermani, 604« Bikh, i^6te 
Besorg, 1216 Bilabiindee, Bila- 

Bcssi, 706 bundy, 936 

Besurmani, 604a Bilatee |winee, 94a. 
BeteeclM>ot, 566 Bilnyut, 936 ; Bila- 

Boteela, 70ff yutce Pawnee, 9Ja 

Betel, Betcle, 89<t, 6, Bildar, 94a 
35<{ Bilgan, 82<i 

Betel-fa<^ui, Betelfa- Bill, 47a 
quv. 806 Billait, 93/> 

Betelle, 896 Bilnoch, 94a 

Botelle, 90a Hiltan, 689a 

Beth, 72rUt. 96.% Bindamire, 836 
Betre, 896, 9Ma Bindarra, 713a 
Betteela, 90a, 7S7hi Bindy, 846 
Bcttelar, 746% Binjarroc, Binjarry* 

Bettilo, 7‘2gt U4«, 6 

liettle, BiSitre, 90<«, Biufy-XalM)b, 946 
8% # Bintara, 846 

Boty-chuit, 566 Bipur, 906 ^ 

Bewnuris, 90a Bircande, 3306 

Beyjioor, 90rt, 18.% Bird of Panuiice. 
Beyrarny, 816, 8236 Paradise, 95rt, 946 

Bczo, 1%/abar, Be- Birds Neits, 956, 
zor, 91a 801a ♦ 

Bexar, Bezari Kelan, Biringal, 116a 
76a Birman, 132a 

Beeos, 91a Bisch* 966, a 

BezenV^’i't Biscobra, 956, 367a 

Bezoar, 906, «5a Bisermini, 6(^6 
Btiabur,436 Bish, 96a; Bis ki 

Bhade, 96Sa huwa, 966 

Bhang, 506 t Bismillab, 1^6 
Bbange, Bhat]^ee- B^maga, Bianagar, 
dawk, 606, 6ra ♦ 97a 

Bbar, 48a Bieon, 97a, SdOa 

Bhat, 916* Bistey, 3896 

Bhauliya, 102a 8^ 

Bhant, 916 m»enegalia,97a, 467a 

Bheel, 916, 92a, 4576 Blmn-fioktoi, 97a 
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Blacking, Blachong, ' 
51a 

Block, 976, 625a ; 
Act, 99a ; Beor, 
99a ; -Buck, 99a ; 
Cotton Soil, 996 ; 
.Doctor, 986 ; Jews, 
996 ; Language, 
996 ; Man, 9& ; 
Partridge, 996 ; 
Town, 996 ; Wood, 
100<i, 842rt . 

Blankn, lOOt 
Blat, Blattw, 100a 
Bliinbeo, 1006, 1606 
Blotich,i46 
Jihxxkuckor, 1006. 
BIo<ii», 412a 
lilotia, 916 
Blue cloth, 706a 
lioa-Vida, lOlk* 

Itoay, 110/. 

Bobachocf -Connah, 
1006, 101a 
Boblia, 42A 
Bobbera pack, 1016 
Ik^blvory, -%>!>, *l^ick, | 
101a, 6 
Bobil, 1206 
Bocctt Tigris, 1016 
Ikxjha, liochuh. 1016, 
102a 

Bochniiiln, 108f( 

Hodda, Bodu, 119<r 
IW, 9086 
Boffeta, 476 
Bogahah, 108a 

Bogatir, 49a 
Bog of Tygers, 1016 
Ik^gxic, l02/« 

Bohoa, Biihft?. 908a 
Bohon Timis, 9576 
Bohora, Ik^hra, Boh- 
rah, lOOfi, 6 
Boi, 1106 

Bow d’Rschiuc, 1996 
Bokara Prune#!, 166 
Bole-ponjiH, 788tt 
llolgar, Bolghair, 12ik( 
Bolwi, Boliah, 

102a 

BoHaixmge, 738a 
Bokich, 946 
Bolta, 102<t 
lloluinba, 1606 
Bomlxh 126a 
Bombai, Bombaiini, 
Bom- 

bain, 787ib 103<t, 6, 
loaa 

Bombareek, 5786 
Bombaaa, Bombaasi, 
102ft. 6 

BomWy, 1026; Box 
Work, 104a; Buc- 
caneers, 104a.; 
Duck, 104a, 126a ; 
Bombaym, 1036^ 
Martne, 104^, 
Bock, 5786 jStuTfa, 
706a 

Bomb^ 1026 


Bombeyo, 1086 
Bonano, Bonanoo, 566 ! 
Bonota, 105a 
Bongkoos, Bongkofl, 
12156 

Bonites, Bonito, Bon- 
netta, 1016, 10r>t«, 
2236 

Bonsjo, Bonze, 
ze<^ Bonzi, Bonzn, 
Bon/o, ]05«, 6,4516 
Bon/x^, 
l“oole3ri096 
Boon Bay, 1036 
Boora, 1056 
Bora, 1056, 72ei 
Bora, Borah, 1056, 

, 1066 

Borgal, Borghali, 
1256 

Borneo, Bornew, Hor- 
nev, Boifieylava, 
107a 

Boro-Bodor, -Budur, 
107a 

Borrah, 1066 
Bose, 1056^ 

Ikjfih, 1076 * 

Bosnian, 108<^c 
Bo.s#Mj^ 1056 
Boteca, 1086 
Hotel la, 716 
Boti, 916 
Botickcer, 108a 
Botu|ue, 1086 
Boti<iueiro, 108a 
Bo Tree, 108<» 
Bottle-eonnab, Bot- 
tle-khanna, 4796 
Bottle-Troo, 10S<t 
lioucho dn Tigre, 
1016 

13ouchha, 1176 
Boudah, Bot'65aT, 
IkuuUlhou, 118a, 
1196 

IW*, 111a 
Iknigc%Jk>ugee, 120« 
Houlc)K>n|||, 7386 
BounccloA 9ila 
IkiuniWheago, 108<f 
Bouquise, 1246 
Boui'gad©, 656 
Bournesh, 107a 
Bousunique, 1216 
Boutique, 1086 
Boi^rra, 118a 
Bouy, 9096 
Bowchier, 133a 
Bowla, 1086 , 

BowleOi^Bowly, 1096, 
1086 

Bowr, 92a 
Bowry, 1086 
135a 
Boxsha, 1176 
B8xwullah, 1096 
Boy, 1096, 78a 
Boya, 111a * 
Boyanore, Ilia 
Boye, 1106 
Bo««, 1056 


Brab, Brabb, Brabo, 
111a, 576 

Bracalor, Bracelor, 
456 

JSrachman, Bpax- 

fmvaSf Bpaxfidves, 
1116 

Braganino, Braga ny, 
686 , a 

Bragmen, Brahman, 
1116 

Brahman, 1316 
Brahmaputren, 1326 
Brah menes , Bra hrnin , 
1116 « 

Brahminec, Brah- 
ininy Hull, 112<£ ; 
tCito, 1126; Butter, 
112^1 ; Duck, 112<t 
Brahmo Samaj, 1126 
Brakht'i, 4856 
#lraraa, Brarnane, 
111a, 1316 
Brarnane, 1116 
Bramanpoutre, 1326 
Bramin, Brumini, 
Brammones,'iil 116 
112a 

Brandul, 1126 
Brandy coatee, 1126 ; 
-cute, 586 ; Coor- 
tee, 1126, 13;3a ; 

pawnee, 113a ; 
shraub-pauny, 1 Bki 
Brass, 113£t ; knocker, 
113<i ! 

Brattoo,Bratty, 113<t, 
639a, 6 
Brava, 11 let 
Brawl, 706« 

Bmril, -wood, Brazill, 
113a, 6, 794a, 914rt 
Breech Candy, Ilia, 
a:»T6 

Breakfast, little, 2106 
Brema, 1316 
Bridgem#in, 114a 
Brimeo, 107a 
Bringal, llt'<t 
Bringe, 2S2ft 
Bringela, Bringclk, 
Brinjaal, ibiiijal, 
Briniall, 115n, 116a 
Briujareo, Brinjar- 
ree, Briniarrv, 
114«, 6, 115rt, 6l5a 
Brinjaul, Brinjela, 
115«, 6 • 

Broach, 116a 
Brodeni, Brodra, 696 
Broichia, 117a 
Brokht, Brokt, 4856, 
468a 

Brothera, 696 
Brum-gSri, 8655 
Bmneo, 107a 
Buapanganghi. 2306 
Bul)alua, 1^6 
Bubda, 1186 
Bubeho, 1176 
Buccal, 117a 
Buooaly, 735a 


Buck, Buck-stick, 

117a 

Buckaul, 117a 
Buckery Eed, 3366 
Biickor, Buckor suc-^ 
cor, 8606 
Buckserria, 1366 
Buckshaw', 117a, 6 
Buckshcc, 1356 
Backsheesh, Back- 
shish, 1176, 118a 
liuckshoe, 1176 
Jhickyiie, 118a, 622a 
Biidat), Hildas, Buda- 
siif, Budd, Budda, 
118a, 6, 119a 
Buddfattan, 7356 
Buddha, BudShisra, 
Buddhist, Buddou, 
118a, 119^ 

Budge Boodjec, 
Budge- Budge, 

120£t 

Budgero, Budgoroe, 
1206 

Hudgerook, 1216 
Biidgerow, 120a 
Budgrook, 121a, 7766 
Budgrow, 1206 
Bftdhasftf, 1186 
Budhul, 443«t 
Budhuin, 119a 
Budleo, 122rt. 593a 
Budm^h, 122a 
Biiduftun, 7356 
Hudulscheri, 722ft 
, Budzart,Budzat,122<i 
1 Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzoist, 119a, 6 
Buf, Bufalo, Buffala, 
Butfall, Buffalo, 
Buffo, Hume, 122 £t, 
6, PiTkt 
BuBa, 476 
Bugerow, 1206 
Buggala, Buggalow, 
123<t, 6 

Biiggass, Buggese, 
Buggestso, 15ug- 
gnse, 1246, 125a 
Bugg>’, 1236 ; -con- 
nah, 4796 
Bughrukeha, 1216 
Bugi, 1246 

W iiijra, 1206, 6886 
lukor, 8606* 

Bukshey, Bukshi, 
Buktshy, 1856 
Bulbul, 125a 
Bulgar, Bulgary, 
Bulger, BulgMr, 
Bulhaii. 125a, 6 
Bulkut, 1266 
Bullgaryan, 1266 
Bullurpteer, 1256 
Baluchi, 946 
Bamba, 126ft 
Bumbalo, Bombftllo 
Point, Buthbelo, 
Bumbelow, Btun- 
malow. Bumm^ 
126a, 6, 1176 
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Ba&« 2326 

Bunco, BunooB, 126&, 

im 

Bund, 127a, 780a; 

Amir, Bmeer, 84a 
Bunder, 127a ; >3Soat, 
1276 

Bundobuet, 1276 
Bundook, 1276 
Bundur boat, 1276 
Biinduri, 2236 
Bundurlaree, 5076 
Bundy, 696 
Bung, 8^ 

Bungal, 118a 
Bungaleh, 88a 
Bun^o, Bungalou, 
Bwigalow, -Dawk, 
Bungelo, Bui^ol- 
ow, 6, 
Bunghee, 130a; 

Bungy, 1296 
Buiyaro, Bunjarree, 
114a, 6 

BunnoW.Bimow, 180a 
Bunru, 2326 
Bfiuraghmagh, Bur 
agbmab, 1316, 
132a, 1636, 8526 
Burampoota, 5976 
Burdomaan, Burd- 
w^n, 130/# 

Burgher, 1306 
Burgher, 48a 
Burkhandhar, Bur- 
kundauze, Burkun- 
daae, 1306, 131a 
Burma, Burmah, 
Burmese, 131a 
Bume% 10/a 
Burra-Beebee, 132a ; 
Chokey, 206a ; 
Din, I32a; -Kha- 
na, 132a ; Mem 
Sahi^ 1326 ; Sa- 
hib, 132a 
Burral, 7066 
Burranipooter, 1326 
Burrawa, 921a 
Burrel, ld3a 
Borrhsaatie, 133a 
Burro Beebee, 132a 
Burronse, 118/> 
Bursattee, Bursatit, 
Bursautie, 188tt ^ 
Bus, 183a 
Busbudgia, 120a 
Buserook, 1216 
Busfaire, 133a 
Busaar, Busser, 78a 
Busaera, Busseit^ 
Bussora, 2486, &&b 
Bustee, 1^ 

Butica, 108a, 6 
But}6r,1336; -oonoah- 
‘Sircar, 244a; 
-English, 1336 
Buto, 93a » 

Butta, llda 
Butteca, 1086 
Bmtary, 1366 
Buxee, I34a 


Bnxees, 1176, 118a 
Buxery, Buxmy, 
186a, 6, 1806 
Buxey, 1356; -Ccm- 
nah, 1356; Buxie, 
135a, 118a 
Buxis, 1176 
Busy, ld5a 
Buy-'em-dear, 756 
Buaurg, 1216 
Bussar, 76a 
Byatilha, 90a 
Bybi, 7^ 

Byde-horse, 1366 
Bygairy, ^ygarry, 
81a 

Byle, 47a 
Bylee, Bylis, 137iC 
Byndamyr, 836 
Byram, Byrumee, 
Byrampan^ By- 
rampant, Byramp, 
816, 820, 25&, 7m 
Byte Koai, 716 
315a 

Byze, 9676 
Byzmela, 97a 

CaaliMa, 23Sa 
Cab% C^baia, 138a, 
1376 


Oadjea, 179a 
Oadjowa, 140a 
Cadungaloor, 273a 


^abaio, 778a 
Cabaya, <*abaye, 
1376, 138a 
Cabaym, 779a 
Caberdar, 495a 
Cabie, 1376 
Cabob, 1^ 

Caboi, 139a 
€alK>ok, 1386, 510a, 
5d5a 

Cabool, Cabul, CV 
buly, 1386, 189a, 

i 1866 

288a, 787a, 

Caoa-Iacca, 2276 
Ca^nar, Ca^aoeira, 
170a 

(^oauocb, 2276 
Scbm 1/36, 1846 
Cache, 2866 
racberra, 28A 
Cacbi^ 4426 
(J!aeb6, (^‘hooada, 
1786 . 

, Oad^ Caeizy 1696, a, 

Cackerlakke, 2276 
Cacolli^ (iEmonli, Ca- 
eulM,lS9a 
Caddy, 1896 
ikdh, 1786 
Cad0i,264a 
Cadot, 1896 
Cadgaima, 4976 
C4d?, 50ta 
OadL Oidlj. Cadifii, 
179a. 8986. 1786 


Cady, 1786 
Oael, Caell, 1406 
Oaffalo, 14^ 
CViffer,Ca5rre,OaffK>, 
1406, 1416 * 
Oa^ylen, Oa6)a, Ca- 
Sla, C^ilow^ 142a 
Cafir, 141a 
Cabnstan, 1^> ^ 

141rt 
Caga, 1566 
Caga, S83o 
C^agiu, 16^ 

Cagni. 2456 
Cagiia. 781rt ^ « 

('^abar, 495<» 

(VibiU, 1406 
Cahoa,.Cabua, Ca> 
bue,!!S8« 

Oftfl, 1406 

Caimai, Oaimal, 143/', 
1426, 278a 
Caiman, l77a 
CmQuor,^576 
Caicpie, I48a, 

Cair, Cairo, 231a 
Cais, 886a « 

^iu, 1686 
Catxa, 1676 
Caixem, 4^ 

('aian, l43a 
Camm, I40a 
f^jeput, l43o 
Ctajew, Cajoo, 1686 
Cajori, 477a 
CaW 1686 
Caksen, 148a 
4886 

Calafatte, 149a 
Calaim, Calain, 1456 
Caiauz, Oalalut, 14^ 
Oalamandor wood, 

im 

Calamba, Calambaa, 
C«alambac,^CaIam- 
buo, ^hmouoo, 
144a, b% ! 

ralammdei^ n4a 
Oalampat, i44a 
Calamute, 862ei 
(!alappus, 28Ui 
Calash, 1446 
Calavanoe, 1446 
C«lay,Calaytt,l45av6 
Calbet, 149is 
OilcoliH Cilaata, 
Calcutlia, SsL }46a 


CaiectttiL 1466 
Oftie0fO4«ft 
Oaleeooa, lf7» 
(^elua,l4l!6 * 

Cklom, 1406 
Cideii^ 7W * 

Chlemlbiiaa |4|a 
Oalfad^ UaMadiaii 

Cidioo,14% 


Calif, Califa, Oalifa, 
Uta 

Calin, 1456, 146a 
Calinga, Calitigon, 
489a 

Oalingttla, Oalingu^ 
lab, 1486 
Caliph, 147a 
Oallaca, 1476 
Callambaek, 1446 
Callawapore, 7066 
Callaym, 1456 * 
Oalleoon, 1476 
Callery, 286a 
Callian Bondi, Calli- 
anoe, 1494 l50a 
(^allioo,Call!coe, 1476, 
1486 • 

Callioute, f^aUicutn, 

« 1486 

CalUpatly, 706/. 

Calli vanco, C'allran^, 
145a * 

Oalmendar, 202a, 6 
('’aloete, 149a, 6 
Oalputtee, 1486 
Caluat, 949a 
Cfiluete, 149a 
Caluet-Kane, 149/# 
Calumba^root, 287a 
Calvete, 1496 
Calyon, 1496 
Calyoon, 147a 
(^macaa, 4846 
Camall, 2796 
<'*atnail, 4S^ 
i'amarahando. 2796 
Camarao, Camarij, 
9776 

Camatarm, 867a 
Camhaia, CAambaja, 
238a 

(^amlAfi, 979/# 
C^ambay, f*aml)ayu 
IfiOa ; C^mbayon, 

; 288a, 7m 

I Cambetb, 150/1 
Cambeiai Oambokt, 
1506, 101a, mh, 
ft5/# 

Camboliii, 9796 
Oambfic^O66 0 
Oambiiooi 78^ 
Cameeii, 10la 
Oameleaik, 9796 
Catttmiw, 865a 
Oaokfeiai Ckiinlofai 
159a 

QudClw, 

oar, 791a 

OanMaa, OsmlMb Co* 
ihlaia, 181a 
Cai»lavi^9456 
C34a»tia. 
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Camphire, Camphor, Caova, 232/> 

15^, 151tt Caparou, 1416 

CamiK), 1526 Capasa, Capausaia, 

Campon, 2416; Ben- 1586 
dara, 2426 ; Cbo- Cape gooseberry, 

Hm, 18S<i, 242a ; 1606, 924<fc 

China, 2A*ia ; (^am- Capel, 1586 
pong Malayo, 243a; Caj>elan, Capelan- 
Sirani, 2436 gam, ir)9t^ a 

Campoo, 1526, 737a Ca|!fcll, 1586 • 

Campoy, 9086 (^)ellan, 159a 

Campn, 1526 Caplmla, 1426 

(^amton, 158a 8(\il®rr, 1416 

Camyjui, ^51a Capho, 233a 

Canacapj>eK Cnnaca- Caphura, \ifla 
poly, (’anacapula, C^apwate, 1596 
Canifboj:)o]y, 247<*, CaiK) di Galli, 3606 
24^6 ^ Capogatto, 1596 

Cananor, 1576 ^ (Jaj)! Kirs tain, 1426 

Canaf|uajx)lle, 247a Cajuni, Oapucad, 
Canaro, 1526 ; (‘aifti- Capucat, 1596, a 

roen, IMa ; (’ana- (.’arabansaefi,, Cara- 
rese, y>3/i ; Canari, Iwinsira, 162«^ 

11^1, 4776 ; Cana- (!arabeli, 1606 
ri j , 1 5t3« ; ( ‘anari m , Caracjita, CJaracca, 
153^i ; t.'anarin, - Canvek, 1656, 166« 
154a, IJ^i (^44rac<ia, C^aracollc, 

Canat, I5li# (‘anicoftv, 1596, 

<!anatick, 1616 160rt 

(!anaul,Canaut,l54a, (’aratfe, 160a ' 

3556 B32a 

Canav, 1766 ('arajan, 1636 

(^anchuni, 2806 • Caninibola, 160<i 
Canchim China, 2266 Carame, 181a 
(^incho, 9086 Caranehy, 272ft 

(Inncoply, 24 7« Canins, C'araona, 

Cauda har, (landaor, 27 la, 2736 

Candar, 15-16 (^aruipie, 166a 

Oandarcen, 155a C’anit, 1606 
('ande, 155<« Caravan, Camvami, 

<!andee, 1556 1616. 142(fc 

(!andgie, 2456 Caravance. 145a 

Candlinr, 155t( ('amvansenii, C-am- 

(^indi, C-andia, ir»rKi, vun«»eray, Garava- 

1 66fi Sara i . Ca nv vasaria, 

Candie, ('andiel, 162tf, 599a, 812® 

Candii], Candil, CJaravol, (;aravella, 

156<f, 1556, 7S7a Cumveno, 162(f, 6 
Cand jer, 1 106 ( 1 0-la 

Candy, -Sugar, ^556 (’arlKichJa, 162rt 

Canganilr, 2726 Carl^i^oe, 4756 

Cang<5, (-angi^ Oarlnty, 1626 

(jCngia, 245a Carolina, 163a 

Cangiar, 4106 Careapuli, 2546, 255a 

Canje, (’nuju, 2456 Carconna, 16;kt 

Caunanoro, 1576 Carc»K)n, 163a 

Oannarin, 1536 Caren, l63/i 

Cannatte, 164a Caresay, 478a 

Oaho, Cafton, 4796 Can, 283a 

Canongo, 1576 (Parian, Carianer, 

Canonor, 1576 Carianner, ^636, 

CancKingou* 2486 164<H 8916 

Cknora, 1636 (;arical, 164tt 

(lantao. 158tt Orichi, 186tt 

Canteray, r5ant©n»y, ^arick, Carika, 166a, 

158a, 1576 1656 

Canton, ’ C^ril, 282a 

C^antonment, 1586- Carling, CJarlmgo, 

Canum, 4796 222tt . 

Ckior, 1326, 3906t Carnae,- Camack, 

Caoul, 269a Carnak, 256a, 6 

OftOQnas, 479a CJamatio, Camatica, 

3 K 


164a, 6, 1526 ; Catatiara, 170a 
Fashion, 165a Catay, C&taya, 174a 
Caroana, 1616 Catena, Catchoo, 

Carongoly, 273a 1736 

TJarovana, 1616 Catcha, 708a 

Carraca, Carrack, Cate, 165a, 1786 
165a, 6 Cate, 176a, 6906 

Carraek, 1616 Catecha, 289a 

Orrani, 2736 Catechu, 173a 

Carravansraw, 162a Catel, Catele, 264a 
Carraway, 1666 Catenar, 170a 

Carreo, 2826 Cathaia, Cathay, 

Garrick, 166fr 174a, 170a 

Carridari, 7066 Cathay, 175a 

CarrieL Carriil, Car- Catheca, 289a 

ril, 282/) C-atheiea, 174a 

Carroa, 898a (^athuris, 1756 

(Arrotc, 189ft Cati, 64^t • 

Carsay, 478tf Cati oculus, 1746 

Cartraeel, 1666 Cfltiniaron, 173a 

Cartooce, 1666 Catjang, lf3a 

jCaruella, 1626 Catle, 264a 

Carvancara, 162a Cator, 1946 

Carvel, Carvil, 1626, Catre, 264a 
357a Cat’s Eye, 1746 

Caryota, 167a (.’attaketchie, 7066 

Cas 1676, 67^ Cattamardn, 173a 

Casabe, 283ft (^attanar, 170a 

Casbege, 3896 Cattavento, 7436 

Cascicis, 170a Catte, 175a ; Cattee, 

(.?asche, 168a 155a 

Cfisen-Basar, 263a (’attek, 289a 

Casgy, 1786 Cuttie, Catty, 175ft 

Cash, 167 ft, 155«, Catii, 1736 

7936, 888a (’atuaiSy.C-atual, 266ft 

C’aahctuiih, 284a Catur, i75a 

(\ishew, i68<t Catwal, ‘266a 

(hashish, 170a Camillo. 1766 

(*asho, 2176 Caul)ool, (.^,aubul. 

Cashmere, 1686 1386, 139ft 

Casts, 169a Cauchonchina, Cau- 

Casoaris, 1706 chi-C'hina, Caii- 

C-ass, 1676 chim, Cauchin- 

Cassanar, 170(t •china, 226<(, 6, 

C^ssane, 776a 227a 

Cfissawaris, Cassa- (’aiil, 619a 

warway, 1706 (Nuncamma, Caun 

Cassiiy, 170ft, 5976, Samaun, ‘2476 

8526; Caasayer, Caun ta, 476a 

598a ; Cassay ("aujuvud, 1596 

Shaan, 823ft : Cauri, Caiiry, 2706 

Ca«s^, 1676, 59.^ Csiut, 173rt 

CJassid, 263a Oautwai, Cautwaul, 

CivssiHier, Cassiraere, 266a 

169a Canvery, 176rt 

Cassowary, 1706 ^^KMukv, 1796, 594a 
Caasuinbazar, 263a ('avala, Oavalle, Ca- 

(Vist, C^ta, Oi^sto, valley, Cavallo, 
1706 CJjivally, 1766, a 

Castee, Castees, Cave, Caveah, 2336, 

Castices, Castiso, a, 9076 

Costissf), CJastiz, Cawg, ^16 

17‘2a, 6, 6046 Cawn, ^7ft, 479a 

Castle Bazaar, Castle Cawney, 1766 
Buzzar, 263a, 6866 Cawnpore, 177a 
Ostycen, 17‘i6 Cawny, 1766 

CJasuarina, 1726 Caxa, 1676 

Oatai, C^taia, Cata- Caxcas, 284a 
ja, 174rt, 6 Caxls, Caxix, 168a| 6 

Catamaran, I73a Cayar, 2346 

Ciatarra, Catorre, Oa-t Cayman, 177a 
tarry, 497a Cayolaque, 1776 
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Cayro, 234a 
Cayuyt^ 2786 
Cazee. Cazi, Oazy, 
Cazze, 1776, 17^, 
179tt, 180a, 6a, 

5106, 594a 
Cecau, 776a, 835a 
Ceded IHstricts, 180a 
Ceer, 808a 
Ceilan, 5946 
Ceiti!, 458a 
Celand, 1826 
Gelebe, .Celebes, 
CeUebe^ 180a, i>, 
181a 

Cens-Kalan, 5316 
Oentiyede, Centopb, 
181a 

Cepayqua, 6766, 7936 
Cephoy,^10a 
Cer, 8u8<i 
Ccrafaggto, 832a 
Ceram, 181a 
Cerame, 181a 
Cerates, 1616 
Cere, 808a 
Cerkar, 222a 
Cetor, 2046 
Cetti, 190a 
Cevul, 211a 
Ceylam, Ceylon, 
f82a, 181a 
Cha, CTiaa, 907a 
ChaViassi, 442a i 
Chal)ee, 1826 I 

Chabookswar, 1866 j 
Chabootah, Cha* i 
bootra, 1826 
Chabuk-sowar, 1866 
Chacarani, 216a 
Chacco, 367a 
Chacknr, 1826 
Cbadder, Chader, 
218a, 2176 
Chadock, 7216, 8176 
Chador, 2176 
Chae, 216a 
Chad'll, 8186 
Chab3r*{^I, 185a 
ChaimOr, 21,1a 
Chaka^ 4446 
Chaklzi, 444a 
Chake*!l^ruke, 442a 
Chakkawatti, 2166 
Chakor, 1946 . 

Chaknavtirtti, 2l66f 
2606 

Cbal, 824a 

Chale, Chalia. 1836,, 
166a 

Chaha, 7066 
Challe, 8241b 
Chelleno 776a 
Chalons Chalouna, 
819a 

Chaly,Chalyam,188a 
Cham, 1836 
Chamar, ChSmara, 
215a 

Chamaroch, 1606 
Chamba, 1886 
Chamdemagor, 201a 


Champa, 1836 
Champh, Champac, 
2186 

Cb^|>aigne, 7896, t 

Champak, Cham- 
paka, 2186 
Champaiia, Cham- 
pane, Champena, 
184a, 789a, 6 
Champing, Champoo, 
Ohampoing, 8216 
Cbampore cocks, 68a 
Chan, 479a 
Obanco, 1846 
Chand41, Cbandaul, 
Chandela, 184<» 
Chandernagore, 184a 
Ch^ndnl Cbank, 
Cliand V Choke 214a 
Chanf, Chanfi, 1836 
Change, 168<t * 

ChaS, 1846 
Cbanna C^ana, 479d 
Channock, Chanock, 
26, 8a 

Chan^fhao, 1846 
diansamma, Chan 
Snmaun, 2476 
Chao]ia,Cnaoua, 2326 
Chaoni, 2146 
Chaottsh, 213a 
Chap, Chapa, 209a, 
2(^6 

Chapaatio, 8256 
Ch&p&r-c4tt, 210a 
Chai>e, 2086 
Chapel-snake, 2246 
Chapo, . Chapp, 
Chappe, 2086, 209« 
CTiapfwr, 2096 
Cbaqui, 442tt 
Chaquivilli, 217a 
Charachina, 2006 
(Parados, 8536 
Cbaramandet, 25Sa 
Charconna, C3iar- 
kdnna, 7066 
Chamagur, 1846 
Chamoc, Ckarnock, 
r 3a, 26 

Cbarpoy. 
18&.2636 
Chariican, 20& 
C'hasa, 480a 
Cboshew-applek 1686 
Ohatagolto, 2^ 
CiiaM^l8% 

Chatigam, Chaillg^ 
Obatig^. Chati- 
gaon, 1826, 2086, 
2^, 6946, 797a 
Chatiin, Chfddiiu 
Chatin, Chaticiar, 
1896 

Chatna, Chalnee, 
221a ^ 

Chatrft, Cba^, 1856 
Chattagar, 22Xa 
Chatter, 1856 
Chatty, 1866 j 

Chaturam, 2216 { 


Chaturi. 1756 
Chatyr, 1866 
Chaubac. 186a 
Chaube, 2326 
Chaubuck, 186ti 
Cbau-chau, 2136 
Chauoon, 9086 
Chauderie, 212a 
Chs^deus, 662(« 
ChaudharT.213^*214rt 
Chaudus, 662a 
Chaug&n, Chif>Tha^t 
Chauig^, li^la, 
1926 ^ 

Chauker, 183a 
Chauki, 206a 
Chanl, 2106 
Chanp. 20^ 

Chaus. 2126 
Chatitir. Chanter, 
2176, 7066, 8286 
Chavom. 7066 
Chaw, 1856. 906/. 
Chawadt, 212a 
Chawbook, Chaw- 
bofik, 186a, 1856; 
Chawbtmkswar, 

1866 

Chawool, $9la * 

Chay. 1216 
Chaytooi. 2156 
Cheater, ISBa 
ChebuH. 1866, 6086 
Cheek, 1986 
Checkin, 194a 
Cbeechee. 1866. 518a 
Cheek, 193a 
Checn. 198a 
Cheena Pattun. 200a 
Cbeenar, 187a 
Cheeny. 1876. 8636 
Cheese, 1876 
Cheetji, Cheetah, 

. -oonnah, 1876, 188a 
Chela, 3766 
Cheiab, 190a 
Obelatxi, 1956, 877a 
Cheh. CTielii^, 
Ohelin, 

188^r, 6,%896, 490a. 
867a # 

Chelingo, 1886 
C^elk. 7066 
. CheUtULta]i, 7996 j 

Oielumgle, 1956 
Ohenam, 2196 
Cbenapimnatam^ 

1996 

I Chenar. Che^wr, 

ca^^? tsiw- I 

I qiienwal, 21(1^ ■ 

Chept, 208a ! 

diecivM^ Cbequlki. i 
mi, 1986 
Cberaf#. 8S2a « 
CSie^, 9746 
I Cherbo ter, 1826 
(^ereeta, 2nltt 
Oherif,^ 
diermghee, 2146 


Cheroot, Oheroota. 
1886 

Cherry Fouj, 189a 
Gherufin, 9746 
Cheruso, 1686 
Chorute, 189a 
Choti, Chetie. 4726. 
19ae 

Cheti!, Chetin, 
Chetti, Cniiottijn, 
Chotty. 1896 
Chovul, 2na 
Chey, 2166 
Cheyk, 8136 
Cheyla, 19(V* 

Cheyla, 8196- 
Chhap. Chh5pa.2076. 

208^1 c 

Chappar khat, 210'( 
Chhenchki, 2036 
Chhint. 57a 
Cilia, (liiai, 907rt, 
9066 

Cbialong, 1886 
Chiarnat, Chiamay, 
Chiammay, IIKK?, 

6 o 

Cbiampana. 789a 
Ohianko, 1846 
Chiaonx, 213a 
Chiaramandel, 258a 
(jldaa, 82f)rt 
Cotaus, ('hiausus, 
Chiaux, 2126, 2l3/» 
Chicane, Chicanery, 
1906, 193a 
Chick, Chickecn, 
193fi, 6, 194« 
Chicken, 194tt, 1936 ; 

-walla, 194a 
Cbickino, 1936 
Chickledar, 8356 
Cliickoro, Cbicorc, 
194<i, 195<i 
C3iicqneno, 19'4a 
Chigh, 193<* 

Chikore, Chikftr, 
1946 

Chilao, CTbilaw, 77a, 
195a 

Chile, (liiH, 196<i 
Chillinga, 1886 
Chilluim 195a ^ 

Chill umbrum, 1956 
Chlllumehee, 1956, 
373a 

ObtUy, 196a 
Chumoe, ^16 
Chimney-glaii, 196a 
Chin, im i Clilfi. 

Machlm 5316 
China, 1966 ; Back* 
aar, mh ; Beer, 
199a; ^Bnckeer, 
199a; Boot, 199^; 
. ware, 198a : 

womaiL 1986; 

• wood, 1996 
Chinam, 219a 
CMnapatam, 1996 
Cfalnftr, Ohinaur, 
1876, a 
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Ohincoy Chinch, 2016 
Chincheo, 200rt, 6 
Chinchora, 201® 
Chinchow, 20(kt, 797a 
Chin-chin, 2006 ; 

-josK, 2006 

Chmchura, Chinchu- 
rat, (^hinochura, 
201a, 7066 

Chingala, Chingalay, 
Chingdlla, 8386 
(*hingareo, dS4a 
Chinguloy, 839a. 

Chinl, 8636 ; 

-hash, 1986 
Chinkfjl, 8286 
. ( ’hln-knilna, 1986 
Chin»r, 187a ^ 

ChinBura, 201a 
Chint, 202t/. 

Chint, 2016 
Chintalior,* 838<t 
Chintz, 8016, 7066 
(*hipangn, 4616 
(3iipe, (^hiiK», 202/> 
C'hi(iuinoy, 1936 
(*hirchcoH 0316 
Chirotta, 203a 
C3uroot, Chiruuto, 
IBlkc 

Chirs, 221a 
Chishincorc, Chis- 
mcr, 169rt 
Chit, 203t/, 243<t, 
697<i 

Chiu, 1876 
Chitcnky, 203a 
Chile, 202a, 2556 
(Jhitheo, 203/» 

Chitim, Chitini, 4896, 
1896 

Chitnoe, 221a 
Chitor, 204rt 
Chitory, (’hitrae- 
burJar, 1866 
Chitrel, 859a 
C^hitrenga, 843a 
Chiteon, 2026 
(^ittabulli, 7066 
Chittagong, CHitta- 
gour:^, 204a, 2036 
ClHitery, 4826 
ChiTti, 190ft 
Cbittigan, 204a 
(Jhittlodrofjg, 204« 
Chittoro, 204a 
Ciiitty, 203a 
Chival, Chivil, 2116, 

d » 

Choal)dar, 2046 
Choatnpa, 184a, 6046 
Ohobdar, Chobedar, 

mb 

Chobwa, 2046, 823«i 
C3jocfl, 1926 
Chocadar, 206a- . 

(Iiocarda, 6126 
(Jhockedaur, 2056 • 
Chockly, 217a 
Chocky, 20(kt • 

OhockrOds, 2176 
Ohoga, 205a 


Choke, 214a 
Chokey, 206a 
Chokey-dar, Choki- 
dar, 206a, 749a 
Chokra, ^56 
Choky, 2056, 2526 
Chola, Cholamaiula- 
1am, 257a, 6 
Cholera, -Morllfeis, 
2^6 ; Horn, 2066, 
2366 

i^hoj^ Choliar, 207a 
Choimendel, Chol- 
inender, ^8a 
Choltre, 212a 
Chomandarla, 2576 
Chonk, 185a 
Choola, 2066 
Chofdia, 207a 
Choomar, 218a 
Chop, 207a ; -boat, 
208a ; Cnop-choj), 
209a ; -dollar, 
208fi;Chope,2086 
-house, 20oa, 209tt 
(/’hopper, 2096 ; Cot, 
2096 ^ 

Chopra, 2l>4a « 
Cliopsticks, 210a 
(Jbc^iua, 1^26 
(/hfxiue, 2056 
CbOipainaiKiala, Chor- 
mandel^ Chormon- 
del, (Jhoromandel, 
Choromandell, 

257a, 258a, 6 
Chota-hSziri, Chota- 
hazry, 2106 
Choughan, 1926 
Choukeednop, 2056 
Cbonl, 2106 
Choultry, 2116, 2216 
Plain, 212a 
CJhouimr, 220« 
CJhoiiri, 212a 
Chouringhee, 2146 
^ouse, 2126 
ChouU Choute, 
C U l mh i M , Cliouto, 

215a7» 

Cho>l| 205a 
Chow-chow, dw, 213a 
Chowdrah, Chow 
dree, Chowdry, 
214«,jSl36 
Ohowk, 214a 
Chowkee, CUowkie, 
206a 

Chowly, 207a 
townee, 21^ 
Ohow-i^tty, 
CJhowra-bnrdar, 215a 
Chowfee, 212a 
Chowree, 215a 
fhowringee, €5how- 
ringhee* Chow- 
• ringhy, 2146 
Chowry, 2146* 2716, 
•hadar, • -bordar, 
215a 

Chowso, 213a 
^owt, 215a 


Chowtar, Chowter, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
Choya, 2156 ; root, 

► 216a I 

Chubdar, 2046 
Chucarum, 1926 
Chuokaroo, 216a 
Chucker, 216a 
Chuckerbutty, 2166, 
7516 

Chuckerey, 216a 
Chucklab, Chiickleb, 
2166, 219a 
Chuckler, 217a 
Chucknuck, 217a 
Chuckoor, 195a 
Chucknim, Chucram, 
^217a, 158a 
Chucla, 7066 
Chud, 482(t 
Chudder, Chuddur, 
2176, 218a 
Chudrer, 8536 
Chueckero, 821a 
Chuetohrgurh, 2046 
Oiiughi, 461a 
Ohukan, 192aa 
Chukey, 206a 
Chukker, 2166 
Chuklah, 217a 
Chukor, Chukore, 
1946, 195/1 
Chul, 218rt 
Chulanl, 752a 
Chulia, Chuliah,207«, 
36 

Chullo, 218a 
(3iumar, 218a 
Chumpak, 2186 
Chumi>ala, Chum- 
paun, 463a 
Cliumpuk, 218<t 
Ohuna, Cbiinah, 
Chundm, Chunan, 
2186, 219a 
Chitnar, 1876 
Chunar, Cbuu^urb, 
219a 

Chnndana, 790ft 
C^nnderbanni, 7066 
Chunderbund, 87jk 
Chundracona, 7<'w 
C3iui^atfaum, 450a 
Chunt, 1846 
Chumi, 482a 
Clui(>atty. 2196 
Chupha, 2096 
Chupkunf 2196 
Chuppar, Chupper, 
2096 

Chupra, 220a 
Pbupraasee, Chup- 
rasde, Chuprassy, 
220a, 2196 
Chur, 2206 
Churee luoj, 189a 
Churr, 220a 
Churruck, -Poojah, 
2206 

Churrus, Chursa, 
2206, 221a 
Chutkarry, 221a 


Chutny, 221a 
Chutt, 221a 
Cbuttanutte, Chutta- 
nutty, 2216, a, 483a 
Cbuttrum, 2216 
Chytor, 2046 
Cih, 9076 
Ciacales, 4436 
Ciali, 183a 
Ciama. 834a 
Ciampa, 2186 
Ciausc, 213a 
Ciautni, 482a 
Cichery, 288a 
Cide, 806a 
CMllain, 182a 
Cimde, 8376 . 
CHneapura, 8396 
Cinde, 3206 
Cinderella'# Slipper, 
222a 

Cindy, 837a 
Cingala, Ci ngalle, 8386 
Cingapdr, Cingapura, 
8396 

Cinghalese, 8386 
Cingui^fir, 7916 
CJinUbor, 838a 
Cintra, -Orange, 

870a, 222a, 6426, 

Cioki, 206a 
Cionama, 2186 
Ciormandel, 258a 
Cipai, 811tt 
Cii)anghu, 4516 
Cii>aye, 811a 
Circar, 841a ; Circara, 
the, 222a, 4$8a 
Cirifole, 47a 
(311011, 886a 
CHrote, 1326 
Cirquez, 316 
C^say, 806a 
(M, 202tt 
Citterongee, 843a 
Civilian, Civil Ser- 
vice, 2226 
Clashee, Clashy, 
Classy, 223/ » 

Clearing N ut, 223a 
(3igi, 3716 

Him Cling, 4896, 490rt 
Cloth of Herbea, 3936 
Cloue, 2236 
' (3out, 706lr 
Clove, 2236 ; Islands, 
576a 

CJlyn, 4896 
Coach, 1326, 248a 
Coarge, 2556 
Coast, the, 2236 
Coban, Oobang, ^Oa, 
2236 

Cobde, Cobdee, Co- 
bido, 268a, 401a 
Cobily Mash, Co- 
body Masse, 1^26, 
224a 

Cobra, 225a; -Oapel, 
de Oapello, de Ca* 
pelo, 2246, 225a ; 
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-Guana, 398«; Lily, 
226a ; -Manilla, 
Mineiie, Monil, 
225a ; Cobro Capel, 
2245 

Coca, 229a 
Ctxjatore, 2275 
Oocchichinna, Coc- 
ciiicina, 2265 
Oocea, 

Oocelbaxa, 498a 
Oocon, 

< V)ces, 262<£ 

Coche, 229a 
Oochim, Cochin, C^o- 
chin-China,Cocbiu- 
Lep, C5ochym,2255, 
226a, 227a, 669te 
C'ocintana,Co<.'in va, 
2445 e 

Cockatoo Cockntooa, 
227a, 5 

Cock Indi, 2295 
Cockoly, 2685 
CcKkroach, 2275 
Cockup, 22Sa, 895a 
Coco. Cocoa, C?oco- 
Nut, 228^1 

C<x:o-do-Mar, Coco- \ 
de-Mcr, 2815, 2295 | 
Ct:»condae, 2445 j 
Ci>co-nut,double,2295 ! 
C(X*u«, 2295 j 

Vocym, 226^^ > 

(’odangalur, 2725 • 

CcKlavascam, ( *oda- 
va^^cao, 2315, 232^i 
CodoTD, ^565 
Co<iy, 2555 } 

Cocco, Coeeota, 229« 
Coeli, 2505 
Cofala, Coffala, 850a 
Coffao, Coffee, 232^« 
Coffery, 1415, 4285 
Coffi. 23Jk« 

(toff re, Coffre©, 
Coffry, 1415, 1405 
Cogee, 179a 
Cohi Niyor^ 491a 
Coho, 233<f 
Co-hong, 4215, 422<( 
Cohor, 495a j 

Cohu, 233a 
Coik^n, Coilum, 

753a, 752»^. 

Coimbatore, 2335 * 

Coir, 2335 
Coia, Cojah, 2345, 
179a 

Cokatfje, 2275 
Coker, Coker -nut, 
-tree, 2295, 228a, 
167a 

(’okun, 245ft 
Colao, 2345 
Colar, 4955 
Colcha, 386a 
(’olderon, Colderoon. 

235a, 5 
(’ole, 250a 
Colem, 2065 
Coleroon, 2^5 


Ck>lghum, 2685 Comotaij, Comotay, 

Colh-ram, 235ft 2395, a 

Oolicotta, 1465 Com{>adore, 244tt 

Coll, 250fe • C-omi>any, BSgh, 462tt 

CoUaruu), 235<i Compendor, 244a 

Collary, 2;16fr Competition- wallah, 

Collat, 4835, 8085 2395 

Collocatte, 3a, 146ti Comoidore, Compo- 

Collector, 2355 dite, 244a. 5^35 

Collee, 2505 Coini) 08 t, Compound, 

College Phea*jant, Compoimde. 2435, 

236f« 2405, 2425 Q • 

Collerica Paasio, 2065 Comprador. Compra- 

C’ollery , -Horn, dor© , Compudour, 

-Stick, 2tl6a. 5 24^v, 24 let 

Colli, 2505 Conacapula, Cona- 

CoUicuthia, 148f« * kapnle, 2465. 247« 

Colli j, 250ft ‘ Ctonaut. 154a 

(V>llomback, 1415 (’onl»alingua, 214« 

< olobi, 7525 ( 'oncam China, 2265 

Coloen, 7525 j (k)iictm,«2145 

('•olomlvi Root, 237rt*i <\mch-Khell, 1845 

(Vilombo. 2365 | <’oncha, 496ft 

(Vilon, (’olonbio, ' (‘oiidrin, 15r)rt 

7525, a I (’onfinned, 245a 

Coloran, 235fi 1 (’ong, 246<t 

(’olui#, 249(» * Conga#*, ^ongaas. 

( ohimlMJC, 4915 ^ 1 1565 

Columbia R<x»t, 237a * Congee. 245ft; 
(’olumW. 7525 i -Ijou«*e, 2455 • 


Coluinlx) RtJot, 237a \ (’(.mgeveraro, 2455 
Columlmm, Colum- j C*»ngi-medu, ("tongi- 
bui«. 752(r. 8735 | roer, 157ff 

(‘oly, 2505 I (’imgf), 1575 

Colyytam, 865rt . tV>ngo. 9085 

(’omalaiim?*ii, 22‘ifi • Congo- Bunder, 246fi ; 
Comar. 237a, 239ft, | (tk»ngt>e, 157rt ; 

lf »05 (Vngoed. 1565 

(‘oiuarVjado. 2795 ; Congou, 9085 

( oraari. 2^185 Coiigoun, Congue, 

(Viinatay. ('omaty, > 21 tki. 5 

239 a, 2^195 . C<micf»pla, lk)iiico- 

(’ 6 maty, 2375 P<>ly. 247 a, 2465 , 

(’ombaconum, 2375 . 281 ft. 78 J 15 

Combtilenga, 2445 ; (’onimal, Conimere, 

Comliarliarid, 280 «e | 157 a 

Combea, 150 ft i Conjee cap, 6 r>rt, 

Combly, 2795 ^ 245 <r ; 

V<m\HA.i Ma^, 2245 | 245/f 

(’omlwy, 2375 \ Conjee V<:n^fn^246a 

(^ml>ru,Combu,3845 1 Coniemeer, lift a 
(Vmietlis, 2^185, ^05 j Cktnker, (Vmkur, 496ft 
Coinelamaah, P4a Oifiiiiah, 4795 

Ctmiercolly Feathers, \ (Connaught, C^>nnaiit, 
7a, 238ft I I54a 


(k»minbam, 87a 
Comitte, 2375 
(‘omloy, 2f95 
Commel mutch, 224a 
(’ommerlKtnt, 2S0a 
Commercolly, 
Feathens 238a, 7a 
Commiifsioti, 15la 
Commissioner, Chief, 
Deputy, 

CJommitty, 2375 
Comolan^, Como- 
linga, ^4a, 6 
OomoTfio, 3845 
Comoree, (Jbmori, 
Coraonu, Cape, 
239a. 2385 


I Connego, 1575 
Cjonnymere, 167a 
C^mnys, 1765 
Conaoo Houae, 247a 
Oonsumah, ()c>n* 
furoer, 4865 
Cbntenij, n^2S9a 
Conuoopola, 447« 
Cooch Asso, 2475 ^ 
(ktoeh Belmn 

Ooojti^ Cocij»ht 24^, 
a, 492a 
Cookei^y 4975 
(\)ok‘roohi» 2485 
Cooleunny, Cool- 
eume^ 2485 
CooK25^ 


Cooley, 2505 
Coolicoy, 2485 
Coolin, 249a 
Coolitcayo, 2485 
Cooliing, 249tt 
Cooly, 2495 
CtK)mkoo, 2615 
Coomry, 262«, 2515 
Coonemerro, ('ooui- 
roode, 157tt 
Coopee, 7065 
Coorg, 252ft 
Coorge, 255ft 
CV)or»y, 

CVw-Boyhar, 248rt 
Coottky, tOili* 
Coo»uxnl>a, 2525 
(\K)tub, !^>25 * 
Copang, 4905, 5305 
COJWI.S.S. 1585 
CoiHH'k, 2r>3a, 1215 
(^oixjni, 25-lo, 4465 
(>opha, 2ti3a 
C7o{»(H3r8imith, 2535 
(’opra. Copra h, 254a, 
2535 

(V)quor-nnt, Co<:|uo, 
229<£. 5, 231a 
(V#<|uCHlril©, 2755 
(’oraal. 256ff» *269a 
C4>rabah, 163fi 

< . oration o, 768ff, 837a 
Conih, 7065 
<*ornbtree, 254f< 
(’oral!, 25^ 

< ‘orcon, <\>rcone, 

16Ji5, ft 

(\>rrH:>|»al, Coreopali, 
2545 

Corg, <’orge, 255/*, ft 
tV.ri, 2705 
Corind, 259a 
(V»ringti, 256f< 

Corj.1, Corjaa, 255<t, 
5, H75a 
(^orlo, 258a 
Cormandel, Cor- 
inandell, 2585, a 
(Jorniic, Conmea, 
256« 

<J‘orfx;orf>, 160ft 
Cktronmndel, rt»r«>- 
mandyll, C^on#- 
inondol, 2565, 
258ft, 5 

CoijKtral Forlies, 

Oorml 2585, 476« ' 
Cord, 262f* 
Cbrumbijn, 4915 
Corundum, 259«t 
Coe, 262« 

Coebeagne, 3895 
(1m Bhaar, 248a 
Courni, Ckximim, 
*Co«ttnin, Coemyin, 
260a, 2595, a, 7ia 
260a 

Ca«s26la 
CoSi,707a 
CoMHi^ Ooeahkee, 
atsto 
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Cosse, 262a 
(JosseWes, 170/> 

CoHset) Oossett^ Cos- 
uid, 2636, a, 2626 
Cossim bazar, 263a 
Cossy, 926 

CosBya, fWyah, 
26-^^, 6, 480a 
Cosuke, 2626 
Costfe, 3916 ' 

Cost*), 492a 
Cdstimiado, 286a. 
CbstUH, 2636, 492a 
Cot, 2636 • 

Cotamaluco, 2646 
Cotch,€736 
• (>)to (.'nunjjrah, 6316 
(k>t©*a, 289a ' 

C/Oiia, 26r)a 
Oibaiia, 289a « • 

2646, r>8<i 

(yolti, C’otlah, 265a 
Cotton, ; Tree, 
Hilk, 265b 
Cotiil, 4916 
(k)twal, 2^)56 
Coucec, 

Coucbc, 24Ha 
Couohin China, 227a 
Coulam, Co\ilfto, 7526 
Coulee, 0»u!ey,(\)uU, 
368<i, 2r»l<i, 218« 
CouUmibin, 4916 
<X>uiy, 2506 
( kmrwillee, *266a 
(kumtrey, Ountrie, 
(Vuiniry, -Cantain, 
267«, 2?kwt, !^7« 
(kmjxin, (Joutmtig, 
490<4, 6 
CfHirim, 2706 
(kmnmkiia, 2566 
Courou, 27^ki 
Course, i^la, 262(*, 
204a 

C<»un#6, 2676 
Courtolhuu, 2676 
Ck)ury, 271rt 
(Jovad, CJoveId^268(* 
(Vivenaiito*! JjJervants, 
2676, 2226 
(7<#erymaaii, 2256 
CJovid, 268a 
Covil, 268#i, 

(k»vit, 268/* 

Covm Manilla, 2256 
(k)wan, 2716 
Cowcbeon, 226a 
Cowcolly, 2686 
CoW’itcn, 26H6 
Cowl, Oiwlo, 2686, 
4i:ki, 5906 
Cowlor, 2506 
Cowf^uin, 490a, 8886 
Cowrie, Cowry, 2706, 
269a ; Basket, 2716 
CowtaiU, 2716 
Cowtor, 2176, 7066 
Coya, 2346 , 

C*)ylang, 763tt 

Co«6, Oozbftiigtto. Co». 

beg, 8896, 890a 


Cozzeo, Cozzy, 5796, 
1786 

Cran, 272^.^ 
Crancanor, 273^* 
Cranchee, Craiichio, 
272*1, 4746, 664a 
Cranee, 2736 
(Jruiiganor, Cmnge- 
lo^ Crangjliior, 
2l%i, 2726 

C*nimiy, Crariy, 273</, 
Cra[^ 


^ 274a 

Crease, Cretiaed , 274a, 
2756 

(Veat, 203a 
Oedero Del, 2756 
Creeper, 3966 
tJreevse,( ’reezed, 2746, 
275a 

(Veolo. 2754 
Crese, Cress, (Vesset, 
275*1 

( Vewry, 2766 
Oic, Crieke, Cris, 
(.‘ri.safla. t^risc, 
Crisse, 4275**, 274a, 
8S()6 

Cr*Kka(U>re, 2276 
Cro*<Mljle, 2756 
Crongolor, 273a 
(Yore, 276a 
Crori. 2766 
( Votehcy, 2766 
Crr)u, 276a, 898a 
(Vow-\)hca«jint, 2766 
Crusna, ^1806 
(Vyse, 275a 
Cua<|«cin, 8606 
(’ubba, 12#i 
(hiheb, 277a 
( !ul)eor Burr, 2776,656 
Cucin. 226*1 
Clicker)', 4916 
Cucuvii, Cucuyada, 
277*6 

Cuddalore, 278<x 
(ki dflap ab. 278a 
('u<i<WI^2666 
C«(bl(H)r2786 
(kuWy, 2786 
Cudgcri, 4776 
Cbidra, 8536 
Culgar, 136 
Culgeo, 2786 
Oullum, 249a 
Cwlmureea, 279a 
Culaov, Culsy, 279a, 
4656 

Oulua, 850a • 
Culy^l766 ^ 

Ciimbly, 279rt 
Cuinda, 8686 
^Cumduryn, 155a, 630a 
•Cumly, 279a 
Cummerband, Curo- 
• merbund, 280a, 
2796 

Cummorbon, 8846 
Cumroiil, 279a 
Oumquot, 280« 
Curara, 280a 


Curarunga, 280« 
Curosha, Curashaw, 
280a 

Cunarey, 4136 
Cunciim, 2446, 6286 
Cunchunee, 2806,2956 
Cunda, 8686 
Cundry, 4136 
Cunger, Cunjur, 
410a, 6 
Cuukan, 2446 
Cunnacomary, 239a 
Cuny, 825** 

Cupang, 490** 

Cui«iraf 8736 
CujK), 530*/. 

155a 

Cura, 874*/ 

Tbirate. 875*/ 
j’uniti Mangalor,8766 
. , ‘aria, 255*/. 
r Curia Muria, 2806, 

‘ 7696 

(’urmour, 355*/ 

Cumat, 1646 
(kirnum, 281a, 2166 
('urounda, 281*/ 

( .^u rra-c urra , 1 60*/ , 
645*/ 

(j'urnite. 875a 
(’urroo. (Yirric, 28*26 
Currig Jenm, 281*/ 
Curnimshaw Hills, 
281** 

Curry, 281*/ ; -Stuff, 
28:1*/ 

(J'urvate, 8756 
Cuskb, 28:i*/. 

(’uscuss, 2836 
Cusher, 2486, 492a 
(3isluK)n, 2886, 4926 
Cu^hto, 707a 
Cusle-basbee, 4986 
(’uspadoro, Ouspi- 
tUx/r, ikispidor, 
Cuspid ore, 284a, 
6146 

Cuss, 2836 
Cuaseah, 26^16 
Cus.‘*oIl)ash, 4986 
Custard -Apple, 1;^^/, 
857a 

Custimi, 286*7 ; Cus- 
tomer, 286a, 802*1 
Outanee, 289*1 
Ciitch, 2866 ; Gui? 

dava, 287*7 
Outch, 173a 


Outcha, 287 6 ; -pucka, 
2876 

Cutchoinchenn, 2266 
Cutcheree, Cutohery, 
Cutchorry, 288a, 
2876 

Outcherry, 4766 
Cutchnar, 2886 
Cutchy, 2456 
Cttti^, 265a 
Cutmur^, Outmur- 
ram, 173a 
Cuts, 2866 
Cnttab, 2^ 


Cuttack, 289a 
Cuttaneo, Cuttannee, 
289a, 707a 
Cuttareo, 4826 
Cuttarri, 497a 
Outteneo, 289a 
Cutter, 1756 
Cuttery, Cuttr)', 
482**., 289a 
Cutwahl, Cutwal, 
Cutwall, Cutwaul, 
60*r, 26^, 266a 
(Mzzannj^ 4976 
Cymbal, o07a 
Cynido, 768**. 837a 
CJymiter, 8046 
Cyngilin, Cynkalan, 
( ’ynkali, 829a, 
667a, 5:116 
OyromandfiJ, 258a 
CHtils, 289a, 249a 
886*7 

Cytor, 204*7 


Dabaa, 3286 
Dabag, 4556 
Dabhol, 290<* 

Daboii, 328<e 
Dabul, Dabuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 2896, 
6126 

Daca, 290<t 
Dacbn, Dacani, 3016 
Dacca, 290*/ 

Dachanas, 3016 
Dachom, 4a 
Dachem, 2986 
DachinabadPs, 3016 
Dacoit, Dacoity, Da- 
coo, 290a, 6 
Dadney, Dadny, 2906 
Dacck, 290a 
j Daeo, 301a 
I Daftar, Daftardar, 
3296 

DagUi»2906 
Dagbope, Dagoba, 
291a 

Dagon, Dagong, Da- 
gix)n, 2916, 292(X, 6 
Dagop, 291a 
Dahnasari, 9146 
Dabya, 252/t 
Daibul, 2926 
Daimio, 2926 
Daiseye, 2926, 3066 
Dak, 3006; -bun^- 
low, 1296 ; chauki, 
-cboki, -chowky, 
300a 

Daka,4290a 
DakYiinl, 802ot 
Dakoo, 

Dala, Dalaa, 2926, a 
Dalai, 3046 
Dalawi^, 2626 

Dali, 3026 

Dallaway, DaBoway, 
280a ' 

l>aUy,882a 
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Daloyet, 293tt 
Bam, 293a; Dama, 
6766 

Daman, 2946 
Bamani, 2946 
BaTiiar, 295a 
Bama-sjane, Dame< 
Jeanne, Bilmij&na, 
305tt^3046 

Bammar, Bammor, 
2956, 2946 
Damn, 2946 
Bampiikht, 3306 
Dana, 2956* 

Dancing girl, wench, 
2956, 296ct 
Bandce, Bandi, 
Dandy, 296a, 6 
Bangur, 2956 
Banseain, 834a 
Bans-hc>or, 296a 
Bao, 326c/ 

Ba(iue, 3016 ; 

l>aq 11 em , 6286, 77 9a 
Bara^ana, 37a 
Barbadatb. 624a 
Barbitn. Ji33<i 
Barbar, 331a 
Bareheenee, Bar- 
ohini, 297a 
Barion, 3326 
Darjeeling, Darjiling, 
297a 


Baroez, 3066 
Baroga, 297a 
Barohai, 3216 
Bartzoni, 297a 
Barwan, 333a 
Barwaza bund, 3336 
Basebra, 3336 
B&si, 3076 
Bassora, 3336 
Baatoor, 3346 
Batcbin, 298a ; Bat- 
sin, 2986 

Batura, 2986 ; yellow, 
2996 ; BalgiTO, 299o 
Baudne, 2906 
Baur, 3256 
Baiirka, 335a 
Bavali, 309tt 
Daw, 315a 

Bawab, Dawk, 2996 ; 
to lay a, J1006 ; 
-l>aughee, -banghy, 
61a ; bungalow, 
1296; -garry, 3656 
Baxin, Baxing, 298a 
Baya, Baye, 301a, 
3006 

Beaner, 301 a 
Belial, 301a, $20a 
Bebash, 328a 
Beberadora^ 696 
Becam, Deoan, 6286, 
3016 


Decani, Becanij, 
D^nm.^Deoany. 

Becca, 290a 
Deccan, Beccany. 
302a 


Deck, 302ce 
Becoit, 2906 
Bee, 236<e, 9806 
Deedong. 4396 * 

Boeb, 9806 
Been, 302a 
Beepaullee, 309« 
Defteri, 330a 
Begon, 2926 
Deuidar, 306a 
Dehli, 302// 

Bekaka, 290a 
Bekara, 302a 
Dekh, 302a 
Delale, 304a* 
Belavay, 7196 
Delect, 293« • 

Deleuaiiis, 2926 
Delhi, Deli, 3026 
Beli, 304a 
Deling, Delingege, 
Dclingo, 30ikt * 
Delbil, 3046 
Belly. 303a 
Belly, Mount, 3036 
Beloget, 293ce 
Deloll,«04rt 
Delovet, 293a 
Belv; J1026. 303a 
BelV, 304« 

Be mar, 2956 
Demijohn, 3046 
Bernmar, Bemnar, 
295a 

Demon, 2946 
Deng% Bcngi, 8976, a 
Dengue, 305a 
Dcociar, .‘1056 
Deputy (’ommis* 

sioner, 238« 

Derl/a. [1:316 
Borega, Beroghah, 
Derrega, 2976 
Ilerrishacst, .‘K)66 
Dern^a, 2976 
Beruissi, 3066 
Dervich, Denis, Ber- 
vi.sche. Dervish, 

;i066, « 

Berwan, 33:3a 
Bf^i. :3066 
Desanin, -3016 
Besaye, 3066 ^ 
Besbe'reb, 3336^ 
Besoy, 4656 
^eajtfitchadore, 

Bes^ye, 3086 
Dessereh, S336 
Bestoor, Bestour, 
3066, 307« 

Deubash, 328a 
Beuti, 807a 
Deutrr»a, 299a 
Beva-daebi, Beva* 
dSM, Devedaitchie, 
807a, 6, 2956, 912a 
Devil, 8076 7146 ; 

-Bird, 8076; Bevirs 
Reach, 808a ; Wor- 
«hip, 808a 
Bewid, 820a 


D^wal, B^wai^, 3086 
Bewaloe, 309a 
Dewaleea, 3086 
Dewally, 308/> 

Dew&u, Dewanjoe, 
3106, 311a 

Bowanny, 3116 ; Ad- 
a^at, 46 
Bewlitascbi, 296gt 
Bewail n, 309a 
Bewa u n y, 3 1 1 A 3096 
llewtry, 2996 O * 
Beysmuck, 24^ 
Beysiwifrieh, 2486 
Dha, 826c/ 

Dhagob, Bhagope, 
2916, a 

Bhiii. 301a ^ 

Bhak, 3126 
Bhall, 312a 
Bhama, «16a 
Bhatfira Firinghl, 

m 

Dhau, 3156 
BbaulHc, 322ct 
Bhawk, 312/» 

Bhibat -al - Mabal , 

547/f 

Bhoby, 3126 
Bbome, 3226 • 

Bhemev, Bhonv, 

3236' a 

Bhcxdio, Bhooly, 

:1136, /f 

Bhoon, 3Ma j 

Bhuop-ghurry, 3726 , 
BhcH^tie, Bhooty, 
Dboty, 3146, a, \ 

707a 

Dhow, 3146 
Bhurt^w, 3316 
Bhurinsalla, 3156, 
2216 

Dhurna, 3156 


Bhdr Bamund, 325a 
Dhuti, 8146 
Bbye, 3006 
Diamond llaAnr, 
317a, 766£^ 
Bibajat, 54ft ^ 
Dibottes, llOa^ 

Bid wan, 317tt, 473a 
406 

Biewn^ar, 6136 
Bigby Chick, 1266 
lliprwy, Biggroo, 


Bigon, Bigone, 2926 
Bign, 3176 
Bihll, 8026 


]>tk dik, daunf daun, 
9196 


Dikhdari, Dikk, 8176 
Bill, Bilb, 8026 , 

Billy, Mount, 0(Ma 
Bini, 80^ 

Dime, 2946 
Dinaix/re, 8176 
IMnar, BliSw^ 8176, 
818a 


Blnawar, 8226 
Dit|g, 802tt, 6 




Dinga, Dingey, 
Dinghy, 3186, 319a, 
3626 

Bingo, 773a, 8976 
Binguo, Dingy, 3136 
Dio, 3196 
Bij^wali, 309« 
Dirdjee, Dirge, Dir- 
zee, 319a 
Birw'an, 333a 
Bispa tchadore, 319a 
Dissiiuva, Bissava, 
Dissavoj-319rt 
Bistoree, i07a 
Bitch, Ditcher, 3196 
Bithwan, 3lft 
Diu, 3196 ^ 

Biudar, 806(t 
Biulcinde, Biuloin- 
•dy,- Biiili Hind, 
Didl-Sifhi, Biul- 
sinde, 32Q6 
Biuanum, 810a 
Biuxa. 3196 
Biv, 321 « 

Diva, 547% 

Blvail, Uiv&ly, 309a 
l)Iva-Muhal/6476 
Bivan, Bivanum, 
3116, 413rt 
Dive, 3196 
Divi. 5l7<c 
Bivl, 320// 

Biwaen. 312a 
Blwah Mahal, 914a 
Biwal, 5056 
JKwali, 304Vi, 

Dlwan, 309h 
Blwunl, 3116 
Bjamia, 4696 
Bjava B)&wah, 45 .'h/, 
456^t 

Bjenglo, Bj angle, 

4706 

Boa, 3216 
Boab, :?2ltt 
fX/ai, 321a 
Doana, 3n« 

Doan/ :V216 
DoV/ash, 328« 

Bol)0, Bobie. 81 Sa, 

wa, • 

Dobil, »a06 
llobund, 822a 
Dock, 3(Xk/ 

ThKlgocm, 2986 
Bog choucky, 800a 
Bogon, Begonne, 
292a 

BohU, Bol, Boll, 

8126, a 

BoUy, a22a, 58a 
Dombar, Bombaroo, 
Dome, 8226 
Bondera Head, 8226 
Bohey, 828a 
B^^ri, Bongerijn, 

Botu#d28a 
Boona, 2966 
Bcmny. 8S^ 
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Doobasheeo, 328<e 
Doocan, Doooaun, 
323/^ 871ft 

Doodeo, Doodoo, 

167ft, 168« 
Dooggraunie, 167ft 
Dool, 326<t 
l)ool©o, Dooley, Doo- 
lie, 313ft, « 

Dooml)a, Doonibnr, 
324a 

Dboimtty, 324ft 
Doorea, 325ft, 707a 
Doorga 324ft 
Door«unimun<l, 32-lft 
Door-mn, 33Iicfc 
Doon^ Dora, 325<t 
Dormlo, 325<i • 

Doray, Doraylu, 325rf , 

Dorbard, 331ft* 

Dorea, 707a 
Dorecur* 444 ft 
Doremndlu, 325ft 
IX>ri{i, 325ft 
Dorian, 'XMh 
Dijriya, iilW. 

Dor^a, 21^7 ft 
Dosh^ka, 1566 
Doaootee, Dtjsooti, 
l)os<x»ty, 325/^, 707« 
Dotchin. 2il8ft 
Doteo, Dotio, 314ft, 
376ft 

Double-grill, 325ft 
Douli, 3l3ft 
Dour. 325ft 
Dovana, 3115 
Ik>w, 314ft 
Dow, 325ft 
Dowle, 313ft 
Dowle, 326rt 
Dowm, Dtiwrah, 326(i 
Drabi, Dniby, 326ft 
Dmgorimnni, Dnigo- 
mano, 327ft 
Dragon, 307ft 
Drftvida, Dravklian, 
326ft 

Drawers, Ixmg, 327a 
Dress-lhiy, Dressing- 
^y, 327«, 328fi 
Droga, Droger, 208a, 
2^ft, 817a 

Drc^omaniis, Druge- 
mcn, Druggonimn, 
Druggoment, 327a, i 
ft 

Dnimstick, 327ft ; 

Tree, 426^^ 

Dsorao, 984ft 
Dually, 809a 
Duan, Duana, 310ft, 
811ft, 497ft; Duan 
iConna, 811ft ; Du- 
a»tie, 311ft 
Dub, 827ft 

Dubash, Duba«<*, i28a 
Dubl)a, Dubbah, 329a 
DubWr, 328ft 
Dubbei; 828ft, 403ft 
Dttbety, 8246 


Ducamdare, 323ft 
Ducks, 329(1 ; Bom- 
bay, 329rt, 126a 
Duco, 323ft 
Duifadar, 329ft 
Dufter, Duftordar, 
Dufter*khanna, 
Duftery Duftoree, 
3290, ft, J109ft,fc43ft 
Du^ie, i30f* 

Dugong, 330ft 

^23ft 

Dul^i Dukhaun, 

323ft , 

Dula, Drili,313rt, 659ft 
Dulol, 304ft 
Ddlsind, 769ft 
Dulwai, Dulwoj', 
293f/, 316ft 

Dumbar, Dumbani, 
822ft 

Dumbeow, TOOtt * 

Dumbri, 322ft 
Dumdum, Dumdum- 
iner, 330<f, ft 
Dumier, 334ft i 

DurntKik(|^ :i30ft 
Dumrce, tturnric, 
33Uft, 293ft 
Dfig, 311a 

■Dungaroe, Dungeree, 
331<e, 707a 

Dupim, Dapper, 328ft 
Durai, 325ff 
I)url>ar, 331ft 
Durcau, 332ft 
Durgah, Durgaw, 331ft 
Durnnisfillah, 315ft 
Durian, Durianus, 
Duriuu, Jlillft, Jl32fi 
Dnrjun. 333« 

Duroa, 299<f 
Durreer, 325ft 
Ditr Sanum, Ditni 
Hamunddr, 325<i 
Durwuun, 

Durwaim-bimd, 333ft 
Dunufen, 
nurl9«89f« 
I)usaudli/49<( 
Duslliirah, Dusrah, 
Duasarab, Dus- 
sera, 333ft 
Dustick, 334ft 
DusUH>r, Dustoore, 
Dustcwree, Dua- 
toory, Dusturia, 
3a3ft, 334a, ft, 307« 
Dustuok, "XUh 
Dutchin, 298ft 
Dutr^ Dutroa, Du- 
try, 299ft, a 
Dutt, Duttee, 314ft 
Duty, 307a, 601a 
•Dwar, 322a 
Dwarka, 384ft 
•Dwye, 321o 
Dy, Dyah, 301a 
Dyo, 3836 
Dysucksoy, 707a 
Dyvan-kbane, Dy- 
von, 811ft, 310ft 


Eade-Oarrh, 337a 
Eagle- wood, 336a 
Earth-oil, 336ft, 173ft 
^ka, 336« 

Eed, 336ft 

Eedgah, Eed Gao, 
336ft, 33 (ft, 130ft 
Ehsham, 345ft 
Eintrelopre, 4396 
Ekhee, Eklm, 336ft, a 
Ekteng, 337ft 
Elabaa, ISa 
Elange, 172ft 
Elatcho, 707ft 
Elchee, Elchi, 337ft 
Elephans, 343ft ; Ele- 
fanto, 341ft ; Ele- 
*phant, 337ft ; Ele- 
phanta, 341ft ; Ele- 
phant - Creeper, 
343ft ; Elephante, 

» Elephanto, 342ft, a 
Eli, 303ft 

Ellofantd, Ilheo de, 
342a 

Elk, 343ft 

Kllora, Eloriw343ft 
Klu, 344 ft 
Emaunberra, 43‘2ft 
Erobary, 17ft 
Emblic. 344a, 608ft 
Enaer, Erair, 18</, ft 
Emmerti, 707a 
Emmet, white, 32ft 
Enauni, 433(« 
Englcsavad, 344a ; 
English - bitziir, 
344f/ ; -water, 94a 
Enterlooper, 439a 
E<(uirotal Carriage, 
Ji(>5ft 

Errenysia, 83<t 
Esh, ‘,*6ft 
Esparci, 681ft 
Estaiig, 899ft 
Estimauzo, 344ft 
Estreito, do Govom- 
ador, 391 ft 
Esturion, 3^l2ft 
Eugenes, 63P(( 
Kimisinn, 344ft 
EurojKj. 3*146, 2Gw 
Exberbourgh, 763<t 
Eya#, 42rt 
Eyabam, 3-15(1 


Fackeei^ 347ft 
Facteufj Eactor,345ft, 
a, 222ft; Factory, 
Factorye, 346a 
Faghfdr, 347a, 49a 
Failsoof, 347ft 
Fakanilr, 45«, 552ft 
Pakeel, wla 
Fakeer, Fakier, Fa- 
kir, 347ft 
Faknur, 8286 
Falaun, 348a 
I Falory, 386 
I Fan, Fan£bn, FanHo. 

I 848 ft, a, 349 a, 673 ft 


Fandaraina, Fanda- 
rina, Fandreeah, 
667a, 540a, 166a 
Fann(), Fannon, 
Fanoeen, Fanom, 
Fanone, 349a, 348ft 
Fan-palm, 349ft 
Fanqui, 349ft 
Fansoftri, Eansurf, 
456a, 69ft, iSlft* 
Fantalaina, 667a 
B’aquir, 347ft 
Faragolu, 359ft 
Farangllfe, 353a 
Parish, 349ft 
Farash-danga, 1846 
Farasola, 3586 
Faraz, 3496 • 
Farazola, 359ft 
Farhangl, 353ft 
Farritsh, ;?l9ft 
Farshiibur, 700ft 
Fateish, 351ft 
Fedea, 350ft 
Feelchehra, 584a 
Feerandah, 966a 
Feiti^aria, Feiti<;eira 
Feiti^o, 351a 
Feraah, 3496 
Ferizee, 350a 
Ferenghy, Feringee, 
Feringhv, Feringy, 
354o, 353ft 
Ferosh, 350® 
Feroshuhr, Ferozo- 
shuhur, 3506 
Ferrais, Ferrash,349ft, 
350a 

Fetiche, Fetisceroe, 
Fetish, Fetishism, 
Fettiso, Feytitjo, 
351a, 3506 

Ffaraz, Fffaraze, 73a, 
8196 

Ffannittce, 3106 
Ffuckeer, 3476 
Filosofo, 3476 
Firishdinga, 1466 
Firefly, 351a 
Firinghee, Dhatura, 
Firingi, 3526, 356, 
3536 

Firm, Fimia, Firman, 
Firmao, Firmaun, 
3546, ft 

Fiscal, Fi^ll, 3546, 
Fitton gari, 365ft 
Flandrina, 667a, 829a 
Flercher, 356a 
Blori, 386 

Florioan, Floriken, 
Florin, 355 a 
Flowers - Silver, 
355 ft, 772 a 
Fluce, 389 ft 
Ply, -palanquin, 356 ft 
FIying.fox, 368 <» 
Fogass, 3^6 
Foker, 3476 
Fo-lau-sha, 70(46 
Folium Indionm, 
366 ft, 89 ft 
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Follepons, 7S9a 
Poojadar, 358a 
Fool, 857« ; Fool 
Back, Fool’s Rack, 
mia, 3566, 366; 
Foole Sugar, 3966 
Foota, 708(* 

Foossilow, to, 357« 
Foras Lands, Foras- 
dar, Forest Road, 
357a, 6 
Forlorn, 848a 
Fotadar, 7176 
Foufel, 356* 
Foiijdah, Foujdar, 
358#i ; Foujdarry, 
3586 j Adawlat, 46 
Foule sapatte, 831a 
Fousdar, Fouzdaar, 
358<i ^ 

Fowra, Fowmh, 3586 
Fox, Flving, 3586, 
356a 

Fozdarry, 35S?> 

Frail, mb 
Franchi, Francho, 
Franco, Franghi, 
JVangue, Frangui, 
F ran<] ue, Franqui , 
353a, 6, 5826, 5946 
Frash, Frasse, Frassy, 
349a, 350a, 2506 
Frasula, Frazala, 
Frazil, 359<i, 3586 
Freguesda, 35^% 7876 
Frenge, Frengiaan, 
Frenk, Fringe, 
Fringi, 353/. 

Frost, 350#i, 412./ 
Fuddea, 350f/ 
Fugacia, 3566 
Fula, 357a, 627a 
Fulang, 353a 
Fuleeta, 359.^ ; -Pup, 
359a 

Fulus, 1216 
Funan^ 1596, 166fi 
Fundaraiiui, Funde- 
raue, 6676, a 
Funny, 32;i6 
Furloiigh, 359a 
Furnaveesc. Fuma- 
vese, 3596 
Furza, 70Zti 
Fusly, 3596 
Futwa, Futwab, 3f#96, 
360</, 178a, 511a 


Oaax, 3896 
Gahaliquama, 3606 
Gal>ar, 400i.^t % 
Gaddees, 381a 
Gaddon, Gadong, 
Gadonge, 381a, 6 
Gael, 1406 
Gaini, 407a 

°*^»***' 

Galea, 862a 
O^lee, 360« 

Oalei, Galeia, 362a 


Galeon, Galeot, Gale- 
ota, 362/t, 6 
GalewSr, 4056 
Gali, 360<i • 

Galie, Gallon, Galiot, 
362a, 6 

Galleece, 360ii 
Gallegalle, 3606 
Gallo, Point de, 360a 
Gallevat, Galley, 
Galloywatt, Gal- 
liot, Gallivat, Gal- 
wet, Galve, 361a, 

6, 362/s 
Galyur, 4056 • 
Gainbier, 363<t 
Gamboge, 1506 • 

Gamya, 

Gamiguin, 3766 
Ganiron, 466 ; Gam- 
rou, Ga m ru n , 3846, a 
Gamta, 364./ ’ 

Ganear,Gancare, 75a, 
3656 

Ganda, 3636 
Gandhara. 1546 
Gangw#d, 4106 
tiangja. Ganja, 403rt 
i Gans, Gansa, Gansc, 

I 3646, </ 

I Ganta. Gantan, Gan- 
I ton, 364a 
I Ganza, 361a 
} Gaot, 370ri 
i Gaou, 3916 
J Gar. mb 
' Garbin, 595.# 

I Garce, .‘1646 
I Gardafui, Gardefan, 
3996 

Gardoe, 3616 
Garden-house, Gar- 
dens, 365a 
Gardi, Garriunec, 
36.5<#, 913.# 
Gargoulette, 382a 
Gan, 373#x 
05 ri, 3656 
Garial, 59f».i 
Garrha, 707a 
Ga 4 r<x>, Garrow- 
wood, 335// 

Garry, 365/# ^ 

Game, 8616 
^arvance, Ganranco, 
^ 145.# 

Gary, 3656 
Gaspety, 2666 
Gat, am 
Gatameroni, lldn 
Gate, Gatte, Gatti, 
3696, 370a, 2446 
Gatt, 3916 
Gaudewari, 3806 
Gaudia, 391a 
Gaudma, 3666 
Gauges, 383a 
Gaum, 3656 
Gauna, 398a 
Gaorian, 366a 
Gauakoi, 393/# 

Gaut, 3^ 


Gautama, 366i, 119/* 
Gauzil, 569/* 

Gavoe, 3666 
Gavial, 3666 
Gayal, 4066 
Gaz, Gaze, 401a, 2616 
Gazat, 367a 
Gaze^n, 388/* 

Gazii, 1696 • 

Gebeli, 375/* 

Gcxjco, Gecko, 367a 
Gedonge, 3816fpr • 

Gelalidar, 468rt 
Gellvwat^e, Geloa, 
Gelua, 363a, 3626 
Gerae, 418/i, 4536 
Gemidar. 9^6 
Gemini, Gcmna, 4696 
Gendoe, 373.# 
Gongibil, Gcngibre, 
861//, 3?46 

Gentil, Gentile, Gon- 
tio, Gentoo, Gentu, 
Gentue, 368/*, 3676, 
913/# 

Georgeline, 374a 
GeralTan, 3f8/i 
Geree,^)16 
Gergelim, 8736 
Geigeiin, 375.* • 
Gerjilim, 37^)6 
Gerixiaro, 397a 
Gerselin, 373/# 

Gesjo, 405a 
Goss, 401a 
(iharbi, 36.5/i 
Gharee, Gharry, 3656 
Ghascut, 394.1 
GhAt, Gbnut, 369/i 
Ghauz, Ghaz, 390.#, 
^5896 

Ohe, Ghee, 370/i 
Gberi, 3726 
Ghl, 370.# 

Ghtiji, Ghilzai, 8716, 
3706 

Gbinee, 407a i 

Ghogeh. 3S3aJS^6 j 

Ghole, 384a^^^ 
Ghong, 38r>6 ^ j 

Gboofe, 372/# ^ I 

Ghorab, 392.# j 

Ghoriyal, 367« 
G’horry, 3656 ' 

Ghomf, 3876 
Ghoul, 372a 
Gbounte, 387tt 
Ghr^, 392a 
GhQl, 372a, 

Ghai, 383/# 

Ohuroti, 387a ♦ 
GhniHb, 892/4 
Ghnreeb purwar, 
40^ t 

Gburi, 6196 
Gbumut, 4046 , 

Ghum, 3726, 1856 
Gbtirree, 4046 
Ghurry. 87* 

Ghyal, 4066 
Okeha,448a 
Oiagra, 44^ 


Giam. 4486 
Giamuo di China, 
d’India, 449a 
Giancada, 450/* 
Gianifauf#atan, 4456 
Giosek, 4536 
Giongiovo, 3746 
Gilodar, 4686 
Gin, 168/1 

Gindey,*Gind‘y, 373/#, 
196.* 

Gingal, 3736 
Gingaleb, 

Gingall, 373a, 4746 
Gingani, 376a 
Gingaul, 7956* 

Ginge, 31vS6 g 
^^eo, 377a 
Gingeli, Oingelly, 

•aT3/> 

Ginger, 374.# 
Gingorlee, Ciingorly^ 
375.# 

Gingerly, 374rt 
Ginggan, Gtnggang, 
Ginghaim .5766, 
3756, 46^07/* 
Gingi. 3766^ 
Oin^iber, 375a, 

Ginia, 377a 
Oinjall, 37J56 
Ginseng, 377a 
Giratfa, Giraffe, 378a, 
377a 

Girandam, 5976 
Girja, 3786 
Gimaffa, 3786 
Glab, 392/# 

Go, 3*^0.* 

Goa 379.# ; M/ister, 
:584a ; Plum, 3796 ; 
Potato, 3796 ; Pow- 
der, 3796 ; Htono, 
3796 

Goljan, Golmng, 380/* 
Godavery, 380.# 
Goddess, 38! « 
Godcumn, 3666 
Godbga, 386a 
Godoen, 3816 
G/xlornem, 866*i 
(lodon, 381A • 

(lodoriin, 386a 
Ooduvari, 8S1« 
Godown, 381a, 243a 
Godowry, 8806 
Gtie, dlih 
Gueciown, 8816) 
Goeni, Goeny, 4036 
Goerabb, m 
Goermtllah, 887a 
Gega, 879a. 882/# 
acigata,388a 
Ooglet, 882a, $126 

Gogo, im 

G^0la,Qego!U,768a, 


Omftt), 886(1 

0X,4956 

Gola, GoM, 8886, 
8840, 1086 * 

Gold Mobur, 6^1 
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Flower, ; Gold 
Moor, t)7ia 
Golo, 

Golgoi, Golgota, Gol- 
gotha, 14ba 
Goliin, 423r» 

GolmoJ, 

Golt»cbut, 830/> 
Goroa^hta, Gomash- 
tah, Goniftsta, Go- 
.nia^tah, 

OomhenKin,* Gotn- 
l>nx)n, , (irorabruc, 
88rw, aStrt, b 
Gom -goni , < loingoni - 
men? 402/* 

Gon^j, 46X/* 

Gomroon, (iomrow,^ 
384/; 

(iomnti, 38^M^, <781 if 
Gondowart% 380/; 
Gonoy, 

(long, 

Gong, 365/* 

Gonga Sagnr, 708</ | 

G<;tio, 3fG/» 

Gonk, GonoOk, 472/* 
Gony, lH>4»i 
GcKxlns 386« 

Gtxjgul, JkStwi I 

(»<M;g\tr, Goojur, } 

mi. /> I 

Gixdail, G<H»lciI-hanH, i 
3866 ; 

(TiKd niohur, 3836 j 
GiKdmooi, 3S66 
Gooiiie, 37Jk* 

G<ximtec, •‘J866 
GfK>nm) mutch, 2246 
Ckxmt, 387rt 
Gf>ony, 4(]K}6 
(i<K)r, i9rw< 

G<K)rcully, »*487o 
G<x>rdure, 38S^( 
(^N)rka, (rcKirkally, 
;i87a 

(»ot>roo, 3876 
G<K>ni!, 3876 
G<H>nMjhurdar, 

l>erdmir, GooHl>er- 
<kr, ;i876, 427<t 

Gtiroemi. tl88ti 
(hKiKul-klmna, 388;^ 
tlo^ra, Gopuram, 

G<»m, Gora log, 3886 
Oorah, [Mm 
Gorah walla, Ooni- 
wallah, 3^6 
Gorayit, Gorayt, 381ki 
Gordower, 8SSa 
Gor®, 390;* 

Gorge, 2556 
(Jorgelano, Gorge- 
lotto, OoTOlano, 
Oorgolet, Goi^o- 
lott, GoigoletU, 

a82«, 6 

Gorregorri, 1266 
Ooru, 3876 
Goo,39M; 


Gosain, Gosaing, Go- 
sanneo, 389a, 6656 
GoHbcck, GoHbeague, 
Gosbeege, 3896 
Gosel-kane, 3886 
G(«ha, 390a 
GovSino, 389a 
Goxle-kane, " 

Gosi^ 3896 
(toas, 401a 
G<^s^n, Gossyne, 

Gotam, Gotma, 3666 
Gotten, Gott^mi, 3816 
Goualeor, 406;; 
Goudrin, Gouldrin, 
;i86a 

Goule, 3726 
Gouiig, 3VH)r; 

Gour, 390</ 

Gotirahe, 392<; 

Goiiren, 3906 
Gourgoulette, 382*; 
(r,ouro, 3906 
Gouron, 3876 
(re>urzo-lx3rdar, 3876 
Govern<ir% Straits, 
3tX)6 • i 

Gow, 391*;, 261 a 
Go\fa, (towai, Gowa- 
pura, 37t^'; 

Gowro, 3iK)6 
Goyava, 400;; 

G<«umt, 3vS8f> 

Grab, 3916 j i^ervice, 
104a 

Grab-anenioas, 404a 
Grabb, 3926 
Gmcia, 39rKi 
Grain, Gram, 393;i, 
392/; 

Ora 111 ' fed, 393;/ 

Gram Mogol, 572/; 

G ram -se ren jam mec, 
surrinjatuuee, 8776 
Grandon, (inindonic, 
3936, 792a. 793*; 
GnmJ^agol, 572*/ ; 

iwt!W28a 
Gmnl, i*7a 
Gnu!; 39:i;r 
Grasia, 395;* 

Gross, Grasso-cloth, 
3936 

Grass-cutter, 393/> 
Gnissia, 395;/, 506 
GmM8h(;ppor Foils, 
3940 

0 rasa- widow, 39'l;f ; 

Widovrer, 3046 
Grossfora, 394<i 
Grotiates. 395 m 
G rave-digger, 395 m 
^ redja, 379rt 
Gree, 373 m 
preen- pigeon, 395a 
Grendatn, 3976 
Orentb, Wa 
Grey Parlridgo, 3956 
Oriblee, 3956 
Griff, Griffin, Oriffish, 
3956 


Grob, 392;i, 6 
Groffe, 3966 
Grooht, 397« 

«rou, 1696, 3876 
Ground, 3966, 1766 
Gruff, 3966 
Grunth,* Grim thee, 
Grunthum, 397m 
Guadovaryn, 380m 
Guaiava, 400;* 

Gudliar, 406;< 
Gualveta, 3626 
Guana, 3976, 367a 
Guancare, 3656 
Guano, *398;;, 

Guaoo, 3656 
Giiardafoy, Guar- 
dafu, Guardafui, 
Guardafun, Guar- 
dafuni, Guardefui, 
398;/, 399*{ 

'Guary. 372*. 

Giiate, 3896 
Guava, 3996 ; Guaver, 
4CKV/ 

Glibber, 400a 
Giibbr;>w, 40<lh 
Guchrnt, 388;/ 

Guflam, 3816 
(tudavarij, 380;; 
Gudda, 4006 
(4nddeo, Guddy, 4006 
Gudel<x>r, 707*' 

Gudge. 4006 
(indues, 3816 
Giiendari, 155;'; 
Gugall, 3S6a 
Gugglot, Giiglet, 
3>26, a 
Guiana, 3976 
Guinva, 400;; 

G nick war, Guicowar, 
401*; 

Guindi. 37JV; 

Guinea -cloths, 401;/ ; 
-Deer, 4016 ; Fowl, 
4016; Pig, 4016, 
Stuffs, 401 rt, 707;/ ; 
Worm, 4016 I 

Guinoes fiV waat, 4016 
Guingnm,' GuiuffRn, 
Guingani, Guin^ Tio, 
Gi^ngoen, 376a, 6 
Guiny stuffea, 4036 
Onion, 398;/ i, 

Guiriiidan, 3976 
Gujar, 7196 
Gu]anit,^8;/ 
Gujoputty, 261 rt 
Gujer, 38(56 
Gulputty, 4026 
Gulloan, 1496 
(fumbrown, 3846 
Gum-gum, 4026 
Ouuge, 403;/, 384a 
Gungung, 3856, 40Sa 
Gunja, ToSa 
Gttuney, Gunny, 
•bag, 403a, 401a 
Gunt, 387rt 
Ounta, 4036; Pandy, 
6676 


Gunth, 387m 
Guoardaffuy, 399a 
Guodavam, Guoda- 
vari, 3806 
Guogualaa, 3836 
Gup, Gup-Gup, 4036, 
404;* 

Gureebpurwar, 404a 
(iurel, 3876 
Gurgiilet, Gurguleta, 
3826 

Gurjaut, 404a 
Gurjjaraj^ 388a 
Gurjun cnl, 971a 
Gurr, 4046 
Gurrah, 3726 
Gurrah, 702;*. 
Gurree, 3726 
GurreebnuwauZj 404a 
(iiirrial, 3$||8/; 

Gurry, 4046 
Guru, 3876 
GiLshel Choe, Gussell 
Chan, 388r* 

Gut, 407tf, 898rt 
Gutta Percha, 4046 
Guva-Sindabfir, S38 m 
G uyal, 4066 
Guy rule, 373;* 

(iiiynic Stuffs, 4036 
(iuzatt, 388m 
Gu/>ee, 405a, 707a 
(luzelcan, Guzelchan, 

Guzerat, 388/* 

(iuzzie, Guzzy, 405a 
Gwalero, Gwdliilr, 
(iwalier. (iwalior, 
405m, 406;* 

Gyaul, 4066 
Gyelong, 4066 
Gyllibdar, 468m 
Gylong, 4066 
(iym-khana, 4066 
(iynee, 407m 


Habash, Habashy, 

4286 

Hnbassi, 707« 

Habl/eh, 428;t 
Habech, Habesh, 
Habsbi, 4286 
Haccain, 409a 
Hackareo, Hackary, 
Hacker^’, Hack- 
ery, 407«, 408(1 
Hackm, 4^a 
Hackree, 408a 
Haokum, 409a 
Haddee, Haddey, 
Haddly, 4086, Sm 
Hadgee, 4086 
Haffshee, 4286 
Hafoon, 3996 
Hakeemt 429a 
Hakitn, 409a 
Hakkary, 408a 
Halabaa, 126, 18a 
Haloleor, Halalohor, 
HalfOcore, Bakl- 
COOT, 409a, 6, 410a 
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HaliOlcur, 410tt 
Haliiweh, 42% 
Halcarrah, 4306 
Half -cast, -caste, 410ci 
Hallaohore, 4096 
Ham, 4216 
Hamal, HamaWe, 
Uamaul, 430tt, 4296 
Hamod-Ewat, 416 
Han, 4796 
Handjar, 4106 
Handout, 296 
Hang, 419(t 
Hang-chweft, 422a 
Hanger, 410<i, 497rt 
Hanistes, 4216 . 

Hanstileri, 411a 
Hansci^et, Hanscrit, 
793^1, 7926 
Hansil, 41jLa 
Hanspeek, 411a 
Ha^oa, Happa, 4216, 

Happy Despatch, Ha- 
rakiri, 411<i 
Haram, 4116 
Haramzxtda, 411a 
Harcar, 430a 
Hardala, 4306 
ilaree, 74% 

Harem, 4116 
Hargill, 76 
Hark^ra, 7486 
Harkatu, 35tt | 

Apuofa, Hannozeia, 
"AppoJ'or, 646a 
Harran, 4116 
Harry, 4116 
Hartal, 4306 
Hasbullbookim, 427a 
Hassan Hassan, Has- 
sein Jossen, 42% 
Hast, Hastii, 26%, 
4126 


lierl>ed, Herbood, 
4136 

Herbes, Cloth of, 3936 
Hercarra, 29%, 430<e 
Hermand, 4256 
Hesidrns, 878a 
Hharaam, 4116 
Hickeri, 408a 
Hickmat, 413/* 
Hidalcan, Hidalchan, 
4316, 1376, 265a 
Hidgeleo, 414a 
Hidush, 435a 
High-caste, 1716 
Hikinat, 414«» 

Hill, 3036 

Hi Isa, Hilsah, 414jt, 

6 , 

Himalab, Hiraaleh, 
Hinialava, Himal- 
leh, Hifiialy.!, 4146, 
415a » 

Hin, 4186 
Hinaur, 4226 
Hind, 4356 
Hiiidee, 415a 
HindeM, 415<« 

Hindi, 4156 
Hindkee, Hiiidki, 
4156 

Hin<lc>o, 415/) 

HindcK) Koosh, -kush. 
415/*, 416rt 

Hindoostanee, Hind- 
orstand, 4176 j 
Hindostan, 4l6<t | 

Hindostanee, Ilindo- • 
stanica, llindou- 1 
stani, 417rt, 6 ; 

Hindu, 4156 \ 

HindO'k^sh, 410a ' 

Hindustan, 4166 
Hindustani, Hindu- 1 
Stans, 4176 I 


Hatch, 409a Hinduwd, 4b% 

Hathi, Hatty, 412ti Hing, Hinge, 41%, 6 
Hattvchook, 4126 Hingeli, 41 4« 

H&tft, 4126 Hingh, Hing-kiu, 

Hauda, 4276 4186 

Haung, 4216 Hirava, 419<i 

Haut, 4126 Hij^r, Hircarra, 

Hauze, 4276 Hircairah, 430a, 6 

Haver-dewatt, 416 Hirrawen, 41 9»^ 

Havildah, Havildar, Hobly, 577a, 6/56 
Havildar’s Guard, j Jdobshy coffree, 4286 
4126, 41% ^lotwion-Jotjsfm, 41 9« 

Ha/Jtra, Hazteh, Holjsy, 4286 
iWjy 431a Hochshew, %21a 

Uazrce, 41% Hodge, Hodgee, 

Hekim, 42% 40§(i, 216 

Helabas, 13a Hodges, 2346 

Hetty, 3036 % Hodgeit, 4206 

Hein, 344a Hodfee, 4866 

Hemateh, 415a I Hodu, 4356 
Henara Canam, 4136 Hog-bear, 4206; deer, 
Hendou Kesh, 416a 4206 ; ptum, 421a 

Hendry Hendry, Hogget, 4206 
Henery, Henry Hoggia, 52346, $936 
Henry, 41%, 6 Hoghee, 409a 

HerVm, 3936; Taffaty, Hohlee, 4256 
Taffety, 3936, 707a Hokcbew, Hoksieu, 
421« 


Holencore, 4096, 2506 Hdglf, 423a ; Port of, 
HOldyar, 429(/ 586 

HoIIocore, 4096 Hullin, 429a 

Holway, 4296 Hulubalang, 6446 

Horae, 421a Uulluk, Hulmj, 4246, 

Hon, 4256 . 42t% 

Hong, 4216, 209a ; Hulwa, 429a 
Beat, 422ti ; Mer- Humbum, 707a 
chiat, 4216 ^ Huramaul, 4296, 279a 

Hong kong, 422a Hummhig-Bird, IJkkt 
Honor, Honorej4226, Hurarauinmee, Iluui- 
a W * mums; 411/> 

Hooghley, Hoogly, Hump, 4J% 

-River# 422fi, 6, Hun, 4256 * 

4236, d‘106 Hunaroy, Hundry, 

Hoegorie, 4316 4136 • 

Hook/i, -Burdar, Hu<h 42% 

Hookah, -Burdar, <Iurtx)od, 307« * 
Hooker, Htwkor- Hurearni,Hurciirrah, 
lH>dar, 423/*, 424a, 6 .130(4 

H(K>khan^ H(x>kim, Hiirnu‘a, 36a 
Hookum, 4246 Hurry, 41% 

Hooluck, 4246 Uurtaul, 1736 

Hooly, 425*1 Husbiilhwkum, Hus- 

Hoon, 425/* t»ull Hookum, H\ks- 

Hoondy, 4256 bulh«x*ruui, 427a 

Hoonimaunik 4256 Husen H4l<en, Hus- 

Hoopoi, 4206 fssan-Hussan, 420t« 

H(X)wa, 4256 Husserat, 431a 

Hop|>cr, 4256, 5U96, Huxara, 4;K)6 
7246 Hu!KX)r. Huzoorinh, 

Hoppo, 420**, 209a Huzz<x>r, 431*e, 6 
Honia, Horde, tHOa Hyi>er Pass, 4826 ^ 
llormizda, Homos, j Uydatt*am 432a, 77% 
Hormuz, Homuz* HyjK*, 957ti 

dadschir, 646*1, 6 lly»*)u. young, 4316, 

Horse-keejter, 4!li^6 009a ^ I 

Horse-nidish Tree, 

420/*, 3276, 608*i 

Horta. <x35/# labadiu, 455a 

Mortal, 17% laca, 44% 

Horto, 6356 laccat, 4436 

Hos%lboucka)n, lader, 2176 

Hosbulhocum,H«i- laggarmit, 407rt 
>»o)hcH>kum. 427a Iagm,^30/*, 4466 

Hossecn Gosaeen, lak, 9766 

H<,>sscin Jossen, lalla mokeo, 465** 

Hossy Go»sy«i20<* Iiimahey, laraayhey, 
Hotly, 412/^*^ 45Ui, 5036 

Hot • winds, f5J76 44% 

Houang-ftoa, 961^6 langada, 4506 
Howccatiurdar, 4246 langontes, 451a t 
Houdar, 4276 Ifuspios, 4536, 4726 

Houka, 45Ma lastra, 82J16 

Housbul - hcH>kum, laua, 45<ki 

Housebul -hookum, Ichilio, 440a 

427a 3:166 

Houssein Hassan, Idatcaw, Idatcan, 

45S06 Idaldlo, Idalxn, 

lioiimJllowda, How- Idalxaa, 4316. 432**, 

dah, Howdee, 45276 2646, 65286, 7876 

Hoyia, W6 lekanat, 6456 

Htee, 912** lomioy, 4696 

Hub%, 42% ^ Iguana, {guano, 8976 

Habbet do Bubbelf Ijada, 445a 

Hubble - Bubble, lliabiM, lllkbad, 1% 

428f*, 6, 147a * 126 

Hubsbee, 4286, 26; In&msuida, Iimim- 
laod, 4696 Itnamxadeb, 

Huek, 42% 6926 

Httckeem, 42% Iman, 43526 « 

Hudia, 4^ Imaoe, 6796 
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Iroaum, 432a ; Im- Jackoa, 367a 
aumbarra, 4326 Jack-snipe^ 444a 
TmpalOf 432// Jacquete, 4446 

In'ara,ln'amdiir,433a Jude, 4446 
[nam, 4326 J}id<x), Jadcxigur, 

Inaum, 433a 44r>6 . 

Indo, 4366 Jafanapatam, 4456 

Indergo, luderjo, Jaffry, 446rt ^ 

433<« Jaftii, Jafnapitftni, 

Indos, 43f36 44f>6 * 

Iivieum, 437a ^506 

India, 433tf * Jagan- 

Indian, 137a ; Fowl, naith, Jaga-Naut, 

945rt; Muck, 216; 467a, 6,468a 

Nut, 22vS6 Jiigaru, 446f<, 8766 

Indiac.^ 43t»6 tJagarnata, • Jagary- 

Indi^*, 4376 , imt, 468a, 4676 

Indies, 433a, 4366 Jjvgeah, 4466 
Indigo, Indiguc, 4376, ; Jagornot, 4676 

‘ dagger, 4466 

Indistanni* 417a j Jjiggery, 4 kJa 
JndostTii^ 4166, 417a ' Jagghire, 447« 
Indr>slana, 4176 | Jaggory, 167a 

hulou, Irulu, 4156 ; Jagheer. Jagheerdar, 

Indus, 437a j Jjig Hire, Jaghire, 

Industiinj Indusiiin, , Jiighircdar, 4166, 

Industam, 4166, * 447a • 

4176, 5936 Jagn/ir, 4666* Jag- 

Ingcloo, Ingeli. In- 1 naut. 167a 

gellie,liigellic.414a, j JjigAry, Jagm. Jagre. 
477a Jugreo, 446a, 6, 

liiglees, 1386 I i>246 

Ingu, 4186 Jah-ghir, 4466 

Inharno, hiiama, I Jaidnd. 4716 
977a. 8856 Jailam, 45H6 

Intcrlo|>e, Interlojxjr, Jail-khana, 447a 
439a, 1386 Jaiinur, 21 la, 5f)5a 

In-tu, 4356 Jain. Jaina, 447€i, 6 

I<ghe, 4(»Itf Jakad, 4446 

I[>ecacuanha, 4396 Jakatni, 71a 
IfK), Ipu, 957a Jaksoni BakHoin, 120a 

Ircam, 430a Jallwi, 8626 

Irinon, 774a JaleolK>te, 4476 

Iron-waxxl, 4396 Jalia, Jaliya, 362 ^j, 6 

Fwiy, 4396 JxiDatnakee, 465a 

Thkat, 4396 Jam, 4476 

Islam, 4396 Jama, Jamah, 1496, ! 

I stoop, 440^1 66ij^70t>a 

Jfitubtml, 410e« 9 Jatn^i??^506 

lir^ln/o, 1ty.ibu, llOa Jamtm, 4f96 
luana, 3976 Jambna, 469(t 

lucii, 472/* Jamhf), -I49a 

India, 46.56, 466a Jatnl*olono, 4496 

1 imck , I unco, I uncus, JamlnK), 44v86, 46 
lunk, lunko, 4726 JainUx/k, 7886 
lunkeon, 4736 Jamdanni, 7076 

lunsalmmi, 4736 Jamdar, 469a ; Jam- 

lureboaso, 474a dher, 469a, 497a 

lya, 42a James & Mary, 449a 

Ixam Maluco, 440a, Jaingiber, 9784 
628a Jamli, 4150a 

lisar^e, 7076 Jammo, 449a, 7376 

Jamna Maajid, 4696 
lamoon, 4496, 3996 
jACMy 443a Jampa, 1836 

Jaoatoo, 2276 • Jampan, Jatni»anee, 

JiMScall, 2276 Jampot, 403a, 6 

Jack, 440(1 • Jamun, 4^6 

Jackal, JackaU,^436 Jamwar, 7t)76 
Jackaas-Copal, 444a Jon. 462a 
JackcalV Jackal*, Janbiva, Jaubwa. 

444a 4voo 


Jaiicada, Jangada, Jhaump, 460a 
Jangai, 450a Jheel, 457a 

Jangal, 470a Jhillmun, 4606 

4Jangama, 451a, 466a Jbool, 4636 
Jangar, 450a Jhoom, 460a, 252a 

JangonuC, Jangomay, Jhow, 4646 
Jangiftnjia, 4506, Jhula, 4636 
451a, 1906, 5036 Jiculam, 829a 
Jantiina, 9,51a Jidgea, 3546, 460a 

Jao, 456a Jigat, 4446 

Japan, Jap^lo, Japon. Jiggy-jiggy, 4606 
Jappon, 4516, 452a Jilara, 4586 
Jaquete, 4446 Jilau(i<ir,_468a, 7486 

Jacpiez, Jaqueira, Jillmill, 4606 
443a, •4426 Jingal, J injall, 3736, a 

Jarcoon, 4,52a Jinjeo, 3766 

Jard-Hafun, 3986 Jinjili, 374a 

Jargon, 452/t JinkalT, 8286 

Jarool, 45ikt Jinny rickshaw, Jin- 

Ja«k, 453tt ri-ki-sha, 4596 

Jasoos, 45.'^, 736a Jital, 4576, 6736 
^Ja-Miue, Jasqiies, 453a Jizya, 4C0(i 
Jatra, 1856 Jn« Gernaet,.4676 

Jana. 456« Joanee, 4656 

Jaugui, .laugiiiame, Joanga, 1436 
4616, .5,564 Jocole, 4606 

Jaukan, 1926# Jogee, Joghi, Jogi, 

Jaumpaun, 4G3a Jog\ie, Joguedes, 

Jaun, 4536 Jogui, 461a, 592//, 

Jauthan. 214a 8836 

Java. 454/( ; Ktidish, John C’ompany, 462a 
4566; Wind, 4566 ; Joiwaree, 4656 
Jawa, 4556 Jompon, 4626 

Jaw’ah, J.awaub, 4.506 Jonk Ceyloan, 4736 
Jawi, 4.56('t Jonquanier, 473a 

Jawk, 413a Jooar, 465a 

Jay, 4.574 Jool, 4636 

Joel, 1.574, 92a Joola, Joolah, 4636 

Jeetul, 4576, 68<f JordaftK>n, 3996 
Jehad. Jchaud, 458<( Jornufa. 3786 
Jekaiuit, 467rt Joosje, Joostje, Josie. 

Jelabce, Jelaubee, Josin, Joss, -House, 
458a -Stick, Jostick. 4636, 

Jelba, 3626 464a, 6, 7446 

Jellaodar, 4686 Jouari, 4656 

Jelly, 1586 Jougie, 4616 

Jeiowdar, 4686 Jow, 4646 

Jelum 4586 Jowalla Mookhi, 465a 

Jemadar, Jeinatdar, Jow4ri, Jowarree, 
Jemnutdar, 4.5S/>, Jowarry, 465(f, 6 
459a • JowauUa Mookhee, 

Jemendar, Jemiii..r, 4646 
Jemitdar, Jerami- Jowaur, 465a 
dar, 9806, a JuAla mftchi, 465a 

Jenana, 9816 _ Jubtee, 4656 

Jcnni, 459rt * Judaa, Judea, 4656, 

Jenninoru, 981(t 466a, 566, 5036, 

Jennyo, ‘f59rt, 4696 691a 

Jenny rickshaw, 4596 Judgeea, 460rt 
Jeutiof, Jentio, Jen- Jugboolak, 466a 
tive, 3686, il676 Juggernaut, 4676 
Jergelim, 3736 Jugget|iB35a 

Jerry. 438a Juggumaut, 466a 

Jerubaca, 474a 444 

Jesseran, 460a Jbgo, 4726 

Jetai, 2936 JujoHue, 374a 

Jeztiercbi, Jezail^ Juk&nd&r, 1916 

Jezailchi, 4746 JuUbdar, 468a 
Jezya, 460a. Jum, 4606 

Jhappan. 4636 JumWa, 4686 

Jh&ral, 912(c Jumboo, 4486, 44 a 

Jhau, 4646 Jumdua, 469a 
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Jiimea, 4(>0/> 

Jumma, 460<r, 801a 
Jummabundee, Jum- 
ma-bund}’, 469a 
Jiimmahdar, 459ee 
Jumna, 469A ; Mus* 
jid, 469A 
Jan<;aLaa, 473i 
Juncan, 473A 
Juncaneer, 473(r 
Junco, 4726 
Jungeera, 4696, 806a 
J ungel, J u^igla^ 47 Oa, 
h ; Jungle, 470a ; 
-Cat, Cock, Dog, 
Fever. Fowl, uit, 
Mathis, Terry, 
471a, 4706, 9146 
Junglo, 4716 
Jungo, 

Jungodo, 4506 
J uniorMerchant, 222/> 
Junk, 472i« 
Junkameer, 47-ki 
Jiinkaun, 4736 
Junk -Ceylon. 47Jki 
Junkeon* 4736 
Junko, 4726 
Juptec, 4656 
J u reba.s.sii, J urebas 


1776, 

t 


Kairsie, 47Sf* 

Kaisurl, 1516 
^ajee, 475<f, 

180<« 

Kakatou, 227a 
Kakke, 886 
Kakul, Kaktfla, 1396,a 
Kala, 4956* 

Kala’i, 1456 
Kalambac, Kalanbac, 
1446, a 

KalanbQ, 2366 
Kalang, 1 45a 
Kala Jiigah, Ji^gah, 
475a ; Pana>, i*any, 
69a^ 

Kalavan.*^, 145a • 
Kaldnron, Kalderon, 
2356, a 
Kaleefa, 147a 
i Kalege, 236<? ^ 

. Kaleoun, 117a 
i Kalgi, 279a 
1 Kalikata, 146a 
i Kalikut, 148(1 
! Kaliri, 14Wi 
I Kalin^, 475a, 222a, 

I 256ft, 48S</ ; nogara, 

, -mtani, 4H8a 
Kartsa, 3786 


Karab^, 16da 
Karacho, 4806 
Karane, 274a 
Karan!, 612/> 
Karai]UO; 166tt 
Karavan, 1616 
KarSwol, 392rt ; Kiira- 
wdie, 1626 
KarS&ree, Kanpari, 
475(t, 6 
Karltaaara, 

Karboy, 

Karcanna, 

Kardafilti, 399a 
Kardar, 4756 
Karec, 165a 
Kareeta, 4756 


Juriba.«»ao, Ju-> Kalit-dar, 183;i 
ruba(?a, Jurybaiisa, ; Kalla- Ninmi«ck,47.>t j 
Kailar, 7196 


474(t, 4736, 36 
Jute, 474a 
Jutka, 4746 
Juttal, 458a 
Juzail, 4716, 3736 
Juzrat, 388(t 
JwfiliC-mukhi, 4646, 
631a 

Jyedad, 4746 
Jylibdar, 468a 
dyah kuteheri, Jyshe, 
475te 


KaXXidi'a, KalHciiii, 
14W/, 8766 


Kft&rle, 282/ 

Kahnai, 138a 
Kab-ab, 138(t 
Kabaya, 1376 
Kal>el, 1406 
Kaber, 176a 
Kaber-dar, 49,5r< 
Kahkad, 1596 
Kabob, 138a 
Kdbul, 139a 
Kacb, 2866 
Kachemire, 169a 
Kachnar, 2886 
Kadel, 2646 
Kadhil 4423^ 

Kafer, 1416: Kaferi- 
sUn, 1426 
Kafila, 1426 
Kafir, 141a 
Kafur canfnri, Fan- 
suri, 152a 

Kahdr, 495^t 
I^iban, 2696 
Kahwa, 232// 
Kaieman, 177a 


Kiillidu, 1476 
Kalu-bili-m5.i, 2246 
Kalyana. 1496 
Kamalatii, 7496 
Kaiiiata, 2396 
Kambdya, 150»» 
Kdml»oja, 1-'^^ 
Ka^X^*'/ Kamkha, 
Ka>xoux^^T 484«, 6 
Katnpoeng, Kam- 
pong, Kamiaing, 
2416 

Kamrak, 1606 
Karotah, 2396, 248ct 
l^nadain, 
l^nakappel, 247a 
Kanate, Kanaut^ 154a 
Kanliar, 2Jm * 
^Kancbani, 2806 
7 Kanchi, 2456 
Kandahdr, 1546 
kandl, 15^ 
Kane-ftaman, 2476 

Kaisjt, 215// 

Kankan, 379a ; Kan- 
kana, 1736 
Kannakatmel, 247a 
Kantieli Mw, 2246 
Kann^j, 4356 
Kanobafl, 176a 
Kan-pbott'tchi, 1506 
Kanaamab, 2476 
Kapal, 475a 
Raphok, 1386 


Kari, 283// 

Karcanna, Kar- 
kanay^ Karkhana- 
jat, 163*1, 475// 
Karkollen. 1596 
Karkun, 

Karnuta, Karndtak, 
Karndtic, Karnd- 
tik, 164^ 

Karoi* 276<t 
Karmh. 606 
Kairaka, 1656 • 
Karriiii. 2736 
Karri, Karrio, 2826, 
28;k/ 

Kan. 480a 
Ka.Hem-l>a 2 ar, 263a 
KtiabU^h, 1696 
Kashmir, 169a 
Kasid, 263a 
Kaa-kanay, 2836,9036 
Kawteml/usar, Kas- 
aem-lktxar, 26^ke 
Kaasimcre, 478a 
Kasuaria, 1706 
Katak Bonarea, 289a 
Katarab, 497a 
Katche, 2866 
Kath<?. 598a 
Kattara, 497j 
Kau<fa, 27r^ 

Kaul, 476rt 
Kaulam, 7526, %29a 
Kannta, 476a 
Kauri, 270a 
Kauas, 480a 
Kavap, 1386 
Kayel, 1406 
Kaaliegie, Kaebekie, 
3896 

Ka?1, 178a 
KeltaH 138a 
Kebuleo, 476^ 0086 
Kechnuche, Kack- 
miahe. 48ea, 4856, 
246a « 

Keddab, 476a 
Kedgem, 4766> 65a; 
Pot, 4775 

Kedgeree. 477a, 414a 
K6ekdar,4836 
Keemeab, Koaoiaob, 
485a 

Reottiookbt 8186 


Kogaria, Kegeria, 
477a 

Keif, 4986 
Keiri, 1736 
Kela, 76 
Reliant, 4836 
KoUidar, 4836 
Kencben, 2806 
Kenery, 4136 
Kennery, 4776 
Reran, *272rt 
Korendfim, 3976 
Kormerik,,160// 
Kerrie, 283a 
Kersey, Kerseymere, 
478<i. i77t>,^76f> 
Keschiome, 48;^ 


Karen, Kareng, 1636 FKe«elbacho,498e,S25a 


VI*' 

7&r 


Kcshimur, 169a 
Kesovi, 48;V> 
Ketcber}’,* 4766 
Ketesal, 4876 
Ketteri, 48‘itt 
Keitisoi, 4H76 
Kettule, 167a 
Kettysol,JCettyaoU, 

Khnltar, Khabt»ar, 
4946 

Khader, Khadir, 
478//, 606 

Khailntr Pass, 482// 
Kbair, M*V> 

Khakeo, Khaki, 4786 
Khabij, 371a 
Khab^e, 236a 
Kbulji, 372« 

Khalsa, Klialsajee, 
479(1, 5/* 

Khan, 4716i 
Khartria, 4796^ 
Khimsaitin, Khan- 
K2inian, 2476, 4796 
Khanum, 4796 
Kharek, 165a 
Kharita, KliarliadEr 
4756 

Kbarkce, Kbarki, 
4)86 

Khas, 168a 
Khaah'khaah, 284a 
Kha/ei. 480a • 

KhOsya, 480a, 2636 
Khat, 2646 
KhEti^ 1746 
K^hedah, 476a 
Kberltnutgar, 4866 
Kheenkanb, 485tt 
Kheiher Pass, 4826 
Kbeldt, 4806 
Kbelaoi, 484a 
Kbelwet, 149a 
Khemkaub, 485^* 
Khenaut^, 1546 
Kberore, 276a 
H^0ttry,482a 
KbicbH, 477a 
Kkidmu^r, 487a 
Kbilujl, 

Kbil*at, Kbibit48a6 
ICIislij,KblHjl,KbUji^ 
8706, 371a, 6 
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Khilwut, 149a Kishnnwh, 486a 

Khirdj, 4806 Kishri, 4766 

Kbit, 487a Kis ! Kis ! 7496 

Khmer, 1506 Kismas, 486tt . 

Khoa, 4806 KiHmafih, ^86a 

Khodom, 3666 KiHimitdar, Kismut- 

•Khojah, 2346 gar, 4866 

Khulee, 251 « KisssmiHs, 486a 

Khookhori, 4916 KisHorsf)}*, 707j 

Khoonky, 2M6 KiA, KiHtbundee, 

Khot, 4806 486«, 6,8206 

Khoti, 4816* uKij^iutgar, 4866 

Khrl, 2746 KitW, 174a 

Khshtitn#|wi, 7976 KitArch, 4^rt 

Khubber, Khubiir- lvitchareo,Kitcheroo, 

darji49rxf, 4946 KiUhery, Kitchri, 

Khnd, Khudd, 4816 4766, 477a, 65.i 

KhWtuofu. 147a • Kitonoll, 487a j 

Khvilj, 371a Kitnmtgar, Kitmut- 

. Khimdan, 4136 , gaur, 4866 

Kburccf,,496<t Kit^orye, 4766 

Khdr Marin, 2806 Kitsol, Kiwoll, Kitta-« 

Khurrt^f, 482<f, 19<k« f»ul, Kittasade, Kit- 

KbuHH, 2836 tewiw, Kittisal, j 

Khutput, lH2<f Kittisoll, Kittysol, i 

Khuttry, 482(t Kittysoll. Kity^nl, \ 

Kha7.inut|r5r, 4866 1 487, i. 6, 1856, 307a j 

Khvlxsr 4826 Kitul, 1666 ^ | 

KiafTer, 1 116 Kitxery, 4766 j 

Kiur, 2:446 Kiy-lati, 752<r j 

Kiamuaujuirai, 4796 KiziHuudi, 4986 i 


Kr)orya Moo^a, 28ra Kunchenee, 2806 
Koot, 4916, 7^46a Kunchiran, 7746 
Kooza, 49^ Kundba, 639a 

Kop, Kopnki, Kopek, Kundra, 4136 

Kopeki, 1216, 2536, Kunkur, 496a 

а. Kuraba, 163a 

Kor, 2^t Kura-kura, Kur« 

Kora-kora, 1596 • kura', 1506 

Koratchee, 2766 Kurachee, 2766 
Korj, Korja, 2556, a Kuranchy. 2726 
Koniish, 4936, 494a Kurbee, 486*1 
Koromandel, 2586 Kureef, 496a 
Korrckorro, 160tt Kumool. 4966 

Kwpvf 2386 KTirpah,*278a 

Kos, 2g2a Kilrs, 8306 

Korthoon, Koshun, Kijrlih, 2616 

492fe Kurunder, 281a 

R(krros, 492a Kurzburdar, ?244a 

Kubitno, 3666 Kusbah, 28»ia, 5006 

Kotiyah, 3926 Kushk, 4^r, 

Ko-toii, Kotow, 494a, Kusluxm, Kiishun, 

б, 4926 4926 

Kotul 4946 Kiiskos, Kuss-kiiss, 

Kotwal, 2(>6<f j Kiisu-kus\i, 2836 

Ktmlam, 752<t Kus(K)mbab, 2526 

Koalli, 2506 Kusutna, 2596 

Kourou, 276|| KutAr, 1976 

Kouser, 4\i'2a Kutcha, 2876 

Kimtel, 4916 Kutcheri, 2886 

Kowl-nama, 2686 Kultar, 4976 

Kowtow. 4926 Kuttaim, 2656 


Kiaj*hi-iriilo, 169a 
Kiati, 911a 
Kk, iBJki 

Kichcri, Kichiri, 1766 
Kiehmirb, 186« 
Kkhrl, 58W* 
Kidderj»ore, K id- 
dory 483«^^ 
Kidgerio, 41 4a, 477a 
Kidjahwab, 1106 
Kieiingkia, 489«t 
Kionbiab, 170rt 
Kib 183<* 

Kilki. 2786 

Kilbidar, 18:k 
Kiila-koto. 4836 
Killaut, 48:16 
Kilkdar, 4S36 
Killot, Kil!ut,®4836, 
279ci, 8086 

K%va, 7 r >06 

Kimkhu, 4846, 797a 
Kincha-obdb, 7076 
Kinctdi, Kingcob, 
484rt, 6 

King-crow. 485tt 
Kintal, 770« 

Kioack, Kio*Miue,4vS5a 
Kio#», 261 « 

Kiotnn, 499a 
Kipije anki 4876 
Kir, 48:k* 

Kinlnl, 2786 
Kiranchi, 3306 
Kirba, Kirbee, 485a, 
6, 465a 

Kifkee, 4786 t 


Kirt»a, 278a 
Kimint, 397a 
Kiahm,., Ki^^ee, 
Kiabmi, 4^, 486a 


i 


I 

I 


KW, 1956 ^ 

Klang, 1 156 
Kling, 1876, 222(f 
Ivnookaty, 61 :k 
Kolmiig, Kocbang, 
4iK)c», 6356 
Kooo hue, 7506 
Koid, Koowil, 1906 
Kofar, 141a 
Kohiuor, 491rt 
Kokan, 245a ; -Tana, 
‘ill* 

Kt.koela, im 
Kokcr-noot, 2296 
K<»kun butter, 2546 
Kol, 2106 _ 
Kulnmki, 7«”26 

Koll, 7196 
Koi«^g, 244ki 
KwXts, 2386 
K o/iAp, K oiJ-apla. 23S<^ 
Komati, 217rt, 2376 
Komukeo, 2516 
Konkan-Tana, 2146 
Konkor, 496a 
Kooohi-Bundur, 226<i 
Kwikry, 4916 
K<K>lce, 251a 
KtK>l(§‘n6, 24^n 
Koolkurny, 7566 
Kooinmbee, 4916 
Kooly, 250a 
•K<iK>mkee, Koomky, 
2516, 4916 
•Koomooah, 8306 
Koonja, 2496 
Koonky, ^16 
Koormureea, 279a 
Koornis, 494a 
Koorsi, 252a 


Koyil, 1906 
Kraxtl, 259(f 
Kran, 272<t 
Kninghir, 27:k/ 

Krin, 2746 } 

Krocotoii, 2276 
Kroh, 7486 | 

Kror, Krorl, 276fi 
Krosa, 2616 
Kualiar, 406<r 
Kublior, Kiiblier- 

daur, 4946, 195a 
Kiibeer, 2776 
Kiich llahar, 2l8a 
Kueheree, 2H86 | 

Kuchi, Kuchi-t’binu, ' 

226r« I 

Kuchurrv, 288a | 

Kudd, 4^16 I 

Kudd(X), 2786 _ ! 

Kulkir, mxt • ; 


Kuka, 383« 
RfilAn-Tana, 2446 
Kxikri, 4916, 9236 
Kula, 4956 
Ktllam, 752c(, 8286 
Kulkuroee, ^6 
Knlgio, 27^ 
Kulliim, 2496 
Kulsee, 279« 

Kulwit, 751a 
Kuraaki, 2516, 252a 
Kumari, %2(i 
Kumborbund, 280a 
Kumbari, 2386 
Kummeky, 2^6 
Kunimeround, 280ia 
Kumroul, 2796 
Kump^, 4956 
Kum-sha* 280a 
Kunbee, 4916 


Kutwal, 26<kt 
Kuzelbash, 4986 
Kuzztik, 2026 
Kuz/anna, 4976 
Knzzixuk, 2026 
Kuzzilba>.h. 4976 
K\fe, 4986 
KVoung, 4986, 6196 
Kvthee, 499a 


Laar, 5056 
Labi»ei, 5236 
T^\c. k^cazaa, 499a, 
501a 

I^Mcca, 1776, 4996, 
50(kt 

I^iccadive iMlands, 
500rt 

r^ceowry, 7076 
lAok, 5006 
Ijaoka, 500a 
Lackcrage, Lackher- 
ago. 5016, 4806 
Lacott, 524a 
Ijaore, Ijacreo, 500a 
Ijac8t\mana, 5126 
Lackt, 500a 
Ladoo, 524a 
Lagartbo, Lagarii, 
Lagppto, 186 J4a, 6 
Liihan, Lahari, 
LAbori • Bandar, 
Lahory, 607«, 6 
Laica, 51^ 

Lallan, 6216 
Uk, 501a 
Lakar, 5004 
Ukh, 5016 
Lakhiraj. 8016 
Lakkabakka, 524a 
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XdKKOi, 499^ 
Laknau, 524a 
Lakravi^h) 524a 
Lalichia, 5136 
Lalla, 5016 
Lali’Shraub, 6016, 
826« 

Lama, Laniah, 502a 
Lamaserie, Lama< 
sory, 5026 
Lambada r, 5246 
Lamballi, Xjamballie, 
5026 

Lance, 51So 
Lanchaa, Lanchan, 
Lanchang, 50V) 6 
5036^ 

Lanchar, Lancbara, 
603a, 5026, 5126, 
55(Xi, 7^6 
Lancbin, el66 
Land Breeze, -tome, 
-wind, 503<i 
Landjam, 504a 
Langan, 3766 
Langasaque, 50Sa 
Langeianne, 5036 
Ijangesacke, 503a 
Langianne, Langien, 
5036 

Langotee, Ijjingotb, 
Langoti, I^ngoty, 
Langouti, Lan- 
goutin, 5256 
langur, 525a 
l>an^utty, 5256 
IjEinjang, Lanjao, 
Lan John, 5036, 

Ijankin, Ijankinc, 
6166 

Lankoutah, 5256 
l^antea, Lanteea, 
604a, 6166 
liao, 5036 
Laos, 504a 
Laquar, 4996 
lisquesaa, 501a 
Ijaquesimena, Laque 
Xomena, 5126 
liar, 505a 
Lar bunder, 5076 
liara, 5056 
Lara!, 506a 
lArdn, Larawl, 505a 
liareck, 506a 
Laree, 975a 
Ijarek, 506a 
Ijarl, 50oa 
Jjari, 5066 

liuribunda, Laribun- 
der, 5076 ^ 

Lariin, larijn, 5066, 
6776 

AapiKi}, 505a 
lArin, Larine, 506a, 
7276 

Urkin, 5066, 73Sa 
Larrce, Ijarribundar, 
Larribunder,Lanry- 
, Bunder, 5076, a 
lAry,5{>6« 


Larym, 5056 
Lraynen, 5066 
Lascar, Lascareen, 
Lascari, Laacariin^ 
Lascarin, Lascarit, 
Lascarr, Laseaiym, 
Lascaryn, «,Lasccra, 
Laschilres, Lasco- 
reen, Laskar, liOa- 
ker, Lasqiuirini, 
Lasquarini, 5076, 
508<t, 6, 509(1, 8096 
Lassamane, 5126 
Lat, 509a ; Justey, 
Justy, Pa^jre, Sa- 
hib, Sekretiir, Sik- 
ritar, ,509a, 6 
Lat, .5096 * 

Laterite, 510</, 1386 
Lath, Lathi, ,5096, 
,510(1 

I^tsea, ,5136 < 

liUtteo, 510a 
Ijatteoiil, Lattia1,5106 
Latirel>ender. liaure- 
l>under, 5706 
I^uri,^22(t 
Ij&w Officer, 51 06, 1 78a 
Lawrie, 5076 
Laxanmn, Lazamana, 
Laxiiuana, ,5126 


Lime, 5166 
Limou, 514rt 
Lirapo, Lim|>oa, 5156 
Ling, Linga, 5176 
Lii^t^h^ri, Lingait, 

Lingam, 5776; Lin- 
gainism, 5176 
Liufi^vant, .517a 
Lingayet, 517a • 
Ling ham, 5176 
Lin^ist, LingUKter. 

517a, 6 ^ 

Lingum*5176 
Linguoa, 5176 
Lijvlap, 518/f, 1866 
liiquea, 51,5a 
Lisciadro, 6306 
Lishtee, liistee, 518« 
Litchi, .513/; - 
Liu kiu, 5146 
Llama, 5u2i^/ 

Idingua, 5176 
liohre Bender, 5076 
lx>itia, 523^1 
Loll, 502(; 
l^llah, 41/^ 
Loml^lie, liom- 
bardie, 5026 
Longcloth, 518'i,J076 
Umg'drawers, i>186, 


639a 

Laylon, 6216 
Le^uer, 512/» 
licako, liOnque. ,501(i 
liechia, Lecbya, .5136 
Lock, 501a 
Lectjue, 516c 
liCe, 516* 

I-.oeohe, Leechee, 
5136, a 
Leelim, 621a 
Ijeft-hand Castes, 
1716 

Leicki, 5136 
LeiJao, 621 « 

Leimun, ,514a 
Lek, ,501a^ 

Lekin, 5L56 

lic^-laiig, 6216 

Lomroannee, 7076 
Ivelhon, 513/;, 516/), 
517a; Grass, 514a 
ficopard, 5146 ♦ 
Letjue, 501a 
PILo(|iie(i, Ijcques^ 

Lequio, 5146, 5l5a 
Ijeskar, .50CV 
l>etchi, 5136 
Lewchew, 5146 
Leylam, Leyton, 

621a, 6 
Li, 513a 

Liamix>, Ltampoo, 
51&I, 6 
liichi, 5136 
Liguaa, 3976 
Lii, 5lSa 
Likin, 5156 
Lilac, Ltly'(;ak,51 6a, 6 
Lima, 5166 
Limb, 022a 


65^1, 9446 
Longi, 5196 
Long-slu >re wind 5 1 9« 
l/nigtii, 5196 
liontar, nli*;* 

Loocher, .5116* 

5146 

Lriongee, I/smghee, 

519a, 6, 51 H.; ;HerlKi, 

Maghrub, 7076 
Loory, 522r* 

Loot, 5196 
Lootah, 5226 
liootcha, 519« 
Lootiew'iilla, lxK)ty, 
L(x>ty- wallah, 5296 
Loquat, l»)U(4^>21a 
liorch, l/>rc6p|jim6, a 
Ijord Sahib, 

5096 ' • 

liordo, 640a 
lioririe, 63a 
liory, 5216 
Jiota, 522a 
Loto, 5226 
Lotoo, 5226 
Louan 87a 
lionchee, i>206 
Ix;ure-l>ender, 5076 
liCiUteat lioalthia, 
5226, 52:1a 
Louti, 5206 
Vjuwen, 5046 
liore-btrd, 523(* • 

Loylang, 6216 
Loyteo, Ijaytisk, 523«f 
5226 

Lublmy, Lnbbe, Lub- 
l»oe, Lubbye, 528a, 
6 , im 

Luckerbaug, 5286 


Lucknow, ,524(1 
Luddoo, 524a 
Lugao, Lugow, 5246 
Luharunl, 507« 
Lumbanah, Lum- 
b5noh, iiO% 
LumlHsrdar, ,5246, 747*6 
Lungee, liunggi, 5196 
Lungoor, 5246 
Luiarootv, Lungota, 
5256 ' 

Lungy, <5196 
Lunka, 52d(i, 1886 
Lusccvr, r>0^i6 
Lut-d’hau, .5226 
Luti, ,5206 • 

Lutl-puti, 521a 
uLuttu, 5226 # 

Lychee, 
l^l^'in, 622<r. 

Lyme* 51 7a 
Lynqx), 5156 


Maabar. ,5266, 540(* 

; Maajnn, 

j Maamiliut-diir, .5196 
{ Maanci}Mlar, 5986 
Mtt*laip, .526«? 

Malsir, Ma'lwir, 52<ia. 
6, 4556 

thiOft 

Macavap, Isle of, 1S06 
I Macao, ,52^16 
\ MacariH>, 5276 
! Maccwtsar, 52ib* ; jK>i- 
son, ,52516, 95,V; 

: Mucccio, 5276 
MatraiSfCi, 529a 
‘ Macco < 'iilinga, 485^1 
1 Mac;«, ,529a, 168/; 

' Mnchiin, 5916 
Machao, ,527« 
Machar, 36 
Machate, 599a 
Macheen, 5306, 4,556 
Machilla. 55166 
Mochin, 531 rt, 4a 
Macffis, 5)116 
Machlil>emier, Much- 
Hfmtan, MI2a • 
Macis, 5296 
Mackrea, 5286 
i Mac(W, Mactaa, Mac* 
quar, ,55>26 
Macp»‘ 0 , ,528/* 

Macto (.5alinga, 489<t 
Macua, Macttar, Ma> 
aria, 5926, 593<i 
Macule, (kXlk* 
Madafoone, Mada* 
funum, Madiqig* 
lam, Madapolhim, 
6816, 532a, 8786 
Ma4av4 416 
Maderas, Madorass, 
i34a 

Madeaou Bamrkt, 
608U 

Madrafaaao,^532a 
Madras, Madraapat* 
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an, Madraspatnano, 

532«, 6835, 534a 
Madremaluco, 634a, 

*mh 

Madrcapatan, 5335 
Madura, 5345 ; foot, 

• 635a 

Maestro, 5385 
Mag, 5945 

Magadaxo, • Mjiga* 
d<x;ia, Magadoxti, 

MagAdoxof 535«, 5 
Maganiby, 5955 
Magazine, •63da 
Magh, 5945 
Magolj^lagull, 672^1 
• ManalMir, 541a 
Mahllrhanipil, 1835 ^ 

Mahachoen. Maha- 
, china, 5305, 5J51Vi 
1975 

Mahaim, ‘211a 
Maliujail^iin, Maha* 
jen, Maht'ijuu, 
i>Ma, 755 
Mahal, 5475 
Mnhana, Mnhannah, 

5355 ! Maheut, 

■ * ' Malik llarid, oo7a 


Ma}ap;ue, 5945 
Malai, 540a 
Malai, 546a 
Mala insana. 1155 
Malaio, 5445 
Malaiur, 54^a 
Maland, * Malandy, 
5rt7a 

Malaciuoze, 504A 
Maljitroon, 54'^fr 
Malauar, Malavar, 
54^^ 5415 
^laliH^ 54rw 
Malaya, 540rt 
Malay alam, ^65 
Malayan, Malayo, 
Malaysia, Malay- 
sian, 546ft, 5 
Maldiva, Maldives, 
MaV 5 Male-divar, 
5465, 5475, 540a, 
548fi. 876^^ 
Maloendu, 567a 
Malem, Malemo, 548a 
Malequa, 5445 
Mali, Maliab, Mali- 
bar, 540ft 


Mahanlshtra, Malm- I 
rat tor, 537*1 j 

Mahasaiilu, 5Jj8fi | 

Mabusln, 5315 { 

Mahawat, 5365 j 

Mah^, 536fi 
Mahi, 536*'! ^ 

Mahoua, SZrnt 
Mahouhut, Mahout. 
5365 

Mahrat-dessa, Mali- 
mtta, 5365 ; -flitoh, 
5il7a, 5 

Mahsecr, 638ft 
Maidan, Maidaun, 
607a 

Main^, 6075 
Mainato, 538a, 669fi 
Mais, 5J165 
Maistry, 5.’{85, 1465 
Maiire, 566ft 
Mail, 5585 • 

Majtxwi, Maju, Ma- 
539a, 595 
Makaduw, 5695 
Makassivr, Makassor, 
629ft 

Makdaabau, 5355, 

7505 

MakhsooflolMul, 606a 
Makhzan, 636<t 
Maker, 669f* 

Mabliar, 5395 ; 

Creeper, 542ft ; 

Ears, 542a; Hill, 
542a ; Oil, 642a; 
Kites, 542a 
Malabarian, Mala- 

liarica, Malabarick, 
5415 • 

Malabathnim, W8a 
Malaca, Momcca, 
5445,^ 

Maladoo, 646a 


Malindi, 5t>7a 
Maliurli, Maliyi, 5^16ft i 
Mallabar. 5415 ! 

Malice, 575/f 
Mallo-niolie, Malmal, 
596ff, 5955 

Maine, Maluchc, 

Malueo, 576*t, 5 
Malum, Maluiiii. 

548fi, 5 

Ma^drpat, 5365 
Mambrfini, 549a 
Manibu, 545 
Mamgelin, 55;ia 
Mamini, Maniiraii, 
Mamirani, Mami- 
ranitohiui, Mafw- 
pdj, Mam iron, 

548% .549ff 
MarStulriar, 549a 
ManioixlAti, 7075 
Mamatxioe* Ma- 
iiiof>di, 3895. 7075; 
MauKHidies, 135 
MauKK)!, Mamoolee 
5495 

ManifKity, Mamoty, 
Manmty, 5495, 3585 
Man, 6645 
Manljai, 102f* 

Manbu, 55(1 ^ 
Manclyue, Manchua, 
550(1, 5496 
Manchy, 5135, 696(i 
Mancina, 650a 
Mancipdar, 5985 
Mancock, 57<t 
Hand, 5645 
Mandadore, 650a 
Mandalayt MandaM, 
650a 

Mandapam, 2215 
Mandarij, 6616 ; Man- 


darin, 5505, 5985^ 
Boat, Language, 
552a ; Mandarini, 

* Mandarino, 6515 
Mandavi, 2865 
Mandercen, Mam- 
deryngi^ 5515, a 
Mandra, 5986 
Mandorijn, Man- 
dorin, 5515 
Maneh, 564 (t 
Maneive, 550a 
Manga, 554a 
Mangaior, Manga- 
lore,, MaYY(^vovpt 
Mangaroul, Manga- 
ruth, 5525, «, 553a 
Mlinge, Mangea, 5545 
Mangee, 558a 
Mangelin, 553a 
Maiigerol, 55;ia 
|» Mangestain, 557a 
Matigiallino, Man- 
giar, 553a 

Manglavar, Mangla- 
vor, 553a 
Mangle, 5575^ 

Mango, 5535 ; Bird, 
555« ; Fish, 555f(, 
895rt ; Showers, 
5555 ; Trick, 5555 
Mangostaine, Man- 
gostan, Mango- 
stane, Marigo- 
steen, Mango- 
stban, 557a, 5565 
Mangrove, 557a 
Mniigue, 5545, 558a 
Maugulore, 5525 
Mangas, 5965 
Mangy, 558a 
1 Maniakarer, 577a 
Manihtir, 540fi 
Maiiicaren, 577a 
Manickchor, 5585 
Manilla. ‘2255 
Maiiilla-riiaii, 55$ft 
Maiijarur, 5525, 8285 
Maiijce, 558a 
Miiiijoo, 5495 j 

Maiijeol, 596a _ i 

Maiijy. 558ct 
Maniiickjoro, 5585 
ManAlIe, 601a 
Manselxiar, 5985, 9a 
Mansjoa, 550a 1 

Mansono, 578a 
Mansulman, 604a 
Mantery, 5515 
Mantimento, 73a 
Man tor, 5515 
Mantra, 5985 
Mantrf, Mantrin, 
5515, a, 5985, 6445, 
645(t 

Mantur, 6985 
Manucodiata, ^Sb 
Manzeill, 599a 
Mao, 5645 

Ma*|ia-’rh, 526a, 752a 
Mapilla, Maplet, Ma- 
puler, 58da 


Maqua, 6925, 593a 
Marabout feathers, 

7a ; Marab-biitt, 
Marabout, 12a, 7a 
Marama, Maraniat, 
Maramut, 5585, 
659rt 

Maratha, Maratta, 
Maratte, 537a, 5 
MarciCl, 5675 
Marchin, 531a 
Mardi, 535a 
Margoise. Margosa, 
Margo.^er, 56§a 
Markboro, 559a 
Majgnutty, 559a 
Marsall, 601a 
Martaban, •Marta- 
btine, Martabani, 
Martabania, Mar- 
ta ba no, Martaman, 
Martauana, Marta- 
vaan, Martavana, 
559a, 5, 560a, 5 
Mar til, 5605 
Martingale, 5605 
Martol, 5605 
Marwaree, Mar- 
warry, 561a 
Mnryacar, 561a 
Mas, 530a, 5 
Masjvl, 538a, 

Masalchi, Masaulchi, 
6015, ‘2195 
Ma.Hcabar, 5615 
Mase, 530(f 
Ma.seer. 538a 
Miush, 5615 
Mashal, 601a 
M ash 'alch i , Maah- 

argue, 6015 
Masin, 4555 
Maskoe, 6615 
Maslijxitan, 562f/ 
Masolchi, 602a 
Masoola, 603(t 
Mass, 155a 
Massalchoe, Massal- 
gee, Massalgi,602a, 
6015 

Massaul, 6015 
Massaula, 725a 
Massaulchee, 6015, 

602(t 

Masscie, 168a 
Massegoung, 5655 
Massijmtam, 562a 
Massoieymoen, 6035 
Massoola, 593a, 6035 
Mast, 5365 
Master, 5386 
Masti, ^5, 881a 
Masudi; Masulah 
Masuli, 603a, 5 
MasuHpatam, 5615 
127a 

Mat, 5635 
Mataban, 560a 
Matarani, 412a 
Matchine, 5dla 
Mate, Matee, 562a, 5, 
5365 
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Mater, 56()a *Mentary, Mentri, Mna, SO-ire 

Math, 605/> 552« Moabar, tU% 

Mathoura. Mathra, Menzill, 699« Moal, 570/i 

1196, SSTk* MerctUl, Merear, 567/# Molnjd, Mobud, 669a 

MaticoJ, 5686 Merchant, Junior, Mocadam, Mocadan, 

Matranee, 6626 Senior, 2226 Mocatlao, Moca- 

3klatross, 6626 Merdebani^660a dou, 569^ 

Matt, Matte, 663a, 6, Merge, Mergi, Mer- Mocandan, Mocan- 
736 gui, Merjee, 568a, cmo, Mt>canaon, 

Matiira, Matures, 6676 6 • 

6056 Mesohita, 690t< Mixseol, 671a 

Maty, 662rt Mesepataniya, Meso- Moccuddama,^96 ^ 

Mat^i Franca, 336 potamia, 662a Mocondon, OCPlr ^ 

Maua deS chianes, Mestiuita. Mesquite, Mocsudalmd, 606a 
58S6 6896 ^ McK*udaimi, 669a, 

Mau(;*am, 6776 Messejwtan, 662<< 8046 

Mauldar, 406 ' Mesticia, Mostick, Modogalinga, 488<i 

Mauldiva, 648ti Mcwstivo, Meftif, Modeliar, McHielliar, 

Maumlet, 6636 Mestiso, Mestisso, Modelyajvr, Modil- 

Maund, Maiuie, 6636. Mostix, Mestiza, ijd, Modlity, 6696, 

6646, 8076 Mestizi, Mestizo, 876 

Maurus, 6826 604a, 6, 606a, 172!^ MtHiura* 636a 

Mausira, 678<f 9336 MoTjoyXuxraoi)^ 6526 

Mausolo, i^3(rjr Me.str^, 639a Mofus.«!il, 670»^; I)ew- 

Mawah, 676a Mesulla, 6926, 603<i nnny Adawlut, 6a ; 

Maxila, 6966 Met’h, 6626 Mofiissilito, 670(« 

Mayam, 5306 Meti<^i, Metif. 6046 Mog, 346 6946 

Mayamb\i-Taaa, 103« Metnninee, 6626 68lrt 

Mayla, Mayllah, 505</ Mhilr-palm, 1666 Mogaii, Mogalia,571a 

Mavnate, Maynato, Mhowa, 6746 Mogen, 346, 694a 

Maynatto, 5386 Midan, 607a Moghul, 6716 

Maz, 165a, 630<t Mihter, 666<t Mogr^tiecio, 6366 

^laziigara, Mazagon, j Mililwr, 6406 Mogol, Mi>goli, Mo- 

Mazagong, Mazii- | Mi-li ku, 576a * golistan, Mogoll, j 

gaiio, 6666, 787a ! Milinde, 6666 Mogor, 6706, 6716, | 

Mazhabi. 6066 j Milk>biish, -he<lge, 672a, 6, 67 .'mi i 

Meana.Meeanna,5666 668// Mognibbin, 696a: I 

Mearbar, 5656 | Mina, 6C4« M<^uo, 6946 

>Iecban, 6916 Mina, Minah, Micuiw, Mogul, Brooches, the 1 

Mechoo. Mechua, 607a, 6 (Ireat, 6706, 573a, I 

6926 Mincopie, 668/£ 6716 | 

Mecklev, 5656, 5976 Mindey, 5676 Mohannah, r»666 

Medan,’ 6066 Miner. 6076 Mohawk, 22</ ^ j 

Medopollon, 632rt Minil)ar, 540a .Mohochintau, 1976, ; 

5[eeana, 5656 ' Miniooy, £08'/ 631a | 

Meechilnntn, 79/« Minulwir, 6406 M/>ho<>rec, 6746 ‘ 

Meera.s.s, Meerassdar, MiraUiry, 66rK/ Mo-ho tchen r>o, 18.‘1/' I 

Meenusseo, Meeras- Miras, Mira.‘ahtr, M<ihrer, 671^ j 

ftidar, Moeras.sy, 6656 Mohteref£KAfl>)fturfa, i 

6666 ’ Minitto, 537a 691a % j 

Meerl>ar, 565a, 6136 Mir-bandar, 127« Mohur, Kold, ^»73« ! 

Mehaul, 666tt ]#irHchal, 686«c/, 6, Mohurrer, 5746 

Mehtar, Mehtur, 6^176 Mohurrutn, 6746 

666<e, i:i0« Mirolmlan, 6016 Mohwa, 5746 

Mohtra, J135/£ Miscall, 6686 Mokaddam, Mokuti* 

Metdan,, Meidaung* Miscerv, 6686 dern, 5696, 2'486 

607«, 6066 Mini, 5^186 Molavee, 6796 

Melacha, 5446 Mislif/atan, 662a M<i-la*ye, 6i{ki 

Melanzane, 116a Misf|»itte, 690a Molol/ar, 829/t 

Mole<iua, 6446 Misroe, 6<586, 8636 Mole-Islani, 676a 

Melibar, Melibaria, Missal, 5686 Molef, Mo)iJ[i75a 

640a, 6 ^ MisaaJa, 601a Molkoy, 45// 

Melinda, ^Melinde, Missulai»atatD, 662a Molla, 6796 

Melindi. 5666 Mbtari, 976 Molly, 5766 

Meliquo Verido, 567a Misteeaa, Misterado, Molc/gonier, 9506 • 

Memeris, Memira, Mistice, Mistieo, Molokosi, 576a 

6486, 649a 605a, 6046, 534a Molo-yo, 576« * 

Mem-8£ihib, 667rt Mistfy, 5386 Moluccas, Molnchhe, 

Mena, 5646 Mithkal, 668// Moluksa, 5756, 5766 

Menate, 538?/ Miyana, 5656 Momaity, 5496 

Mondy, Missore, 610a Mombatm, 1036 

Mizquita, 690a Mombmek, 678» 


Moml/aym, Mom- 
bayn, 10^/, 6 
Mometty, 6496 
Momiri, 5486 
Monbay in, 1036, 787a 
Moucarn, Monylio, 
678/1, 6776 
Moncadon, 669a 
Mondah, 686a 
Moue,. 6766 . 

Monegar, 6766, 6856 
Monop 4 »ro (.Moth, 7076 
Monethsono, 678fi 
Money iK/#r, 6976 
Mongal, Mongali, 
Monghol, * 6706, 
671a 

MongiX)se, M<pguse, 
6966, 697// 

Monlbdr, 6406 

^lonlfcv broad Tree, 

•* • 

;>< / a 

Monock, 676/1 
Monsain, Monson, 
M()n.ssocn, Mon- 
s<x>n, Monsst/n, 
Monssniy'n, 677a, 6, 
678// 

Montal/an. 6t>06 
Monte-lxjoiie, 304a 
M/>nths/>nc, 678a 
Montn/ss, 66;ia- 
Monzii**, 678a 
M/x>l/urek, 6786 
M«)<x;hulka, 678// 
Mo»/chy. 679a 
Mo/Kiii, 68^16 
Mo/^a, 6806 
.M«H»mnx»tidar, 4666 
Mookhtiir, Mookht- 
yar, Mooktear 
1*7 

M(K/!a. Moolaa, Mo(»- 
lah, M<K>l1/th, 6796, /£ 
M/x/lvce, 6796, 178//, 
6116 

M(/oimul. 680« 

M/H/n Blindness, 6.80/1 

Moong, 5806. 6396 
.Mrgnga, 6806 
MfK/ng/), 6806 
M/H»nshee, Mo^shi, 
M/Kmshy, wla, 
384/1 

Mcx/nsiiy, 5816 
M/x/r, 6816, 887a ; 

(Jold, 674a 
M/K/ra, 68.36 
Moc/mh, 68.36 
Moore, 6826 
Mooree, 7076 
Moorei, 5746 
Mcioriah, Moorman, 
5816, 6846 

Moorpungkey, Moor- 
^puukeo, Moor- 
punky, 584a 
Moors, 584a. 417a 
Moorum, 586/*, 1386 
Mofktn, 5786 
Moot(»h6e, 579a 
Mootioddy? 58^ 
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Moplahy 5856 I 
Moquay 216 
Mora, 586a 
Mora. 5886 
Moraby 574a 
Morab, 586a 
Moramba, 585a 
Moratta, Moratto, 
Morattoe Ditohy 
Morattyy 537a, 6 
MdroheOy * Mora<du- 
ohien, Mordechi, 
Mordochin, Morde 
china, Mordescin, 
Mord^n, Mor> 
dexi, Mordexijn, 
Motdexim, Mor- 
^xin. Mordicin, 
Mordisheen, 58^i, 
687a, 6, 588ay 6896 
Mordixim, 5896 « 
More, 532 ^ 588a 
Moraxy, 587a 
Moro,W26 
Morram, 585a 
Mort do chien, 5866 
Mortavan, 5596 
Alortishflan, 5886 
Mortivan, 6606 
Mortahee, Morxi, 
Money, 6886, 687a, 
5866 

Mosandaui, 602a 
Mosaul, 6016 
Mofich, Moschoo, 5906 
Mosellay, 5896 
Moetleman, 604a 
Mosolin, 6006 
Mosooy 578a 
Mo8c|no, Moaqeiotte, 
Mosquey, 5896, 
590cty 180a 
Mosquito, 5906 ; 

drawers, 5186 
Mossaiagec, 6016 
6iossai:»otam, 562a 
Mossclhi, Mossellay, 
^ 6896 

MoaseUiniy 6006 
MossoJei, 602(f^ 
Mossoon, 5786 
Mossula, 60i^ 
M6stra, 605a 
Moturpha. 591<£ 
MoUfQlOy 5776 
Mouooi, 5^26 
Moufti, 5936 
MoiryowXicj, 5706 
Motthneitty^ 591« 
Mouaggutia, 5966 
Moaiiig^c>h, 553a 
Mounson, 57^# 
Mount Duly, 5916 
Mouro, 5816, ^2a 
MouiK^line, 6006 
Mouae-deery 5916 
Moutnol, 570a 
Mouason, 5776 
Mowa, Mowah, w46, 
575a 0 

5946 ^ ' 

Moxa^batli, 606 a 


Mran>ma, 131a 
Mu’allimy 5486 
Mucadamo, 5696 
Maohalka, 579a 
Much^Uy 6916 0 

Muchilkay'Muchilkai, 
679a, 5786 
Muchoa, 5926 
Muobwa, 59X1 
Muck, 22a ^ 

Muckadum, ^696 
Muckna, 5916 . 
M.nyokta, 581a 
MUckwa, 5926, 593a, 
608a ^ 

Mucoa, 692a 
Mudd^, 593^1, 9a 
Muddle, 59^ 
Mudeliar, Mudolyar, 
5696 

Hudson, Muesson, 
578a > 

Mufti, Mufty, 5934 
6106, 178a, 6a 
Mug, 5946, 595a 
Mugalia, 571a 
Mugg, 594a 
Mug^adootj, 581a 

Muggar, Mugger, 
•595a 

Muggerbee, Muggra- 
bee, 595a 

Muggur, 595a, 367a, 


Mughal, 570r< 
Mubarrara, 5746 
Mukaddam, 569a, 
9236 

Mukhtyar-numa, 
Muktoar, 579a 
Mukna, 592^c 
Mukuva, ri92a 
Mulai, 6796 
MuUubar, 6406 
Mulkcc, 668/? 

Mull, 5m 
Mulbi, 6796 

ICO - ta^ray, 

Muljah7i796 
Mulligatawny, 6966 
Mulniull, 6956, 7076 
MulHckot, 690f* 
Mulugu tanni, 5956 
Munenee, 5816 
Muncheel, 596a 
Munchua, 650a 
Munegar, 577a 
Mungo, 5806 
Mungoos, Mtingooso, 


Mungroloy 5526 
Mungul. 5706 
Muutbar, 505a 
Muni, 4766, 5806 
Mun}66t, 597a 
Munneijoora, Mun- 
neepoce, Munni- 
598a, 697a, 

Munny, 3966 


Munsee, 5816 • 

Munsheel, 596a 
MOnshy, 5816 
Munsif, 6816 
Munsoon, 5786 
Munsubdar, 698a 
Muntra, 6986 
Munlbeo, Muntry, 
6986 

Munzil, 599a 
Mura, 6886, 787a 
Muichal, 586a 
Murgur, 595a 
Murrumut, 6586 
MusciCt, 5^a 
Muscato, 591a 
Muscelin, 6006 
^Muschat, 599(:( 
Muscheit, 5906 
Muscieten, 591a 
Muscus, 5996 
Musenden, 6026 
Musheed, 5906 
Muslim, 7076 
Music, 599a 
Musk, Muske, 599a, 6 
Musketo, j^uskito, 
591a, 59(J 
Musk-mt, 5996 
Musland, 601a 
Muslin, 600a 
Musnud, 6006, 4006 
Musoola, 603a 
Mus<iueot, 5905 
Mussal, 601a 
Mussalchee, 602a 
Mussal la, 601a 
Mtissaul, 601tt 
Mussaulchoe, 6016 
Musscet, 5906 
Musseldom, Mussen- 
dom, Mussendown, 
602a, 6 

Mussheroo, 7076 
Mussleman, 604a 
MiLsscan, 5786 
Mussixike, 6036, 776a 
Mussolen, Mussoli, 
Mussolo, Alossolin, 
6006 

Mussoola, Mussoolaby 
Mussooloe, t}026, 
603<i: 

Mugsoun, 5786 
Mussuck, ^36, 92a, 
735a 

Mussula, 603a 
Mussulman, 0036 
Must, 604a 
Mustee, Musteos, 
604a, 3536 

Muster, 605a, 1086, 
7076 

Mustero, Mustice, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2556 
Musty, 605a 
Musmman, * Musub 
mani, 604a 
Mot, 6056 

Mutcblipiittuu, 50Ba 
Muth, mh 


Matra, 535a 
Mutseddy, Mutsud- 
dee, Mtttsuddy, 
6866, 1676, 834a 
Mutt, 6066, 180d 
Muttasuddy, 5856, 
384a 

Muttongosh^ 6056 
Mutton^e, ^6 
Muttra, 6056, 5346 
Mutusuddy, 5856 
Muxadabad, Muxa- 
dabaud, Muxada* 
> yad,> Muxidavad, 
Muxoodavad, 6056, 
, 606a 

Mozbee, Muzhubee, 
Muzzubee, 6066 
M^nna, Myannah, 

Mydan,'6066, 7206 
Mjma, Mynah, My- 
neb, 607a, 4M6 
Myrabolan, Myro- 
balan, 609a 
Mysore, Thom, 610a 
Mystery, 539a 


Nabab, Nab&bo, 

eila, 6106 
Nabi, 698a 
Nab6b, 6106 
Nacabar, 625a 
NSch, 620a 
Nachoda, Nacoda, 
Nacoder, 612a, 548a • 
Kader, 62la 
Nsemet, 632a 
Naeri, 615<t 
Nafar, 614a 
Naga, 613a 
Nagar Cote, Nagar- 
kot, 631a, 6 
Nagaree, 6136 
Nagerkote, 631a 
Nagberi, 6136 
Nagorcote, Nagra 
Cutt, 6316 
Niigree, 6135 
Nabab, 6106 
Nahoda, 6126 
Naib, 6186 
Naibabi, 7076 
Naic, Najokle, Na%, 
Naigue, Naik, 
6140,6 

Nainsook, 708a 
Naique, 614a, 569a 
Nair, 615a 

Naite^Naiteam,6206 < 
Nakaj^tt, ^16 
Kakhoaba,NlLkhud&, 
6126 

Nakkavsuram, 
w4ram, 62&» 
Naleky, 

Nalkl 6X56 
Nambeadarim, Hiam* 
bender^, Naittbla* 
dom, 6156 
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Nambwree, Nam- Nfegerooat, 6316 

bouri, Narabure, Negombo, 6226 

Nambori, 6166 Negraglia, Negrais, 
Nam-King, 616a Cape, 698a, 6226 

Nan, 6196 Negri, Negro, Ne- 

Nana, 27a gr<^)e, 6256, a 

Nand, 6196 Negumbo, 625^ 

Ndyya, 613a Neugherry, 6‘A»6 

Nangasaqne, 603a Neip, 6136 

Nangracot, 631a Neitea, 6206 

Nanka, Nankeen, Nele, 6236 
616a Neli, 376a, 4656 

Nanking, Nanquij, Nellegree, Nelligree, 
Nanquin, Ol6a, 62€^ 

Narang, Naranj, 642<i Nellore, 6236 , 
Narbadah, 624a ^ Nelly, 6236 

Narcodao, Narcon- Neranai, Nemptai, 
dam, 65.7a, 6 6166 

Nard, Nardo, Ndp^of, Ncpa, 7386 
NardoatachysjrNar- Nerbadda, Ner-, 
dus, 6176*6*18<f budda, 624a, 6236 

Nargeela, 618a ; Nar- Nercha, 624a 
ghil, 6186 ; Nargil, Nerdaba, 624a 
^286, 874a ; Nar- Nerenion, Nere- 
giloh, Nargill, moner, Noremon- 
618a, 6 n^r, 6296, 630<i 

Narooa, 4026 Neri, 35^^. 

Narrows, the, 6186 Ncrik, Nerrick, 
Narsin, Nansinga, 6246, a 

Narsingua, 619«i, Nevayat, Nevayet, 
6186, 97a Nevoyat,62J16,6206 

Nassick, 6196 New Ilaven, 7276 

Nassir, 621a Newry, 2276, 522a 

Natch, 6206 Newly, 438^t 

Naiuibi,Nauabo,6106 Nezib, tW16 
Naugrocot, 6316 Ngaiv, Ngapee, 6246, 
Naukar, 629rt 61ti 

Nannd, 6196 Niab, 614a 

Nauros, Nauroxe, Niba, Niban, Nib- 
Nanrus, Nauruus, banam, 6276 
Nanrdz, 6306, a Niccannce, Niocan- 
Nauteh, 620a ; -Girl, neer, 708a 

620a, 2956 Nicobar, Niconvar. 

Navab, 611a Nicoveran, Nicu- 

Navait, 6206 bar, 6246, 625a 

Narob, Nawab, Na- Nigalian, 749a 
waub, 61 la, 6, 612^* Nigger, Nigrue, 
Naybe, 6136 625a, 6 

Navgne, Nayque, Nihang, 9a 
6146, a Nil, 316 

Nayre, 615^< Niliwar, 623f/, 752f< 

Nazar^na, 9406 Niifai, Nilgau, Nil- j 

Naisder, 635<:« ghati, 622^jt, 6216 

Nazir, 63^46 Nilghorry. 6256# i 

Nazir, 621rt Nili, 62ii’6 

Nazar, 635a, 574a* •Villa, 708a 
Nebi, 69^1 Nilligroe, 626a 

Neeoda, 6126 Nilo, 15(k/ « 

Necuveran, 625a Nilsgau, 6216 
NeepetiTolinga,4886 N'imlx>, 622rc 
Neel, -Kotbee, -Wal- Nimpo, Nitni>oa, 
lab, 31a» Ningixx>, 5156 

Neelitm, 621a Nip, Nipa, Kipar, 

Neelghan, Neelgow, Nipe,Niiwr,Nir»m, 

Neelgye, 622a, 621 6 627a, 626a, 6, 140a, 

Neem, 357a 

Neepe, 627« Nirk, Niruc, 624a 

Neganepant, 708a NirvSri^, NirwSna, 
Nogapatam, Nega- 6276 

wtan, NegapatSo, Nizam, the, 628a ; 
Negapotfm, o226 Kizilm - ul - Mulk- 

Neger, 6256 bfya, 6286 


Nizamaluco, Niza Odjein, 6386 
Maluquo, Niza- Oeban, 6356 
mosha, Nizamoxa, (Eil de chat, 175a 
NizaMuxaa,628a,6 Oegli, 3a 
< 2646, 516, 6416 Ofante, 348a 
Nizamut ^dawlat, 46 Ogg, 

Nizzer, 635a • Ogolim, Ogoiili, 423(q 

Nobab. 611a 6 

Nocka4(er, Nocheda, Ojantana, 95ia 
Nocft^do, Noik- Ola, 636a, 323a 
hoda, 613a, 6126, Old Strait, 6356 
490a Ole, 6366 

Noe Rose, 6306 ^ "^Ibo de ghto, gatto,’ 
Noga, 6136 1746 ® ^ 

Nobody, * Nohuda, Olio, 6366 
6126 Oliphant, 343^i 

Nokar, 6286 011a, Ollah, 011ot636a, 

Nokayda^% 6126 6, 140a j. 

Noker, Nokur, 629a, Cf*nam,Ombrah,o576, 
183a, 1826 6486 

Nol-koie, 629a * Omferclf 9516 
Non-regiilaVion, 629a Omedwaur, • Omocd- 
Nori, 436, 522a war, 6366, (^7a 

Norimon, 6296 Omlah, 637a 

Noroose, Norose, 630a Ommcraud, 6376 
North-wester, Nor’- Omra, Ommh, 6376, 
wester, 630<i a, 18a 

Notch, 620tt* Omum watA, 6376 

Nouchadur, 6306 Onoar, 716 
Nouknr, 629rt Onbrelo, 9516 

Nowayit, 6206 * Ondera, 4136 

NowlHjhar, 630(i Onor, Onoro, 422/>, «, 

Nowrose, Now-roz, 456 
6ii06. a Ooiyne, 6376 

Nowshadder, Nox- Oolank, OoK)ck, 9716 
ad re, 6.'K)6 Oolong, 909a 

Noyni, 522(/ Ooloo Hallang. 

Nucqnedah, 921a Oolool»allong, 639« 

Nuddeea Rivers, 6306 Oonari. 4136 
Nudjeev, 6316 Oopas, 9586 

Nuggurcote, 631a Oojdah, Ooplee, 639<i, 
Nujeeh, 6316 6 

Niikiir, 629a Oord, Oordh, Oorecd, 

Nullah, 632^t 6396, 725<; 

Numlida, Numda, Oonhxi, 6396, 417a 
6326, a Oorial, 6406 

Numerical Affixes, Ooriva, 6406 
6326 Oorlaiu, 3966 

Nuinmud, Nnruna, Oonid, 6396 
Nunnid, (U*sff0$, 780a 

Nuncaties,<<^46 A Ootacamuii<i, 6406 
N%nda, Opal, 6406 

Nunsareo, 70Sa ojjeyu, 4216, 426fP 

Nure, 522a Ojihium, Ophyan, 

Nut. 1^06 Opio, Cquori, 

Nut, Indian, 2286; Opium, 6406, 641a, 

Frcmiotion, 6346 6, 642« 

Nuth, 6346 Opi^r, 426a 

Nuzr, Nuzza, Nuzzer, OraHe. 378a 
6J)5a, 6346 Orancaya, Orancayo, 

Nym, 652a ^ 6-146, 645<i, 208a 

Nyf»e, Nypeira, 627a, Orang Barou, -Biiru, 
6266 39S«, 6 

Orangeaye, 645<t 
^ Orang Deedong, 4396 
Oatyaoi, 641 « Grange, 642ff 

Oaracta, 4856 ,, Orangkayii, Omng 

Oart, mfk*. Kayo, 6446, 645a 

Olmng, 6356 Orang*lama, 39156 

Oehilia, 751a Orank-oUm, *otang, 

Odia, Odiaa, 4656, -otiian, -ontang, 

466a -utati, 6436^ 644a 
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Orankaoa, Orankay, 
474d, 6446 

Orda, Ordo, Ordu, 
-bazar, 640a, h 
Orenge, 6436 
Organ, 646a 
Orp;ana, 4856 
Onncay, 754a 
Oringal, 708a 
Orisa,. Orisaa, Orixa, 
646^, a, 816 
Ormas, 64^ 
Ormesine, 6456 * 

Orinuchc^ Omoiis, 

Ormuz, 6466 ; Or- 
mufino, 6456 
Ornij, 116 

OrtilmlaDg, Orobalon, 
639« ^ 

^)rombarros, 6466 
Orongo, 6436* * 

Oronkoy * 645/t 
Orraca^iOrnicha, 36^t, 
357a 

Orrakan, 346 
Orraqua, 366 
’0/5^o^A, «766 
Ort/i, Ortha, tv36a, 6 
Ortolan, 647a 

Oryza, 7636, 

764a 

Osil»et, 960ft 
Osfoiir, 780*^/ 
i )iU\, Ottah, Otter, 
647a 

< )tk>,Ot tor. 647a, ‘243f( 
Oude, Uudh, 6476, 
4656 

On ran -Ou tang, Ou* 
mng-ontang,6446,a 
Uurdy, 6406 
Outery, 648ft 
Ouvid’or, 6496 
Ova, 41a, 7946 
Ovorlaml, 64H6 
Ovidoro, 6496 
Owl, 6496 
Oyut’o, 6476 
6386 


Pacal, Pacauly,735<t 

Pacoii, 7346 
Pacem, 6826 
l^achainurirt, 45<t 
I'achin, 6946 
PocJota, 7016 
Paddio, 6506 
Piiddimar, 6876 
Paddy, Bin!, Field, 
650a, 6 

Padenahawo, 652<t 
l*ad! bird, 6506 
Padre, -Houchongi, 
651a, 909(f ; Padri, 
Padirigi. l'adry,» 
6516, M^t 


Padftbuw, 652(1 • 
Paee-jnm, 748a 
Pagar, 6626 


Pagan, 7356 
I*agar^5, 6526 
Pagod, 6556, 657a; 
Pagoda, Tree, 6526,^1 
6576 ; I^odo, Pa- 
godi, Pagodo, Pa- 
ged/, Pagotha, 
6546, 656a,^, 657a, 
616a I 
Pdfeuel, 

Pi^uodo, 6556 
Pabar, 736a 
Pal^ivi, 6576 
Pahlawan,«6446 
Pahr, 736a 
Pahzer, 91a 
Paibu, 1696, 682a 
Paick, 7486 
l^aigu, 693a 
Paik^ 748ft 
Pailoti, 6^86 
Painted Goods, 714(r4i 
Paique, 749a 
Paisah, 704a 
PaLshciLsh, 7016 
Pajama, 74^ 
l^ajar, 91ft 
Pakoti^*, 7046 
Pal. 689f» 

I’iUagihtss, 659fi 
Paiakijn, Palanikeen, 
66] ft, 8fd6 

Palampore, 6626,708a 
Palanekoe, Palan- 


chino, 6606, a 
Palangapuz. 6626 
Palangkyn, 661a 
Palang posh, 6626 
Palanka, Palankeen, 
Palankin, l*alan- 
kino, 1‘alantiueon, 
I*alan<juin, 659(t, 

660ff, 6, 0616 

Palapuntz, IZSh 
Palau, 711ft 
I^alaveraiu, 6616 
1* »'lawa bandar, 33<i 
I’alca^iitc, 7366 
I’aleagJiii 7186 
Palo AIjI Beer, 602ft 
}*a)eeluinz^, 7«‘:186 
I’aloiacatta, 736/» • 
Paickoe, Palcky,661a, 
6<)06 


I’aleniiH^ro, 662«t 
Palonkeon, Palen- 
quin, 661 rt, 660a 
Paleponts, puntvs, 
pnnzen, 7386, a 
Pali, 6t)26, 73Q(t 
PalkeiKiOla: -Garry, 
661(1, 3«5?t, 6596; 
lYiIk 1,6606; gbarry, 
66>-l<i 

i*a)lakee, Pallamkin, 
Pnllankeo, Pallan- 
• (juin, 661a, 660rt, 
6 

Pallojicatth, 736i[i 
Palleagar, 719a 
Pallekl 6606 
P^Ui, 663a 


Pallingeny, 116a 
Pallinkijm 6606 
Palmas, Cape das, 
665a 

Palmeiras, Palmerias, 
Paloieroe, Palmira, 
Paljiiras Cape, Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Point, Palmyras 
Point, 6646, 665a 
Pambou, 55a 
Paml>re, Pamerin, 
Pamorine, 665a 
Pampano, 721a 
Parapelraoose, 
-mousse, 7216 
i^amphlet, Pampleo, 
Pamplet, 7216, a 
Pamree, P^mrf,6656,a 
Pan, Panan, Panant, 
6896, 349rt 
Panchagao, 6656 
Panchaeet, Panchait, 
740a, 7396 
Panchalar. 172<t 
Panchanada. 7 416 
Panchanga, ^^an - 
chiifigam, 6656 
Panchaut, Pancha- 
yet, 740a, 7396 
Panchway, 0886 
Pandael, randal, 0656 
Pandilram, 666a 
Pandarano, Pandar- 
ani. Pandarany, 
666a, 6, 667a, 540a 
Pandaron, Panda- 
ruin, Pandarrum, 
660a, 6 

Pandaul, 6656, 666a 
Pandect, 711a 
Pandejada. 668a 
Pandel, 6656 
Pandit. Pandite, 
7106, 7 lift 
Pandy, 6676 
l^ang-ab, 742ft 
Pangaia, Pangaio, 
Pangani. 668ft 
Paug-(»b, 742ft 
Pangffli”'. 6686 
Panguagada, Pan- 
gimv, Panguave, 
61*(*/ 

Pnnl, 6896 

Panica, Panical, 669fr 
Punicalo, 669»t 
Panicar, ^69ft 
Panidaraini, 667»t 
Panikar, l^initiuai, 
669ft 

Panj-ab, 742a 
Piui^angam, 6656 
Paiqi, 7576 
Panjnad, 742<t 
Panka, 743a 
Panool, 6706 • 
Pan.sareo, 744a 
Panschmip, 742a 
Pantado, 714a 
Pantaro, Pantaron- 
gal, 666« 


Panthay, Panth4, 
6696 

Panwell, 670a 
Papadom, 725a 
Papaie, Papaio, Pa- 
paw, Papay, Pa- 
paya, 6706, 671a 
Paper, 725a 
Pappae, 671a 
Papua, 6716 
Paquin, 6946 
Par, 373a, 736a 
Para, 7^96 

Para-boik, Parabyke, 
672a, 6716 

^radise, Bird of, 946 t 
Paramantri^6446 
Paranghee, 672a 
Parangi, Parangui, 
353a, 354a 
Parao, 7fea 
Parashdwar, Parasha- 
wara, 7006, 701a 
Paraya, 681a 
Parbutty, 6726 
Parcee, 6816 
Parchenw, 6836 
Pardai, Pardao, Par- 
dau, Pardaw, Par- 
doo, 6766, 6726, 

677a, 6, 8986 
Parea, 6796 
Paroe, 650a 
Pjireiya, 6806 
Parell, 678a 
Paretcheri, 6836 
Pareya, 6796 
Pargana, 6986 
Paria, OSOtt ; Pariah, 
6786 ; Arrack, 575a, 
681tt ; Dog, 681tt ; 
Kite, 681a ; Pariar, 
680(t, 6Sla ; Pariya, 
6806 

Parf), 7336 
Parocco, 1166, 873<i 
Pari>atrim, Parpoti, ^ 
Parputty, 6726, ‘ 
r>69»t 


Parrea, Parrear, 
I6irreyer, Parriar, 
Parry, 6796, 680a, 
681a, 130a 

Parsee, Parseo, Par- 
sej^, 6816, 682a 
Psfrsh^iwap, 7006 
Parsi, 682(t 
PartTib, 6736 
Partridge, Black, 

996 ; Grey, 3956 
Paru, 1216 
Parvo%« Parra, 

682a, 6, 7876 
Parw’anna, 7446 
Pasador, 6826 
Pasban, 749«x 
Pjisei. 6826, 8656 
Pasi, 683a 
Paatetiue, 6856 
Pat, imi 
Pataca, 683a 
Patail, 686a 
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Patamar^ 687a 
Patan, Patana, 6866, 
7466 

Patane, Patander, 
7466, 747a 
Patawa, 7476 
Pfi^h, 683a ; Iieaf , 

Patcharee, 6836 
Patchaw, 6626 
Patcherea, Pat- 
cherry, 6836 
Patchouli, 6836 
Patchuk, 746a 


Pateco, Pateeorn, 
683a, 

Patei, w6a 
Pateil, Patel, Patell, 
6856, 68ga 

Patella, Patellee, 
Patello, 6876, 688a 
Patemare, 6876 
Patenaw, 6866 
Patequo, 6856 
Pater, 6516 
Pater, 6906 
PatluCn, 7466 
Patimar, 687a 
Patna, 686a 
Patni-dar, 746a 
Patola, Patolla, Pa- 
tolo, 6866 
Patre, 652a 
Patejaak, 7456 
Patta, 708a 
Pattak, 683a 
Pattala, 6866 
Pattamar, 687a 
Pattan, 7466 
Pattanaw, 6866 
Pattate, 8856 
Patta wata, 7476 
Pattel, 686a 
Pattello, 6876 
Pattemar. 6876 
Pattena, 6866 
Pattimar, 3926 
Patxiah, 652a 
Paual, 155a 
Pauco-nia, 693a 
Paugul, 7176 
Paul, 68da 
Pauliat, PauU«Jtin, 
688a . 

Paumphlbt, 721a * 

Paunch, 

PauRchwar, 6886, 
737a 

Pausengi, 230a 
Pautshaw, 6626 
Pau35eco\ir*M7a 
Pawl, 6886 
. Pawmmerry, 665a 
Pawn, 68^, 89a ; 
Booparie, 6896 ; 
Pawne, 6896 
Pawnee, 6896 ; Kalla, I 
esoa ' 

Paw Paw, #714 
Pawra, ^ i 

Paygn, (183a 


Payeke, 7486 
Payen-ghaut, 690a 
Paygod, 657rt 
P4yik, 749a 
Piyln-ghi[t,690a 
Pazabar, 91a 
Pazand, 6586^ 

Paeem, 691a 
Pazend. 6906, 6586 
Pazze, hS2b 
Peya, 704a 
Pecca, 784a 
Peccull 6906 
Pecha, 704a 
Peco, 9086 
Pecii, 693rt, 6 
Pecul,8906, 48a, 91^6 
Pedeare, 691a 
Pedeshaw, 6526 
Pedir, 6906 
Podra de Cobra, 848a 
Peedda, 6916 
Peedere, 691tt 
Peenus, 691a 
P^jml, Poepul, 692a, 

Peer, S<8a 
Pego, 693a 
P^o, 9086 

Pegu, 698a ; Jar, 
§60h ; Pony, 6936 
Pegilo, Peguu,693a, 6 
Pehlevan, PehlivAn, 
7376 

Pehivi, 6576, 6586 
Peiche-kane, 7016 
Peigu, 693/» 

Peik, 7486 
Peisach, 7146 
Peischcush, 7016 
Peish-khanna, 7016 
Peishor, 7006 
Peishwah, 702ft 
Peixe Cerra, 808tt 
Poker, .8606 
Peking, 694a 
Pekoe, 909a 
Pelau, 711a 
Pelican, 6946, 2896 
Pellacata, 73^> 

Pelo, 7106 
Pelong, 354a 
Penang Lawyer, 696a 
PcndalPendoA,6656 
Pendot, 741 rt 
Penguin, Pen^yn, 
Pengwin, ren- 
n, Duck, 6956, 


Peniasco, 708a 
Penical, 6696 
Penisue, 6916 
Pentado, 7136 
Peoti, 696a, 220a 
Peon, 7236 
Poor, r ‘ 


Pepper, 6976 
PequSj, Pe()uin, 694a 
Percaula, Peroolla, 
Percollo, 708a 
Perdaw, Perdo, 678a 


Perffan4, Pergunnah, 
The Twenty-four, 
6986 

Peri, 699a 
Perim, 53|86 
Porpet, Perpetuanoe, 
Perpetuanoy Per- 
petuity, 699a, 6 
Perrip 680a ^ 

Persaim, 6996, 7l«, 
2596 

Porsee, 6816 q • 
PershAwer, 7006 - 
Porsiani,4$82ft 
Persimmon, 6996 
Portab, 6766 
Perumbaucum, 700a 
Pervilis, 876 
Perwanna, Per- 
wauna, 7446 « 
Peacaria, tOOa 
‘Peshash, Poaohaseh, 
7146 

Peshawur, 700a 
Peshcubz, 701tt 
Peshcush, Peshkesh, 
701a, 491^ 
Peshkhaima, Peah- 
khana, Pesh-khid- 
mat, 7016 , 

Peshour, 701a 
Peshua, Poshwa, 
Peshw'ah, 702a 
Posket, 703 a 
Pesquorin, 700a 
Petamar, 6876 
Petarab* 715tt 
Pctersilly, 702rt 
Petta, Pettah, 702/> 
Peun, Po-une, 697a, 
6966 

Peuplier, 692a 
Pe^8, Peysen, 1216, 

Peyxe Serra, 808(* 
Phanaegar, Phan- 
Heegur, Phanalgar, 
702//, 916rt(i 
Phaora, 35Si 
PharmaunL, 3546 
Phaur, 7*^t ♦ 

l>hormanticlote, 9156 
Phorushahr, OM 
Phcr wanna, 7446 
Philin, 354a 
P’hineez, 691a 
Phimngi, 353a 
Phirmaund, 3546, 58a 
Phojdar^ 2166 
Phonghi, Phongi, 
Phongy, 724a, 8916 
Phoolcheri, 7226 
Pboolkaree, Phool- 
kari, 7026, 708a 
Pboougy, 724a t 
Phnrea, 756 
Phnorza, Fhoorze,* 
Phoorzer, 708a 
nmedar, W(t 
Phota, 708a 
Phouadar, Photisdar- 
dar, Ptiottsdarry, 


Phouzdar, 35da, 6, 

mb 

Phra, 7286 
Phdl, 857a 
Phulcarry, 703a 
Phulcheri, 722h 
Phy^, 7296 
Phyrmaund, 8086 

Pial, 703a 
Piao, 569a, 6966 
Picar, Piocar, 7036, 
S34a 

Pice, 7036 
Pice, 7496 
Pickalior, 735a 
|Roo, Picoll, 690?/ 
ncota, Picotaa, H- 
cottaa, 704a, 6, , 

3236, 359a, 7456 
PicOte, IMootta, l*i* 
oottah, 7046 
Picquediin, I^cquc- 
dent, 709a 
Kder, 6906 
IMdjun English, 709a 
Kq, 705a 
Pie, 7486 
nocoy, 633rt 
Plooo-Goods, 705<r 
Pierb, 7246 
Pierres de Cobni, 8476 
Pieschtok, 7456 
Piexe Serra, 808a 
Pigdan, Ptgdaun, 
/09a 

Pigeon English, 
709^1, 1336 
Pigeon, Green, 395a 
l^g-stickor, -sticking, 
710tt, 709<» 

Pigtail, 7106 
Pike, 749a 
Pikol, 6906 
PiMf, Pilau, Pilaw, 
Pillau, Pillaw, Pil- 
U>e, Pilow, 7106, 


Hmme-no«e, 7216, 
8376 

Pinang, Pinangc^l la 
695ft 
Pinascu, 708a 
Pindara, Pindarec, 
Pindarob, Pin- 
darry, Hnderrah, 
713a, 7116, 7126 
Pine-apple, 7136, 266 
Pinguy, 696ft 
PinjrajKile, 7136 
Pinnace, 6916 
Pintado, Pintadoe, 
Hnthado, 7186, 
7Hrt, 202a, 2556 
Pion, 6966 
SP*lKpi»l,«92rt 
Pir, o92if* 

Hrdai, 677a 
Pir#, 6926; ponjale, 
17a 

Piriaw, 6798^ 
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PiBOchee, 


iMsAch, 

7146, a 
Pisang, 7146 
Pisaabee, 7146 
Pisearia, 700« 

Piscash, Piabcaab, 
Pisbcuab, 701a, 6, 

. 3546 

Pisbpash, 715a 
Pisb, mh • 
l^issa, 3896 
‘Pissang, 683a 
Pitan, 747a 
Pitarah, Pitarrab, 
715a, 606 
Pizo,*70^1« 

Pl^is, Placy, 7176 
Pl^Uin, Plantar, 
Plantano, Pian- 
tano, Planian, 
Plantvn,71w,716« 

6, 717« 

Plaase^, 717<t 
Platan, Platanus,716a 
Pocbok, 7456, 1736 
PodiCr, 7176, 334a 
l^odosha#, 672/> 

POdito, 7406 
Podahaw, 652a 
Poodechory, 7226 
Poee, 7576 
Pt^glo, 7176 
Ptjgodo, 6566 
Puhngee, 724a 
PobcK>n, 7236 
Poison«nut, 718a 
Pokennore, 7456 
Polea, Polcaa, 718rt, 6 
Poiegar, 7186 
Polor, Poliar, 7186, a 
Policat, 7^566 
Poligar, 7186 ; Dog, 
7196 

Pollam, 7196 
Pollicat, 7366 
Pollock -aaug, 7206 
Polo, 7196 

P‘o-lo-nis-8e, 88a 
Polo*yo-kia, ^6 
Polonga, mongo, 
7206. 225*1 
P4lumbuni, 752*1 
Polwar, 737a * 

Polya, 7186 
Polygar, 7l9a 
Pomeri, 665a 
Ponifret, 721a 
Pommelo, 7216 
Pompbret, 721a 

Poropoloon, Pow* 
pono, 7216 

Ponacaud, Ponani, 
252*1 

Ponany.lMa 
Pondiohert, Pondi- 
ohenry, 72^ » 
Pom, 

Pongol, 7p • 
Pome, 789a 

PboK Foojab, 7226, 


723a;Poojabs,tbe, 
3246 


Poojaree, 723a 
Pooion, 723a 4 

Pool, 723*^ 322a 
Pool bandy, Pool- 
bundy, 7236, a 
Pooligbee,71|6 
Pgpn, 7236 J 
Poonamalee^7236 
Poongeo, 724a 
Pooi^ana, 724a 
Poitbeab, Poorbeea, 
Poorub,«7246, a 
Pootly Nautch, 7246, 
Popeya, 6716 
Po-i>o, 7496 
Popper, Popper-cake, 
7246, 725a, 418a 
Punpia, 724a 
Ponio, 7^1a 
l^orca, 725a • 

Porcelain, Porcolana, 
P*)rcelaine, Porce- 
lan, Porcelane, 
Porcellaine, Porcel- 
luna, • PorcelMne, 
Porcelyn,«725a, 

7266, 126 
P#rchi, 7276 
'Porcielette, 726a 
Pore, 3856, 736*i 
Porgo, 7266 
Por<juatt, 725a 
Porselcta, 7256 
l*orte (Jrande, Pe- 
quina, 728a 
Portal(K)n, 746a 
Porta Nova, 7276 
Portia, 727« 

Porto de Gale, 3606 ; 
Novo, 7276 ; Pi- 
nueiK), Picheno, 
7276, 728a • 

Poraellana, 726a 
Posbtin, Posteen, 
Postin, 728a 
VotfM, 6856 
PotanfjS'i 
Poftato,^856 
Pofjbaugh, Potsbaw, 
652a, 6, 8556 • 
Potsiock, 7456 
Pottab, 7286 
Pottato, 8856 
Poucbong, 909a 
Poujari, /23a 
Poulia, Pouliat, 7186, 
5926 

Pouran, 724^ 
PouAchewer, 7626 
Poyal, Poyo, 703a 
Pra, 7286 
praag, 7296 
Praorit, Pracnta, 
780a, 663a 

Prabu, 7386 
Prammoo, 66a 
Pratip, 674a 


Prau, Praw, 7^1a, 
7836 

Praw, 7286 
Praya, 730a 
Pray^ga, 7296 
Pregona, 6986 
Pren-^33a 
iioe 


Presi- 


7316; 


Presidency, 
dent, 7306 
Prickly-beat, 

-pear, 732a 
Prigany, 6986 
Procelana, 726a 
Prock, 51a 
Prop,.7336 

Prom, Prome, Prone, 

. 733a, 7326 
Provoe, Prow, 7336, a 
Prox, 51a 
Pucca, 734a 
Pucbio, Pncho, 
Pncbok, 7456, a, 
1736 

Pucka, Puckab, 734a 
Puckalie, l^ckall, 
Puckally, Puckaul, 
Puckauiw 7346 ; 
-boys, 735tt 
Pucker, 734a ; pice, 
704a 

Puckero, Puckerow, 
735a 

Puckery, 736a 
Puddicberry, 722a 
Pudifetanoa, Pudi- 
patan, Pudopa- 
tena, Pudripatan, 
7356, a 
Puduk, 279a 
Puggaree, 736*i 
Puggoe, 736a 
Puggerie, 7356 
Puggly, 7176 

7356; -wala, 
9356 ^ 

Puggy, 736a 
Pugley, 7176 
Puhlwan, 73/6 
Pubur, 736** 

Puia, Pujab, 723a ; 

Pujaba, the, 7^t 
Pfijari, 723a 
Pukka, 7346 
Pu? 272a. ^ 

Pula, Pulamar, / 36*c, 6 
Pulecat, handkeP 
chief, 708a, 737a 
Puler, 718a 
PuUcat, 7366 ; band 
kerchief} 57 a, 708a, 
737a 

Ibillao, 711a 
Pullicherty, 722a 
Pullie, 7186 
Pullow. 711a 
Pulo Pinaou, 695a 
Pulton, Puli*)on, Pul 
tun, 737af 16^ 
Pulu,7206 

Pu-lu-8ba*ptt-lo, 7006 
Pulwab, Pulwaar, 
Pulwar, 737a 


Pulwaun, 737a, 6686 
Pummel-nose, Pum- 
pelmoos, Pumpel- 
mos, Pumplemuse, 
Pumplenose, 7216, 

722a, 8176 
Pun, 7376 

Punch, 7376 ; -gbar, 

739a ; -house, 739a 
Punch^et, 7396 
Fund, 7376 
Pundal, 2216 
Pundit. 740a 
Punduil, 6656 
Pune, 697a 

Pun-ghurry, 3726 ^ 

Punjab, Punjaub, 

7426, 741ft 

Punjum, 708a, 46 * 

Punka, Punkah, 

Punkfiftv, Punker, 

743a, 6, 7426 
Punsaree, 744a 
Punshaw, 6526 
Punsoee, 6886 
Punt, 7406 
Punta di Gallo, 3606 
Punticherry, 7226 
Piinto-Gale, 3606 
Puran, Purina, 724a, 

8236 

Purb, Purba, Pur- 
banean, 724a, 6, 

6866 

Pnrcellain, 7266 

Purdah, Purdanisbin, 

744a 

Purdesee, 7446 
Purdoo, 7446 
Purga, Purgoo, 727a 
Purop, 13«, 7246 
Pursbaur, 7006 
Purvo, Purvoe, 6826, 
170a 

Purwanna, 7446 
Puselen, 7266 
Putacho, 6866 
Putch, Putcba leaf,* 
6836 

Putehock, Putcbuck, 
7446, 7456 
Puteah, 708a, 747a 
Putelan, Putelaon, 
746a 

piJ^lee, 688a 
Putiel, ‘^6 
Putlam, 746a 
Putnee, Putneedar, 
Putney, 746a, 6 
Putt/fn, Puttaaian, 
7466, 747a 

Putter Putteedaree, 
747a, 6 

PuttiwaiS, 7476 
Putton ketcbie, 708a 
PuttuIly-nautob,7246 
Putty, 747a ^ ^ 
Putty walia,7476,S£IOa 
Putwa, 7475 
PuxBhaw, 1175 
Pyal,7085 
Pye,7475 
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Pyjamma, 748a, 707b 
Pykar, 7036 
Pyke, 748fl 
Pyon, 6966 
I^re, 736<« 

Pysilchi, 7146 
Pyse, 7496 
Pytan, 747« 


Qualaluz, 550a 
Qhalif, 147a 
Qualeciit, 14§6 ^ 

Quambaya, 150a 
Quamoclit, 7496 , 

(^andreen, 155a 
Quantun^, 1586 
Quatre, 2646 
(^leda, Quedah, 
Qiiedda, 750rt, 6 
Queixionie, Queix- 
ome, Queixume, 
485^1, 6. 7606 
Quelin, Qucly, 490a 
9406 

Quemoy, 7506 
Qaencheny, 2806 
Querix, 2746 
^eshen% 288tt 
Quetcry, 482// 
Quicheri, 4766 
Qui-hi, 7506 
Quil. 483<-( 

Quilio, Quil lino, 4896 
Quilloa, 751a 
Quilloe, 2506 
(^iloa, 7506 
Quilon, 751a 
i^incij, 6166 
(^irpole, 753a 
i^it^lo, Quit do 
Boleii, Qiiitta Soil, 
(^ittesol, 488a, 6 
Quizome, 486a 
i^oiba^, 7506 
<^oc|UO, 229a, 3736 
‘^orongoUz, 273tt 
Quybibe, 277a 
Quyluoo, 751a 



Baaizpoot, 5d7a 
Kabo del fUephanto, 
343a 


Kacan, Bocanner, 
Rac^n, Kachan, 
346 

Kachebida, 7&^ 
Back, -a^e, Kacke- 
house, Back'punch, 
37a, 7396 

Badaree, 753a, 7996 
Raees, 754«, 7776 
Baffady, 82^ 
Baffa-guir’d, Bafn* 
_ gar, 778a, 6 
B^ea,7^ 
Bagipous, 7556 


Ei^gy, 7536 
Bagia, 7546 
Bagy, 7536 
Bahdar, Bahdari, 
753a 

Riihety, 16Sa 
Rahth, 467a 
Bai, Rjiiaw, 754a 
Raiglin, 7086 
Raignolle, 760a, 
Rainoe, 772a 
Raing, 7086 
Rains, the, 7536 
Rais, 7536 
Ra’is-al-hadd, 7696 
Raiyat, Raiyot, 7776 
Raja, Rajah, 7C4a , 
Rajamundry, 7546 
Rakan, Rakhang, 346 
Raktika, 777a 
Ramadhan, 756<i ^ 
Ramasammy, 7556, 
359a 

Ramboetan, Ram- 
bostan, RamlK>tan, 
RaiiilK)tang, Ram- 
busti]fij|756// 
Ramdani, 766t7 
Ramerin, 665a 
Rameshwaram root, 
2156 

Rumjaiil, Rarajanny, 
Rdmjcni, 2956, 774« 
Ramooscy, Ramoosy, 
7566 

Kamo Samee, 7556 
Baniixwr, Rampore, 
Cl) udder. 8246,218a 
Ram-ram, 7566 
Ramsbelle, 665a 
Ramuse, 7196 
Ran, 7746 
Riin€, Poinee, 757a 
Rangoon, 757a 
Ranjow, 767a 
Ranna, Rannie, 757a 
Ras el had, 7696 
Ms Kar&hl, 7696 
Rasad, 7766 
Raslx>ute, 7556 
Ra^d,7576 
Raselgat, 770a 
Ka.shl£[x>t, Rashbwto, 
Rashbout, mah- 
but, R^hpoot, 

C 7656,583a 
Rasid, 7576 
R^lhadd, ^ Kassel- 
gat, 7696, 770a 
Rat-bird, 7576 
Rath, 3656 
Rati, 777a 
Rati, 770a 
Rattan, 7576 
Rattare^, 7536 
Ratti, 777a 
Rattle, j70a 
Banti, 772a 
Ba vine-deer, 768a 
Bavjannee, 774a 
Raya, 754a 
Rayah, 7776 


Rayo, 758« 

Rayot, Rayetwar, 
7776, 778a 
iiRaxel, Raxet, 700a 
Razai, 77146 
Razbut, 755a 
Razzia, 758a ' 

Reap^ 758<t, 62a 
Re2is, J58a r 
Rocon, ^146, 5946 
Red Cliffs, 758a ; 
-Hog, 7586, OT6; 
Hili; 7586 9 

Rees, 768a 


Regibuto, 7556 
Regulation, -Pro- 
vinces, 7586, 759a 
Rogur, 759a 
Roh, 7596 

Reinol, 7596, J726, 
6046 ^ 

♦Zveispoute, 7556 
Rel-garry, 3656 
Kenny, 7716 
Rcnol, 760a 
Resai, 7726 
Reslx>ut, Resbuto, 
755rt, tt446 
Roshire, 7C0a 
Resident, 761a 
Rcs})ondentia, 761a 
Ressahlar, 7616 
Ressala, 7616 
Kessiildar, Rosseldar, 
762/1 

Ke.Ht-hou.se, 762<i 
Kosurn, 702a 
Ret-gburry, 3726 
Rettec, 7766 
Keys buuto, 755a 
Reynol, 'Reynold, 
760a, 1726 
Reyse, 754a 
Royxol, 8826, 760a 
Rezai, Rezv, 7726 
Rhadary, Kbadorage, 
758a 

Rhambudan, 7&8a 
Rhincxjeros, 7€2a, la 
Rhodes, 765*' 
Hhomaeus, 768a^ 
Rttt>nco, 366, 874a 
Khotass, 7626 
Riat, 7776 
Rico, 76^1 
Rickshaw, 4596 
Right-band castes, 
1716 


Ris, 7686 
Risalad^r, Risalah- 
d4r, 762a 
Riahihr, 760a 
Rissalla, 762a . 
RithKRitl, 770a, 864a 
Roc, 764a, 230a ' 

RoQalgate, 7696 
Rocoa, 7676 
Rock-pigoom 766a 
Boemaal, 769a 

Bognee* 
►77656 



Roh, Rohilla, 767a 
7666 

Roht^, 763a 
Rolong, 767a, 854a 
Romall, 769rt 
Roman, 7686 
Romany, 3226 
Romi, 7^a • 

Rondel, Rond ell, 
771a, 7706 • 
Roocka, 7676 
Rook, 76?6 
Rooka, llopkaloo, 
7676 

Room, 7676 
Rooraal, Roonitiul, 
769a 

Roomee, 7676 
Jioopca, Hoopoe, 
Ropia, Ropie, 776//. 
8976 

Rosa)gat, Roailgnte, 
7696, 4536 
Rosamallia, 770a 
Itose-applc, 770// 
KoHello, 770//, 7476 
Rose Mallows, 770// 
Hosollar, 762// 

Rota, Kotan, 7576 
Rotas, 763/1 
Uotola, Rottlo, Hot- 
tola, 770«i 
Iiotu.s, 763a 
llouble, 773a ‘ 

Houl, 2296 
H/>umoo, 769// 

R/>und, 7706 
Itoundel, 7706 ; -boy, 
771a 

Rounder, 7706 
liounee, Rouni, 7716, 
772a 

Ron pie, Roupy, 77rk//, 
6 

Rous, 7716 
Ron tee, 689// 
Houzindar, 9« 

Rove], 770/i 
Rows^, Ruwannah, 
7716; a 
TWwce, 7716 
Hownoe, 7716 
Howtee, 772a, 689/e 
Roy, 772tz 
lioyal, 155a 
Hc^ 772a 
Rozeigate. 7696 
Kozye, 7726, 386a 
Rubbee, 7726, 496/* 
Rubble, 778a 
Rubby, 7726 
Ruble, 778a 
Ruoca, 7676, 406, 473a 
Ruff^j^r, 77da 
Kuhelah, 767a 
Ruih? 7736 
Ram, Ruma, 7686 
KtUaai, Rumale, 
Bumall. 769a 
Rum^ Rumi, Ra« 
miniM, 768t% 
Kum-Jobmiy, 7736 
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Rumna, 774a 
Rumo, 7686 
Rim, 774a 

Run a muck, amok, 
ait 

Rundell, 771 .t, 307tt 
Runma, 774a 
•Runn, of (‘utch, 7746 
Ruotce, 772/f 
Rupee, Kttpia, 7746, 
776a 

* Hussud, >766 ^ 

Rut, Ruth, 7766, 
137a,*&6r>6 

Ruttee, Rutty, 7766, 
lt)6, 8076 

Ryot, 777a ; Kyot- 
“ ftri, Ryotwar^y, 
778a, 481 
Ryse, 75-la 


Sab, 

Saha, 4556 
Sahaio, 778<t 
Siiliaiuiftr, Sabanrler, 
Sa handier, 8166, 
817«, 57a 
Sabat/., 816<i 
Sfibayo, 7786, 8166 
Subondor, Habindnr, 
Sabindour, 817rt, 
8re6 

Sabir, 789a 
Sable-fish, 779a, 33<f, 
41 4</, 721 a 
Sabre, 789(( 

Saoar inambu, 887rt 
Sacoharon, Saccha* 
rum, 86.86 
Sackcloiith, -cloth, 
861a, 6 

Sadenuw-Patara, 7796 
l!;^dr, 862// 

f^drumpatam, Sad- 
ran^ifaiMitAm, Sad- 
ringai»atnam, 779a 
Safflowdi', 71i/>, 2526, 
2666 

Saffron, 780/t’ 
Shgar-poaha, Baggur 
Dejwasah, 7o0^^ 
Sijgbree, 8186 
Sago, 7806 ; palm, 
1666 

Sagor, Sagoro, 798et 
Sagow, 781a 
Sagri, 8186 
Sa^i, 781a 
Sa^er, Saguire, 
7816, 167a 
Bagum, 781a 
Sagur, Sagura, 7816 
Soji^iro, 781a 
Sah, 81 Ai ^ • 
Sahab, 782a 
Sahanskrit, Sahas- 
knt, 7926. 

Sahib, 7816 
SabQiUkar, 8586 
Sahras, 2496, 2896 


Sahu, 816a 
Saia, 2156 
Sailan, 182a 
Sairnur, 211rt, 505a ^ 
St. Deavts, 782//. 

Saint ^John’H Island, 
Islands, 782a, 6, 
783a I 
Juan, 7Jiia 
Saio, 8586, ^546 
StTir, Sairjat, 801a 
Saira, /83a 
Sjyid, 8866 
Saj, 9106* 

Sakh, 9066 
Sakhar, 8t506 
Saklatun, 8616 
Sai; 7986 
Sala, 7836 
sail, 7986 
Salaiirn- 7836 
Salabad, 7676 
Salac, 784// 

Salagram, Salagra- 
maii, 7856 
Salak, 7836 
Salarn# 7836 
Salampor,%i Salam- 
pore, Salaraix>rij, 

• 785a, 6626 
Saleh, -misroe, 784a, 6 
Salem, 7846 
Salem, 78^16 l 

Salomixire, Salem- 1 
lKX)ry, Salcmpouri, 
Salompury, 662//, 
7846. 785//, 46, 708// 
Salop, 784« 

Salgnira, 7856 
Sal if, 7846 
Salignmi, 785a 
Sal key, 854a 
Sallal md , Sallabaud, 

786rt • 

Sallullo, Sallo, Salloo, 
819//, 8186 
Salmoli, 807c/ 
S*iHllon-6*jh, 4146 
SaIofiA7846 
SaloifcS36 
Saioo, 819// 

Saloop, 784a • 

Moopaut, 7086 
Salootree, 786</ 

Salop, 7846 
Salset, Salsote, Sal- 
sett, Salsetto, 7876, 
7866 

S^lu, 819// 

Saluarl, mh 
Saltlsfree, Salutree, 
7866 

Salween, Sulwen, 788a 
Sara, 8226 
Samadra, 8676 
Saman, Samanf, 8206 
Samano-Codom, 119a 
Samara, 8656 
Samari, Samarao, 
9776 

Samatra, SSmatral, 
867a, 6 


Sambel, 809a San-yasi^, Sanyasy, 

Bamboo, 789a 872a 

Sambook, Sambouk, Saothon, 9096 
Sambouka, Sam- Sapaku, 794/« 
bouq, 788a, 6, 315a, Sapan, SapSo, 7946 
448a Sapec, Sapeca, Sa- 

Sar^e, 7886 p^que, Sapeku, 

Sambreel, 8516 Sapocon, 794a, 

Sambu, 789a 793a, 6 

Sambuchi, Sambuco, Sapon, 7946 
Sambuk, 7886 Saponin, 4516 

Sambur, 7886 Sapoon, 794a 

Samescretan, 7926 Sapp/yi, 794a, 6, 1136 
Samgfefl, 7826 •Sapperselaar, 8406 

Samikln, 8366 Sappica, 7936 

Sammy, -house, 8836 ^Sapjion, 7946 ^ 

,Samori, Samorim, ^apdfiapa. 833a, 6 
Samorin, Samory, Sarabogoi, Sarabogy, 
9776, 978// 7956, a 

Sampan, 789a SaAbula, 8336 

Sampan, 463a Sarafe,*832a 

Sampsoe, 7896 Saraglia, Sar4!f, Sa- 

Samsc/irtam, Sam- raius, 812a, 6 

Bcroutam, Sam- Sarampura, 785a 
scruta, 7926, 793// Sarandlb, Sarandfp, 
Samsbew, Samshoo, 1016, 182a 

Samsho^ Samshu, Sarang, Saranghi, 
7896, 366 813a 

Samskrda, Samskret, Sariipardah, 877a 
793// Saraphi, 974A 

Samsu, 7896 Saras, 1946 

Silrauri, 27‘la Sarawil, 8336 

Sanam, 349a Sarbacane, Sarba- 

Sanashy, Sanasse, tane, 795a, 7816 

872// Sarbet, 826a 

Sancianus, 783a Sarboji, 795a 
Sandilbur, 379a, 8376 Sardar,Sardare, 8416, 
Sandal, Sandalo, 811a 

Sandalwood, 7896, Saree, Sarijn, 7956 
790(/ Saringam, 8776 

Sanderie wood, 870a Sarnau, 79.56 
Sanders, 7896 Sarong, 796a, 138/t 

Sandery, 8696 Saros, 249a, 2896 

Sandlo, 7896 Sarraf, 832a 

Sandownv, 7906 ^ Sarray, 812a 

Sanf, 183’6, 455a Sarus, 289a 
Sanga, 8706 Sary, 8126 

Sanga<^a, 7916 Sasim, 8426 

Sangah, 8706 Sassergate, 7086 

Sangarie. 4506, 408a Sa^ttracuudee, 7086 
Sangens, Sai^ Gio- Sastrangdl, 8236 
vanio*, 7826 Satagam, Satagan, 

Sangtarah, 643// 728a, 4186 

^ngue^a, 7916 ^ R ataldur, 878a 

Sanguicel, 791a, 3^ SStbhai, 814a 
Sanguicer,Sanguislia, Satg^nw, S^tg^n, 
Sanguisou, Sangu- 7966, 797a 
seei? 7916, 792// Sati, 1896 
Saniado, Saniasi,872a Satl, 8796, 882a 
Sanjali, 7966 Satigam, 7966 

Sanjiin, 8766, 7826 Satin, 797a 
Sannase, 872a SaiU^a. Satlader, 

Sanno, 7086 SatWt, 878a 

Sannyffsa, Sanny&f, Satrap, 7976 
872a Satsuma, 798a 

San Paolo, 688a Sattee, 881a 
Sanscreet, iBanscript, Satya Wati, 8806 
Sansoroot, San- Saualacoa, ^46 
skrit, Sanskritze, SaucemSanoQtiL420a 
793/1, 792a Saudanc, 866a 

Sontal, 790a Sangor, Island, 798a 

Bantry, 870a Sam-w^, 798a 
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Saunders^ 790a 
Saurry, 796ft 
Savaiu, 779a, 

Savash, 816a 
Savayo, 778ft 
Saveis, 414ft 
Savendroog, Savendy 
Droog, 814ft 
SawSkin, 860a 
Saw41ak, 844ft 
Sawari Camel, 858a 
Sawarry, 858a 
Sawmy, 883ft ^ 

Say a, 216a • 

Sayer, Sayr, 798ft, 

•Sbasalar, 840ft ' 

Scarlet, 851ft, 861a 
Scavage, Scavager, 
Scavageour, Sea- 
vagium, Sci venger, 
Scawageour, 802<t, 
ft, 803a, 801ft, 346a 
Schad, 458a 
Schai, 593ft, 825a 
Schakar, 864ft 
Schai, 824ft 
Schalam, 783ft 
Schalemhron, 195ft 
Schaman, 820ft 
Scheik B/indar, 816ft 
Scheithan, 818ft 
Scbekal, ‘ik-ia 
Scherepbi, 974ft 
Schiab, Schiite, 825a, 
ft 

Schiraz, 829ft 
Schite, 202a 
Sciai, 825a 
Scial, 824ft 
^iam, 823a 
Sciamutbera, 867a 
Sciddee, 812ft 
^igla, 829a 
Scimdy, 837ft 
Seimeter, Scimitar, 
804ft. . 

56]nde,Scindy, 837a, ft 
Sdse, 885ft 
Scritiano, Sertvan, 
Scrirano, 804a, 
163a, 310ft 

Scymetar, Scymitar, 
804ft, a 

Sea-cockles, 270^fv 
-oocoanut,»231ft 
Seactinny, ^ft, 558a 
Seapiab, Seapoy, 
Seapy, 810a, 809ft 
Sear, ^ft 
Seat, 813ft 
Soaw, 825a a, 
Sebandee, Bebtmdy, 
805ft, a 

S^belles, S^beyles, 
815a 

Seemmi, SOfia 
Seddee, 806ft 
Sedoa, Sedoe, 790ft 
Beebar, 827a 
Seedy, 808rt, 470a. 
Seek, Seekb, 836a ! 


Se^R-maii, 835ft 
Seekul-putty, 809a 
Seemul, 807a 
Seer, 807a 

Seerband, Seerbetti, 
Seerbimd, 708&, 
943a t 
Seerfisb, 808a, 72ltt 
Seerky, 842a 
Seerpaw, 808ft, 483ft 
I Seershaud, 708ft 
i Seersucker, 708ft 
Seetul putty, 809a 
i SeikjSeikh, 836a, 835ft j 
Seilan, 182a t . ! 

Seir-fish, 808ft, 895a 
Seivia, 783a ^ 

Sej-garry, 365ft 
Sesar, 860ft 
Sela, 819ft 
Selebres, 180ft 
Soling, 846ft 
Sellaud, lS2a 
Semane, 821a 
I Semball, 809a 
I Sembuk, 788ft 
Bemeanoti Semian, 
Semiane, Serai- 

amm, Semijane, 

821rt 

Sempitan, 868a, 955ft 
2iJ/avXXa, 21 la 
Senassy, 872// 
Sengtoreh, Seug- 
tenrah, 870ft, 87ia 
Senior Merchant, 222ft 
Sennaar, 187a 
Sepab Salar, 840ft 
Sepaya, 910a 
Se^/oy, 809<i 
Sequin, 193ft 
Ser, 807ft 
Seraffin, 974ft 
Serai, 811ft 
Serang, 812ft 
' Ser-apfih, 808ft 
Seraphim, Seraphin, 
974a, 813a 
Seraas, 249a, 2896 
Serauee, 8126 
Sercase, Serchk, 31ft, 
43Sa 

Serendeep, Soren^b, 
Herendiva, 182ft, 
813(4 181ft 
^rian, 886ft 
Seringaijatam, 813a 
Serinjam, 877ft 
Serious, 289a 
Seris, 842a 
Serishtadar, 826ft 
Berof , 832ft 
Serpaw, 808ft 
Berpent's-stone, 848a 
Serpeyebf 818a, 484<* 
Serpow, 808ft, 939ft 
^rraglicv 8lift 
Berrapurdab, 877a 
Serray, 812a 
Serre, 808a 
Sembaff, 82»ft 
Serristadar^ 826ft 


SerwHn, 689a, 877ft 
Serye, 811ft 
Set, 813ft 
Setewale, 9796 
l^th, 813ft a 
Setlege, 878a 
Sett, 8136, 1896 
Sottlenwnt, 813ft 
Settre* 482ft ^ 

Setuni, 7^76 
Setweth, 980a 
Sout5, 829a ‘ t> • 
Seven Brothers, Sl^la; 
Pagodas,* 814a ; 
Sisters, 814a, 607ft 
Severndr(x>g, 814tt 
Sewalick, Sew^lik, 
845ft 

Sewary, 858a 
Seychelle, Islailds, 
814ft , 

Syydra, 8536 
Soy jail, 782ft 
Sezawul, 894a 
Sha, 816a 
Shaal, 798ft 
Shaan. 823a • 
Sbnbander, Sha- 
Bander, lS7a, 645/( 
Shabash, 816a t 
Shabunder, 816ft, 
127a 

Shackelay, 217a 
Shaddock, 817ft, 721ft 
Shade, 818a 
Shadock, 817ft 
Shagreen, 818a 
Shull l>andar, Shah- 
bunder, 816//, 817a 
Shahee,Shahoy,194rt, 
389ft 


Shah Goest, 831a 
Shahr-i-nao, Shaher- 
ul -*N awi, 796a,914a, 
867ft 

Shaii. 216a 
Shaikh, 693«, 825ft 
Shaitan, 818ft ^ 
Shaivito, 783'4*‘ 
Shakal, 444a,* 

Shakl, 442a * 

ShalUft, 708ft 
Sbalee, 818ft, 183a 
Shalooat, 11^ 
Shalgramh, 785ft 
Shalie, 819ft 
Sb^liyat, 183a, 819a, 


Shaloo, 818ft 
Bbalw5r,^3dft 
ShalySt. 188a^ 
Sham, 823a 
Bbama, 819ft . 

Shaman, Bhamaniem, 
82Da, llOa 
Bhambogue, 8206 
Shameanal^ Sha* 
meeain4 i^\a 
Shampoeing, Sbatn> 
poing, Shampoo, 
mb, a 

Shamsheer, 8046 


Shamyana, ShSmy* 
anah, 821a 
Shan, 8216, 504a 
Shanaboga, 8206 
Sbiinaroash, 1936 
Shfinbaf, Shanbaff, 
8236, a 

Sbanbague, Shan* 
bogue, 820ft 
Shandernagor, *1466, 
184ft 

^?hank, 18« 
Shanscrit, 793a 
Shardb, 826« 
Sharovary, 833ft 
Shashma, 798a ** 
Shastah, Shaste^, 
|823ft, 963a ^ 

Shastree, 824a 
Shakiludr, 878a 
Shatreo, 389i 
Shat-sha«<hti, 787a 
Shall 1, 824ft 
Shawliandaar, Shaw- 
bunder, 817a, 696ft 
Shawl, 824(1 ; Goat, 
831a ; Stiaw<X)l, 
824a 


Shay, 389ft 
Shoah-maul, 825ft 
Shelmnder, 8l6tt 
Shocarry. 827ft 
Sbe«ih, 824ft 
Shook, 825a " 

Shoelay, 819ft 
Sheer raahl, Sheer- 
maul, 825ft, 51a 
Sheotftltijiatr*?, 809a 
Sheeut, 826ft 
vSheher-al-Nawi, 796a 
Shook, 825ft 
Sheik, 836// 

Sheikh, 825ft, 698a 
Shekar, 827ft; Sho- 
karry, 827ft 
Shekho, 828ft 
Shola, Shelah, 819a, ft 
Shell, 824a 
Shollaa£ 18 />* 

Shorash, Hheraz, 829ft 
Sherbet, 825ft 
Sbereef, 826ft, 170(1^ 
Sherofthetie, 976a 
Sheriff, 832(* 
Sheristadar, 8266 
Shervaraya, 8266 
Shedl, 2110 
Shevaroy Hilla, 8266 
Shewage, 8036 
Bhewahe, 846a 
Sbeyah, 8716 
Sheybar, 826a 
Sheykh, 8256 
Shia, 8246 
%hian, 8346 
Shibdr; Shibbar, 
• 827a, 660a 
Kiickbr, 8276 
Bhieknlkhur, 8366 
8higaiarS286 
Shigmin, Shigram* 
poa, 8^11,^46 
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Shikar, 8276 ; Shi* 
karee, 8276 ; Shi- 
kar-gah, 828a ; 
ShikSri, 828a 
Shikh6, 828a 
Shilin, Shiiingh, 847a 
Shilla, 8196 
S^nattarashan, 1976 
Shinbeam, Shiiibeen, 
Shinbin, 81^6 
Shinkala, Sh inkali, 
Shinkli, 829a, 8286 
Shinsura, J466, 201a 
Shinbiu, Shintoo, 
829k a 
Shira^ 8296 
♦ShiMonbaf, ShlrTn- 
bS, 8296, 8236 « 

Sbirry, 2206 
* Shinbani, 830% 84^ 
Shisha-niaha], Shiah* 
muhidl, 8i50a 
ShiUin,lS186 
Shoalclarreo, 8316 
Shoe, of 830a ; 
flower, 8306 ; g(K)8e, 
881« • 

Shoke, 831a 
Shola, 831a 
Shoo, of Gold, 8306 
SluKK-ka, 8316 
Shooblarry, 8316, 
6886 

Shtx^ttfr* 80 wnr, 
•suwur, 8576 
Shoukh, Shouq, 831a 
Shoyu, Smi 
Shraub, 8316 
Shreif, 8266 
Shrobb, 8316 
ShrofT, Shroffage, 
8316 

Shrub, 8266, 8326 
Shudder, 2176 
Shudderj', 4826, 853// 
Shukha, 8316 
Shulwaum, 8326, 7076 
ShurbAt, 82^1 
Sbuta Sar4lar,^utur 
Sowar, Suwar, 
858a, mb 
Sht4 I)agon, 2916 
Shyroah, 8296 
Siagoia, 831a 
Siam, 8336, 8526 
Siamback, 186a 
Siamotra, 867a 
Sian, SiSo, 8346, 796a 
Si-a-yoo-tha-ya, 466a 
Sibbendy, 8056 
mb 

Sioa, Sicca, 835a, 
8346, 736, 7766 
Siccheee, 316 • 
Sickman, 8856 
Sicktereoy, 7086* 
Siolcegur, 8356 
Sieaue, aSBa ♦ 
Siddee, 8iddy,|lidhi, 

' 8066 

SieledlONu Sielediba, 
176%i8i6, 1846, 647a 


SiSm, Sien, Sieng, 
8226, 834a 
Sihala, 1816 
Sike,Bihk, Sikh, 836a, 
8856 • 

Sikka, Sikkah, 835a 
Bikl&tim, 8616 
Sikuiidor’sgraj*, 877a 
Bil^, 182a .# 

Silboot, 8866 
Bilebis, 18P6 
•Biliita 847tt 
Billi® t, 8366 
Billadar, Sillahdar, 
8366, 69a 
Sillah-j)Osh, 8366 
Sillan, 1826 
Billajwsh, 8366 
Silledar, 8366 
SillaUxish, 8366 
Silmagooti 8366 
Silon, 182/> • 

Sili/et, 8366 
Simkin, 8366 
Sinimnl, Simul, 807a 
'l,lfjLvW(ky 211a 
STn. 45^t ; -Masin, 

■ 5316 • 

Sinabafa, Sinabilffo, 
Itinabafo, Sina* 

baph, 8236, a, 126 
Sinao, 1976 
Sinasae, Binassy, 8726 
Sincaj wro, Sincamira, 
Sincapure, o39a, 
840<i 

Sind, Sinda, 837«, 
4356, 4536 

Sindiibfir, Sindabura, 
Sindaburi, 8376, 
vS38rt, 379a, 8286 
Sindan, 7826, 211tt 
Bindapur, 83^ ^ 
Sinde, 837fc * 

Sindhee, 8066 
Sindo, Sindu, Sindy, 
320^ 8376 
SingaWko, 8386 
Singii{>f>jfa, Singa -4 


p^e, f^omgapura, 
810(1, 8396 

Sin^rora, Bingemb, 
Singhara, 840a, 
4256 

Singuyli, 829a 
Hint, SinTv, SlnTya, 
198a, 6, 199a 
Sin Kaian, 5316 
Sinkaldip, 182a 
Sinn^e^ 8726 
Sintemu, 201a 
Sinto, Sintoo, 8296, a 
Sion, 8346 

^Si^e,^S^^hM^Sipa- 

^Sipah^Salaar, Sipah- 
salar, Sipahselar, 
8406. Q^9a 
Sipai, 8106 
Sipoaalftr, 6126 
Sipoy, 8106 
Siqoa, 885a 


Sirash, 8296 ‘ 

Sircar, 8406, 68a, 

856a 

Sirdar, 8416; -bearer, 
beehrah, 8416, 78a ; 
Sirdaur, 8416 
Sirdram 8416 
Sirian^86a 
Siring, 8296 
Sirkar, 841d, 2226 
Sirky, 8416, 877a 
Sirpetich, 813a 
Sirrakee, 842a 
Sirris, 842a 
Siseev 886a 
Sissoo, 842a 
S\|al-patt!, 809a 
Sitti, 190a 
Sitting-up, 8426 
Sittringeo, Sittringy, 
843a 

Sitty, 190a 
Situmgoo, 843a 
Sivaiik, Siwaiik, Si- 
walikh, 8456, 843a, 
844tt 

Si-yu-thi-ya^66a 
Size-da, 494a 
Sjaharnouw, 796a 
Sjab bandar, 817a 
Sjopi)era, 220tt 
Skeen, 846a 
Slam, 4396, 440a 
Slave, 845a 
Sling, 8466 
Slippot, 8366 
Sloth, ^76 
Snake-stone, 8476,76, 
24a, 906 
Sneaker, 849a 
Snow rupee, 8496 
Soacie, Soajes, 8546 
Soay, 7786 
Soco, 8046 

Sodagar, 857a , 

Sodoe, 7906 
SoftUa, 8496 
Soffi, Sofl, 8556 
Sogw'^an, 9116 
Sohali, 883a 
Sola, 8506 
Solamandnbim, 257a 
Solar, ^506 ; topee, 
8fla 

Solda, Soldan^JSoX- 
davbs^ Soldanusf 
865a 

Sol^ramma, 7856 
Soliolum, Solinum, 
9516 

Solmandala, Solmon- 
dul, Bolmundul, 
85a, 258a 

Somana - Kotamo, 
3666 

Somba, Bombay, 851a 
Sombra, 951k; Som- 
breiro, B<!»y de, 
851a, 6, 569a ; 

Sombrerc^ Chan- 
nel, 851a, 852a; 


rera, 952a, 8516, 
852a 

Somma Cuddom, 
Sommona - Codom, 
3666, 729a 

Sonahparinda, Sona- 
paranta, 852a, 6 
Sonant, 7756 
Sonda, 869a 
Sonni, 871a 
Sonthal, Sonthur, 
8626, 853a 
Soobadar, 856a 
S<febah, »56a 
Sooder, Soodra, 853a 
^ofee, 856rt 
Soojee, 8536 
S<X)ju, 8.59a * 

Soojy, 8536 
Sooklilat, Sooklat, 
8616, 862a 
Soonderbund, 870a 
Soonnee, 871a 
Soontaar, 853a 
Soontara, 643a, 8706 
Soopara, 8736 
Sooparie, 6896 
S(X)rky, 854a 
Soorma, 8.54a 
Soorsack, 857a 
Sookev, Soosie, 855a, 
8546, 7086 
Sootaloota. 2216 
Sopara, 8736 
Sophi, Scmhius, 
Sophy, S5&1 
Sorath, 876a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Soret, Soreth, 8766, a 
Somau, 79.56 
Sorrabula, 8336 
Sorroy, 812// 

SoUalec, 8446 
Souba, 856a; Souba- 
^ dar, 8566 ; Souhah, 

^ 8566 ; Soubahdar, 
8566 • % 

Soucan, 8046 ^ 

Soucar, 7776, 8586 
Souchong, 9(^6 
Soudagur, 857a . 
Soudan, Sou^ ^ 
865a y 
Sktt^ra, 8535 
SorPm- tch^a, 8766 
Sou-men-Vala, 8676 
Zot/rdpa, Zoibnrc^>a, 
Zou0cfp, 878a 
Sourftchtra, 8766 
Souray, 81^ 

Soure, 874a 
Soured, ^756 
Sour Sack, Soursop, 
8576, a 
Sony, 859a 
Sowar, 8676, 868a ; 

Shooter, ^76 
Sowarree, 

Sowary, ^8a, 719a 
Sowoar, 868a ^ 

Soy,86S6 


Sombreyro, Some* I Splimhi, Spahee, 
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Spahi. Si.mhi 2 , 
Sphai, Spie, 811a 
Spin, 869« 

Sponge Cake, 859tt 
Spotted-Deer, Doare, 
859« 

Squeeze, S59^> 

Stange, Stank, 899rt 
Station, 8f>9/* 
Stevedore, 8596 
Stick -insect, 8596 ; 

-lac, 86(k« 

Stink- wood. 860f< 
Streodhana7860« • 
Streight^s of Ck^verna- 
dore, 391 rt 

Stridhan. Stridhana, 
860a* 

Stupa, 860ci 
Suifkin, 860a • 

Suallv, Sualvbar, 
88^1, 6 
Suanii, 8836 
Subadar, 8566 
Subab, S56a 
Subahdar, 8566 
Sub^rd, 873tr 
Subidar, 8566 
Subloin, Subnora, 
7086 

Sucar, Succare, 863^i, 
864a 

Succjitoon, 7086 
Suckat, 861a 
Sucker-Buckcr, 8606 
Sucket, 8606 
Suckette, 175a 
Sucl4t, 861« 

Sudden Death, 862a 
Sudder, 862a ; Adaw- 
lut, 46; Aineen,176, 
86^/ ; Board, 862 1 ; 
Court, 862o *, Sta- 
tion, 8626 

Sudkawan, 2036 ^ 

Sudrung Pattun,776e^ 
Saf|iUh>‘u;5nih,8736 
'* Sufeena, 8626 
Suffavean, Suffee, 
856a, 8566 ‘ 
Suffola, 8506 
Suffy, Sufi, 8556, a 
Sugar, 8626 ; Candie, 
Candy, 106g^ 
Suger, candy7S846 
SuJ^ 854a, 

SOk, 214a 
BuUkangtr, 8046 
Suklat, 862a 
Sukor, ^606 
Sukt^ 861a 
Si|052/> 

PJh, 207tt 
Suldari, 8316 
Sulky, 864a 
Sullah, 8196 
Sulmah, 854a 
Sultan, 8646 
Sunsatm, 8656 
Sumbrero, 8516 
Sumjao, 868a 


^-men-ta-la, 867a 
Summerhead, 861a, 6 
Summiiiiana, 821a 
Sumoltra, Sumotra^ 
867a, 8666 ' 

Sumpitan, 868rt, 7816, 
795a ♦ 

Sumuthra, Sumutra, 
867a, 8666 
Sun, 871« 
SiiniCparanta, 852a 
Sunbfik, 788« 

Suiida, SundaOalapa, 
868«, 869a 

SundarlMins, Sqnder- 
bunds, Sundra- 
bimd, 870<i, 6, 86&i 
Sungar, Sungha, 8706 
Sungtara, 8706 
Sunn, 871a 
Sunnee, Sunni, 871a, 

6, 825a < 

Sunnud, 8716 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny Baba, 426 
SdUtiirah, 643a, 871a 
Sunvdiw, Sunyasso, 
8716, b726 
Sap4ra, 872// 

Suparij, 6896 
Sui>em, 873<f, 89,56 
Sui)orvi«or, 5</, 2356 
Suppartika, 873f( 
Suppya, 8096 
Supreme Court, 8736 
Sura. 874«, 366 
Surahee, Surahl,8126, 
382a 

ZvfKurrprjw^f 8746 
Surat, 874a 
Surath, 876a 
Suray, 812o 
Sure, 874a 

Surkunda, 8766, 8416 
‘ Surma, 854a 
Surmwa, 3786 
Suri>age, Surpaish, 
2/9^ 813a 

Surp&raka, 873a % 

Siirj;KK)8e, 877a, 1956 * 
Sq§rapurda, 877a 
Surrat, 8756 
Surrinjuum, S77h ; 

Surrinjaumee 
^ Gmm, 8776 
burrow, 8776 
Surroy, 812a 
Suraack, ^ursak, 
857a, 6 

Surwaunu 8776 
Surwar, o576 
Sury, SliOr 739a 
Suita, 855a 
Sutee, 8826, S83a 
Sutiedge, Sutlej, 8776, 
878a 

Stttte6087d6 
Suurtack, 8576 
Buwar, 8576 ; Suwar- 
roe, 858a 
Suzan, 7826 
SwaHoe, 883a 


Swallo\^ 883a, 6 
Swally, Hole, Marine, 
Roads, 88^ 
Swamee- house, 884a; 
Swamlt Swamme, 
88^a,8826; Swamy,- 
house, jewelry, pa- 
go^, 883c{, 8B4ft 
Swar^, 969rt ^ 
Swatcn, 884« 

Sweet Apple, 8846 ; 
Oioandor, 8846 ; • 
Potato, 8Jtt6 ; 
Sweetaop, 8576 
.SvaguKh, Syah-gush, 
‘831a 

Syam, Syao, 8316 
Syc, 836rr 
Syce, 8856 
Svcee, SStvt a 
Syddy, 80g6 
^Syer, 8006 
Sykary, 8276 
Syke, 83tkt 
Sykiatoun, 8616 
S3"mbt»!, 807.a 
Syncapiiniiwis, 8396 
Sy|>ao, i8U96 
Syrang, Hllki 
Syras, ^86t/, 289(«i 
Syre, 7986 

Syria in, Syrian, 886a 
Svricum, 4526 
Syud, 8866 


Taalima, S93ct 
Taaluc, 384a 
Tabacca, Tal)acco, 
Tal*ako,92r«,9246, 
9266 

Tabaaheer, Talwishir, 
Tabaxer, Tabaxiir, 
Taliaxir, 887a, 6, 
546, 863a 
Tabby, 8876 
Table-shade, 

Talioot, 8876* 

Tacavi, 94Cff 
Tack, 8976 • 

Ttck-ravan, 8876 
Tacourou, 915a 
Tac<iue, 898rt 
Ta<jt-ravan. 8SSa 
Taddy,Taaoe, Tadic, 
927tf, 6 

Tael, Taoy, 888a, 
156a, 6906 

TaRatabeia, Taffaty, 
46, 7086 ^ 

Tagadgeer, 334a 
Tabc 8886 
Tah-^haoa, 947a 
Tabaeeldar, Tahai!^ 
dar, 8886, 889a 
Tale, 888a, 155a * 

Taikhana, 947a 
Taile, 8886 ’ 

Tailinga, 9136 
Tallor^Hrd, 8S9a 
Tainiook, 7086 


Tair, 912a 
Tair 9506 

Taj, Mohale, 889a, 6 
T4k4, 9406 
TakfCvi, 941a 
Takht revan, 888a 
Taksaul, 947tt 
Tal, 8926 i 

Tala, 927a 
Talacimanni , *8936 
TalagreiH^s, 89 1« 
Talmng,-8896 
Talang, 'JJilanj, 9126 
Talapoi, TalutMiin, 
Taiapoy, * 891a. 
8906, 6636, T24a 
Talavai, 2926 
^Talc, Taleo, •Tali, 
892(1, 8916 
Talia^ 892a 
Talien, 8906 
Talinga, Tlalingha, 
913<i 

Talii>oi, 891a 
Tali|>ot, 8926, 140a 
Talisman, TaliKina ni, 
Talisma^ni, SPJk/, 6 
Taliiis, S92a 
Talivamar, 894a 
Talldat, OUa 
Talinpoy, 891rt 
Talloca, 4976 
TalUar, Talliari. 8926 
Tallica, 894rt • 
TalHiHJt, 893a, 771<« 
Tallopin, 8916 
Tahnan, 894a 
Tahnik, Talookdar, 
894a, 6 
Tali>et, 8926 
Talp<H>y, 891a 
Tam, 2946 
Tam, 930a 
Tamachar, 9416 
Tamahifiatra, 544a 
Tamarai, Tomarani, 
8956 

Tamarind, 8946 ; 

895«. 808a 

Tamar • a! • Hindi, 
Tamarinde, Tama- 
rindi, 8946, S9IU 
ttaiflksha, 941a 
Taml>4ku, 9266 
Tambanck, 9296 
Taraliemne^ Tam- 
biraino, 8956 
Tamboli, Tambul, 
91^ ma 
Tamenm, 895a 
Tamgua, 8976 
TamS, 3266, 5396 
T^tnpMcwa, Tampa- 
digtva, 852a, 6 
Tamralipti, 9416 
Tahitam, 930a 
Tana, 896a 
Tafta, 8956, 2446; 

Bwambu, 890a 
Ta^rd, mb, 3006 
Tatiaeerin, 9\^6 
Tanadar, Tinadaria, 
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896a, 686<t, 787a, Tasimacan, 8896 
7826 TasHar, 9456 

Tanab, 8956 Tat, 903f4 

Tanasary, Tanaser, Tat, 9036 
Tanasery, Tanas- Tatoo, TaU, 903a 
saria, Tanassarien, Tattoo, 9036 
• 914a, 6, r)27a Tattoo, Tattou,‘*9026, 

Tianaw, 896<t 903a » 

Tanck, Tancke, Tatty, 903a 
Tancho, 8996 Tam, 903rt 

Tandail, TiOOa, 6126 Taut, 9036 
I’andar, 8966 Ta^'\^j^', 9Dla 

'I’andil, 9236 9046 

Taiipi, 81^6, 6776 Tava, 31 fair 
Tanj^an, 898a Tavae, Tavav, Tavi, 

3'anji;fr, 9236 Tavoy, 904a 

T;ii^'han, 89Srt, 387tt Taweey,Taweez,904a 
T(U%o, 'rauj?u, 897L Tawny-kertch, 9306 
758 <i ^'ayar, 9506 

Tan^nin, 898a. 92g6 Tay<#, 9116 
Ta!noob,,708* 'I’ave, Tavol, 888/^ 

'J’anjoiip, 8986 ; Pill, Ta'yor, 9!fc6 
8986* Tayl, 9186 

Tank, Tanka, 8986, lazee, TiCzi, 9046 
900f« I'a/.cea, Ta’zia, 

Tanka, 9426 Ta’ziya, Taziyu, 

Tai\ka, •Tankah, 9046, -905<'f, 4196, 

Tankohah, 897«, 6 8876 . j 

Tanknal, 947a Tazzy, 9046 I 

Tankun, 898<e T<|ba|>an, 2196 j 

Taiitin, 8956 Ichaukykano, 20Ca 

"J'anniuiar, SlHJa Tclniush, 2126 

Tannanervo, Tanna- Tohoknicn, 2196 
porklj, 9146 T'cherout, 189a 

Taiuue Karctjo, 9J106 I’chilini, 7486 
Tannoro, Tanor, 1'ohi-tehi, 1866 
'I'anoor, 9006 To, Tea, 9076, 905<( ; 

Tan«iue, 8996 Caddy, 9096; early, 

Tany Pundal, 2216 2106 

Tapi, 901a Teak. 910^^ 

Tapjial, Taf>i>aui, ToaiK>y, 910a 
901a, 9006 Tt bachir, 887a 

TapiHje, 901a Tobet, 918tt 

Tai»rulHino. 1 81fi, 547a I’cca. 91 1 a 
Tai>wil, 7086 Tc^adi, 91 S6 

Tajitoo, Taptv, 901a Tecka, 9116 
Tar, Tam. feOla, 6736 Teeul, 9186 
Tamkaw, 9376 Tec, ^16 

'rarlK)osbf Taxbru<<h, Tee, 9916 
S77« Toeeall®]9a 

Taro, 901a I'o^jka, fl9a 

Turo and Trot, 9016, Took, 9116 
Tansjfa, Tar<%te IWk, 912^i 
Tarogbe,9016,9wa Teeka, 919a 
Taren, Tarent, 9016 Toen, 155a 
Tarp^um, 327<t Toortha, Toorut, 912a 

Tarhcblr, 136 Tehr, 912./, 8776 

Tari, Tarif, 927a, 6 Tohsildar, 889a 
Tariff, Tariffa, 902a Toiparu, tela 
Taniaamiri, 9146 Tob^at, 91 2<^ 
Tarnatanne, 7086 TeKdfI'ekewtx)d,9n6 
Tarouk/l'aroup, 902a Tolapoi, 891« 

Tarr, 9016 ToHnjra, Telingae, 

TarratHiuin, 9376 9121, 913a, 1246, 

Tnrrocb, 902rt ^ » 488a., 8896 

Tarroe, 927a • * Tollicherry Chair, 
Tarryar, 892a, 736 ► 931a 

Tartow, 709a « TolHnga, Tellingana, 
Taaboriff, TaAgiffe, Telimfeor, 913a, 6 

Taahraof, WXUft Te]oogtx>, Telougou, 
8086, 9896 9136, a 

Ta8arr946a Tolselin, 8736 


Tolunga, 9136 ^ Tiger, 921a 

Tembool, Tembul, Tiggall, 9186 

9136, 914a, 89a Tigre, 922a 

Tena 9 iir, 914« Tigris, 9216, 1016 

Tonadar, 896a Tto, Tikawala, 919a 

Tenaseri,Tenassorini, Tilang, Tiling, Til- 
Ten''Kirin, Tenazar, inga, Tilinguna, 
91#/, 6 9126, 913a 

Tendell, 4116 TlfjiovXa, 211 « 

Tenga, 229a Tinwill, Tincur, 9236 

Tonga, 898a Tindal, 9236 

Tenugu, Tenungu, Tinbil, 9236 
9136 Tinnevelly, 924a 

3'eiK>y, 709a llnpeyj’OlOa 

Ter^„9146 Tipari, Tiparry, 9246, 

Terapbim, 974a a 

Terindarn, 709a ^/iphon, 949a ^ 

Terreinho, Terrenho, Tippoo Sabff>, 9246 
Terrheno, 503a ^Tir, 9246 

Terrai, 91.5a Tirasfcle, 487a 

Terran<|iiim, 9376 Tirishirafiali, 939a 

Terry, 9146 Tirkut, 9246 

a'crrv, 9276 I'irt, Tirtha, 912rt 

Tcrsnana, 37a Tinixerapalai, 939a 

Toryo, 9146 I’isheldar, 889a 

Tenz, 319(/ Titticorin, 9466 

Tesserase, Tiutenaga, 933<ft 

Testury, 33^a Tiva, Tiyan, 9246 

Tey, 9066 Tiyu, 3196, 320a 

Tez-pat, 912</ Tma, 929a 

Thabbat, Thabet, Tobacco, 9246 
9186, a Tobbat, 9356, 9176 

Thacur, Thakoor, Tobra, 9266 
Thakiir, 915/1 Toddy, 926// ; Bird, 

Tbala.ssiniani, 8936 Cat, 928a 
Thuna. 8956 Tcej/ass, 9396, 534a 

Thana, 896a ; Thana- Toffochillen, 3766 
dar, 896<t; Tb^nab. Toishik-khanna, 936/< 
896<t Toko, 928a 

Th^s Thea, Thee, Tola, Tolo, 9286, 8076, 
9076, //. 9066 8356 

3'beg, 9166 fuliban, 9436 

Th5k, 91*2(t Tolinate, 456 

Thenasi^erim, 914a Tdlla, 6416, 9286 
Tbernmntidote, 915L JTolliban, Tolopan, 
They!, 8S86 9436 

Thibet. 918<i 

Thin, Thiaae, 197rt TomAcha, 94I7r^ ^ 
Thistle, yellow, 2996 Toman, Tomand, 
Thonjanci, 929//. Tomandar, To- 

Thonaprondah, ^26 uiano, 929a, 501a 
Thonjjiun, 931rt^ Tomasba, Tomasia, 
Thug, 9156* 9416 

Thfnaparanta, S52<t Joimiun, 9286 
T, husool#iin^889a ToftlWc, Tomback, 
Tiapp, 209/t • 9296 . 

Til/at, Tiblwit, Tibet, Tombadeva, 8526 
917tf, 91& Tomljaga, te96 

Tical, 9186 Tombali, 942a, 477a 

Ticca, 919a Tomjohn, 9306 

Ticka, 919a Tompdevah, 852^) 

Tickeea, 2096 Tom-lom, 9296 

Ticker, 919a T5no, Ton4, Tonee, 

Ticksali, 9^47a 323a, 6 

Ticky, Ticky taw, Tonga, 980tt 
Ticky-Tock, 9196 Tonga, 898a 
Tio-polonga,^206 Tongba, 030a 
Tier-cutty, 9196 Tonicatchy, 9806 
Tiff, Tiffar, Tiffen, Tonjin, Toolon, 931a, 
Tiffin, Tiffing, 920a, ^06, 4a3a, 8886 

6, 921a Tonny, Tcmt, 328<i, 6 

Tifoni, 9496 Toofaii,Toofauii,9"^ 
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Toolsy, 9Sla 
Toom, 6676 
Toomongong, 9316 
Toon, Toona, 932a 
Toopaz, d28a 
Toorkay, Toorkey, 
932a 

Toos, 847a 
Toothanage, Tooth 
and Egg Metal, 
Toothenague, 
Tootnague, 938a, 
9326 

Top, 935a * • 

Topas, Topass, To- 
passee, 9^a, 9336, 
6046 ' 

Topaz, 9336 
To{»e, 9346 ; khanai 
khonnah, 93f*a, 6 
Topee, 9356 ; wfCkE, 
walla, 9356, 936a 
Tojiete, 9366 
Tophana, 9366 
Topi, 93^ ; w^lii, 936a 
Top^il, 7086 
Topscanna, 9356 
Topseil, 136 
Torcull, 936a 
Torii, 659a 
Torunpaque, 940a 
Tos-dan, 9366 
Toshaconna, Toshe- 
kanah, Toehkhana, 
936a 

Tostdaun, 936d 
Totti, 9366 
Totuconry, 946a 
Toty, 9366 
Toucan, Toncbam, 
9366, 937a 

Tonffan, Tonff«,«, 
949a ^ 

Touman, 929a 
Toong-gyan, 252a . 

Toupas, 9336 ir 

^^owieea, 937a 
Traga, 937a, 916, 4976 
Trangabar, Tiangam- 
bar,938a 

Trankamalaya, 9396 
Trankey, Tianky, 
9376 ^ 

Tranquebar, 996a 
Travamcoa, Travan- 
cor, Travanoore, 
938a 

TrebUoane, TrepH* 
cane, 9396 
Tribeny, 9d8a 
Triblicane, 98^ 
THcalore, 936a 
Tricandia, 8766 
Trtdnopoly, 9386 
Trichy, 9886, 1886 
Tricoenmale, 93^ 
Trifoe. 86a 
TrikaBn^ TriHi^ 
' 

mneotBalee, Tiin- 


''conomale, Trinke- 
male, Trinkene- 
male, Trinqnene- 
male, 939a, 6 
Tripang, 9896, 883a 
Tri^^ny, Tripini, 

Triplicane, 9?S6 
Tripi>any, 9386 
Triquillimal^, Tri- 
quinamale, Tri- 
quinimale, 989a 
Trisoe, Triste, 35rt 
Tritchenapali, 939a 
Tritchy, 9386 » » 
Trivandnim, 9396 
Trivelicane, 9396 , 
Tropina, 3266 
Truchina}K)lli, 939a 
Trujaman, 327a 
Trump4k, 940rt 
Truximan, 3276, 640a 
Try^hala, Tryphera, 

Tsiaubwa, 205« 
Tsc^ImK, 2170 
Tscholm 218a 
Tschuddirer, 8536 
Tshai, Tsia, 

9076 
Tsiam, 1836 
Tsjannok, 26, 8« 
Tsjaus, 213« 

Tual, 919tt , 

Tuam, Tiian, 9406, a, 
866a 

Tubbattna, 9176 
Tucana, 9^6 
Tucka, 9406 
Tuck^vee, 9406 
Tuckeah, 130<t 
IVckeed, 941a 
Tuckiah, 941a 
Tufan, Tufao, Tu- 
faon, Tiiffon, Tuf- 
fooD, TufCes, 948c, 
949a, 6 

Tugger-wood, 3356 
Turn, 9246 
Tukaza, 316a 
Tukim, ^6 
Tuiaal, 931a 
Tulban, -oghlani, 
Tulband, Tulblngi, 
Aga, 


Tolce, 9816 
Tuliban, 9486 
Tulinate, 158a 
Tulipant, 944a 
Tuloflse, 9316 
Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
941a, 212a 
Tuman, 929a 
Tumangong, 932a 
Taina<ba,’941a 
Tumb^, Tumboli, 
942a 

Tumlet, 9416 
Tmalook, 9416, 477a 
Tamtam* 942a 
Tumang gang, 932a 


Tunca, Tuncah, Tun- 
car, Tuncaw, 942a, 
761a 

Tungoh, 898a 
Tunkaw, -Tunkhwib, 
428a, 9496 
Tunnee, 9456 
Tunns, 3236 
Tunnoketch, 9306 
Tupay7328a 
Tuphan, TuphSo, 
960a, 949a » » , 

Tupy, 9356 
Tbra, 9426 
Turaka, 943a' 

IHirban, l\irbant, 
IHirbante, Tur- 
banti, Turbat,943a, 
6, 944« 

Turchimannus,# Tur- 
cimanni^, Turgor 
O' maniis, o276, a 
Turkey, 932a 
I'urkey, 9446 
Turki, -kotj, 932a, 
9456 

Turmeric, 5/9a 
Turneo*9456 
Turpaul, 9456 
Turquan, 932a « 

Turiy, I'urrj^oni, 915a 
Tunimbake, Turura- 
baque, 940a 
Turushka, 943a 
Turveez, 904a 
Turwar, 941a 
TQs, 7926 
Tussah, 9456 
Tusseeldar, 889a 
Tusseh, Tuaaer, Tus- 
8ur, 946a, 6 
Tutecareen, Tute- 
coryn, 9466 
TuHe-nag, Tute- 
nague, Tutenegg; 
Tutbinag, 933((, 
9236 

Tut, boo, 903(i^ 
Tuticorin, 94ia 
KTutinic, 9m 
' "'utocorimr9466^ 
T^>nag, 933a 
Tutticaree, Tiittu- 
corim, Ihitucoury, 
9466, a 

Tutunaga, 9S3a 
Tuxall, 947a 
Twankay, 9096 
Tyconna, Tyekana, 
9466 » 

Tyer, 9606 ^ 

" :er, Tygre, 923a, 


Tykb4na, 947a 
l^mquall, 9236 
“* >b^, TJypbon, 
>hoon, 950a,^ 
a, 947a 

Tyraaole, 487a 
Tyre, 9606 
T^mochi, 4426 
Trinde, 6876 


Tzinestban, Tzinia, 
Tzinista, Tzinitza, 
1976 

Tft/Kttvumjpioi', 1926 
Tzyle, 8196 


Uddlee-budlee, 806a 

Ugen, 639a 
Ugentana, 940a 
Ugger-wood, Uggur 
oil, 3356,386a * ' 

Ugli, Ugolim, 4236, a 
Ujantana.,* Ujong- 
tana, Uiung^nah, 
4146, 9606, l»la 
Ulcinde, 3206 
^ock, 9716 • 

ulu balang, 639a 
Umbairy, 17a 
Umbrella, 9516 
Umbra, 6376 r 
UmbraculuuT, Um- 
brell, Umbrella, 
Umbrello, Un- 
brele, 951«, 6, 962tt 
Uncalvet, 9496 
Undra Cundra, 4136 ; 
Upa, Upas, 957a, 
9526 

Uploh, 6396 
Uplot, Uplotte, 7456 
Upper Roger, 9596 
Uraca, 36a • 

Urizza, 867a 
Uriee, Urz, Urz- 
daust, Urzee, 9596 
Usbec, 9606 
’Uefur, 780a 
Uahrufoe, 960a 
Uspeck, 9606 
Uspuck, 41 1« 

Uspuk, 960a 
Uzbeg, 960a 


Vaooa,9606 
Vaccination, 9605 
Vacl^ ma 
Vadffi, 9686 
Vagnlt, 3656 
Vwddlai, 77a ♦ 

Miriibnava, 9616 
Vakea-nevia, 9606 
Vakeea, 7706 
Vakeel, VakU, 961a, 
334a 

Valanga, 172a 
Valera, ^la 
Vali, 968a 

Vamara, Vanjarmb, 
114a, 115a 
Var&ha,6786 
Var^i, 88a ^ 

Varanda, Varangae, 
96Me6a 
Varela, Varella, 
liarelle, Mia, 6, 


Vat|^ 9666, 6866 
Vatnm, 786 ^ 
Varldee, 109^ « 
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, ^ 466 

Vdeza, 6 Vedam, 

9626 636 

VoddaJ )u 
Vehar,' ^eke©l,961a 
y^iol; 64a, 857a 
Vellard 64a 
\ ellore, endue-Maa- 
\endu,N 15, a, 214a 
ter, 96 Venezar, 

Venosar, 

11« , 964!i 

Venettti, !»„, 709o 
VonU^ Vorandah, 
Venjida, «6« 

M4«.9 696 
Ve 

66 

65a, 567a 

m 

9666 
m, 6176 
{idana, 9666 


Verdure 
Ver^o, ' 
Vondo,i 
Vettele' 
Vettyvi 
Vtacoin 


Vidan, V{y^ 

Vidara, % gg;;, 
View, 91 9 jj 3 a 
,yi«dam, .,„ g89a, 
Vgen, 

^ibara, 967a, 
Vijftr, W 680tt 




Vikeel, 

Viont^ 
! Vmtinl 
Yirandj 

Vis, ^ 
9676 


;758a 
951a, 87a 
Vlb 
ma 

\v, 919». 


V».r,V 

Vl88, 9| L 
Vitele* ^ 
Vi/jcr 

Vmbr# 

\wi| 
V.ocAnf 
Voinhi 
Vomei 
Vcma* 
Vorl' 
j^aca, 

vunghi 

V/biqil 


Wooad*^^ 
WMnl 
WakisJ' 
Walerf 
Wall, 
Walla, 
239^ 
Wall>< 
WatiKl 
Warn, 
Warii 
Wa^ 

m 




Wattle waeroo, 9666 
W5v, 1096 I 

Weaver-bird, 9696 
Weda, 9636 
Wedda, 9686 
Well, Wei), 6926 
West Coast, 9696, . 
Whampoa, 9696 
Whangoo, 969« 
Whinyard, 49-06 
Whwtling-teal, 9696 
White Ants, 9696*; 

Jadket, 9696 
Whoolye, 425a 
Wihttra, Wuiare, 967a 
Wilayat, Willaut, 
94a, 487a 
Winter, 970a 
Wiatnouwa, 9606 
Wollock, 9716 
Wood ai)])le, 971a ; 

oil, 971a 
vVoolock, 9716 
Wooly, 425a 
Woou, douk, gyee, 
97‘^ 

Woordio, Woordy 
, Major, 972a 
^ootz, 972a 
Wrankiav, 645« 
Wjitor, 973a, 2226 
Wiig, 9736 
Wullock, 9716 
Wurdoe wollah, 972a 
Wuzeer, 9676 


Xabandar, Xabun 
der, 8166, 503a 
Xagara, 416a 
X.inton, 6166 
Xanxus, 185a 
Xarab, 826tt 
Xarifaggio, Xaraffo, 
832/1 

Xaiah, Xarafin, 9746 
Xaiave, 826a 
Xarift, 97 ia 
Xante, 826/> 

Xamau/i, 796/e, 87rt 
Xarrafo, 832a, 569a 
Xavtra, 8236, 724/t 
Xatignni, 204a, 7666, 
623rt 

Xaxma, 523a, 798a 
Xe/jue, 8256 
Xera6m, Xerahno, 
Xerapheon, Xora- 

f hm, 974<i, 6, 975a, 
216 

Xercansor, 97f>a 
Xid, 825/e 
Xinto, 8296 


Yaboo, Tabou, 7d 

bd, 9756 
Yak, 9756, 2146 
Yam, 977a 
Yamb, Y<imbu, Yarn- 
bucha, 8306 * 

Yaul)oo, 9756 


Yava-bhu, Ya-va^i, 
Yava dvipa, Yava- 
khya, Yava-koti, 
455a, 6 
Ydu, 3366 
Yerua, 3936 
Ye wun, 972a 
Ymgu, 4186 
Yodaya, 466/e 
Y<?^ee, Yoguee, 462a 
Yojana, 513a 
Yoodr^-shaan, 823a 
Yosa, Yoss ho\!^, 
464a ^ 

Young Hjson, 9096 
Yul^u, 1656 

Zab^, 4a 

Zdbaj, 4r)5/e • 

Zabeta, Zabita, 9774 
Zahoa, 205a, wSa • 
Zj^or, 979/, 

Zignglie, Zagayo, 39a 
Zaitun, Zaituul, Zai 
tunia, 797«e, 6 
Zalaparda, 877a 
Zdm#Zain^, 4486 
Zamboorak, 9866 
Zambuco, 356, 6126, 
788tt , Zjimbuquo. ' 
7H6,7886 
Z.iinbiirak, 9S6a 
Zameihin,978a,16i6 
Z*imgi7ara, 7^16 
Zamorim, Zamonn, 
Zaraonne, 977a, 
97 m 

Zampa, 8796 
Zananih, 9816 
Zanbufjo, 7886 
Zand, vhlh 
Z ing, Z iiighibar, 9786 
Zangoim>, 4506 
Zanguebai, Zangu), 
Z.inj, 9786, a 
Z^injibil, 1746 
Zanzibar, 978a, 5396 
ZaraK 378// 

Zarmaif^egas, 1166 
Zann/gat, 1236 
Zarvatanx, 795a 
Zatou>, 7C^ 

Zaye, 216te ^ 

Zayto, 8S66 
Zaxton, 797a 
Zobra, 9796 
Zebt, Zubt), 9S56 
Zebil, 979a 
Zecchiuo, 1936 
Zcdoaria, 

9796 

Zeo Calappers, 231a 
Zeilani, Zeilon, 182a, 
6 • 
Zekoom. 563a 
Zela, 2556; 8196 
Zeloan, Zdone, 1826 
ZemberecT986a 
Zemee, #51//, 823a 
Solidary, Zemindar, 
9806, a 


Zenana, Zenanah, 
981a, 6, 4116 
Zenbourek, 9856 
Zend, Zendavesta, 
9816, 6576 • 

Zenjebil, Zen/eri 
* Zenzero, 3746, 375c 
Zequeen, 194a 
Zc(|uen, 8!t)6 
|iZeraphimj|975a 
Zerbaft, to 36 
Zerbet, 826a 
^rumba, Zerumbet, 
9796 

Zfrzahnb, 3736 
Zetani, 7976 
Zezehne, 3736 
Zhobo, 9846 
Ziacche, 443a 
Ziorbaad, 9846 
Zierjang, 8866 
Zilaki Zillah, 9^16 
Zilm, 847a ^ ^ 
Zimbipen, 3746 
Zimrad, 1^6, 4506 
Zmde, Zindi, 8376 
Zidga<;ar, 7916 
Zingan, 9836 
Zm|;ib^i, Zt77i|icpis, 

Zmgiura, 978a 
Zinguizar, 7916 
Zinnai, 187a 
Zinzin, 2006 
Zirajeha, 3786 
Zvrbud, 984a, 

914a 

Zircon, 452a 
Ziim, 817a 
Zo, 985a 

Zoame, 4616, SSl/i 
ZoIk), 9846 
Zodoun, 382/1 
Zolan, 182/t 
Zombreiro, 8lfl6 
Zonio, 985//^ 
Zomodri, 9776 


144/i, 


Zucaiu‘^tn, 19^ 
Zucchara, 2|rochcn, 
Zucchero, -Bsnibil^ 

N ma, Caftetmo; 

brama^chmo, 
Mttcchora, -Musci 
atto, Candi, Can 
diti, Clumdi, 8636, 
aeia, 6, 156ci 
Zodoary, jiKiimafta, 867a 

Zumbooruck, Zura- 
booruk, 9856, 9866 
Zuuaim, 981a 
Zuncua, 472a 
Zundavastaio, Zunda- 
vastavv, Zundeu- 
ftstavv, 9826, 98tk[ 
Zi\ratt, 8756 
Znrkee, 854« 
Zurnapa, 3786 




